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COTTON*. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Another  and  third  Section  of  the  Exhibition  is  introduced  by  this  Class,  xvliictf  includes  the  Manufacture  of 
Cotton.  This  Section  contemplates  those  results  of  human  industry  which  naturally  succeed  to  the  Sections  of 
Raw  Materials  and  Machinery.  The  substance  to  be  operated  upon  having  been  considered,  together  with  the 
mechanical  assistance  necessary  to  carry  forward  the  processes  through  which  it  has  to  pass  in  its  progress 
from  the  raw  material  to  the  manufactured  article,  it  now  becomes  an  interesting  study  to  turn  attention  to 
the  product  of  the  industry  occupied  in  the  preceding  departments.  \N  bile  objects  in  the  first  Section  may  be 


Rightly  viewed,  however,  objects  in  tins  Section  must  receive  a  degree  of  attentive  consideration  not  inferior  to 
that  bestowed  on  the  former.  The  manufactured  article  may  and  should  be  regarded  as  the  test  of  the  per¬ 
fection,  first,  of  the  raw  material  constituting  its  foundation,  and,  secondly,  of  the  mechanical  arrangements 
co-operative  in  its  production.  It’ the  raw  material  has  been  wanting  in  any  of  the  properties  for  which  it  is 
employed  in  the  preparation,  or  if  the  manufacturing  machinery  has  been  defective  in  operation,  the  manu¬ 
factured  article  offers,  in  many  cases,  certain  evidence  of  these  facts.  And,  conversely,  the  purity  and  perfect 
fitness  of  the  material,  with  a  state  of  efficiency  in  the  manufacturing  machinery,  combine  to  produce  a  certain 
superiority  in  the  manufacture  which  may  be  generally  ascertained  upon  its  careful  examination. 

The  subject  of  the.  Class  more  immediately  under  notice,  the Cotton  Manufacture,  receives,  from  its  vast  im¬ 
portance,  a  first  position  among  manufactured  articles.  It  comprises — A.  Cotton,  Narn,  and  1  bread  ;  B.  Calicoes, 
such  as  Sheetings,  Long-cloths,  Shirtings,  &c. ;  C.  Cords  and  Beaverteens;  I).  Muslins,  as  Cambric  and 
.Jaconet,  Figured,  Striped,  &c. ;  Shawls,  Handkerchiefs,  &c. ;  B.  Dimities  lor  furniture,  Quilting,  Ac.;  h . 
Colonial  Woven  Cotton,  Handkerchiefs,  Ginghams,  Ac. ;  G.  Oiled  Calicoes,  Ac. 

The  number  of  Exhibitors  in  this  Class  is  not  large,  and  their  productions  will  he  found  grouped  together  in 
Areas  1.  .1.  from  1  to  8,  at  the  North-western  end  of  the  Building,  on  the  Ground  Floor,  near  the  Nave. . 

Various  methods  of  manufacture  are  illustrated  which  must  receive  the  notice  ol  those  concerned  in  this 
important  department  of  commercial  activity.  The  fitness  of  some  articles,  also,  ior  the  peculiar  markets  ior 
which  they  are  specially  prepared  suggests,  even  to  the  casual  observer,  interesting  reflections  on  the  different 
physical  conditions  of  those  for  whom  these  articles  are  manufactured.  There  are  several  new  applications  oi 
cotton  to  textile  purposes.  The  most  instructive  parts  of  this  collection,  to  those  who  have  no  technical  interest 
in  it,  are  those  which  contain  arranged  specimens  in  illustration  of  the  stages  of  manufacture.  1  he  manu¬ 
facture  of  thread  is  thus  represented  from  the  raw  cotton  to  its  completed  condition.  A  case  has  also  been 
carefully  arranged  which  contains  illustrations  of  the  progress  ot  the  manufacture  oi  cotton  horn  the  taw 
material  to  the  finished  results  in  the  coarse  and  fine  departments  of  the  trade.  One  ot  the  wonderful  objects 
contained  in  this  Class  is  a  specimen  of  muslin  made  front  No.  5,408  cotton-yarn,  believed  to  he  the  finest  ever 
made.  That  machinery  could  he  brought  to  the  degree  of  delicate  movement,  and  precise  and  accurate  adapt¬ 
ation  to  the  slender  materials  of  which  this  muslin  is  composed,  may  well  he  considered  a  groat  industrial 

triumph.  . 

The  history  of  the  cotton  manufacture  in  Great  Britain  presents  several  facts  of  the  most  wonderful  riescnp- 
tion.  No  other  manufacture  represents  this  country  in  a  position,  so  important  and  influential,  and  in  none 
has  any  department  of  industry  attained,  within  the  same  interval  of  time,  proportions  so  vast  and  relations  so 
powerful.  The  cotton  manufacture  may  he  justly  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  the  mechanical  capabilities  of 
this  country.  A  little  before  the  commencement  o't  the  present  century  it  was  in  its  infancy.  One  b\  one  the 
great  mechanical  difficulties  attendant  upon  its  preservation  were  resolved.  'I  he  spinning-frame  was  suggested 
by  an  accident,  spinning  by  rollers  was  twice  abandoned,  and  then  successfully  accomplished  ;  the  insf  mule 
worked  in  an  attic,  the  first  spinning-jenny  in  a  cottage.  Hargreaves  and  (  rompton  x\ ere  pool  x\ on\ eis  ; 
Arkwright  was  a  barber’s  apprentice.  The  beginning  ol  this  stupendous  manufacture  was  tiulx  insignificant, 

and  contrasts  wonderfully  with  its  present  position.  _  . 

The  following  statistics  form  data  by  which  this  manufacture  in  its  present  state  max  be  dulx  estimated  .-  • 
The  average  annual  imports  have  been  estimated  at  about  550,000,000  lbs.  weight,  exclusive  of  deductions  for 
exports.  ( )f  this  quantity  500,000,000  lbs.  are  employed  in  manufacture,  the  annual  value  of  the  raw  material 
thus  employed  being  about  ten  millions  sterling.  About  thirteen  millions  sterling  are  annually  paid  an  ax  in 
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Areas  J.  J*  1  T0  ^ 


1  Jackson,  John,  73  Mm  Square,  Edinburgh— 

Weaver  and  Producer. 

1  Fine  wool  shawl,  wove  on  the  Spolino  or  loop  prin¬ 
ciple,  to  show  that  this  mode  of  weaving  is  applicable  lor 
figured  wool  shawls  of  the  finest  description. 

2.  Fine  wool  long  shawl. 

3.  Edinburgh-made  woven  shawl. 

2  Saxdeman,  Hector,  Tnlloch  Bleach  field,  Perth— 

Manufacturer. 

Cotton  and  lawn  printed  handkerchiefs;  showing  an 
improved  red  colour,  obtained  from  the  stalks  ot  the 
munjith'i,  commonly  called  East  Indian  muujoot. 
One  large  bed-coverlet,  in  which  the  colours  of  black,  red, 
and  chocolate  are  dyed  with  munjeet. 

[The  Rubin  cordifotia,  also  called  Jlvbla  mmjitha,  and 
by  the  natives  of  India  mungedth,  is  a  species  ot  madder, 
furnishing  a  fine  dye,  much  used  in  the  hill  districts  of 
India,  E.  F.l 

3  Walker,  James  &  Robert,  Karlstwen,  Melrose 

— Manufacturers . 

Cotton  ginghams  for  female  dresses,  of  fast  colours; 
hand-loom  wrought;  yard  wide. 


4  PttLLAR,  Robert,  &  Sons,  Perth —  Manufacturers. 

Umbrella  and  fancy  ginghams;  handkerchiefs;  and 
woollen  Denies. 


5  Aui.d,  Berrie,  &  Mathteson,  Glasgow — 
Manufacturers. 

Book  muslins,  several  pieces,  each  12  yards  long,  39 
inches  wide. 

Several  pieces  of  mull  muslin;  jaconet  muslin;  bishop 
lawn  muslin,  all  of  the  same  dimensions. 

Saccharilla  book  muslin,  several  pieces,  each  10  yards 
long,  45  inches  wide. 

Tarlatan  book  muslin,  several  pieces,  each  10  yards 
long,  53  inches  wide. 

Saccharilla  mull  muslin,  three  pieces,  each  20  yards 
long,  45  inches  wide. 

Harness  book  muslin,  8  yards  long,  40  inches  wide. 
Harness  book  muslin  curtain,  50  inches  wide,  3f  yards 
long;  80  inches  by  4  yards  long,  and  80  inches  by  4 
yards  long. 

Leno  book  muslin,  samples  of  27  inches  wide  12  yards 
long.  Harness  book  muslin  curtains. 


0  M ‘Bui uk  &  Co.,  Glasgoic— Inventore  and 

Manufacturers. 

Cotton  table-cloths.  Bird’s-eye  diaper  and  huckabad 
towelling.  Furniture  and  jean  stripes.  Ginghams,  clai 
tartans,  and  cotton  galas,  and  Hungarians  and  Denies 
all  made  by  patent  power-loom. 

Specimens  of  table-cloths  and  tartans,  made  by  tb 
same  loom,  the  Weft  being  from  hemp,  as  prepared  b 
Mi.  Elijah  Slock,  of  lten&ew,  Scotland,  for  improvin' 
hemp,  as  a  substitute  for  cotton. 


7  Anderson,  James  &  Alexander,  Glasgo w- 
„.  Manufacturers. 

Ginghams,  checked  and  striped.  Cravats  r 

r.£:  ££ 


Finlayson,  F.,  &  Co..  25  Dml-u  Stm  t,  Ghsja 
Manufacturers. 

Coloured  sprig  and  striped  lappet  muslins;  whit.*  and 
jloured  striped;  coloured  spot;  coloured  m.|- 

irlatan;  white  sprig  striped  and  spot  lappet,  c< domed 
auze  striped. 


1  llniill/UHl 


O  LeTUKM,  BlYTH,  &  I.ETHEM,  Echlng  St  -  I  '  ••  ; 

49  Virginia  Street,  lita»j<nr  ;  and  Ac  "/■  mg  Shot, 
Belfast — Manufacturers. 

Specimen*  of  different  fabrics  of  plain  muslins,  w.  .  n 
from  the  same  quality  of  yam.  Tamboured  mu-din-,  i  t 
various  articles  of  dress.  Ginghams  tor  drc>  e.->. 


10  &  45  Oswald,  Stevenson,  &  . ! 

Manchester-  Merchants. 

Cotton  yarns,  of  various  colours,  dyed  in  the  w<  .«t  of 
Scotland,  in  bundles  for  export. 

Cotton  yarns,  of  various  qualities  and  tinene--.  sj.rn  in 
the  west  of  Scotland,  in  bundles  for  export,  an.uiged 
according  to  Manchester  via  ■  ifiration. 

Water  twist.  Mule  twist.  Fine  yams. 


11  Paterson,  Jamie-sox,  &  Co.,  58 ,<-tt 
( l  la  ,v  /  ir — Man  1 1  fact uro rs . 

Ginghams  and  handkerchiefs  of  various  -tyh •*  and 
qualities;  fabric  all  cotton,  baud  woven,  or  printed. 


12  Young,  J.  H.,  &  Co.,  Gb« ;  Manuf.e  tmvi>. 

Fabrics  suited  for  East  India  markets,  <  a  .  ung  of 
bird-eye  crape,  plain  and  fancy  net,  book  and  tun  1 1  mus¬ 
lins,  Saccharilla  mull,  fine  Swiss  lappets,  white  and 
coloured. 

Fabrics  suited  for  home,  American,  and  continental 
markets: — Picquct  leno,  blue  ;  plain  amber  ;  checked 
pink;  and  striped  green.  Book  muslin  and  Scotch  lawn 
cambric  handkerchiefs.  Victoria,  bishop,  and  Naini-ook 
lawns.  Jaconets.  Swiss  mulls.  India  mulls.  India 
book  muslins;  Swiss  book  muslins.  Tarlatan.  Scotch 
elastic  mull.  Starched  mull.  India  ledger.  Checked 
book;  striped  book;  tamboured  book  ;  mnihnuivd  jaco¬ 
net.  Lappet  spot.  White  and  pink  spot,  lappet  *trij>e. 
Loom-sewed  spot,  white  and  sprig,  coloured  ;  dress  made 
up  of  the  same,  with  flounces.  Paper  harness  sprig. 
Lappet  sprig,  stripe,  and  colonnade  curtains.  Harness 
leno;  sprig  and  bordered  book  ;  and  others. 

1.)  Henry  &  Sons,  81  Buchanan  Street,  (Jin-  gar, 
and  120  Cheapshle- — Manufacturers. 

Embroidered  merino  dresses.  White  tambour  muslin 
dresses.  Sprigged  evening  dresses,  embroidered  in  the 
loom.  Specimens  of  plain  linen  ginghams  ;  all  exhibited 
tor  quality  and  price. 

In  the  embroidered  merino  dress  marked  A  there  is 
only  one  repeat  of  the  pattern  from  the  bottom  to  Urn 
top  of  the  skirt. 
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Symington,  Robert  B„  &  Co.,  Glasgow— 
Manufacturers. 
mirtSS"! *n  °°k  imi:slin1am)  h^nc.-s  leno  muslin  window- 

calle  the  <‘HVe,\"i !  JaCqiiar(l  Tho  design  is 


Kingdom. 


<  labs  1 ! . 
Areas  I. 

15  Thomson,  J Ames,  &  Son,  Glasgow-  Manufacturers. 

Cotton  woven  handkerchiefs  in  imitation  of  Indian 
handkerchiefs. 


10  Anderson,  John  &  David,  Glasgow — Manufacturers. 

.Specimens  of  checked  cotton  ginghams,  and  cheeked 
cotton  cravats,  in  various  qualities  and  styles. 

17  Davidson,  Wii.i.iam  &  James,  &  Co.,  Glasgow — 
Manufacturers. 

Saccharilla book-muslin.  Scotch  tarlatan  muslin.  Tam¬ 
boured  book-muslin. 


18  Fite,  Henry,  &  .Son,  (32  Queen  Street,  Glasgow — 

Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  various  ginghams,  hand-loom  woven. 

19  Dixon,  Peter,  &  Sons,  Carlisle — Manufacturers, 
Grey  and  dyed  yarns.  Cotton  checks  and  ginghams. 

Round  handkerchiefs.  Cotton  shawls.  Scarfs  and  robes. 
“  Surongs.”  Stripes  and  “  crossovers.”  Dyed  “  solam- 
pores.”  Grandvilles.  Denims.  Twilled  stripes,  ‘‘l’a- 
nos  da  costa.” — For  homo  consumption  and  exportation. 

20  McGibbox,  Edward,  Carlisle — Mauufactm-er. 
Carlisle  ginghams,  of  six  qualities,  made  principally 

for  the  American  trade. 


21  Pearson  &  Co.,  Carlisle — Manufacturers. 

Shirting  stripes,  and  striped  and  checked  fancy  ging¬ 
hams  and  Hungarians. 

22  Lowthian  &  Parker,  Carlisle — Manufacturers. 
Varieties  of  ginghams,  checks,  stripes,  poplins,  & c.,  for 

the  home,  foreign,  and  colonial  markets. 

Samples  of  dyed  yarn. 

24  Brook,  Jonas,  &  Brothers,  Mclthuin  Mills , 

Jltiddcrsjicld — Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  raw  cotton  ;  carded  cotton  ;  different 
processes  of  rovings  ;  throstle  yarns  on  bobbins  (patent 
spun)  ;  mule  yarns  in  cop  and  Inuik  ;  sewing  threads  in 
hank,  grey  and  bleached,  of  various  numbers  in  2,  3,  4, 
I.,  and  y  cord.  Thread  and  crochet  cotton  wound  on 
spools. 

25  Haytiiorn,  Jonathan  White,  Nottingham  and 
Trent  Mills,  Car  ton-on-  Trent — Manufacturer. 

Samples  of  sewing,  knitting,  and  mending  cotton. 

Lisle  thread,  white,  and  coloured,  as  used  by  glove  and 
hosiery  manufacturers. 

Lace  thread  and  doubled  yarns,  as  used  for  making 
and  figuring  Nottingham  lace. 

Prepared  cotton,  white  and  coloured,  as  used  by  silk  and 
ribbon  manufacturers. 


2G  Walsii  &  Windley,  Nottingham -  Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  thrown  silk,  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
lace,  hosiery,  and  gloves.  The  produce  of  India,  Italy, 
and  China. 

27  Thackeray,  John.  &  Sons,  Nottingham — 

Manufacturers. 

Brown  and  white  cotton  gassed  laced  thread.  Cotton 
Lisle  and  dressed  cotton  threads,  in  colours.  Double- 
spun,  or  single  cotton  thread.  Selvage  threads.  M  arp- 
cotton-thread,  gassed  and  ungassed;  and  other  varieties. 

28  Grbenhalgh,  Richard,  &  Sons,  Mansfield — 

Manufacturers. 

Samples  of  doubled  cotton  yarns,  as  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  various  descriptions  of  lacc,  gloves,  hosiery, 
ribbons,  cloths,  and  for  sewing  and  knitting. 

29  Harris,  W.  S Leicester — Patentee  and  Manufacturer. 
Reels  exhibiting  specimens  of  sewing  cotton,  and  patent 

reels  constructed  to  prevent  imposition  as  regards  the 
length  of  cotton  upon  each. 
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30  Haworth  Sc  Company,  Tciccsler  Manufacturers. 
Samples  of  six-cord  and  other  sewing  cotton. 

31  0’<  'ox null,  John,  27  South  Main  Sired,  Cork— 

Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  linen  and  cotton  ginghams. 

32  Clarke,  J.  P.,  King  Street  Mill,  Leicester— 

Manufacturer. 

Patent  embossed  wood,  metallic  and  other  reels,  con- 
taining  various  lengths  of  two,  three,  six,  and  nine-cord 
sewing  cotton.  Reels  also  shown  in  their  different  stages 
of  manufacture,  from  the  rough  hazel  wood  and  metal  to 
the  highly-finished  reels, 

33  Evans,  Walter,  &  Co.,  Darlcy  Abbcg,  Derby— 

Manufacturers, 

Sewing  cotton  of  various  kinds,  made  up  in  different 
forms  for  use. 

34  Ratcliff,  Mrs.,  H  at  then  n  Abbey — Producer. 

White  knitted  counterpanes. 

35  Barlow,  Gooddy,  6c  Jones,  Dutton — Manufacturers. 
Pieces  of  figured  quilting  vesting;  white  quilting  bed¬ 
cover,  commonly  called  toilet  quilts;  coloured  quilting 
bed-cover;  and  white  welted  bed-cover,  welted  quilts. 

3G  Hollins,  W.,  &  Co,,  Plcaslcy  Worhs,  near  Mansfield, 
Nottingham — Manufacturers. 

Merino,  Cashmere,  and  cotton  hosiery  yarn.  The  sin¬ 
gle  and  two-threads  are  used  in  the  midland  counties  in 
the  manufacture  of  hosiery,  and  the  three-threads  are 
generally  bought  for  the  Continent  for  knittings,  and 
applied  to  hosiery  purposes  there, 

37  Martin,  William,  &  Son,  Bolton — 'Manufacturers. 
Damask  diced  and  plain  furniture  dimity,  for  bed- 

hangings,  curtains,  &c. 

38  Cook,  V’.  W.  &  J.,  Little  Bolton — Manufacturers. 
Cut  brocade  mull,  flounced  dress,  white,  for  ladies. 
Plaited  brocade  quilting  skirts,  white.  Plaited  brocade 

skirts,  white. 

Welted  brocade  skirts,  white.  Brocade  stripe.  Cut 
brocade  mull,  in  the  piece,  white. 


39  Myerscougk,  Steel,  &  Co.,  Dalton — Manufacturers. 

Counterpane — bed-cover.  Quilting  bed-cover,  com¬ 

monly  called  toilet-quilt.  Fine  diamond  quilting,  for 
waistcoats, 

40  Barnes,  Thomas,  Fannoorth  Cotton  Mills,  Dolton — 

Manufacturer. 

White  Polynesian  swausdown,  combining  fineness  of 
back  with  considerable  thickness  of  substance. 

Piece  of  moleskin  in  different  stages,  illustrating  the 
progressive  method  of  raising,  dyeing,  printing,  and 
finishing  a  substitute  for  low  woollen  cloths. 

Piece  of  printed  moleskin,  pattern  designed  and  regis¬ 
tered  by  the  exhibitor;  printed  by  John  Jackson  6fc  Co., 
Manchester,  and  finished  by  John  Whitehead’s  (of  Elton) 
patent  process  of  raising  and  finishing  after  dyeing  and 
printing. 

4 1  Cross,  J.,  Bolton — Manufacturer, 

Twilled  long-cloth  and  shirting. 

42  Sudwouth,  Josiah,  Bolton — Manufacturer. 
Counterpane,  exhibited  for  weaving. 

43  Waters,  J  .  &  Co.,  Funtain  Street,  Manchester — 

Manufacturers. 

Small  wares,  knitting  and  reel  cotton,  ribbon  wire, 
webbing,  tapes,  fringes,  cotton-laces,  bindings,  &c. 

44  Christy  &  Sons,  Fairfield  Mills,  near  Manchester — 

Manufacturers. 

Royal  Turkish  batli-towels. 

The  novelty  consists  in  the  absorbing  power  of  the 

2  Q  2 
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surface,  having  a  plush  or  Jjg1  J?1  f£^mpliBhod  on 
and  in  the  patent  inode  b  *hj  of  the  cotton  of 

1110  S1.  _  . .LU^ron  The 
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one  or  both  sides.  A‘‘”  Voung  children, 

surface  adapts  lfc  have  been  long  appre- 

ad  vantages  of  cotton  °Tho  ]jnen  nap  or  plush 

eiated  in  the  Lastein  bat  ■ .  luces  a  shai-per  feeling 
affords  equal  ^“^^retainmg  of  the  cotton  ground 

^ve^a  pbMicy  pf  material  ^vbud^baa^^^bean 

5*  "Holt’s  Patent.”  '  The* texture  is  applicable  to  shawls, 
counterpanes,  and  other  articles. 


Class  11. — COTTON. 

Abbas  I.J.  1  ■1'1  ■ 

Ji \zi  ey  Thomas,  M<mc/icster  Manufacturer, 
kse  containing  illustrations  of  the  transition  progress 
the  manuiaetm-eof  cotton,  from  the  raw  material  to 
the  finished  results,  in  the  coarse  and  hue  depaitmeuts  of 

the  trade. 

rNo  !  in  the  ca.se  is  a  sample  of  New  Orleans  cotton; 
L  o ’  blown  or  cleaned  cotton;  No.  3,  first  carded ;  No. 
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Walker,  William,  13  Marsden  s  Square, 
Manchester — Manufacturer. 

Cotton  cloth,  with  specimens  in  imitation  of  woolle 
broad  cloth,  beavers,  Witneys,  &c. 

47  Cross,  C.,  &  Co.,  Corporation  Street,  Manchester— 

Manufacturers  and  Joint  Patentees. 

Very  wide  doeskins,  plushed  on  one  side,  and  on  jo  h 
sides;  lambskin;  shoe  linings;  white  twill;  djed  coul, 

striped  everlasting.  .  1  , 

Specimens  of  various  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  with¬ 
out  seams,  produced  by  the  exhibitors’  patent  machinery . 

48  Johnson,  Jabez,  4 1 

Manufacturer. 

White  and  coloured  figured  wove  quilting  for  vests. 
■White  diamond  quilting  for  vests. 

White  and  coloured  bed-covers. 

White  and  coloured  toilette  covers. 


49 


Major  &  Gill,  49  Cannon  Sheet,  Manchester — 
Manufacturers. 

Patent  double  coutils  and  nankeen  for  stays,  consisting 
of  two  cloths  woven  together,  and  stitched,  during  the 
process  of  weaving,  at  any  interval  of  spaee  required  for 
the  various  patterns  of  stays. 

50  Glover  &  Duns,  Manchester — Manufacturers. 

Calicoes,  &c.,  with  examples  of  cottou  in  various  stages 
of  manufacture.  India  jaconets.  Cambric  of  various 
qualities. 

Fine  power-loom  shirtings,  finished  in  imitation  of  linen, 
having  140  by  160  threads  in  the  square  inch. 


No. 


Xos  °1  and  22,  white  and  printed  calico;  Nos.  2 
24,  white  and  printed  fustian;  No.  23,  Sealslund  co 
No.  20,  blown  or  cleaned  cotton;  No.  -7,  first  cm 


51  Walmsley,  Henry,  Fir  Mills,  Failsworth,  near 
Manchester — Importer. 

Table-cloth  manufactured  by  power.  Materials — 1st, 
silk,  in  colours;  2nd,  silk  and  worsted,  in  colours;  3rd, 
cotton  and  worsted,  in  colours;  4th,  cotton  only,  in 
colours.  In  the  centre  is  a  view  of  the  “  Exhibition 
Building,”  80  inches  wide,  110  long,  from  the  official 
design  by  Paxton,  with  emblematic  borders  representing 
Peace  and  Commerce  with  the  nations;  and  a  procession 
displaying  the  costumes  of  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America,  en  route  to  tlxe  Exhibition. 

Specimens  of  figured  weaving  by  power,  in  different 
fabrics. 

Woven  picture,  in  silk  and  in  cotton,  of  the  “  Exhibi¬ 
tion  Building,”  with  emblematic  borders;  imitation  of 
engraving. 

Goose's  patent  Jacquard  machine  for  producing  table¬ 
cloths.  ° 


4  second  carded;  No.  5,  drawing  roving;  Nos.  >,  ,,  mul 
g  rovings-  Nos.  9,  10,  11,  and  12,  cops  and  lmnks,  mule 
’  Jo.  1  to  6(»;  Nos.  13  and  14,  throstle -yarn.  Nos. 
\0  ana  30.  Nos.  15  and  16,  shuttle  cop-mule  yarn,  Nos. 
3o  and  120;  Nos.  17  and  18,  hosiery  yarn,  Nos.  5  and  50; 
v.,u  io  nnd  20.  threefold  sewing-thread,  Nos.  2u  and  40; 

3  and 
cotton ; 
carded ; 

Xo*  28,  second  carded;  No.  29,  drawing  roving;  Nos.  30 
to  34,  rovings ;  Nos.  35  to  37,  mule -yarn,  in  cops  and  hunks, 
Nos.  200,  400,  and  600;  No.  38,  crape  yarn,  No.  100; 
No.  39,  lac®  tlnvnd,  two-fi'ld.  N".  200;  No  W,  sew 
thread,’  three-cord,  No.  200;  No.  41,  sewing-thread,  six- 
cord,  No.  400;  No.  42,  sewing-thread,  nine  cord,  No. 
600 ;  Nos.  43  to  45,  white,  printed,  and  figured  Scotch 
muslin ;  Nos.  46,  47,  and  48,  white,  printed,  mid  figured 
lace.]  _ _ _ 

54  Houldsworth,  Thos.,  A  Co.,  /attic  I.  SI  t, 

Manchester — Cot  ton  Spinners. 

Specimens  of  fine  cotton  yarn,  and  of  doubled  yam,  or 
fine  cotton  lace  thread,  arranged  in  segmental  omjsut- 
meuts. 

Specimens  of  the  same  Nos.  of  yam,  and  of  thread,  in 
hanks. _ 

55  Johnson,  Robert,  &  Nei-hew,  95  Wat  liny  ■-/  -  t 

Importers. 

Book-muslin  for  curtains,  figured  in  the  Jacquard  loom; 
the  same,  new  design,  palm  and  plantain  tree  alternate. 
Leno  muslin,  figured. 

Swiss  manufacture,  for  curtains,  embroidered  on  book- 
muslin;  the  same,  on  British  net. 
lufaut’s  long  robes,  and  girl’s  frock,  embroidered. 

56  Bradbury,  Greatorex,  &  Beall,  6  Aldcrmanbnnj 
— Proprietors. 

Specimens  of  window  curtains. 


52  Spencer,  John,  &  Son,  Marriott’s  Court,  Manchester 
t  — ^Designers  and  Manufacturers. 

in 'tluf  loo m  ^lte  W0Ven'  figurotl  Btunmer  bed-quilt,  quilted 

Cotton,  coloured  woven,  figured  bed-quilt 

«£2dSi  w  TOen- %ured  DreaJ“ 

Cotton,  figured  quilting  hangings,  for  beds  or  windows 

a  new  application  of  the  fabric  to  this  use 
Quilting  waistcoatings;  white  quilting  figured  waist, 

tlfe  W  C  Uf  V0V6U  aUilthlS  'vab!itcout — figured  in 


57  Lincoln  &  Bennett,  2  Sackrillc  Street,  Piccadilly,  and 
58  Union  St.,  Borough—  Inventors  and  Manufacturers. 
Hats  with  calico  foundation.  Drab  hats  for  India,  &e. 
Chess-table,  &c.,  made  of  prepared  calico,  turned, 

carved,  japanned,  See.,  in  imitation  of  grained  wood. 

58  Rogers,  Lowrey,  Holyland,  &  Co.,  91  Wat  liny 
Street — Proprietors. 

Muslins  manufactured  in  Scotland,  denominated 
“Books,”  Swiss,  Tarlatan,  Nainsook,  Mull,  and  Scotch 
cambric. 

59  Math,  Son,  &  Co.,  60  Friday  Street,  London ,  and  163 
Ingram  Street,  Glasgow. 

Patent  muslin  window  curtains,  figured  in  the  loom, 
the  pattern  and  execution  are  obtained  at  reduced  cost 
by  a  new  arrangement  of  the  Jacquard  loom. 

Leno  window  curtain. 

Samples  of  muslin  dresses,  figured  in  the  loom, 
opecmien  of  the  finest  plain  muslin,  manufactured  from 
No.  o408  cotton  yarn,  spun  by  T.  Houldsworth,  Man¬ 
chester  Bleached  by  John  Wallace  and  Co. 

mS!  n?edle  ^n<l  tambour  work,  including  embroidered 
mu  mo  and  muslin  dresses. 

kerchiefs'  fla"nels’  twilled  ^ndannas,  and  cambric  liand- 
60 


lioRRocKSKs,  Miller,  &  Co.,  9  Bread  Street 
T  .  ,,  — Manufacturers. 

Long  cloths  and  twilled  shirtings. 


Kingdom.] 
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Class  11.— COTTON. 
Areas  T.  J.  1  to  8. 


G1  Crocker,  J.  &  A.,  51  Fruity  Street — Producers. 
Harness  woven  muslins,  for  curtains. 

Complete  drapery,  blind  and  curtains  of  harness  woven 
muslin,  showing  its  adaptation  for  window  decoration. 

Printed  cotton,  for  furniture  uses;  the  colours  produced 
by  machine,  and  by  machine  and  blocks. 

02  Owtram  &  Co.,  13  Watting  Street — Manufacturers. 

Brocaded  cottons  and  cotton  damasks.  Satin  brocades 
and  Hush  sprigged  muslins. 


03  Mars  land,  Son,  k  Co.,  Bridye  Mill,  Blackfriars, 
Manchester — Manufacturers. 

Crochet  and  sewing  cotton. 

0-1  Daily  &  Co.,  9  St.  James's  Place,  Hampstead  Bund — 
Producers, 

Specimens  of  soiled  and  faded  satins,  dyed  and  em¬ 
bossed. 

05  Allen,  R.,  Sachville  Street ,  Dublin — Producer. 
Free  labour  cotton  goods. 


[The  cotton  manufacture  forming  an  important  feature  | 
in  the  commercial  activity  of  this  country,  it  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  take  a  rapid  glance  at  its  history  and  I 
products.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  name  “Cot¬ 
ton,”  is  almost  the  same  as  “  Cotnot,”  that  which  is  given 
in  Hebrew  to  the  first  clothing  which  was  put  upon  man; 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe,  that  this  fabric  was  em¬ 
ployed  for  that  purpose  in  the  East,  at  a  very  remote 
period.  The  “fine  linen”  of  Egypt  is  extremely  ancient; 
but  the  “  fine  cotton”  of  India  rivals  it  in  antiquity, 
beauty,  and  utility.  The  microscopic  examination  of  the 
structures  of  these  fabrics,  recently  made  in  order  to  de¬ 
termine  the  nature  of  mummy-cloth  (which  is  unques¬ 
tionably  linen),  has  proved  that  they  are  essentially 
different  in  form;  the  fibres  of  linen  being  cylindrical 
and  tapering  at  each  end,  and  the  fibres  of  cotton  being 
flat  and  ribbon-like. 

The  Hindoos,  from  whom  we  derive  the  knowledge  of 
its  manufacture,  have  not  only  made  cotton  cloth  from 
time  immemorial,  but  have  excelled  all  other  nations  even 
to  this  day,  in  the  delicacy  of  their  fabrics.  Herodotus 
mentions  it  as  the  common  clothing  in  India;  and  it  is 
spoken  of  by  Arrian  and  Strabo  as  well  known.  Cottons 
were  articles  of  trade  and  of  dress  in  Russia  in  1252;  and 
were  generally  used  by  the  Chinese  in  1316.  Cotton 
cloth  was  brought  to  London  in  1590,  from  Benin;  aud 
it  was  ascertained  about  a  century  previous,  to  have  been 
the  chief  article  of  dress  among  the  Mexicans.  Its  manu¬ 
facture  was  originally  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Moors  of 
Spain;  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  establishment  of  their 
commerce  with  India,  that  the  Dutch  began  to  fabricate 
cotton  cloths  at  home.  The  Protestants,  driven  by  perse¬ 
cution  from  the  Netherlands,  brought  this  manufacture 
to  England  in  the  reign  of  Queeu  Elizabeth. 

Our  ordinary  cotton  fabrics  have  their  counterpart  in 
the  original  manufactures  of  India;  and  the  native  mus¬ 
lins  of  Dacca  in  Bengal  still  rival  the  productions  of  the 
exquisite  machinery  of  England.  The  former  have  ob¬ 
tained  their  superiority  from  the  skill  acquired  by  manual 
dexterity  transmitted  through  a  long  lapse  of  ages;  the 
latter,  from  that  of  little  more  than  half  a  century  of  well- 
exercised  mechanical  ingenuity.  The  various  kinds  of 
cotton  fabrics  brought  from  ludia,  were  originally  distin¬ 
guished  by  the  names  of  the  places  where  they  were  made; 
as,  jaconets,  mullmuls,  betelles,  tarlatans,  taujeebs, 
bukes,  terridams,  doreas,  &c.  Imitations  of  these  by 
our  manufacturers  retain  their  names  ;  and  additions 
and  changes  are  made  according  to  the  improvements  in¬ 
troduced. 

The  two  great  emporiums  of  the  cotton  manufacture 
are  Manchester  and  Glasgow ;  the  former  having  Bolton 
for  its  assistant,  in  the  production  of  muslins  and  the 
finer  sort  of  goods;  and  the  latter,  Paisley.  Both  these 
cities  have  risen,  in  consequence  of  the  wealth  produced 
by  their  manufactures,  from  the  position  of  third-rate 
towns,  and  known  only  by  historical  associations,  to  the 


rank  of  being  second  in  the  kingdom,  and  honourable 
rivals  in  m;iguitude  and  importance.  The  pattern-cards 
of  Manchester  goods  which  have  been  sent  over  to  the 
Continent  by  some  eminent  manufacturers,  have  at  times 
exhibited  specimens  of  1,500  different  kinds  of  cotton 
manufacture,  varying  in  fabric  and  design,  from  the 
coarsest  cloth  to  the  finest  muslins;  and  in  colours,  from 
the  richest  chintz  to  the  plainest  goods.  The  term  “'Man¬ 
chester  and  Glasgow  Warehouse,”  exhibited  on  a  sign¬ 
board  in  London  and  other  towns  in  this  country,  indi¬ 
cates  that  all  kinds  of  cotton  goods  are  to  be  obtained  of 
the  exhibitors. 

The  general  name  of  calico  has  been  applied  to  the 
plain  white  cloth  manufactured  from  cotton,  from  the 
circumstance  of  this  article  having  been  first  imported 
from  Calicut,  in  1631,  the  place  of  its  original  and  princi¬ 
pal  manufacture.  As  calico  increases  in  its  quality  and 
strength,  it  is  called  long-cloth,  duck,  and  double  warp. 
Calico-shirting  or  twine-cloth  is  made  to  imitate  and 
supersede  linen;  and  in  patent-twist,  the  yarn  is  more 
closely  entwined  than  in  commou  calico.  Sheeting-calico, 
as  its  name  implies,  is  a  substitute  for  linen-sheeting,  aud 
is  preferable  on  account  of  its  cheapness  and  warmth. 
Printed  calicoes,  or  prints,  at  first  the  imitations  of  those 
of  India,  are  now  produced  in  patterns  of  an  indefinite 
variety  evei*y  year.  Calicoes  are  frequently  impregnated 
with  a  made  paste  of  spoiled  flour  called  “the  dressing,” 
which  renders  it  difficult  to  ascertain  their  quality.  This 
dressing  is  given  merely  to  improve  their  appearance. 

The  peculiar  style  of  printed  calico,  called  chintz,  ori¬ 
ginally  from  India,  aud  in  which  the  figures  are  at  least 
of  five  different  colours,  impressed  upon  a  white  or 
coloured  ground,  are  now  made  by  our  own  manufac¬ 
turers  with  great  success,  as  to  beauty  of  design  and 
richness  of  colour.  The  invention  and  the  drawing  ot 
patterns  for  printing  alone  gives  employment  to  artists 
of  a  peculiar  class;  and  the  variety  produced  is  immense, 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  perpetual  demand  for  change  pro¬ 
duced  by  fashion. 

It  is  to  the  production  of  fine  muslins,  that  the  chiof 
efforts  of  our  cotton  manufacturers  have  been  directed, 
with  a  view  to  excel  the  wonderfully  delicate  and  light 
fabrics  of  India.  It  is  stated  that  the  turbans  of  some 
of  the  rich  Mohammedans  at  Delhi  were  made  of  muslin 
so  fine  that  thirty  ells  did  not  weigh  four  ounces;  and 
that  some  of  their  broad  webs  might  be  drawn  through  a 
ring  of  moderate  size,  the  tissue  being  so  exquisite  that 
it  seemed  more  like  the  work  of  insects  than  of  men,  re¬ 
sembling  in  the  language  of  Eastern  hyperbole,  “  the 
woven  wind.”  The  threads  of  a  specimen  of  this  manu¬ 
facture  in  the  Museum  of  the  East  India  Company,  when 
examined  with  the  microscope,  were  found  though  spun 
only  by  the  distaff  and  spindle,  to  surpass  our  machine- 
made  muslin  in  fineness,  but  to  be  inferior  in  regularity. 
Twenty  yards  of  the  yarn  of  which  this  muslin  was  made 
weighed  only  a  grain;  and  a  pound  of  it  would  have 
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reached  the  lug*  "r  "3  Jj^ndT  !“ 

. 

bight  l  thU  country,  from  10  to  1  i 

By  the  employment  ot  macluuen,  aw  , 

Sour,  n-e  are  enabled  to  produce  mml.n  much  !u  F 
than  the  Hindoos,  and  even  of  finer  texture,  i 
muslin  is  richer,  softer,  and  more  durable, ^  t 
maintains  its  reputation.  The  same  may  be  said  of  their 
calicoes,  ginghams,  and  chintzes,  which  fonn  the  s  aple 
commodity  of  the  Circus.  Though  nearly  driven  out 
the  European  markets  by  cheap  and  successful  imitation*, 
they  are  still  preferred  in  the  East,  where  the  merchants 
consider  that  they  are  able  to  distinguish  by  the  touch, 
and  even  by  the  smell,  the  genuine  productions  of  the 

Iudianloom.  .. 

Varieties  of  muslin  are  jaconet,  a  light  kind  of  Ulus  m, 
open  and  soft,  but  stouter  than  the  mull:  the  name  is 
supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  Jagberuout,  the  place 
where  they  were  made;  it  is  used  for  dresses,  neckcloths, 
&c.  Nainsook  is  a  thicker  sort  of  jaconet,  plain  and 
striped.  Mull  muslin  is  a  very  thin  and  soft  kind,  used 
for  dresses,  trimmings,  &c.  Seerhand  is  between  nain¬ 
sook  and  mull,  and  particularly  adapted  for  drosses, 
retaining  its  clearness  after  washing.  Buke  muslin  is  a 
plain  clear  kind,  woven  for  working  in  the  tambour. 
Foundation  muslin  is  open-worked,  used  for  stiffening 
dresses  and  bonnets.  Leno  is  thinner  and  clearer  than 
buke  muslin;  a  sort  of  cottou  gauze,  used  for  window 
blinds.  Cambric  muslin  is  an  imitation  of  cambric,  a 
linen  fabric;  it  is  sometimes  glazed,  white  and  coloured 
for  linings,  and  twilled,  figured,  striped,  or  corded.  Cord 
and  fancy  checks,  are  cambric  muslins  with  stripes  and 
cords  placed  chequer-wise,  by  thick  threads  being  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  warp  or  weft.  Figured  muslins  are 
wrought  in  the  loom  to  imitate  the  tamboured  muslins, 
which  are  embroidered  by  hand  on  the  tambour.  Glasgow 
is  the  chief  seat  of  the  tamboured  muslins.  Of  cotton 
cambric  there  are  two  kinds;  that  used  for  dresses,  white 
or  printed,  made  chiefly  in  Lancashire;  and  that  used  for 
the  same  purposes  as  French  cambric,  made  chiefly  in 
Glasgow. 

Cotton  damasks,  huckabacks,  and  diapers,  are  made  in 
imitation  of  articles  of  the  same  name  in  linen;  they  arc 
cheaper,  but  less  durable  in  fabric  and  in  whiteness. 
Cotton  ticks  are  plain  and  twilled,  in  imitation  of  linen 
ticks;  and  there  is  a  kind  called  union  tick,  composed  of 
linen  and  cotton.  Gingham  is  a  thin  chequered  cotton. 
Counterpanes,  a  corruption  of  counterpoint,  have  small 


protuberances  arranged  according  to  various  patterns. 
Marseilles  quilts  are  more  elegant  than  the  |«»itnei  .  it  is 
a  double  cloth,  with  a  third  of  softer  materml  hot  worm, 
kept  in  its  place  by  the  quilting  done  m  the  loom.  (  otton 
quilting  is  made  for  waistcoat- pieces,  resembling  diaper. 
Jean  is  a  twilled  cotton,  both  striped  and  white.  Satin 
proven  like  satin,  with  a  . . th  gh 

and  are  used  for  stays,  shoes,  &e.  Dimity,  an  article  well 

known,  is  made  striped- or  plain;  now  much  used  for 
curtains.  Fustian  is  a  coarse  twilled  cotton,  compre¬ 
hending  several  varieties,  as  corduroy,  joau,  volvcrct, 
velveteen,  thickset,  thickset  coni,  and  other  stout  cloths 
for  men's  wearing  apparel.  Common  plain  fu-tun  is 
called  pillow;  when  of  a  strong  twilled  texture,  and 
cropped  before  dyeing,  it  is  called  moleskin;  and  when 
shorn  after  dyeing,  it  is  called  beaverteeu. 

Cottou  goods,  particularly  the  finer  fabrics,  a-  nm.-dins 
and  bobbin-net  lace,  are  subjected  to  a  process  by  which 
the  downy  fibres  of  the  web  as  it  comes  from  the  I  twin 
are  removed,  and  the  fabric  is  presented  in  a  more 
finished  state  of  manufacture.  This  proce-r  fmm.vly 
consisted  in  passing  the  web  in  its  whole  width  rapidly 
over  and  near  to  the  upper  surface  of  a  -emi  yl  nrlre.il 
piece  of  red-hot  iron  placed  horizontally,  bv  which  the 
fibres  projecting  from  the  surface  wet*'  consumed  in  a 
moment,  while  the  fabric  itself  passed  unhurt  over  th« 
biii-iiing  mass,  llad  the  machinery  by  which  this  w  < 
effected  been  suddenly  stopped  Ix-fore  tin  web  w.  r  -  d 
from  its  perilous  position,  the  whole  would  have  been 
enveloped  in  flames. 

This  method  of  singeing  muslin,  which  w.e  j  •  •  *  i - 1 
at  Glasgow  and  in  Lancashire,  has  been  in  one  f.temn.  - 
superseded  by  Hull’s  patent  proee*-,  width  <•  ii.-i  t-  in 
the  application  of  gas  to  effect  the  same  purpose  i-  the 
red-hot  iron.  The  latter  is  replaced  by  a  tube  -  mil  u  ly 
placed,  and  perforated  in  its  upper  side  with  immtT'ois 
small  holes  as  jets  through  which  the  gas  pae-ww.  When 
the  gas  is  ignited,  the  muslin  is  pa-v>  d  nijmlly  over  the 
flame  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  already  i»»-m .  *ii.-d. 
Improvements  were  introduced  into  tliis  process  by  the 
patentee,  by  which  a  draught  of  air  is  created  over  the 
series  of  jets  when  acting  as  humors;  and  the  web  being 
then  rapidly  passed  over  these  burners,  the  air  forces 
the  flarno  of  the  gas  through  the  interstices  of  the  fabric, 
and  all  the  loose  and  projecting  fibres  of  the  thread  com¬ 
posing  the  web  are  instantaneously  consumed  as  before, 
without  in  the  least  injuring  its  substance  or  texture. 
The  application  of  this  process  creates  the  distinction 
between  gassed  and  uugassed  goods. — R.  W.] 


I  X  T  K  0  D  U  C  T 1 0  X. 

The  Classes  whicli  are  here  united  together  are  so  treated  in  consequence  of  the  practical  difficulties  attendant 
upon  their  separation  being  so  great  as  to  render  it  advisable  rather  to  include  the  objects  embraced  by  both 
Classes  under  one  general  division.  The  manufacture  of  woollen  and  worsted  goods  can  scarcely  he  considered 
inferior  in  importance  to  that  of  cotton,  employing  a  large  amount  of  capital,  and  giving  support  to  many 
thousands  of  operatives  and  others.  The  number  of  Exhibitors  in  the  conjoined  Classes  exceeds  the  proportion 
of  those  in  the  former  Class  by  a  very  large  sum.  In  Class  11  there  are  little  more  than  sixty  Exhibitors ; 
whereas,  in  the  United  Glasses,  12  and  15,  there  arc  about  live  hundred.  This  disproportion  is  rendered  in  part 
accountable  by  a  closer  examination  of  the  Catalogue,  when  it  will  he  found  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
Exhibitors  in  Class  1  1  (Cotton  Manufactures)  are  realh'  producers  of  the  materials  they  display,  whereas  in  the 
present  Classes  many  are  producers,  but  a  very  large  number  are  simply  proprietors,  or,  in  the  commercial 
world,  venders  of  such  materials — a  class  of  persons  always  numerically  greater  than  the  preceding. 

Class  12  embraces  the  following  subdivisions: — A.  Broad  Cloths;  B.  Xarrow  Cloths;  C.  Flannel;  1). 
Blankets;  E.  Woollen  Cloaking ;  F.  Serges;  G.  Tartans;  II.  Worsted  Stuff  Goods;  1.  Woollen,  Worsted, 
Alpaca,  and  Mohair  Yarns. 

Class  15  includes  mixed  fabrics  and  shawls  under  the  subdivisions — A.  Mixed  Woven  Fabrics,  such  as 
Cotton,  Silk,  and  Linen  Warps;  and  B.  Shawls,  woven  and  printed. 

The  position  in  the  Building  of  the  articles  included  in  these  Classes  is  generally  in  the  South  Transept 
Gallery,  and  on  the  Ground  Floor,  on  the  left  hand,  or  South  side  (proceeding  westward),  near  the  western 
termination  of  the  Nave.  In  the  latter  are  arranged  the  cloths,  worsted  alpaca,  and  mohair  goods ;  shawls,  &c., 
are  displayed  in  the  Gallery,  and  extend  through  Areas  10  to  17.  From  the  delicacy  of  their  nature  and 
colours  they  are  inclosed  in  glass  cases,  the  artistic  arrangement  of  which  gives  a  pleasing  character  to  this  part 
of  the  Gallery. 

The  great  manufacturing  localities  for  goods  contained  in  these  Classes  arc  Chippenham,  Frame,  and  Brad¬ 
ford,  in  Wilts ;  Wootton-under  Fdge,  Stroud,  Leeds,  Huddersfield,  and  Halifax;  Galashiels,  Hawick,  and 
Selkirk,  are  localities  iti  which  particular  descriptions  of  wool  and  narrow  cloths  are  produced.  Blankets  are 
manufactured  chiefly  at  Witney,  Dewsbury,  and  Oakhampton.  Flannel  is  produced  in  large  quantities  in  the 
Principality,  also  at  1  loch  dale  and  Stroud.  Tartans  form  a  characteristic  manufacture  of  several  northern 
towns.  But  the  town  of  Fradfonl  presents  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  a  locality  deriving  a  large  share 
of  prosperity  from  the  production  of  a  peculiar  description  of  goods — the  worsted  stuil  goods.  In  1801,  this 
town  had  a  population  of  about  0,400,  which,  in  thirty  years,  had  multiplied  to  upwards  of  23,000,  and  has 
since  increased  even  more  rapidly.  This  is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  extraordinary  success  which  has 
attended  the  manufacture  of  mixed  fabrics,  and  especially  of  worsted  stuff  goods.  '1  he  spinning  of  worsted  yarn 
alone  employs  many  extensive  factories,  which  sujiply  others  equally  extensive  with  material  for  weaving  the 
goods  by  power-looms.  A  very  large  population,  not  under  9,000  or  10,000,  is  now  employed  in  those  fac¬ 
tories,  or  in  connection  with  them.  Latterly  the  alpaca  manufacture  has  risen  into  great  importance,  and  with 
the  manufacture  of  fabrics  made  of  wool  and  cotton,  and  of  wool  and  silk,  constitutes  the  staple  industry  of  this 
locality. 

The  woollen  manufacture  generally  has  for  a  long  period  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  of  our  national  industry,  and  though  less  extensive  than  that  oi  cotton,  still  holds  a  highly  influential 
position,  and  furnishes  the  means  of  support  to  many  thousands  of  our  countrymen.  It  has  been  computed 
that  not  fewer  than  312,500  people  are  employed  on  the  whole  in  this  manufacture,  which  has  been  calculated 
to  amount  to  the  annual  value  of  about  25,000,000/.  The  introduction  of  new  materials  either  for  use  alone, 
or  in  combination,  has  at  times  given  an  extraordinary  impulse  to  the  manufacture,  and  the  character  of  the 
goods  produced  has  undergone  several  important  modifications.  The  manufacture  largely  carried  on  at 
Dewsbury,  in  Yorkshire,  of  a  coarse  cloth  from  woollen  rags,  is  very  interesting.  rlhe  rags  are  torn  up  by 
machincrv,  and  their  fibrous  material  is  entirely  separated;  it  is  then  spun  in  low  numbers,  and  made  into  a 
coarse  description  of  cloth  used  for  baize,  table-cloths,  Ac.  The  reproduction  of  a  woven  fabric,  from  material 
until  recently  regarded  as  entirely  waste  and  useless  for  such  purposes,  is  a  striking  illustration  ol  the  adaptive 
ingenuity  of  the  present  day. — B.  E. 
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1  Scott  &  Wright,  Vigo  Street,  Regent  St.  Dvri-pH-is. 
West  of  England  elastic  ^eakins,  m  Sc^ch  dan  to  ^ 

railway  nigs  and  shawls  for  travelling. 

2  East.  Laxdo.v  &  Holland,  10  Old  BondSt-Dcjr* »■ 
Specimens  of  fancy  woollen  trouserings  and  coatings. 

3  Schofield,  Brow.v,  Davis,  &  Hals*  1  Gresham  St.- 

Proprietors. 

Flannels  in  a  variety  of  styles,  comprising— 

1  Koval  Victoria  flannels,  manufactured  from  yarn 
spun  from  silk  and  wool.  This  fabric  is  superior  to 
flannels  made  entirely  of  wool,  in  the  following  particulars. 
It  is  less  irritating  to  the  skin;  it  shrinks  less  in  washing; 
the  silk  increases  the  strength  and  durability  ol  the  tex¬ 
ture,  and  renders  it  less  liable  to  teal . 

2.  Merino  flannels,  made  from  yarn  spun  from  cotton 
and  wool.  This  article  is  exhibited  on  account  of  its  dura¬ 
bility  and  cheapness. 

3.  Flax  flannels,  woven  from  yarn  spun  from  a  mixture 
of  wool  and  flax  fibre;  the  latter  prepared  by  the  Che¬ 
valier  Claussen’s  patent  process. 

4.  Silk  warp  flannels:  these  goods  are  adapted  for 
mantles  and  the  nursery.  Two  embroidered  opera  cloaks 
are  exhibited  as  illustrating  the  adaptation  of  the  fabric 
to  articles  of  dress. 

5.  Thibet  flannels,  made  of  choice  Saxony  wool. 

6.  Flannels  in  fancy  dyes,  comprising  pink,  rose, 
cherry,  crimson,  sky  blue,  gentianella,  orange,  canary, 
scarlet,  &e. 

4  Tweedale,  Jacob,  &  Sons,  Healey  Hall ,  near  Eochtl.de, 

and  5G  Wood  Street,  London — Manufacturers. 

Pieces  of  superfine  Saxony  flannel;  fine  cricketers’ 
flannel;  fine  anti-rheumatic  flannel;  and  fine  imitation 
Welsh  flannel. 


5  Leach,  John,  &  Sons,  83  Wood  Street — Manufacturers. 
Lancashire  flannel,  made  from  English  and  Australian 

wools.  Imitation  Welsh  flannel,  from  the  same.  Medium 
Welsh,  or  “anti-rheumatic  flannel.”  Twilled,  milled,  or 
cricketing  flannel.  Saxony  flannel  and  coating.  Swanskin. 
Gauze  Saxony. 

6  Wilks,  Jonas,  79&80  Watling  Street — Proprietor  and 

Designer. 

Striped  woven  flannels. 

Lancashire  and  Welsh  flannels. 
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MriiLEV,  W.  &  C.,  4  7 low  Churchyard ,  Chetjmide — 
Inventors. 

Waistcoat  lengths  of  various  designs  in  cotton;  silk  and 
cotton;  silk,  wool,  and  cotton;  silk  and  wool  plush; 
silk  and  linen;  wool  and  cotton. 

It  Goodwie,  John,  Laurence  Lane  1  roprietor. 

Samples  of  vestings.  White  and  coloured  quiltings,  all 
cotton.  Livery  valeucias,  silk  figured  oaslu acres,  and 
China  grass  lustres,  mixed  fabric. 

12  Bull  &  Wilson,  52  St.  Martins  Lane-  Proprietors. 

Fine  black  cloth,  for  gentlemen’s  coats 
Fine  blue  cloth,  manufactured  at  Bradford,  M  iUs.  from 
Saxony  wool,  indigo  dye,  suited  for  naval  officer-  uni¬ 
forms.  ,  ,  ,  _. 

Fine  scarlet  cloth,  manufactured  at  Stroud,  Gloucester¬ 
shire,  suited  for  military  officers’  uniforms. 

Black  beaver  cloth,  for  overcoats;  woven  by  ft  patent 


process, 


invented  by  Mr.  Daniel  Is,  of  b  reshford 
Bath.  Two  shuttles  are  emp'oyed  in  the  weaving, 
one  carrying  the  fine  or  surf  ice  thread,  the  other 


Mills, 
the 
the 

stout  or  backthread,  each  placed  in  a  distinct  plane. 

The  annexed  cut  shows  a  section  of  cloth  woven  on  the 
patent  process,  in  which  the  arrangement  of  the  t  hreads 
in  the  patent  cloth  is  represented  in  fig.  1  as  woven  with 
two  shuttles,  and  in  tig.  2  as  woven  with  three. 


Fig.  1. 
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7  Fox  Brothers  &  Co.,  27  Tokenhonsc  Yard,  and  Wellington, 

Somerset — Manufacturers. 

White  and  dyed  woollen  serges. 

White  woollen  blanketing,  and  blankets. 

Hosiery  yarns. 

8  Powell,  Samuel,  52  Regent  Street— Inventor,  Patentee, 

and  Proprietor. 

Double-faced  cloth,  having  a  perfect  finish  on  each  side 
of  two  distinct  colours,  woven  in  one  single  fabric 
Specimens  of  superfine  double-faced  cloth  for  coats 
vests,  trousers,  ladies’  paletots;  and  stout  cloth,  for  over¬ 
coats. 

The  novel  application  of  these  fabrics  embraces  every 
description  of  clothing  which  can  be  made  reversible  upon 
the  patent  mode  of  construction  of  the  inventor  The  il 
lustration  of  their  application  will  be  seen  in  Class  20. 

9  Brown  &  F 0RSTER .  5  %o  Street,  Regent  Street — 

_  .  .  Proprietors. 

1  rousennga,  in  doeskins  aud  cassimeres  ;  in  Scotch 

tweeds,  and  natural  Cheviot  wool.  011 

Waistcoating  of  wool,  of  wool  and  silk,  of  silk  of  cot 
ton  and  of  China  grass;  all  of  British  manufacture 
Embroidery  on  cloth  and  on  silk.  acLure. 


Reversible  Witney  cloth,  for  travelling  coats,  &<•., 
manufactured  by  Danicll's  patent  process. 

Registered  double-surfaced  beaver,  for  overcoat*  and 
pantaloons. 

Himalaya  cloth,  for  warm  outside  garment  * ;  made  fr.un 
the  wool  of  the  Cashmere  shawl  goat. 

Fine  coloured  cloths,  for  coats,  manufactured  at  Brad¬ 
ford,  Wilts. 

Clarendon  cloths,  for  summer  paletots,  manufactured 
at  Trowbridge. 

Black  milled  doeskin,  for  pantaloons. 

Fine  single-milled  cassimeres  and  Sardinian  cloth,  for 
waistcoats  and  embroidery,  manufactured  at  Stroud;  the 
same,  embroidered. 

Single  milled  fancy  doeskins,  of  new  designs,  for  panta¬ 
loons,  manufactured  at  Trowbridge,  Wilts. 

13  Clark,  John  &  James,  Rasinghall  Stn-t ,  London, 
and  Tixnrbridgc,  Wiltshire. 

_  Woaded  black  single  cassimere;  patent  beaver,  Vene¬ 
tian,  and  ladies’  cloth. 

Satin-face  doeskin;  satin-face  siugle  doeskin.  Milled 
and  single  doeskin. 

Fur  Janus  beaver. 


14  Smith,  John  Bland,  &  Co.,  38  Basinghall  Street — • 

Proprietors. 

M  oollen  cloth  rendered  waterproof,  without  being  im¬ 
pervious  to  air,  the  texture  and  appearance  unaltered. 

15  Locke,  James,  119  and  127  Regent  .Sri— Manufacturer. 
Scotch  tweeds  for  deer-stalking,  riding,  and  walking; 

and  for  summer  and  warm  climates. 

Rnhri0t  Wf°L^Weed8’  for  footing  and  country  wear; 
J?  •  raenR  0  tbc  wo°l  which  they  are  made  in  its 
various  stages  of  manufacture. 

regiments'011  M  WOrn  by  the  Scotch  Highland 

JSJ&ST*  f0r  *“"*  ™d  tav»1,tas-  uaxrf  clan- 
Scotch  linsey-woolseys,  for  the  sea-side. 
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16  Stancomb,  .T.,  &  Sox,  Trowbridge,  Wills,  and  19 
Basinghall  Street,  London- — Manufacturers. 

Samples  of  mixture  doeskins,  fancy  moleskins,  fancy 
Angolas,  and  fancy  moleskins,  exhibited  for  fabric  and 
texture. 

Samples  of  fancy  Angolas,  twilled  buckskins,  imperial 
cloths  for  summer  coats,  and  thin  and  stout  Venetian 
cloth. 


1  i  Stancomb,  W.  Sc  J.,  juns.,  Trowbridge,  Wilts,  and  14 
Basitujkall  St  reel,  London — -M  anufacturers. 

Several  samples  of  single  elastic,  and  single  moleskin, 
of  fancy  texture;  all  wool. 

18  Sheppard,  W.  B.  &  G.,  Frame,  Somerset,  and  7  King 

St  reef,  C  Ihcnpside-  Manufacturer. 

Woollen  cloths,  Venetian  cloth,  and  fancy  coatings. 
Single  and  milled,  plain  and  fancy  cassimeres. 

19  Barber,  Howse,  &  Mead,  lit  St.  Paul’s  Churchgard — 

■ — Designers  and  Proprietors. 

West  of  England  and  Yorkshire  superfine  broad  cloths. 
Moscow  and  royal  British  beavers. 

The  Alpa  Vicuna  royal  shawl. 

Royal  beaver  shawl. 


20  Brett  Brothers  &  Co.,  Wood  Street — Designers. 
Piece  and  wool-dyed  black  cloths.  Wool-dyed  rifle¬ 
green  cloths.  Piece-dyed  black  cassimeres.  Wool-dyed 
black  doeskins.  Fancy  trouserings  of  various  styles  and 
qualities. 

21  Hudson  and  Bodspield,  Leeds  -  Manufacturers. 
Llama,  Venetian,  and  superfine  cloths. 


22  Slater,  E.,  Leeds — Manufacturers. 

Black  wool  barathea  cloth. 


23  Walker,  James,  &  Co.,  Bedford  Street,  Leeds — 
Manufacturers. 

Mohair  cloths,  various  colours,  for  making  and  trim¬ 
ming  ladies’  paletots,  first  and  second  quality.  Ladies’ 
cloths,  Union,  and  all  wool  Tweeds,  various  colours,  for 
ladies'  and  children’s  cloaks. 

Fancy  woollen  cloakings,  for  lining  gentlemen’s  coats. 


24  Snell,  J.,  Leeds — Manufacturer. 

Superfine  twilled  summer  cloth. 


25  Hacues,  Cook,  &  Wokmald,  Leeds — Manufacturers. 

Spanish  stripe  and  drab  beaver  cloths;  white,  coloured, 
and  home  blankets. 


2(i  Irwin,  E.,  Leeds — Manufacturer. 

Woollen  cloths. 


27  Eyres,  W.  &  Son,  Leeds — Manufacturers. 
Woollen  cloths. 


28  Hargreave  &  Xusseys,  Farnlet/  Low  Mills,  near  Leeds 

— Designers  and  Manufacturers. 

Royal  chameleon,  elastic;  transferable  clotli;  Vicuna 
fur,  with  woollen  back ;  dyed  black  cloth,  from  colonial 
wool.  _ 

29  Smith,  Wm.,  &  Son,  Leeds — Proprietors. 
Piece-dyed  sound  wool  black  cloths.  Mohair  cloths, 

coloured.'  Mixed  napped  Petershams.  Indigo  dyed  blue 
pilots.  Corbo  beavers.  Mixed  IV  itney. 


30  Lambert,  J.,  Leeds — Manufacturer. 

Ladies’  coatings;  tweeds.  Circassian,  Venetian,  and  mo¬ 
hair  cloths. 

31  Binks,  B.,  Leeds — Manufacturer. 

Superfine  woollen  cloths. 


32  Thornton,  Firth,  &  Ramsden,  Leeds — 

Manufacturers. 

Superfine  cloths,  silk  and  cotton  warp  ;  cashmerettes, 
and  blankets. 

33  L upton,  William,  &  Co.,  Leeds — Proprietors. 

Olive  cloth.  Blue  carriage  lining,  indigo  dye.  Blue 
cloth,  indigo  dye. 

34  Sykes,  John,  8c  Son,  Woodhouse  Lane,  Leeds — 

Manufacturers. 

Woollens: — Dyed  black,  medium,  fast  colour. 

Brown,  light  olive,  moss  olive,  dark  olive,  and  light 
bottle-green  cloth,  common  colour. 

Bottle-green,  woaded  colour. 

Light  blue,  indigo  dye. 

Invisible  green,  wool-dyed  black,  and  piece-dyed  black, 
common  colour. 

35  Stow  Brothers,  Leeds — Manufacturers . 
Superfine  woollen  cloths. 

37  Firth,  Edwin,  &  Sons,  J/eckmond trike,  near  Leeds — 

Manufacturers. 

Blankets:  coatings  of  alpaca  wool,  mohair,  and  camel’s 
hair. 

Cotton  diaper  rugs,  bleached  and  unbleached. 

38  Henry,  A.  8c  S.,  &  Co.,  Leeds — Manufacturers. 
Woollen  cloths  and  cotton  warp  cloths. 

39  Bateson  &  Co.,  I.ccds,  Yorkshire — Manufacturers. 
Black  cloths,  piece  and  wool  dyed. 

Indigo  blue  cloth,  wool  dyed. 

Blue,  green,  claret,  and  brown  cotton  warp  cloth,  piece 
dyed. 

Brown,  green,  and  blue  cloth,  wool  dyed. 

Medley  cloths. 

40  Pawson,  Son,  &  Martin,  Stonebridge  Mill,  near  Leeds, 

Yorkshire — Manufacturers. 

Black  cloths,  piece-dyed,  true  colours. 

Mulberry  ladies'  habit  cloth,  wool  dyed,  true  colour. 
Black  cloth,  and  rifle  Venetian,  wool  dyed,  woaded 
colour. 

Blue  Venetian,  wool  dyed. 

Olive,  black,  and  rifle,  ladies’  cloths;  and  rifle-habit 
cloth,  wool  dyed,  woaded  colours. 

41  Swaine,  Joshua  &  Edward,  &  Co.,  Gomcrsali  and  Leeds 

— Manufacturers. 

Superfine  wool-dyed  indigo  blue  Witney  duffils. 

Police  and  Canadian  eloths. 

42  Cooper,  D.  &  J.,  Leeds — Manufacturers. 
Superfine  woollen  and  doeskin  cloths. 

44  Hotiiam  Sc  Whiting,  Leeds — Manufacturers. 
Yorkshire  flannel. 

45  Cheetham,  C.  G.  Sc  W.,  Calverleg,  near  Leeds — 

Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  superfine  olive  broad  cloths  of  Australian 
wool.  Bottle-green  broad  cloths.  Sample  of  Australian 
wool,  in  case  of  Australian  mahogany. 

46  Sayillk,  J.,  Leeds — Manufacturer. 

Oxford,  pilot,  and  army  cloths. 

47  Gott,  Benjamin,  &  Sons,  Leeds— Manufacturers. 
Vroollen  cloths: — for  the  home  trade:  brown,  olive, 

and  blue;  and  black  woaded. 

For  the  American  market:  brown,  green,  olive,  bottle, 
black,  Adelaide,  olive  brown,  olive,  Strasburgli,  bottle 
rateen.  Drake  neck,  black,  dahlia,  Adelaide,  olive  brown, 
aud  olive  rateen. 

For  the  Chinese  market:  scarlet,  salmon,  black,  green, 
gentian,  blue,  dahlia,  ash,  purple,  and  Burgundy. 
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Cr  asses  12  &  15. — WOOLLEN’  AND  WORSTED. 
Auka*  L,  M.  N.  0. 10 to  17,  South  Gai 


For  the  Russian  market :  orange,  green,  sky-blue, 

scarlet,  yellow,  carmine,  andgenban.  lavcudci. 

For  the  home  trade:  lady*  brown,  ruoy, 
dove,  chocolate,  and  gentian,  cloth. 

4_q  Smithson,  Thomas,  Bramley,  near  Leeds— 
Manufacturer. 

Black  medium  cloth,  piece-dyed.  ,  , 

Dark  blue  ladies’  cloth;  fine  habit  cloth,  black  hat  it 
cloth  wool  dyed;  superfine  goods  of  woaded  colours. 
Superior  bhick  cloth,  wool-dyed  and  woaded  colour. 
Common  wool-dyed  black  cloth. 

40  York  &  Sheepshanks,  /im/s— Manufacturers,  Dyers, 
and  Finishers. 

Woaded  wool  black;  second  woollen  cloth.  Piece-dyed 
black,  and  piece-dyed  black  medium,  and  hist  dye. 

50  George,  T.  W.,  &  Co.,  Leeds— Dyers  and  Finishers. 
Worsted  tastings  in  fast  black,  not  woaded,  and  in 

various  colours. 

51  Wilkinson,  John,  St.  /Men's  Mills,  Leeds — 

Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

New  thin  ship  sheathing,  for  placing  on  the  ship’s  side 
underneath  the  copper  sheathing;  thick  ship  sheathing 
for  placing  between  the  timbers  in  building. 

Patent  padding  and  wadding  for  garments;  soft  white 
medical  cloth,  backed  with  India-rubber,  for  poultices,  or 
under  home-saddles,  See.;  soft  white  saddle-cloth,  without 
India-rubber. 

Gun  wadding  of  first  and  second  quality;  haik  felt  for 
steam-pipe  and  boiler  covering,  and  for  deadening  sound. 

Indigo  blue  pilot  felt;  indigo  blue  pilot,  and  brown 
pilot  for  great  coats. 

52  Wilkinson,  W.  &  E.,  Leeds — Manufacturers. 
Crape,  all  wool. 

Cord,  all  wool,  for  summer  cloth,  manufactured  in 
the  worsted  manner. 


o4  Robinson,  Thomas,  Deicsbwi /  dfour,  Bcwsb'ey — 
Manufacturer. 

Three-points  Mackinaw,  super  merino,  merino  bath, 
and  rosed  blankets. 


55  Crabtree,  W.,  Deicslmry— Manufacturer. 

Bath  blankets,  fine,  and  striped  with  fancy  colours  at 
the  cuds. 

56  M  1UTW0RTH,  J.,  &  Son,  EarlshseUon ,  Deicsbury — 

Manufacturers. 

Two  home  blankets. 


oi  Stead,  W  alter,  &  Co.,  Leeds — Manufacturers. 

Superfine  broad-cloth,  and  wool-dyed  woaded  black, 
sample  oi  tine  German  wool. 
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Haley,  J.,  &  Sox,  Brnmley,  near  Leeds _ 

Manufacturers. 

Woollen  cloths,  made  in  the  white. 


o9  Haley,  A.  &  C.,  Bramley,  near  Lccds- 
Manufacturers. 

W  oollen  cloths,  made  in  the  white. 
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Hartley,  J..  &  Son,  UnrUcy,  near  Leeds 
Designers  and  Manufacturers. 

Heather  tweed,  woaded;  and  blooming  heather  tweed, 
woaded  and  grained,  for  shooting-coats,  made  from  A  us- 
tralian  wool.  _ 

(;o  "Webster,  Thomas,  154  I ‘ark  Lane,  L<yd, 
Manufacturer. 

Superfine  broad  woollen  cloth. 


Pease,  Heaton  &  Co.,  Deeds— Inventors  and 
t,  v  .  ,  .  Proprietors. 

aU  W°01'  ta' even, 
an(1  other  clotll8>  cotton  and 
Cl0th’  cotto»  worsted. 

new  description  Tn  "coloi <m<  f  Wflollen  woft>  finish  of  a 
printing.  En  ^  "  in  white  for 

°  ’  81111  warP.  and  worsted  damasks. 


(j; j  Webster,  D.,  Leeds-  Manufacturer. 

Superfine  wool-dyed  black  cloths. 

64  Bramley  Woollen  Cloth  Company,  Brand,  y,  i  o 
Leeds — Dyers  and  Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  black  cloth,  wool-dyad,  true  aud  cmmimn 
colour. 

G5  Green,  H.  F.,  &Soss,  Leeds  Manufacturers. 

Orleans  cloth,  in  block*  and  various  shades. 

07  Gray,  s..  <  r  Le\  W  nufacturer. 

Woollen  cloths:  drab  and  blue  prune) lo  livery -doth. 
Russian  green  prunelle  habit*.cloth. 

68  Cromagk,  John  Judson,  /  1  M.m  i  tm  r. 

Woaded  and  fast  black  cloth,  suitable  for  the  1 .  < 

market — exhibited  for  superior  m  urnfm  !  ure  and  lini-h. 
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Fenton,  William.  /  L 

Manufacturer. 

Billiard-cloths,  green,  crimson,  mid  scarlet. 


70  Ellis,  John  W.,  &  Co.,  12  r,  AIL,  . .  t,  i  d, 

— Manufacturer. 

Samples  of  doth,  saved  list  indigo  bine-  all  w>sd,  and 
a  frieze  with  cotton  warp  and  A  us-  rail, in  wool. 

71  Woodhoesr,  John,  HA  U>  >  '  ,  L 

Manufacturer. 

Cloth,  woollen  weft  and  cotton  warp,  fu-t  colour  blue; 
Cloth,  common  colour,  black. 


72  Beaumont,  William,  r,,  rst  -  Ilnu-e,  /’  /  7, 
near  Lea  1 1 — Man  u  fact  uror. 

Black  cloths,  made  both  from  Sydney  and  Saxony 
wool,  piece  dyed. 

74  MlDDLEBROOK,  John,  Bi  stall,  near  Leeds. 

Superfine  cloth  flannel,  of  extra  width,  and  of  the  na¬ 
tural  colour  ot  the  wool;  specimen  of  coarser  quulit  v. 


75  Sykes,  David,  &  Co.,  J.ceils  Manuf.ictu.rers. 
Black  milled  cloth. 


<  t  Gill  &  Bishop,  Leeds  Manufacturers. 
Brown,  gentian,  drab,  and  black  mohair. 


7°  Aewdall,  A\  it. Liam,  &  Son.  BmaJcn,  near  Leeds 
— Manufacturers. 

Woollen  cloths  of  different  qualities,  viz.,  Spanish 
r«‘peS,*gre>  i-ls1'  a<lluK  doths,  and  medium  cloths,  of 
different  qualities;  milled  hair-list  and  double  milled 
uair-ust  cloths. 


1 '  ^  ai  kkr,  j.,  &  Sons,  WlUlavr,  near  Leeds— 

sin, ,,  A  uf*st),reM*  Dy®».  and  Finishers. 

•  uglu  and  nulled  cassimeres  figured  and  colouref 
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Smiiii,  M  illiam,  Bailey,  near  Deicsbury — 

\v  .  .  ....  Manufacturer. 

cloth  Grewi  Pitney.  Indigo  blue  pilot 

blue  pilot  Whlte  Imxturo>  n»PI»d  pilot.  Dogwood 
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Classes  12  &  15.— WOOLLEN  AND  WORSTED. 
Areas  L.  M.  N.  O.  10  to  17,  and  South  Transept  Gau.ehy. 


81  Sheard,  M.,  &  Sons,  B  t tic y,  near  Dewsbury — • 

Manufacturers. 

Lodged  blue  pilot  cloth.  Blue  mixture,  stoel  mixture, 
and  Oxford  mixture  Petershams. 


82  JuuB,  J.,  Sc  Sons,  Jiatley,  near  Dewsbury — 
Manufacturers. 

Wool-dyed  blue  Witney  cloth;  blue  pilot  cloth;  and 
brown  pilot  cloth.  Woollen  fabric  with  cotton  lining 
thrown  on  the  back,  being  a  new  combination  of  materials. 
Blue  pilot  cloth,  piece  dyed. 


88  Wilson,  David,  B  liley,  near  Dewsbury — Manufacturer. 
Indigo  blue  pilot  cloth. 

8-1  Webster,  A.,  Abbey  Mill,  Kirkstall,  Leeds — 
Manufacturer. 

Superfine  woollen  cloths. 

85  Hudswf.i.l,  J.,  &  Son,  Bailey,  near  Dewsbury — 
Manufacturers. 

Fancy  wrapper  for  travelling  ;  and  fancy  lining  for 
overcoats,  See. ;  made  entirely  of  English  wool. 

8G  Buookf.,  John,  Sc  Sons,  Hanley,  near  Huddersfield — 
Manufacturers. 

Specimens  in  each  stage  of  the  manufacture  of  broad 
woollen  cloth.  Assortment  of  broad  woollen  cloths  of 
various  colours,  quality,  and  substance. 

87  Walker,  Joseph.  &  Sons,  Huddersfield — 

Manufacturers. 

Brown,  black,  and  grey  buffalo. 

Black  alpaca,  lavender  mohair. 

Blue  and  white  mixed  mohair.  Black  mixture  mohair. 
Low  black  mohair. 

Brown,  black,  green,  royal  blue,  scarlet,  drab,  and 
claret  mohair. 

Grey  mixed  alpaca.  Yellow  mohair  heading.  Dog- 
hair  cloth. 

All  for  ladies’  cloaks  ami  men’s  over-coats. 

88  Taylor,  James,  Melt  haw,  near  Huddersfield — 

Manufacturer. 

Fancy  woollens. 

89  Lkarovi),  Edward.  Huddersfield -  Manufacturer. 
Specimens  of  cashmere  merinos,  used  for  ladies'  boot 

tops.  _ 

‘>0  Shaw,  Peter,  Lockwood,  Huddersfield — Manufacturer. 
Woadcd  black  broad  woollen  cloths. 


91  Peace,  Aaron,  Sc  Co.,  Clayton  1 1  e.d,  Huddersfield 
— Manufacturers. 

Silk  chiud  dress.  Silk  and  wool  dress. 


92  Green,  J.,  Huddersfield— Manufacturer. 

Various  specimens  of  linseys. 

93  Hinchijfke,  John,  &  Son,  Hen-mill,  near 

Huddersfield  Manufacturers. 

Woaded  mixed  doeskin,  and  mixed  durables,  exhibited 
for  cheapness  and  utility. 


94  Kenyon,  Jonas  &  James,  Doyley  Mills,  Huddersfield 

— Manufacturers. 

Woollen  Silesian  stripes  for  gentlemen’s  dress. 

95  Bennett,  John  Sc  Abraham,  Bradley  Mills, 

near  If uddersfield —  M anufacturers. 

Black  Venetian  cloth,  manufactured  from  superfine 
Prussian  wool.  Registered  black  Lahore  cloth,  from 
Cashmere  wool.  Double  Napier  cloth,  one  side  wool, 
the  other  from  the  goat  of  Cashmere,  and  one  side  wool ; 
the  other  from  tho  goat  of  South  America,  known  as 
Vicuna  wool. 


96  Hebbletii  waite  &  Lister,  Market  Place,  Hudders¬ 
field — Designers  and  Manufacturers. 
Specimens  of  (all  wool)  elastic  eleplmnta  ribs,  for 
trouserings,  &e. 


97  Crosland,  William  Sc  H.,  Huddersfield — 

Manufacturers. 

Woollen  fancy  pantaloon  cloths,  new  designs  and  im¬ 
proved  elasticity. 

98  Shaw,  John,  William,  &  Henry,  Victoria  Mill, 

Huddersfield — Manufacturers. 

Woadcd  wool-dyed,  black,  broad,  and  superfine  cloth. 
Piece-dyed  black  cloth  and  prunelle.  Wool-dyed  black 
doeskin  and  cassimere;  and  rifle  broad  cloth  and  wool- 
dyed  Oxford  broad  cloth. 

99  Mi  do  lev  Brothers,  Huddersfield—  Manufacturers. 
Super  Angola  mixtures  for  trousers. 


1 00  Hastings  Brothers,  Huddersfield — Manufacturers. 

Cloths — mediums,  milled  and  double  milled,  or  treble 
milled.  Doeskins.  Cassimeres. 


1.01  Wriglev,  John,  &  Sons,  Huddersfield — 
Manufacturers. 

Claret,  olive,  steel-mixed,  green,  and  light-blue  livery 
cloths. 

Bright  blue  cloth,  for  carriage  linings. 

102  Vickerman  &  Beaumont,  Huddersfield — 

Manufacturers. 

Black  broad  cloths,  cassimeres,  and  doeskins,  piece- 
dyed,  permanent  colour  and  finish. 

103  Armitagi:  Brothers,  Huddersfield — Importers  and 

Manufacturers. 

Woaded  black  elephant  beavers,  55  inches  wide,  great 
weight,  4(3  and  44  ounces  to  the  yard,  manufactured 
entirely  from  Port  Phillip  wool. 

Albert  check,  requiring  no  lining  for  the  coats,  one 
side  being  a  plain  colour,  the  other  checked. 

Albert  cloth,  the  two  sides  being  different  colours. 
“Exhibition”  cloths,  56  inches  wide,  weighing  only- 
twelve  ounces  to  the  yard. 

Scoured  Sydney  skin  wool,  grown  in  New  South  Wales, 
and  washed  by  J.  T.  Armitage  and  Co.,  of  Sydney. 

104  Lockwood,  Joshua.  &  Keighley,  William, 

H  uddersfield  Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  patent  woollen  cords,  velvet  and  leather 
cloths,  chiefly  for  trousers. 


105  Bar Ni cot  Sc  Hirst,  Huddersfield,  Wilsham,  and 
Meltliam — Manufacturers. 

Buckskin,  Orleans,  crape  and  fancy  doeskin,  and  hair¬ 
line  for  trousers,  made  from  middle-price  colonial  (Port 
Phillip)  wool.  _ 

100  Barber,  J.,  Sc  Sons,  Holmfirth,  near  Huddersfield — 
Manufacturers. 

Drab  kersey  for  trousers  or  coats. 

107  Holmes,  J.,  Sc  Sons,  Scholes,  near  Holmfirth, 

1  'urksh  it  -e — Man  u  fact  urers . 

Woaded  black  doeskiu  and  Vienna. 


108  Mali.inson  &  Sons,  Huddersfield — Manufacturers. 

Wool -dyed  black  doeskins,  exhibited  as  specimens  of 
manufacture  and  finish. 


109  Beardsell,  Isaac,  &  Co.,  TAonysbrtdge,  near 
H  uddersfield — Man  u  fact  urers . 

Woaded  black  broad  coating,  steel  broad  coating,  and 
black  Venetian  coating,  manufactured  of  colonial  wool 
grown  by'  the  Australian  Agricultural  Company. 

Woaded  black  broad  single-mil  led  coating,  manufactured 
of  a  picklock,  selected  from  a  Silesian  prize  wool.  Black 
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2  &  15  — AV00LLEN  AND  WORSTED. 
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and  blue  broad  coating,-  SacK.  r 

doublc'faced;  woaded 

steel,  See. 


no’  Shaw  Son,  &  Co.,  Huddersfield-^ anufacturerB. 

Woollen  cloths  r-Black  superfine  broads;  fancy  coat- 


mgs 


Fancy  trouserings;  reversible  cloth. 
Pattern  cards  of  fancy  goods. 


Ill 


and 


Taylor,  J.,  &  Son,  Newsome,  Huddersfield 

Manufacturers. 

Fancy  waistcoatings,  wool,  silk,  and  cotton; 
woollen  trousers’  goods  (best  Angolas);  and  woo 
shawls  and  scarfs.  Ladies’  and  children  s  dresses. 

112  Johnson,  John,  Loch-cod,  Huddersfield— Dyer. 
Floss-yams  in  various  shades. 

113  Day,  J..  &  Son,  Void  Green,  H  5  »- 

Manufacturers. 

Merinos  (cotton  chain  shot  with  woollen),  used  chiefly 

for  the  tops  of  ladies’  boots. 

Cashmerettes,  cotton  shot  with  woollen  and  silk  shot 
with  woollen;  used  for  summer  over-coats. 

1U  Willott,  William,  &  Co.,  Huddersfield— 

Manufacturers. 

Woollen  goods,  viz.,  drab  livery,  kersey.  Waterproof 
drab  Devon  kersey.  Extra  treble  kersey.  Woaded  wool- 
dyed  black  cassimere;  and  wool-dyed  black  doeskin. 

115  Schwann,  F.,  Huddersfield— Merchant. 

Fancy  vesting  called  valencias  or  toilinets,  and  quilt¬ 
ings.  Fancy  pantaloon  stuffs.  Fancy  dresses  for  ladies 
and  children.  Cassinets,  cashmerettes,  summer  paletots, 
and  merinos.  Shoe  and  boot  fancy  cloths.  Summer-coat 
and  paletot  articles.  Woollen  beavers,  pilot  cloths,  and 
napped  Petershams.  Tweeds.  Plaids  and  checks.  Buck¬ 
skins,  doeskins,  fancy  woollen  pantaloons  and  over-coat 
stuffs,  composed  of  mohair,  alpaca,  and  Vicuna.  “  Ele¬ 
phant  and  rhinoceros”  skins.  Frieze d  coatings.  Shawls. 
Mohair  headings. 

Plain  woollen  cloth.  Red  paddings.  Carpets.  Gro- 
grams,  barracans,  twilled  summer  cloths.  Printed  para¬ 
mattas  and  merinos.  Woollen  blankets  and  horse-covers. 

Specimen  of  ornamenting  and  lettering  the  show-end 
(nead-end)  of  woollen  cloths,  kerseymeres,  & c. 

110  Tolson,  J.,  &  Sons,  Dalton,  Huddersfield — 
Manufacturers. 

Waistcoatings,  comprising  figured  quiltings,  shawl 
cashmeres,  Persian  velvets,  beavers,  low  vestings.  Trou¬ 
serings.  Challi  wool  plaids  for  children’s  dresses  for 
spring  and  for  winter. 

117  Wriclev,  J.  &  T.  C.,  Huddersfield — Manufacturers. 

Moscow  beaver,  two  faces,  different  colour  and  finish. 
Moskitto,  two  faces,  different  colour  and  different  mate¬ 
rial  .  J  anus,  nap-face,  beavered  and  Witnev,  and  checked 
back.  Partridge  mixture,  for  shooting-coats.  Reversible 
cloth,  finished  on  both  sides.  Stockinette,  or  tricot. 
Fancy  trouserings. 

lib  Sykes  &  Ogden,  Huddersfield — Wool-cleaners 
and  Inventors. 

Drawings  illustrative  of  patent  and  improved  wool- 
cleaning  machine,  which  will  clean  50  lbs.  of  wool  per 
hour.  1 

Burry  and  motcy  wool,  with  the  same  cleaned  from  the 
burs  and  motes  ;  and  specimens  of  burs  and  motes  as  taken 
from  the  wood  by  the  machine,  cleaned,  and  brought  into 
a  good  state.  ° 

119  Hinchufp,  J.  &  G.,  Huddersfield — Manufacturers, 
proof;  kerSCy>  °tdin”y  millcd  and  Devonslui-e  water- 


Black  and  steel  doeskins;  Oxford  and  mixture  doe- 
skills. 

Various  fancy  woollen  trousering'. 

190  Beardsf.i.l,  Charles,  &Son,  UMiehid/e,  //udders- 

“  prfd. _ -Designers  and  Manufacturers. 

Woollen  pantaloons,  plain  and  tancy. 

1-1  starkly,  J.  &  V 

Manufacturers. 

Drab  woollen  cords.  Drab  thickset  constitution. 
Fancy,  plaiu,  and  woollen  velveteens. 

OoWGILL,  JESSOP,  &  <’<>.,  Huddersfield — 
Manufacturers. 

Cashmerettes  for  coats  and  ladies'  boots. 

1 0.3  Ih'TH  &  Fischer,  Huddersfichl  Merchants, 
"plain  and  striped  Franklin  coatings,  wool  face. 

Mohair  back  double  Queen's  cloakings. 

Mohair  back  pantaloons.  Registered. 

194  Clay,  J.  T.,  Hast r ll»dde>  fi-  Manufacturer. 

Woollen  trouserings,  blue  and  white  angolas;  the  blue 
being  a  pure  indigo  dye.  Manufactured  fr. >m  tine  Saxony 
wool;  from  Australian  wool;  and  sundry  varieties. 

Waistcoatings  in  woollen  and  silk;  and  of  line  worsted 
yarn,  cotton  and  silk. 

Union  cloth,  composed  of  woollen  and  cotton.  V  ieuna 
cloth. 
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Schofield,  Jonathan,  Ihstn-I;,  u.  -  Ha. it.  .  I 

—  Manufacturer. 

Fancy  woollen  trouserings,  different  patterns,  and 
woollen  and  cotton,  mixed. 

Silk,  woollen,  and  cotton  waistc-ating.-,  in  different 
colours  of  buffs,  d ralo,  &c. 

Patent  British  cashmeres,  all  wool,  different  c-huii 

Fancy  bed  furniture  in  wool  and  silk,  and  in  vv—1  '.lk, 
and  cotton. 

Fancy  dresses  in  wool  and  cotton,  &e. 

Fancy  shawls,  all  wool,  and  w— 1  and  cotton. 
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Norton,  Joseph,  Chyl  e.  IF-/,  Jfudi, 

Manufacturer. 

Summer  shawls  and  coatings.  Registered  winter  wool¬ 
len  shawls,  unique;  and  novelty,  having  four  distinct 
patterns  or  appearances  in  one  shawl.  Union  shawls. 
Registered  goods  for  dresses,  waistcoatings,  and  cloakings. 
Tabic  covers.  Woollen,  alpaca,  and  rabbit's  down  glove- 
cloths.  Registered  fancy  woollen  trouserings.  Stocki¬ 
nette  trouserings.  Crochet  counterpane. 

12  <  Oldfield,  Allan,  Sc  Co..  Lochrnnd  Mills,  and 
Huddersfield,  Yorkshirt  -  Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  the  various  stages  of  the  fancy  woollen 
manufacture,  from  the  wool  to  a  warp  prepared  for  the 
loom;  also  pattern  ranges  of  fancy  woollen  trouserings, 
fr.  in  the  loom  to  the  finished  cloth,  with  a  drawing  of 
Oldfield  s  patent  machine  for  piecing  woollen  eardings. 
Fancy  broad  cloth  for  overcoats, 
f  ancy  doeskin  trousering,  and  fancy  crape  trousering. 
Made  from  fine  wool.  Exhibited  for  their  manufacture. 

black  and  brown  twist  checked  tweed,  made  from  waste, 
&c.,  without  any  wool. 

black,  brown,  and  white  twist  checked  tweed,  made 
from  waste,  See.,  without  any  wool. 

128  Hoadley  &  Prime,  Halifax -  Manufacturers. 

.arnnsks,  f°r  furniture  purposes,  of  different,  qualities 
am  coloms,  manufactured  of  silk,  cotton,  and  wool,  either 
separately  or  m  combination. 
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Brown,  William,  /falifax- Manufacturer. 
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130  Arroyo,  James,  &  Son,  Halifax — Spinners  and 
Manufacturers. 

Table-covers: — Cotton  and  worsted,  and  silk  and 
worsted. 

Damasks: — All  worsted;  cotton  and  worsted,  yarn 
and  piece  dyed;  silk  and  worsted,  and  with  silk  swivel 
figure. 

Articles  for  ladies’  dresses: — Silk  and  cotton;  silk  and 
worsted;  silk,  worsted,  and  cotton;  worsted  and  cotton. 

Plain  goods,  all  worsted: — Serges  de  Berry,  hustings, 
princettas,  crapes,  plain-backs,  camlets,  shalloons,  wild- 
bores,  full  twills,  alepinas,  merinos,  Says,  East  India 
camlet,  long  ells. 

Plain  goods,  worsted  and  cotton: — Union  serges  de 
Berry  and  lastings;  cotton  warp  princettas  and  full 
twills  ;  Orleans,  lustres,  Coburg,  cotton  warp  says, 
linings. 

Worsted  and  cotton  gambroons,  for  trousering. 

Ponchos: — Plain  and  brocade,  striped;  aravenas,  Vi¬ 
cunas. 

Yergas,  for  horse-covers. 

Yarns:  Single,  two-fold,  and  four-fold  carded  yarns; 
single,  two,  and  four-fold  combed;  single,  lustre  and 
damask  weft;  single  warp;  two-fold  camlet  warp  and 
weft;  two-fold  lusting  warp;  two  and  three-fold  Genappe. 


1  30a.  Ecroyd,  Wii.i.tam  &  Son,  near  Burnley— 
Manufacturers. 

1.  Power-loom  Coburg  cloth  (mixed  fabric,  cotton  and 
wool,  for  dresses);  range  of  qualities. 

2.  Orleans  cloth,  similar  fabric. 

.‘3.  Saxony  Orleans  cloth  (mixed  fabric,  cotton  and 
wool),  for  dresses,  differing  from  No.  2,  only  in  being  of  a 
soft  instead  of  bright  and  sharp  texture. 

4.  Mousseline  de  laine  (mixed  fabric,  cotton  and  wool), 
for  dresses;  range  of  qualities,  printed  and  dyed. 

5.  Power-loom  Saxe  Coburg  cloth,  made  from  cotton 
and  wool ;  a  new  fabric,  of  light  texture,  with  a  range 
of  qualities. 

(3.  Power-loom  Barege  de  laine,  made  from  cotton  and 
wool ;  range  of  qualities,  printed  and  dyed. 

7.  Bunting  for  ships’  colours  and  railway  signals,  made 
by  power-loom;  all  wool. 

8.  Worsted  heald  or  heddle  yarn,  range  of  qualities, 
spun,  and  twisted,  and  singed  (to  deprive  it  of  loose 
fibre),  by  power;  it  is  used  in  the  weaving  of  cotton, 
worsted,  woollen,  silk  and  fiax  fabrics,  to  effect  the 
movement  of  the  warp  threads  during  weaving,  for  which 
it  is  required  to  be  strong,  smooth,  and  even. 

9.  Worsted  genappe  chord,  prepared  as  in  No.  8,  and 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  braids,  fringes.  See.,  its 
smoothness  enabling  it  to  be  well  combined  with  silk; 
range  of  qualities. 

10.  Worsted  press  bagging,  used  for  making  bags,  in 
which  linseed,  rape-seed,  &c,,  are  crushed  to  extract  the 
oil.  It  is  therefore  required  to  be  strong  and  durable, 
and  not  to  mat  together  or  felt,  which  would  prevent 
the  oil  from  passing  through  it. 


131  Shepard  &  Perfect,  Cross  Hills  Mill,  Halifax — 
Manufacturers. 

Cotton  and  worsted,  all  worsted,  and  silk  and  worsted 
damasks. 

Silk  and  worsted  and  cotton  and  worsted  Victoria  vel¬ 
vet  damasks. 

Silk  and  worsted  and  cotton  and  worsted  Victoria  vel¬ 
vet  table-cover. 

Plain  and  brocade  striped  worsted  poncho. 

All  the  patterns  arc  registered. 

The  manufacturers  express  their  opinion  that  the 
Victoria  velvet  damask  and  table-cover,  are  in  a  style  that 
has  not  been  previously  made  in  this  country. 

The  article  poncho  is  used  by  the  natives  of  certain 
parts  of  South  America  as  a  cloak,  or  outer  garment. 
The  required  length,  when  cut  from  the  piece,  has  a  slit 
made  in  it,  for  the  head  of  the  wearer  to  pass  through. 


133  Barracloi  gh,  W.m.,&Son,  Halifax — Manufacturers. 
.Samples  of  woollen  cloths: — Scarlet,  green,  yellow,  and 

Indigo  blue,  striped;  and  scarlet  white  list;  crimson  and 
drab  druggets;  red  union  paddings,  two  kinds;  super  red 
cloth  paddings;  brown,  dark  and  light  grey  kerseys;  blue 
linsey;  fancy  warp  tweed;  green,  red,  crimson,  and  blue 
printed  linseys;  white  house  cloth;  crimson  and  green 
embossed  table  covers.  Exhibited  for  cheapness  of  j>ro- 
duction  and  general  utility7. 

134  Ward,  John  Whitelry,  Halifax — Manufacturer. 
Cotton  and  worsted  damasks,  yard-dyed,  fast  colours; 

woven  in  the  power-loom,  with  Jacquard  machine. 

Worsted  damask,  ingrain  colour,  and  ingrain  crimson, 
with  borders,  for  draperies. 

Victoria  table-cloth,  made  from  cotton  and  worsted, 
dyed  previous  to  weaving,  fast  colours. 


135  M'Crea,  H.  C.,  Halifax — Manufacturer. 

Furniture  damasks,  piece  and  yam  dyed.  Cotton  and 
worsted;  all  worsted;  silk,  worsted,  and  cotton;  silk  and 
worsted;  and  cotton  and  worsted,  Geneva. 

Table-covers.  Cotton  and  worsted;  silk  and  worsted; 
and  silk  and  woollen,  yarn-dyed.  All  registered. 

Poncho  stuffs,  all  worsted,  used  in  South  America. 


136  Ci.ay,  J.,  Sc  Sons,  Halifax — Manufacturers. 

Linsey,  for  masons  and  carpenters’  jackets.  PI  aiding, 
for  drawers.  Cricket  jackets,  liaised  kersey.  Milled 
kersey7,  for  colliers’  and  excavators’  smocks  and  coats. 
Fearnought,  for  draymen’s  coats.  Blue  flannel,  for  colliers 
and  sailors’  shirts,  &c.  Galway  or  Irish  flannel.  Ironing 
blanket. 


137  Aked,  J.,  &  Sons,  Halifax — Manufacturers. 

Pantaloons,  plain  cotton  and  worsted,  yarn  and  piece 
dyed.  Fancy  chocks,  yarn  dyed. 

Mixture  coatings,  cotton  and  worsted,  yarn  and  piece 
dyed.  Plain  lastings,  and  super  worsted  crapes,  all  wool. 
Cashmeres,  cotton  and  woollen. 


138  Wilson,  John,  Forest  Cottage,  Ovendcn,  near  Halifax 

— Manufacturer. 

Ponchos,  Mantuas,  and  shawls;  in  woollen,  cotton,  and 
worsted. 

139  Salt,  Titus,  Bradford,  Yorkshire — Manufacturer. 

Alpaca  manufactures: — Goods  made  from  alpaca,  with 

cotton-warp,  dyed  in  the  piece:  alpaca  lustres,  black, 
various  qualities ;  coloured  and  chameleon,  in  three 
qualities  ;  alpaca  Coburgs,  black  and  coloured,  various 
qualities  ;  figured  alpaca  lustres:  twilled  alpaca  lustre 
linings,  black,  coloured,  and  various  qualities  ;  serge 
alpaca,  lustre  linings,  black,  various  qualities  ;  coloured 
plain  twilled  and  satin  alpaca  mixtures;  coloured  satin 
alpaca  lustres. 

Goods  made  from  alpaca,  in  its  natural  colours,  with 
cotton-warp  mixtures  :  plain  and  twilled  mixtures,  and 
Croton  coatings,  various  qualities. 

Goods  made  from  alpaca,  with  silk-warp,  dyed  in  the 
piece  :  Silk-warp  alpaca  lustres,  black,  coloured,  and 
chameleon,  various  qualities  ;  figured  silk-warp  alpaca 
lustres,  chameleon,  various  qualities. 

Goods  made  from  alpaca,  in  its  natural  colours,  with 
silk-warp:  alpaca  mixture  poplins;  poplins,  plain  colours ; 
Chimi  poplins;  satin-striped  mixture  poplins;  silk  checked 
poplins;  chameleon  silk-warp  figured  alpaca  lustres;  silk- 
warp  summer  coatings. 

Goods  made  from  alpaca,  with  warp  composed  of  silk 
and  cotton,  dyed  in  the  piece  :  alpaca  Incas,  colours ; 
figured  Amazonians,  colours  ;  figured  silk-striped  alpaca 
lustres,  colours;  satin-striped  alpaca  lustres,  black;  um¬ 
brella  cloth;  alpaca  Madelines,  colours. 

Goods  made  from  alpaca,  in  its  natural  colours,  with 
warp  composed  of  silk  and  cotton  :  satin-striped  alpaca 
mixtures;  parasol  cloth;  figured  alpaca  amazonians;  al¬ 
paca  Madelina. 
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■  British  alpaca  wool,  grown  by  the  Ear 


. 1  of 

Specimens  of 

D  s'lSimo,,  »f  -U-.  C0M‘  °f  301,111 

quaU  tie's ^ dyed Tn '  the  piece  ;  chameleons,  chine,,  and 
gauze  chameleon,  \arn-( j >  '  •  warn  yarn-dyed: 

c„o,i»  ';»*  frr '“ts,  iT«i  »“»»'• 

c]iin<5,  and  chameleon  poplin,,  u  m 

^Specimens  of  Rmsto  «ol;  «ta>  «*l  »>■<'  tlie 
yams.  .  ,  .  ., 

[The  alpaca  is  an  animal  of  the  Llama  tribe,  inha  >i  - 
i„g  the  mountain-region  of  Peru.  The  wool  or  hair  »  of 
various  shades  of  black,  white,  grey,  brown,  &c.,  and  i» 
remarkable  for  brightness  and  lustre,  great  length  ot 
staple,  and  extreme  softness.  This  wool  was  brought 
into  general  use  in  this  country  about  16  years  ago  by 
the  present  exhibitor.  Since  that  time  the  various  ob¬ 
stacles  in  the  way  of  its  successful  working  have  been 


Coatings,  worsted,  cotton,  silk,  &c. 


Mohair  mixtures, 
illustrative  of  the  processes  of  the  Alpaca 
viz: — 

uni  a  superior  fleece 
of  mohair  or  goat’s  wool  troro  a  The  same  sorted 

01  UlOIKUL  ..  {■„  *1.0  wnol-comhcr.  The 


Specimens 

«nd  mohair  manufactures. 

Fleece  of  alpaca  wool  from  lVru  ami  a  bh,wi 
of  mohair  or  goat’s  wool  from  1  urkey.  he  wn 
into  live  distinct  qualities  for  the  wool-combj 
“  me  on  the  wool -combs,  showmg  the  "sliver  or  bmg 
fibre  of  quality,  No.  4,  used  in  thee.nbrmdmocl  alpacas 
exhibited  as  above,  and  the  “noil  or  portion  ol  wool 

left  on  the  comb  after  the  sl.ver  .s  draw  n  off  and  wluch 

i8  used  for  making  heavy  cloths,  bul.c  mohair  cloaks 
te  The  same  in  the  various  stages  ol  preparation  ami 
spinning  until  reduced  to  yarn  on  the  spool  or  weaver’s 

bobbiu.  _ _ 

141  Schwann,  Kki.l,  &  C’o.,  JJradf  Proprw.rs. 

Worsted  merinos,  hustings,  serge  de  Berry,  *  tin  m i  go, 
savs  figured  Bussells,  velillos,  ermtalas,  cubieas,  and 
alepinas.  Silk-warp  Coburgs  ;  double -twill  ;  plain  and 
figured  Bussells,  anil  alpaca  lustres;  dyed  m  the  piece,  m 
various  colours.  Silk-warp  mixed  alpacas,  givy  weft 
natural  colour  of  the  wool.  Cotton-warp  CAluuv-; 
ditto,  double-twilled;  plain  and  figured  Bus-ells;  Oi  l.  m 
demi,  alpaca,  mohair,  and  twilled  alpaca  lustre-;  , 
linings,  worsted  weft;  linings,  mohair  weft;  tivuivd  Or¬ 
leans;  plain  and  figured  satins;  dyed  in  the  |  . ,  in 

various  colours.  Cotton-weft-  listings  and  eig.  -  do 


n 

quite” overcome,  and  the  alpaca  manufacture  now  ranks  I  Berry; 

as  one  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  Bradford  Berry:  dyed  in  the  piece  in  various  .....  .  N  >•  - 

cottou  dresses,  dyed  m  the  yarn.  Cotton  and  woisted 
black  and  white  checks  ;  cotton  and  worsted  fancy 
dresses;  cottou,  worsted,  and  silk  dresses.  Cotton  and 
wool  plaids.  _ _  _ 


worsted  stuff  trade.  The  articles  produced  from  alpaca 
in  combination  with  silk  are  especially  noticeable  for  their 
softness  and  brilliancy.  The  bulk  of  the  goods,  however, 
are  marie  with  cotton  warp,  and  when  dyed  and  finished 
approach  in  lustre  very  nearly  to  silk.  The  following  is 
the  average  yearly  importation  of  alpaca  wool  into  England 
since  its  first  introduction,  viz.;  from  1836  to  1840,  7,00" 
bales  per  annum;  from  1841  to  184.7,  1.3,000  bales  per 
annum;  from  1846  to  1850,  20,000  bales  per  annum.  It 
is  generally  believed  that  this  last  amount  is  the  utmost 
extent  of  production  in  Peru. 

The  animal  has  not  hitherto  been  very  extensively 
cultivated  in  this  country.  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert  has 
a  small  quantity  at  Windsor  Park,  and  the  Earl  of  Derby 
has  a  flock  of  about  60  at  Knowslev.  A  specimen  of  Lord 
Derby’s  growth  is  now  exhibited  by  Mr.  Salt.  Consider¬ 
able  difficulties  have  arisen  in  the  rearing  of  these  animals 
in  England;  but  when  more  correct  information  is  obtained 
as  to  their  habits  in  their  native  district,  these  will  most 
probably  be  overcome.  Attempts  are  just  now  being 
made  to  introduce  the  alpaca  into  our  Australian  colonies, 
where  the  climate,  from  its  great  dryness,  is  believed  to 
be  congenial  for  its  successful  naturalization. 

Mohair  or  goat’s  wool  is  produced  exclusively  in  Asia 
Minor.  In  its  raw  state  it  is  superior  in  lustre  to  alpaca, 
and  is  wrought  into  many  beautiful  fabrics.  The  importa¬ 
tion  of  this  article  has  increased  from  5,621  bales  in 
1841,  to  12,884  bales  in  1850.  Mohair  yarn  is  largely 
exported  to  the  Continent,  where  it  has  superseded  the 
yarn  formerly  spun  in  Turkey,  and  is  there  manufactured 
into  Utrecht  velvet  for  hangings,  furniture,  Lining  of 
carnages,  &c„  a  branch  of  trade  which  is  now  gaining 
ground  extensively  in  this  country. 

Russian  Donsky  fleece  wool  is  of  a  very  coarse  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  was  first  combed  and  brought  into  use  in  the 
wetted  trade  about  20  years  ago  by  the  present  exhibitor. 

HO  Milligan,  Walter,  &W  Harden  Mills,  Bingley, 
Yorkshire — Manufacturers . 

by  a  pateut  process.  °  ’  manufactured 

Alpaca  grogram  coatings. 


142  Rogers,  G.,  firm .  /  Mniiuf.u  •tmvr. 

Cobourg  cloth  of  fine  quality :  silk  and  cotton  war].. 


143  Foster,  J.,  &  Son,  Bl<  >  •>,  1 /«//>,  <<■!',  ■ ’ — 

Manufacturer*. 

Goods  made  of  cotton  warp  and  ;i!  j  >:.<  :•  w.  0  .1  n 

ami  silk  warp,  and  alpaca  weft ;  of  -dk  wmp  .uni  alp.x.i 
weft,  and  of  cotton  warp  and  mohair  \v.  ft  .  crapo-.  -  k 
striped  and  others;  gios-de  Berlin-,  figured  and  .uli.  r-i; 
alpaca  coatings  in  various  qualitins,  and  variolic.-  of  -b  nlo; 
twilled  alpaca  silk  checked  fancy  co.uinu-;  v<  -ting  ; 
chiu<5;  damasks.  Alpaca,  mohair,  and  Worsted  y  ns. 
Dyed  by  Mr.  Joseph  Holdsworth.  Wakefield. 


144  Jowett,  Thomas,  &  Co.,  Binjk  >/,  u  ir  l>r  id, 
Yorkshire — Manufacturers. 

Cotton  warp,  aud  alpaca  weft,  dyed  black. 

Cotton  warp,  and  dyed  silk  warp,  and  alpaca  mixture 
weft,  natural  colours, 

M  lute  silk  warp,  and  brown  and  black  alpaca  weft, 
natural  colour. 

White  and  dyed  silk  warp,  and  black  silk  warp. 

Dyed  silk  warp,  and  black  alpaca  weft,  figured,  natural 
colour. 

Dyed  silk  warp,  satin  faced,  and  black  alpaca  weft; 
dyed  silk  warp,  figured,  with  black  alpaca  welt,  suitable 
either  for  vestings  or  dresses. 

Cotton  warp,  plain  and  figured  silk  stripe,  with  alpaca 
mixture  weft. 

Dyed  silk  warp,  and  dyed  linen  weft. 

Dyed  silk  warp,  and  silk  weft,  figured,  and  white  silk 
warp,  and  China  grass  weft,  figured,  for  vestings. 

14u  Kauris  &  Fison,  Jlrmljurii- -Manufacturers. 

Circassian  cloth :  the  weft  is  a  combination  of  the  finest 
exhibits^1  ^  Which  Produce»  Ho  glossy  surface  it 
Cloth  woven  from  the  hair  of  the  Angola  rabbit. 

140  Armitage,  George,  &  Co.,  Bradford-  Dyers, 
and  S,C  «  >  mci.nir. 


silk 


qualities 'ml  ’T*  ed'£,  *ud  alpaca  figures,  of  various 

gS'ttr 1  “",l  eh°*' 
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147  Trkmkl,  A.,  &  Co.,  Bradford — Manufacturers. 

Plain  alpaca  lustres  and  chameleons;  plain  chameleons, 

worsted  weft;  plain  fancy  stripes  and  check;  plain  sat- 
teens  and  alpaca  weft ;  figured  Orleans  ;  alpaca  lustre 
figures;  twilled  satteens  and  figures;  figured  Circassians, 
stripes,  and  checks,  all  in  cotton  warps  and  piece  dyed. 

Madonnas,  or  mixed  alpaca  lustres,  natural  colours, 
silk  warp  alpaca  lustres,  plain,  stripes,  checks,  and  figures, 
in  natural  colours  and  piece-dyed. 

Plain  mohair  chameleons  and  Bareges;  fancy  coloured 
silk  stripes  and  checks  ;  printed  warp,  Chinese  fancies 
and  checks  ;  silk  figures  and  stripes  ;  and  checks,  all 
made  of  dyed  materials. 

Mixed  alpaca  coatings,  natural  colours. 

148  Ripley,  Edward  &Son,  Bradford ,  Yorkshire — Dyers. 

Orleans  cloths  and  Coburg  cloths,  dyed  from  white 
warps. 

French  de  laines  and  merinos. 

Ombrd  damasks,  and  alpaca  and  balzarine  brocades, 
produced  by  a  patented  process. 

Damask  table-covers. 

Plain  balzarines,  dyed  from  white  warps. 

All  exhibited  as  specimens  of  dyeing,  &c. 

[The  business  of  the  worsted -stuff  dyer  was  formerly 
confined  to  the  comparatively  simple  process  of  dyeing 
goods  composed  entirely  of  wool.  The  introduction  of 
cotton  warps  in  1834,  with  various  combinations  of  silk 
subsequently  produced,  rendered  necessary  more  varied 
and  intricate  chemical  processes,  in  order  that  a  fabric 
composed  of  both  vegetable  and  animal  substances  might 
be  made  to  receive  an  equal  and  regular  dye.  The  large 
increase  of  the  Bradford  trade  is,  in  a  great  measure,  attri¬ 
butable  to  the  energy  and  skill  of  the  dyers,  by  whom 
this  object  has  been  accomplished  so  effectually,  that 
goods  made  of  white  cotton  warp  and  worsted  weft  can 
be  dyed  almost,  if  not  quite,  as  perfect  in  colour  as  French 
merinos  composed  of  wool  alone.  Some  idea  of  the 
amount  of  worsted  goods,  dyed  and  finished,  may  be 
formed  from  the  fact  that  the  three  largest  dyeing  esta¬ 
blishments  in  Bradford  can  each  turn  out  about  12,000 
pieces  weekly;  in  addition  to  which  there  are  many  dye- 
establishments  in  neighbouring  towns  principally  supplied 
with  goods  from  Bradford. — G.  T.] 

149  Craven,  J.,  &  Son,  Prospect  Mill,  Thornton,  near 

Bradford — Manufacturers. 

Lustre  Orleans,  in  different  qualities,  blacks  and 
colours. 

150  Drummond,  J.,  Bradford — Manufacturer. 

Mixed  fabrics,  composed  of  cotton,  alpaca,  and  silk, 

plain  and  figured,  for  vestings,  dresses,  & c. 


151  Clough,  R.,  Bradford-  Manufacturer. 
Specimens  of  merinos,  all  wool,  various  qualities. 


152  Da lby,  James,  Bradford — Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  figured  bombazines;  figured  and  plain 
silk  crapes;  silk  stripes  and  checks;  figured  worsted 
crapes  and  chines;  figured  and  plain  alpaca  lustres,  alpaca 
and  other  mixtures;  alpaca  and  worsted  figured  cloakings 
and  linings  ;  plain  and  figured  Orleans  and  Coburgs; 
single  and  double  twill.  Dyed  by  Messrs.  Ripley  &  Son. 


1  53  Craven  &  Harrop,  Bradford — Manufacturers. 

Coburg  cloths,  black  and  colours,  in  various  qualities. 
Paramatta  cloths,  black.  Full-twill  cloths,  with  silk, 
worsted,  and  cotton  warps.  Shawl  cloths,  in  various 
widths  and  makes. 

Merino  and  Orleans  cloths,  black  and  colours.  Alpaca 
cloths,  black.  Aprons,  black.  Moreens,  black  and 
colours.  Union  and  worsted  damasks. 


Canton  cloths.  Linings  and  serge  cloths,  black.  Fancy 
goods,  in  various  styles.  Alpaca  mixtures,  in  various 
qualities  and  natural  colours. 


1  55  Haggas,  William,  &Sons,  Keighley — Manufacturers. 

Samples  of  Orleans,  lustreen,  worsted  lining,  and 
mohair. 


156  Shuttle  worth,  ^ William,  &  Co.,  North  Bierley,  near 
Bradford — Worsted-spinners  and  Manufacturers. 

1.  Piece  of  plain  fustian.  8.  Silk  stuff — mourning. 

2.  Low  figured  Orleans.  f).  Low  plain  mixture. 

8,  4,  5.  Figured  silk  10.  Shot  silk  stripe. 

stripe.  1 1 .  The  same  checked. 

(I,  7.  Fancy  figured  silk  j  12.  Fancy  figured  Orleans, 
stripe. 


157  Clapham,  John,  Bradford — Manufacturer. 

Net,  cotton  warp,  and  alpaca  weft;  net,  cotton  warp 
and  worsted  weft ;  Coburg  cloth,  cotton  warp  and  worsted 
weft;  diagonal  lining,  cotton  warp  and  alpaca  weft. 


158  Clapham,  William,  Wi/sdcn,  near  Biny ley,  Yorkshire 
— Manufacturer. 

Coburg  cloths,  of  various  qualities  and  colours. 


159  Wall,  Cockshot,  &  Wall,  Linton  Mills,  near  Skipton, 
Yorksh  ire — M  an  u  fact  u  rers. 

Shaded  tapestry  ground,  with  various  coloured  silk 
figure,  and  bright  varied  shades  in  wool  for  dresses. 

Shot  and  printed  ground  Orleans,  with  coloured  silk 
stripes. 

Fine  Orleans  cloth,  in  new  colour,  from  a  combination 
of  various  wools. 

Preparations  of  worsted  yarn. 


100  Morton,  David,  Baildon,  near  Bradford — 
Manufacturer. 

Ends  of  union  tweeds.  Cotton  warp  and  woollen  weft. 


101  Kershaw,  S.  &  H.,  Laistcrdyke,  near  Bradford — 

Manufacturers. 

Black  Orleans  cloths,  of  various  qualities. 

102  Townend  Brothers,  dulling  worth,  near  Bradford— 

Manufacturers. 

Worsted  heald  yarns,  various  folds  ;  worsted  genappe 
yarns,  and  of  various  degrees  of  twist ;  mohair  poplin  ; 
worsted  and  mohair  and  alpaca  yarns  ;  mixed  mohair  and 
alpaca  yarns  ;  worsted  weft  and  warp  yarns. 


103  Semon,  Siltzer,  &  Co.,  Bradford — Proprietors. 

Orleans  cloth,  manufactured  by  Chapman  &  Whitaker, 
Baildon,  near  Bradford;  dyed  by  J.  M.  Kirk,  Halifax. 

Orleans  cloth,  manufactured  by  William  Lund,  Keigh¬ 
ley;  dyed  by  J.  M.  Kirk. 

Orleans  cloth,  lustres,  and  mixed  lustres,  manufac¬ 
tured  by  J.  &  R.  Turner,  Horton,  near  Bradford;  dyed 
by  J.  M.  Kirk. 

1  04  Peel,  William,  &  Co.,  Bradford,  Yorkshire — 
Manufacturers. 

Coburg  cloths  of  various  qualities  and  colours. 

Silk  warp  paramattas,  Brazilians,  and  silk  warp  double 
twills,  blacks. 

105  Bottomley,  Moses,  &  Sons,  Shelf,  near  Halifax — 
Designers  and  Manufacturers. 

Figured  Angora,  composed  of  mohair  and  silk,  for 
ladies’  dresses. 

Figured  Genoa  lace.  The  pile  has  not  before  been 
produced  in  stuff  goods. 

Figured  gauze  lace,  composed  of  mohair  and  silk. 
Figured  mohair  lustre,  in  iliti'orent  qualities  and  pat¬ 
terns,  &c. 
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i  MTKD 


Figured  Orleans,  in  different  qualities.  See.,  composed 
f  worsted  and  cotton,  for  dresses,  &c. 

.  .  .  i  _  _ 1  l.i.An 


of  worsted  and  cotton,  ior  urtwseo,  ivv;. 

Mohair  serge,  in  various  patterns  and  qualities,  for 
coat  facings,  &e. 

Orleans  serge,  for  coat  facings,  See. 

Mohair  lustre,  plain,  composed  of  mohair  and  cotton, 
of  various  qualities. 


165a  Holds  worth,  Joseph,  Wahfiekl—Dyer  and 
Finisher. 

Pieces  of  stuff,  mixed  fabric  of  cotton  and  worsted,  and 
cotton  and  mohair,  figured  and  plain ;  exhibited  as 
specimens  of  dyeing. 


172  Tetley,  Mrs.,  Urcctfonl-  -Producer. 
Embroidered  quilt. 


166  Holds wortii ,  John,  &  Co.,  Jf<ilifax,  Yorks/tirc — 
Manufacturers. 

Crimson  merino  and  green  durant,  for  lining  rich  da¬ 
masks.  Black  and  white  cotillion  for  ladies’  skirts. 
Printed  Toumays,  registered  patterns,  used  for  furni- 

iipaa 


tures. 


LUCS* 

Green  and  gold,  crimson,  buff,  blue  and  gold,  gold  and 
white,  and  gold  silk  and  worsted  damask. 

Crimson  and  gold,  blue  and  salmon,  ami  crimson, 
green,  and  gold  yarn-dyed  damask. 

Blue,  giraffe  and  white,  crimson,  green,  and  morone, 
and  blue  and  salmon  yarn-dyed  damask. 

Green  and  white  and  drab  and  white  union  damask. 

Giraffe  and  white,  blue  and  white,  Ponceau  and  white, 
fawn  and  white,  and  gold  and  white  union  damask  all 
registered  designs  for  furnitures. 

Scarlet,  drab,  giraffe,  Ponceau,  sea-green,  fawn,  blue 
rose,  crimson,  green,  morone,  and  buff  worsted  damask 
for  furnitures.  Ponceau  and  sea-green  Turkey  cloth 
damask.  J 

Green  and  gold,  green,  crimson,  crimson  and  gold 
green,  salmon  and  white,  blue  audgold  (silk)  yarn-dyed 
Turkey  cloth  damask.  "  ' 

m^°yal  flue,rd  buff’  crimson  and  goEl,  crimson,  mo- 
rone,  audgold,  crimson,  gold,  and  white  silk  and  woo! 

SrLSrd  PonM“" n’™"  «*-•  i* 

-* m  md 

d,,b’  “”d  p°n“au  «««, 

Coburg  and  Orleans  cloths  for  ladies'  Pl 

lining  for  coats.  Damask  aprons.  Merino  damask 
buttons.  dS  Bem>  Un'011'  worsted,  and  silk  hating  for 


173  Rand,  John,  &  Sons,  Hnulfortl  Manufacturer*. 

Cobourg  cloths,  cotton  warp,  w  orsted  w  eft,  of  difiV-i  .  nfc 
qualities,  blacks,  and  colours;  Coburg  cloths,  first  quality 
and  with  silk  warp;  merinos,  moreens,  ami  worsted  warp 
and  weft,  single  and  double  tw  ill.  Several  of  the  pieces 
exhibited  are  of  the  finest  description  of  worsted  goods 
ever  manufactured. 

[The  following  details  will  convey  some  idea  of  Hie 
progress  and  extent  of  the  worsted  stuff  trade.  Messrs 
J.  Rand  &  Sons’  factory  was  built  in  l;vd(  ,Unl  Wu,  tjJ(, 
third  erected  iu  Bradford.  The  population  of  the  town 
and  neighbourhood  was  then  about  6,506;  it  is  now 
estimated  at  90,000.  There  are  at  present  in  Yorkshire 
(principally  in  the  parishes  of  Bradford,  Halifax,  Keighley 
and  Bingley),  418  worsted  factories,  with  74tl.-J.sl  spindles,' 
30,856  power-looms,  and  employing  70,00;,  workpeople' 
Taking  the  worsted  and  woollen  manufactures  together* 
the  increase  during  the  hist  Hi  years  has  been.  in  the 
number  of  factories  51  per  cent. ;  in  the  number  of  hands 
employed,  116  per  cent.-  G.  T.  | 


17  1  llor.M.u.L.  J .  1 : . .  \  (  .  .  Mai 

Henrietta  cloths,  with  silk  warp  and  worsted  weft 
I-me  Saxony  cloth,  all  wool. 

weft”6  C°bUrg  Cl°th’  With  Cotton  warP  and  wont od 
Coburg  cloth  of  various  qualities. 


175  Townlm,.  Son  os.  7 

Manufactu  rer, 

woI°^ih,eal<1-  van<1  ymi*>  *1"'"  from  BritUli 

or  harness  forwenvin  ■  w 

linens,  cottons,  &c, ;  braids,  ponlirw  <•*)!  \  ‘ 

manufactured  from  gennppe  yarns.  '  1  .  t  ^  i  vice. 


union,  and  merino, 

shalloons;  n.crinS  Md  mcriM 

twill;  union  princotto  -ho, 1,1, , 

woreted  genappes;  mohair  end  a!j»cagSm  '"’’an5""8’ 
cirnens  of  yarns,  used  in  the  mnmVactL  7^^  £' 


17C  Wmuy,  Jamb,  ,  ..  . 

Mamif.t,  f  '  !  r 

v  Sf.r"  0,1  fp00V  P^'PW-cl  for  wi-.iving. 

-  Iixed  alpaca  and  mohair  yarns  on  ,  1  .  , 

weaving,  in  various  colours.  ‘  . .  I"VI,’U'  1  f”r 


168  ««•*»,  J.,  &  c O.  a.,,,0,.  ,,„r  w  w 

Orleans.  Worsted 
colours.  aad  cottou  warp,  in  different 


‘  ‘  K'‘dered  mth  th,^  „„  orilMson 


sarsenet. 


^ranufuctTu-er. 

of  the  bloom  of  fruit-trees  frfiT frost*  **  ^  WntW!“" 


'sp^cimeMSdi011^  ^/^-Manufacturer 


171  Roberts^H  .  ~ 

Orogan  coatings.  a<^urcf~Maaufectun 


■or. 


l7LwZlA In*"*" . 

new  process,  with  impmVementl’,,'l,^  I,n'l’arod  bJ'  U"^ 

and t ZIZ  °U  two-fold  in  the  hank. 

Mohair  yarn,  single  in  the  hank 

SUvera  of  mohair,  combed, 

'  0riited  -varn  011  weavers’  bobbins. 


178 
Berlii 


Qt-ITZOW,  Schlesi nger,  &  Co.,  lb,ulfor,l- 
ti  v  t  i  ropnetors 

dyed  in  England"1  folds  aud  colours,  spun  and 

Clau^  lf-  I?rocea«  <»f  Mr.  P. 

uZ 

flax-fibre,  unbleached'  bleaclmd  Vf”l0UK.  c°! om>i ;  carded 
fibrc,  long  flax-fibre,  tmlEi  1  l\yed;  <bu- 

*arns,  spun  from  the  and  bleached. 

cotton,  wool,  and  silk.  ' ax>  illoiio,  and  mixed  with 

f°r  the  ProteCtion  J°  aP&  existing  cottoii  m!ub!ncTy  iln^°^ibl° 

fiax-  Mr.  P.  Claussen  „„„  ,  7  to  the  rnunufact  ure  of 

no  longer  exists,  and  th.lt  hvT  that  t,lis  diffieult.y  now 
is  possible  to  prepare  a  kf  broce88e«  adopted  by  1dm,  it 
mutable  for  a  largl  number  f  “C°ttou"  flax, 

aAnd  caPable  of  being  sn,m  'n;,Unifact'>ring  purposes, 


A  Peculiar'part  oflU  ^  %h  'nu.ubcrs! 

flaX  UUd  ita  ^tegratim,;  ^  bk*:!.C,*i^ 


Kingdom.] 
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in  a  very  short  space  of  time.  It  is  stated  that  this  is 
done  by  the  chemical  force  of  the  disengagement  of  car¬ 
bonic  acid  gas,  or  the  mixture  of  an  acid  with  the  car¬ 
bonated  alkali,  in  which  the  flax  is  steeped. — R.  E.  ] 

179  Cueeseborough,  Wiu.iam,  Bradford,  Yorkshire — 

Proprietor. 

Specimens,  illustrating  the  average  quality  of  combing 
wools  from  each  county  in  England. 

Samples  of  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Welsh  long  wool. 

180  Behrens,  J.,  Bradford — Manufacturer. 

Figured  Coburg  cloths  and  satteens,  silk  and  cotton 

warps. 

1  8  L  Bottomley,  J.,  G  Chcapside,  Bradford — 
Manufacturer. 

Plain  and  figured  Orleans,  embroidered  with  silk  and 

alpaca,  &c. 

Saxony  cloth,  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver. 

Silk  and  worsted  mixed  lustres,  embroidered  with  two 
colours  of  silk,  in  different  designs:  silk  warp  and  mixed 
worsted  weft.  The  embroidering  is  doue  by  machinery, 
constructed  so  as  to  embroider  figures  in  any  part  of  the 
fabric,  and  to  economise  the  quantity  of  silk  used  in  the 
production  of  tho  designs. 


182  Gregory  Brothers,  Bradford — Manufacturers. 
Mixed  fabrics  of  alpaca  and  mohair. 


18i>  Baucj hen  Brothers,  Banburg-  Manufacturers. 

Mohair  table-covers.  Chinese  prints  for  vestings. 
Livery  plushes.  Angora  velvet  plushes  for  vestings. 
Utrecht  velvet  for  furniture  and  linings  of  carriages.  See. 
Mohair  in  wool  top  and  yarn . 

184  Pease,  IIenry,  &  Co.,  Partington — Manufacturers. 
Specimens  of  worsted  manufacture.  Series  of  samples, 

showing  its  various  stages,  from  the  fleece  to  the  finished 
cloth. 

Pieces  of  Coburg  cloth,  G  and  7  quarters  wide,  made  of 
Lincolnshire,  Cheviot,  South  Down,  Australian,  and 
Saxony  wool,  in  brown,  black,  green,  royal  blue,  scarlet, 
drab,  and  French  grey  colours. 

Pieces  of  double  twill,  7  quarters  wide,  made  of  South 
Down,  Australian,  and  Saxony  wool,  in  claret,  sea-green, 
and  royal  blue  colours. 

All  these  pieces  are  used  for  ladies’  dresses. 

Pieces  of  coatings,  7  quarters  wide,  in  very  dark  blue 
and  black  colours.  These  are  used  for  gentlemen’s 
summer  coats. 

The  letters  affixed  to  the  specimens  of  cloth  for  ladies’ 
dresses  refer  to  corresponding  marks  affixed  to  the  patterns 
of  processes  in  the  same  case. 

This  worsted  manufactory  was  established  in  1792,  and 
gives  employment  at  present  to  1,000  hands. 

185  Bennett  &  Co.,  Abingdon  Street,  Portland  Street, 

Manchester — ■  Manufacturers. 

Utrecht  velvet,  for  decorations,  furniture,  upholstery, 
and  carriage  linings. 

186  Kay,  Richardson, &Wrok,  ChameryLanc,  Manchester 

— Manufacturers. 

Brocade  chene.  Chone  barege  de  Valenciennes.  Chene 
Versailles.  Bardge  robe  de  Verona. 


187  Dixon,  R.&T.,  Galashiels,  Sod  (and  -Manufacturers. 
Saxon  wool  plaids.  Specimens  of  Scotch  tweeds. 


188  Cochrane,  J.  &  W.,  Galashiels,  Scotland — 

Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  Scotch  tweed  trouserings. 

189  Sanderson  &  Sibbai.d,  Galashiels,  Scotland — 

Manufacturers, 

Scotch  tweed  trouserings. 


I  90  On. i,,  Robert,  Invi  eh it/wn,  Scotland-  Manufacturer. 

Regimental  tartans  of  the  70th  or  Carneronians,  the 
9.!rd  or  Sutherland,  the  92nd  or  Gordon,  the  71st  or 
Mackenzie,  and  the  42nd  or  Royal  Highlanders  ;  the 
“  setts"  taken  from  Logan’s  “  Scottish  Gael;"  in  a  sum¬ 
mer  fabric  of  cloth,  made  of  fine  Saxony  wool,  and  a 
shepherd’s  cloth. 

The  Royal  tartan,  the  Royal  Highlanders,  the  Mac 
Kenzio,  the  Sutherland,  and  the  hunting  MacDonald 
tartans,  in  fabrics  for  ladies’  dresses,  made  of  Saxony 
lambs’ -wool.  Specimens  of  other  Scottish  fabrics  for 
ladies’  wear. 

191  Inc  Lis  &  Brown,  Galashiels,  Scotland- — 

Manufacturers . 

Specimens  of  Scotch  tweeds. 

192  Lees,  R.  &  (.«.,  Galashiels,  Scotland-  Manufacturers. 

Plaids: — I2nd  tartan.  Mackenzie,  Forbes, Frazer,  Vic¬ 
toria,  Royal  Stewart.  M'Neil,  Gordon,  and  Shepherdess 
(large  and  small  check). 

Shawls :  -Frazer  tartan,  Royal  Stewart,  42nd,  Gordon, 
and  Shepherdess. 

Cloakings: — Frazer  tartan,  M ‘Kenzio,  42nd,  Victoria, 
Royal  Stewart,  Forbes,  and  Gordon. 


193  Clafperton,  T.  &  G,,  Galashiels,  Scotland — 

Manufacturers. 

Scotch  Stewart  and  fancy  plaids.  Scotch  tweeds, 

194  Ballantyne,  Henry,  &  Son,  Galashiels,  Scotland— 

Manufacturers. 

Ladies’  woollen  scarfs  or  shawls.  Woollen  tartans  for 
ladies’  dresses.  Scotch  tweeds. 


195  Sime,  James,  &  Co..  Galashiels,  Scotland — 

Manufacturers. 

Plaids  as  worn  by  the  Scotch  Highland  regiments. 
Ladies’  Scotch  plaids,  shepherdess  and  fancy.  Gentle¬ 
men’s  royal  Stewart  plaid.  Pieces,  Scotch  tweed  vestings. 
Specimen  of  wool  and  yarn,  showing  tho  different  stages 
of  manufacture. 

196  Sanderson,  R.  &  A.,  &  Co.,  Galashiels,  Scotland — 

Manufacturers. 

Scotch  woollen  clan  and  fancy  plaids.  Gentlemen’s 
plaids. 

197  Fyfe,  Alexander,  &  Co.,  77  Qncai  Street,  Glasgow 

— Manufacturers. 

Twelve  pieces  of  new  dress  fabrics.  One  dozen  fancy 
cotton  shawls;  one ‘dozen  union  shawls. 

197a  Knox,  A.  L,  9  Cochrane  Street,  Glasgow — 
Manufacturer. 

Material  for  dressing-gowns. 

198  Rainey,  Knox,  &  Co.,  8  St.  Vincent  Place,  Glasgow — 

Manufacturers. 

Shawl  dresses  for  robes  de  chambrc,  wool  and  cottcn, 
each  44  yards  long,  and  41  inches  broad. 

199  Laird  &  Thomson,  Ingram  Street,  Glasgow — 

Manufacturers. 

Set  of  clan  patterns  in  gala  cloth. 

200  Wingate,  Ron,  &  Co.,  Glasgow-  Manufacturers. 
Harness  woven  long  and  square  shawls;  printed  Bar&ge 

and  cashmere  and  woven  woollen  shawls.  Woollen  goods 
in  the  piece. 

20  L  Campbell,  J.  &  W.,  &  Co.,  94  Candler iggs  Street, 
Glasgow — Proprietors. 

Scotch  printed  goods;  texture  all  wool;  viz.:  -barfcge 
handkerchiefs,  British  manufacture;  cashmere  handker-" 
chiefs,  French  manufacture;  square  shawls,  British  and 
French  manufacture. 

Grenadine  silk  shawls,  British  manufacture. 

Fine  and  super  cashmere  d’ecosse  long  shawls,  texture 
all  wool,  and  French  manufacture. 

2  R 
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,h;  superfine,  woaded,  wool-dyed,  ladies’  black  cloth; 
woaded,  wool-dyed,  black  medium  cloth.  Case  con- 
liiitt  specimens,  illustrative  of  the  process  of  maim. 


Grenadine,  fine  and  super  budge  long  shawls,  ground 

British  manufacture.  „  ,nll 

Baifcge  mufflers,  on  French  ground,  Scotch  print  , 
and  on  cotton  and  wool  ground,  British  manufactme 
Embroidered  square  shawls,  fabric  silk  and  wool, 
French  manufacture  and  Scotch  embroidery. 

Filled  long  shawls,  Scotch  manufacture. 


,  and 


0('|*)  Cross,  William,  C>2  Queen  Street,  Ghsgotr 
45  Friday  Street,  XoirLn— Manufacturer. 

Various  Saxony  wool  shawls;  clan,  shepherdess  and 
fancy  patterns,  square;  and  long  Byzantine  style,  fancj 
pattern,  pure  cashmere;  and  checked  and  plain  Saxony 
wool  plaid  dresses. 


203  Gii.mocr,  William,  &  Co.,  Glasgow — 
Manufacturers. 

Scotch  woollen  tweed  trouserings  ;  Scotch  woollen 


six-quarter  Saxony  tartans. 


204  Black  &  Wingate,  Glasgow — Manufacturers. 

Samples  of  cotton  yarn,  spun  by  the  exhibitors.  Raw 
cotton  cloth,  as  from  power-loom. 

Cheapest  cotton  Scotch  lawn  handkerchiefs;  one  dozen 
fine  cotton  lawn  handkerchiefs.  One  dozen  cheapest 
and  one  dozen  fine  cotton  Scotch  cambric  handkerchiefs. 
One  dozen  cheapest  embroidered  corner  cotton  handker¬ 
chiefs;  four  handkerchiefs,  fine,  of  the  same  description. 

Two  dozen  Scotch  cambric  handkerchiefs,  fancy  bor¬ 
ders,  &c.  Scotch  cambric  handkerchiefs,  imitation  em¬ 
broidery,  in  the  loom. 

A  piece  of  fine  cotton  Scotch  cambric.  A  piece  of  fine 
1  bishop’s  lawn.  A  piece,  fine  -J  bishop’s  lawn. 

One  dozen  cotton  fancy  shirt  fronts,  all  woven  in  the 
loom.  A  linen  shirt  front,  woven  in  the  loom. 

Three  fancy  linen  handkerchiefs.  Two  dozen  fancy 
printed  cotton  handkerchiefs.  Six  fancy  printed  linen 
handkerchiefs. 

A  lady’s  printed  cotton  bonnet. 


205  Leapbktter,  J.,  &  Co.,  Glasgow-  Manufacturers. 

Pieces  of  fancy  linen,  entire;  mixed  and  union.  Linen 
"  listados  "  Fancy  linen  drills. 


206  Baumann  &  W  unsch,  Glasgow — Agents  for 
Manufacturers  and  Exporters. 

Printed  shawls  of  wool,  worsted,  and  cotton,  of  various 
styles,  dimensions,  and  qualities;  printed  cotton  shawls 
and  handkerchiefs  in  same  variety.  Linens,  in  various 
stages  of  manufacture.  Mixed  fabrics. 


20  <  Helme,  M  .,  A cic  Mills,  Stroud ■ — Manufacturer. 

Oassimere  waistcoats,  of  various  colours  and  texture 
Single-mil  ed  and  half-milled  doeskin.  Cashmerette  silk 
warp,  woollen  wefts.  Cassimeres.  Sardinians  for  waist- 

vOliuOi 


208  Grist,  M.,  Cupels  Mills,  Stroud— Manufacturer 
Specimens  of  mattress.wools,  woollen  millpuft,  and 
flocks,  used  for  filling  beds  and  stuffing  mattresses  sofa 
cushions,  couches  &c.  Manufactured  by  improved  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  purified  during  the  process.  ” 


209  Marling,  S.  S . ,  &  Co.,  Ebleg  Mills,  Stroud — 
Manufacturers. 

single-milled,  wool-dyed,  woaded 

Ilf  rnitl  i  1)UrfT  doeskm’  treble>  double,  Si, He  an 
half-milled;  superfine  cassimere,  single-milled.  °  ’ 


210  Hooper,  C.,  &  Co.,  Eastington  Mills,  Stroud- 
,  Manufacturers. 

Cloths,  wool-dyed,  woaded,  piece-dyed  &c  viz 

“f*  bl»e,  medley,  ecavl.t, 


St’S11?  Cfsilnci.'c’  black  scarlet, 
latent  elastic  trousering,  and  gloving  cloth. 


HI  T  layne,  P.  P.  &  c.,  Nailswort h — Manufacturers 
Specimens  of  single-milled,  woaded,  wool-dyld,  black 


cloth; 

and  — ,  •  - 

taining  specimens,  il lustra 
facturing  woollen  cloth. 


212  Partridge,  N.,  Botebrid/c,  Stroud-  Designer. 

Double-colour  woollen  cloth,  for  officers’  cloaks, 
dividing  saloons  in  the  East,  curtains,  See,  Army  cloth, 
improved  red.  _ 


213  Palling,  William,  Lower  Mills,  VaimwieL 

Manufacturer. 

Piece  of  double-milled  scarlet  hunter,  dyed,  54  inches 
wide. 

Piece  of  double-milled  cloth,  dyed,  '>4  inches  wide . 
Piece  of  double-milled  white,  uudyed,  for  t.r<<usoi-s  and 
waistcoats. 

Ifioce  of  fine  single-milled  scarlet.,  <i3  iu olios  wide. 

Piece  of  billiard  cloth,  72  inches  wide. 

Billiard  cloth,  green,  piece  dyed. 


214  Davies,  R.  S.,  &  Sons,  A?. Mills,  St  «  I— 
Manufacturers. 

Nash  scarlet  cloth,  for  officers-  full  uniform;  shell 
cloth  for  undress  jackets.  White  cloth  for  uniforms. 
Scarlet  cloth,  for  foreign  uniforms.  Wearied  w«M.|-riyixl 
black  cloth;  single-milled  cassimere;  double -milled  and 
single-milled  doeskin. 


215  Sampson,  Thomas,  /  ightpill  Mill  ,  si  .1  Inventu;-. 

Machine  for  twisting  the  fringe  of  wool  shawls. 

West  of  England  wool  shawls.  Twilled  black  flannel. 
Scarlet  flannel. 


210  OVERBCRY,  JosIAII,  Sind  out!  Monk  Mills,  ),■  >>■  W  *  -,• 
lauler-Eiljc,  Uloucestershirt  Manufacturer. 
Superfine  Saxony  woollen  cloths,  wool-ri  veri.  w  i.hsl, 
black,  rifle,  and  medley,  and  blue-indigo,  lived. 


217  Phillips,  Smith,  &  Phillips,  l /,//..*./,  i,„ 
Manufacturers. 

Sample  pieces  of  fine  Saxony  broad  cloth,  consisting  nf 
woaded  olive  (of  different  shades),  woaded  i  dle,  and  wool- 
dyed  black. 


218 


Edmonds  &  Edmonds,  Bradford,  Wilts — 
Manufacturers. 

Piece  of  superfine  woollen  wool-dyed  black  cloth,  made 
on  a  patent  principle. 

1  iece  of  superfine  blue  cloth,  made  on  the  same  prin¬ 

ciple. 

1  iece  of  superfine  woollen  cloth,  waterproofed. 


- 1 9  Barnes,  Elizabeth,  3d  Queen  Street,  Oxford— 
Designer  and  Manufacturer, 
ounterpane,  composed  of  9,85 1  pieces,  of  hexagon 
shape,  and  about  the  size  of  a  shilling,  with  a  border  of 
am  iei -coloured  satin,  quilted,  of  same  size  and  shiny, 
and  a  quilted  lining;  the  whole  the  work  of  an  invalid. 


220 


Peters,  Daniel,  44  College  Green,  Bristol — 
Manufacturer. 

Black  single-milled  kerseymere. 


-_1  Chick, Robert,  Knapp  Mills,  near  Chard,  Somerset— 
0  Manufacturer, 

loemi  68  °f  dfab  Cl°th’ Iaade  of  English  wool  by  power- 


222  Phillips,  John,  Knapp  Mills,  near  Chard,  Somerset- 
cu  .  ...  Manufacturer, 

andwlvnf  blue  un<1  wlnte,  made  from  flax 

flax  and  wool  b  UC  baBeD  ftnd  white  linsey,  made  from 

mid!llTatl,MicleS  T°r,:  formerly  much  used  by  the 
are  tnH  C?a88C8  for  ,llm»™»  “d  petticoats  ;  they 
inmates  of  TV 8  \Ht°  general  U8e>  especially  for  the 
They  arc  rinn/  0  ’  i0118e8>  an<1  charitable  institutions. 
ULJ  aro  durable  «nd  close  in  texture. 
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22:?  Bird,  11.,  Cretchcrne — Manufacturer. 


Linen,  worsted,  white  and  coloured  linen  and  worsted, 
webs  for  girths,  braces,  &c. 

224  Stanton  &  Son,  Land's  Mill ,  Fordington ,  near 
Dankest  or — Man  ufacturers. 

Drab  milled  waterproofed  cloths,  made  from  English 
wool;  used  for  driving  capes,  coachmen’s  great-coats,  box- 
coats,  livery  coats,  gaiters,  & c. 


225  Allen,  George,  St.  St ep/iens  Street,  Norwich — 
Manufacturer. 

Elastic  cloths  for  trousers,  gloves,  &c. 

22G  Allen  Sc  Banks,  21  London  Street,  Norwich— 
Proprietors. 

East  Anglian  woollen  cloths  for  gentlemen’s  wearing 
apparel,  manufactured  from  wool  grown  in  the  county  of 
Norfolk.  _ 

227  Garvik  Sc  Deas,  Perth—  Manufacturers. 

Linsey-woolsey,  for  ladies’ dresses.  Hand-knitted  hose. 
Hand-loom  grass-bleached  cotton  shirting,  See.  Cotton 
and  linen  bed-tick. 


228  C rom hie,  James,  Sc  Co.,  Cothal  Mills,  Aberdeen — 

Manufacturers. 

Scotch  tweeds,  of  various  qualifies. 

229  Thomson,  W.,  Stonehaven,  Scotland — Manufacturer. 
Piece  of  cloth,  being  a  specimen  of  a  method  of  work¬ 
ing  up  engine  waste,  into  floor-cloth  or  carpeting. 

The  specimen  claims  notice  only  as  exhibiting  an  easy 
and  inexpensive  method  of  working  tip  the  coarsest  engine 
waste  into  an  article  of  general  utility.  The  warp  is  linen 
or  tow  yarn  twisted,  nine  pounds  per  spindle.  The  weft 
is  made  of  the  least  valuable  portion  of  the  waste  that 
falls  from  the  wool-carding  engines;  slubbed  or  spun 
thirty -six  to  forty  pounds  per  spindle.  The  warp  is  set 
very  thin,  nine  threads  to  the  inch,  woven  plain.  The 
pattern  is  produced  by  doubling  and  dipping  one  end  >4 
the  hank  of  weft  into  the  dye  vat,  and  in  weaving  it  falls 
into  the  pattern  exhibited.  The  cloth  is  durable,  from 
the  warp  threads  being  covered  and  protected  on  botli 
sides  by  the  weft. 

230  Brunton,  Wm.  J,,  &  Co.,  St.  /  r  / 

Edinburgh—  Designers  and  Manufacturers. 

A  variety  of  line  wool  scarf  shawls,  variously  named. 
Superior  gentlemen’s  plaids — the  Dunrobin. 

Specimen  iff  German  lambs’  wool  and  yarn,  of  which 
the  shawls  are  made. 

231  Bowman,  James,  &Son,  Langholm — Manufacturers. 
Shepherd  check  tweeds,  of  Scotch  and  Australian 

wool. 

Fancy  shepherd  tweed,  and  fine  shepherd  check  of 
Australian  wool. 

Shepherd  check  union,  and  shepherd  union  of  cotton 
and  wool. 

Gentlemen’s  shepherd  plaid  of  German  wool. 

232  Byers,  Andrew,  &  Son,  Langholm — Manufacturers. 
Specimen  of  union  shepherd’s  tweed,  cotton  twist  warp 

and  Cheviot  wool  weft,  for  trouserings,  and  of  fj-fl  shep¬ 
herd’s  tweed,  made  of  strong  Cheviot  wool.  Granite 
tweed,  elastic,  of  foreign  wool,  double  twist.  Shepherd’s 
tweed,  elastic,  double  twist,  of  foreign  wool.  39-inch 
linsey,  made  of  cotton  twist  and  woollen  weft.  fl-U  shep¬ 
herd's  scarf,  for  plaid,  made  from  fine  foreign  wool, 
double  yarn.  Railway  plaid,  or  wrapper,  made  from 
double  twist  yarn,  foreign  wool.  4-4  shepherd’s  tweed, 
elastic,  double  twist,  from  foreign  wool. 

233  Ren  wick,  Thomas  &  Alexander,  Langholm — 

Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  linsey- wolsev  weft,  Eskdale  shepherd  plaid, 
and  Scotch  hosiery  yarn;  Scotch  tweed  and  marble  yarn 
of  Australian  wool. 


254  Dicksons  &  Lai  nos,  Hawick  and  Glasgow — 
Manufacturers. 

Scotch  lambs’- wool  hosiery,  &c.,  of  various  descriptions, 
patterns,  and  qualities,  including  men’s  hose  and  half¬ 
hose,  Highland  clan  tartans,  women’s  hose,  men’s  shirts, 
gauze  shirts,  long  drawers,  laches’  vests  and  dresses.  Sec. 

Clan  tartan ;  shepherdess  tartan,  and  fancy  tartan  wool 
plaids.  Cheviot,  Australian,  and  Saxony  wool  trouser¬ 
ings.  _ 

235  Smith,  J.  &  Sons,  Saddleworth,  near  Manchester . 
Agents,  Nield  and  Collaxder,  London. 

Fine  and  superfine  and  silk  warp  and  stout  flannels; 
fine  and  superfine  and  silk  warp. 

Shawls  and  scarfs  for  printing. 


236  Haigh,  Thomas,  Sc  .Sons,  9  New  Drown  Street, 

Manchester — Manufacturers. 

Black  broad  cloth.  The  same,  wool  and  cotton.  • 

237  Bamfohd,  John,  Rochdale,  Lancashire — 

Manufacturer. 

Fine  gauze  flannel,  manufactured  from  sheep’s  wool. 

238  Lewis,  William,  Llandilofawn,  Wales — 

Manufacturer. 

Welsh  woollen  cloth. 


239  Pearson,  J.,  Carlisle — Manufacturer. 
Woollen  and  cotton  trouserings. 


240  Dalrymple,  William,  Union  Mills,  Douglas,  Isle 

of  Man — Manufacturer. 

Shepherd  plaid,  cloth  made  from  Australian  wool. 
Striped  and  Tw  eed  cloth  and  shepherd  plaid,  made  from 
the  wool  of  the  island,  and  manufactured  by  the  natives. 


241  Whitmore  &  Co.,  Leicester — Manufacturers. 
Worsted  yarns  for  hosiery,  fleecy,  and  for  embroidery 

and  soft  knitting. 

242  Brewin  &  Whetstone,  Leicester — Manufacturers. 
Worsted  and  merino  yarns. 

243  Burgess,  Alfred,  &  Co.,  Leicester — Spinners. 
Berlin  wool  embroidery  yarns,  spun  by  the  exhibitors, 

from  German  and  colonial  wools. 

Soft  and  hard  knitting  yarns. 

Shetland,  embroidery,  weft,  hosiery,  alpaca,  mohair, 
and  other  yarns,  single  and  doubled. 

Specimens  of  the  different  wools  used  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  these  yaras,  and  in  the  various  stages  of  prepara¬ 
tion,  until  finished  into  yarns. 


244  Poppleton,  R.,  Wcstgate,  Wakefield — Manufacturer. 
Manufactured  knitting  worsteds  and  yarns. 

245  Wilson,  John  J.  Sc  W.,  Kendal — Manufacturers. 
Railway  wrappers  plain,  and  with  varied  design  and 

colour  on  botli  sides.  Stout  hoi-se-clothing;  also,  fine 
and  light  clothing,  for  race-horses. 

24fi  Gandy,  Gerard,  Kendal — Manufacturer. 

Brace,  girth,  and  roller  webs,  in  worsted  and  woollen 
and  manufactured  entirely  with  worsted. 

Horse  sheetings,  railway  blankets,  blue  and  white 
seres,  broad  and  narrow  collars-cliecks,  with  other  woollen 
articles  for  the  use  of  saddlers. 


24  7  Ireland,  John,  &  Co.,  Kendal — Manufacturers. 

Railway  travelling  rugs  of  various  qualities,  and  hospital 
bed-rugs.  Horse  blankets  of  various  qualities.  Alpaca 
cloth  for  ponchos,  coatings,  Ac.  Saddlecloths,  for  foreign 
markets.  Prince’s  check  and  kersey,  for  horse  clothing. 
Serge  and  collar  check,  for  saddlery  purposes.  Saxony 
lining.  Tilting,  for  horse  clothing,  See. 

Checked  flannel,  for  shirting. 
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Plaiding,  for  sailors’  shirts. 

Lisburn  check,  for  horse  clothing. 

Linsey  and  drugget,  for  womens  clothing. 
Geutlemou’s  scarfs  (shepherds  planl  pattern). 

248  Mansell,  David,  Breconr— Manufacturer. 
A  variety  of  woollen  goods. 


249  Martin,  J.,  Cockermmdh — Inventor. 

Ventilating  waterproof  cloth  and  paper. 

Improved  mode  of  making  all  kinds  of  cloth  and 
paper,  including  silk,  net,  lace,  &e.,  complete  repellents 
of  moisture. 

The  paper  is  manufactured  by  I.  Cropper,  Esq.,  Isurne- 
side,  near  Kendal. 


250  Sai.ter,  Samuel,  &  Co.,  Trowbridge,  11  ilts — 

•  Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  fine  woollen  trouserings,  comprising  fancy 
plaids,  ribbed  checks,  doeskin,  black  cross  rib,  black 
clastic,  black  deerskin,  black  fancy  clastic,  military  mix¬ 
ture,  and  elastic  Angola. 


251  Hughes,  Robert,  Tregmth,  Bangor,  l!Vc> — 

Manufacturer. 

Gown  pieces  of  Welsh  linsey,  and  apron  of  the  same, 
woven  in  a  loom,  invented  and  constructed  by  the 
exhibitor. 

252  Wilson,  W.,  &  Sons,  Hmcick — Manufacturers. 
Scotch  mauds,  and  travelling  wrappers. 

253  Mills,  Elizabeth,  Dolgelly — Inventor  and 

Manufacturer. 

Linsey  dresses,  mixed  with  silk.  Linsey  aprons. 
Waistcoat-pieces,  made  of  Welsh  wool. 

Welsh  cloth,  for  gentlemen’s  shooting-clothes.  Cricket 
cloth.  Merionethshire  web. 


254  Lloyd,  Wh.,  &  Co.,  Xewtorn,  Montgomery,  ]]'/!<■$ — 
Manufacturers. 

Various  specimens  of  Welsh  flannel,  aff  manufecturecl 
from  sheep’s  wool. 


250  1  im  Brothers  &  Co.,  Dublin — Designers  and 

Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  plain  Irish  poplin,  double  tabinet,  cordei 
tartan,  and  figured  poplins,  registered  designs;  brocade 
poplin. 

250  Atkinson,  Richard,  &  Co.,  31  College  Green,  Dull 
_  —Proprietors. 

Brocaded  and  gold-barred  Irish  poplin,  with  re* 
thistle,  and  shamrock  coloured  to  nature 

»d  *  -  *2 

Brocaded  and  tissued  Irish  poplin  scarfs  •  Tn'd,  r 

waistooatings  tissued  with  gold-  h.  i  \  ' ' 

an  kw.  „d  H,„dita  «f ■ 

257  Wiuis,  Bhothem  &  Co.,  Mml  BrUg,  «,  „„ 

Albert  and  brown  mixture,  super  frieze 

258DinwN.T.irK^7pa rliammst^t  Dull™  n  • 
Pieces  of  friezes  and  •  .  ’  '  Designe 

and  substances;  rompfinSl88'”  of,different colon 
heavy  materials  for  clothing  pmpos™8°K  mediu“  * 

preserving  it,  natural  ™>V'l  foreign  vro 

possessing  the  qualities  of  coMmon  '"*>  “ 


259  Ai.le.v,  Richard,  28  Inner  SncJnille  Si, ref }  Dublin-, 
Proprietor. 

Irish-made  heather  tweeds,  of  various  shades. 

Irish  frieze,  natural  colour,  uiiriyeri. 

Superfine  and  napped  frieze. 

Sheep’s  grey  frieze,  county  Meath  colour. 

Dark  gi-ey  frieze,  Connaught  Colour. 

Black  cassimere  embroidered  vests. 

Tliis  portion  of  Irish  manufacture,  is,  probably,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  in  Ireland.  The  designs  are  by 
James  Healy,  a  pupil  of  the  Dublin  School  of  Deaigu. 
They  are  worked  by  Miss  Hamilton  and  others. 

Irish  lawn  embroidered  vest  pieces.  Linens,  various 
qualities. 

Irish  linen  shirt  fronts  and  Irish  linen  shirts;  exhi- 
bited  for  quality  and  work.  Frieze  wrapper,  for  gentle¬ 
men,  lined  with  Irish  tabinet. 

Irish  sheep’s  grey  ami  utidyed  wool  frieze  pea  coats. 
Four-in-hand  frieze  wrapper.  Black  tweed  morning  cat. 
Heather-tweed  shooting  coat.  Tweed  youth’s  morning 
coat.  Frieze  youth's  polka  jacket.  Frieze  Connaught 
man’s  coat. 

The  preceding  are  oxhihited  for  manufacture,  work¬ 
manship,  and  costume. 

Fancy  tabinet  vesta. 

Frieze  embroidered  vests  of  black  cloth.  Law  n  mi- 
broidored  vesta,  Linen  coat*. 

Samples  of  figured  and  double wat.  red  tabini  t-,  ma¬ 
nufactured  by  Edward  Jones,  of  11  St.  Andrew  Street 
Dublin. 

200  M 1CDOHA,  ( 32  M 

Manufacturer. 

Piece  of  frieze,  designated  the  "Albert  frieze." 

Pieces  of  heather  and  black  t  weeds. 

Patent  drawers,  with  hands  attached. 

Black  embroidered  tabinet  vesting,  embroidered  void. 
Black  embroidered  cloth  vesting,  embroidered  ...Id. 

201  Xioolls,  Alexander,  D  ,./  Mount..!  urt-r. 
Blankets,  flannels,  swanskins,  and  friezes. 


-D-  mubpuy,  Mam; ibjt,  ' 

— Manufacturer. 

Home-made  frieze,  from  wool  grown  and  spun  by  tin 
exhibitor.  1  J 

~ 03  Is  kill,  Catherine,  &  Sons,  InlUtght ,  Dublin 
t  Manufacturers. 

Brown  mixed,  and  sheep’s  grey  frieze. 

Blankets.  ’  • 


204  Daly,  John,  Tipperary,  (bushel,  I  relate  l 
Q  Manufacturer. 

*  pecimens  of  plain  friezes,  of  various  colours,  chief 

1,BW  ,  Inens  Nothing,  and  horse-sheeting.  M anu fa 
tured  at  Rossmore  mills. 


-•>.>  Jones,  E.,  Dublin — Manufacturer. 

.Specimens  oftabinets  and  poplins. 

Jllh  Reynolds,  William,  81 
.  -1  ,  ,  Designer  and  Manufacturer, 

poplin  m  J  "e  ilUd  K°ld,  and  white  and  gold  tiss 

wh&rW’  marone>  light  blue  and  silver  cordc 
wl„te  and  gob!  shamrock  figured  poplin. 

crimson  an  1  fU0  fln<|  :iI'd’tT  (“oiicidium  Devoniauunt’ 
KL^i  aWn  Colour  future  poplin, 
and  ml et  ’  uo.imd  white  striped,  pink  and  white,  sa 

white,  cerulean  blue  a, 
de  Chine  ..  i  -  ' s "I"'  J011(inil,  lavender,  ainarnuthe,  i" 
WatSS^p^  ^“Pcrial  blue  doubl 

furniTure  poplin.  ulTiUlt  ’  &reen>  and  emerald  unwater 

Jonquil  ^ i""1  'vllito  corded  furniture  poplin, 
poplin.  ’  1  ;  and  cerulean  blue  semidoub  le  cord 
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Silver  grey,  white,  blue,  ami  cerise,  tri-coulour  sham¬ 
rock-figured  poplin. 

Imperial  I  line,  fawn  and  scarlet,  fawn  and  violet  satin 
plaided  poplin. 

Green  and  white,  solitaire  and  white,  and  pearl  and 
cerise  plaided  poplin. 

Royal  Victoria,  Royal  Albert,  Royal  Stuart,  and  Gordon 
tartan  poplin. 

Imperial  blue  and  white  checked  poplin. 

Grey  shaded  and  stone-colour  semidouble  poplin. 
Cerulean  blue,  couleur  de  rose,  and  vers  d'llly  plain 
poplin. 

Crimson  and  amber  furniture  poplin  (Shrewsbury 
arms). 

207  Fry,  William,  &  Co.,  Dublin  -  Manufacturers. 
Mixed  fabrics;  plain  and  shaded,  figured,  watered, 

plaid  tartan,  and  brocaded  poplins. 

Curtains,  figured,  striped,  and  velvet  tabarets. 
Miscellaneous  manufactures  and  small  wares.  Patterns 
of  coach  laces. 

208  Early,  J.,  &  Co.,  Witney- — Manufacturers. 

A  variety  of  Witney  blankets. 

209  Early,  Edward,  Witney — Manufacturer. 

Witney  blankets,  made  from  different  descriptions  of 

English  wools. 

Blankets  made  from  merinos;  from  half-bred  merinos; 
from  pure  South-downs;  from  half-bred  Downs;  from 
Oxfordshire  long  wool;  from  Cotswold  wool;  and  from  a 
mixture  of  the  previous  lots,  and  .some  Welsh  lambs’ 
wool. 

Various  crib  blankets,  girth  and  roller  webs,  &c. 

270  Bliss,  William,  Chipping  Yorton,  Oxfordshire — 

Manufacturer. 

Kersey  check  for  winter  horse-clothing;  in  new  and 
fancy  patterns,  with  a  specimen  suit  of  horso-clothing, 
ornamentally  bordered. 

Registered  double  kersey  check  for  improved  venti¬ 
lating  horse-clothing,  combining  the  advantages  of  a 
suit  of  horse-clothing  and  a  blanket;  various  patterns, 
with  specimen  suits  made  up  in  a  new  method. 

Superfine  kersey  check  for  clothing  race-lmrses;  various 
patterns,  with  a  specimen  suit,  and  a  suit  of  blanket 
clothing  for  training  race-horses. 

Prince’s  check  for  summer  horse-clothing,  in  new 
patterns,  with  a  suit  of  clothing. 

Roller  webbing  for  horse-clothing.  Girth,  belt,  and 
brace  webbing.  Railway  aprons. 

Alpa  Vicuna  beaver  cloth,  fine,  for  ladies’  cloaks;  and 
stout,  for  gentlemen’s  great-coats. 

Tweeds  for  gentlemen’s  trousers. 

The  registered  Alpa  Vicuna  Royal  shawl;  specimens 
in  new  patterns  and  colours. 

Angola  Royal  shawls,  in  various  patterns  and  colours. 
Beaver  shawls. 

Registered  winter  coverlets  for  beds. 

Cot  coverlet,  woven  in  imitation  of  the  Indian  tambour 
and  basket-work,  and  ornamented  with  needle-work. 

Imperial  “puss”  bagging,  shown  in  various  substances 
and  widths. 

White  “puss”  cloth.  Venetian  cord,  in  a  variety  of 
colours. _ 

271  Wheeler,  William  Sidney,  4-  Ludjate  Street, 

— Manufacturer. 

Samples  of  patent  fur  beavers;  patent  dress  beavers; 
patent  mohair  cloths;  fancy  doeskins,  and  woollen  and 
silk  vestings. 

The  novelty  of  the  above  patent  mohair  cloth  and 
patent  beavers  is  in  their  being  manufactured  on  a  prin¬ 
ciple  entirely  different  from  that  of  other  cloths,  and  from 
the  peculiarity  of  the  construction  in  the  weaving,  pos¬ 
sessing  great  advantages  in  warmth  and  wear. 

272  Fox,  John  J.,  &  Co.,  Deeizcs — Manufacturers. 

Drab  milled  broad-cloth,  waterproof,  made  of  South- 

down  wool,  grown  in  Wiltshire. 


Narrow  cloth  for  trousers,  made  of  the  same  wool, 
with  samples  of  the  raw  material,  in  various  stages  of 
manufacture. 

273  Carr,  T.  &W.,  Twcrton  \tills,  B  Manufacturers . 

Super-electoral  blue  cloth  (indigo-dyed),  and  fast  black 
cdoth,  from  German  wool.  Bath  fur  beaver,  and  dressed 
fur — fine  Australian  wool.  Extra-milled  black  beaver, 
and  black  Venetian,  or  summer  cloth — German  wool. 


2  i  4  Johnston,  J.,  Kewmill,  Elgin,  Scotland—  Manufacturer. 

Mauds,  or  plaids,  made  of  unclyed  or  natural  brown 
wool,  of  different  kinds  and  countries,  viz.,  Cheviot, 
Southdown,  Australian,  Peruvian,  Alpaca,  Vicuna,  &c. 
’They  are  used  ;is  a  wrapper  for  the  shoulders  in  walking, 
or  for  the  knees  in  driving. 

Ends,  twenty  yards  each,  natural  brown  tweed,  of 
different  wools,  waterproofed.  These  cloths  are  exhibited 
for  cheapness  and  durability. 


Xos.  275  to  313  in  South  Transept  Gallery. 
Shawls  in  the  South-west  Gaiter;/  of  the  Transept. 


275  Kerr  &  Scott,  31  and  32  St.  PauVs  Churchyard- — 

Warehousemen. 

Various  long  and  square  grenadines,  all  silk;  and 
Barege,  silk  and  wool.  Square  satin  figured;  and  scaif, 
embroidered  with  gold  and  silk.  Square  chenilles.  Long 
and  square  Barege  harness,  wove  and  printed;  long 
grenadines;  square  Albanian ;  long  soft  silk;  and  Barege, 
with  silk  stripes.  Square  crapes,  printed  in  imitation  of 
real  China.  Long  and  square  wool  shawls,  clan  and  fancy 
patterns;  combination  of  colouring.  Cloakings,  clan 
patterns.  Harness  and  jacquard-wove  shawls.  Long 
and  square  mosaic  compartment,  green,  white,  and  scarlet 
cashmere.  Long  floral  cashmeres,  and  soft  silks.  Squares 
soft  silk,  single  and  double  wove.  Long  India  coloured 
and  square  compartment  cashmeres.  Manufactured  by 
R.  Kerr,  Paisley. 

276  Lewis  &  Allenby,  193,  195,  &  197  Regent  Street — 

Proprietors. 

Baihge  shawls  of  British  printing  (registered).  The 
design,  by  C.  J.  Lewis,  so  arranged  as  to  admit  of  various 
combinations  of  the  blocks  without  destroying  in  any 
part  the  continuity  and  completeness  of  the  pattern,  with 
either  plain  or  filled  centre. 

277  Webber,  John,  &  Hairs,  George,  31  Milk  St.  City 

— Producers. 

Printed  Barfege  long  and  square  shawls;  Cashmere  and 
Grenadine.  Printed  handkerchiefs,  various;  and  Foulard 
dresses. 

278  Jameson  &  Banks,  Honey  Pane  Market,  Cheapside — 

Manufacturers. 

Barfcge  long  shawls,  printed,  wool  texture;  silk  and 
mixed  texture. 

Bar&ge  square  shawls,  of  the  same  description. 

Cacliemire  d’Ecosse,  printed,  wool  texture. 

Crape  square  shawls,  printed,  silk  texture. 

279  Keith,  Shoo  bridge,  &  Co.,  124  Wood  Street — 

Producers  and  Proprietors. 

Shawls:  printed  Barege  long  and  square;  grenadine 
silk;  Cachmere;  mufflers;  and  satin  long  and  square. 


280  Holmes  &  Co.,  117  Regent  Street — Designers 
and  Manufacturers. 

Circular  shawl,  new  in  form  and  design.  Registered 
by  the  exhibitors. 


281  Stan  den  &  Co.,  112  Jennyn  Street,  St .  James's — 

Importers. 

White  Shetland  knitted  shawl.  Bridal  veil.  Pair  of 
white  stockings.  Brown,  grey,  and  white  gloves  nat  ural 
colours.  The  Shetland  wool  of  which  these  specimens 
consist  is  hand-spun. 
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2R2  Littler,  Mary  Ann,  Mo-ton  Abbey,  Surrey 
Producer. 

Barf>ge  shawls,  of  British  mi.'Uui  factui  c. 

Twilled  bandannas,  of  British  manufacture. 

Specimens  of  wax  and  chintz  printing;  exhibited  tor 
novelty  of  design  and  colour,  madder  red. 

283  Swaisland,  Ch.uu.es,  Orayford,  Kent— Manufacturer. 
Printed  Bar&ge  shawls. 

Printed  Chinese  velvet  for  furnitures  (or  application 
plush). 

Printed  flannels  for  dresses. 

284  Clabborn  &  Son,  .VerdcA— Manufacturers. 
Registered  figured  CaShmere  shawls. 

Spun-silk,  fancy  check,  and  Albanian  silk  shawls. 
Registered  Jacquard  figured  poplins,  and  Chine  poplins. 

Jacquard  figured  and  plain  dresses,  mixed  fabrics. 

285  Blakely,  Edward  Theobald,  Ricer  House  Factory, 

Dube’s  Palace,  Norwich — Manufacturer. 

Norwich  Cashmere  green  scarf  shawl,  gold  introduced. 
Shawls  of  Cashmere  wool,  pine  and  flower  pattern;  and 
pine  and  flower  pattern,  gold  introduced:  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  is  by  eighty-eight  shoots  on  the  inch:  design  by 
John  Funnell. 

Anglo-Indian  scarfs,  shawls,  dresses,  brocade,  &c. 

286  Towler,  Cam  bin,  &  Co.,  El 

Frid  nj  Stm  t,  London — Manufacturers. 

Fillover  scarfs:  silk  ground,  the  pattern  extending 
four  yards  in  length  and  two  in  width.  Silk  ground 
of  new  designs,  and  mixed  material;  the  same,  white  silk 
scarf  and  shawl,  printed. 

White  silk-net  shawl,  printed.  Black  silk-uet  shawl, 
printed. 

Ladies’  paletots,  woven  to  fit  the  shape,  on  silk  ground, 
and  of  mixed  materials,  with  and  without  ornamented 
villovcr  work. 

Black  silk  net  scarf,  printed. 

287  Whitkhill,  M.,  &  Co.,  Pnivfey— Manufacturer*. 
Woivted  and  cotton  scurfy  with  tamboured  ends:  and 

shawls  and  handkerchiefs,  embroidered;  the  same  in 
wool. 

Quilting,  cloth,  and  wool  embroidered  vests. 
Embroidered  satin  aprons  and  babies1  robes. 

Tamboured  and  embroidered  dresses.  Zephyr  shawls 
bilk  dresses.  J 

Plain  black  scarf  and  shawl.  Cashmere  and  Barifce 
scarfs  and  shawls.  Velvet  vests.  Table-covers.  Cloakings. 

288  Holms  Brothers,  7  St.  MrredTsireet,  Paisley,  and 

-1  Fiday  St.,  Cheapside — .Manufacturers, 
line  wool  long  shawls-the  tartans  of  the  clans  of 
Scotland.  Fancy  tartan  and  plain  wool  long  shawls 
Vicuna  long  shawl.  Wool  tartan  cloaking. 

289  Burgess,  C^g,  Pwfcy-Manufacturer. 

Long  woven  shawls. 


290  Baird,  John,  iWey-Manufacturer. 

a  •  ».«■ 

J°“ra  &  Htohiks,  Paisley — Manufacturer,. 

8gure  PKe'»iw™top„wf  7' A  cmbroidere<'.  anil 

broideml  UmdScMefc  S  V4*?  «”>' 

EurbreidS^,  ™ 

dresses.  J  tartan  and  printed 


2^r::  ***- 

'  -1«-c  »t»U  or  plaid, . 


294  Lawson,  John,  &  Co.,  Calm1  nia  Print  Works,  I'aiglei/ 

— Printers. 

Barege  printed  shawls  in  wool,  and  in  -ilk. 

295  Dick,  Walter.  &  Sons,  Paisley — 

Printed  Cashmere  shawls. 
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Roxburgh,  John  &  Andrew,  Paisley — • 
Manufacturers. 

Woven  long  shawls. 


297  Macfarlane,  Son,  &  Co.,  J’aidry-  Manufacturers. 
Spun  silk  fabrics,  for  ladies’  dresses,  in  clan  tartan.-  and 

fancy  designs. 

298  Stewart,  Robert,  /'h»  y  Proprietor  A  Producer, 
Hutchison,  Thomas,  Paid- y — Iuventorand  Patentee. 
Machine  for  inventing  and  displaying  patterns  in  stripes, 

cheques,  and  tartans,  by  means  of  sliding  minors  and 
coloured  glass,  suitable  for  manufacturers  of  textile 
fabrics,  whether  in  cotton,  woollen,  silk,  or  linen,  or  a 
combination  of  two  or  more  of  these  material  -. 

The  advantages  of  this  machine  are  the  facility  with 
which  any  pattern,  or  idea  of  a  pattern,  may  be  -et  up 
and  displayed— the  variety  of  designs  if  can  produce — 
and  the  ease  and  simplicity  of  accomplishing  tlmm.  It  is 
not  at  all  necessary  to  paint  tlio  pattern  on  paper,  after 
viewing  it  through  the  mirrors,  as  the  Health  attached 
show  at  once  the  required  number  of  threads  of  e.u  h 
colour,  and  how  many  repeats  are  noce-  -ary  for  the 
breadth  of  the  web,  and  it  di  plays  at  once,  imt  only  the 
icpeat,  but  the  whole  breadth,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  length  of  the  cloth  at  one  view. 

By  this  invention,  the  precise  effect  of  a  pattern  tnav  be 
produced,  in  the  course  ol  a  few  minutes,  « itbout  any 
expense,  multiplied  tunny  extent,  and  it  luay  be  enlarged 
or  diminished  at  pleasure.  The  chief  novelty,  however, 
of  this  machine,  whieh  is  exhibited  for  its  simnlii  ity  and 
the  ease  of  its  adaptation,  is,  that  the  precise  effect  of  tlw 
cloth  in  a  finished  state  is  accurately  repi vseiitod  the 
crisp  transparent  effect  of  a  silk  fabric  being  truly  given, 
as  wed  w  and  tuoro  opnquo  etlhct  of  a  wood, .-a 

fabric. 

This  invention  is  new  in  principle,  being  a  novel  appli¬ 
cation  of  coloured  glass  to  useful  and  essentially  practical 
purposes. 

299  Morgan,  John,  &  Co.,  Paisley,  and  St.  Paul’s  Church - 

yard,  London — Manufacturers. 

f  -rn  1°"^  ?lawI*»  Cashmere  yarn  and  new  designs; 

PrimeUi  TC’  i;  an,l,of  !noaaic  style-  Woollen  plaids. 
Printed  Barege  long  shawls.  1 


300  Kerr,  Robert,  Paisley— Manufacturer. 

Wdl,ail0ng  aDd  riu:!’'e  Printed  and  fancy  wool 

long  and  square  shawls. 

301  Robebtson,  J.  &  j„ 

f,  ,  ,  Manufacturers. 

colour'd nij°7eni  .h,arncss’  wo°l  plaid*  and  shawls; 

. .  '  ‘ 

p  *  Paisley— Manufaet  m ti it 

wool  square  shtwls!™1  C“limere  IonS  shawls;  printed 


,  p,„i.  . 

ture.C  S  a  ncS  bunted  Cashmere  and  Llama  wool  tax- 

“5*  'i=Saoo^^,9mbr°id 

304  Welch>  Margetson  &  Co.,  Cheatmb 
n  .  Manufacturers. 

Dressing-gown  fabrics. 
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305  Salomons,  13.,  &  Sons,  42  Old  Change — Proprietors. 

Child's  frook,  embroidered  on  French  cambric. 

A  lady’s  embroidered  robe. 

Ladies’  worked  sleeves;  worked  muslin  chemisettes, 
habit  shirts,  collars,  jaconet  collars,  and  trimmings. 

Samples  of  Irish  cambric  handkerchiefs,  embroidered 
in  Ireland;  and  of  French  cambric  handkerchiefs. 

Specimens  of  muslin  trimmings,  Bouncings,  and  inser¬ 
tions.  Ladies’  embroidered  muslin  dresses,  &c. 

Samples  of  ladies’  stays,  &c. 

Selection  of  muslin  and  lace  articles,  and  of  articles  for 
mourning,  for  ladies’  wear. 

Selection  of  patterns  of  new  trimmings,  for  dresses  and 
mantles. 

Mixed  fabrics  of  silk  and  wool,  fancy  materials,  for 
ladies’  dresses. 

Embroidered  dress  and  mantle,  &c. 


30G  Pugh,  J.  5V.,  103  and  105  Regent  Street — Producers. 
Mixed  fabrics. 

307  Sayce,  J.,  &  Co.,  Curnhill — Manufacturers. 

Mixed  fabrics.  Patent  piuma,  or  six-ounce  coat,  with 

only  one  seam  in  the  body,  of  a  material  known  hitherto 
chiefly  in  India,  and  “manufactured  by  the  poor  Hindoos.” 
Gutta  pereha  cases.  Plain  piuma  cloth,  waterproofed. 
A  new  material,  a  mixture  of  silk  and  vicugna,  extra 
waterproofed. 

308  Godefroy,  P.  A.,  3  A  'mg's  Meal  Cottage,  Xcw  North 

Hoad,  del ing ton —  Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 
Specimens  of  woven  fabrics  in  various  colours,  plain 
and  figured,  finished  by  patent  machinery.  In  dressing 
and  finishing  the  colours  of  the  fabrics  are  firmly  fixed, 
and  rendered  brilliant  by  chemical  agency. 

300  Towi.er,  Cam  pin,  &  Co.,  Elm  Hill,  Noncich,  and  46 
Fridag  Street,  London — Manufacturers. 

Norwich  challi. 

■Satin  striped  de  laine  for  ladies’  dresses. 

Paramatta  cloth  for  ladies’  dresses.  Figured  and  plain 
barege  for  dresses. 

310  M  illet,  Edward,  Nephew,  &  Co.,  Norwich — 

Manufacturers. 

Samples  of  mixed  fabrics  for  ladies’  dresses,  consisting 
of  black  and  coloured  bombazines  and  paramattas;  plain 
and  figured  poplins,  in  two  colours;  santillano,  china 
brocade,  and  estella  brocade,  figured  in  two  colours ; 
satin  striped  cliinfi,  three  colours;  plain  and  figured 
bellano,  in  two  colours,  &c. 

Two  patterns  of  a  mixed  fabric,  composed  of  materials 
the  produce  of  nine  different  countries. 

311  Bolinrroke,  C.  &  F.,  Xoncich — Manufacturers. 
Plain  and  watered  poplins. 

312  Middleton  &  Ainsworth,  A nrwich  and  London — 

Manufacturers. 

Poplins  corded  and  brocaded,  and  black  paramattas. 

313  Minor,  E.  &  F.,  Non  ich — Manufacturers. 
Bareges  and  brocaded  poplins. 

432  Clarke,  Thomas,  Stephen  Street,  Waterford,  Ireland 
— Manufacturer. 

A  camlet  cloak,  which  has  been  in  constant  use  for 
more  than  twenty  years. 

A  piece  of  the  same  ravelled,  to  show  the  texture. 

A  sample  of  the  like  fabric  and  composition,  but  of  a 
different  colour,  warp  blue,  weft  green. 

Sam]  de  of  stuff,  single  threads,  half  cotton  half  worsted, 
undyed. 

Samj des  of  white  serge,  single  yarn;  grey  serge,  double 
yarn;  green  serge,  single  yarn;  and  blue  serge,  double 
yarn. 

Sample  of  stair  carpet,  green,  taken  off  a  piece  which 
has  been  in  use  for  16  years ;  all  wool,  both  warp  and 
weft,  and  woven  by  a  linen  weaver. 


A  sample  of  green  flannel,  as  used  by  the  peasantry  and 
working  people  of  the  counties  of  Waterford  and  Wexford, 
Ireland. 


459  Smith  &  Whyte,  Glasgow — Manufacturers. 
Embroidered  robe  do  chambre  and  lady’s  dress. 


4G0  Roberts,  It.,  Llanberris  Hoad,  Carnarvon, 
Wales — Manufacturer. 
Linsey-woolsey  manufactures. 


4G1  Archibald,  Jane  It.,  Tillicoultry — 

Manufacturer. 

Plaid  shawls. 


462,  463,  467,  and  468  placed  on  the  North  Wall  with 
Class  YI . 


462  Brunton  &  Nesbit,  Edinburgh- — Producers. 
Shawls  and  scarfs. 


463  Braysuam,  George,  61a  Park  Street,  Camden 
Town — Maker. 

Pictorial  mosaic  cloth-work  table-cover  or  quilt,  com¬ 
prising  32  compartments  exclusive  of  tlie  centre,  which 
is  the  arms  of  England;  eacli  compartment  being  an 
imitation  of  some  well-known  picture,  made  of  coloured 
cloths,  fine-drawn  together  so  as  to  imitate  paintings, 
the  features  being  worked  with  the  needle,  the  whole  sur¬ 
rounded  with  a  border.  This  work  has  been  the  labour 
of  leisure  horn's  for  a  period  of  nine  years  and  a  half. 


464  Gibson,  William,  Sc  Co.,  Tillicoultry,  Alloa,  Scotland 
— Manufacturers. 

MTvenzie  and  M'Leau  clan  tartan  woollen  shawls. 
Fancy  woollen  shawls.  Frazer  and  Forbes  clan  tartan, 
for  ladies’  dresses  and  cloaks. 


4G5  Archibald,  Robert,  &  Sons,  Tillicoultry,  Alloa, 

Scot  lam  l — Manufacturers. 

Rob  Roy,  Colquhoun,  and  M 'Donald  of  Staffa  tartan 
long  shawls.  Malcolm  and  Bruce  tartan  wool  shawls. 
Fancy  wool  shawls.  Royal  Stewart  and  Gordon  tartans 
for  cloaks  or  dresses.  Fancy  tartans.  All  of  woollen 
fabric. 

466  Pa  ton,  J.  Sc  D.,  Tillicoultry,  Alloa,  Scotland — 
Manufacturers. 

Long  wool  shawls,  of  various  Highland  elans  and  fancy 
patterns. 

Fancy  wool  tartan,  designed  by  Messrs.  Romanes  and 
Paterson,  Edinburgh. 

Long  wool  fancy  shawls,  designed  by  Messrs.  Mitchell, 
Miller,  and  Ogilvie,  Glasgow. 

Long  wool  fancy  shawls,  designed  by  Messrs.  Arthur 
and  Frazer,  Glasgow. 


467  Sinclair,  John,  jun.,  49  South  Fridge  Street, 
Edinburgh — Manufacturer. 

Scarf  plaids,  Royal  Stuart;  Victoria;  Sinclair;  Suther¬ 
land  or  42nd ;  all  wool.  Pieces  of  Tartan,  Royal  Victoria; 
McDonald  of  Slate,  or  Duke  of  Rothesay;  Sutherland  or 
42nd;  all  wool. 

Tartans  were  worn  in  the  Western  Islands  and  High¬ 
lands  of  Scotland  as  early  as  1090,  and  are  supposed  to 
have  been  introduced  by  Queen  Margaret.  Each  clan  lias 
a  separate  pattern,  or  tartan,  for  itself,  bearing  its  name, 
and  worn  by  all  the  individuals  of  the  clan. 

408  Wilson,  W.,  Sc  Son,  Famwckbum,  near  Stirling, 
Scotland — Manufacturers. 

Woolleu  manufactures. 

40Q  Brown,  James  Sc  Henry.  &  Co.,  F.ttrick  Mills, 
Selkirk,  Scotland-  Manufacturers. 

Scotch  tweeds  and  fancy  woollens,  of  various  now  mix¬ 
tures  and  styles. 
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470  Hally,  George.  Perthshire— Manufacturer. 

Plivids  in  several  varieties. 

472  Hughes,  W.,  Benygroes,  near  Carnarvon— 
Weaver  ami  Producer. 

Worsted  and  silk  dresses. 

Aprons,  of  Welsh  linsey.  Table-cover,  of  wool  and 
flax,  a  specimen  of  Welsh  weaving. 

47-1  Schofield,  Abel,  Sprint/  Haase,  near  Delph, 
Saddle  rorth — Manufacturer. 

Patterns  of  woollen  goods  manufactured  in  the  years 
from  1780  to  1820,  showing  the  styles  of  that  period. 

Fine  doeskin,  or  satin-face,  idl  wool,  suitable  for  vest¬ 
ings.  ladies’  or  babies’  clothing,  See. 

Fine  buff  pruned  cashmere,  a  little  milled. 

Fine  wliite  cashmere,  containing  141  picks  in  the  inch, 
for  shawls,  ladies’  dresses,  See. 

Crimson  merino. 

Maude  fabrics  for  shawls,  and  specimens  of  colours 
dyed  in  shades. 

Fine  patent  black  broad  cloth  and  cassimeres. 

475  Hughes,  William,  Befhesda,  mar  Baajor,  Wales— 
Manufacturer. 

Durable  bed-covering. 

477  M  ATSOX,  J.  &  A.,  Galashiels,  Scotland — 
Manufacturers. 

Scotch  clan  and  fancy  plaids.  Ladies’  woollen  scarfs 
or  shawls.  Woollen  tartans  (ladies’  dresses).  Scotch 
tweeds. 

480  Roberts,  W.  &  Co.,  Galashiels,  Scotland — 
Manufacturers. 

Pieces  of  Scotch  tweeds. 


48|  Reid,  D.,  &  Son,  Lavyholm — Manufacturers. 

Cotton  and  Scotch  wool  hose;  shepherd’s  plaid  chock 
made  from  Cheviot  wool;  Australian  and  German  wool- 
faney  check  made  from  wool  (elastic);  blue  grev  check,’ 
mndt  fiom  Austral  an  wool ;  fimev  union  rw  Vi  i* 

from  cotton  and  Cheviot  wool.  3  ^  Umd" 


48G  Kelsali.  &  Bartlkmore,  Mochdalc,  Lancashire— 
Manufacturers. 


* *7  E“”k. &  Son,  Upper  Tlmg,  M 

.  —  Manufactures.  J 

48!“  “**  ^  c*s8*tuore,  md 

■W0  nar  lrah_ 

Eiigli.1,  Witney,  and  MairiS^ts  ■ 

kmuuw  and  scarlet  striped  blanket  ■  a  .  ericai>  M)‘c- 

for  clothing  purposes  kt  A^encan  blankets, 


493  Thomas,  W.,  7 hnrorth,  /ir.i, — 

Manufacturer, 

Dyed  wool,  combed ;  wool-dyed  yarns,  iu  honks  and  on 
spools;  dyed  yarn,  floated  with  silk. 

490  Stow  ells  &  Sitgdkn,  Hradfurd 

Manufacturers. 

Crimson  and  white  two-fold  mohair  vurn. 


500  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Aijiert. 

{Main  Avenue,  VV-Vsf.) 

Two  brocaded  dresses,  manufactured  by  T.  (Sregorv 
and  Brothers.  Shelf,  near  1  lalifax,  Yorkshire,  The  u,  |\ 
of  the  Cashmere  wool  shorn  from  the  gn.it.-  kept  by 
H.R.ll.  l’rinee  Albert,  in  Windsor  Park.  The  warp  i«,,[ 
silk. 

Two  shawls  and  a  specimen  of  coarse  cloth  man u Id. 
tured  by  J.  Haley  and  Son,  Brand  ey.  near  Leeds.  The 
whole  of  tho  material  is  of  the  Cashmere  wool  u> 
described. 

The  Cashmere  goat's  wool,  of  which  the  —  articles  arc 
manufocturod,  consists  of  two  distinct  materials  tallwi 
wool  and  kemp.  The  wool  is  beautifully  rh  h  and  s. .ft  t,, 
the  touch,  and  is  probably  f?uj»'rior  in  this  n  j« t  t,,  the 
finest  Continental  lamb's  wool,  and  equal  to  the  riehtr  •< 
of  the  J  hibut  wool.  It  is  also  divisible  into  qualities, 
The  kemp  presents  the  appearance  of  a  c  ursi  rough  hair 
such  as  Is  avoided  by  the  maim foetimir  in  oil  purchase 
of  wools,  deteriorating  as  it  does  tie-  app.  a.  m.-e  . ,f  even 
Common  fabrics  by  its  inferiority  and  harsh m 

The  two  wools,  as  shorn  from  the  goat,  ate  ejosolv  in- 
tel  miiiglod,  and  present.  tho  appearance  tif  tuar*.  hairy 
wool  of  a  very  low  character;  b«it  a  minute  n,-,... ,, 
shows  that  port  of  it  is  of  a  very  tin.-  .pulifv.  hi  ..rder 
to  Hejiai-uto  this  fine  quality  fn.tu  the  i.-nniVe,  it  is  m. 
cessary  to  do  so  fibre  by  til. re;  and  this  hue  t..  U  ,  r.-.-L.-  i 
entirely  by  hand.no  machinery  liavjtm  ,L-  v.  t  be.  n  ani  li-d 
to  tlus  purpose.  The pintv-  Uboth difficult  and  te.|!„u.- 
one  peraon  not  being  able  to  separate  nn.r,  than  hai-  an 
ounce  in  twelve  hours. 

After  | ho  separation  ,,f  the  qualities.  jf  is  d.  n.Me 
ufther  tn  divide  it,  m  order  t . .  , 

hbnes  like  the  shawls;  but  this  \s as  impo>  ubb-  in  the 

ra  ith°  S,0alJ  produced, 

0  hoi  Wise  the  fabric  would  have  been  much  tin.  . .  I  „  the 

bosses  this  result  has  been  achieved,  because  the  warp  is 

.  'llk’ antl  tlie  quantity  required  for  t.hc  weft  wa -  tin re- 
lore  not  so  great  in  proportion. 

of  fl!cran6,Cimin  -0f  C<Nr  doth  '«  manufactured  entirely 

fiuoJnnSl'Trt  °r  kV  U  “  'V"-“  ‘In- 

wo°'- iu * »■»>•  . . . . . 
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SILK  AND  VELVET. 


I  X  T  I!  0  D  TJ  C  T 1 0  X. 


Tuts  Class  appears  as  the  representative  of  the  silk  and  velvet  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  flic 
raw  material  oi  the  manufacture  being  far  more  costly  than  in  the  two  preceding  instances  of  cotton  and 
woollen.  I  he  articles  included  by  this  Class  partake,  on  the  whole,  more  of  the  character  of  products  of 
luxury.  The  beautiful  capabilities  of  the  fibre  for  textile  purposes,  aixl  its  delicate  applicability  to  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  the  dyer,  render  silk  an  interesting  and  attractive  manufacture.  The  same  qualities  also  combine  to 
oiler  it  as  an  admirable  material  for  the  display  of  taste  and  ornament.  The  number  of  Exhibitors  rather 
exceeds  that  ot  those  in  cotton,  but  falls  far  below  t he  number  exhibiting  in  woollen  and  worsted.  Manu¬ 
facturers  are  the  principal  Exhibitors;  but  works  executed  by  private  hand,  and  articles  exhibited  severally 
by  proprietors,  have  also  a  place  in  this  Class. 

The  subdivisions  of  the  Class  are  as  follow : — A.  Includes  Bilk  Yarns,  such  as  Spun,  Thrown,  and  Sewing 
Bilks:  15.  Plain  Bilks  of  every  kind;  C.  Fancy  Bilks,  as  Shot,  Figured,  Embroidered,  Arc.;  I).  A7  civets,  Plain 
and  Figured;  E.  Gauzes  and  Crapes ;  F.  Plain  Ribbons;  and  G.  Fancy  Ribbons. 

The  articles  in  the  Class  are  to  be  found  in  the  Building  in  the  South  and  Transept  Galleries,  where 
they  are  contained  in  glass  cases.  In  this  position  they  oiler  a  favourable  opportunity  for  contrast  with  those 
of  the  principal  foreign  silk-producing  localities,  the  contributions  of  which  are  displayed  in  the  Central 
South  Gallery,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Transept. 

The  principal  localities  from  which  articles  have  been  received  have  been  the  metropolis  (Bpital fields), 
Macclesfield,  Leek,  Halifax,  Derby,  Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Coventry.  But  many  articles  are  exhibited  which 
have  not  been  derived  directly  from  the  locality  occupied  by  the  Exhibitor,  but  from  others  not  enumerated. 

The  beautiful  and  artistic  Bilk  Trophy,  occupying  the  entrance  to  the  Western  Nave,  cannot  fail  to 
attract  notice.  This  trophy  consists  of  an  elegant  arrangement  of  rich  tissues,  brocades,  damasks,  and  other 
furniture  silks,  the  whole,  of  which  have  been  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Keith,  &  Co.,  and  is  surmounted 
by  a  silken  banner.  A  variety  of  rich  and  costly  productions  of  the  Bpitalfields  loom  are  exhibited  in 
the  Galleries.  The  colours  and  textures  of  these  fabrics  are  of  great  brilliancy  and  finish.  An  interesting 
collection  of  specimens  of  the  raw  and  manufactured  material  is  also  exhibited.  Specimens  of  silk-plush  for 
various  purposes,  and  in  imitation  of  furs,  are  likewise  found  among  these  articles.  The  ribbons  of  Coventry 
have  acquired  a  universal  reputation ;  and  this  characteristic  manufacture  is  well  represented  in  the  number 
and  variety  of  these  articles  here  exhibited.  The  application  of  steam  power  as  a  substitute  for  hand-weaving 
in  this  manufacture,  is  making  rapid  progress,  and  some  of  its  results  arc  apparent  in  this  Class. 

Attempts  have  been  at  different  times  made  to  introduce  the  breeding  and  culture  of  the  silkworm  into 
England,  and  with  varying  results.  Borne  specimens  of  the  results  obtained  by  one  of  the  most  patient  and 
persevering  experiments  are  exhibited.  This  lady,  now  deceased,  considered  herself  to  have  demonstrated  the 
practicability  of  the  introduction  of  this  art  into  England.  Bilk  of  a  beautiful  kind  has  been  produced,  and 
calculations  appear  to  indicate  the  possibility  of  the  art  being  successfully  prosecuted.  A  large  banner  of  silk 
grown  in  England  is  exhibited.  At  present  the  I’nited  Kingdom  draws  its  supply  of  the  raw  material  for 
manufacture  principally  from  the  East  Indies;  and  France,  Italy,  Turkey,  and  China,  also  supply  a  consider¬ 
able  amount.  Ten  years  since  the  annual  imports  for  home  consumption  amounted  to  the  large  sum  of 
4,734,755  lbs.  When  it  is  remembered  that  all  this  vast  quantity  of  textile  fibre  is  the  result  of  the  industry 
of  larvse,  an  idea  may  he  gained  of  the  importance  of  things  seemingly  insignificant. — R.  E. 


1  Keith,  Daniel,  &  Co.,  124  Wood  Street — 
Manufacturers. 

Silk  trophi/. — Rich  tissues,  brocades,  brocatellos,  silk 
damasks,  silk  and  worsted  damask,  mayonettes,  carriage- 
linings,  diaphano,  window  blinds,  and  every  variety  of 
silks  required  for  upholstery  purposes.  This  trophy  is 
represented  in  the  accompanying  Plate  05. 

(Main  Avenue,  West.) 

1a  Redmayne,  &  Co.,  20  New  Bond  Sired — Inventors. 

Figured  taffeta  and  glacd  gros  d’Afrique,  manufactured 
by  Stone  &  Kemp,  Spitalfields.  Black  gros  do  Tours, 
also  of  Spitalfields  manufacture. 


Garniture  ribbon,  manufactured  at  Nuneaton,  by  Cor¬ 
nell  <fc  Co.  The  wide  ribbon  requires  a  900  Jacquard 
machine,  and  1,700  cards  to  complete  the  pattern. 

2  Pl'gu,  J.  W.,  163  and  165  Regent  Street. 
Bombazecn  cloth,  for  mourning.  Widow's  silk. 

3  Sanderson  &  Reid,  7  Gresham  Street — Manufacturers 

and  Proprietors. 

Specimen  of  silk  weaving  for  a  chair  cover,  combining 
velvet,  sat  in,  brocading,  and  tissuing  with  glass,  to  repre¬ 
sent  silver  and  gold  (made  under  Messrs.  Williams  and 
Sowerby’s  patent  for  tissue  do  vdrre,  or  glass  tissue). 
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Kew  style  of  pattern  and  cloth  for  furniture.  Finished 
pattern,  forming  a  shape  for  wainseoating.  Specimens  lor 
wainseoating,  with  variety  of  colours. 

5  Robinson,  J.  &  R.  &  Co.,  30  Milk  Street,  CheapsiJe— 
Manufacturers. 

Black  and  coloured  velvets  for  vestings,  and  for  church 
and  upholstery  purposes. 

Black  amozines  for  professional  robes. 

Plain  silks  and  satins  for  vestings. 

Silks  and  satins  for  cravats. 

Figured  silks  for  vestings  and  dress. 

Figured  satin  for  fancy  purposes,  got  up  as  a  remem¬ 
brancer  of  the  Exhibition. 


6  Robinson,  J.  &  T.,  Fort  Street,  SpitalfielJs — 
Manufacturers. 

Black  and  coloured  velvets. 


7  Stillwell,  James,  &  Son,  7  White  Lion  Street,  Morton 
Foil  i  nte — Mann  fact  ur  ors . 

Samples  of  crimson,  cerise,  blue,  and  gold  brocatellc, 
for  curtains,  &c.  Samples  of  claret,  green  and  gold,  and 
cerise  and  white  damask. 

Pattern  of  Dalmatia  robe,  worn  by  the  Queen,  at  her 
coronation. 


8  Washington,  T.  &  Davies,  W.,  13  &  U  Milk  Steed, 
Cheapside — Manufacturers. 

,  Waistcoatings  in  lengths,  of  Spital fields  manufacture,  in 
imitation  of  foreign  furs. 


9  Walters  &  Sons,  Wilson  Street,  Finsbury,  and  Kettering 
— Manufacturers, 

Specimens  of  plush  used  in  the  manufacture  of  ilk 
hats. 


10 


Wilson,  James,  &  Co.,  37  W'dbrooh— 
Manufacturers. 

Silk  plush  for  hats. 

[A  variety  of  causes,  in  addition  to  the  scarcity  of  fur 
have  led  to  an  entire  change  in  the  material  for  hats  At 
present,  the  greater  number  of  hat*  are  covered  with  a 
tissue  of  silk  plush,  laid  over  a  stiff  body.  The  silk  plush 
orms  the  nap  of  the  hat,  and  is  manufactured  in  large 
quantities  for  this  purpose.] 

1 1  Swan  &  Edgar,  Piccadilly  and  Regent  Street— 

«....  0  „  .  Proprietors. 

i  S’ n"C-’  SpitalfieWs  manufacture— Black  do 

faefcured  by  Messrs.  J.  Balance  &  Sons  Ma“' 

Coloured  damask  firmrod  c;u. 
factured  b,  Vmm.  St™  and  tap  cfT“fi 
glacd  and  small  check  silk  -  •  ,  ■  Ioured  Btnpod 

fcetm-ed  by  Me«r».  Wi,L*l,  t  Pro  silka'  ™»- 

12  Dutuoit,  Jo,iT„«,  # 

Bmade  garment  8i£“ufK‘urer- 

13  . 

fnruilure.  "  Boll, bock 

V.b'^X tr’t'T’  Host — Agents 

Mr  Wma  MCU  *?'  'n'H.  *>«i.le 


J5  Seamer,  T.,  5  Milk  Street,  C/ieujuiilf- 
Munufucturer. 

Thirty-six  inch  moil'd  antiques,  English  dye  and  crimsoh 
velvet. 


10  Lewis  &  Au.knuv,  I9!,l9.">,  &  197  Regent  street— 
Designers. 

Silk,  brocaded  with  colours.  Designed  by  ,S.  \V. 
Lewis.  The  beauty  and  difficulty  of  production  of  this 
silk  will  bo  more  readily  understood  from  the  hu-t  that 
its  manufacture  requires  the  use  of  nearly  30,000  cards 
and  100  shuttles,  and  it  is  stated  to  be  the  first  instance 
in  which  a  brocade,  introducing  so  largo  a  number  of  co¬ 
lours  (fifteen),  has  been  successfully  attempted  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Manufactured  in  Spital  fields. 

Brocaded  ribbons. 


17  Graham,  Robert,  &  Sons,  31  Spital  Sgtare — 

Manufacturers. 

Velvet,  satin,  and  watered  silk  . 


IS  Stone  &  Kemp,  3,“>  Sjnt  ■ 1  Sga  ov  Manufacturers. 
Velvets.  Figured  and  chimf*  silks. 

19  Sewell.  Evans,  Hubbard,  A  Bacon ,  14,  p; 

Old  Compton  Street — Proprietors. 

Registered  figured  damask  silk,  brocaded  hi  various 
colours  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Campbell,  Harrison, 
ami  Lloyd,  Spitalfields. 

Plain  ruoirt?  antique. 

Registered  figured  damask  made  in  a  Jariuard  md 
bannister  loom,  by  Messrs.  Winkworth  and  Procure, 
Manchester. 


20  Clark,  Jane,  17h  J.rgent  street 

Manufacturer. 

Spital  fields  enamelled  silks,  viz. 

A  white  ground,  covered  with  gold 
green  enamel  shamrocks, 

A  white  ground  with  rainbow  oriann 


-Designer  .tin! 


basket-*  filled  with 


“ “  WOSWliA, 


Manufactiu’era. 

Bhmk  sutinette,  of  inferior  quality,  woven  by  now, 
Coioln-  f  ;S.Upcl'!'"'  quality,  woven  by  hand-lmnn. 
loom.  Ulcdsatuiett<i'  (,f  medium  quality,  woven  by  ban 

brUUW  f  inf tus  ;,ver  consists  in  tin 

. . *— 

«.ev  are  ,,  ebaap  „ll  ZkTSX"  ™'"’1 

...!1  of  sma" 

Llack  coloured  velvet,  of  medium  quality. 

12  Cornell,  Lyeij  & Webster,  lb  St.  Paul’s  Chuchyar 

(.1;  .  ,, . Manufact urure. 

°  ftnd  brocaded  and  other  ribbons. 

23  CaSKV,  J.,\  I'nm.n'  . 

o;,,  .  Manufacturers. 

’ 'Cts'  Als™.  gros-de-Naplcs,  glaai,  gros,  &c 

MKl  bwii'T  ** 

White  satin  and  whiV  +",,\Cont?  ;II,<1  vests. 

Wb  a  it*  ?r  *«“•  **  0'"broilIory’ 

White  watered  for  Vr8ts- 

llhiek  serge  aud  "w|1n'"'j!<1  si'HK  for  "aistcoats. 

sWo  “ 


Kingdom.] 
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25  Hill,  James,  &  Co.,  30  Spital  Square — 
Manufacturers. 

Registered  oak  and  ivy  brocaded  silk,  manufactured  by 
Jacquard  machines. 

Silk  velvets.  Shot  glac<$s,  woven  by  Spitalfields  hand- 
loom  weavers;  the  colours  all  British  dyes. 

Black  satin.  Brocaded  figures. 


20  Brooks,  Thomas,  2 G  Spital  Square — Manufacturer. 
Marguerite,  Napoleon  blue,  green  and  black  velvets. 
Black  gros- do -Naples. 

Sky,  pink,  and  Napoleon  blue  Sutherland  silk. 
Adelaide  and  chocolate  brown  satin. 


27  Howell,  J.,  &  Co.,  Regent  Sired. 

Two  richly  embroidered  silks,  manufactured  by  Camp¬ 
bell  &  Co.,  Spitalfields.  Rich  chind,  12  inch,  and  rich 
brocaded  sash  ribbons. 


28  Vanner,  J.,  &  Son,  lb  Spital  Square — Manufacturers. 

Silks  for  parasols,  tabby  ground,  with  satin  aud  rip 
figure. 

Specimen  of  new  texture  for  parasols,  with  figured 
middle. 

Ulacd  silk,  figured,  for  parasols.  Rip  figure  for  the 
same. 


29  Soper,  Henry,  32  Spital  Square,  JHshopsgate  Street — 
Manufacturer. 

Silk  for  parasols;  satin  and  figured  borders,  shot  with 
'  Bengal  silk ;  figured  satin  and  damask  rip  and  ducape. 
Improved  silk  for  umbrellas. 


30  Carter,  Vayaseur,  &  ltix,  9  Trump  Street,  Chcapside 
— Manufacturers . 

Figured  poplin  dress.  Figured  satin  dress. 

Figured  satin,  brocaded  with  many  colours. 

Maize  inoird  antique.  Napoleon  blue  satin. 


31  Campbell,  Harrison,  &  Lloyd,  19  Frida;/  St. — 
Manufacturers. 

Figured  moird  antique  damask.  Scotch  tartan  satins 
and  velvets. 

Coloured  inoird  antique.  Brocade  figure  for  vestings. 


32  Cross,  Charles,  19  Clutter  Lane,  Chcapside — 
Manufacturers. 

Specimen  of  Jacquard  silk  weaving,  29  inches  by  2-1, 
portraits  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  aud  H.R.H.  Prince 
Albert,  with  emblematic  decorations. 

Figured  satin  cravats;  figured  cravats  (not  satin). 

Satin  checked  bandannas,  various  widths. 

Satin  checked  Brussels,  various  widths. 

Black  bandannas,  corded  and  plain  borders,  various 
widths. 

Black  ducapes;  black  Brussels  twill ;  black  military 
twill ;  and  black  barathea  twill,  all  of  various  qualities. 
Black  glacd,  different  widths. 

Black  watered  ducapes. 

Pi  iris  chocked  bandanna. 

China  twilled  bandanna,  plain  and  printed. 

Grey  twilled  bandanna,  plain  and  printed. 

Samples  of  silks,  raw,  China,  Bengal,  and  Italian. 

Samples  of  silk,  thrown,  gum  boiled  off,  and  dyed. 


33  Marshall  &  Snklckovb,  11  and  15  Verc  Street, 
Cavendish  Square,  and  19  Henrietta  Street — Proprietors. 

Broad  silks— Shaded  glacti  silk  of  British  manufacture 
(by  Messrs.  Winkworth  mid  Proctors,  of  Manchester),  dis¬ 
playing  the  variety  of  hues  in  each  shade  of  colouring. 
The  number  of  threads  to  each  shade  is  near  two  thou¬ 
sand,  divided  into  about  twenty  tints  in  the  dyeing, 
and  again  intermixed  in  varying  proportions  throughout. 


lu  addition  to  the  effect  of  shading,  these  goods  have 
undergone  the  process  of  antique  watering. 

Ribbons,  manufactured  at  Coventry  (by  Messrs.  Cox 
and  Co.);  the  design,  by  the  exhibitors,  representing  a 
bunch  of  lilac,  made  in  a  Jacquard  loom.  Shaded  ribbons. 


34  Court auld,  Samuel,  &  Co. — Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  crape  and  aerophanc,  in  the  principal 
varieties  of  quality  and  style. 


35  Mason,  George,  Yateley,  Hartford BriJjc,  Hants — 

Producer. 

Figured  damask  silk,  grown  and  wound  off  at  Yateley, 
North  Hants;  an  agricultural  experiment. 

English  cloth,  embroidered  with  silk,  grown  and 
wound  off  at  Yateley.  Manufactured  by  Messrs.  Houlds- 
worth,  Manchester,  with  their  patent  machinery,  which 
embroiders  both  sides  of  the  cloth  alike. 

Fishing  gut,  from  imperfect  silkworms. 

Waste  silk,  from  cocoons. 


3(1  Grout,  Joseph,  &  Co.,  Foster  Lane — Manufacturers. 

Folded  and  rolled  black  crape,  single,  double,  treble, 
and  four  threads.  Coloured  aerophane  crape. 

Coloured  lisse  gauze.  Gossamer  of  various  colours, 
used  for  veils. 

Samples  of  crepe  lisse.  Silk  gauze  grenadine  scarf; 
and  brocaded.  Silk  muslin  scarf ;  and  brocaded. 
Brocaded  silk  muslin  dress,  with  flounces,  &c. 


37  Dear,  Arthur,  37  Crispin  Street,  Spitalfields — 

Agent. 

Figured  silks,  designed  and  woven  by  the  pupils  of  the 
Spitalfields  School  of  Design. 


38  Brocklehurst,  J.  &  T.,  &  Sons,  Macclesfield — 
Manufacturers. 

Raw  silk,  reeled.  Thrown  silk  and  dyed  silk. 

Sewing  silk  in  raw  and  dyed  state,  spun  silk,  from  re¬ 
fuse  knubs  and  husks,  exhibiting  the  material  and  its 
stages  in  process,  consisting  of  yarn,  cops,  and  goods. 

Manufactured  goods  : — Velvets,  satins,  moire  antiques, 
glacdgrosde  Naples  (figured  and  plain) ;  levantines,  serges, 
vestings,  sarsnets,  Persians,  ribbons,  bat  and  railway  car- 
riage  furniture. 

Ladies’  and  gentlomen’s  black,  coloured,  plain,  and 
figured  handkerchiefs,  scarfs,  shawls,  See.  Gauze  veils. 


39  Adshead,  W.  &  Co.,  Macclesfield — Producers. 

Silk  dyed  in  the  skein,  and  prepared  for  the  use  of  the 
manufacturer. 


40  Critchley,  Brinsley,  &  Co.,  Macclesfield — 
Manufacturers. 

Silk  in  the  manufactured  state. 

Ladies’  foulard  dresses,  aprons,  neck-ties. 

Gentlemen's  cravats  aud  boys’  neck-handkerchiefs. — 
Designs  registered. 


41  Wardle,  Henry  &  Thomas,  &  Co.,  Macclesfield — 
Manufacturers. 

Ladies’  silk  handkerchiefs,  plain  and  checked,  figured 
and  chind. 

Boys’  cravats. 

Gentlemen’s  pocket  handkerchiefs  and  cravats. 

Ladies’  small  silk  shawls. 


42  Hadwen  &  Sons,  Kebroyd  Mills,  near  Halifax, 
Manufacturers. 

Illustrations  of  the  production  of  waste  silk  from  the 
eggs  of  the  silk-worm.  Cocoons  in  the  bush;  the  cocoon 
as  left  by  the  worm ;  the  waste  of  the  cocoon  in  the 
brush.  Specimens  of  raw  material :  waste  silk  in  the 
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dressed  and  carded  state;  the  same  in  the  shibbmg  mid 
thick  roving,  and  in  fine  rovings.  Single  and  double 
spun  silk  yarns.  _ _ 

43  Stcbbs,  Pow.vau.,  Leek — Manufacturer. 
Needle-worked  silk  buttons. 

44  Brough,  Joshua,  James,  &  Co.,  Leek— 

Manufacturers. 

Sewing  silks,  raven  and  jet  black. 

Purse  or  netting  silk. 

Leger  twist,  in  balls.  Silk  twist,  in  balls  and  reels. 

45  Hammeusi.ey  &  Bf.ntlev,  Leek — Manufacturers . 
Twist  of  various  colours,  in  balls  and  on  reels,  for 

tailors.  Italian  sewiugs,  for  tailors  and  milliners.  Purse 
twist.  Black  silk  twist,  in  banks,  for  tailors. 

46  Weston  &  Son,  Leak — Manufacturers. 

Various  buttons,  including  Florentine,  brown  Holland, 

real  twist  Italian,  white  cotton  and  worsted,  netted  silk, 
silk  barrel,  rich  twist  (needlework  dome),  rich  twist, 
youths’  dress  silk,  silk  fancy  vest,  and  ladies’  silk  dre»s. 

47  Davidson,  John,  &  C'o.,  Leek  —Manufacturers. 
Raven,  jet,  and  drab  cloth  sewing  silks  for  tailors. 

Jet,  drab,  and  coloured  silk  twist. 

Jet  and  coloured  sewing  silk  for  milliners.  Stay  silk. 

A  eil,  vest,  and  shawl  embroidering  silk.  Saddlers’ 
silk. 

Black,  white,  and  coloured  floss  silk. 

1  ram,  for  figuring,  embroidering,  or  weaving. 
Boot-closing.  Purse  twist.  Silk  serge. 

4S>  Alsop,  Robins,  &  Co.,  /^-Manufacturers. 
chief.lCk  aUd  COl°Ured  8ilk  serS°s-  Black  s‘lk  handker- 


the  slubbing  and  56  WlLSON,  JOHN ,  a  Church  /'  /  •  njc,  Spit.,,  I  ST,,„-K 
■  ’  "  Manufacturer. 


i  °  1,  ,  omut  ana  coloured  twist, 
s  and  reels,  dyed  by  W.  Hammerslev  &  Co.,  Leek 
Coloured  purse  or  netting  silk. 

Yellow  weaving,  or  barber’s  twist. 

Silk  whip-lashes.  Needlework  buttons. 


iUiUlUlUfCVURT. 

Mourning  hat-band,  manufactured  of  silk,  woven  circu¬ 
larly,  and  sufficiently  elastic  to  tit  over  the  hat. 

57  Burke,  Thomas  II  vswkll,  i;  A'-///  //, c„llrii 

Soeyate  SI  reel — Mnnufaet.  1 1  rvr. 

Embossed  silks,  velvet**,  &c. :  belie-'  s.i-luo  arnl 
flounces;  and  trimmings  for  mantle-,  dress,.:,  UiLIliuury, 
and  parasols. 

Model  of  the  Exhibition  Building,  emlim-ed,  about 
four  feet  six  inches  long. 

Victoria  mounts  for  tin  decoration  of  drawing-  UI1,| 
prints. 

Embossed  lace  papers,  hand  screens,  card-racks.  iblioH 
ornaments  for  diuing-table^.  ami  Various  other  aiticles. 

58  Greensiiiklds,  Walter,  B  /.,  ic  ,  ,  tn-  _ 

Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  ornamental  work,  accomplished  without 
the  aid  of  a  needle. 


50  Penfold,  0.,  4  Mtck,„ •> r  Stmt,  Ct>  1/ 
Manufacturer. 

Gauze  displume  for  covering  looking  glass  and  pietun 
frames,  &e. 

GO  Evans,  Samuel,  It  /  /.  -  ...  th,  l)o  Lj>. 

Manufi  icturcr. 

Specimens  of  silk  plush  for  w-thiL-s. 

61  IIOLuroBTH,  J.,  &  Son,  1  L — Sj, inner  .  Inv.  • 
ami  Importers. 

Various  specimens  of  the  article  known  -  silk  w.,-te 
Chinese,  Italian,  and  British. 

•Specimens  of  single  and  double  spun  .-■ilk  v  uu-.  frun 
the  coarsest  to  the  finest  number.,  the  fin  -t  ha  vim 

i’S  Allll  vanA.  _  .  _ I/O  .. 

„i  t 


l’l-ii-L-  9ft  Lon  If.,  •  -11,  1-  I'1  me  n-  Slllgl, 

mid  ^m-r-d'  “  &  doubleI‘,Hin>  "-atm-d,  and  plain  Hie  (soars. 

■ni  1  r>  •  i  •  t  4.si  |iii>  yards  tu  a  puuiid  (No.  *1  •  <  • » t *  . •  i  i  !  t 

b  :t  ik  n,v  i  ’1!1Tk  :,,i 1 ,7lou,v'1  U8itoa 

mau,  stu  ng  silk,  and  black  and  coloured  twist  in  g«"ds. 


P  ,  1 1  ur,!l“  omarng8.  black  and  coloured  galloons  ".-e.I  to 
Black  sewing  s, lk,  and  black  and  coloured  twist  in  go-ls. 

samples  of  silk  yarn,  dyed  and  finished,  m„ly  for  t 
manufacturer.  Spun  by  the  exhibitor*’  patent  t-n-civ 
by  winch  greater  brilliancy  and  strength  are  raid  to  I 
obtained,  and  a  very  near  approach  to  not  silk,  for  whii 
it  is  substituted  for  a  variety  of  purposes. 


40  T„oMil^r5^-Ma„„rac.1urc,,.  I  ' 

ay  makers^ 'ttffiora^c.^  netting  ormiraetv  b?okbi1nder?i-  02  HaRB0P'  Taylou*  &  Parson,  l'l  J/,,„  h, 

renet  ribbon  ’  ,  nerang  or  purse-twist,  and  plain  — Manufacturers, 

1  mk,  white  sky  and  maize  gros  do  Naples  for  lad 
mnets:  exhibit,*, 1  iv...  ..u. . 


5°Plack^EXif  H0I‘MES’  ^-Manufacturers. 

Black  silk  ribbons  aud  braids.  Algerines  pi  l  *• 
trimmings.  Silk  wan*  ,  nes.  Black  satm 

various  fabrics.  ’  1  1  cd  for  tke  manufacture  of 


51  Smith,  Marv,  3a  Abbey  Street,  Bethnal  Green - 
.  Chenille  etnwl,  , 

and  warmth.  ’  md  83  a  u“fal  article  for  wear 


52 


Trains  of  N*°  Nortk  Umd 

"4?ssrl‘*' 


rr  -  mantle. 


5-1  Wright  p  «,  t?  ~ — - 

damask.  ot  W  nn  U«raob,ck,  in  8i|k 


— vv,  oivj,  ewiu  m.u/j!  <rrt* 

bonnets;  exhibited  for  cheapness. 

Black  gros  do  Naples  and  duoupes,  for  ladies’  dre.-e 
Bbiek  edged  ducape,  L>2  inches  tape  edged  urmaz 

gownshlCk  Vd°Ur  f°r  hut'butJCK  Scurfs,  and  dergyme 

to  i“ii 


Booth &  « 

t,  .  .  ,  — Manufacturers. 

His  loonii'iud  Z  It0™  !”’  lst;K'n.v,n.  iU™ 
raised  nartK-  i’  i  \  aPBe,ir»  after  the  nap  has  h 

means  if  te.^l.^md  eanD-1  stl'al." 

ltl'’  mUvedf, 

varh^loul;:  ^  When  hUwUwl  alld  ‘•-“b  lor  use 

atShe°d,,1,R^  forthSaL^  lwnda  with  tho  bud 
specimeH^oftlm  sameffi  the^ece?1111  d°8CriI)tiona'  " 

H  &  Co-»  Portland  Street  M 

Specimens  of  JfU.  '  fl"?  rtn,l  Manufacturers, 
for  furniture  coiisi  r  d8l!rt!l^  s6k  fabrics,  suita 
belles,  &c.  ’  tlUy  of  mlk  tissuo,  brocades,  bre 


.0 
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Specimens  of  patent  machine  embroideries,  consisting 
of  cpiilts,  table-covers,  curtains,  panels,  medallions,  &c. 
The  centre  portion  of  the  large  satin  quilt,  and  the  vari¬ 
ous  specimens  of  panelling,  are  exhibited  as  novelties. 

British  silk  banner,  and  sundry  specimens  of  cocoons, 
raw  silk,  See. 

Banner,  composed  of  silk  grown  and  manufactured  in 
England  for  Theresa  John  Cornwallis  West,  Newlands, 
Lvmington,  Hants. 

This  banner  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  Plate 
(91). 

The  filling  all  round  the  centre  group  of  figures,  is 
a  trail  pattern,  composed  of  the  mulberry  leaf  and 
twig,  entwined  with  an  ornamental  scroll.  On  a  blue 
ribbon  is  the  motto  “  Palma  non  sine  diligentia.”  This 
and  two  lengths  of  satin  damask,  wrought  in  medallions 
from  the  antique,  are  the  result  of  fourteen  years’  un¬ 
tiring  and  intelligent  perseverance  in  the  endeavour  to 
breed  silkworms  successfully  for  commercial  purposes  in 
England.  This  labour  was  voluntarily  undertaken  by 
the  late  Mrs.  Whitby  of  Newlands,  in  the  county  of 
Southampton.  The  worms  were  born  and  raised  at  New¬ 
lands,  and  the  silk  wound  by  her  own  people.  The 
mulberry  plants  that  fed  them,  which  were  grown  in  a 
field  on  the  estate,  are  of  the  Philippine  variety,  Monts 
multicttulis,  and  were  imported  by  Mrs.  Whitby,  from 
Turin. 

[In  1840,  the  late  Mrs.  Whitby  communicated  the 
results  of  experiments  carried  through  10  years,  in  the 
endeavour  to  prove  the  possibility  of  profitably  rearing 
the  silkworm  in  England.  She  commenced  her  experi¬ 
ments  by  ascertaining  the  best  variety  of  mulberry-tree. 
That  which  subsequent  experience  led  her  to  believe  to 
be  best  suited  for  this  purpose  was  the  -Monts  multicaulis, 
of  the  Philippine  Islands.  This  variety  was  introduced 
by  herself  in  1848.  The  weight  of  leaf  borne  by  this 
variety  is  very  great,  and  it  admits  of  easy  propagation 
in  open  ground.  With  care,  and  an  abundant  supply  of 
manure,  the  size  of  leaf  attained  in  Hampshire  was  very 
great.  The  eggs  employed  were  of  the  large  Italian  sort. 
After  much  patient  experiment,  Mrs.  Whitby  became 
convinced  that  the  silkworm  could  be  as  easily  reared  in 
England  as  in  any  other  country,  and  with  as  little  loss. 
Equable  warmth  throughout  the  period  of  the  insect’s 
existence,  cleanliness,  classification,  and  ventilation,  with 
due  attention  to  the  suitability  of  food  to  the  age  of  the 
insect,  are  stated  as  the  essential  elements  of  successful 
management.  The  silk  produced  was  pronounced  by  the 
most  eminent  manufacturers  equal,  and  in  some  specimens 
superior  to  the  best  Italian  silk,  and  Mrs.  Whitby  alsc 
considered  she  had  proved  that  the  cultivation  of  silk  in 
this  country  could  be  pursued  as  a  profitable  under¬ 
taking.  Several  attempts  have  been  and  are  now  being 
made  in  imitation  of  the  labours  of  this  lady,  and  beau¬ 
tiful  fabrics  have  been  woven  of  silk  of  home-produce. — 
It.  E.j 

G5  Wink  worth  &  Procters,  Manchester — 
Manufacturers. 

Figured  silks  of  different  designs  and  character.  Chin<5 
silk,  striped  all  over,  and  watered;  and  plain  silk  of 
various  kinds  and  qualities. 

66  Cox,  R.  S.,  &  Co.,  7  St,  Paul's  Chu  l 

Coventry —  Manufacturers. 

Two  rich  sashes  and  other  ribbons. 

The  designs  of  two  of  the  sashes  are  taken  from  Pax¬ 
ton’s  “Flower  Garden.”  The  one,  7  inches  wide,  “The 
glittering  gland-bearing  trumpet  flower”  ( AJcmcalymnut 


n  it  it  In  m).  The  other,  5  inches  wide,  “  The  oval  and  the 
pallid  hoyas  ”  (Hoyn  ovutifulia  and  pnllu.ht'). 

67  Bray,  Charles,  Sc  Co.,  Coventry — Manufacturers. 
Ribbons  illustrative  of  the  ordinary  Coventry  ribbon 

manufacture. 

68  Caldicott,  R.  Sc  R.,  Coventry — Manufacturer. 
Ribbons:  specimens  of  Coventry  manufacture. 

[The  staple  trade  of  Coventry  is  the  manufacture  of 
ribbons  and  of  thrown  silk,  established  now  about  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half  in  that  town.  A  large  number  of  hand- 
looms  are  concerned  in  ribbon- weaving,  many  being  at 
work  in  the  homes  of  the  weavers.  Of  late,  steam  power 
has  likewise  been  employed.  The  ribbon  trade  of  Coven¬ 
try  exceeds  that  of  any  other  town  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom. — R.  E.] 

69  Sharp,  Odell,  &  Jury,  Coventry — Manufacturers. 
Ribbons,  illustrative  of  a  medium  quality  of  goods  ma¬ 
nufactured  at  Coventry. 

70  Cope,  Hammkrtox,  &  Co.,  Coventry — Producers. 
General  fancy  ribbons. 

72  Coventry  Ribbons  Committee — Producers. 
Specimens  of  Coventry  ribbons. 

73  Ratliff,  John,  Sc  Clkophas,  Coventry — 

Manufacturers. 

Ribbons  illustrative  of  the  ordinary  Coventry  manu¬ 
facture. 

Plain  satin,  striped  or  vellum  satin,  and  plain  and  pure 
edged  lutestring  ribbons;  white  simple  fancy  ribbons; 
coloured  simple  fancy  ribbons,  for  summer  and  winter. 


7  5  Berry  Brothers,  Coventry — Manufacturers. 

Figured  ribbons,  &c.,  manufactured  by  steam-power. 
Ribbon  trimmings,  for  dresses,  exhibited  for  cheapness. 

76  Hart,  .1.,  Coventry — Manufacturer. 

Group  of  ribbons,  exhibited  for  cheapness  of  production. 


77  Robinson,  Thomas,  Coventry — Manufacturer. 

Figured  satin  ribbons,  produced  by  steam-power.  Fi¬ 
gured  lutestring  ribbons;  cut-edged  ribbons.  Rich  bro¬ 
caded  ribbons  made  by  patent  brocading  batten,  by  steam. 
Watered  pad  ribbons. 

Half  China  ribbons,  used  for  tying  up  cambrics,  gloves, 
See, :  this  is  the  narrowest  woven  fabric  made  in  silk. 


78  McRae,  John,  Coventry — Manufacturer. 

Mourning  gauze ;  crape,  love,  and  rich  figured  lutestring 
ribbons. 

70  Sturdy  &  Turner,  Coventry  Manufacturers. 

Samples  of  ribbons,  exhibited  for  design,  and  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  steam  power  to  its  manufacture. 

Ribbons  exhibited  for  design  and  execution. 

Specimens  illustrative  of  a  peculiar  quality  of  white 
ribbon.  _ 

80  Browett,  W.  &  H.,  Coventry — Manufacturers. 

Bullion  fringes  for  dresses  or  cloaks;  sewing  silk  fringes 
for  dresses;  mohair  fringes  for  cloaks;  black  fancy  bul¬ 
lions  and  fancy  sewing  silk  fringes  for  cloaks. 

Silk  brace  webs;  silk  belt  webs  for  children. 

Ladies’  fancy  belts.  Black  hat  bindings. 

Gimp  and  fancy  trimmings  for  dresses. 

Samples  of  dyed  silks  and  cottons  used  in  the  above 
manufacture. 
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Ci.ass  13. — SILK  AND  YEIA  I'.  1 . 


[To  the  Chinese  we  owe  the  knowledge  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  silk;  but  its  origin,  even  with  them,  is  hid  in 
remote  antiquity.  Silk  was  brought  overland  from  (  iiina 
to  Raffle,  within  a  century  after  Alexander  had  opened 
the  passage  to  India.  In  the  reign  of  Aureli.m,  a.d.  270, 
its  price  was  so  high,  that  a  pound  of  silk  was  sold  for  a 
pound  of  gold,  nearly  equal  to  50/.  About  a  cent  on 
later  its  purchase  was  within  the  roach  of  all  classes  at 
Rome;  and  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  a.d.  551,  by  the 
agency  of  two  Xestorian  monks,  who  brought  the  eggs  of 
the  silkworm  from  China,  the  manufacture  of  silk  was 
introduced  into  Europe.  Venice  and  Lyons  afterwards 
took  the  lead  in  its  European  manufacture  ;  and  the  re 
vocation  of  the  edict  of  X antes  brought  the  first  silk 
weavers  to  Spitalfields  in  1 085. 

Silk  is  still  imported  from  China,  and  it  excels  that  of 
every  other  country,  in  brilliancy  and  colour.  Consider¬ 
able  quantities  are  also  imported  from  Frar.ee  and  Italy; 
the  silk  of  the  latter  country  being  esteemed  the  superior. 
The  silk  manufacturers  of  England  have  successfully 
striven  uuder  many  disadvantages  (one  of  which  lias  been 
the  difficulty  of  raising  the  raw  material  at  home),  to 
cope  with  the  continental  manufacturers  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  elegant  fabrics,  and  they  now  produce  some 
which  rival,  if  they  do  not  surpass,  those  of  foreigners. 
Manchester,  as  an  example,  exhibits  "gros  de  Naples" 
•as  good  and  as  cheap  as  that  of  Lyons;  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  our  Schools  of  Design  Lids  fair  to  secure  our 
superiority  in  the  taste  and  beauty  of  our  patterns. 

Of  the  various  kinds  of  silk  fabrics  presented  to  our 
notice,  we  can  only  describe  a  few.  Damask,  wliich  was 
formerly  used  for  dresses,  is  now  chiefly  employed  in 
furniture;  it  is  a  twilled  fabric  made  in  the  same  manner 
as  linen  damask,  with  flowers,  birds,  aud  other  orna¬ 
ments  worked  into  its  texture.  Brocade  is  a  fabric  into 
which,  originally,  threads  of  gold  aud  silver  or  a  mixture 
of  these  were  introduced  to  increase  the  richness  and 
splendour  of  its  appearance.  This  name,  h 
applied  to  rich  silk  stuff's,  as  satins,  taffetas,  lutestrings 
&c.,  adorned  with  flowers  and  figures.  Satin  is  a  glossy 
silk  twill  to  which  the  soft  and  glistering  appearance  is 
gnen  by  rendering  a  great  number  of  the  threads  of  the 
warp  wble  m  the  process  of  weaving:  instead  of  raising 


j  each  half  of  the  warp  alternately,  only  a  fifth  u„ 
eighth  part  is  raised,  so  that  the  face  which  is  thus  woven 
downwards,  presents  an  even,  clone,  and  smooth  surface 
To  improve  its  appearance,  when  taken  out  of  the  loom 
it  is  rolled  on  heated  cylinders  which  renders  the  fiU,0 
still  more  smooth,  and  imparts  to  it  a  more  brilliant 
lustre.  The  smooth  and  plain  fubrica,  as  lutestring,  gn)fl 
de  Naples,  Persian,  dueapo,  levautino,  -ire. net,  &c 
differ  from  each  other  chiefh  in  their  thi- km  .-  an,| 
quality.  Some  of  these,  however,  are  figured.  Taffcty 
is  a  fabric  of  a  wavy  lustre  imparted  by  pi. --mv  ;iI)j 
beat,  with  the  application  of  an  acidulous  liquor  which 
produces  the  effect  called  watering.  Tabby  and  i  iM.iii.-ts 
are  varieties  of  the  latter.  Anuozeen  is  a  thick  plain  -ilk 
generally  black;  used  for  clerical  aud  ftim-ml  puip.-ta. 

Velvet  is  distinguished  by  the  -oft  pile  on  its  -urt.i.  c 
which  is  produced  by  the  insertion  of  short  pi.x-es 
of  silk  thread  doubled  under  the  Weft,  and  a,  crowded 
together  as  entirely  to  conceal  the  int  rlaeing.s  of  the 
warp  and  weft.  The  loops  of  the  thread  are  after¬ 
wards  cut,  and  then  they  exhibit  the  app.-.-uaie.  of  a 
brush;  t lie  pile  is  produced  by  the  separation  of  tla* 
threads,  and  the  application  of  machinery  r.»  cut  tla-m 
smooth  and  even.  The  warp  and  pile  of  good  velvet  are 
both  composed  of  oipumne  silk,  which  is  composed  ..f 
several  threads  of  raw  silk  twisted  or  th r.. .  „  together  in 
the  form  of  a  rope;  and  its  richness  depends  u|  <n  the 
relative  numbers  of  it.s  pile  threads.  Velvets  are  -aid  to 
be  of  different  degrees  of  riehne-a,  viz.,  of  two,  four.  ..r- 
six  threads,  according  t<>  the  number  of  pile  thnud* 
inserted  between  each  of  the  limits  of  the  r.  >d.  The 
i  el  vets  of  Spitalfields  may  be  safely  c.  .injured  with 
foreign  velvets  in  fineness  and  strength,  ,i*  well  as  m 
general  appearance. 

Ribbons,  or,  tm.ro properly,  ribands,  are  ehi.-tly  made 
at  Coventry,  and  have  of  late  so  much  iiiiproved  in 
manufacture,  that  our  home  produc.-re  e.-ui  imw  vie  with 
*1..  Meign.  They  partake  of  the  Kitun  varieties  iu 
general,  as  the  larger  silk  fabrics;  they  are  frequently 
ornamented  with  a  pearl  edge,  which  is  formed  by 
making  some  of  the  threads  of  the  weft  j.roject  beyond 

t  ie  lest.  Clouding  is  an  appearance  given  to  ribbons  iu 
the  dyeing.— It.  W.J 


FLAX  AO  KEMP. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Fi.ax  anil  Hemp  formed  llie  staple  material  for  vegetable  textile  mamifacturcs  in  the  United  Kingdom  long 
prior  to  the  development  of  the  cotton  trade.  The  application  of  cotton,  in  its  present  extensive  degree,  is  alto¬ 
gether  modern  ;  and  this  material  has  already,  in  many  instances,  entirely,  and  in  others  in  part,  replaced  tlax 
and  hemp,  and  the  substitution  is  continually  proceeding  in  fresh  directions.  For  many  purposes,  however, 
cotton  does  not  appear  to  oiler  itself  as  a  probable  substitute  for  the  materials  concerned  in  this  Class.  The 
remarkable  difference  in  the  conducting  properties  (for  heat)  possessed  by  cotton  and  flax  alone  seems  to  assign 
a  separate  use  to  them  in  textile  manufacture,  which,  coupled  with  their  different  physical  and  mechanical  pro¬ 
perties,  will  probably  always  render  their  employment  in  textile  fabrics  distinct. 

The  Class  comprehends  the  following  Sub-Classes: — A.  Flax-fibre,  in  its  various  conditions,  as  Steeped  and 
Unsteeped,  Heckled,  Ac. ;  15.  Linen  Yarn  and  Thread ;  C.  Plain  Linens  of  all  widths,  Bleached,  Unbleached, 
and  Dyed;  I).  Damasks,  Diapers,  Drills,  and  other  Twilled  Linens;  E.  Cambrics,  Cambric  and  Linen  Hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  Lawns,  &c. ;  F.  Cordage  of  all  kinds. 

The  position  occupied  by  the  objects  in  this  Class  in  the  Exhibition  Building  is  near  the  Western  Entrance, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  Nave,  Ground  Floor.  The  Areas  devoted  to  their  reception  arc  L.  and  M.  0  to  8,  and 
N.  and  0.  4  to  G.  On  the  North  Wall,  also,  in  a  recess  near  the  flax  machinery,  in  Class  V.,  arc  placed  speci¬ 
mens  of  heavy  canvas,  sail-cloth,  &c.,  and  in  a  part  of  the  space  occupied  by  Class  XL,  will  also  be  found 
various  manufactures  belonging  to  the  present  Class. 

A  great  variety  of  damasks  of  different  kinds  are  exhibited.  The  design  of  several  of  fhese  represents  in  a 
forcible  manner  the  success  with  which  the  Jacquard  principle  is  applied  to  the  ornamentation  of  fabrics  for 
ordinary  use.  The  localities  supplying  these  and  similar  articles  are  chiefly  Belfast,  Dunfermline,  Barnsley, 
and  Manchester.  Some  interesting  collections  of  the  materials  used,  and  of  its  first  stages  of  preparation  for 
manufacture,  are  likewise  shown.  The  most  ordinary  articles  such  as  sacks,  threads,  fishing-nets,  ropes,  and 
twine,  have  all  a  place  of  interest  and  importance  in  this  Class.  The  heavier  descriptions  of  flax  manufactures 
are  supplied  chiefly  from  Dundee,  Hull,  Greenock,  and  Arbroath.  The  machinery  necessary  to  weave  some  of 
these  productions,  such  as  sail-canvas,  sacking,  &c.,  presents  a  forcible  contrast  by  the  size  and  power  of  its 
]>arts  to  the  lighter  and  more  elegant  machines  employed  for  weaving  the  fine  cambrics  used  for  pocket-hand¬ 
kerchiefs. 

Specimens  of  articles  manufactured  from  different  kinds  of  flax  and  hemp  will  also  attract  notice,  and  illus¬ 
trate  the  peculiar  applicability  of  these  sorts  for  different  fabrics.  Jute,  a  fibrous  material  of  recent  introduc¬ 
tion  from  the  Fast  Indies,  is  becoming  extensively  employed,  particularly  for  carpetings,  sacking,  hags,  Ac.,  in 
which  a  fine  material  is  not  necessary.  The  beautiful  flax  prepared  at  (’ourtrai,  and  adapted  exclusively  for 
the  most  delicate  fabrics,  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  many  of  the  articles  exhibited.  British,  Uussian, 
China,  and  Manilla  hemp,  enter  info  the  composition  of  others. 

In  1841,  upwards  of  one  million  and  a  quarter  cwts.  of  ilax  and  tow  were  imported  into  England  at  a  duty 
one  penny  a  cwt.,  yielding  consequently  about  5,500/.  to  the  revenue.  The  flax  factories  in  the  United 
Kingdom  are  of  great  size  and  importance,  and  employ  a  large  number  of  operatives  in  immediate  or  indirect  con¬ 
nexion  with  them.  If  it  should  become  possible  to  obtain  cheaply  an  adequate  supply  of  flax  of  home  produc¬ 
tion,  and  of  the  fit  quality  for  the  purposes  of  the  spinner,  the  dependency  of  this  country  upon  the  Fast  and 
America  for  cotton  as  a  textile  material  would  he  greatly  lessened,  and  an  important  field  of  commercial  activity 
would  he  laid  open  at  our  own  doors.  But  the  properties  of  flax,  and  the  tedious  processes  necessary  for  its  prepa¬ 
ration,  have  hitherto  proved  an  obstacle,  to  its  more  extensive  employment.  A  variety  of  experiments  on  this 
subject  are  however  in  progress,  the  ultimate  result  of  which  can  scarcely  he  foreseen;  and  it  appears  already  to 
have  been  proved  by  actual  trial  that  this  fibre  can,  after  preparation,  he  applied  to  the  ordinary  machinery  of 
the  cotton-mill,  yarn  having  been  spun  up  fo  moderate  numbers  from  flax  thus  prepared.  I  ntil  recently  flax 
cultivation  has  scarcely  been  fairly  attempted  ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  in  a  short  time  extensive,  audit 
may  l;e  hoped  successful,  trials  will  be  made  to  supply  this  country  with  a  manufacturing  material  so  intrinsi¬ 
cally  valuable. — li.  E. 
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Cr.Ass  14.— FLAX  AND  HEMP. 

Abbas  L.  M.  N.  ( ).  6  to  8. 


1  Holder  John,  &  Co.,  Belfort,  /ivjfoiid-Designors  and 

Manufacturers. 

Sewed  book  muslin,  jaconet  and  book  frill  collars; 
sewed  book  capes.  Ladies’  caps,  tamboured.  Infants 
cans,  sewed  cambric,  and  sewed  book.  Infants  hock 
bodies.  Fancy  habits.  Infants  robes.  Chemisettes. 
Cambric  and  book  insertion.  Cambric  and  book  edgings. 
Sewed  book  sleeves  and  flouncings.  Sewed  cambric 
flouneings.  Linen  cambric  handkerchiefs.  Polka  jackets. 

2  Browns,  John  R.  &  William,  Ban/or,  Count;/  Down, 

Ireland — Manufacturers. 

Lady’s  robe,  and  baby’s  robe,  embroidered  muslin. 

3  DI'FIerin’s,  Lord,  School,  Belfast — Producer. 
Embroidered  handkerchiefs,  worked  by  peasant  girls. 


4  Belling,  Charles,  81  Academ;/  Street,  Belfast,  Ireland 
— Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Ladies’  embroidered  muslin  robe,  designed  by  M. 
M'Kinsie,  Belfast. 

Irish  cambric  ornamented  gentlemen’s  shirt  fronts. 


5  Andrews,  Michael,  Royal  Manufactory  of  Lin  a  nod 
Damns/:,  Ardoyne,  Belfast,  Ireland — -Manufacturer. 
Table  cloth  of  new  pattern,  to  be  presented  to  the  Karl 
of  Clarendon  by  the  Royal  Society  for  the  promotion  and 
improvement  of  the  growth  of'  flax  in  Ireland.  The 
centre  represents  the  star  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter, 
in  a  union  garland  of  rose,  shamrock  and  thistle,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  flax,  and  surrounded  by  the  jewels  of  the 
Order  of  the  Bath  and  St.  Patrick,  with  Irish  harps  in 
shamrock  wreaths.  At  each  end  is  a  presentation  piece 
from  the  Royal  Flax  Society,  Belfast.  1851,  on  a  group 
of  shamrock  and  flax,  surrounded  by  the  Clarendon  arms 
incorporating  the  collar  and  jewel  of  the  Order  of  St! 
latrick,  with  the  motto  and  jewel  of  the  Order  of  the 
barter.  1  he  border  exhibits  a  rich  collection  of  flowers 
drawn  from  nature.  The  ground  consists  of  four  large 
mnaryllids  around  each  representation  of  the  anna,  with 
small,  sprigs  of  shamrock  and  flag  intertwined,  kc. 

table  cloth  of  new  pattern,  designed  by  John  Mackcn- 
sie,  Government  School  of  Design.  The  centre  consists 
of  a  rustic  stump  and  basket  of  rich  flowers,  resting  on  a 
group  of  flowers  at  the  base,  and  supported  by  an  Arum 

R.SS  t;.  ,ri,h — »f  «*»» 

border  of  b>’  sprige,  aud 

WtaMetiS^ded^  "i,h  —  <*  *■ 

by  two  flowing  scroll  borders  ' '  ‘  8png8’  and  encn’eled 

a  a 

Her  Majesty’s  62nd  Reriment  ,,r  5  V  *?anVfuctured  for 

her  iu  a  large  star  surrounded  l  °0t’flB  l0WlnS  the  num- 
taining  the  names  of  the  battle.^  a  fl5JWjng  riband  con- 
obtained  honours,  with  snrDs  tv,  ‘!c^  tllis  regunent 
border  of  oat  «d  laurel  if, terti  %  * 

doyleys,  being  sixdifferellt ’ T Contui!linS  twenty-four 
each  pattern  ei<mt  tJilttems  and  four  doyleys  of 

A“  “  ullblearbe,I  state  a-  they  come  froathe  loo,„. 
°  ^  Ws' 


Richardson,  Sons,  A  Owdex.  /:,  If,  / ,  In  ’  md- 
Manufacturers. 


mail  U  lil<  Ml  iUlP, 

Double  damask  table-cloths,  with  border,  roses,  phani- 
rocks,  and  thistles,  Irish  wolf-dog  and  lmrp;  corner- 
piece,  shield  of  oak  leaves,  flags,  anchors,  and  a  dove 
encircled  iu  palm  wreaths  with  olive  branch;  side  rang*, 
tmy-scrull,  l’rince  of  Wales’s  feathers,  in  oak  wreath;  and 
centre  range,  a  temple,  British  royal  arms,  vase  of  flowers 
&c.  Designed  by  William  John  Magee,  l.isluirne,  Inland. 

Double  damask  cloth.  Samples  of  Irish  linen.-,  rangin', 
from  a  coarse  quality  to  tin*  finest;  of  light,  linens' 
ornamented  for  the  export  trade;  and  heavy  linen,  in  the 
brown  state. 

8  Fletcher,  Alexander,  (Ump  ic-  Manufacturer. 
Various  patent  linen  tlimuh . 

9  Leadbetter,  John,  &  Co.,  Belfast,  Ireland 

Manufacturers. 

Linen  drill,  brown,  bleached,  and  dyed.  Fancy  drill, 
plain  checks  and  shines,  all  linen,  and  mixed.  *  Linen 
croas,  platilias,  and  hollatids,  brown  and  dyed. 

10  Kirk,  William,  &  Son,  Ann,. do,  „<  ir  A-  - 

I ret i  i  nd —  M  an  u  fact  urer. 

Rough  brown  linen.  Brown,  natural  drab,  dyed  drab, 
.-late,  and  black  linen  hollamls.  Bleached  linen  <  1 1 aj.r r> ■ 
lining,  family,  and  fronting  linens;  and  unions. 

11  Bennett  &  Adams,  C  -In rom,  I, -cloud-  Manufacturers. 
Fine  linen. 

I  -  _  Adams,  Jane,  Strain  ne,  Inl-uul—  Manufacturer, 
Needle  work  scarf,  apron,  collar,  and  cuffs,  nude  of 
linen  yarn,  in  imitation  of  lace. 

13  Crawford  &  Lindsays,  ;;  /  ( 

—Manufacturers  and  Bleacher*. 

Specimens  of  white  and  brown  lnn  n  sheeting;  dain.  -k 
table  linen,  &<*. 

1  h'"  •  '  Man  If 

"oad,  bleached,  and  unbleached  linens. 

1.)  Pinkerton,  James  &  Robert.  B  dlym-  my,  / 
Manufacturers. 

Line  lineus. 


I'i  Henning,  John,  ( 

BauWnl/e  Count;,  In  land  Manufacturer. 

^kerchiefs ;  linen  cambric;  “silken 

broi’dererf-0  de?  -o  ’  .lri8'1  Rubric  hem  stitched ;  em¬ 

broidered,  and  with  printed  borders. 

shi,i1!wUnen  Ca!nhl;ie  <hv’  S0Hl  **"d  lawns,  straw  colour; 
satin  ln^  f5  SatlI,t,Unia8ks-  tri.jae.htoI ;  napkins;  double 
t  'Vl,ite  weft.;  anil  slips;  satin 

toJ™'bo-T-r‘"Ti;".'  T1! . *nuf«ctiiml  i„  WaringB- 

plece’ofbroTO  c.Bbrio  **•  *°  *»'  ll“' 

-Ub“’d- K'rt- 

damask,  or  other*  figured  'f- 10/*"  ’  f"1'  woav'ng 

ciplo.  t>  fab ucs,  on  tho  Jacquard  prin* 

1 1  Rll0"N’  John>  -^Sons,  W'aringstouu,  Banhrulje,  Ireland 
Double  Ho*.  ,  Manufacturers. 

patterns.  Unbl^hwl  daJiakJ^  Cl°th8’  Vftrioug 

1  ^  SABLER’  F^^^lfaSt,  Maul _ 

Samples  of  Irish  fj  'U!U.  ,a,ctun'l's-, 

-■  Scutched,  ortho  WoodvT  a  ' '  Hlax  jdant.  fully  ripe, 
pwpared  fo^pinSl^f^d.  Heckled,  or 
Jam.  o.  ami  4.  Mill-spun  and  hand-spun 
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Specimens  of  strong  medium,  and  light  brown  Irish 
linen;  and  various  other  kinds.  Also  fronting,  medium, 
light,  and  slate  linen.  Linen  and  brown  sheeting.  Irish 
linen  creas.  Linen  brittauias.  Estopillas.  Linen  silesias 
and  platillas.  White,  brown,  and  slate  linen  drills. 

19  M'Cay,  Thomas,  Lisnashankcr,  Dromore,  Ireland — . 

Manufacturer. 

Bleached  linen,  from  hand-spun  and  mill-spun  yarn. 
Brown  linen-warp,  mill-spun;  weft,  hand  spun.  Linen 
mosquito  nettings,  all  mill-spun  yarn. 

20  Clibborn,  IIii.l,  &  Co.,  Banhridge,  Ireland — 

Manufacturers  and  Bleachers. 

“Bird’s-eye”  diapers,  manufactured  from  the  best 
quality  of  linen  yarn. 

21  Richardson,  J.  &  T.,  A  Co.,  Springfield ,  Lttrgnn , 

Ireland — Man  u  facti  i  rers. 

Irish  cambriehandkerchiefs,  plain,  hem-stitched,  printed, 
and  wreathed. 

22  Malcolm,  James,  lurgan,  Ireland-  Manufacturer. 
Linen  cambric,  clear  lawn,  and  hem-stitched  handker¬ 
chiefs.  Shirt  frontings.  Lawns.  Handkerchiefs  of  fine 
handspun  yarn,  70  hanks  to  the  pound. 

28  Richardson  &  Co.,  Lisburn,  Ireland — Manufacturers. 
Samples  of  Irish  linen. 


24  Corry,  Blain,  &  Co.,  Belfast,  Ireland — Designers 
and  Manufacturers. 

New  damask  table-cloths.  The  ornaments  arc  raised 
so  as  to  have  the  appeamnee  of  being  embossed,  rather 
than  woven.  The  designs  are  imitation  of  foliage  and 
flowers;  and  scroll  border,  the  centre  a  Medici  vase,  en¬ 
circled  with  foliage  and  flowers.  Specimens  of  double 
damask  tray-cloths. 

Specimens  of  steam-power  loom  manufacture;  applied 
to  damask  table  linen.  Damask  table-cloths,  various 
designs.  Samples  of  linen  damask  vestings. 

Pencil  sketch,  intended  for  a  design  for  a  table-cloth. 
The  border  consists  of  rheum  leaves,  wild  foliage,  flowers, 
and  grasses,  blended  together;  the  middle  a  number  of 
groups  of  flowers,  so  arranged  as  to  give  a  brief  history 
(in  the  language  of  flowers)  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
Il.lt. H.  Prince  Albert,  and  the  Great  Industrial  Exhibi¬ 
tion;  the  centre  a  large  group,  representing  the  principal 
articles  of  commerce. 


25  M  •Murray,  Thomas,  &  Co..  Dromore,  County  Doicn, 
Irelaiul — Manufacturers  and  Bleachers. 
Bleached  and  unbleached  linen. 


20  Kinnis,  W.,  Dunfermline,  Scotland — Manufacturer. 

Damask  table-cloth,  made  of  mill-spun  flax  yarn;  the 
pattern  is  a  combination  of  plants,  flowers,  and  orna¬ 
ments  in  both  border  and  centre,  with  flower-sprigs 
round  the  centre.  Damask  table-cloth,  pattern  the 
grape  vine.  Another  in  the  Watteau  style. 

Damask  table-cloth,  with  centre,  a  vase  of  fruit  and 
ornamental,  from  which  arises  a  vase  of  dowel’s;  and 
border,  various  plants  and  flower-sprigs.  Others  in 
Gothic  and  German  styles. 

Damask  table-cloth  made  of  yarns  produced  by  Messrs. 
Marshall  &  Co.,  flax-spinners,  Leeds,  from  China  grass, 
being  a  new  application  of  this  material,  with  pattern 
same  as  that  of  the  first  article.  Another,  also  of  China 
grass  yarns  with  running  pattern. 

27  Birrell,  David,  Dunfermline,  Scotlatul — 
Manufacturer. 

Table-cloth  design — a  medallion  bust  of  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen,  surrounded  with  Gothic  ornament,  and  the 
badges  of  the  orders  of  the  Garter,  the  Thistle,  and 
St.  Patrick — made  of  fine  Flemish  flax  yarn;  of  new  fabric 
and  twill,  containing  290  threads  upon  the  inch  of  cloth. 

Table  cloth  design — group  of  flowers  and  birds,  with 
border,  made  of  line  flax  yarn. 


Table-cover  design — emblem  and  motto  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  the  burning  bush,  “Nee  tamen  consume- 
batur.”  Made  with  blue  silk  on  fine  flax  yarn.  All  ma¬ 
nufactured  by  the  exhibitor. 


28  Hunt,  W.,  &  Son,  Dunfermline,  Scotland — 

Manufacturers. 

Double-damask  linen  table-cloth,  manufactured  for  the 
service  of  the  Queen.  Design,  deer  stalking  and  Highland 
trophies,  with  a  view  of  Balmoral  Castle  in  the  centre. 
Linen  and  silk  wefted  show-cloth,  of  the  same  design. 

Double-damask  linen  table-cloth;  design,  union  centre, 
with  scroll  border.  Linen  and  silk  wefted  show-cloth  of 
the  same  design. 

Three  double-damask  linen  table-cloths;  designs,  aco- 
nitum  centre  and  garland;  fruit  centre  and  lily  border; 
and  hydrangea  garland. 

Four  double-damask  linen  table-napkins;  designs,  Bal¬ 
moral  Castle,  See. ;  aconitmn  centre,  &c. ;  fruit  centre 
and  lily  border;  hydrangea  garland. 

29  Beveridge,  E.,  Dunfermline,  Scotland — Manufacturer. 
(Agent  in  London,  W.  Manvell,  12  Bow  Churchyard.) 
Table  cloths,  bleached  linen,  brown  and  white  linen, 

and  extra  satin,  double  and  single  damask,  Gothic,  ar¬ 
abesque,  and  other  designs. 

Dinner  napkins  and  doyleys,  bleached  linen,  and 
brown  and  white.  Table  cloths  and  dinner  napkins,  silk 
and  linen.  Tray  tea  napkins,  bleached  linen,  single  and 
double  damask. 

N  ursery  and  towelling  diapers,  various  qualities. 

Stair  carpeting  and  crumb  or  floor  cloths,  linen  damask, 
and  tapestry. 

Table  covers,  coloured  damask  cotton,  cotton  and 
worsted  mixed.  Victoria  covers,  coloured  cotton  and 
wool  damask.  Table  covers,  merino  (all  wool),  and  co¬ 
loured  silk  and  wool,  double  damask.  Table  covers, 
three-coloured  brocade,  and  coloured  tapestry. 

30  Sadler,  S.,  Ironmonger  Lane,  Chcapside — Producer. 
Specimens  of  line  linen  and  cambric. 

31  Wilks,  J.,  14  &  15  Bread  Street,  Chcapside — Producer. 
Specimens  of  linen. 

32  Rogers  &Wroe,  134  Chcapside — Producers. 

Scotch  embroidered  handkerchief,  sunk  on  French  lawn. 

34  Dev  as,  M.  T.,  Mincheser,  &  Rout  ledge,  24  Lawrence 

Lane — Proprietors. 

Group  of  damask  tabic  linen,  exhibited  for  quality  and 
cheapness. 

35  Dewar  &  Sons,  King’s  Arms  Buildings,  11  bod  Street— 

Proprietors. 

Silk  and  linen  table  cloth;  in  the  centre,  enclosed  in  the 
figure  of  a  star,  is  Fame  crowning  Industry,  the  whole  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  garland  of  flowers ;  in  the  corner  of  the  bor¬ 
der  is  the  figure  of  Justice,  encircled  by  a  garland  of  flowers 
and  ornamental  scroll-work.  In  the  centre  of  the  border, 
within  a  garland  of  flowers,  is  the  figure  of  Commerce, 
holding  in  one  hand  a  palm  branch  (poace),  and  in  the 
other  two  wreaths,  to  crown  trade  by  land  and  sea,  as 
exhibited  on  each  side  of  the  figure.  The  whole  resting 
on  a  ground  of  ornamental  scroll-work.  Bleached  linen 
table-cloth,  the  same  pattern. 

Silk  and  linen  table-cloth,  flower  border,  trees  and  stag 
in  the  centre;  and  side-clotli  to  correspond.  Bleached 
linen  table-cloth,  same  pattern.  Silk  and  linen  Com¬ 
munion  napkin.  Linen  and  silk  and  linen  table-cloths. 

Manufactured  by  William  Kinnis,  and  designed  by 
James  Balfour,  Dunfermline,  Scotland. 

3(3  Carter  Brothers  ;  Caster,  Joseph  ;  Jackson  & 
Matthew  man  ;  Fletcher,  Henry  T.  ;  Hat- 
tersley,  Parkinson,  &  Co. ;  Pigott&  Newton; 
and  Haxworth  &  Carni.ky,  Bams/ eg — Manu¬ 
facturers. 

Bleached  linen  dowlasses  and  pillow  linen.  Yarn  and 
piece  bleached  sheetings.  Grey  and  bleached  pudding- 
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cloths  Bleached  butter  and  tea-cloths  Grey  *»>(1 
bleached  kitchen  rubbers.  Plain  and  checked  glass-cloth . 

°c,cl ff h°a  rs 

"becked  fancy  ducks.  Black  ducks  and  drills. 
Natural  coloured  and  fancy  blouse  Hollands.  ^yroller, 
half-bleached  and  full-bleached  towellings.  Black  and 
drab  shanking  cloth.  Pudding  canvasses.  Horse  bau- 
danges.  Linen  stripes  and  checks.  Checked  dusters  and 
drills.  Saddlers’  checks.  Purse  canvas.  White  and 
grey  cheese  strainers.  Screen  cloths.  . 

b  Loom  and  bleached  medium  huckabacks.  Loom  and 
bleached  medical  rubbers.  Grey  Baden  Badcns.  Elec¬ 
tric  ”  rubbers.  .... 

Tape  and  damask-bordered  huckaback  towels.  >V  un- 

bourne  towels.  Table  huckabacks. 

Grey  and  bleached  table  diapers.  Clouting,  nursery, 
and  towelling  diapers.  Grey  and  white,  blue  and  white, 
and  bleached  pinafore  diapers.  Drabbetta. 

Grey  and  white  and  bleached  damasks.  Damask  dinner 
napkins,  tray  cloths,  and  aprons.  Stair  diaper  and 
damask  carpets.  Twilled  stair  carpets.  Damask  and 
twilled  crumb  cloths. 

Grey  and  “cream”  bed  ticks.  Blue  and  white  bed 
ticks. "  Blue  and  white  mattress  stripes.  Blind  and 
marquee  ticks.  Crankies. 


37  Tee,  Charles,  &  Son,  Barnsley — Designers  and 

Manufacturers. 

Bleached,  natural  coloured,  and  fancy  linen  drills. 
Dyed  plain  linen  and  silk  and  linen  vestings.  Fancy 
vesting  fabrics,  mixed  material.  Plain  and  fancy  fabric 
for  dresses.  Bleached  toilet-cover  fabric.  Linen  saddle 
rug.  Printed  linen  and  cotton  yarns. 

38  Walton  &  Co.,  Knmstoroiujh —  Manufacturers. 
Bleached  linen  sheeting,  woven  in  hand-loom,  and  of 

considerable  width  and  fineness.  Linen-duck  sheeting. 
Original  Knaresborough  linen.  Brown  linen  tick.  Heavy 
water-twist  cotton  sheeting.  Blue  linen  check.  Linen 


huckaback  for  towels 
hand-loom. 


Medical  rubbers. — All  wade  by 


39  Hibbert,  Thomas,  Knwesboroujh — Manufacturer. 

Linen  diaper  table-cloth.  Pieces  of  table-napkins  and 
pocket-handkerchiefs. — All  made  by  hand-loom. 


40  F.m^hall,  George,  Knaresborough — Manufacturer. 
Lineu-duck  sheeting.  Linen  shirt  without  seam. 

41  Deeming,  James,  Knaresborough — Manufacturer. 
Linen  for  shirting.  Blue  and  white  ticking.  Linen 

chemise,  woven  without  seam.— All  made  by  hand-loom. 

42  Wilford,  John,  &  Sons,  Brompton,  near  Northallerton 

—Manufacturers. 

Piece  of  bleached  sheeting,  made  from  China  grass' 
it  possesses  lustre,  strength,  and  durability.  Specimens 
of  white  linen  drills  for  military  trousers;  combining 
closeness  and  smoothness  of  surface  with  durability  C 
Dew  fabrics.  “  Commodore,”  piece  of  white  liner 
dull,  for  naval  and  boating  trousers;  and  “  Wellington  ’ 
P  eco  of  white  linen  drill  for  military  trousers.  A ’ml 
d  patterns  of  various  qualities  of  brown  and  white  liner 

Pegler,  Charles,  Leeds  Manufacturer, 
th 

aes  r °thc 

tnan  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  1  ^  CqUCS 

44  Havnvard,  It  feSoNsU^  Chinch,  and  93  Minors 

(  — Manufacturers 

Umas  for  ships'  sails,  well  known 

Twines,  used  for  sewing  sails  °  k  canvas- 


45  Row,  J.,  CrevJterne — Manufacturer. 

Sail-cloth;  and  towelling,  called  medical  rubbers; 
manufactured  from  llax  grown  in  the  immediate  neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

40  Poole,  James  &  Ch  arles,  South  Petherton — 
Manufacturers. 

Canvas  for  ship  sails,  made  from  foreign  flax,  and  from 
English  flax.  Canvas  for  yacht  sails,  marie  from  English 
flux.  Seaming  twine,  made  from  English  flax. 

47  Withev  &  Smith,  North  Prrrott,  near  Crchrme, 
Somerset - —  Manufacturers . 

Fancy  and  other  twines  of  various  colours,  made  of 
flax,  hemp,  and  cotton,  used  for  crochet  knitting,  netting, 
carpet  and  silk  weaving,  and  a  variety  of  other  purposes. 


48  FinlavsoN,  lloi'sn eld,  &  Co.,  <ilas</<nn  un  !  hnst  ne 
— M  anufactu  re  rs . 

Patent  linen  thread,  common  and  satin  finish,  coloured 
both  in  black,  dark  blue,  white-brown,  ami  all  fancy 
colo um,  iu  best  and  second  quality,  for  tailoring  purposes. 


49  Morrison  &  Hern,  25  Norton  Fohjate  - 

Manufacturers. 

Rope,  liue,  and  twine,  of  all  si/A-s,  and  qualities,  suited 
to  even-  purpose. 

Model  marquee,  flags,  rick-cloth,  horse  clothing. 

Suit  of  horse  nets,  sheep  netting,  hare  and  rabbit  net¬ 
ting,  portable  bow  net,  drum  net,  easting  not. 

New  portable  fire  e~cu|K\ 

Bed  sacking,  cocoa  fibre  matting. 

Snake,  brush,  double  thrumb,  ami  fancy  bordered 
cocoa- fibre  mats. 

Corn,  flour,  and  malt  sacks. 

Waterproof  cloth  for  railway  trucks,  waggons,  carts, 
drills,  &e.  Ail  patented. 

50  Hoccirros,  Sarah,  Ashford  Manufacturer. 
Superfine  double  damask  table-cloths  ami  napkin*, 

Kent  arms  centre,  and  basket  centre. 

50 a  Schwann,  Frederick,  IftnJdersjidd  amt  Leeds — 
Proprietor. 

Samples  of  Nos.  70,  8o,  and  100  leas  line-yam,  A  qua¬ 
lity,  made  from  French  flax. 

Samples  of  Nos.  25,  30,  40,  and  50  leas  line -yam, 
D  quality,  from  Dutch  flax. 

Samples  of  Nos.  18,  25,  35,  45,  and  70  leas  line-yam, 
E  quality,  also  from  Dutch  flax. 

Samples  of  Nos.  10,  20,  30,  50,  and  70  leas  line-yarn, 
G  quality,  from  Russian  flax. 

Samples  of  Nos.  20,  25,  40,  50,  00,  70,  and  80  leas 
line-yarn,  J  quality,  from  Russian  flax. 

Samples  of  Nos.  30  and  35  leas  line-yarn,  K  quality, 
from  Russian  flax. 

Samples  ol  Nos.  25,  30,  and  45  leas  line-flax,  slack 
four-thread,  second  quality,  from  Russian  flax. 

Bunch  containing  samples  of  Nos.  20,  30,  40,  and  50 
c.e>  line-yarn,  slack  twist,  third  quality,  marie  from 
Russian  flax.  1  J 

Bunch  containing  samples  of  Nos.  18,  30,  50,  and  70 
,°",  “  quality,  from  French  flax;  and  of  Nos,  25  and  35, 
from  Dutch  flax. 


51  Titley,  Tatiiam,  &  Walker,  Leeds  Manufacturers. 

latent  linen  sewing  threads.  Superior  patent  satin 
niiisli,  or  polished  sewing  threads. 

Shoe  threads,  closing  and  stitching  flaxes  or  lines. 


o2  Grimshaw  &  Wilkinson,  13  Bridge  End, 
Manufacturers. 

Oiled  cloths  and  sack  covers. 


Leeds — 


03 


oldsw  orth  &  Co.,  Leeds — Manufacturers. 

line!!'!!!  !T'ad’  }>atcut  8oft  satin-finish,  and  old  fini 
imen  shoe  thread,  grey  and  finished. 
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o4  Hawke,  E.  H.,  Scorrier,  near  Truro — Manufacturer. 

Flat  ropes,  for  various  purposes,  manufactured  from 
Polish  or  Russian  hemp,  and  from  white  Manilla  hemp, 
being  lighter  and  stronger  than  Russian  hemp  rope. 
Shroud-laid  rope,  for  maritime  purposes,  manufactured, 
from  Russian  or  Polish  hemp.  Rope,  for  reef-points  in 
sails,  &c.,  manufactured  from  Manilla  hemp,  and  from 
China  hemp.  Round  rope,  for  standing-rigging  for  ships, 
&c.,  manufactured  from  Russian  hemp.  Cable-laid  ropes 
for  warps,  jacks,  &c. 

Patent  coils  of  double  and  single  wove  tube  fuzee,  for 
conveying  fire  underwater,  blasting  rocks,  firing  magazines, 
&c. ;  coils  of  safety-fuzee,  being  made  solely  of  twine,  and 
of  an  inferior  quality. 


55  Day,  Johnt,  Market  Street,  Oxford — Manufacturer. 
Church  bell-ropes. 


56  Y eates,  Henry,  Abingdon — Manufacturer  and 

Designer. 

Twilled,  chequered,  rush,  and  Manilla  matting,  for  halls, 
offices,  Ac.;  each  piece  varied.  Cocoa-nut  and  Manilla 
matting;  fancy  cocoa-nut  matting;  superior  jute  carpeting. 


57  Lockhart,  Ninian,  A  Sons,  Kirkaldy,  Scotland 

— Manufacturers. 

Fine  feather-bed  tick,  made  entirely  from  flax  and 
iiuligo-dyed.  Feather-bed  tick,  of  the  same  kind,  but 
calendered. 

Bleached  diaper  bed-room  towels,  made  from  the  best 
flax  yarns;  fringed  and  plain. 

Double  huckaback,  used  principally  for  bath  and  rough 
bed-room  towels;  manufactured  from  double  yarns. 

Four,  five,  and  six-bushel  bags,  generally  used  for 
holding  flour,  grain,  potatoes,  See.  ;  manufactured  en¬ 
tirely  from  tow:  the  names  of  the  owners  are  printed  on 
them  with  oil  paint,  by  a  printing-press  made  for  the 
purpose. 

57a  Falmouth  Local  Committee — Producers. 
Fishing-nets. 

58  Wemyss,  Robert,  Kirkaldy,  Scotland — Manufacturer. 
Piece  of  fine  four-treadle  bed-tick,  made  entirely  of  flax 

yarns.  Taken  from  stock. 

59  Jeffrey,  Robert,  Mary  Hill,  Glasgow,  Kirkaldy, 

Forfar,  and  Brechin  Manufacturer. 

Various  samples  of  buck,  dowlas,  ticks,  loom  sheeting, 
diaper,  lmck  and  twill  dusters,  blue  linen,  &c. 


60  Jameson  &  Co.,  Hull — Importers  and 

Manufacturers. 

Hemp  and  flax  from  Russia,  and  jute  from  the  East 
Indies,  in  the  raw  and  undressed  state  as  imported,  and 
in  several  stages  of  manufacture.  Yarn  and  canvas  from 
the  same,  grey  bleached,  including  ship’s  sailcloth,  pro¬ 
duced  from  flaxand  hemp  in  the  “  bolt,”  wool-sheeting 
or  bagging,  sacking,  tarpauling,  bed-sacking,  railway 
waggon-covering,  Sec.,  of  various  qualities. 

61  Hall,  John,  &  Co.,  Hull,  Yorkshire — ■ 

Manufacturers. 

Samples  of  patent  made  cordage,  from  Baltic  hemp, 
and  of  patent  made  cordage  from  Manilla  hemp ;  tarred. 

62  Spyvee  &  Coopers,  Hull — Manufacturers. 

Patent  cordage  for  the  use  of  sailing  and  steam  vessels, 

mines  and  collieries,  the  whale  fisheries,  and  deep-sea 
fisheries.  Manufactured  by  steam  and  manual  labour. 

63  The  Dundee  Local  Committee,  Scotland— 

Producers. 

Loom,  or  yarn  bleached,  21  pieces  of  25,  27,  and 
30  inch  creguelas  ;  10  of  30  inch  dowlas  ;  ti  of  25  and 
27  inch  military  duck  ;  2  of  27  inch  coletas  ;  1  of  30  inch 
creas  ;  G  of  35  inch  sheetings.  5  pieces  of  White  Russia 


sheeting,  40  inch;  2  pieces  of  cleared,  or  grass  bleached 
25  inch  creguelas  ;  5  of  30  inch  creas ;  1  of  30  inch  pra- 
mante.  21  pieces  of  brown,  cream,  and  white  20  inch 
canvas  padding : — manufactured  by  James  Smeetou  and 
Son,  Dundee. 

12  pieces  of  27  inch  bleached  duck.  10  pieces  of 
40  inch  cream  Russia  sheetings.  4  pieces  of  40  inch 
striped  and  checked  Russia  sheetings  ; — manufactured  by 
J.  and  A.  Laing,  Dundee. 

Twelve  pieces  of  light  and  heavy  loom  dowlas,  29  and 
30  inch.  4  pieces  of  heavy  loom  sheeting,  3G  and  90 
inch.  1G  pieces  of  3-4th  heavy  loom  and  bleached  huck¬ 
aback.  10  pieces  of  bleached  imperial  ducks  and  military 
drills,  27  inch.  12  pieces  of  bleached  dowlas,  30  and  3G 
inch.  5  pieces  of  bleached  pillow  linen,  40  inch.  5  pieces 
of  6-4ths,  10-ths,  ll-4ths  and  1 2 -4ths  bleached  sheetings. 
3  pieces  of  bleached  Russia  diaper,  22  inch ;  4  pieces  of 
bird’s  eye  diaper,  26  inch;  6  pieces  of  clouting  diaper, 
4-4ths;  13  pieces  of  dice  and  harness  diaper,  8-4ths.  4 

pieces  of  brown  and  bleached  window  linen,  42  inch: — 
manufactured  by  Alexander  Lawson,  King's  Kettle. 

Six  pieces  of  common  bleached  canvas,  Nos.  1  and  6. 
6  pieces  24  inch  tailor’s  padding  canvas: — manufactured 
by  John  Mori,  Dundee. 

Five  pieces  of  40,  45,  54,  and  GO  inch  Hessian,  or 
packing  canvas.  10  pieces  51,  54,  and  GO  inch  striped 
bedding.  1  piece  of  30  inch  bed  tick.  5  pieces  of  24, 
27,  and  3G  inch  bed  sacking.  1  piece  of  24  inch  padding 
canvas: — manufactured  by  Cox  Brothers,  Dundee. 

Three  pieces  of  27  inch  flour  sacking.  4  pieces  of  27 
inch  coal  sacking.  4  pieces  of  27  and  29  inch  corn 
sacking.  1  piece  of  2G  inch  striped  jute  sacking.  G 
pieces  of  navy  canvas,  Nos.  1  and  0: — manufactured  by 
Alexander  Easson,  Dundee. 

Two  pieces  of  36  inch  jute  carpeting.  1  piece  of  36 
inch  matting,  made  from  Manilla  fibre.  1  piece  of  3G  inch 
matting,  made  from  coir  and  Manilla  fibre: — manufac¬ 
tured  by  James  Neish,  Dundee. 

Eight  pieces  of  (Jsnabergs,  manufactured  by  Don 
Brothers  and  Co.,  Dundee. 

Ten  pieces  of  4-4th  brown  sheeting: — manufactured  by 
W.  and  John  Don  and  Co.,  Forfar. 

Three  pieces  of  heavy  floor-cloth,  2  to  9  yards  in 
width :— manufactured  by  Thomas  Bell,  Dundee. 

Two  pieces  of  2-4ths  jute  stair  carpeting.  4  pieces 
of  jute  stair  carpeting.  1  piece  of  30  inch  tarpauling  tow- 
warp,  jute  weft.  1  piece  of  27  inch  jute  bed  sacking. 
2  pieces  of  42  inch  cotton,  or  coffee  bagging.  1  piece 
of  34  inch  double  hop  pocketing:  — manufactured  by 
Alexander  J.  Warden,  Dundee. 

Four  pieces  of  31  inch  strong  bed  tick.  2  pieces  of  40 
and  45  inch  twilled  sheeting: — manufactured  by  James 
Brown,  Dundee. 

Fifty  pieces  of  striped  and  checked  fancy  linens,  with  a 
variety  of  patterns  of  each: — manufactured  by  John 
Leadbetter  and  Co.,  Dundee. 


64  Soper,  Richard  S.,  4  Blossom  Street,  Norton  Fulgate 
— Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  lines,  usually  called  patent  lines,  of 
various  sizes,  for  hanging  window-saslies,  shutters,  blinds, 
lamps.  Sec. 

Specimens  of  skipping-ropes. 


65  Smith,  J.,  Fast  Greenwich — Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  ropes,  lines,  twines,  &c.,  manufactured 
by  machinery  from  Russia,  Manilla,  and  Italian  hemp; 
Irish,  Baltic,  and  Egyptian  flax  and  tow. 


66  Ullathornes  &  Longstaffs,  12  Gate  Street,  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields — Manufacturers. 

Shoemakers’,  saddlers’,  and  harness -makers’  threads. 
Heel  balls  for  shoemakers’  use. 


67  Moore,  William  Fine,  Crinkbounie,  Douglas,  Isle  of 
Man — Manufacturer. 

Canvas  for  ships’  sails,  manufactured  from  long  Irish 
flax,  woven  by  power,  without  starch  or  dressing.  Twine- 

2  S  2 
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canvas  for  the  same  purpose,  and  manufactured  from  the 
same  material.  Twine  for  sewing  canvas  for  ships  sails. 


G8 


Huddart,  Sir  .TosF.ru,  &  Co.,  Limehousc— 
Manufacturers. 

Cordage  and  sailcloth— Tarred  cordage,  from  Baltic 
hemp.  Untarred  cordage— Manilla,  Bombay,  India  Sunn, 
Italian,  Hungarian,  Columbia  River,  new.  Power-loom- 
woven  sailcloth,  for  the  Indian  navy,  on  the  Dutch  plan  ; 
for  the  British  navy;  and  for  the  Merchant  navy. 


69 


Tull,  Samuel,  153  Fenchurch  Street,  and  Globe 
Fields,  Mile  End  .Road— Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  twine,  ropes,  fishing  lines,  nets,  &c.,  of 
different  materials  and  qualities. 

70  Wall,  E.  &  T.,  Banbury — Manufacturers. 

Hand-spun  laid  cords  and  twines,  made  from  Polish 
Rhine  hemp.  Petersburgh  cut  clean  hemp.  Polish  Rhine 
and  Petersburgh  hemps,  dressed  and  undressed.  Twines 
made  from  Riga  flax  yams  and  tow  yani3.  Whipcords 
made  from  flax  yarns.  Sash  and  jack  lines,  made  from 
Indian  spun  hemp ;  clothes-lines  from  Manilla  hemp ; 
horse-hair  and  Manilla  horse-hair  clothes-lines.  Horses' 
halters  from  Petersburgh  hemp.  Bed  sackings.  Horse¬ 
hair  cloth.  Fancy  door-mats,  made  from  India  jute  hemp. 
Curled  horse-hair. 


71  Harford,  Georce,  Gateshead— Inventor. 

Specimen  of  an  improved  sail-cloth,  manufactured  by 
Milvain  and  Harford. 


(2  Gourock  Ropework  Company,  Greenock — Manufac¬ 
turers.  (Sadler,  Samuel,  Ironmonger  Lane,  Cheapside, 
Agent.) 

Sail-cloth,  extra  best  quality;  bleached,  second  quality  ■ 
boiled,  third  quality. 

Tarred  cordage,  various  inches;  four  stranded,  hawser, 
and  boltrope.  Manilla  cordage,  various  inches ;  wormed 
hawser,  and  tarred. 


73 


Edwards,  J.j  Ewf.xs,  John  B.,  &  Co.;  Sundry, 
Joseph,  &  Co.;  Hounsell,  Joseph;  Hounsell, 
\nm.,  &  Go.;  Pymore  Company;  Rendali,  & 

ST* l  ?T™NS’  J-  p-’  &  Co.;  Tucker, 
hos.  &  Co.  ;  Whetham,  S.,  &  Sons,  Local 
Committee,  Bndport.— Producers. 

Specimens  of  the  staple  manufacture  of  Bridport  con- 

s.  r*8'  "'eb8' Mts- 

„  ,  .  Case  A. 

emp  and  Flax  in  various  stages  of  preparation. 

v  i  m.  Case  B. — Tu  ines. 

per  doii  fisUing  l0ng  reel>  1  raH  44  lbs. 

eA^^irib^Sr^oi118  8Wt,  wel«  1  rand  each, 

Dorset  flax.  ’  1  /eu'  1Uade  from  dew-rotted 

-  ■> 


34  to  41.  Two-thread  porliok  and  mackerel,  1  rand 
each,  7,  9,10,  11,  12,  14,  16,  and  18  lbs.  per  dozen. 

42  to  51.  Two-thread  cod-net,  1  rand  each,  9,  10,  12 
15,  10,  18,  19,  20,  21,  and  24  lbs.  per  dozen. 

52.  Nine-thread  lobster-net,  I  rand,  84  lbs.  per  dozen, 

53.  Two-thread  and  tliroe  thread  shop.  54.  Dutch. 
55.  Three-thread  packing. 

50.  Fine  three-thread  bleached  gilling. 

Case  C. — Canvas. 

1.  No.  1.  Bleached  double  warp,  24  inches  wide. 

2.  No.  1.  Bleached  double  warp,  18  inches  wide. 

3.  No.  1.  Half-bleached  warp,  24  inches  wide. 

4.  No.  1.  Double  warp,  24  inches  wide,  ms  used  in  Her 
Majesty’s  Navy. 

5.  No.  1.  Single  warp,  full  bleached. 

6.  No.  0.  Double  warp,  full  bleached. 

Case  D.—  Wet*. 

Nos.  1  and  2.  Brown  extra  stout,  machine  web,  12  and 
4  inches. 

3.  Striped  extra  stout,  Artillery  girth,  4  inches. 

4.  Brown  gullet  weh,  1  j  inches. 

5.  Superfine  brown  straining  web,  3  inches. 

6  and  7.  Fancy  linen  girth  web,  3|  and  2  inches. 

8.  Striped  tray  web,  2  j  inches, 

9.  White  hoot  web,  1J  inches. 

10.  White  linen  collar  or  bradoon  web,  1]  inches. 

11,  Diaper  web,  2}  inches. 

12.  Chair  web,  1$  inches. 

13,  Brown  extra  stout,  Army  girth,  5  inches. 

14.  Saddle-seat  web,  8  j  inches. 

15,  10,  17,  18,  19.  Fancy  linen  girth  web,  .j,  2k 
24  and  24  inches. 

20.  White  linen  roller  web,  4  inches. 

21  and  22.  Fancy  linen  roller  web,  4  inches. 

23,  24,  25,  26.  Fancy  linen  roller  web,  4  inches. 

27.  Fancy  linen  roller  web,  5|  inches. 

28.  White  woollen  brace  web,  2$  inches. 

29.  Fancy  woollen  girth  web,  2^  inches. 

30  and  31.  Fancy  woollen  roller  web,  inches. 

Cask  E.  — Fishing -Sets. 

1.  Herring-drift,  18  feet  deep,  11  fathoms  long,  2j 
inch  mesh,  roped. 

2.  Mackerel-drift,  27  feet  deep,  19  fathoms  long,  Mj 
inch  mesh,  roped. 

3.  Herring-drift  used  on  English  coast. 

4.  Mackerel -drift  used  on  English  coast. 

Case  F. — Lines. 

1.  Deep  sea,  1  coil.  18.  Chalk,  1  line. 

2.  Hand  lead,  1  line,  19.  White  sash  cord,  1 

3  to  6.  Hambro’,  1  line  line. 

each,  9,  12,  15,  and  18  j  20.  Brown 


strands. 

7.  Bank,  1  line. 

8.  Cod,  1  line. 

9.  North  sea  cod,  1  line. 
10.  Log,  Uine,  18 strands. 
11  to  12.  St.  Peter’s  cod, 

1  line  each,  15  and  18 
threads. 

13.  Long  shore,  1  line. 

14.  Pallock,  1  line. 

15.  Squid,  orjigger,  1  line. 
t°  18.  Snoods,  1  lino 

each. 


aash  cord,  1 
Whip-cord,  va¬ 


line. 

21  &  22. 

rious  sizes. 

23.  Norsels,  1  lb.,  used 
for  tying  nets  to  head- 
ropes. 

24.  Two-thread  marline, 
1  slip. 

25.  Three  -  thread  Ionis¬ 
ing,  1  slip. 

26.  Mackerel,  1  line. 

27.  Long  sed,  1  line. 


Case  G.  Shoe-threads  ami  Seaming -t  trines. 
^o.  1,  common. 


lbs.  per 

1  skejn>  "2  ^s.  per  dozen. 


No.  2,  common. 
Best  common. 
Fine. 


each,  44,  9, 12, 


0  lbs. 


per 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5.  Fine  flax. 

<».  Superfine  flax. 

7.  Extra  superfine  flax. 
-  •  Brown  closing 

17  &  18,  Green. 

19  to  21.  Yellow, 


are 


22.  Yellow  closing. 

23.  No.  H  fitting. 

24.  White  closing. 

These  24  articles 

threads. 

25  &  20.  6  and  9  three- 
thread  seaming  twine,  from 
Dorset  dew-ripe  flax. 

27  &  28.  6  and  9  three- 
thread  seaming  twine,  from 
Dorset  water-ripe  flax. 


Kingdom. 
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1. 

2. 

3. 

drift. 


Case  H. — Fishing -nets. 
Unbleached  cast-net.  4.  Bleached 
Bleached  cast-net.  drift. 

Bleached  sprat  net- 


herring- 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 


1. 


sea. 


sea. 


1. 

O 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 


Case  I. — Fishing-nets. 


Piece  of  Lance-net. 
Piece  of  Cupeling. 
Piece  of  Dungarvon. 
Piece  of  pilchard. 
Piece  of  herring. 


6.  Piece  of  mackerel. 

7.  Cod-seine,  3  inches. 

8.  Cod-seine,  4  inches. 

9.  Cod-seine,  5  inches. 


Case  K. — Fishing -nets. 

A  mackerel  drift-net,  .as  used  in  Sussex,  fitted  for 


A  pilchard  drift-net,  as  used  in  Cornwall,  fitted  for 

Case  L. — Fags,  Sacking,  <)r. 

Patent  waterproof  covering. 

Five -bushel  seamed  bag. 

Three-bushel  round  bag  (without  seam). 
Four-bushel  round  bag  (without  seam). 
Three-bushel  seamed  (heavy  6  lb.)  bag. 
Three-bushel  round  bag  (without  seam). 

Five-feet  bed-sacking. 

Piece  4  feet  4  inches  sacking-cloth. 

Five-feet  patent  sacking. 

Wool  sheet. 

Four-bushel  round  bag  (without  seam). 


[These  articles  though  little  interesting  in  themselves, 
are  yet  important  in  a  social  point  of  view,  and  represent 
in  some  degree  the  interests  of  our  country,  as  a  maritime 
nation,  which  are  connected  with  this  manufacture. 

Bridport  may  be  considered  the  especial  seat  of  the 
hemp  and  flax  manufacture,  a  branch  of  industry  which 
has  flourished  there  for  centuries;  in  fact,  so  early  was 
that  ancient  borough  celebrated  for  it,  that  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  21  Hen.  VIII.,  it  was  set  forth,  that  the 
inhabitants  “  had,  time  out  of  mind,  used  to  make  within 
the  town  for  the  most  part  all  the  great  cables,  ropes, 
and  other  tackling  for  the  Royal  Navy,  and  the  most  part 
of  other  ships  within  this  realm.” 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  number  of  hands  employed 
in  the  staple  manufacture  in  the  town  and  the  surround¬ 
ing  district,  the  majority  of  the  population  being  engaged 
in  one  or  other  of  its  branches ;  the  number  may  be 
roughly  estimated  at  from  7000  to  8000.] 


74  Holloway,  Thomas  John,  Salisbury — Manufacturer. 
Hemp  and  flax  twines. 

74a  Bremner,  John,  Kirkaldy,  Scotland — Manufacturer. 

Pieces  of  sail-cloth,  made  entirely  of  Baltic  flax  yarn, 
the  warp  being  of  three-ply  and  the  weft  four-ply.  Sail¬ 
cloth  made  upon  this  principle  is  stronger  than  canvas 
made  in  the  usual  way,  particularly  if  the  yarns  are  made 
from  Irish  flax. 

75  Dixon  &  Longstaff,  Stockton-on- Tecs — 

Manufacturers. 

Sail-cloth,  made  from  Baltic  long  flax;  hand-loom  woven. 


76  Harris,  Jonathan,  &  Sons,  Cockermouth 
Manufacturers. 

Dyed  and  bleached  linen  threads. 


***  The  fourteen  following  arc  placed  on  the  Forth  1  Vail, 
near  the  Flax  Machinery  in  Class  5. 


78  Plummer,  R.,  Nemastle — Manufacturer. 
Specimens  of  canvas. 


79  Fraser,  D.,  Arbroath,  Scotland — Manufacturer. 

Navy  bleached  and  boiled  canvas.  Improved  brown 
canvas  flax  warps.  Common  brown  tow,  single  brown 
tow,  and  common  bleached  canvas. 


80  Duncan,  D.,  &  Co.,  Arbroath,  Scotland — 
Manufacturers. 

Hemp  sail-cloth. 


81  Renny,  Sons,  &  Co.,  Arbroath,  Scotland — 

Manufacturers. 

Navy  sail-cloth  made  for  British  Government.  Im¬ 
proved  sail-cloth,  made  for  the  British  merchant  navy. 

82  Gordon,  G.  &  A.,  Arbroath,  Scotland — 

Manufactu  rera . 

Specimens  of  the  various  qualities  of  line  and  tow-yarn 
manufactured  in  Arbroath  ;  dry-spun  line-yarn.  No.  1 
to  5",  and  tow-yarn,  Xo.  1  to  25.  Sail-twine. 

83  Sai.mond,  V.,  Arbroath,  Scotland — Manufacturer. 
Bleached  unstarched  sail-cloth  ;  mill-washed  long  flax 

sail-cloth.  Tarpaulin,  unstarched,  28-inch  brown.  Single 
best  tow  vitrie.  Best  brown  tow  double  canvas. 


84  Garland,  W.,  Ai-broath,  Scotland — Manufacturer. 
Hop-pocketing.  Floor-cloth.  Xine-feet  flax  canvas. 


85  Ramsay  &  Smart,  Arbroath,  Scotland — 

Manufacturers. 

Sacking.  Brown  canvas  ;  brown  single  canvas. 

86  Anderson,  C.,  Arbroath,  Scotland — 

Manufacturer. 

Imperial  and  Russia  ducks.  Ticklenburgs.  Russia 
sheetings,  and  padding  canvas.  Double  canvas,  single 
canvas,  and  waterproof  cloth  for  railway  covers.  Hemp 
tarpaulings. 

87  Nicol,  A.,  Sc  Co.,  Arbroath,  Scotland — 

Manufacturers. 

Towelling.  Sheeting,  bleached  and  brown.  Osnaburg. 
Mixed-hemp  sacking.  Flour  sacks.  Rye-grass  sacks. 
Coffee -bags.  Shop-twine  ;  hemp-twine. 


88  Curr  &  Co.,  Arbroath,  Scotland — 

Manufacturers. 

Brown  flax  sheeting  ;  brown  tow  sheeting.  Loom 
dowlas  ;  loom  sheeting.  Ticklenburgs.  Ducks. 


89  Dagnall,  Charles,  &  Co.,  Little  Chelsea — 

Manufacturers. 

Variety  of  mats  and  matting. 

Samples  of  fine  coir  yarn  from  Cochin ;  of  coarse  coir 
yarn,  Bombay;  of  coir  yarn,  Ceylon;  of  coir  junk  and 
fibre,  from  Cochin,  Bombay,  and  Ceylon. 

Specimens  of  silk  grass,  lute,  or  paut  hemp,  from 
Calcutta;  and  of  Manilla  hemp. 

[Coir  yarn  is  obtained  from  the  husk  of  the  cocoa  nut, 
and  “jute”  from  the  stems  of  Qorchorus  olitoricus. — J.  L. 

90  Edgincton,  Thos.  F.,  45  Botolph  Lane — 

Manufacturer. 

Specimen  of  composition  cloth,  made  up  from  long  flax, 
and  dressed  with  a  solution  which  renders  it  perfectly 
waterproof ;  used  for  railway  luggage,  truck  covers,  See. 


***  The  five  following  are  placed  with  Class  11. 


77  Beale,  Brown  T.,  Andover  Ford,  Gloucestershire — 
Manufacturer. 

Sacking,  tubing,  tarpaulin  of  hemp  and  flax ;  flaxen 
great  coats,  &c. 


91  Sadler,  Samuel,  24  Ironmonger  Lam — Importer. 

Bleached  light  linen,  in  cartoon  boxes.  Bleached  sile* 
sias  and  plat i lias.  Estopillas,  bretanas,  and  creas  legiti- 
mas.  Thick  linen  handkerchiefs.  All  exhibited  for  style. 
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linens,  and  extra  strong  shirtings,  Exhibit..  1  ‘ 

ancl  fitness  for  the  home  trade. _ 

92  Coomos,  James.  &  Co.,  Lisburn,  Ireland — 

Manufacturers.  .  . 

Fine  damask  table-cloth,  with  the  armorial  bearings  of 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  The  collar  and  stars  of 
the  Order  of  the  Garter.  &c„  appropmtely  mterwoven. 
Fine  damask  table-cloth,  made  for  His  Grace  the  Duke 

°f  Finedaina.sk  table-cloth,  appropriately  ornamented  with 
the  improved  insertions,  having  the  various  royal  insignia, 
with  collars  and  stars  of  the  different  orders;  marie  fur 


Her  Majesty.  . 

Fine  damask  sideboard  table-cloth,  appropriately  orna¬ 
mented;  made  for  Her  Majesty.  . 

Fine  damask  table-cloths,  prepared  for  the  Earl  ot 
Derby,  and  for  the  1st  regiment  of  Life  Guards;  the  '2nd 
Life  Guards;  the  16th  Lancers;  the  Scots  Fusilier  Guards; 
and  the  57th  Regiment,  with  badges,  See. 


(Placed. partly  t cith  Class  11,  and  partly  with  Class  14.) 


[The  antiquity  and  celebrity  of  the  “  fine  linen  ”  of 
Egypt,  clearly  points  to  that  country,  as  the  place  where 
its  manufacture  originated.  Specimens  of  this  article 
wrapped  about  the  Egyptian  mummies,  and  supposed  to 
be  at  least  3000  years  old,  are  remarkable  for  fineness  of 
texture.  Linen  was  introduced  into  England,  by  the 
Flemings  iu  1253,  as  a  substitute  for  the  woollen  shirting 
previously  worn.  Although  Ireland  now  excels  in  this 
manufacture,  it  was  not  introduced  into  that  country 
till  1634. 

One  kind  of  linen  is  still  called  Holland,  from  the 
place  where  it  was  first  manufactured;  this  article  having 
been  largely  imported  for  domestic  use,  before  our  home 
manufacture  had  arrived  at  such  perfection  as  to  take  its 
place.  Unbleached  linen  is  called  brown  Holland,  and 
is  used  for  various  articles  of  clothing  and  upholstery; 
silesia  is  a  species  of  fine  brown  holland,  glazed.  Dowlas, 
is  a  strong  kind  of  Irish  linen,  for  shirting.  Drill,  is  a 
stout  twill  for  trousers.  Damask,  is  a  twilled  fabric, 
similar  to  that  made  of  silk,  and  much  used  for  table¬ 
cloths  ;  Dunfermline,  in  Scotland,  and  Ardoyne  and 
Lisburn,  in  Ireland,  are  celebrated  for  the  beauty  and 
excellence  of  their  manufactures  in  this  article. 


Brown  damask  is  the  same  articlo  unbleached,  and 
beiug  deemed  stronger  in  this  state,  is  used  as  more 
economical.  Diapers  are  damasks  of  smaller  size  and 
simpler  patterns.  There  are  also  union  damasks  and 
diapers,  marie  of  linen  and  cotton  combined. 

Sheeting  linens  are  of  various  names  and  qualities,  as 
Irish,  Lancashire,  and  Scotch;  also  Russia,  Yorkshire, 
and  Barnsley;  besides  there  are  unions  and  imitations  of 
these,  of  which  the  Russia  is  the  strongest  and  coarsest. 
Huckaback,  is  a  species  of  very  coarse  diaper  used  for 
towelling.  Tick  and  union  tick  are  well  known  articles 
for  upholstery  purposes.  Canvas  is  usually  made  of 
hemp,  but  a  finer  sort  is  made  from  flax.  Coarse  canvas 
is  used  for  sail  cloth,  tents,  and  coverings  of  various 
kinds.  The  finest  article  made  in  linen,  is  called  cambric 
or  Batiste,  from  C'ambray,  where  it  was  first  made,  or 
Batiste,  its  first  maker.  French  cambric  is  still  much 
esteemed  in  the  shape  of  handkerchiefs,  though  it  is 
often  equalled  by  our  home  manufacture.  Scotch  cambric 
is  a  cotton  fabric,  made  in  imitation  of  French  cambric. 
Lawn  is  a  species  of  very  fine  linen,  approaching  cambric 
in  texture. — K.  W.] 

93  CoULSON,  William,  Lisburn,  Ireland  Designer  and 
Manufacturer. 

Fine  damask  table-cloths  and  napkins. 

(Placed partly  with  Class  11,  and  partly  with  Cl  t-  14.) 


95  Capper,  Jon.v,  St  Sox,  69  GVu.veWcA  ,  ,  t  — 

Part  Inventors  and  Makers. 

Table  cover,  of  linen  damask,  unbleached.  The  saw-1, 
bleached,  for  use;  manufactured  in  Scotland. 

Registered  striped  or  bonded  towelling.  Invented  by 
the  exhibitors. 

Newark  huckaback  towelling:  the  “  Welling! '-n.' '  nf 
yarn  twice  twisted  in  the  weft,  preserving  it  sharpne-s 
during  wear;  the  “Russia,"  and  the  “Newark,"  with 
recent  improvements  iu  fabric. 

Huckaback  towellings,  bleached,  of  various  qualities, 
manufactured  in  England. 

Sheetings  for  household  use;  manufactured  in  Ireland. 


96  M'Leownan,  John,  &  Co  ,  3  Barge  Yard, 
Bucklersb 'try — Manufacturers. 

Bleached  sail  canvas,  made  from  Irish  flax,  and  by  hand- 
loom. 


Bar  Class  lo — Mixed  Fabrics, 


including  Shawls— See  Classes  12  &  15,  page  185. 


LEATHER,  SADDLERY  AND  HARNESS,  SKINS,  FUR,  AND  HAIR. 


I  K  T  R  O  D  U  C  T  1 0  N. 


Thk  present  Class  includes  a  variety  of  manufacturing  processes  relating  to  the  commercial  preparation  of 
animal  substances  in  t lie  form  of  leather,  skins,  fur,  hair,  and  feathers.  Until  within  a  recent  period,  expe¬ 
rience  rather  than  science  has  directed  the  labours  of  manufacturers- in  their  operations  upon  these  substances. 
And  at  present  the  rules  taught  by  experience  are  in  many  cases  still  pursued  in  practice,  with,  however  such 
modifications  as  an  intelligent  comprehension  of  the  operation  of  the  chemical  and  other  philosophical  laws  put 
into  force  in  the  processes  would  suggest. 

The  following  Sub-Classes  are  recognised  in  this  Class  : — A.  Leather,  as  rough  and  tanned,  curried,  enamelled, 
dyed— Oil  Leather,  as  Buckskin,  Doeskin,  Ac. — White  and  Alum  Leather;  Sheep  and  Skin  Bugs,  Parchment, 
and  Vellum;  B.  Saddlery  and  Harness;  C.  Miscellaneous;  I).  Skins  and  Furs  of  all  descriptions  for  personal 
and  domestic  use;  E.  Feathers,  as  those  of  the  Ostrich,  Marabout,  Ac.;  F.  Hair,  ornamentally  and  usefully 
applied. 

The  ]x>sition  occupied  in  the  Building  is  at  the  Xorth  side  of  the  Western  Main  Avenue.  The  Areas 
included  are  G.  11.1.  and  J.,  from  10  to  14.  In  addition,  specimens  are  suspended  from  the  Galleries,  and  in 
the  centre  of  the  Avenue  is  a  case  containing  examples  of  the  most  rare  and  costly  furs. 

The  localities  in  which  the  manufactures  concerned  in  this  Class  are  carried  on,  and  from  whence  articles 
for  exhibition  have  chiefly  been  derived,  are  Bermondsey,  where  the  preparation  of  leather  has  been  successfully 
conducted  during  a  very  long  period,  Hull,  Swansea,  Bristol,  Cork,  Liverpool,  Edinburgh,  and  Falmouth. 

The  manufacture  of  leather  has  been  estimated  as  only  fourth  in  importance  among  the  national  manu¬ 
factures  of  Great  Britain.  A  large  amount  of  capital  is  employed  in  its  production,  and  the  number  of 
artisans  and  others  directly  supported  by  this  branch  of  industry  has  been  taken  to  amount  to  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  million.  The  total  annual  value  of  the  leather  manufactures  is  computed  at  about  fourteen  millions 
sterling.  It  appears  probable  that  in  the  mere  article  of  boots  and  shoes,  upwards  of  seven  millions  sterling 
are  annually  expended  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  country.  If  it  be  considered  that  rather  more  than  half  the 
leather  produced  is  thus  applied,  the  remainder  is  employed  in  the  production  of  harness,  saddlery,  gloves,  and 
the  multifarious  purposes  for  which  leather  is  applicable.  Of  late  chemistry  has  been  studied  attentively  by 
those  dependent  upon  this  branch  of  industry,  and  successful  results  have  ensued.  A  variety  of  patent 
processes  exist  by  which  the  enormous  amount  of  time  involved  in  tanning  on  the  old  system  is  abridged  to  a 
surprising  extent.  With  some  specimens  of  leather  it  has  not  been  unusual  to  devote  eighteen  months  or 
upwards  to  their  combination  with  the  native  principles  of  the  hark.  A  few  weeks  are  sufficient,  under  several 
of  the  new  systems,  to  effect  the  same  object.  But  it  is  stated  that  the  leather  produced  rapidly,  differs  from 
that  produced  by  a  slower  process  of  combination  in  its  durability  and  solidity.  And  it  is  considered  by 
some  that  time  is  an  essential  element  in  the  manufacture,  and  that  it  cannot  he  advantageously  shortened  to 
any  considerable  extent.  Leather  is  unquestionably  a  chemical  compound,  and  this  renders  it  probable  that  a 
slow  and  gradual  process  of  combination  between  the  gelatine  of  the  skin,  and  the  tannin  acid  of  the  bark, 
may  produce  a  leather,  to  some  extent,  of  different  properties  to  that  formed  by  a  quicker  operation.  A  very 
large  amount  of  leather  is,  however,  manufactured  by  the  rapid  process,  from  which  it  may  be  concluded  that 
the  product  possesses  great  commercial  value.  A  great  variety  of  leathers  in  all  conditions  and  states  of  manu¬ 
facture  is  exhibited,  with  instructive  scries  illustrating  the  peculiarities  of  different  methods  of  manufacture, 
according  to  the  difference  of  the  purposes  for  which  the  prepared  skin  is  to  he  afterwards  applied. 

An  extensive  and  interesting  collection  of  furs  is  exhibited.  Probably  the  opportunity  lias  never  before  pre¬ 
sented  itself  for  a  complete  study  of  this  class  of  manufacture.  Furs  of  the  most  rare  description,  devoted  only 
to  the  use  of  monarchs,  are  among  these  specimens.  To  the  naturalist  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  genera  and 
species  yielding  the  furs  of  commerce,  a  subject  on  which  much  conflicting  opinion  exists,  these  objects,  which 
are  fully  and  correctly  described  in  the  Catalogue  of  this  class,  will  he  highly  interesting  and  instructive. 
Feathers  and  hair  are  also  represented  by  various  interesting  objects,  possessing  their  peculiar  merits  and 
attraction.  The  number  of  exhibitors  in  this  class  is  considerable  ;  but  since  it  includes  boots  and  shoes,  and 
Other  articles  of  personal  and  domestic  use,  in  addition  to  saddlery , Ac,,  the  number  of  persons  actually  appearing 
in  the  capacity  of  manufacturers  is  to  he  distinguished  from  the  proprietors.  And  as  is  the  common  rule,  the 
class  of  producers  or  manufacturers  bears  only  a  small  proportion  to  that  of  proprietors,  or,  in  the  commercial 
sense,  vendors  of  manufactured  articles. — li.  E. 
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l  -N1TED 


Ci.ass  16.— LEATHER,  SADDLERY,  HOOTS  AND  SHOES, 

Areas  G.  H.  I.  J.  10  to  14. 


1  Bevixctoxs  &  Sons,  Neckingcr  M\!l,  Bermondsey 
Manufacturers. 

Goat,  sheep,  seal,  kid,  and  lamb  skins,  in  the  manufac¬ 
tured  state.  . 

Goat,  seal,  sheep,  and  calf  skins  manufactured  into 
morocco,  roans,  skivers,  and  enamelled  leather,  for  fur¬ 
niture,  bookbinding,  and  shoe  leather. 

Kid,  lamb,  Cape  sheep,  and  calf  skins  (alum  leather), 
manufactured  for  gloves,  shoes,  and  shoe  binding. 

Specimens  of  leather,  with  varieties  in  tanning  auc 
leather-dressing. 

[Leather,  such  as  that  used  for  boots  and  shoes,  is 
strictly  a  chemical  product.  The  skins  of  a  variety  of 
animals  are  employed  in  the  preparation  of  this  article  of 
universal  use.  The  preparation  of  most  varieties  of  lea¬ 
ther  consists  essentially  in  the  formation  of  a  chemical 
compound,  of  the  gelatine  of  the  skin,  and  of  a  chemical 
principle  called  tannin,  contained  in  the  liquid  used. 
Alum  leather  differs  from  ordinary  leather  iu  its  pro¬ 
perties  and  composition. — R.  E.] 


2  Squire,  Thomas,  Latchford,  Warrington — Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  sole  leather,  tanned  in  Cheshire,  made 
from  hides,  the  produce  of  Buenos  Ayres  in  South 
America,  tanned  with  oak  bark,  the  produce  of  Belgium, 
and  a  very  small  proportion  of  valouia,  from  Smyrna- 
26  weeks  in  process. 

Sole  leather,  tanned  without  bark,  made  from  hides, 
the  produce  of  the  United  Kingdom ;  tanned  with  equal 
proportions  of  divi  divi  from  South  America,  gambier 
from  the  East  Indies,  and  valonia  from  Smyrna— 16  weeks 
in  process. 


8  Luptox,  John,  Chapel  Lane ,  Bradford— Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  cemented  leather  strapping,  used  for 
driving-belts  iu  weaving  and  spinning. 


shoes  and  boots,  and  slippers  for  domestic  use.  Muff 
Boa.  Victorine.  Tea-urn  mat. — All  made  from  sheen- 
skin.  _  1 

10  Deed,  J.  S.,  Little  Newport  Street,  Leicester  Square— 

Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  leather. 

Dyed  sheep  and  Iamb-skin  wool  rugs,  nr  mats. 

Wool  rug,  made  from  slump  and  lamb-skins,  represent¬ 
ing  the  globe,  Britannia,  peace,  and  plenty,  lion  and  land, 
and  doves  with  olive  branches.  Motto — “  The  earth  0 
the  Lord's  and  the  fulness  thereof.” 

11  Wilson,  Walker,  &  Co.,  Leeds  Manufacturers. 
Coloured  sheep-leather  skivers,  for  bookbinders,  hat¬ 
ters,  See.,  coloured  roans,  for  furniture  and  hinds;  rtillt-r 
leather,  for  silk  and  cotton  spinning;  chamois  or  wash 
leather. 

Coloured  calf  and  morocco,  hard-grained,  for  book¬ 
binding. 

12  Benson,  C.,  II  11  ater/oo  Street,  Leak  - 

Manufacturer. 

Hair-bag  for  extracting  oil  from  linseed,  &e. 

13  Hoc. arty  Brothers,  Cork,  Ireland  Manufacturers. 
Boot  fronts  and  legs,  kip  bntt.s,  roans,  shoe  mid¬ 
dlings;  black-grained  calf  for  buttoned  boots;  calf  skins 
waxed  and  russet,  and  burned  in  sumac. 

14  Wixsor,  George,  &  Sox,  Cent  Lius  //  stre.-t, 

Bermondsey  Manufacturers. 

Coloured  wool  rugs.  Rugs,  fancy  and  bordered.  Hearth- 
ruga,  fancy  bordered,  and  white.  Skins  for  cav.drv, 
white,  and  black.  Skins  japanned  for  socks.  Skins  for 
ladies’  boas.  French  dog  and  lamb  -kins,  for  lining  glove* 
shoes,  &c. ;  and  carriage  and  foot  mulls. 


4  Busk,  Nicholas,  Oxford  Street,  Swansea— 
Manufacturer. 

Improved  calf-skins  for  the  upper-leather  of  boots. 
Manufactured  by  a  new  process. 


I-"}  Rhkam,  E.,  Hull  Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  boot  and  shoe  leathers,  of  Front-hand 
English  calf-skin  Horae  hide  from  Spanish  America, 
tanned  and  aimed  in  England. 


J  5,£f  Street,  Bond  Street,  and  4  ando 

h  i'dllh  La™>  Cdy— Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

W  aterproof  tanned  leather,  skins  (of  English  and  Cane 

Black SfieaSICle8,f8h°0ting  gaiter8’  tousew,  Ac. 

ilyc'  f™ 

nevt&cmem  °f  PaStC  f°r  Cleaniug  white  leather  trou- 

M  lute  buckskin  hunting  breeches. 

Cleaning  balls  of  various  colours 

Improved  composition  for  rendering  the  soles  of  hn  .* 

2  «Tw  SUES 

A  new  waistcoat  in  leather  and  doth. 

7  Cmi 

"ade  from  England  forei  £™id11T‘ble'“‘-_'A11 
8  Hng»( 


lb  Homes,  Thomas,  Antal, y  Sond,  Hull—  Importer 
and  Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  tanned  hide  from  the  neck  and  back  of  i 
lul  -grown  walrus,  or  sea-horae;  also,  from  a  young  one, 
and  from  a  cub.  J  h 

Polishing- wheels  covered  with  the  same. 

bvS,°nI"al(1,  ami  female  walrus  or  sea-horse,  taken 
bj  Captain  Gravil  at  the  Davis’  Straits  fisheries,  1850. 

1  (  STOCKIL,  \\  ili.iam. 

...  Manufacturer. 

Wellington  boot  fronts  and  grafts,  waterproof. 

1^1-vans,  Thomas.  &  Son,  10  Silver  Street,  11 
1  arch  men t  nnd  chamois  leather, 
fancy  parchment  direction  labels. 

Gloaer,  J.  &  1 .,  7  Wood  Street,  Chcapside- — 
cj  •  ln\  entors  and  Manufacturers 

andkXskinfnr1  from  h"*>  ^oc,  calf,  sheep, 

Spedinet  Rn  *“P~ve«l  principle.  1 

pared  by  the  nc\vi°U  S  lnauu*:lctm'eil  from  leather  pre- 

Improved  iuZTS^a  ^  ,lWl  ki<1  aki""- 

&c.,  which  can  be*  g  °vea’  sbirts,  wearing  apparel, 
Wi»„.  Improved  "i11'”'11  l™- 

'V?  oil'  l-t«d  Of  by  the  process 
by  tanning  Oil  i-  1" '"peities  from  leather  prepared 

by  “fulling-  thenfXr  "•  l°  P6netrato  thc  skinfl 

The  oil  enters  ion '  1  -I11  'okling  tlio  surface  with  oil. 

8  mt0  a  I>™«ncut  combination  with  tho 


Kingdom. 


SKIN’S,  FUR,  AND  IIAIR. 
A  it  has  G.  II.  r.  j.  10  to  14. 
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skin,  and  the  leather  becomes  soft  and  pliant.  Ordinary 
wash-leather  is  an  illustration  of  this  mode  of  preparing 
skins  for  use. — R.  E.] 


20  IIkmsworth  Sc  Lin  lev,  30  1 1  'est  Smithfield ’■ — 

Manufacturers. 

Boot  fronts  and  half  fronts,  from  English  calf  skins; 
and  from  foreign  calf  skins,  tanned  abroad,  but  curried 
and  blocked  in  England. 

Cordovan  hides,  from  South  American  horse  hides. 

[The  enormous  herds  of  horses  congregated  at  times  on 
the  plains  of  South  America  have  been  noticed  in  striking 
terms  by  Baron  Humboldt.  During  the  inundations  of 
which  these  plains  are  periodically  subject,  vast  numbers 
of  horses  perish — the  victims  of  the  crocodiles  or  the 
waters.  They  are  also  the  prey  of  the  Indian  hunters, 
and  their  hides  form  an  important  part  of  the  export 
trade  of  several  South  American  ports.  These  hides  are 
in  high  repute  in  Great  Britain;  and  in  1841,  the  quantity 
imported  amounted  to  394,526  cwt. — R.  E.] 

21  Brindley,  T.,  Paradise  Street,  Finsbury — 

Leather  reticules,  dressing  case,  See. 


22  Tomlin,  William,  Canal  Bridyc,  Old  Kent  Road — 

Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Superior  description  of  parchment,  nearly  resembling 
drawing  vellum. 

23  Byam,  Eliza,  Bazaar,  So/to  Square. 

Compound  stationery  case,  in  highly  ornamented  mo¬ 
rocco.  Novel  in  its  form,  being  a  model  of  a  part  of 
the  Great  Exhibition  building. 

A  portable  case,  containing  conveniences  for  travelling, 
in  writing,  working,  dressing,  and  refreshment  cases  ;  it 
can  be  affixed  to  the  inside  of  a  carriage,  and  form  ail 
escritoire. 

Lady's  carriage  companion.  Another  adapted  for  visit¬ 
ing  aud  railroad  travelling. 

24  Lever,  J.  <fe  J.,  13  Sise  L  ane — Manufacturers. 
Writing,  drawing,  and  binding  vellum.  Drum  and  tam¬ 
bourine  heads.  Writing  and  binding  parchment. 


25  Wood,  William  it  Samuel,  32  Bow  Street — 

Manufacturers. 

Calf  skin  in  its  natural  state,  with  the  hair  on,  simply 
dried  ;  the  same  tanned  in  oak  hark,  prepared  for  the 
currier  ;  the  same  of  various  thicknesses,  curried  for 
boots  and  shoes  ;  and  the  same  variously  dressed  as 
morocco,  &c. ;  also  for  boots  and  shoes. 


27  Lenny,  James  Thomas,  12  Market  Street,  Manchester — 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Portmanteau  for  travelling,  with  improved  frame, 
without  straps  or  buckles  on  the  outside. 


28  Imison,  Charles,  1 1  Smithson  St.,  York  St.,  Hulmc, 

near  Manchester — Designer  and  Manufacturer. 
Improved  portmanteau,  constructed  so  that  all  the 
divisions  are  thrown  open  at  one  time,  to  facilitate  pack* 
ing,  and  tile  removal  of  any  article  without  having  to  un¬ 
pack,  and  to  prevent  rain  or  water  getting  in  the  inside, 
by  making  the  staff1  to  shut  close  all  round. 

29  Finnagan,  J.,  Manchester — Manufacturer. 
Travelling  trunk. 

30  Jones,  William  D.,  llu/h  Street,  Shrewsbury — Designer 

and  Manufacturer. 

Improved  patent  shot-belt — (the  “Royal  Albert”) — 
ornamented  in  relief,  by  hand  labour. 

Specimens  of  other  articles,  manufactured  in  leather,  &c. 


»1  Smith,  William  Henry,  &  Son,  136  Strand— 
Manufacturers. 

Despatch  boxes  of  various  sizes  and  descriptions. 

J  ravelling  and  dressing  cases. 

Writing,  blotting,  and  card  cases,  &c. 

32  Georce,  Clement,  102  Bean  Street,  Soho— Importer 

and  Manufacturer. 

Morocco  and  Russia  leather,  prepared  for  the  use  of 
upholsterers,  coach  makers,  bookbinders;  also  for  dressing 
and  other  fancy  case  makers,  boot  and  shoe  makers,  &c.° 

33  Last,  Joseph,  38  Hay  market — Inventor  and 

Manufacturer. 

Registered  wardrobe  portmanteau,  with  five  compart¬ 
ments. 

Knapsack  for  pedestrians,  containing  an  extra  pocket 
on  the  top. 

Improved  bag  for  clothes,  linen,  boots,  &c. 


34  East  &  Son,  214  Bermondsey  Street,  Southwark— 
Inventors  and  Manufacturers. 

Patent  velvet-napped,  embossed,  coloured  leather.  Em¬ 
bossed  by  Messrs.  Customs  and  Co.,  51  Buuhill  Row 
London. 


35  Allin,  A  illiam,  126  Drummond  Street ,Euston  Square — • 

Inventor. 

Pair  of  bellows,  the  sides  being  made  of  wood  instead 
of  leather. 


30  Ai.i.en,  John  Michael,  37  Wardour  Street,  Soho — 
Manufacturer. 

Homoeopathic  medicine  cases.  Tooth-powder  box,  to 
prevent  the  escape  of  the  powder. 


37  Motte,  Augustus,  16  Southwark  Bridyc  Road— 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Patent  waterproof  leather  portmanteau,  cut  and  made  in 
one  piece,  and  without  a  stitch. 


38  Last,  Samuel,  256  Oxford  Street — Inventor  and 
Manufacturer. 

Registered  railway  portmanteau,  for  the  use  of  tra¬ 
vellers;  divided  into  four  compartments. 


39  Everett  &  Co.,  51  Fetter  Lane — Manufacturers. 

Blacking.  Varnish  for  dress  boots.  Waterproof  var¬ 
nish  for  boots,  harness,  &c. 


40  James,  J.,  102  Oxford  Street — Manufacturer. 

Registered  railway  trunk,  which  contains  a  collapsible 
hat  or  bonnet  case,  a  leather  pocket,  sliding  division,  and 
tray.  Patent  wardrobe  portfolio. 


41  J  udge,  Charles,  6  Sion  Place,  East  Street,  Walworth 
— Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Leather  buttons,  each  consisting  of  one  piece  of  leather, 
for  boots,  shoes,  gaiters,  coats,  and  clothing  in  general. 


42  Woodman,  William,  13  Three  Colt  Court,  Worship  St., 

Finsbury — Manufacturer. 

Leather  backgammon  table. 

43  Harrows,  G.,  38  Old  Bond  Street— Manufacturer. 
Ladies’  improved  waterproof  travelling  chest. 

40  Maiben,  Charles,  North  Cottaye,  Vicar’s  Ilill, 
Lewisham — Inventor. 

Saddle  on  an  improved  principle  of  fixing  and  relieving 
tho  flaps  and  panne!  by  hand.  It  is  convenient  for  travel¬ 
ing,  or  for  shifting  after  a  heavy  saturation :  the  bearings 
are  free,  and  the  use  of  nails  has  been  avoided.  A 
■avourite-seated  saddle  can  be  supplied  with  additional 
flaps  and  panel. 
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Class  16.— LEATHER,  SADDLERY,  BOOTS  AND  SHOES, 
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i t  SITED 


47  Read,  James  Bird,  Penryn,  Cornwall — Manufacturer. 

A  shaved  hide,  for  making  best  bridle  reins;  tanned, 
not  curried. 

A  rough  tanned  cow  hide,  the  produce  of  Cornwall,  for 
making  saddle-skirts  and  stirrup-leathers. 

Specimen  to  show  the  quality  and  kind  of  leather  used 
in  Cornwall,  for  the  jnirpo.se  of  gearing  the  buckets  of 
pumping  engines  with  from  60  to  90-inch  cylinders. 


48  Clark,  Cyrus  &  James,  Street,  near  Glastonbury , 

Somersetshire — Inventors  and  Manufacturers. 

Model  of  the  rural  factor}-,  a  portion  of  it  containing  a 
variety  of  shoes,  Ac. 

Urn-rugs,  flower-stands,  muffs,  cuffs,  and  victorines, 
made  from  English  lamb-skin. 

Caps  made  from  British  slinks,  or  mort  lambs. 

A  arieties  of  socks  for  shoes,  of  cork  and  gutta  porcha 
covered  with  lamb-skin. 

Ladies’  carriage  boot,  of  lamb-skin  inside  and  out. 
Gentlemen’s  brown  wool-lined  slippers.  Ladies’  slippers 
of  lamb-skin  inside  and  out. 
loot  muff,  with  hot-water  case  under. 

Patent  elongating  gutta  percha  goloshes,  with  improve¬ 
ments  ;  put  on  or  off  without  touching  with  the  hand ; 
light,  elastic  and  firm. 

Registered  shoes,  which  answer  the  purpose  of  boots 
without  fastening ;  elastic,  and  easy  in  walking. 

-1(r“ple  of  leather  Suiters,  and  housemaids'  and  men’s 

gio\  es. 

Angola  goat-skin,  English  sheep  and  lamb-skin  and 
slink  lamb  or  mort,  in  the  raw  state.  ’ 

Angola  hearth-rug,  dyed  in  one  piece  •  the  mtt.n-,, 
containing  eight  colours  without  joining  •  exhibited  f, 
the  ingenuity  of  the  pattern.  %  ’  Jltcd  for 

Pure  white  Angola  hearth-rug. 

Hearth-rug,  with  centre  pattern,  of  lamb-skin 

y  ,'n  ge  a,n,(  l)ink  Angola  carriage  rugs, 
toilet  nig.  WUC'  b™™  Angol. 

color0”  ^ if  sire,  md  deep 
gig’. a,Kl  can'i age-rugs. 

centre.  Bcdrooln^u.V'l.f' "ld'’U  'nigfi'  'vith  ornamented 
Tanned  mop,  or^i8110118^^ 

49  Rood  G.,  &  Co,  Botions-borouqh  near  GhM, 

H-rtter 

SSgsaSSEZ 

50  Cooper,  Matthfw  or  c-  • 

Improved  .aTSdS*  ^  ^cterer!'06®^ 
(from  tl,„  JW  »t  W,  wool  work 

Military  saddle  u-ul  ,  d  Jancowski,  Yorkl 
Improved  light’ hunVmrs '  ?“  •°f  Berlin  wool  work 
.Somerset  MdtUo  Sr  W  ™m8  <«ddlo. 

Mdle.  dale,  witlr  skirt  similar  to  a  regular  hunting 

dl  Socthev, Geobce Win,,,,  ,  )■, ' 

"SSSB  S  r'dr„,ri- ““'.makers, 

^“k5»dr,  “e  acooutm“eat-inakerB  and 
Hides  tor  strap,  f  ™e  «t  saddlers. 

n  H.pp.potamu,  Wes 


-  j  ....c  jape-nose. 
the  of  mechanica!  engi- 


.-,2  M Awvr.i.i.  \  Co.,  161  Piccadilly  Manufacture* 
Glass  ease,  containing  socket  spun,  (militajr  re-mhf'i 
and  others),  and  spring  spur-sockets,  with  " 

showing  their  several  stages  of  luamifacturo.  1  meiw 

53  LUTWYCHE  &  George,  Winner  Street,  Snow  JIM 

Manufacturers. 

Goat-skins,  manufactured  in  England,  for  th*  , 
bookbinders  shoemakers,  upholders,  coad, makers  Z  ° 
.English  sheep-skins.  1  • 

54  Marlow,  James,  Walsall  Manufacturer. 

Steel  carriage  and  riding  bits;  with  new  designs  0f  on* 

mental  character.  orna‘ 

Spenser’s  patent  metallic  saddles. 

Harness  with  registered!  ornamental  mounting 
Stair  balustrade  in  malleable  cast  iron  ■ 

the  strength  of  wrought  iron.  ’ 

oo  Cox,  Samuel,  \\  ah  til-  Inventor  and  Manufacturer 
Newly  invented  Albert  stirrup  and  stirrup  leather  and 
improved  draw-mouth  clij.per-l.it.  The  stump  is  (uV, 
in  a  position  to  meet  the  foot,  and  can  be  put  0D  or 
takeu  off,  without  the  use  of  the  buckle  *  r 

Registered  draw-mouth,  clipper  bit  which  may  be 
sithcr  with  or  without  curb.  i'rvm.kun.U,  ^tToi 

50  Banto.v,  Edward,  Walsall  Inventor. 

.ter*1  W"t“n'r"°f  “I'dHpj 

Patent  Hackney  riding-l.it,  with  moveable  mouth 

Hackney  bridle,  round  bead  and  reins 

**>*'*+  .Hi 

o<  Hawkins,  Jonji,  Stafford  Stm  t,  Walsall— 
Mamifactuiw,  Inventor,  &c. 

prindpteerL<  ca,r':iKc  iU"i  huckney  bits,  upon  an  improved 

""e'1  r,,r  riata* or  “’* 
““  U|,on  “  1-Prove.l  priori, oj 

o8  Brace,  Henry,  Walsall-  Manufacturer, 
markets  St'nuT8’  !Uld  8purs,  for  the  South  American 

59  PiM,  James  i;  (f 
o  «,  — Manufacturer, 

stirrup  irons!  US‘heati  bit<  PIain  ridinS  hit.  Pel  bam 

'30  Hudson,  Samuel,  DaMm — Inventor,  Designer,  and 

of  the  “burrs”  in  the  forepart 

side  and  tr-illinVfl'  'V  ,  u‘  s;l(blle  from  shifting  to  the  near 
the  Ct  mrt  Vf  tehi0r8^?V  *^”8  O.nvm-d;  it  allow* 
usual,  enablil  .i,  h  JfiiUldle  -to  bc  ;,n  inch  lower  than 
The  safe  flaDba.  ^  ?!‘  erto  i»  a  horizontal  position, 
with  hog-Hkhi  f°  all 0116  l^ce,  and  covered 

the  heads  and  safe  *  tl d<iBlgT1  of  t,lc  ornamental  work  on 
stirrup  is  a  m-n  .  n  rose>  fil^mrock,  ami  thistle.  The 
opens  with  a  sm  ine1  ,,0VJ?ni?nt  made  by  the  exhibitor;  it 
case  of  a  fall  1  b'  and  disengages  the  rider’s  foot  in 

invented ’Lf’tl!l"tlrv*e^HStlc  8cat>  nn  n  now  principle: 
strong  "  i,b;tor-  Th.  web,  nre  nttihed  to  s 

stnictcd  as  to  hem-  *  i*  '  ne!H’ the  pommel,  and  so  con¬ 
ditional  strength  to in.illIT.  giving 
,s  not  more  than  m,.  .l.,'’ec*J  the  action  of  the  spring 
to  he  sufficient  to  d  1  1  11,1  inch,  which  is  found 

tieity.  t0  l,rod«ce  the  requisite  degree  ofelas- 
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01  Lennan,  William,  29  Dawson  Street,  Dublin — 
Manufacturer. 

Set  of  full-chased,  silver-mounted,  and  brass-mounted 
carriage  harness;  set  of  silver-mounted  gig  or  cab  harness. 
Quilted  lady’s  side-saddle,  with  fans  and  leaping-head. 
Full  shaft  to  gentlemen's  hunting  and  steeple-chase 
saddles. 

Double  and  single  saddles  for  children. 


02  Kane,  0.,  G9  Dame  Street,  Dublin — Manufacturer. 
Portmanteaus  and  camp  furniture. 

03  Lambert  &  Son,  Bermondsey  New  Road— 
Manufacturers. 

Wellington  boot-fronts  and  half  boot-fronts;  grain  and 
waxed  calf-skins;  cordovan  hides  and  jockey  legs. 


04  Ashford,  W.  AG.,  Birmingham,  and  Houndsditch, 
London — 1  designers  and  Manufacturers. 
Specimens  of  whip  manufacture  and  ornamental  mount 
ings. 

Specimens  of  registered  whip-sockets,  or  holders. 
Specimens  of  saddlery,  including  a  now  design  for  a 
lady’s  bridle  and  bit. 


0<>  Brown,  1 .,  &  Son,  7  Mont  Rote,  Birminyham — 
Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  cut  back-head  saddle-tree,  with  whale¬ 
bone  springs,  galvanized  plates,  spring  bars,  and  copper 
rivets,  to  prevent  corroding;  and  various  kinds  of  saddle¬ 
trees  used  in  England,  East  Indies,  Ac.,  of  improved 
constructions. 

00  Peel,  Archibald  Reed,  151  Strand— Designer  and 
Manufacturer. 

Improved  Cleveland  and  East  India  hunting  saddles; 
lady’s  saddle,  with  extra  crutch. 

The  \  ictoria  bridle  and  stirrup. 

Set  of  brougham  harness,  with  improved  shaft  and 
trace  tugs. 

07  Middlemork,  W  illiam,  ’U  Holloway  Head,  Bunninyham 
— Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Sets  of  gig  harness  of  new  designs. 

New  patent  gentleman’s  saddle,  with  elastic  seat. 

Embroidered  lady’s  saddle,  with  same  improvement. 

Fancy  saddles  and  bridles. 

A  new  mouthing  rein  for  disciplining  the  mouths  of 
unbroken  horses. 

Shot  pouches,  cigar  cases,  dram  bottles,  and  sandwich 
cases. 

08  Coleman,  Thomas  George,  Lilley  JIuo  Farm,  Offley, 
near  Hit  chin,  Herts — Inventor. 

Improved  patent  general  fitting  saddle,  expanding  with 
the  action  of  the  horse’s  muscles,  intended  to  take  off 
dead  pressure,  and  spread  the  weight. 

Improved  patent  self-acting  elastic  spring  roller,  for 
horses. 

Improved  patent  harness,  with  spring  trace  and  tug, 
back-band  and  crupper.  The  spring  trace  assists  the 
draught,  taking  off  dead-pressure  from  the  homes' 
shoulders. 

Improved  patent  safety  rein,  to  enable  the  driver  to 
have  complete  control. 

1  lie  general  fitting  saddle  is  constructed  to  expand  with 
the  action  of  the  muscles,  and  spread  the  pressure  or 
weight  over  a  greater  surface;  also  to  protect  the  withers 
from  being  wrung — a  fault  frequently  occasioned  by  the 
use  of  the  common  saddle.  It  is  objected  to  the  common 
saddle  that  in  the  event  of  a  home  stumbling,  the  shoul¬ 
ders  are  forced  up  into  the  gullet  of  the  pommel,  and  the 
saddle-tree  is  often  broken;  but  even  when  this  is  not  the 
case,  the  confinement  of  the  shoulders  invariably  prevents 
their  free  action,  and  consequently  the  homo  loses  all 
chance  of  recovering  itself. 

J  he  spring  bar  is  intended  to  relieve  the  horse  of  much 
weight,  and  at  the  same  time  afford  case  and  comfort  to 


I  %e  ,K  cr’  88  wcl1  «  protection  from  the  injuries  that  so 
often  happen  on  the  pommel  and  cantle  of  the  saddle  • 
these,  in  the  new  invention,  being  soft  and  elastic.  The 
spring  bar  is  applicable  to  side  saddles. 

I  he  self-acting  elastic  roller  obviates  the  injury  result- 
mg  from  the  use  of  the  present  tight  roller,  which  not 
icing  ehustic,  when  buckled  round  a  young  animal,  es- 
sentiaily  retards  and  injures  the  formation  of  the  chest 
I  while  it  confines  and  weakens  the  action  of  the  lungs.  ' 

09  Garnett,  William,  Tarporley,  Cheshire— Inventor 
and  Designer. 

A  saddle  without  seams,  that  is,  having  seat,  skirt,  and 
lap  m  one  piece.  Exhibited  for  lightness  and  cheapness. 
On  the  near  side  of  the  saddle  is  attached  a  patent  spring 
bar  so  constructed  as  to  release  the  rider  if  thrown  from 
|  his  horse.  On  the  off-side  there  is  a  swing  bar,  intended 
as  an  improvement  upon  the  patent  spring  bar. 

<9  ^  ick,  Richard,  Gloucester — Inventor. 

Improved  registered  harness  hames— giving  ease  and 
facility  of  draught,  by  raising  or  lowering  the  shifting 
tugs  as  required.  b 

71  Mcsselwhite,  Thomas,  Devizes — Inventor. 

Patent  elastic  collar  for  horses,  formed  by  the  combi, 
nation  of  iron,  cork,  horse-hair,  Ac. 

Improved  elastic  collar  for  horses,  to  work  without 
hames. 


72  Weir,  John,  Dumfries — Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 
A  riding-saddle  with  elastic  seat,  the  buckskin  seat  and 

flap  covers  being  all  of  a  piece. 

Neck  collar,  designed  to  answer  the  double  use  of  a 
separate  collar  and  harness.  The  draught  being  fixed  in 
the  roll  at  the  proper  part,  will  prevent  the  neck  of  the 
home  being  injured  by  the  shifting  of  the  harness. 

Portmanteau  containing  hat-case,  drawers,  and  pockets 
for  papers,  letters,  Ac.,  with  separate  places  for  articles 
of  dress,  umbrella,  Ac.,  all  under  one  lock  and  key. 

73  Meli.er,  Christian  C.,  15  Ridiny  House  Lane, 
Lanyham  Place — Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

An  enamelled  leather  travelling-bag,  with  improved 
fittings  inside,  secret  spring  fastenings,  and  metal  knobs  to 
bottom  to  prevent  wear. 

74  Ramsey,  W.,  Hull—  Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 
Registered  elastic-seated  saddle. 

i  5  Clark,  W.,  Mill  Hill,  Leeds — Designer  and 
Manufacturer. 

A  quilted  summerset  saddle;  the  work  upon  the  seat 
representing  St.  George  and  the  dragon;  on  the  flaps, 
Britannia,  surrounded  with  roses,  thistles,  and  shamrocks; 
on  the  skirts,  the  Prince  of  Wales’  feathers. 


76  Thomas,  Charles,  Stratford-on-Avon — Manufacturer. 

Registered  flexible  saddle,  with  metal  cantle,  yielding 
to  very  slight  pressure.  It  is  so  constructed  as  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  circulation  of  air  between  the  seat  of  the  saddle 
and  the  horse’s  back,  contributing  to  the  comfort  of  the 
rider,  and  preventing  the  galling  of  the  horse. 


77 


Caistor,  A.  B.,  7  Baker  Street,  Port  man  Square — 
Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Hussar  saddle,  with  holsters  and  furniture. 

Hunting  saddle. 


f8  Blackwell,  S.  &  R.,  259  Oxford  Street — 
Inventors  and  Manufacturers. 

A  cab  or  phaeton  harness,  with  gilt  mountings,  chased 
with  emblems  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  ;  the  orna¬ 
ments  on  saddle,  bridle,  Ac.,  are  the  collar,  star,  and 
badge  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter.  The  whole  made  of 
black  patent  leather. 

Improved  fetlock  leg,  and  speedy  cut  boots,  to  prevent 
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rl  kited 


iiido  of  elastic  vulcanized 


horses  being  lamed  by  cutting;  m 
India-rubber  web  and  leather. 

Eve-blinds,  for  singeing,  bleeding,  «c. 

Patterns  of  improvements  in  saddlery. 

79  Passmore,  William,  27  Little  WiMl  Street, 

Golden  Sq. — Designer  and  Manufacturer.  _ 

Single-horse  harness,  with  improved  hames  and  lurm- 

ture. _ _ _ 


g0  Atkinson  &  ElDrid,  185  Regent  Street 
Manufacturers  and  Proprietors. 

Hunting  whips,  of  various  patterns,  with  silver  mount¬ 
ings.  Ladies’  and  gentlemen’s  riding  whips,  with  gold 
and  silver  mountings. 

Gig,  four-horse,  and  tandem  driving  whips,  of  various 
kinds. 

Registered  ladies’  parasol  driving  and  riding  whips. 
Walking  sticks. 

Gold  and  silver-mounted  walking  and  riding  canes. 
Drinking  bottles  and  flasks. 

Hunting  and  tandem  horns,  dog  whistles,  and  other 
sporting  articles. 

81  Martin,  W.  II.,  64  Burlington  Arcade— Inventor  and 
Manufacturer. 


Parasol  riding  and  driving  whips. 

Ladies’  and  gentlemen’s  driving,  riding,  f 


and  hunting- 


whips. 


Riding-cane,  dress  cane,  and  walking-stick,  made  from 
the  rhinoceros  horn. 

Specimen  of  the  Wanghee  cane. 

New  combination— a  walking-stick,  whip-stick,  or  um¬ 
brella-stick,  containing  long  cylindrical  bottle  and  wine¬ 
glass,  and  receptacle  for  biscuits  or  compressed  meat, 
intended  for  railway  travellers  aud  others.  Invented  by 
Francis  Whishaw,  Esq. 

82  Shipley,  J.  G.,  181  Regent  Street —  Inventor. 

Large  full  quilted  saddle  with  improved  stirrup  leather. 
Provisionally  registered. 

84  Skinner,  Ambrose,  Camberwell  Green — Inventor  and 
Manufacturer. 

Aii -filled  horse  collar,  intended  to  prevent  wrung  or 
galled  shoulders,  and  jibbing. 


84  Hicks,  Henry,  52  Davies  Street,  Berkeley  Square— 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Lady’s  saddle  exhibiting  the  application  of  an  elastic 
support  for  the  left  leg  of  the  rider.  Provisionally  regis¬ 


tered. 


85  Green,  Robert,  8  Edward’s  Street,  Portman  Square— 
f  Manufacturer. 

.  LafIlcs’  saddle,  constructed  on  an  horizontal  tree  on  an 
improved  principle.  Bridles.  ’  n  an 

Somerset  and  hog-skin  hunting  saddles. 

bet  of  single  horse  harness,  and  horse  clothing. 

8G  White,  SX.,29LivcnmlSt.,City,  and  1&5  Regent  St. 

q.  .  P  .  ,  n  entor  and  Manufacturer. 

*Ae 

and  <lo,v„  a,„i  tle  trace  Lily  t4en  ,UP 

a  straight  pull  from  the  hnH  •  a  ,  e  trace  having 
nnaighuy  ,"°l  '“We  to 

break.  3  bend  whlch  causes  it  to  crack  and 

with  improvld  ragritel-edt  silver  “ounted, 

single  harness  is  the  shaft  tues  h!!.™Provement  in  the 
P^vent  the  shaking  or  jbffir of  ‘th  “Tm  thc  shafts 


Set  of  light  pony  harness,  silver  mounted,  with  im. 
provements. 


silv 


8 


Part  of  a  set  of  tandem  harness,  with  improved,  bars 
ver  mounted,  with  the  registered  parts  attached.  ’ 


m 


Bowmar,  C.  B.,  Leicester — Inventor  aud 
Manufacturer. 

Ladies’  and  children’s  victorincs,  riding  boas,  and 
mantilla  polkas,  made  of  lambskin  eured,  with  ' wool 
attached.  Jenny  Lind’s  mantilla  and  muff  attached 
imitation  of  squirrel.  Ladies’  and  children’s  cuffs' 
Brighton  round  and  curly  boa.  Round  ruff;  children's 
ruff.  Muff. 

Ladies’  and  men's  fleecy  patent  leather  socks. 

Lapland  wool  rugs,  coloured  and  white. 

Children’s  frame-worked  coats,  edged  with  wool. 

88  Tisdale,  Edmund.  34  thwart  Street,  Golden  Square— 
Manufacturer. 

Somerset  hunting  saddle  tree,  in  the  first  stage  of 
manufacture;  the  same,  with  a  set  back -head,  in  a  finished 
state,  adapted  for  high-withered  horses,  Ac. 

Side  saddle-tree,  with  a  leaping  head,  for  safety  to  the 
rider. 

89  Langdon,  William,  jun.,  9  I>ui  st.,  Mauri,, ,(0. 

— Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Light  phaeton  harness,  bearing  the  coronet  and  initial 
of  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert,  made  throughout  of  patent 
leather,  and  stitched  with  white  silk;  with  silver-plated 
buckles,  &c. 

90  Blythe,  Robert,  4  Park  Ran  Manufacturer, 

Lady’s  saddle,  with  horizontal  and  elastic  seat,  new  in 
style  and  design. 

Hunting  or  park  saddle,  with  improved  elastic  seat. 
Harness  pad,  with  end  screws  removed. 

91  Penny,  J.,  37  Cnion  Stm  t,  \f ;./!!,  ,  e  Hospital— 

Manufacturer. 

Improved  design  for  harness  mounting. 

State  pony  bridle  for  ll.lt. II.  Albert  Edward.  PriiKv 
of _  Wales,  designed  by  \V.  H.  Roger*;  the  leather- work  by 
W.  Langdon,  y  Duke  Street,  Manchester -square. 
Specimens  of  harness  mountings. 

Cabinet  drawer  handles,  metal  gilt. 

Portrait  of  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert,  embossed  by  hand 
from  sheet  silver. 

Heraldic  and  ornamental  skewers. 

Prooi  from  a  new  style  of  gutta  perch  a  mould,  Land¬ 
seer’s  favourites.  *  *  Tam  O’Shanter,  ”  ‘  ■  The  Wolf  and  t  bo 
Lamb  (M already),  and  “The  Blind  Fiddler,”  embossed 
by  hand,  from  sheet  copper. 

Similar  pictures  in  metal  chasing. 


92  Swaine  &  Adenky,  185  Piccadilly  Manufacturers 

Racing  whip,  mounted  in  silver  gilt.  This  whip  is  i 
presented  in  the  annexed  cut.  The  design  is  emble  m.n 
of  the  Exhibition,  and  representative  of  the  four  quart* 
of  the  globe. 

ruH  v  mourdcd  with  gold,  set  with  brilliants  ai 

Ladies’  riding  whips,  with  fan  or  sun-sha.lo  attache 
of  new  construction;  also  with  parasols. 

,  * 1  .whips,  with  horse-hair  plumes,  especial 

t  01  India  or  other  parts  where  insects  troub 

uorse  aud  rider. 

Riding  whips  of  various  patterns  and  devices. 

Dm  mg  whips.  Canes  of  various  kinds. 

Registered  universal  whip-socket. 

bnmC°C  i*  \,atent  ^0xihle-back  horse  and  other  brush.' 
moist  be'iV  rK'!'se'f1°B1,  allowing  a  free  escape  of  tl 
blanket  •  *  ,  °i  10  ,0l-v’  which  is  retained  by  a  wool  1. 
cold  Hweat'"1.'  a  8°  Pretvent’uK  the  breaking  out  into 
hard  ’  UJlmnou  to  horses  after  being  ridden  or  drive 
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H>0  Pearl,  James,  Old  Kent  Hoad— Manufacturer. 

Harness  with  bridle-fronts,  and  rosettes  of  satin  and 
painted  ribbon,  whalebone,  patent  leather,  and  velvet 
l  amted  canvas  and  patent  leather  for  harness  fronts 
Riding-bridle  and  harness  bridle-fronts. 

101  Cana  VAN,  Aymond,  7  WyndhamSt.,  Bryanstone  Sq.— 
Proprietor. 

Two  saddles  made  by  Robert  Gibson  &  Co.,  Coventry 
Street  one  with  the  exhibitor’s  registered  safety  panel  • 

|  the  other  with  Heed’s  patent  girth  regulator. 

Five  brushes  for  cleaning  all  kinds  of  metals,  made  of 
elastic  buff  leather,  manufactured  by  .Mr.  Kent,  brush  ma¬ 
nufacturer,  Marlborough  Street. 

102  Clarkson,  I.  C. — Manufacturer. 

Harness  straps,  & c.,  manufactured  by  machinery, 

103  Stoker,  Joseph,  49  Old  Street,  St.  Luke's— 
j  Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Lady  s  saddle,  with  revolving  heads  for  riding  on  either 
side,  with  increased  facility  for  dismounting,  so  as  to 
prevent  the  dress  becoming  entangled  in  the  heads;  also 
adapted  to  horses  of  different  sizes. 

Improved  pack-saddle  for  overland  conveyance  of  lug¬ 
gage  by  horses  or  mules. 


104-  Mack ie  &  Son,  Maidenhead,  Berks,  and  Beaconsfeld, 
Bitch — Inventors  and  Manufacturers. 

Horse  collar,  for  heavy  draught,  especially  up  hills  with 
bad  roads;  applicable  for  artillery. 

Set  of  improved  pony  harness. 


Messrs.  Sivaine  and  Adenev's  Racing  Whip. 

93  Bell,  Charles,  34  Wig  more  Street — Manufacturer. 

Improved  lady  s  saddle.  A  lady’s  saddle,  with  new 
designs,  on  an  improved  principle.  A  dress  single  har¬ 
ness,  with  designs  for  harness  furniture. 


106  Hughes,  Rout.,  52  Clifton  Street,  Finsbury  Square — 
Manufacturer. 

Heraldic  mountings  for  harness  in  brass,  plate,  and 
solid  brass  gilt. 
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By  WATER,  WiTHAM  M.,  99  Piccadilly — 
Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Single  horse  brougham  harness,  with  patent  silvered 
glass  front,  and  rosettes. 

Improved  Russian  cavalry  and  other  bridles. 


107  Earnsiiaw,  Henry,  91  Wimpole  St. — Manufacturer. 

Blue  Morocco  bridle.  Victoria  bridle.  Plain  hunting 
bridle.  Round  and  flat  bridles.  Hunting  breastplate. 

Round  pair-horse  carriage  reins.  Registered  dumb 
jockey,  on  an  improved  principle. 


95  Moriarty,  Daniel,  34  Berwick  Street,  Oxford 
Street — Manufacturer. 

Phaeton  harness,  silver  mountings. 

•Single-horse  harness,  lined  throughout,  silver  plated 
on  German  silver.  A  single-horse  harness,  lined  through¬ 
out,  with  brass-mountings,  bits,  and  breeching,  complete. 


111  Kirkby,  W.,  Caistor,  Lincolnshire — Inventor. 
Ladies’  side  saddle  of  superior  workmanship. 

112  Booth,  John  Peter,  South  Quay,  or  Union  Quay, 
Cork,  Ireland — Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Victorine,  boa,  and  muff,  made  of  the  Irish  turkey 
side  feather. 

Victorine,  made  of  the  Irish  turkey  wing  feathers  ; 
useful  for  trimming  and  ornamental  articles  of  dress,  &e, 


96  Cuff,  R.,  IS  Cockspur  Street — Designer  and 

Manufacturer. 

Embroidered  velvet  saddle,  riding  bridle,  and  harness, 
with  gilt  ornaments.  Hunting  and  other  saddles  and 
bridles. 

97  Colegrave,  F.  E.,  Bound  Hill  House,  Brighton . 

A  saddle,  made  by  Bartley,  of  Old  Quebec  Street,  It 
is  fitted  with  a  patent  saddle-girth  spring. 


98  Wilson,  T.,  &  Son,  18&19  Vare  St.,  Oxford  Street — 
Manufacturers. 

New  safety  side-saddle,  by  which  a  release  from  the 
saddle  is  ensured  in  case  of  a  fall. 


99  Rutland,  William,  199  Sloane  Street,  Chelsea — 
Manufacturer. 

Lady’s  saddle,  of  new  design,  with  moveable  leaping 
head,  sometimes  called  third  crutch. 

Improved  gentleman's  spring-saddle. 


114  Hook,  J.,  66  New  Bond  Street — Manufacturer. 

Ladies’  riding  boots.  The  Wellington,  with  rand  fore¬ 
part  and  turnover  heel,  and  chased  spurs  of  new  design. 
Patent  elastic  boots,  with  spurs  and  box. 

Morocco  boots,  with  high  stitched  heels. 

Dress  boots  and  shoes,  in  lace,  silk  stocking,  and  plain 
satin,  black  and  white,  crossed  with  ribbon. 

Costume  boots,  blue  satin  Hungarian  boots,  with 
silver  heels  and  trimmings.  White  and  black  satin  and 
silk  boots,  high  heels. 

Walking  boots  and  shoes,  waterproof,  with  inside  and 
outside  clumped,  and  cork  soles. 

Costume  shoes,  the  old  English,  Swiss,  Greek,  Turkish, 
and  Italian,  with  heels,  gold  and  silver  trimmings. 

Dressing  slipper,  plain  and  embroidered,  with  and 
without  heels,  welted  and  turnovers. 

Dress  goloshes,  black  and  bronzed,  silvered  and  gilt. 

Walking  clogs  in  leather  and  Indian-rubber,  with  im¬ 
provements. 

Specimens  of  children’s  boots,  shoes,  and  goloshes. 

Ladies’  boot  and  shoe  trees,  joint  stretched,  &c. 
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Class  16.— LEATHER,  SADDLERY,  BOOTS  AND  SHOES, 
Areas  Gt.  II.  I .  J •  10  to  1 1 . 


[United 


1 15  Berrall,  W.,  &  Sox,  60  and  61  Morylcbone  Lanc- 
Manufacturers.  _  t 

Top  boots  for  racing.  Wellington  boots.  Ladies  boots. 

Children’s  boots  for  weak  ankles. 

Boot  frouts  from  skins  imported  m  a  rough  state.  _ 
Samples  of  bark  tanned  soles  from  English  and  foreign 

hides.  _ _ _ 


132  Wallace,  T.,  Bramlllny  Place,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 

— Inventor. 

Improved  boots  for  children,  having  weak  ankles  aud 

egs> 

133  Hknson,  W.  G.,  Kettering,  Northamptonshire . 
Morocco  boot,  designed  without  blocking. 


116  Parker,  W.,  &  Sons,  Wood  Street,  Northampton— 

Manufacturers. 

Boots  and  shoes. 

1 1 7  Lloyd,  J.  P.,  Northampton — Manufacturer. 

Boots  and  shoes. 

118  Bears  &  Jeffs,  Parade,  Northampton — 

Manufacturers. 

Boots  and  shoes. 

[The  boot  and  shoe  trade  of  the  county  of  Northampton 
employs  not  fewer  than  30,000  persons.  The  raw  mate¬ 
rial,  after  passing  through  several  processes,  is  received 
by  the  boot  and  shoe  manufacturers.  The  leather  is 
then  cut  up  into  proper  sizes,  is  given  out  to  the  work¬ 
people  to  be  blocked  at  their  homes.  After  this  is  done 
the  work  is  then  closed,  and  afterwards  made  up.  These 
operations  are  carried  on  principally  at  the  homes  of  the 
workpeople.  A  very  huge  number  of  children  are  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  department  of  trade.] 

119  Moore,  G.,  Northampton — Manufacturer. 

Boots  and  shoes. 

120  Line,  Wm.  &  John,  Darentry,  Northamptonshire • — • 

Manufacturers  and  Proprietors. 

Wellington,  Clarence,  cloth,  leather  leg,  button,  buck¬ 
skin,  dress,  best  stout  calf,  and  other  boots  of  different 
qualities.  Calf  walking,  tie,  and  other  shoes. 

121  Groom,  J.  &  R.,  Northampton — Manufacturers. 
Policemen’s  boots  and  shoes.  Long  and  short  water¬ 
proof  boots;  regulation  army  Blueher  boots. 


134  Lett itt,  G.,  &  Son,  B innim/ham—  Designers  and 

Manufacturers. 

Specimensof  waterproof  goloshes,  compounded  of  caout¬ 
chouc,  leather,  and  guttapercha. 

135  Saunders,  C.,  Ucadiny  .Manufacturer. 

Red  morocco  leg  patent  goloshed  vandykod  button  boot, 
with  40  stitches  to  the  inch,  beaded  top,  button  holes 
shell  heel,  2$  inches  high,  on  12  pillars,  silk  lined,  with 
satin  top-piece  stitched. 

137  Atuknarjm  Boot  &  Shoe  Warehouse,  N,,,  rich 
— Producer, 

Boots  aud  shoes. 

139  Mather,  J.,  Nochdde,  Lancashire-  Maker. 

Wellington  boots,  with  steel-spring  shanks,  which  im¬ 
prove  the  form,  and  retain  the  shape. 

141  Creak,  James,  Chnrch  I'  ,  r  u  e,  Wish, -eh  -Inventor 

and  Manufacturer. 

Improved  waterproof  button,  buckle,  and  Bluchcr 
boots.  Provisionally  registered. 

142  Cowling,  John,  Richnvmd,  Yorkshire — Inventor 

and  Manufacturer. 

Gentlemen’s  shooting  boots,  on  a  new  principle:  V»v 
the  fastening  at  the  side,  the  Isrots  can  be  made  tight 
or  easy  at  any  moment.  Waterproof  to  the  top,  and 
without  gussets. 

145  Doe,  William,  Colchester  Manufacturer. 
Improved  strong  high  shoes. 


122  Graham,  J.,  109  Naylor  St.,  Oldham  Road,  Manchester 
Pair  of  clogs. 

124  Hutchings,  John,  20  Green  Street,  Bath,  Somerset 
,  (  Inventor  &  Manufacturer. 

Ladies’  kid-leather  double  sole  hoot,  with  noiseless 
rotary  heel,  and  fastened  with  elastic  shank  buttons. 

Ladies  elastic  double  sole  boot,  with  noiseless  military 
heel;  ladies  single  sole  boot,  and  clastic  half-dress  shoe 
Gentlemens  dress  boot,  and  elastic  half-dress  ankle 
T6!*?  “Mfy  heel.  Elastic  walking  boot 
table  foi  feet  troubled  with  corns  and  bunions-  and 
boot  with  noiseless  rotary  heel.  Q 

125  Lomas  &  Eves,  155  Moor  Street,  Birmingham, 
Improved  boot-trees  and  stretchers. 

127  Ramsbottom,  E., 

Improved  clog.  The  sole  does  not  bend  but  the  inal  l 
of  the  clog  is  moulded  to  the  shape  of  the  foot.  le 

12P  t  !lTRTS/  G’’  TavUtock>  Devon — Inventor. 

jssss  insets*  ** 

lover  and  spring,  it  can  ho  put  on  uoLffwiir^f  .“  lth  * 
or  touching  it  with  the  hands.  “  th  Ut  stooPmg 

York.bG ’aermJCXvS’th,63  f  M,d 

spm88  the 

1 '  iLtS,  ’JiN  Pcd~  •»«««. 


146  N  E\\  MAN,  OxOHer,  ]ul  Cbotcr  Law,  l 

Manufacturer. 

Wellington  boot,  exhibited  for  construction  and  work* 
manship. 

147  McGibbon,  John,  30  North  John  Street,  Liverpool- — • 
Manufacturer. 

Dress  military  boots,  gold  lace  tongs  and  welts,  with 
revolving  heel. 


148  Barraclough,  Samuel,  Tmucorth — Inventor 

and  Manufacturer. 

Two  pairs  of  dress  boots,  manufactured  of  materials 
to  render  them  impervious  to  water. 

149  Allen,  Charles,  &  Son,  Trcjfyame  Rocks, 

Pembroke,  Wales — Manufacturers. 

■entleman  s  shooting  boot,  on  au  improved  plan,  war¬ 
ranted  waterproof. 


*.b0  Hkfford,  John  N.,  Derby — Proprietor. 

it.  ACw  I'  ^  "•’  Northampton  Manufacturers. 

Uri.ri  Wellington  boots,  with  emblems  inserted  on 
croism  and  cushion,  Hose,  Shamrock,  and  Thistle,  &c., 
a  i<  ornamental Iy-fiHjghed  top,  f»3  stitches  in  the  inch. 

a  cn  -  eather  top  boots,  with  emblem  worked  in  the 
tongue;  crown,  and  cushion. 

Black  satin  dross  Wellington  boots,  with  patent-leather 
toe,  cap,  and  back-strap. 

Satin  diess  boots,  with  elastic  side  springs. 

Diess  patent-leather  pumps. 

bottoms  h*1,eS'’  w't*lout  seam  or  stitch  in  either  tops  or 


L)1  Hudson,  A.,  Cranbrook — Manufacturer, 
o  top-boots,  with  seamless  legs  and  tops. 
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152 


Wright,  Richard,  Richmond,  Yorkshire — 
Manufacturer. 

Patent  boots  and  shoes,  free  from  seam  or  roughness 
under  the  sole  of  the  foot.  The  sole  is  not  dependent  on 
a  welt  or  narrow  slip  of  leather,  but  is  attached  to  the 
upper-leather . 

15, '{  Vincent,  R.,  Glastonbury — Manufacturer. 

Suit  of  leather  clothes,  to  imitate  superfine  black  cloth. 


154  Clark,  Benjamin,  57  Lowther  Street,  Whitehaven — 
Improver  and  Manufacturer. 

Ladies’  Cumberland  boot  clogs. 


155  Burgess,  Cko.,  South  Bridge,  Edinburgh — Designer 

and  Manufacturer. 

Improved  Balmoral  shooting  boots,  impervious  to  water. 
Highland  brogues.  Specimens  of  the  shoes  worn  with 
the  full  Highland  costume  in  ball  or  drawing  room. 

156  Baxter,  Richard,  Thirsk,  Yorkshire — Inventor  and 

Manufacturer. 

Pair  of  walking  boots,  with  clogs  and  springs  attached, 
for  ease  in  walking. 

Pair  of  skating  boots,  with  spring  attached  to  the  wrist 
of  the  foot,  and  the  skate-iron  working  with  a  pivot  at 
the  heel. 

157  Peplow,  William,  Browning  Street,  Stafford — 

Manufacturer. 

Ladies’  white  satin,  ottoman  silk,  green  shot,  goloshed, 
elastic  button  gaiter  (new  design).  Elastic  gusset,  having 
no  front  seam.  Fawn-coloured  lasting  side  lace  and  cash¬ 
mere  boots,  &c. 

Colo. shed  boots;  in  a  new  style. 

Velvet  carriage  tie  boots. 

Satin,  kid,  velvet,  and  morocco  morning  slippers. 

Silk  elastic  cloth  and  button  shoes;  of  new  design. 


1  GO  Dodge,  W.,  Shcrhourne,  Dorset — Manufacturer. 
A  pair  of  hunting  boots. 


102  M edwin  &  Co.,  86  Regent  Street — Manufacturer. 

Registered  elastic  boots.  Elastic  side,  dress,  and  other 
boots.  ’Pop-boots  for  racing,  weight  of  each  boot  21- 
ounces,  or  under  5£  ounces  the  pair. 

163  Hall,  J.  Sparkes,  308  Regent  Street — 
Manufacturer. 

Ancient,  British,  and  Roman  shoes  and  sandals.  Anglo- 
Saxon  shoes  and  boots  of  the  7th  century.  Norman  half 
boots,  of  Robert  (the  Conqueror’s  eldest  son).  Decorated 
shoes  of  the  1 1th  century.  Richard  Cocur  de  Lion’s 
boots.  Norman  shoes,  with  long  pointed  toes  and  chains. 
Long  pointed  shoes,  worn  by  Richard,  constable  of 
Chester,  in  the  reign  of  Stephen.  King  John’s  boots, 
richly  decorated  with  circles.  Henry  the  Third’s  boots, 
copied  from  his  tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey.  St. 
Swithin’s  shoes,  rights  and  lefts.  Elegant  shoes  of  the 
time  of  Edward  I.  Shoes  with  blue,  red,  and  white 
stockings.  Shoe  of  the  time  of  Richard  II.  Boot  of  the 
time  of  Edward  III.  Shoes  of  Henry  VIII.  and  the 
Earl  of  Surrey,  with  wide  toes.  Boots  of  the  time  of 
Charles  I.  and  II.  Boots  and  high-quartered  shoes, 
William  and  Mary.  Shoes  during  the  reigns  of  George 
I-,  II.,  and  III.  The  Duchess  of  York’s  shoe,  5ij  inches 
long. 

Elastic  shoe  soles,  cut  by  machinery. 

Elastic  gaiters,  &c. 

5  ulcanized  India-rubber  goloshes. 


1G5  Lewen,  Richard  George,  22  Port  man  Place, 
Edgwarc  Road — Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 
Mechanical  lasts,  made  from  models  taken  from  nature. 
A  cast  of  the  foot  is  Liken  in  plaster,  and  from  this  the 
shape  is  reproduced  in  wood,  by  machinery. 

1G6  Hartley,  Joshua,  1 1  King  Street,  St.  James’s  Square 
— Manufacturer. 

I  op-boots,  of  English  leather;  boot  polish. 

1G8  Godfrey  &  Hancock,  3  Conduit  Street,  Regent  St.— 
Inventors  and  Manufacturers. 

New  ladies’  house  and  walking  boot. 

Satin,  kid,  and  prunella  shoes. 

M  aterproof  over-shoes  and  extensible  goloshes,  &c. 

Ib9  Cant,  G.  W.,  69  High  Holhom — Manufacturer. 
Patent  boot-tree  for  bootmakers’  use. 


170  M 'Do wall,  W.,  11  Mills  buildings,  Knightshridge. 

Ankle-supporting  boots  for  ladies  and  children  with 
weak  ankles,  and  is  also  applicable  to  gentlemeu’s  boots. 
Provisionally  registered. 


171  Desmond,  Michael — Manufacturer. 

Pair  of  dress  patent-leather  gentleman’s  boots;  square 
edge ;  forepart,  40  stitches  to  the  inch ;  sole  and  welt 
thickness  of  a  sixpence  ;  channel  waist ;  and  inch  and  a 
half  heel. 


173  Gundry,  William,  1  Soho  Square — Manufacturer. 

Ladies’  and  children’s  boots  and  shoes,  including  speci¬ 
mens  in  different  colours,  and  shapes  of  the  “soccopedes 
elasticus.” 

Boots  made  of  elastic  silk,  but  without  the  side 
gussets.  Cork  soled  boots,  made  with  Dowie’s  patent 
elastic  waistpieces. 


174  Marsh,  F.,  148  Oxford  Street — Manufacturer. 
Assortment  of  ladies’  and  children’s  boots  and  shoes. 


170  Goodeve,  George,  16  John  Street,  Crutched Friars — 
Designer  and  Inventor. 

A  pair  of  top  boots,  for  horse  racing;  weight,  3  ounces; 
made  in  four  hours. 


177  Guppy,  John  William,  2  Prince’s  Court,  Dorset 
Place,  Pall  Mall  East — Manufacturer. 

Ladies’  cloth  button  boots,  stitched  welts  and  patent 
leather,  goloshed. 

178  Winter,  C.,  Norwich — Manufacturer. 

Ladies’  boots  and  shoes,  with  embellished  soles. 


1G4 


Hall  &  Co.,  Wellington  Street,  Strand — • 
Patentees  and  Manufacturers. 

Boots  and  shoes  made  of  leather-cloth,  or  pannus- 
corium.  They  are  cleaned  with  ordinary  blacking. 


179  Gilbert  &  Co.,  Old  Bond  Street — Manufacturer. 
Jockey,  hunting,  Holderness,  shooting,  and  dress  boots. 

Lady’s  riding  boots.  Elastic  hunting  boots,  with  elastic 
gores  at  the  bend  of  the  knee,  fitting  without  wrinkles 
in  any  position  of  the  leg,  and  equally  adapted  for  walking 
or  riding.  Registered. 

180  Dowie,  James,  455 Strand — Inventor, 

Patentee,  and  Manufacturer. 

Boots  and  shoes,  in  adult  and  smaller  sizes.  Militaiy 

Model  of  a  machine  to  relieve  the  boot  and  shoemaker 
from  the  usual  constrained  posture. 

181  Taylor  &  Rowley,  53  Charing  Cross,  and  25 
Spring  Gardens — Manufacturers. 

Boots  and  shoes,  made  with  the  patent  elastic  waists, 
formed  of  India-rubber  and  prepared  leather,  admitting 
of  the  natural  action  of  the  feet,  and  giving  ease  to  the 
wearer.  Exhibited  for  durability  and  economy.  Hie 
application  of  this  principle  is  represented  in  the  cut  on 

the  next  page. 
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Class  16.— LEATHER,  SADDLE KY,  BOOTS  AND  SHOES, 
Abbas  G.  H.  I.  J.  10  to  14. 


Bv  this  plan  thick  soles  are  freed  trom  rigidity;  and  - 

persons  accustomed  to  wear  thin  soled  shoes,  may  use  wit  i  \\ .  •  1 1  i  ng 
advantage  the  stouter  kinds  made  on  this  principle.  1  he  and  shoes, 
soles  are  made  with  guttapercha,  cork,  or  leather.  Having 
layers  of  felted  hair  worked  between  the  soles,  unpleasant 
creaking  is  avoided,  and  elasticity  and  warmth  imparted. 


Messrs.  Taylor  and  Bow  ley's  Patent  Elastic  Waist  Boots. 

(179,  180,  181,  -lfttOT  Axenw,  West). 

182  Hall,  R.,  97a  Quadrant,  Regent  Street  Inventor 

and  Manufacturer. 

Boots  and  shoes  of  elastic  enamelled  cloth,  for  tender 
feet. 

India-rubber  goloshes  and  fishing-boots. 

182a  Dodson,  J.,  79  Chiswell  Street — Manufacturer. 
Ladies’  and  gentlemen’s  boots,  shoes,  and  slippers. 

183  Gates,  Thomas  Frederick,  5  Upper  Eaton  Street, 

Pimlico — Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Wigs,  showing  a  transparent  parting,  free  from  “roots” 
or  short  hair,  and  other  improvements. 

184  IIodces,  T.,  316  Oxfo  f  S,  r  1 1  -Manu&otorer. 

.  Self-adjusting  shoe,  in  ordinary  leather  enamel,  and 
in  buckskin,  showing  the  effect  of  a  composition  for  fill- 
mg  up  and  waterproofing  the  surface,  and  its  suscepti¬ 
bility  of  receiving  a  polish. 

Plan  for  removing  the  appearance  of  bunions. 

Roots  ill  illustration  of  the  self-adjusting  principle. 

18G  Pattison,  Edward,  74  Oxford  Street— 
Manufacturer. 

Ladies’  boots  and  shoes. 


188  Barker,  \\  m.  George,  18  Old  Cavendish  Street _ 

Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Pair  of  gentleman’s  Oxonian  shoes,  closed  bv  an  invi¬ 
sible  elastic  fastening.  Registered  pair  for  a  lady. 

189  Bird,  William,  86  Oxford  Street- Inventor  and 

.  Manufacturer. 

Ladies  elastic  boots,  without  any  gusset  at  the  sides 
Registered  boots  without  any  seam  up  the  front, 

190  Wild  smith,  Matthew,  1  Shcrrard  Street,  Golden  Sq. 
pi  -, ,  ...  Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Flexible  M  ellmgton  boots,  with  springs  at  the  sides. 

lasts  for  deformed  fLt™*  ^  8tyle8'  Casts  and 


194  Hubert,  Charles,  292  Regent  St.— Manufacturer. 
Wellington,  top,  elastic,  registered,  aud  other  boot* 
,d  shoes. 

A  boot  and  shoe  made  from  a  single  piece  of  leather 

195  Heath,  Stephen  H.,  38  Poultry,  and  1 7  St.  Martin'*. 

Ic-Urand—  1  lesigner. 

Boots  and  shoes  of  soft  leather. 

Patent  waterproof  and  other  leather  boots  and  nlioes 
for  dress  or  walking. 

Boots  and  shoes  of  ordinary  calf  skin. 


196  Crow,  Thomas,  3  ahead  turf,  Cn)>plc,jatr~ 

Designer,  Manufacturer,  and  Proprietor, 

A  patent  leather  boot,  with  shell  heel,  satin  waist  and 
square  edge;  the  heel,  two  inch  as  high,  is  composed  of 
fifty  lifts,  worked  in  tin'  style  of  a  shell,  the  substance  of 
each  being  ono-eightli  of  an  inch. 

Pair  of  full-dress  boots. 

197  Peal,  Nathaniel,  11  //«/•,  s/r.et ,  a  .  ■ 

—  Manufacturer. 

Half-leg  hunt ing  boots,  and  whole  leg  hunting  or  fill¬ 
ing  boots,  of  waterproof  leather. 


198  CllKMEIl,  GeOKCE,  A  CO..  Old  Kent  Pa  ul 
Manufacturers  ami  Inventors. 

Registered  Wellington  boots,  made  on  a  new  principle; 
one  exhibited  in  a  complete  state,  and  the  other  in  tie 
course  of  manufacture. 


199  Robotham,  Samuel.  28  A'.  Street,  up 
Manufacturer. 

Clogs,  made  of  gutta  pereha,  leather,  and  wood,  with 
patent  fastening. 

2011  Uuotchie,  Run  tup 

— Inventor  ami  Proprietor. 

Patent  vulcanized  plate  for  boots  and  shoes,  to  pm**. 
wet  or  damp. 

Six  pairs  of  boots  and  shoes  with  vulcanized  soles. 

201  Norman,  Samuel  \Vii.u?,  4  Oakley Street, 
Westminster  Road-  Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Ladies  cork  and  leather  boots,  waterproof,  and  light. 
Ladies  shoe;  the  heel  of  which  will  retain  its  polish. 

202  Hour,  George,  48  St.  James's  Street— 

Manufacturer. 

i npolcou  boots,  made  of  waterproof  leather.  Top  hoots, 
ellingtou  boots,  and  Oxford  shoes,  ofthesauieniatcri.il. 
Specimens  of  the  leather,  unmanufactured.  Poiiiposition 
with  which  the  articles  are  cleaned. 

_0.>  Schaller.  J.,  19  Charles  Street,  Middlesex  Hospital 
v  Inventor  aud  Manufacturer. 

*  cw  water-proof  boots  and  shoes  and  overshoes.  Clogs, 
elastic  gaiters,  boots,  &c. 


204  Ridley,  .1 . ,  St .  Paul’s  Churchyard -  -Manufacturer. 
Ladies  boots  aud  shoes. 


205  Wilshix,  S.  B.,  86  Albany  Road,  Camberwell — 
Qi  _  Manufacturer, 

okatmg-boots  on  a  new  principle. 


192  Hickson  &S^2 0~West  Rrithfield- 

and  cork  soles.  "  ts  and  8l(les,  gutta  perch 

Ats:  »TSrskpi5  ot  b“*s  *“•'  «w«, 

«.  P«M  "2S4  “<1  "*'7,  tUo  police, 

dSS.  »f  booi  end  shoes,  mide  tf  p„tat  „ 

Rainplea  of  the  material  employed  in  the  mar  f.  t  ^  \\n;U,AM'  0  Clipstone  Street ,  Portland  to* 


a  206  Walker,  Edward,  U)  Whit eemss  Place,  Wilson  St., 
T>  •  .  V’rX  Lcsiguor  and  Manufacturer. 
boot8 WtC1Cd  iUieH’  elastic  Victoria  riding  and  walking 


A  „  :  c  i  Manufacturer  and  Designer. 
A  pair  of  shoes. 
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208  Stanley,  C.,  238  ILujh  Street,  Borough— Inventor.  I  230  Garner,  David,  41  Fimdmrq  Market- 
Model  of  a  shoe,  composed  of  black  ebony,  with  gold  Manufacturer  and  Designer, 

buckle  and  studs,  placed  on  a  stand  made  of  king-wood,  Portable  boot-trees  of  one  leg  only,  comprisin''  the 
comprising  74  pieces.  A  specimen  of  workmanship  for  moan?  of  treeing  five  different  kinds  of  boots  and  shoes 

containing  also  a  set  of  blacking-brushes,  blacking,  boot- 

UOOKS.  UO\vrli‘V-hrw*  See* 


cordwainers. 


209  Salter,  George,  40  Windsor  Street ,  htinglm— 

Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Pair  of  new-invented  cork  boots,  waterproof  in  the 
soles,  independently  of  the  cork,  and  waterproof  round  |  235 
the  sides  of  the  upper  to  the  extent  of  one  inch,  so  as  to 
allow  ventilation.  The  cork  inside  is  uncovered,  and  so 
constructed  as  not  to  be  displaced  by  wearing.  Adapted 
for  ladies’  riding  and  walking  boots. 


hooks,  powder-box,  &e. 

Boot-lasts,  adapted  for  diseases  of  feet,  bunions,  &c. 
Wellington  boot  lasts.  Boot  and  shoe  lasts. 


Geary,  Nicholas,  61  St.  James's  Street — 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Improved  jack  boots. 

Regimental  gloves,  intended  to  show  an  improvement 
in  the  gauntlet. 


210  Pou.ktt,  Thomas,  Bari’s  Court,  Kcnsin<jtcm  - 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 


230 


Bowler,  James,  2  Little  Portland  Street— 
Manufacturer, 


Wellington  boots,  with  revolving  leather  heel;  ladies’  I  boot^  “S  Strctchcrs  for  ladie8’  and  gentlemen’s 

boots,  with  revolving  brass  heel;  three  model  revolving 
heels. 
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237  Smith,  J.,  Bedford-  Inventor  and  Patentee. 
Soccopedes  elastieua.  Ladies’  boot. 


Thomas  &  So.v,  36  St.  James's  Street— 

Manufacturers. 

Jack -boot,  regulation  for  the  Household  cavalry.  Stout- 
hunting,  racing,  Wellington,  laced  shooting,  silk  stocking 
spring,  hessian,  button,  and  other  boots. 

giuipu™11  br0gUC8‘  M°del  PUmp-  Regulation  8fceel  and  I  Re\v  method  Tf  artifiriaHair  without 

212  Gordon,  Edwin,  Ga  Princes  Street,  Leicester 
Square — Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Screw  clump-sole  boots,  with  pegged  waist. 


238  Hewlett,  Anthony,  5  Burlington  Arcade— 

Part  Inventor. 

Busts  of  Her  Majesty,  His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales ;  exhibited  to  display  a 


ribbons 
240 


springs,  elastics,  ui 


213  Mitchell,  Frederick,  8  Cartwright  Street, 
Begat  Mint — Maker  and  Proprietor. 


Bitter  worth,  William,  &  Co.,  9  Great  Dover 
Street,  and  4  Swim  Street,  Suut/ncark — Inventors 
and  Manufacturers. 

The  registered  Panela.stic  boot ;  obviatingthe  unsightly 
appearance  and  other  disadvantages  of  inserted  gores. 


Ladies  cork  sole  boots,  made  of  royal  purple  silk  velvet,  241  Marshall,  C.,  207  O.vjord  Street — Manufacturer, 
embroidered  with  rose,  shamrock,  and  thistle,  and  the  I  Ladies’  boots  and  shoes, 
oak  and  laurel. 

242  Parker,  John,  35  Dame  Street,  Dublin — 
Manufacturer. 

Boots: — Gentlemen’s  enamelled  leather  brown  top; 
patent  Napoleon;  cork -sole  walking;  patent  leather 
dress;  and  dress  opera;  with  various  others.  Morocco 
leather  slippers,  embroidered  with  royal  arms  in  gold. 

Ladies'  white  tabinet  and  black  satin  spring-side  boots 
and  dress  shoes.  Button  walking  slioe i.  Kid  boots. 
Cork -sole  boots.  All  made  of  Irish  materials  ami  manu¬ 
facture. 


215  Currie,  James,  3  Panton  Street,  Haymarket — 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Improved  waterproof  boots. 

2  Ui  Faulkner,  Oliver,  30  Wigmore  Street,  Cavendish 
Square — Inventor  and  Maker. 

Pair  of  waterproof  fishing  or  shooting  boots. 
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Bridges,  Charles  II.,  hi  Charlotte  Street, 
Portland  Place — Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 
Registered  rotary  heel  for  boots  and  shoes,  made  either 


243  4\  ebb,  Edward,  1 1  arrest  r — Manufacturer. 

_  .  , _ _ _  Coloured  hair-cloth,  and  cloth  composed  of  hair  and 

in  leather  or  wood,  completely  detached  from  the  boot  or  silk,  for  covering  chairs,  sofas,  &e. 
shoe.  When  the  leather  or  wood  is  worn  away,  it  can  bo  Horse-hair  carpet,  woven  like  Brussels  carpet,  aud  suit- 
renewed  with  very  little  trouble  and  expense,  while  the  |  able  for  halls,  offices,  churches,  &c. 
metallic  part  will  bust  for  a  considerable  period. 


220  Beckett,  George,  41  Penchurch  Street— 
Manufacturer. 

Various  boots. 


244  Burgess,  R.,  15  &  16  Opera  Arcade,  Charles  Street, 
St.  James's — Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 
Improved  wig.  New  hair-brushes.  Bandoline. 


245 


Browne,  Frederick,  47  Fcnchurch  Street — 
Manufacturer  and  Designer. 

Ladies’  and  gentlemen’s  head-dresses  of  ornamental 


All  Langdale,  Henry,  57  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor 
Square — Manufacturer. 

Children’s  boots  and  shoes,  in  various  forms  and  hair, 
materials ;  the  binding  or  needlework  by  Ann  and  Helen 

Langdale.  Side-button  boots  stiffened  round  the  ankles.  |  24(3  Bouchet,  C.,  74a  Xew  Bond  Street — Manufacturer. 


Specimens  of  the  new  improved  crochet-work  in  wig 
making,  on  skin  and  on  net.  The  mechanism  on  the 
moving  scalp  is  to  show  the  difference  in  the  appearance 
of  a  head  with  and  without  a  scalp. 


224  Robert,  A.,  123  Regent  Street — Manufacturer. 

Boots. 

227  Grundy,  Thomas,  44  St.  Martin’s  Lane, 

and  133  Lcadendall  Street.  1247  Beck,  Robert,  79  Cheapside — Manufacturer. 

Boots  made  of  leather  prepared  by  a  new'  process,  Lady’s  head  dress,  gentleman’s  peruke,  front  head 
which  renders  them  soft  and  pliable,  having  a  fine  polish,  dresses,  piece  of  straight  hair,  &c.,  showing  the  improve- 
and  requiring  no  blacking.  ments  made  in  wig  making  during  the  past  ten  years. 

228  Scott,  S.  T.,  1  Union  Street,  Southwark — Inventor.  248  Rossi,  Louis,  254  Regent  Street — Inventor  and 

Various  registered  adjusting  lasts,  with  metallic  slides  I  Manufacturer. 

and  moveable  toes.  I  Wigs  of  various  kinds. 


[16.] 
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249  Winter,  William,  205  Oxford  Street— Inventor. 

Transparent  wigs  for  ladies  and  gentlemcu ;  head¬ 
dresses,  &c.  _ 

260  Prevost,  Mare  10 

— Inventor  and  Milker. 

A  wig,  from  which,  the  transverse  elastic  band  (that 
covers  the  apex  of  the  temples  of  the  wearer)  is  removed, 
and  circulation  in  the  arteries  preserved.  The  metal 
cross  spring  (used  in  open  temple  wigsj  to  grasp  the 
head  is  not  employed.  The  invention  consists  of  two 
springs  placed  over  the  temples,  which  expand  while  the 
wig  is  being  drawn  on,  and  collapse  to  hold  it  on  perma¬ 
nently. 

251  Carles,  H.  R.,  45  New  Bond  Street — 

Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Large  wax  head,  with  white  bald  knotted  wig;  the 
B.une  with  knotted  false-hair  heard. 

A  wig,  knotted  on  strong  material. 

Lady’s  head-dress,  with  transparent  division. 

Bald  white  wig,  witli  skin  top,  made  with  braid. 
Transparent  scalp. 

Gentleman’s  wig,  the  division  made  of  hair  only;  the 
same  with  transparent  division. 

253  Isidore  &  Brandt,  217  Regent  Street— 
Inventors  and  Manufacturers. 

White  wig,  with  the  arms  of  England  formed  by  work 
...  hair.  Peruke  a  la  Marie  Stuart.  Powdered  wig,  in  the 
reign  of  Louis  XV.  Lady's  wig,  after  nature.  Various 
wigs,  fronts,  and  curls,  produced  by  a  new  process. 

255  Worn,  Richard.  17  Dawson  Street ,  Dublin— 

Manufacturer. 

“  Gossamer”  transparent  Temple  spring  wig,  with  crop,; 
division;  and  with  parting  of  crape.  Weft,  with  akin 
parting,  to  avoid  contraction,  &c. 

256  Madden  &  Black.  Cupel  Street,  Dublin— 

Manufacturers. 

Ladies’  and  gentlemen's  perukes,  with  skin  partings, 
and  with  transparent  partings.  Ladies’  fronts,  and  a 
gentlemans  peruke,  with  gossamer  parting.  Improved 

25/  Douglas,  R.,  34  North  Audleg  Street — Inventor. 

J^’s  headfre88-  The  hair  is  7  feet  long,  being  joined 
together  so  as  to  appear  of  one  length.  b  J 

Circular  hair  brushes,  capable  of  revolving  cither  way, 
or  of  being  used  as  an  ordinary  brush.  '  ' 

259  Causse,  D.  A~267  Regent  Street-Manufacturer. 
styles.103  k',r  °U  tmusParcnt  silk  net,  in  various 

"  *«  • 

Gentleman’s  scalp. 

2rD8SA;Miai^S£S“^ 

Improved  .pec, men,  of  theatrical  wigs  and  bear*. 

2  A  uJr?’/0™'  ^-M-'m.faetarev. 

tal  aubatituto  for  tbe  VitunM  ilml  mmamen- 

parent,  each  Lair  being  ',ct  in  a'inglV  “  'eM  “n<1  tra"8' 

“Liea'wk 

bead  between  eve'ry  h,“'’  B,K1W  ll>«  skin  of  the 
205  °'W'  /,tW_ 


in  separately  on  the  not,  which  constitutes  tho  ground  or 
framework,  and  renders  it  transparent. 

266  Kelsev,  John  Turner,  Lingfu-td ,  J'.,st  (irmtead— 

Manufacturer . 

Crop  hide  of  North  Wales  runt,  of  the  great  Weight  of 
82  lbs.,  tanned  with -Sussex  oak-bark  ;  used  for  hoot  mid 
shoe  soles,  and  for  machinery.  Prepared  at.  llatnnr’s 
tan-yard,  in  Lingfield.  The  t  inning  occupied  two  ve.tr, 

[The  process  of  tanning-  tlmt  is,  of  the  combination  of 
the  tannic  acid  of  the  oak  bark  with  the  gelatine  of  the 
hide — is  generally  a  slow  one;  in  the  present  iiwtaue< 
remarkably  so.  New  methods  of  hastening  it  forward 
have  been  introduced;  but  it  is  said  that  the  leather  thus 
produced  is  not  equal  in  solidity  and  durability  to  tlmt 
obtained  in  the  ordinary  slow  manner.  It.  K.] 

267  DrciE,  Earl,  Turhcort!,  Court,  W'dUm-vuder-JIdje 

G  louec-dersh  i  f — 1  Vo  prietor . 

Cart  harness,  for  agricult  ural  and  other  purple.-,  with 
Vick’s  improved  registered  ham.  constructed  t>>  riw 
facility  of  draught  by  raising  or  lowering  the  hulling, 
tugs.  The  cart-saddle  and  collar  are  made  of  patent 
leather,  with  rollers  in  the  tree  of  the  cart  saddle  m,,n 
which  the  hack -hand  works  freely.  Made  by  Richard 
Vick,  saddle  and  harness  maker,  Gloucester. 

269  Tavlor,  T.,  /.’ if.'inz-y,  Os'  /.  Inventor. 

.Ladies  and  gentlemen’s  ruling  oldies,  inflated  with 
air.  Hunting -saddles,  with  patent  moveable 
Registered  bits,  various  woI>f.  t\<. 


2/0  Oaklev,  Tom,  M<  t  <n  l)e  gnor  and 
Manufacturer. 

Duly  s  saddle,  quilted  /dl  over,  with  fancy  wool  w..rk 
inti i iduced.  1  he  olt  -.•!••  ,  • 

lightness  made  an  object. 

271  Saunders,  Francis  Wooi.jjousk,  Thun,,  <■, 

Man  u  hurt  urer. 

A  four-horse  cart  harness,  for  agricultural  iuj<i  g>  rn-rd 
|«Ofpoa«} tn* blinkers  ma.l.- w  it h  |  -  - u . . i  1 . »j- 1  > . 

harness,  preventing  any  injury  to  the  eyes. 

272  Blowers,  William  Randai.l,  High  Street,  Holden, 

,  Better — Manufacturer, 

\  ariety  of  harness  for  draught  horses. 

-73  Cowan,  Lachlan,  Bnrrheul,  Ncm  Paisley— 

_  Producer, 

bet  of  cart  harness. 


•  /  o  COX,  FH011A8, 

Designer  and  Manufacturer, 
tony  harness,  woven  from  flax  grown  in  Norfolk. 

1  ancy  baskets,  woven  from  the  same  materials. 

2,7  CHAR0E>  lIomaiT.  II. 
y  , ,,  Durham  Manufacturer. 

and  new  hTstyla*3  **  ridhlg  or  huntin*»  Ub'ht  in 

®  DaXj  hiniAun,  High 
it  .  — Inventor, 

attached  3  1111  1  bridles,  with  noseband  boi'se-stopjHir 


2  ‘ 9  P0U0CK>  JamE8,  1 51  Stock, rdl  Street,  GUtsgw 
pnm_i  .  ,  ,  '“Manufacturer. 

various*  articles  that ^CJ,tcl  1  horse.  harness,  including  tli 
hat  a  horse  requires  when  in  yoke. 

2  Timu.7ENI  &  Gbeatrex,  Walsall — Manufacturer, 
for  stuTupteathel™ ’<l  loather  for  bridles  and  reins;  m 
^Cm-ried  hog-skins  for  saddles.  Seal-skins  for  saddle 
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284  Randall  &  Dicks,  21  Greek  Street,  Soho — 
Manufacturers. 

Skins  for  oil  leather,  in  raw  state  and  in  various  stages 
of  manufacture.  Ruck,  doe,  calf,  sheep,  and  lamb  skins, 
finished;  with  specimens  in  breeches,  gloves,  braces,  and 
pianoforte  hammers. 


285  Pullman,  R.  W.  &  J.,  17  G reek  Street,  Soho — 
Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  oil  leather  in  various  stages  of  dressing, 
viz.,  buck,  doe,  fawn,  buffalo,  calf,  sheep,  and  lamb  skins. 

[The  process  of  oil  or  chamois  leather  dressing,  as  prac¬ 
tised  in  England,  consists  in  beating  fish  oil  into  the  pores 
of  the  skin,  and  afterwards  partially  drying  or  oxygenating 
the  oil.  When  the  skin  is  perfectly  saturated  by  the  re¬ 
peated  process  of  hammering  in  the  mill,  and  partial 
drying,  it  is  allowed  to  become  hot  by  natural  fermenta¬ 
tion,  and  then,  by  washing  in  strong  alkali,  becomes  the 
softest  and  most  pliable  of  all  kinds  of  leather.] 


280  Oastler  &  Palmer,  G range  Road,  Bermondsey — 
Manufacturers. 

Japanned  border,  bag,  horse,  and  split  hides.  Black, 
green,  blue,  drab,  maroon,  crimson,  and  brown  ena¬ 
melled  hides.  The  border  hide  is  manufactured  from 
the  hide  of  an  ox,  being  (as  far  as  practicable)  left  the 
whole  thickness;  the  other  hides  (with  the  exception  of 
the  horse)  are  the  same  description  of  hide,  split  by  ma¬ 
chine  to  any  inquired  thickness;  thus  making  two,  whereas 
formerly  the  hide  had  to  be  shaved  to  the  proper  thick¬ 
ness  by  manual  labour. 

The  japanned  split  hide  shows  the  flesh  side  curried 
and  japanned  for  coach  purposes. 


288  Jackson,  Robt.  13.,  9  Hampstead  St.,  Fitzroy  Square 

— Inventor. 

Now  mode  of  cleaning  and  restoring  worn  and  decayed 
Morocco  leather,  for  upholsterypurposes,  coach  linings,  &c. 


289  George,  Joseph,  81  Dean  Street ,  Soho — 

Manufacturer. 

Gilt  and  painted  leather,  capable  of  being  made  of  any 
width  and  length,  for  the  hangings  of  rooms,  screens,  &c. 

Various  specimens  of  ornamental  leather,  borderings 
for  table-tops,  edges  of  book-shelves,  covering  furniture, 
hassocks,  See. 

i'hnbossed  and  gilt  leather,  of  different  lengths,  for 
the  hangings  of  rooms,  screens.  Sec.,  in  every  variety  of 
style. 

290  Dixon  &  Whiting,  dunning  Street,  Bermondsey — 

Manufacturers. 

Samples  of  enamelled,  japanned,  and  coloured  hides; 
among  which  is  one  of  the  largest  hide  splits,  curried; 
and  also  a  hide  split  into  three,  the  grain  enamelled,  and 
the  two  splits  japanned. 

[Tiie  machine  by  which  a  skiu  is  split  into  two  or  three 
portions  is  of  beautiful  and  ingenious  construction.  It 
consists  essentially  of  two  grooved  rollers,  which  seize  the 
skin  and  present  it  to  the  edge  of  a  rapidly-moving  hori¬ 
zontal  knife,  by  which  it  is  speedily  split  into  halves. 
The  relative  thickness  of  the  halves  can  be  adjusted  by 
set-screws.] 

298  Boutchier,  Mortimer,  &  Co.,  Bermondsey — 
Proprietors  and  Leather  Factors. 

Hides,  leather,  and  tanning  materials. 


294  Bossard,  John,  7  Church  Street,  Bussell  Street, 
Bermondsey — Manufacturer. 

British  calf  skins,  tanned  and  dressed  (Paris  and  Bor¬ 
deaux  fashion),  with  oak  bark  and  other  English  ingre¬ 
dients. 

Boot. fronts  from  similar  skins,  blocked  and  finished. 


2.G  1  ombs,  E.,  I heber ton  Street,  Islington — Producer. 

English  calf  skin. 


-9.S  Bhanscombk,  iS.,  Liverpool — Manufacturer. 

Tanned  buffalo  hides,  imported  into  London  in  a  salted 
state  from  the  Cape  oi  Good  Hope,  in  1847,  and  tanned 
at  Lynn,  in  Cheshire. 


299  Heintze,  L.,  1  School  Lane,  Liverpool — Importer. 

Black  japanned  calf-skins,  tanned  and  prepared  by 
Heintze  and  Freudeuberg,  Woinheim,  near  Mannheim, 
on  the  Rhine. 

800  Brown,  A.,  Milsom  Street,  Bath — Inventor. 

Peruke,  manufactured  without  stitching. 

801  Hudson’s  Bay  Company — -Producers. 

( Main  Avenue  West .) 

Specimens  of  skins  from  the  Arctic  Regions,  belonging 
to  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Com  pan  v,  selected  for  the  Exhibition 
from  their  importation  of  1851 ;  prepared  and  arranged  by 
the  exhibitors,  from  No.  1  to  No.  27. 

[The  immense  tracts  of  country  over  which  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company  has  control  may  be  considered  as  vast 
hunting-grounds,  affording  a  varied  and  exhaustless  sup¬ 
ply  of  furs.  The  territorial  possessions  of  this  Company 
cover  nearly  one-eighth  of  the  habitable  globe.  Russia 
is  next  in  order  and  importance  in  this  respect,  but  with 
a  different  race  of  animals.  The  fur  produce  of  North 
America  and  the  Canadas  is  also  important.  As  we  ap¬ 
proach  the  tropics  and  the  warmer  regions,  the  silky 
fur  with  which  the  animals  are  clothed  in  the  northern 
climes  disappears,  and  fur  of  a  totally  different  character 
is  met  with,  which,  although  splendid  in  appearance,  is 
not  adapted  for  warmth  or  general  use. 


Table  of  Imports  and  Exports. 


Total 

Importation 

into 

England. 

Exported. 

Consumed 

in 

England. 

Racoon  . 

525,000 

525,000 

None. 

Beaver  .  . 

00,000 

12,000 

48,000 

Chinchilla 

85.000 

30,000 

55 , 000 

Bear  .  .  . 

9,500 

8,000 

1 ,500 

Fisher  .  . 

11,000 

11,000 

None. 

Fox  red  . 

50,000 

50,000 

None. 

,,  cross. 

4,500 

4,500 

None. 

,,  silver 

1,000 

1,000 

None. 

,,  white 

1,500 

500 

1,000 

S«y  . 

20,000 

18,000 

2,000 

Lvnx  .  . 

55,000 

50,000 

5,000 

Martin  .  . 

120,i)0i 

15,000 

105,000 

Mink  .  . 

245.000 

75,000 

170,000 

M  u  squash 

1,000,000 

150,0u0 

850,000 

Otter.  .  . 

17,500 

17,500 

None.' 

Fur  seal  . 

15,000 

12,500 

2,500 

Wolf.  .  . 

15,000 

15,000 

None. 

E 

grope  an  Furs. 

j 

Consumed 

Imported. 

Exported. 

in 

England. 

Martin.  Stone,  and  Baum  . 

120,000 

5,000 

115,000 

2,271 ,258 

77t 160 

2,194,098 

Fitch.  .  . 

65,091 

28,276 

36,815 

53,410 

200 

53,210 

Ermine.  . 

187,104 

None. 

147,104 

-J.  A.  N.] 

1.  Group  of  black  and  silver  foxes  (Vulpis  fulvis,  var. 
Argentatm)* 

2.  Group  of  foxes  (  Vulpis  fulvis,  var.  Decussatus). 

3.  Group  of  red  and  silver  foxes  (  Vulpis  fulvis). 

4.  „  white  „  (Vulpis  lagopus). 

5.  ,,  kitt  „  (Vulpis  velox). 

[The  black  and  silver  fox  is  the  most  valuable  of  liis 
tribe:  they  are  generally  purchased  for  the  Russian  and 
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Chinese  markets,  being  highly  prized  in  these  countries. 
The  cross  and  red  fox  are  used  by  the  Chinese,  Greeks, 
Persians,  &c.,  for  cloak-linings  and  for  trimming  dresses. 
The  white  and  blue  fox  is  used  in  this  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  for  ladies’  wear.  In  the  sumptuary  laws  p;issed  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  the  fox  is  named  with  other  furs 
then  in  use.^J.  A.  N.J 

G.  Group  of  otter  ( Lutni  Canadensis). 

[The  Hudson’s  Bay  North  American  and  European 
otters  are  chiefly  exported  for  the  use  of  the  Russians, 
Chinose,  Greeks,  and  others,  for  caps,  collars,  trimming 
national  dresses,  robes,  &c.  Upwards  of  500  otters,  the 
produce  of  Great  Britain,  during  the  hist  year,  were  ex¬ 
ported. — J.  A.  N.] 

7.  Group  of  beaver  (Castor  Americanos). 

[The  beaver  iu  former  years  was  one  of  the  Hudson’s 
Bay  Company’s  most  valuable  productions ;  but  since  its 
use  has  been  almost  entirely  discontinued  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  hats,  it  has  lost  much  of  its  value.  Experiments 
have,  however,  been  made,  and  with  prospect  of  success, 
to  adapt  its  fine  and  silky  wool  to  weaving  purposes. 
The  skin  of  the  beaver  is  prepared  by  a  new  process,  after 
"'Inch  the  surface  is  cut  by  a  new  and  ingenious  machine, 
and  the  result  is  a  beautiful  fur  for  ladies'  wear,  it  is 
exported  iu  its  prepared  state  to  various  parts  of  Europe 
and  the  East.  The  rich  white  wool  from  the  under  part 
of  the  beaver  is  largely  exported  to  France.— J.  A.  N.J 

8.  Group  of  lynx  (Fells  Cattademis). 

9.  „  lynx  cat  (Felis  Jiufa). 

[Both  the  above  furs,  when  dyed,  were  formerly  much 
used.  It  is  still  dyed  and  prepared,  and  exported  in 
lai’ge  numbers  for  the  American  market.  In  its  natural 
state,  it  is  a  greyish  white,  with  dark  spots,  and  is  used 
by  the  Chinese,  Greeks,  Persians,  and  others,  fur  cloaks 
mmf ,  facings,  See. :  it  is  very  soft,  warm,  and  light! 
he  fur  formerly  called  the  luceru  is  the  lynx.— J.  A.  X.] 

10.  Group  of  wolf  (Cunis  Occidental is). 

*  > >  fisher  (Mnstela  Canadensis). 

v-  ,,  wolverin  (Goto  luscus). 

[The  wolves  are  generally  used  as  cloak  and  coat  lining 
m  Russ, a,  and  other  cold  countries;  also  for  slei-4- 
oveimgs,  and  open  travelling  carriages.  The  other  skins 
enumerated  are  principally  used  (l  trimmings,  Mn" 

used  "*”**«£ 

^  GrouP  of  badger  (Taxidea  Labrador it). 

[I lie  North  American  badsrer  is  ,>Y ,  <• 

ir  «*  «»  .Wit 

o'"  the  contrary 

of  its  hair,  is  extensively  used  for  th  !  ature 

shaving  brushes.— J.  A.  N.J  1  manufacture  of 

!*;  Gn  °f  m“rtiu  "  “bl»  <*•**.  mrle,). 

“ T  “  “  >-ge  quail- 
«■*  of  a  in  Germany.  9  The 

»p..t,,  air]  predated  by  tL  I.Lllo^fnfT’  WWl 

was  valued  at  100/  In  tr  Lincoln  to  Henry  I 

sumptuary  law  cuufluedtt8^Z S'  a®** 

— %  «We  the  to  the 

>3-  &oup  of: mink  (Jfafcfa  ^ 

p»^iom™!rK™^U'“  l'IWlu“  ot  the  Hudaon's 

E"r»P0  it  immouae  u^  ‘  "  to 

-J.  A.  N.]  "*  l)rmcipally  for  ladies’  wear. 


1G.  Group  of  musquash,  or  musk-rat  (Fiber  zibetldcos). 

[The  musquash,  orlargo  American  musk-rat,  is  imported 
into  this  country  iu  immense  numbers :  it  was  forinerl 
much  used  in  tho  manufacture  of  hats,  but  the  iutrodiuf 
tion  of  the  silk  hat  has  entirely  superseded  its  use;  and 
the  fur  is  employed  for  wear  after  having  undergone  pre¬ 
paration. — J,  A.  N.] 

17.  Group  of  weenusk  ( Arctomys  empetru). 

18.  ,,  swan  (Cyynus  ferns). 

19.  ,,  white  hare  (Ley us  (jiacialis). 

20.  ,,  rabbits  ( Lepus  Americanos), 

[The  Hudson’s  Bay  rabbit  is  one  of  the  least  valuable 
skins  imported  by  this  Company:  like  all  furs  from  the 
Polar  regions,  its  hair  is  line,  long,  and  thick,  but  the 
skin  is  so  fragile  and  tender  that  it  is  ulmost  useless  - 
J.  A.  N.] 

21.  Group  of  black  bear  ( t'rsns  Amcricanus). 

22.  „  brown  bear  (  (Truss,  var.  Americxmus). 

25.  ,,  grey  bear  ( L’rsut  J'erox). 

[The  large  North  American  black  bear  is  technically 
termed  the  army  bear,  because  it  is  generally  used  for 
military  purposes  in  this  and  other  countries,  for  cap-!, 
pistol-holsters,  rugs,  carriage  hammercloths,  sleigh  cover- 
ings,  &c.  The  tine  black  cub  bears  are  much  sought 
alter  in  Russia  for  making  shube-liuiugs,  coat-lininai 
trimmings,  facings,  &c.  The  other  sorts,  with  the  large 
grey  bears,  for  sleigh-coverings  and  accompaniments,  Ac. 
4  he  white  Polar  bear,  the  supply  of  which  is  very  limited, 
is  generally  made  into  rugs,  which  ore  often  brailmd 
with  the  black  and  grey  bear.  The  brown  or  Isbell* 
boar  is  at  tho  present  time  used  for  ladies’  wear  iu 
America.— J.  A.  N.] 

-4.  Group  of  sea-otter  (hvtrydru  truirit iiiui). 

[Tho  sea-otter  is  most  sought  after  by  the  traders,  on 
account  of  its  great  commercial  value:  it  is  said  to  bo  the 
royal  fur  ot  China,  and  is  much  used  by  the  officers  uf 
stuH,  mandarins,  &o.  It  is  in  groat  esteem  in  Russia, 
and  principally  worn  by  gentlemen  for  collars,  cuffs, 
facings,  trimmings,  &e.  On  account  of  its  great  weight, 
it  is  rarely  used  by  ladies.— J.  A.  NJ 

25.  Group  of  swan  quills. 

>>  goose  quills. 

>>  isinglass  in  its  natural  state. 

[This  specimen  is  in  its  original  state;  by  a  subsequent 
process  it  is  prepared  for  domestic  use.— J.  A.  N.J 

.RH  A  Nicholay,  John  Aug.,  &  So.v,  82  Oxford  Street- 
Gol lectors,  Importers,  Manufacturers,  &c. 

Selected  from  Canadian  importation,  with  tho  assistance 
of  C.  M.  Lauipson,  Esq. 

(Main  Avenue,  West.) 

28.  Group  of  racoon  (P  roc  yon  tutor). 

•nil  .,r  aUC8t  l'Jlc<i"'u  ^U1'8  are  produced  in  North  America, 

Thev  'ii-1. U1)°!  \  (  *llt0  Gda  Couut,-y  iQ  immense  numbers. 

the  neri°r  "U|V  '  *1Cru  ^  Gl°  merchants  who  attend 

at  the  ^  !md  who  of  large  quantities 

h".1'  -e  . . i,»lly  ,n»l  in 

coat,  1',,  .  lougliout  Germany,  for  lining  aliubea  and 

The  dark  !° ualve'y  confined  to  gentlemen’s  wear. 
1'  e  dark  tlle  choicest>  ^  ^  ,,eTy  valuaMe.J 

2J-  Group  of  cat  ly,,s  (Felis  Rufa). 

J,  ~r0llP  of  mink  (Muetela  aiMn). 

3G  Group  „f  gc^fo^^ 

(giuian,  or  North  American  grey  fox,  is  the 
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produce  of  the  Canadas,  Newfoundland,  Labrador,  &c., 
and  is  at  present  much  used  for  open-carriage  wrappers.] 

European  Furs,  selected  by  the  exhibitors. 

32.  Group  of  Russian  sable  ( Murtes  zibellim). 

[The  Russian  or  Siberian  sable  is  one  of  the  most  costly 
furs,  and  is  manufactured  into  linings,  winch  are  gene¬ 
rally  used  as  presents  by  great  potentates,  being  of  the 
value  of  1000  guineas  and  upwards.  The  Lord  Mayor, 
Aldermen,  and  Sheriffs,  &c.,  of  the  city  of  London,  have 
their  robes  and  gowns  furred  with  this  sable  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  respective  ranks.  The  tail  of  the  sable  is 
also  used  in  the  manufacture  of  artists’  pencils  or  brushes. 
Russia  produces  about  25,000  of  these  valuable  am 
esteemed  skins  annually.] 

33.  Group  of  stone  martin  (Murtes  albogulat'is) . 

[The  stone  martin  is  widely  spread  over  Europe,  anc 
derives  its  name  from  the  fact  of  its  selecting  rocks, 
ruined  castles,  See.,  as  its  haunts.  The  French  excel  in 
dying  this  fur,  and  it  is  in  consequence  termed  French 
sable.] 

34.  Group  of  baum  martin  ( Maries  abictum). 

[The  baum  or  wood  martin  is  so  named  from  its  being 
invariably  found  in  woods  and  pine  forests  in  Europe. 
The  fur  in  its  natural  state  is  similar  to  the  North 
American  sable,  but  coarser.  It  is  distinguished  by  the 
bright  yellow  colour  of  its  throat;  when  dyed,  the  fur 
closely  resembles  the  real  sable.] 

35.  Group  of  ermine  ( Mustela  erminea). 

[The  ermine  is  produced  in  most  countries;  but  the  best 
is  from  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  and  is  killed  in 
winter  when  the  fur  is  pure  white  (except  the  tail, 
with  its  jet  black  tip),  it  being  .at  that  season  in  its  greatest 
perfection:  in  summer  and  spring  it  is  grey  and  of  little 
or  no  value.  It  is  the  weasel  of  more  southern  climes. 
The  ermine  is  the  royal  fur  of  Russia,  Germany,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy,  See.  In  England,  at  the  coronation 
of  the  Sovereign,  the  minever,  as  the  ermine  is  styled  in 
heraldic  language,  is  used,  being  powdered,  that  is, 
studded  with  black  spots;  the  spots  or  powdered  bars 
on  the  minever  capes  of  the  peers  and  peeresses  being  in 
rows,  and  the  number  of  rows  or  bars  denoting  their 
various  degress  of  rank.  The  sovereign  alone  and  the 
blood  royal  having  the  minever  of  the  coronation  robes 
powdered  all  over,  a  black  spot  being  inserted  in  about 
every  square  inch  of  the  fur,  crimson  velvet  being  used 
on  that  occasion.  The  crown  is  also  adorned  with  a 
band  of  minever,  with  a  single  row  of  spots;  the  coronets 
of  the  peers  and  peeresses  having  a  similar  arrangement. 
The  black  spots  are  made  of  the  black  Astracan  lamb. 
On  state  occasions,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Peers 
are  arrayed  in  their  robes  of  state,  of  scarlet  cloth  and 
gold  lace,  with  bars  or  rows  of  pure  minever,  more  or 
less  according  to  their  degrees  of  rank;  the  sovereign 
alone  wearing  the  royal  minever,  powdered  all  over. 
The  Judges  in  their  robes  of  office  are  clad  in  scarlet  and 
pure  ermine.  The  ermine,  with  the  tail  of  the  animal 
inserted  therein,  is  used  as  articles  of  dress  for  ladies, 
in  every  variety  of  form  and  shape,  according  to  the  dic¬ 
tates  of  fashion,  and  also  as  cloak  liniugs.  The  minever 
can  only  be  worn  on  state  occasions  by  those  who,  by  their 
rank,  are  entitled  to  its  use;  but  as  an  article  of  fashion 
for  ladies’  wear  there  is  no  prohibition  in  force.  In  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  Third,  furs  of  ermine  were  strictly 
forbidden  to  be  worn  by  any  but  the  royal  family,  and 
its  general  use  is  prohibited  in  Austria  at  the  present 


time.  In  mercantile  transactions,  ermine  is  always  sold 
by  the  timber,  which  consists  of  40  skins.  The  miniver 
fur  of  a  former  era  was  the  white  belly  of  the  grev 
squirrel.] 


3G.  Group  of  kolinski  (Mustela  Siberioa). 

[The  kolinski  or  Tartar  sable  is  procured  from  Russia, 
belongs  to  the  weasel  tribe,  and  is  in  colour  a  bright 
yellow;  it  is  much  used  in  its  natural  state,  and  also 
dyed  to  imitate  the  cheaper  sables.] 


37.  Group  of  squirrel,  black  (Sc! urns  Niger). 

''3-  ,,  squirrel,  blue  ( Sci'irus ,  var.  Niger). 

39-  ?.  squirrel,  kazan  (Schirus,  var.  Oriseus). 

40.  Ditto  squirrel,  red  (Sciurus  vulgaris). 

[The  squirrel  abounds  in  Russia  (where  it  is  produced 
in  the  greatest  perfection),  in  such  immense  numbers  as 
would  appear  almost  incredible:  the  importation  from 
thence  to  this  country  alone,  last  year,  exceeding2.00o.000. 
l’he  celebrated  Weisenfels  lining  is  made  from  the  white 
part  of  the  dark-blue  squirrel.  A  full-sized  cloak -lining 
weighs  only  25  ounces:  it  is  known  as  the  petit  gris.  For 
colder  climates  the  linings  are  made  from  the  back  or 
plain  grey  part  of  the  squirrel,  the  best  having  part  of  the 
tail  left  on  each  skin.  Russia  produces  about  23,000,000 
annually.] 


41.  Group  of  fitch  or  pole-cat  Q'utorius  fastidus). 
[About  40  years  since  this  fur  was  more  largely  used 

than  at  present.  It  is  produced  in  the  greatest  perfection 
in  this  country.] 

42.  Group  of  Crimea  grey  lamb. 


43. 

44. 

45. 
40. 

47. 

48. 

49. 

50. 


Ukraine  black  lamb. 
Astracan  black  lamb. 
Astracan  grey  lamb. 
Persian  black  lamb. 
Persian  grey  lamb. 
Spanish  lamb. 
Hungarian  lamb. 
English  lamb. 


[The  grey  and  black  Russian  lamb  is  mostly  used  for 
gentlemen’s  cloak  and  coat  linings,  for  facings,  collars, 
caps,  &c.,  and  also  for  army  purposes.  The  Astracan 
lamb  is  a  rich,  wavy,  glossy,  black  skin,  very  short  in  the 
fur,  having  the  appearance  of  beautiful  watered  silk  : 
in  order  to  obtain  this  choice  skin,  it  is  averred  that 
the  parent  sheep  is  destroyed  a  certain  time  before  the 
birth  of  the  latnb.  The  Persian,  grey,  and  black  lamb, 
is  covered  with  very  minute  curls;  this  is  produced,  it  is 
said,  by  the  animal  being,  as  soon  as  born,  sewn  up 
tightly  in  a  leathern  skin,  which  prevents  the  curl  ex¬ 
panding.  The  Hungarian  lamb  is  produced  in  that 
country  in  immense  numbers;  of  it  the  national  coat, 
called  the  Juliasz  Bunda,  is  made.  In  the  summer  or 
wet  weather  the  fur  or  woolly  part  is  worn  outside;  in 
winter,  when  warmth  is  required,  it  is  reversed:  the  skin 
is  tanned  or  dressed  in  a  way  peculiar  to  the  country, 
and  decorated  and  embroidered  in  accordance  with  the 
means  and  taste  of  the  wearer.  In  Spain,  the  lamb  is 
used  for  the  well-known  and  characteristic  short  jacket  of 
that  country,  which  is  adorned  with  filigree  silver 
buttons;  the  coarser  kinds  of  both  colours  are  used  for 
our  cavalry,  and  is  also  employed  for  mounting  and 
bordering  skins,  as  leopards,  tigers,  Sec.,  for  ornamental 
and  domestic  purposes.  In  the  reign  of  Richard  the 
Second,  the  sergeant  at  law  wore  a  robe  lurred  inside 
with  white  lambskin  and  a  cape  of  the  same.] 


51.  Group  of  Perewaitzki. 

52.  ,i  Hamster. 

[The  above  are  from  Russia:  the  former  is  used  by 
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Indies,  the  latter  is  made  into  cloak-linings,  which  are 
exceedingly  light,  durable,  and  cheap-] 

53.  Group  of  coloured  cat. 

54.  ,,  black  cat. 

55.  „  black  Dutch. 

5G.  ,,  coloured  Dutch. 

[The  cat,  when  properly  attended  to,  and  bred  purposely 
for  its  skin,  supplies  a  most  useful  and  durable  tur;  in 
Holland  it  is  bred  and  kept  in  a  confined  state  till  the  fin¬ 
is  in  its  greatest  perfection,  and  is  ted  entirely  on  fish. 
Tn  other  countries,  and  especially  in  our  own,  it  is  pro¬ 
duced  in  large  numbers.  The  wild  eat  is  much  larger 
and  longer  in  the  fur,  and  is  met  with  in  extensive  forests, 
particuhu-ly  in  Hungary;  the  colour  is  grey,  spotted  with 
black,  and  its  softness  and  durability  render  it  suit¬ 
able  for  cloak  and  coat  linings,  for  which  purpose  it 
is  much  used.  The  black  species  is  also  much  in  request, 
and  similarly  used,  and,  with  the  spotted  and  striped  va¬ 
rieties,  is  made  into  wrappers  for  open  carriages,  sleigh 
coverings,  and  railway  travelling.] 


for  various  purposes;  those  suitable  for  leather  pass  into 
the  tanners'  hands,  and  make  a  beaut  il'ul  leather,  which  w 
used  for  ladies’  shoes.  The  blue  back,  the  hair,  and  the 
silver  seal,  are  dressed  and  used  in  their  natural  state 
and  also  dyed  and  exported  in  large  quantities.  The 
fur  seal,  the  supply  of  which  is  always  small  compared 
with  the  other  kinds,  undergoes  a  process  to  prepare  it 
for  its  intended  use.  It  is  brought  at  the  present  time 
to  a  great  degree  of  perfection  in  this  country;  when 
divested  of  the  long  coarse  hair  (which  protects  it,  in 
its  native  element)  there  remains  the  rich,  curly,  silky 
yellowish  down,  in  which  state  it,  was  formerly  used  for 
travelling  caps  and  other  purposes.  It,  is  now  seldom 
made  use  of  in  that,  state,  but  dyed  a  beautiful  Yamlvk  ■ 
brown,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  the  richest,  velvet,  m,| 
is  manufactured,  in  every  variety  of  shape  and  form,  as 
articles  of  dress  for  ladies',  gentlemen’s  and  children's 
wear.] 

The  dressing,  preparing,  mid  unliairiiig,  has  been  ef¬ 
fected  by  .Mr.  Collins,  Earl-street,  I'inshtiry  Square. 


( j-epux  emu- 

Albans. 


English  white  rabbit. 

English  grey  rabbit. 

Flemish  blue  rabbit. 

Polish  white  rabbit. 

[The  English  rabbit,  both  in  its  wild  and  domestic 
state,  abounds  in  such  numbers  that  the  supply  is  inex¬ 
haustible:  it  was  formerly  employed  to  make  the  felt 
bodies  or  foundation  for  the  beaver  hat;  at  present,  not 
being  used  for  that  purpose,  it  is  dressed,  dyed,  and 
manufactured  in  immense  quantities  into  various  useful 
articles.  The  wool  has  recently  been  used  in  making 
a  peculiar  cloth,  adapted  for  ladies’  wear.  The  English 
silver-grey  rabbit  was  originally  a  breed  peculiar  to  Lin¬ 
colnshire,  where  great  attention  was  paid  to  it.  Warrens 
have  since  been  formed  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
It  is  m  great  demand  in  China  and  Russia,  to  which  coun¬ 
tries  it  is  invariably  exported,  on  account  of  the  high 
price  there  obtained.  The  white  Polish  rabbit  is°a 
breed  peculiar  to  that  country.  The  finer  sorts  of  white 
rabbit  are  much  used  as  substitutes  for  ermiue.  So 
late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  such  importance 

££*£**»  Ty  W  mbbit  8kin’  that  the 

charter  of  the  Skinners  Company  shows  they  were  won, 

X°°X^r!!.rei',i Acto  ot  rarliarao"t «» i«~>i 

81,10  “d  “rwMon,  which  arc  .till  j 
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[The  seal  is  an  inhabit-mf 
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.K- 


G6. 

G7. 

(58. 

G9. 


>> 

it 


Eolith  American. 

70.  Group  of  chinchilla,  Rut-nos  Ayn-  (C  /id.  '  t  l„j. 
guru). 

71.  Group  of  chinchilla,  Ariea  (( 'im-.b// 1  him,  a. 

72.  Group  of  bastard  chinchilla  or  Lima  ((  ...<  ,  T 
lanigcra). 

[The  chinchilla  is  exclusively  a  South  American  animal, 
ami  was  introduced  into  this  country  and  France  about 
forty  years  since.] 

I'ii on  the  7/ ops  ,  ijc. 

7.'?.  Group  of  lions  (7  .  ,r  ). 

74.  ,,  royal  tigers  (/  ',  /;.■  t>  i •  in), 

o’.  „  Capo  tigers  (  Fell  i.  7  ■  Afric  .  ,•».), 

76.  ,,  lco]>nrd.s  .  o  .  ’ 

1 1  •  i,  panther  ( Fells  om ■  i). 

78.  „  chutar. 

[In  China,  the  mandarins  cover  the  scat  of  justice  with 
the  tiger.  In  this  country  tlm  collocation  of  the  leopard 
under  the  officer  s saddle  is  a  distinguishing  mark,  adopted 
by  some  of  Her  Majesty’s  cavalry  regiments,  in  Austria, 
the  small  fine  leopard  is  worn  as  a  mantle  by  the 
Hungarian  noblemen,  who  exclusively  form  the  royal 
hussar  body  guard.] 

7.'.  Group  of  ztdn-a  ( J.'i/uus  zelir.i). 

^<l-  i>  antelope  (Antelope  ireot  riupis). 

>>  black  monkey  (lulobts  ursimt.-). 

i>  ant-eater  (M  i/rmi'ct'ipli. u;. i  jubiihi). 

„  4  1 1  tnoose  deer  (Cervm  alecs), 

84.  .  deer. 

85. 


8G. 

87. 

88. 

89. 


n 
f f 
f  > 

n 

ff 


Austiuliiui  (J)nsyurus  virereinu s). 

Indian  ground  squirrel  (Seiur  us  pnhiuinnn), 
flying  squirrel  (be, unis  pehiuru *). 

Angora  goat  ( Capra  litmus). 
dyed  Angora  goat,  various. 

[The  Angora  goat  is  produced  in  largo  numbers  in  Asia 
i  lmu,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  long,  curly,  rich,  white 
•nlky  coat;  it  was  formerly  a  most  costly  art  icle  of  ladies' 
''car,  ut  is  at  tho  present  time  of  little  value.  It  is 
y«b  and  takes  some  of  the  most,  beautiful  and  brilliant 

nus.  t  is  made  into  beautiful  rugs  for  drawing¬ 
rooms,  carriages,  &c.] 

oi  ""‘l’  °f  beaver,  prepared  by  a  new  process. 

”  beaver,  dyed. 

T‘r,-l ,.!•! n  -  hJ'I  ll l  1111  oiitiivly  now  nn-tlioil  "f 

«•« "  ,rt 

s  J1essis.  Leu  «,  boil,  bouthwark. 


Kingdom.] 
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go.  Group  of  unhaircd  or  pulled  dyed  otter. 

[The  pulled  otter  is  manufactured  by  having  the  ex¬ 
ternal  or  long  hair  pulled  or  stripped  oil,  leaving  the  soft, 
lino  wool  or  down  underneath;  it  is  then  dyed.] 


the  bosses;  they  have  a  peculiar  method  of  dressing  the 
skin  with  the  brains  of  the  animal,  in  which  state  it  is 
always  imported.  It  has  of  late  years  been  much  used  in 
Europe.] 


93,  Group  of  dyed  lynx,  sec  No.  8. 

94,  ,,  penguin  (.8 'pen incus  aptcnodyles). 

9,3.  grebe  ( Podiccps  cristatci). 

[The  grebe  is  an  aquatic  bird,  inhabiting  most  of  the  large 
lakes  in  Europe.  The  choicest  specimens  are  from  Geneva, 
Italy,  and  Holland.  The  feathers  are  of  rich  white, 
having  the  appearance  of  polished  silver,  the  plumage 
on  the  outer  edge  of  the  skin  being  a  rich  dark  brown; 
it  is  used  by  ladies,  and  forms  a  beautiful  article  of 
dress;  and  is  worn  as  trimmings  for  the  trains  of  court 
and  drawing-room  dresses,  for  muffs,  cuffs,  boas.  Sec.  It 
is  very  durable;  the  exquisite  smoothness  of  the  feathers 
prevents  its  soiling  with  wear.] 

96.  Specimen  of  swan  feathers. 

97.  ,,  goose  feathers. 

98.  ,,  eider  down. 

[The  bird  from  which  the  down  is  taken  is  found  in 

large  numbers  in  Iceland,  Norway,  Sweden,  See..,  its 
colour  is  dark  grey,  and  its  elasticity,  lightness,  and 
resistance  to  wet,  are  prominent  amongst  its  other  ad¬ 
vantages;  it  is  used  for  the  inside  stuffing  of  muffs.  On 
the  Continent,  the  well-known  eider-down  quilts  are 
largely  used.] 

99  115.  Suits  of  Russia  sable  ;  Hudson’s  Bay  sable  ; 

sable  tail;  mink;  chinchilla.;  grebe;  sea  otter;  Siberian 

squirrel,  with  tails;  kolinski;  minever;  ermine;  moleskin ; 
natural  beaver;  dyed  beaver;  seal;  swan;  goose  down. 

[The  down  of  the  goose  is  manufactured  by  being  sewn 
on  textile  fabrics.  It  is  a  specimen  of  Irish  industry,  and 
has  been  patronised  and  sold  in  England  extensively  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Irish  female  poor,  by  whom  it  has 
been  made  up.  The  price,  compared  with  the  true  swans - 
down,  is  very  moderate.  Being  sewn  upon  cloth,  it  can 
be  washed.] 

116.  Sint  of  English  silver-grey  rabbit;  presented  by 
Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  St.  Albans. 

117.  Suit  of  black  monkey. 

118 — 140.  Fur  seal  pardessus,  dyed ;  paletot;  paletot, 
trimmed  sable;  paletot,  trimmed  mink;  paletot,  trimmed 
minever;  paletot,  trimmed  grebe;  cloak,  lined  and  trim¬ 
med  ermine;  child's  ermine  paletot;  child’s  seal  paletot, 
trimmed  minever;  child’s  seal  paletot,  trimmed  mink; 
Polish  envelope;  child’s  paletot;  child’s  jacket;  gentle¬ 
man’s  coat;  young  gentleman’s  coat;  waistcoat,  double- 
breasted;  waistcoat,  single-breasted ;  lady’s  bonnet;  gen¬ 
tleman’s  stock  ;  lady’s  hood  ;  gentleman's  coat,  natural 
colour;  waistcoat,  single-breasted,  natural  colour;  waist¬ 
coat,  double-breasted,  natural  colour. 

141.  Tartar  foal-skin,  lady’s  pardessus;  new  design. 

142.  ,,  gentleman’s  coat  ,, 

143.  ,,  waistcoat  ,, 

144.  Mink  lady’s  pardessus. 

145  —149.  Gentleman’s  coat,  lined  fur  seal;  lined  sable, 
throat  or  gill;  lined  genet;  lined  genet;  lined  North 
American  grey  fox. 

150.  Gentleman’s  shube,  lined  racoon. 

151.  ,,  lined  black  bear. 

152.  Gentleman’s  coat,  lined  and  quilted  eider  down. 

153.  Fur  gloves,  ladies’  and  gentlemen’s. 

1 54.  Fur  boots  and  shoes,  ladies’  and  gentlemen’s. 

155.  Fur  travelling  caps,  ladies’  and  gentlemen’s. 

156.  Fur  coverings  for  open  carriages  and  sleigh  pur¬ 
poses. 

156a.  Buffalo  robes  or  skins. 

[The  buffalo  is  killed  in  immense  numbers  by  tho  North 
American  Indians,  solely  for  the  tongue,  the  skin,  and 


157.  Carriage  wrappers: — North  American  grey  fox, 
various,  outside  of  waterproof  cloth. 

158.  Carriage  wrappers : — Black  African  monkey,  out¬ 
side  of  waterproof  cloth. 

159.  Carriage  wrappers: — African  antelope,  outside  of 
waterproof  cloth. 

160.  Carriage  wrappers:— North  American  black  bear, 
outside  of  waterproof  cloth. 

161.  Carriage  wrappers: — Foreign  and  English  cat, 
various,  outside  of  waterproof  cloth. 

162.  Carriage  wrappers: — Silver-grey  English  rabbit 
skin.  The  skins  presented  by  the  Duchess  of  St.  Albans. 

163.  Cloth  travelling  bag,  lined  and  trimmed  bear 

164.  „  lined  grey  fox. 

165.  Fur  table-covers,  various. 

166.  Cigar-cases,  mounted  in  fur. 

167.  Silver  seal  game  bag. 

168.  Fancy  chair,  covered  with  silver  seal. 

169.  ,,  covered  with  silver  seal. 

170.  ,,  covered  leopard. 

171.  ,,  covered  natural  fur  seal. 

172.  Library  chair,  covered  zebra. 

173.  ,,  covered  zebra. 

174.  North  American  fox  foot  ottomans,  mounted  on 
black  bear. 

175.  North  American  fox,  mounted  ns  ornamental  mats, 
rugs,  See. 

176.  Foot  muffs,  various. 

177.  Cloak  and  coat  linings,  various. 

178.  Ladies’ needlework,  mounted  in  fur;  unique. 

179.  Models  of  muffs,  various. 

180.  llein -deer  hoofs  and  mitts,  specimen  of  Canadian 
Indian  embroidery  and  fur;  presented  by  the  Marquis  of 
Worcester. 

181.  Eider-down  quilt. 

182.  Swan-down  puffs. 


Specimens  of  natural  history,  set  up  to  illustrate  the 
various  skins. 


18 3.  Lions,  furnished  for  the  Exhibition  by  Mr.  Meyer. 

184.  Group  of  leopards,  by  Zoological  Society. 

185.  ,,  ocelots,  by  Zoological  Society. 

186.  Arctic  wolf,  by  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 

187.  Arctic  blue  fox,  by  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 

188.  Group  of  beavers,  by  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 

189.  ,,  otters,  by  tho  Marquis  of  Worcester. 

190.  ,,  polecats,  by  Earl  Nelson. 

191.  ,,  fox,  by  Marquis  of  Worcester. 

192.  ,,  grebes,  by  Marquis  of  Worcester. 

193.  ,,  musquash,  by  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 

194.  Ornithorhyncus,  by  Mr.  Ellis. 

195.  ,,  "  lynx,  by  Hudson’s  Bay  Company. 

196.  Javanese  musk  deer. 

197.  Group  of  antelopes,  by  Zoological  Society. 

198.  ,,  perewaitzka,  by  Zoological  Society. 

199.  White  stone  martin,  by  Mr.  George  Smith. 

200.  White  Siberian  squirrel,  by  Mr.  George  Smith. 

201.  European  hare  and  Polar  white  ditto. 

202.  Head  and  fore  paws  of  royal  tiger,  of  great  size 


and  beauty. 
203.  Model 


of  Peeress,  in  her  coronation  robes  of 


estate.  _  . 

204.  Ladies’  cloaks,  lined  squirrel  lock,  trimmed  u  ith 
grey  Siberian  squirrel  with  tails. 

205.  Lady’s  walking  paletot,  lined  fur. 

206.  Lady’s  travelling  cloak,  lined  fur. 

207.  Muff  and  boa,  made  of  the  down  from  the  feathers 
of  the*  bird  called  the  egret.  The  costly  nature  of  the 
material  is  such,  and  its  rarity  so  great,  that  three  other 
sets  only  have  been  made  during  the  last  centuiy,  the 
possessors  of  which  are  imperial  and  royal  peisouages. 
Manufactured  by  Mods.  Ray,  of  Paris,  for  the  exhibitor. 

208.  Group  of  Russian  sables. 


_  United 
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209.  English  badger,  by  the  Marquis  ol  3\  orcestor. 

210.  Group  of  heads,  rare  specimens  from  Central 
Africa,  by  Captain  Bates. 

(Sec  .Vain  Avenue  Bv.sC) 

302  Poland,  Son,  &  Meredith,  52  Bread  Street . 

Chcapsido— Designers  and  Manufacturers. 
Leopard  hearth-rugs. 

Hugs:  miniature  tigress,  with  two  cubs. 

303  Samson,  Philip,  1  Little  Knight  Hitler  Street, 

St.  Paul'*  Churchyard — Manufacturer. 

Fur  articles,  embroidered  in  chenille,  See.,  in  floral  and 
figured  designs.  Fur  collar.  Fur  and  imitation-fur  elastic 
cuffs. _ 

304  Meyer,  P.  &  M.,  Bow  Lane.  City— Manufacturens. 
Dressed,  dyed,  pulled,  and  sheared  English  rabbit- 

skins;  riding  boas,  muffs,  cuffs,  cardinals,  round  boas, 
caps,  and  gloves. _ _ 

305  Ellis,  George,  23  Fore  Street — Designer  and 

Manufacturer. 

Boas,  victorines,  muffs,  and  other  articles  in  fur  and 
velvet. _ 

306  Drake,  R.,  25  Piccadilly — Manufacturer. 

Russia  sable,  spotted  ermine,  and  grebe  muffs. 

Pieces  of  the  spotted  ermine  lining  of  the  Queen’s 

coronation  robes ;  also  of  King  William  the  Fourth’s, 
and  of  King  George  the  Fourth's. 

A  straean  lamb's  skin :  the  paws  are  used  for  spott  ing  the 
ermine  lining  of  coronation  robes. 


307  Clarke,  Robert.  &  Sons,  157  CluapsuU — 
Manufacturers. 

Manufactured  furs  of  ermine  and  mink ;  cardinals,  muffs, 
boa s,  cuffs,  and  gauntlets;  the  same  of  musquash,  natu¬ 
ral  and  dyed. 

30S  Callow,  T.,  Sc  Son,  8  Parh  Lane—  Inventors 
and  Manufacturers. 

Riding  whips,  of  clarified  rhinoceros  hide,  in  various 
colours. 

Riding  and  driving  whips,  with  the  handle  of  hippo¬ 
potamus  leather,  enamelled  green. 

fhe  rhinoceros  whips  and  the  hippopotamus  leather 
are  stated  to  be  invented  and  made  by  the  exhibitors. 


309  I xcE,  J.,  75  O.rford  Street— Manufacturer. 

Royal  tiger-skin  rug,  mounted  with  black  bear. 

1  wo  coronation  ermine  muffs,  constructed  upon  a  new 
and  improved  principle.  One  is  inflated  with  air  which 
cun  be  immediately  discharged,  and  the  muff  compressed 
to  the  most  portabie  size,  when  not  required  for  use,  the 
other  folded  up.  ’ 

•  >K)  Lutge  &  Parsons,  King  Edward  Street _ 

Manufacturers. 

Registered  Princess  Royal,  in  Russia  sable,  American 
Sdbdasmk>  emme’  rainever'  chinchilla,  squirrel,  and 

A  large  rug  with  a  very  rare  skin  in  the  centre,  between 
n  lcopurd  and  tiger,  surrounded  by  the  Koval  Arms 
H.R.H.  Prince  Alberts  Arms  and  H  tt  It  " 

Wales’s  Feathera;  all  work H’K’H’  PnMe 

■'.Hu  Sam.  Gbobce,  *  Sons,  1  n 

Muffs  cardinals,  flat  boas,  riding  boas  cuff,  • 

variety  of  furs,  including  RU8Si1n°Sahlf’  n  'i  in  r 
and  Canadian  martin  or  sable  PH’U!S0"  a  BaJ 

red  Siberian  squirrel,  chinchilh,  and  fitch  ^ 

Specimens  of  the  same,  dyed. 
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Dk-k,  A..  35  Georges  Street,  Edinburgh- 
Manufacturer. 


sable,  real  ermine,  imitation  ermine,  squirrel,  kolinsky 
&c. 


312  Gaunf.r.  D.,  41  Finsbury  Market — Manufacturer 
and  Designer. 

Registered  portable  boot-tree,  adapted  for  button-boots 
shoes,  &c.,  and  contains  brushes,  blacking,  boot-hooks’ 
boot-powder,  Sec.  Boot,  and  shoe  lasts. 


313  Hidden,  T.,  88  London  Hoad,  Southwark _ 

Manufacturer. 

Leather  buttons,  with  flexible  shanks,  on  an  improved 
principle,  for  boots,  shoes,  and  wearing  apparel. 

New  leather  beads  of  various  colours. 


314  Corky,  J.  Se  J.,  Queen  Camel  South,  near 
S/urfuninu  —  1  *r<  ><  1  ucers. 
Specimens  of  kid  and  lamb  leather,  curried. 


315  Case,  Charles,  45  Wood  Street,  Cheapstfe- 
Manufacturer. 

Ladies’  and  gentlemen's  riding  whips  of  black  and 
white  twisted  whalebone. 

Gentlemen’s  walking-sticks,  of  black  knotted  whale 
bone. 

Gig  whips,  knotted  and  plain,  with  silver  mounting. 


316  MarSDEN,  C.,  Waterloo  House,  King  si  nut  Road 

I nventor. 

Patent  ventilating  boots  and  shoes. 

.317  LeatHART,  Charles,  lit  John  Street,  Waterloo  Hoad— 

Inventor. 

Liquid  hair  dye.  The  effect  of  the  dye  illustrated  by  a 
wig,  in  a  case,  containing  four  shades  of  hair. 

318  Tayi-or,  T.,  Dublin — Inventor. 

Specimen  of  soluble  leather. 

319  Phipps,  3\ .  f).,  Caclhjan  House,  Sloane  St<eet 

Inventor. 

The  Eupadian  registered  elastic  spring  boots. 

320  Hadlee,  11..  72  High  Street,  Worcester— 

Improver  and  Manufacturer. 

Ladies’  omameutal  hair,  in  fronts,  bands,  curls,  and 
plaits. 

3 ‘21  Mantel.  W.,  Bedford — Designer  and  Manufacturer. 
Three  improved  wigs,  and  lady’s  head-dress. 

4-2  Carr,  "William,  10  Hatton  Wall — Manufacturer. 
Improved  premier  blacking. 

•323  Newcomb,  .T.,  Swine  gale,  Grantham-  Inventor. 
Shoes  made  from  a  new  material. 


423  a  Adcock  &  Co.,  3  Princes  Street,  Cavendish  , Square 
Producers. 

Choice  collection  of  dyed  feathers. 

(Main  Avenue  West.) 

324  Nelson,  .T.,  Holloway — Inventor. 

Loot.-,  wairanted  to  wear  in  the  centre  of  the  sole. 


•  >2.)  Carrov,  3V.,  Birmingham — Inventor. 

Patent  clogs, 

326  Essex,  .1.,  l  Charterhouse  Lane,  St.  John  Street — 

•p  Manufacturer, 

riagos  C&fjiUl1 '  a'"'  s^eeP‘skin  wool  rugs  for  hearths,  ear 

boote  ^  fe0t  mu^’  an4  travelling  and  invalid  wool 


32/  ALLIN,  3V.  S.,  1  Dorset  Mews,  East  Iiakcr  Street— 

r>  •  - ,  Producer. 

I  an-  of  boots. 
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328  Ldtgf.  &  Co.,  King  Edward  Street— Manufacturers. 
Koyal  boas  in  Russian  and  American  sable,  mink, 

ermine,  minever,  seal,  and  chinchilla. 

Large  rug  with  rare  skin  in  centre,  surrounded  by  the 
royal  and  other  arms. 

329  Bower,  M.,  Birmingham — Manufacturer. 

Patent  screen  saddle,  or  gig-pad,  by  which  a  horse’s 

loins  can  be  covered  or  uncovered  while  standing,  by  a 
pair  of  reins  which  lay  over  the  dash-board, 

330  Laycock,  S.,  &  Sons,  Porto  Bello  Place  and  Mill 

Sands,  Sheffield —  Manu facti irei'S . 

Specimens  of  damask  and  striped  hair-seating,  various 
colours;  plain  satin  and  linen  warp,  black,  and  cotton 
warp,  black. 

Russian  horse-hair,  white;  South  American,  black 
Materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hair  seating. 

In  these  specimens  a  variety  of  damask  patterns  or  de¬ 
signs  are  introduced,  by  the  application  of  the  Jacquard 
loom,  and  also  a  diversity  of  colours. 

[Formerly  the  warps  for  hair-seating  -were  made  exclu¬ 
sively  of  linen  yarn,  but  of  late  years  cotton  has  been 
extensively  used,  chiefly  for  export  to  the  United  States, 
on  account  of  its  softness,  as  it  produces  cloth  of  a  more 
pliable  texture,  and  of  smoother  and  more  even  surface, 
and  considered  better  suited  to  the  purposes  of  tufting 
than  the  fabric  made  from  linen  yarn. 

Horse-hair  suitable  for  making  coloured  Beatings  must 


be  pure  white;  it  is  afterwards  dyed  of  various  colours, 
and  of  this  there  is  only  a  limited  supply.  Some  diffi¬ 
culty  might  consequently  arise  in  procuring  the  raw 
material. 

Hair-seating  is  woven  by  hand,  every  hair  being  intro¬ 
duced  singly.  It  differs  in  this  respect  from  most  other 
woven  fabrics,  in  which  there  is  a  uniform  and  continuous 
supply  of  material,  thereby  permitting  the  application  of 
steam-power.  In  hair-seating,  the  weft  being  in  detached 
pieces,  it  has  been  found  that  power-looms  caunot  be  ad- 
vantageously  employed .  ] 

( Placed  in  Class  11.) 

331  McDougai.l,  D.,  Inverness — Producer. 

Highland  stalking  boots;  and  dress  shoes. 

332  Bkvixcton  &  Morris,  King  William  Street,  Citi/ — 

Manufacturers. 

Sheep-wool  mats  and  Angola  goat-mats,  in  great  variety, 
plain  and  fancy,  for  hearth-rugs,  carriages,  and  doors, 
See.  A  variety  of  furs  in  cardinals,  muffs,  boas,  riding- 
boas,  and  culls,  both  natural  and  dyed. 

334  Worsley,  Josh.,  81  Sunderland  Street,  Macclesfield. 

A  pair  of  shooting-boots  of  extraordinary  manufacture. 

335  Nevii.i,,  Major — United  Service  Club — Proprietor. 

A  jacket  made  from  the  skin  of  a  stag  shot  at  Bridge 
Park. 


PAPER,  PRINTING,  AND  BOOKBINDING. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Paper  of  every  description,  printing  and  bookbinding,  with  the  miscellaneous  articles  connected  with  o  rrr- 
spondence,  and  useful  and  ornamental  stationery,  form  the  subjects  of  the  present  (’lass.  The  manufacture  T 
these  articles — -ministering  not  to  the  personal  or  domestic  wants  of  mankind,  so  much  as  to  the  i i  intellectual 
requirements — is  one  the  annual  increase  of  which  is  coextensive  with  the  diffusion  of  knowbl  -  .  Aiid  it 
may  lie  truly  said,  that,  morally  and  intellectually  considered,  the  present  Class  relates  to  a  specie:-.  ..f  industry 
exercising  indirectly  a  more  extensive  influence  over  social  economy  than  any  of  those  into  which  this  Kxhil  .it  :■  ui 
has  been  subdivided,  books,  it  lias  been  said,  carry  the  productions  of  the  human  mind  over  the  whole 
world,  and  may  be  truly  called  the  raw  materials  of  every  kind  of  science  and  art,  and  of  all  -  -  i.d  improve¬ 
ment.  'lhe  Sub-Classes  are  as  follows: — A.  Paper  in  the  raw  state  as  it  leaves  the  mill,  such  as  I'.mv, ,,  i.. ,  r 


- ,  *  1 

Desks,  Ac. 

1  he  position  occupied  in  the  Building  is  in  the  North  side  of  the  Western  Main  Avenue;  and  tl.  Arcs 
included  are  F.27  to  29,  <i.  H.  I.  J.  26  and  27,  Bath  r  more  than 
Class  in  its  various  branches  of  industry. 

ri.I,.!C.,0C,U'ti08  fl?1?  wll(;n^  thc  art*des  exhibited  have  lieen  sent  are  much  less  restricted  than  in  pro. ,  ding 
t  asses.  .Many  of  the  exhibitors  appear  in  the  Capacity  of  producers  of  small  articles  for  fanev  in 

C!lpa  ,le,  ot  ^inS  ma<ie  at  lloni°.  requiring  taste  and  minute  skill  rather  than  m,  .-l.atii.  ,.l 
1,1  heinnaniiia.amvhhei.hiccs  irom  winch  they  l.ave  been  forwarded  for  exhibition  have  not  tl 

Dd'inV!!  produrcul§  tow2s  cities,  where  thousands  of  machines  and  oj  eratives  arc  all « 

l-vc,“  ,i  ‘U’  lun.n,,,hu‘,nn''-  Fl?m  the  metropolis,  however,  where  a  large  demand  for  such  articles 

resources  of  this  comi trv°n  n  t(,ie'n.are  derived.  London  also  represents  most  largely  the  enormous  printing 
.rained  from  the  f.vnrm  i  ’  n  ,  iesS’  as  sPocimcns  only  ot  single  works  can  appear,  hut  a  faint  idea  can  be 

,  hl 0nc,0  ‘he  greatest  cataMMnncnU  of  tin! II,  Do, n„  „lv  machines 
in  addition  a  lame  numhiVmA  J'  yC ' 1S  caPa  de  ol  throwing  oil  from  .3,000  to  4,000  impressions  per  hour,  and 
ments  resemble  verv  closolv  iT.'d  !U"  maci’nca  1(;)r  dnc  work  are  employed.  These  great  printing  cstablish- 
peculiar  nature  of  the  lmnuh -hi  * £.cj. 1  a a n u c f on.es  0 f  other  districts,  only  their  organization  differs  with  the 

Paper,  mom  °  mecliamcal  production  of  printed  books  may  lie  so  termed. 

for  particular  kinds.  Considerablv^iorc  is  r*’1?8  l).rint.,n"'  lias  a  C('rtain  limitation  to  districts 

for  its  fine  writin®  and  drawing  i.-mot-  V  *'U  °  Jn  ,n?]and-  than  in  Scotland  or  Ireland.  Kent  is  celebrated 
various  kinds  are  supplied.  Thelma  mi  tv  r".’m.  Lancas}1,re»  Berkshire,  Hereford,  and  Derbyshire,  papers  of 
to  132,132,657  lbs. ;  in  1834  it  was  litt-i  "  ll,llK'i  mumally  manulactured  in  England  two  years  ago  amounted 
quantity  used,  if  equally  that,  atit>'*  Ijl  W39,  it  was  estimated  that  the 

quarters  for  each  individual.  °  1  pu  ation,  would  have  been  about  three  pounds  and  t 

A  variety  of  mechanical  improvements  both 
been  introduced  of  late  T  ’  ’  X,Ul 


three- 


liTSi^  PTOluclion  of  paper  and  in  that  of  printed  l  ook, 
lomentous  rmnilt.  r„  log1  . 10  spbstitn.ion  ol  macliiuo  for  liana  labour  lias 


attonfcl  with  the  nionicnton  r S  t  ffiT  5“  s".'stil"' 


lias 
been 

.  i.i  „  - >  -v  anuiB  paper  could  b-  ,T  u\ a  ream  of  paper  of  a  particular  description 

nated  that  300,000  reams  of  paper  were  amm-dlv  k  ,r  rather  less  than  half  this  sum.  In  1721,  it  iscsti- 

^m*e  United  Kingdom*:  ‘the  toM^lVaW^  GrCat  Britain.  In  18-1 1 ,  97, 105,550  lbs.  were 
‘  J ^crease  thus  exhibited  is  d!IC  to  the  18f "  1Ts<?nt,  not  far  s^t  of  two  millions  sterling, 
extent  mnHranC1  °f  industrM  which  were  fomierl^ovf00  'f  mecl,ariica>  power;  but  the  fiscal  regulations 
likewise  ri-'r-ini  .T'1?0  °*i  ,nc.rcas°d  production  and  consuiiiiI|'"H'  Ppl*re8s*vc»  having  been  removed  to  some 
successfully  nnr 'i  -aS  a  c  !cadc:d  product,  as  it  is  certain  ,T  i‘S  [  IUS  sulK>raddcd.  Paper  may,  however,  1  o 
and  mechanic iVi,”!0.'  Wltl  mc(dlanical  skill  in  its  urewinti'1  U  amount  c.f  chemical  knowledge  has  been 
As  an  evidence  JS  ,mmeilts>  the  most  refuse  matter  thus  1  “  * 1C  C0'°l'c'ral'V(!  forces  of  chemical  processes 

•“oneis^onln  k-ngth  of  paper  i,,to  a  "hitc  and  pure  material. 

;n>e  application  Of  ^  in  Uh  3  meClm,UCal  p0WGr> two  «>«»  exhibited 

^  .«.TOW 

a  ot  the  mtioduction  of  an  entirely  new  nrinlif  1.  -  n  •M,rp«,lin;  Claw  will  1«-  fmm.l  a  more 

1  in.nc.plc  m  prmlmg  (the  vertical),  the  application  of 
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which  for  the  rapid  multiplication  of  newspapers  is  extending.  By  this  arrangement,  the  vertical,  the  rower 
of  production  is  only  limited  hy  the  size  of  the  machine.  1 

Among  many  interesting  specimens  of  typography,  those  which  exhibit  the  production  of  books  in  other 
tongues,  by  type  cast  m  England,  will  attract  notice.  The  Holy  Scriptures  are  exhibited  in  one  hundred  nrnl 
fifty  dill  ere  nt  languages— a  noble  evidence  of  the  highest  application  of  industry  to  the  enlightenment  and 
welfare  of  mankind.  Beautitul  specimens  of  the  bookbinder’s  art  are  likewise  shown. 

An  envelope-folding  machine,  placed  at  the  side  of  the  Main  Avenue,  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  successful 
application  ot  mechanical  movements  to  the  performance  of  the  most  delicate  and  complicated  actions  By 
this  machine,  which  would  in  strictness  appear  to  belong  to  a  preceding  Class,  the  movements  of  the  hand  of 
the  folder  are  not  only  exactly  imitated,  but  the  result  is  more  accurate  and  certain,  and  the  power  of  pro¬ 
duction  is  very  largely  increased.  1 

The  peculiar  interest  which  attaches  to  the  objects  in  this  Class,  as  the  most  powerful  agents  in  the  social 
and  intellectual  improvement  of  man,  cannot  fail  to  be  awakened  by  the  most  casual  inspection  Paper 
printing,  and  bookbinding,  are,  however,  only  the  raw  material,  the  application  and  reproduction  of  which  is 
dependent  upon  the  powers  of  the  mind,  not  on  those  of  matter. — R.  E. 


1  Ackermanx  &  Co.,  OG  Strand  -Producers. 

Ornamental  colour  box,  containing  100  cakes  of  colours 
and  requisites,  enamelled  in  gold  and  colours. 

Imperial  scrap  books  and  other  articles  of  stationery 
and  ornament,  including  envelope  cases,  seaweeds,  pole- 
screens,  &c. 

Odoriferous  lighters,  for  conveying  flame  to  candles, 
lamps,  tapers,  cigars,  &c.,  and  bv  an  ambrosial  and  sani-  j 
tary  perfume,  refreshing  the  atmosphere. 

Specimens  of  water-colours  on  alabaster,  by  E.  Sant, 
Paris. 


4  Hughes,  Edward,  Greenwich  IFosjdfd Schools — Designer. 

An  improved  map  of  the  British  islands,  on  a  scale  of 
kowid  °f  the  natural  size,  exhibiting  their  physical  features 
and  political  divisions;  also  their  pastoral,  agricultural, 
mining,  and  manufacturing  districts  and  fishing  stations, 
with  the  population,  and  industrial  occupation  of  the  in-  j 
habitants. 

Map  of  Palestine  and  adjacent  countries,  exhibiting  their 
physical  features,  and  illustrating  the  political  geography 
of  scripture  narrative. 


frame  for  work,  that  has  a  mixture  of  italic  or  other  letter 
with  that  of  the  text. 


12  Gii.l,  Thos.  Dyke,  27  Charlotte  Street,  Filzroy  Square 
— Inventor. 

Postage  stamp  expedient,  for  saving  time,  &e. 

14  Binns  &  Goodwin,  Bath — Publishers. 

Natural  illustrations  of  the  British  grasses;  illustrated 
with  sixty-two  real  specimens. 

17  Hider,  Elizabeth,  15  Manor  Place,  Kiwi's  Hoad, 
Chelsea — Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Fancy  floral  paper  for  valentines. 


IS  Dean  &  Sox,  35  Thrcadneedle  Street — Producers. 
Ornamented  and  illustrated  letter  and  note  paper. 

19  STJDOLPH,  — ,  2  Xew  Bond  Street,  Bath — Inventor. 

The  chiragon,  a  hand  guide  for  blind  and  tremulous 
writers.  Its  advantages  are  straightness,  equidistance, 
simplicity,  and  freedom. 


5  Remnant,  Edmonds,  &  Remnant,  Lovell’s  Court, 

1  ’ at c muster  Jloir —  Man u factu rers. 

Books  bound  in  various  styles  of  Morocco,  Russia,  calf, 
roan,  sheep,  and  cloth. 

7  Hawthorne,  James,  77  Charrinxjton Street,  St.  Pancras — 

Manufacturer. 

An  assortment  of  inks  for  writing,  copying,  marking 
on  linen,  &c.,  with  specimens  of  their  effect. 

Specimens  of  nut-galls,  broken  and  whole  ( Qucrcus 
infectoriu),  and  of  the  fruit  of  the  Tenninalia  Chebula,  from 
Bengal.  _ 

8  Evans,  Joseph  S.,  G4  Berwick  St.,  Sole: — Manufacturer. 
Specimens  of  bookbinding  in  vellum,  illuminated,  &c. 
Bookbinding  in  leather  stained  by  hand,  in  imitation 

of  various  woods,  and  washable. 

Improved  binding  for  account  books. 

9  Fairbairn,  Roiit.,  37  Great  Cam’>eiilje  St.,  Hackney  Bd. 

— Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  wood  type  for  printing,  & c. 

_ 

10  Fisher,  Jabez  IIenry,  New  North  Bond,  IFoxton — 

Inventor. 

Specimen  of  a  bank  note  for  the  prevention  of  forgery, 
printed  in  a  chemical  water-colour,  from  a  steel-plate 
engraving,  the  process  producing  two  colours  at  one  opera¬ 
tion;  the  lettering  in  black,  and  the  ornamental  back¬ 
ground  in  a  neutral  tint.  Any  signature  upon  this  note 
cannot  be  erased  without  changing  the  colour.  The  letter- 
press  on  the  note  cannot  be  transferred  or  copied,  and 
is  printed  on  a  prepared  paper. 

_ _ _ _ 

1  1  Garrard,  W.,  30  Lisson  Grove — Designer. 

Portable  composing  frame,  to  provide  temporary  accom¬ 
modation  for  cases  at  the  imposing  stone  during .  cor¬ 
rection  of  proofs,  or  for  extra  cases  near  the  compositor  s 


20  Hughes,  G.  A.,  0  J  fount  Boir,  Westminster  Boad- — 

Inventor. 

Machine  for  enabling  persons  born  blind  to  write  in 
raised  characters  without  using  types.  This  system  is 
Well  adapted  for  writing  French,  as  all  the  accents  can  be 
faithfully  represented. 

Machine  to  write  with  pen  or  pencil  in  skeleton  Roman 
capitals,  which  can  be  read  by  blind  persons  tis  well  :us 
by  those  gifted  with  sight. 

Machine  to  cast  accounts  and  make  general  arithmetical 
calculations  by  tangible  characters. 

Machine  to  copy  and  compose  music  on  paper.  The 
inventor  is  himself  wholly  blind. 

Stenographical  treatise. — Embossed . 

First-class  book  and  writing  lessons. — Embossed. 
Musical  notation;  reading  alphabet,  with  examples. — 
Embossed.  _ 

21  IIyde  &  Co.,  G1  Fleet  Street — Manufacturers. 
Sealing-wax,  in  combination  with  Rider’s  new  mode 

of  taking  impressions  from  stone,  metal,  and  composition 
intaglios. 

Solid  India  sealing-wax,  made  hard  expressly  for  use 
in  hot  climates. 

22  King,  Thomas  &  J.  H.,  4  Bartlett's  Buildings, 

Ifolborn  Ml — Designers  and  Manufacturers. 
Specimen  of  a  new  type-music,  in  which  the  various 
pieces  are  combined  on  an  improved  principle,  and  very 
few  kerned  types  are  required;  accurate  in  its  composi¬ 
tion.  and  equally  adapted  for  simple  or  complex  music. 
The  same  combination,.  with  a  new  form  of  note.  Series 
of  chant-music.  Original  design  of  a  series  of  letters, 
called  arabesques. 

[There  are  two  kinds  of  music  type  in  use;  in  one,  the 
complete  note  is  cast  in  one  solid  piece,  and  in  the  other 
(the  kerned  description)  it  is  made  up  ot  five  different 
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pieces.  Music  typo  varies  in  size,  the  smallest  being 
called  minikin. — H.  E.  D.] 

23  Kirby,  John,  103  Cornwall  Bond,  LanAeth — Producer. 

Specimens  of  split  paper,  and  improved  method  of 

mounting  woodcuts,  for  illustrating  books,  framing,  and 
other  purposes,  and  for  their  better  preservation. 

[The  method  of  splitting  paper  of  the  thinnest  texture 
is  extremely  simple.  Two  pieces  of  calico  are  firmly 
cemented  on  the  sides  of  the  paper,  and  dried.  By  a 
gentle  pull  on  each  side,  the  paper  splits  into  halves,  one 
of  which  adheres  to  the  calico  on  one  side,  and  the  other 
to  its  opposite — the  adhesion  between  the  paper  and  the 
calico  being  greater  than  that  of  the  surfaces  of  the  paper 
to  each  other.  The  split  portions  may  then  be  removed 
by  damping,  and  so  loosening  the  paste  between  the 
calico  and  paper.  A  bank-note,  although  of  extremely 
thin  texture,  can  in  this  way  be  separated  into  two 
halves,  on  one  of  which  remains  the  impression  of  the 
plate,  wlule  the  other  is  blank. — 11.  E.] 

24  Leighton,  J.  &  J.,  40  Brewer  St.,  Golden  Squ  ire— 

Producers. 

Specimens  of  bookbinding  and  processes  connected  with 
it,  from  designs  by  Luke  Limner;  produced  by  hand. 


King  William  the  Fourth’s  royal  Bible,  bound  in 
roceo  by  the  exhibitors,  from  a  design  by  Luke  1  •  m°" 
Of  this  splendid  edition,  the  first  proof  sheet, 
off  by  his  late  Majesty.  The  sides  are  ornamented 'S 
royal  emblems,  &c.,  and  the  clasps  composed  of  Ci  1 1  ” 
and  anchors,  in  honour  of  the  sailor  king.  The  back  *  l 
and  fore-edge,  are  shown  in  reflectors  at  the  Exhibiti  ’ 
This  Bible  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  Plate  u*' 
Specimen  of  mending  and  fac  simile  ;  portions  of  tl  • 
leaf  having  been  destroyed,  the  paper  is  joined  and  tl  * 
printing  restored  with  a  pen.  Imitation  of  old  Spanish 
printing,  done  with  a  pen,  in  imitation  of  Faxardo’s  tv i* 
of  Seville,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  centijr 
being  the  suppressed  *•  prologo”  to  that  exceedingly  r-jl 
book,  “Arte  de  la  Pintura  por  Francisco  Pacheco  "  tak-' 
from  Cean  Bermudas,  and  got  up  to  match  the  book  *  ^ 
Specimen  of  anastatic  printing,  from  letter-press  •  aiw 
photographs,  from  copper-plates ;  for  completing  rare  in 
perfect  books. 

Specimens  of  paper  from  which  ink  and  other  stain* 
have  been  in  part  extracted. 

Specimens  of  split  paper,  useful  for  removing  letter 
press  from  the  backs  of  engravings  and  wood  cuts. 
Bright  gold  margin  lines,  applied  to  picture  mounting 
Eight  examples,  showing  the  process  of  binding  ahuok 
Blotting-books  ornamented  with  the  commemoration 
shield  of  theGreat  Exhibition.  in  electrotype,  by  Klkingt-m 
1  his  shield  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  cut 


25  taw* D„  2« i, Exhibition. 


\ 


44.  KOVAL  ItlKLL,  MESSRS.  LEIGHTON.  THE  TOP,  HACK,  AND  FRONT  ARE  SEEN  AS  REFLECTED  IN  A  MIRROR. 


J 
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20  Macomie,  Alexander,  &  Co.,  6  Percy  St.,  Bedford  Sq. 

— Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  pulpit,  family  Bible,  and  other  binding, 
and  table  clock  case. 

Gottfried  Weber's  “  Theory  of  Musical  Composition,” 
2  vols.,  8 vo,  edited  by  John  Bishop;  exhibited  as  a  spe¬ 
cimen  of  bookbinding,  and  of  letter-press  and  music  print¬ 
ing  by  moveable  types;  also  an  illustration  of  the  several 
industrial  arts  employed  iu  its  production. 


27  Mansell,  Joseph,  35  Bed  Lion  Square- — Designer, 
Manufacturer,  and  Proprietor. 

Specimens  of  ornaments  used  for  decorating  linens, 
muslins,  damasks,  brown  Hollands,  woollen  cloths,  &c. 
Embossed  and  perforated  Bristol  boards  for  drawings, 
and  illuminated  for  show  cards,  &c.  Paper  embossed, 
and  in  imitation  of  lace,  &c.,  and  other  ornamental  sta¬ 
tionery.  Envelopes  and  cards,  embossed  in  silver. 


29  Martin,  J. — Patentee. 

Waterproof  paper,  rendered  so  by  a  newly-invented 
kind  of  size.  The  paper  manufactured  by  Mr.  Pearson, 
Branth waite,  Cumberland. 


31  Parsons,  Fletcher,  &  Co.,  22  Bread  Street — 

Manufacturers. 

Printers’  inks. — Black,  for  wood-cuts,  book-work,  news¬ 
papers,  and  posting  bills.  Coloured,  for  printing  pla¬ 
cards,  &c. 

32  Penny,  II.,  11  Old  Bailey — Manufacturer. 

Metallic  pocket-books,  with  pencils  composed  of  various 

metal.  The  writing  cauuot  be  obliterated  by  the  friction 
of  the  leaves,  or  by  the  use  of  India-rubber. 


33  Pinches  &  Co.,  27  O.vaulon  Street — Manufacturers. 

1 1  luminated  note  paper,  and  envelopes  of  various  heraldic 
devices.  Specimens  of  stumping  in  relief  on  envelopes 
and  paper;  of  stamping  in  surface  or  cameo;  and  of  the 
registered  purse  envelope. 

W.  Smith's  improved  stamping  press. 

Medal  dies,  with  the  collars  and  tools  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  medals,  including  a  matrix  and  punch. 

Button  dies,  and  military  ornament  dies. 

Various  impressions  from  dies  and  seals. 

Registered  chessmen,  in  Jeunens  &  Bettridge’s  papier 
machii,  gold  and  silver.  Alphabet,  in  papier  madid  and 
metal. 

34  Royston  &  Brown,  40  and  41  Old  Broad  Street — 

Manufactiu-ers. 

Specimens  of  ledgers,  journals,  and  cash  books,  in 
various  bindings.  A  book  of  prepared  copying  paper, 
bound  in  morocco,  with  index,  and  paging;  made  with 
lock  and  key,  for  a  copying  press.  A  book  of  short 
guards,  made  of  adhesive  paper,  for  securing  the  copies  of 
letters,  or  other  documents. 

35  Sapsford,  Newman,  17  Kirby  Street,  Hatton  Garden — 

Manufacturer. 

Specimen  of  book-binding. 

3G  Saunders,  T.  H.,  Quecnhithe,  and  Hartford,  Kent — 

Manufacturer. 

Strong  parchment  paper  for  government  loans,  shares 
in  banks,  railway  mines,  and  public  companies ;  also 
adapted  for  envelopes  for  foreign  despatches,  and  a 
variety  of  other  purposes. 

Bank-note  papers,  plain  and  coloured,  of  strong  tex¬ 
ture,  with  a  variety  of  water-marks,  to  prevent  fraud. 

Specimens  of  a  new  method  of  making  papers  with 
water-marks  of  an  elaborate  and  complicated  design. 

White  and  coloured  safety  paper  for  bankers’  cheques, 
letters  of  credit,  &c.,  detecting  the  removal  of  writing  by 
any  chemical  agent. 

Glass  transparency  to  show  the  water-marks  in  paper. 


Si  Saunderson,  C.,  Kitbum  Lodye,  Kilburn,  Middlesex _ 

Proprietor. 

Map  of  Ireland,  engraved  on  copper,  by  John  Dower, 
showing  the  provinces,  counties,  cities,  county  and  mar¬ 
ket  towns,  with  distances  from  Dublin,  &c.  With  two 
illustrations  from  drawings  made  expressly  for  the  map, 
and  engraved  upon  steel,  by  J.  C.Armitage;  contained  in 
a  wooden  map-case,  carved  in  ivy  and  shamrock  leaf,  with 
a  centre  shield,  by  George  Howton. 

[  he  impressions  from  the  steel  plates  are  taken  upon 
China  paper  and  transferred  to  the  spaces  left  on  the  map 
for  their  reception. 

38  Schlesinger  &  Co.,  8  Old  Jewry- — Inventors. 

Registered  metallic  memorandum  books,  with  newly 
invented  flexible  backs,  iu  morocco,  russia,  and  other 
materials,  to  admit  many  documents.  Variety  of  port¬ 
folios,  music-folios,  wallets,  and  pocket-books,  of  the 
same  construction.  Patent  letter-clips.  Registered  parallel 
rulers,  by  which  paper  is  ruled  either  with  ink  or  pencil, 
in  a  shorter  time  than  with  common  rulers. 


40  Silverlock,  II.,  3  Wardrobe  Terrace,  Doctors'  Commons 

— Designer. 

Specimen  of  letter-press  printing  from  stereotype 
plates  of  medallion  engraving  and  machining,  intended  to 
combine  the  effect  of  copper-plate  engraving  with  the 
cheapness  and  rapidity  of  letter-press  printing. 

41  Smith,  Jeremiah,  42  Rat hbone  Place — Inventor  and 

Manufacturer. 

Adhesive  envelopes  (requiring  neither  wax  nor  wafer), 
and  note  and  letter  papers,  embossed  with  emblazoned 
arms,  crests,  mottoes,  initials,  &c. 

Dowse’ s  patent  tracing  and  writing  cloth,  for  engineers, 
surveyors,  architects,  and  others. 

Papers. 

[In  the  interesting  collection  of  papers  in  tho  Exhi¬ 
bition,  from  various  paper-mills,  there  are  groups  whose 
degrees  of  excellence  must  be  estimated  by  very  different 
standards ;  as,  for  instance,  the  brown  wrapping  and  the 
fine  hand-made  drawing  papers,  the  sugar  and  the  fine 
printing  papers,  the  bibulous  plate  paper  for  engravers’ 
use,  and  the  hard  sized  writing  papers.  Collectively  it 
exhibits,  at  one  view,  the  various  qualities  which  are 
sought  for  by  English  consumers,  and  which,  in  many 
respects,  differ  from  those  required  by  our  Continental 
neighbours;  as  an  example,  may  be  quoted  the  substantial 
English  writing  papers  and  the  thin  post  papers  of  France 
and  Belgium,  whose  different  qualities  arise  from  the 
difference  of  postal  regulations  in  those  countries. 

The  system  of  producing  paper  in  continuous  lengths 
by  machinery  was  first  introduced  by  Messrs.  Fourdriuier 
into  this  country,  they  having  purchased  the  patent 
right  of  Mr.  Gamble,  who,  in  1804,  obtained  permission 
from  the  French  Government  to  bring  to  England  a 
model  of  a  machine,  invented  in  1799,  by  Louis  Robert, 
who  was  then  employed  iu  the  paper  works  of  Essonne. 
This  machine  of  Mr.  Roberts  was  essentially  imperfect, 
but  it  was  brought  to  a  state  of  great  perfection  for  Messrs. 
Fourdriuier,  by  the  ingenuity  of  Mr.  Bryan  Donkin; 
upon  this  has  been  founded  the  various  descriptions  of 
paper-making  machines  which  have  since  that  time  been 
introduced.  They  consist  essentially  of  contri\ances 
by  which  the  paper  pulp  is  made  to  flow  on  the  surface 
of  an  endless  wire  web;  a  rapid  up  and  down  motion 
being  given  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  shaking  the  water  out 
of  the  pulp,  and  thus  producing  a  complete  interweaving 
of  the  textile  filaments.  The  continuous  roll  of  paper 
thus  formed  is  turned  off  upon  a  second  solid  cylinder, 
covered  with  felt,  upon  which  it  is  condensed  by  a  third, 
and  eventually  delivered  to  drying  rollers. 
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[United 


Swedish  filtering  paper  is  made  with  pure  water,  and  is 
more  free  from  impurity  than  any  other;  this  is,  in  fact, 
pure  cellulose,  and  yields  only  half  a  per  cent,  of  ash  on 
incineration.  Laid  papers  are  those  with  a  ribbed  surface; 
wove  papers  those  with  a  uniform  surface.  Blue  papers, 
under  the  microscope,  no  longer  appear  of  uniform  tint, 
on  the  contrary  the  particles  of  colour  are  seen  widely 
separated. 

In  reference  to  the  pulp  in  its  various  stages  of  pre¬ 
paration,  it  may  be  stated,  that  numerous  attempts  have 
been  made  to  employ  other  fibres,  besides  those  of  cotton 
and  flax,  in  the  manufacture  of  paper;  for  instance,  straw, 
hop-bine,  grasses,  refuse  of  sugar  cane,  wood  shavings, 
&e. ;  and,  although  paper  has  been  produced  from  these 
materials,  yet,  commercially,  the  attempts  have  been 
unsuccessful. 

Subjoined  are  the  principal  sizes  of  writing  paper  in 
English  inches,  and  in  F  rench  centimetres,  to  the  nearest 
millimetre,  or  tenth  of  a  centimetre. 


Atlas  . 
Colombier 
Imperial 
Elephant 
Super  royal 
Royal  . 
Medium 
Demy  . 
Large  post 
Small  post 
Foolscap 


Inches. 

Centimetres. 

40 

X  20} 

101-6  X  067*9 

34 

X  2G 

086-4  x  066-0 

34}  x  23} 

087-6  x  059-7 

30 

X  22 

076-2  x  055-9 

28 

X  23 

071-1  x  058-4 

27 

X  19 

068-6  X  048 *3 

24 

X  19 

061-0  X  048-3 

22 

X  17} 

055-9  X  044-4 

20 

X  15} 

050-8  X  039-4 

21 

X  16} 

053-3  x  042-5 

19 

X  15} 

048-3  X  039-4 

1G:V  X  13} 

041-9  x  033-7 

W.  D.  L.  R.  and  R. 

42 


''  holesale  and  Export  Stationers. 

Writing  Papers. 

Large  cream  laid  post,  various  thicknesses 
Laige  yellow  wove  post,  various  thicknesses 
Laige  blue  laid  post,  various  thicknesses 
Largo  blue  wove  post,  various  thicknesses 

Paper  for  Account  Boohs. 

Superfine  kid  3^  J™0'18.  thicknesses. 

Superfine  laid  ^7’  ^^^TewS. 

Superfine 

O  -  ,  Printing  Papers. 

master 

nesses,  for  newspaper  pu^L  M**'  38  Wel1  88  thick- 


Long  elephant,  23  inches  wide,  in  sheets  of  12  Va  1 
for  paper-hangings,  of  various  qualities.  ~  - ar<”' 

Brown  papers  of  various  sizes  and  thicknesses  rnfli 
from  pure  rope,  and  especially  intended  for  VimSt 
purposes.  1  cuug 

A  sheet  of  brown  paper,  93  inches  wide,  420  fect  ]on 
[The  introduction  of  machinery  into  the  manufacture 
of  paper  alone  could  have  produced  a  continuous  sheet  0f 
the  immense  length  and  breadth  ’described.  In  t|10 
processes  by  which  machine -paper  is  made,  there  appeal 
n )  m  re  dilhcwltv ,  in  cons&i uenco  of  the  continuity  of 
the  manufacture,  in  making  a  sheet  of  an  indefinite  lcnml, 
than  in  making  one  of  a  few  feet;  and  if  a  supply  0f 
could  be  furnished,  the  machine  might  produce  a  ton- 
tinuous  sheet  sufficiently  long  to  encircle  the  world.] 

Buckinghamshire  and  Scotch  millboards,  for  book 
binding,  portfolios,  trays,  waiters,  or  japanned  goods, 
trunks,  steam-pipe  joints,  boxes,  cases,  gun-wadding,  &c.' 

42a  Jovnsos.  William,  St.  Mary  Cray  Haxm&etOror. 
Extra  Superfine  Writing  Papers. 

Large  blue  wove  post,  22  lbs.  per  ream. 

Large  blue  wove  post,  19  lbs.  per  ream. 

Large  blue  wove  post,  17  lbs.  per  ream. 

Large  blue  laid  post,  22  lbs.  per  ream. 

Laige  blue  laid  post,  19  lbs.  per  ream. 

Large  bank  post,  5}  lbs.  per  ream. 

Large  bank  post,  7  lbs.  per  ream. 

Large  bank  j>o.st,  10  lbs.  per  ream. 

Medium  bank  post,  8  lbs.  per  rum. 

Large  cream  laid  post,  19  lbs.  per  ream. 

Urge  cream  laid  post,  22  lbs.  per  ream. 

Email  cream  laid  post,  1 .  lbs.  per  ream. 

Small  cream  laid  post,  20  lbs.  per  ream. 

Small  cream  laid  post,  21  lbs.  per  ream. 

Small  cream  laid  post,  2a  lbs.  pep  r,  ,Uu. 

Small  blue  laid  post.  17  lbs.  per  learn. 

Small  blue  laid  post,  19  lbs.  per  ream. 

Blue  laid  foolscap,  la  lbs.  per  ream. 

Cream  laid  foolscap,  1,7  lbs.  per  ream. 

43  Tarrant,  Alfrkd,  190  High  llollom— Manufacturer. 
Specimens  of  bookbinding. 

44  Thomas  Sc  Sons,  20  Cornhill— Manufacturers. 

:  ! lb  a~IW  luBo,  and  private  ledgers  in  various 

sizes  and  bindings. 

4o  I  niNnri.i..  .j.  p.  j  u  _ 

T  Manufacturers, 

of  ~  dirmS'1,0a/(l's’  0,10  ComPosed  of  three  sheets 
bouS  ’mS  °nc,  tcn’  llan<l-inade.  Royal  drawing 
boards’  mvil  *  t*11"  S!u?ot  l  surface.  Coloured  cravan- 
cards.  ’  '  S1Z°'  rOUg  l  and  811100  tk  surface.  Direction 


•lb  Wat.;,uz,w  a  Eons.  6 QZtmdon  11  •/.' -Manufacturers. 

. . . ' . **• 

47pl— ;  84  Manufacturer, 

drawings,  plans^&c.''11*01''  f°r  C0I>J’ing  letters,  invoices, 

noctognu'h!  \vith  barrcd  frame.  Royal  desk 

lost  their  si<dn  n,  *  lllventionB,  persons  who  have 
fileiirLs  with  f.llai p  'f  Cl!ab  ed  to  correspond  with  tlu-ir 
dip.  Wltho°t  other  aid.  Registered  desk 

4S  Westlct,  3W,  Blaa/riars- 

rocco,  bookbindiiibb  >n  m°- 

» nautili  '•r,u"i'1"" 


ci:xF; 


Mm 


SPKCIMKX  OK  ANTIyl'i:  BINDING.  J.  <-OU.I>,  I  H.J 


TFtTVTFFlWi'iy 


o  •- 

O.-). 


SPKCIMKX  OF  BINDTXO, 


MU.  WKSTLK.Y. 


Kingdom.] 
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49  Wiiitakku,  Robert,  13  and  14  Little  Britain — 
Manufacturer. 

Playing-cards,  the  backs  enamelled  and  ornamented 
in  gold  and  colours. 


51  Whiteman,  F.  J.,  19  Little  Queen  Street,  Llolbom — 

Mam  i  fact  u  rer. 

Specimens  of  improved  perforated  plates,  for  marking 
linen,  and  other  articles  with  indelible  ink. 

Specimens  of  marking  on  satin,  with  permanent  ink. 
The  plates  are  engraved  and  prepared  by  a  peculiar 
process,  and  will  not  decompose  any  of  the  materials 
that  may  be  used  with  them.  (/«  North  Gallery ,  F.  18.) 

52  Widnaix,  George  Frederick,  G  Harrow 

Load,  J‘ adding  toti—  1  nventor. 

Railway,  omnibus,  and  toll-bar  pocket-book  and  purse. 


53  Wii.iaams,  John,  29  Bucklcrsbury — Manufacturer. 
An  assortment  of  ledgers. 


55  A  russ  &  Tucker,  15  Frith  Street,  Soho — 
Inventors  and  Manufacturers. 

Exterior  and  interior  views  of  the  building  for  the  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  1851,  showing  the  application  of  printing  to 
tinfoil  and  other  metallic  substances. 


50  Atkinson,  William,  Lamb's  Passage,  Finsbury 
— Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  dyed  and  embossed  calico,  for  bookbind¬ 
ing  purposes. 

59  Batten,  David,  C/apham  Common — 

Manufacturer. 

Guard  books,  and  specimens  of  bookbinding. 


00  Benner,  Dr.  W.,  B.A.  Cheyne  House,  Collegiate  School, 
Chelsea — I  n  veil  tor. 

Complete  phonological  English  alphabet,  constructing 
self-pronouncing  words  with  the  proper  orthography. 

Mechanical  syllabicator  and  model  mechanical  in¬ 
structor. 

01  Bincley,  Mark,  10  Laurence  Pountney  Lane 
— Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Patent  headbands  for  bookbinding,  made  by  machine, 
in  lengths  of  several  yards. 

O  v  k 


02  Bone,  William,  &  Son,  7 G  Fleet  Street — 
Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  bookbinding  in  cloth;  and  in  cloth  and 
morocco,  showing  the  present  state  of  the  art. 


03  Bowden,  G.,  1  L Attic  Queen  Street,  Ilolbom — 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Registered  artist’s  economical  desideratum,  having, 
when  closed,  the  appearance  of  a  small,  neat,  flat  case, 
with  a  light  waterproof,  or  fancy  leather  cover  ;  but  when 
opened  it  will  be  found  to  contain  an  improved  seat, 
with  apparatus  for  holding  the  “  desideratum,”  and  the 
necessary  requisites  for  an  artist,  either  in  sketching,  oil 
painting,  or  water-colour  drawing. 


0-4  Bretnall,  Thomas  Davis— Manufacturer, 

Patent  paper  cloth,  made  transparent  for  tracing  maps, 
plans,  engineering  and  architectural  drawings,  &c.  In 
rolls  of  100  yards  long  by  40  inches  wide,  without  fold  or 
joint.  The  same  not  transparent. 

The  surface  is  applied  to  and  incorporated  with  the 
cloth  during  the  process  of  its  manufacture. 


05  Caiin,  David,  16-  Wilson  Street,  Finsbury — 
Manufacturer  and  Importer. 

Vine  and  ivory  blacks,  for  copper-plate,  letter-press, 
and  lithographic  printers,  dyers,  japanners,  paper-stainers, 
and  curriers. 


'id  Candy,  J.  II.,  Amy’s  College ,  Strand — Inventor  and 

Proprietor. 

Map  of  the  globe,  intended  to  illustrate  a  new  method 
"f  terrestrial  delineation.  The  peculiarity  consists  in  all 
the  meridians  being  of  the  same  length,  and  all  the  paral¬ 
lels  of  latitude  in  their  true  proportion. 

[The  above  map  is  drawn  upon  a  modification  of  that 
which  is  termed  the  conical  projection. — J.  G.] 


07  Cudrton,  Edward,  26  Holies  Street— Designer. 

Specimens  of  bookbinding;  each  work  ornamented  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  era  or  the  subject  of  which  it  treats. 


(j8  Clarke,  J.,  61  I nth  St .,  Soho  Square — Manufacturer. 
Various  specimens  of  bookbinding. 


09  Cussons  &  Co.,  51  Bunhill  Row — Manufacturers. 

Bookbinders’  cloth,  dyed,  embossed,  and  finished  by  the 
exhibitors. 


7 1  Clements,  J.,  21  &  22  Little  Pultcney  Street, 

G olden  Square — Inventor. 

Material  for  bookbinding,  or  other  purposes  where  plain 
or  ornamental  surfaces  are  required. 


73  Cooke  &  Sons,  84  Cannon  Street-  Manufacturers. 
Coloured,  embossed,  and  transparent  sealing-wax,  with 

impressions.  _ _ 

74  CrOChley,  George  F.,  81  Fleet  Street — Designer. 

A  large  map  of  England  and  Wales,  consisting  of  G5 
sheets,  each  24  by  19  inches,  at  two  miles  to  the  inch 
(half  the  scale  of  the  ordinary  maps). 

Maps  of  Europe  and  the  world. 

Map  of  London  and  environs,  which  illustrates  to  the 
extent  of  six  miles  round  St.  Paul’s. 


70  De  la  Rue,  Thomas,  &  Co.,  110  Bunhill  Row — 
Manufacturers  and  Proprietors. 

Envelope-folding  machine,  invented  by  Edwin  Ilill  and 
Warren  De  la  Rue. 

[The  following  is  the  action  of  this  machine.  The 
feeding-bov  places  the  previously  cut  blank  envelopes 
on  to  a  small  platform,  which  rises  and  falls  in  the 
rectangular  recess  formed  by  the  cylindrical  axes  of 
the  folders  (shown  open  in  the  engraving) ;  the  hear¬ 
ings  of  the  folders  serving  by  their  elongation  to  guide 
the  envelope  into  its  place  at  the  moment  of  the  small 
platform  falling.  A  plunger  now  descends  and  creases 
the  envelope  by  carrying  it  between  the  folder-axes, 
at  the  same  time  turning  the  flaps  upwards  in  a 
vertical  direction:  the  plunger,  which  descended  as  a 
whole,  now  divides  into  two  parts,  the  emls  rising  and 
the  sides  remaining  down  to  hold  the  envelope  until  the 
end-folders  have  operated;  these  latter  turn  over  the 
flaps,  the  one  on  the  right  of  the  feeding-lad  taking  a 
slight  precedence,  and  being  closely  followed  by  the 
gumming  apparatus,  which  takes  gum  from  an  endless 
blanket  working  in  a  trough,  and  after  applying  it  to  the 
two  end  flaps,  retires,  at  the  same  time  the  remaining 
half  of  the  plunger  moves  upwards,  to  allow  of  the  side 
folders  turning  over  the  remaining  two  flaps,  the  folder 
nearest  the  feeder  taking  precedence.  During  theso 
operations,  the  end-folders  have  remained  at  rest,  and  the 
whole  four  open  simultaneously.  The  taking-off  appa¬ 
ratus,  with  its  fingers  tipped  with  vulcanized  caoutchouc, 
now  moves  forward  over  the  folded  envelope,  which  is 
lifted  upwards  by  the  rise  of  the  small  platform  and  re¬ 
treats  with  it,  placing  each  envelope,  as  it  is  successively 
folded,  under  those  which  have  preceded  it.  The  enve¬ 
lopes  are  now  knocked  over  on  to  an  endless  blanket,  and 
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are  conducted  by  it  between  two  cylinders  for  a  fina 
squeeze,  and  tlieu  rise  in  a  pile  up  the  trough,  seen 
against  the  right  arm  of  an  attendant,  who  is  represented 
jn  the  engraving  as  fetching  away  the  folded  work. 
There  is  a  provision  in  the  machine  by  which  the  gummer 
is  prevented  placing  gum  upon  the  platform,  in  case  the 
feeder  omits  feeding  in  an  envelope.  This  machine  works 
at  the  rate  of  2,700  envelopes  per  hour,  and  although 
superseding  hand-labour  in  folding,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
find  that,  instead  of  displacing  hands,  its  introduction, 
by  extending  the  consumption,  has,  in  reality,  created 
work  for  more  than  it  has  displaced. 


instructive  and  entertaining 


Hill  and  De  la  Hue's  Envelope  Folding  machine 


.  A’though  tl]e  fashion  of  using  envelopes  was  common 
m  l  ranee,  and  had  been,  to  a  small  extent,  introduced 
into  England  pnor  to  1809,  yet  their  consumption  Z 

ssxi  t  i°t  s  r  f  ^  - 

>839,  of  Mr.  Holla, ™lHfflW,“^f 

tlmfr3’  ^  ^“3 

machinerymcMitl^im'ented!  S°m6  °f  **  ^ 

p-lfe  !,Xl  tiw  k  ”f  T «  ri,,B  thro“Bi‘ 

«*»  .w  ,6,000  m  n”f ll”  cl,“soin 

and  the  alteration  in  the  system  of  dm™  £°“»P«*my-rate, 
enclosures  to  that  bv  weid,f  •  a’gG  by  numljer  of 
of  December,  ^  **  ** 

the  rate  was  reduced  to  one  penny  ,840’ 

number  of  letters  increased  to  169  000 m  I  IT  the 
which  were  enclosed  in  envelopes  '  T!  ’  °  '  ?b°Ut  half  of 

has  been  steadily  increasing  sLo  tu  ni”nber  of  letters 
the  year  1850,  it  3?^  ^  «*»  *«** 
347,000,000,  or  1,000,000  per  darTh^  11Umber  of 

letters  enclosed  in  envelopes1  has  lie  •  .pnTorti°n  of 

one-half  to  five-sixths  of  the  3W^mcr**^ from 
round  numbers  300,000  000  of  ^uaQtlty>  so  that  in 
through  the  Post-office-  besides  L°f 3  P8S8  ““Wally 
an  cciual  number  used’ in  private  ^  ther°  is  nearly 
11069  mUlion  «  onvelop^^on^Q79^^,^.^ 


sitiou  would  furnish  an 
study. 

In  illustration  of  the  articles  sometimes  Bent  by  p0sj 
it  may  be  cited,  that  some  years  back  Professor  Henslow 
was  in  the  habit  of  receiving,  from  members  of  an  agri¬ 
cultural  society  which  he  had  established,  specimens  of 
living  slug§  of  various  kinds,  sent  for  examination,  with 
a  view  to  his  advice  for  their  extermination.  \vere 
it  not  for  the  cheap  postage  many  of  the  publishing 
societies  now  in  existence  would  not  have  been  established 
on  account  of  the  expense  of  collecting  manuscripts’ 
transmitting  proofs,  and  circulating  books.  But  it  is  not 
only  in  this  way  that  the  postal  reform  has  extended  its 
benefits,  for  with  the  reduction  of  rates  a  liberal  policy 
has  increased  the  facilities  of  delivery  by  the  establish¬ 
ment  since  1839  of  4,600  new  post-offices,  which  are 
estimated  as  serving  about  14,000  villages. 

Returning  to  the  manufacture  of  envelopes,  we  find 
but  little  progress  until  March  1845,  when  Mr.  Edwin 
Hill  and  Mr.  \\  arren  Do  la  Rue  took  out  a  patent  for 
cutting  and  folding  machinery.  Until  this  period,  enve¬ 
lopes  had  been  folded  by  hand,  by  means  of  a  bone 
“folding-stick,”  an  experienced  workwoman  folding  about 
3,000  per  day.] 

Papers  ornamented  in  the  water-mark. 

Articles  of  Stationery. 

Plain  envelopes,  folded  by  machinery. 

Envelopes,  with  seal  flops,  embossed,  plain,  and  in 
cameo. 

Envelopes,  goffered,  lace-perforated,  and  embossed. 

Embossed  find  hico  lot  tor  pit  pern. 

Specimens  of  writing  papers,  highly  glazed,  and  in  fancy 
packets.  J 

Specimens  of  writing  papers,  highly  glazed,  goffered, 
and  m  fancy  packets.  b  ’ 

Packets  of  envelopes,  in  boxes. 

Note  and  letter  paper,  in  boxes. 

^  ^l  ai’etiercs— envelopes  and  note  papers,  in  fancy  wrap- 

Newspapcr  envelopes.  Paper-cloth  envelopes, 
ehouc UmeUt  baUci8;  mat*°  up  I,aPer>  lined  with  caout- 

Cards  for  weddings,  envelopes  and  “  At  home”  notes, 
wafei-s  and  ties ,  silver-edged,  printed  in  silver,  plain  em¬ 
bossed,  and  embossed  in  silver, 

(  auls  em  elopes,  and  letter  and  note  papers,  plain  and 
embossed,  for  mourning. 

Surface-coiom-ed  and  enamelled  papers,  coloured  by 
baud  and  by  machinery,  patented  by  Warren  Dela  Rue. 

uefatme  papers.  Embossed  papers. 

color8  printed  m  colours'  gold  and  silver,  and  metal 

P?|T18’  ^l10  changing  colours  of  which  are 
Thomas  I  )7la  Hue  &  °f  CoIoUrle8a  varuish>  patented  by 

^  fr"m 

1  lain  gold  and  silver  papers. 

Embossed  gold  and  silver  papers. 

Gold  borders,  for  box  makers. 

P1  .  Pasteboards,  Cards,  $c. 

,U..cauPs’  "dh  plain  and  ornamental  backs,  cora- 


ridescent. 

So2;bff'ds,’  P1"”  »"<!  embossed, 
counting-boards,  tinted  and  plain. 


T  n .  l  i)  Printing. 

printing.  *°  aQ<^  ^°-  8  catalogue,  as  a  specimen  of  type 

pntegdd and  colour)  a!ffi  ^ ***** 
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Box-tops,  printed  in  gold  and  colours,  niul  embossed. 

Hands  for  piece  goods,  printed  in  gold  and  colours,  and 
embossed.  Book-covers. 

Ball-tickets,  admission  tickets,  and  programmes. 

Printing  inks. 

Bookbinding. 

All  the  designs  are  produced  by  the  combination  of  four 
hundred  new  tools,  cut  from  designs  by  Mr.  Owen  Jones. 

Albums,  bound  in  wood,  leather,  and  velvet. 

Scrap-books.  Portfolios.  Music  books.  Manuscript 
books. 

Memorandum  books.  Indelible  diaries. 

Pocket  ledgers,  and  account  books. 

Solid  sketch-books  and  drawing-blocks.  Drawing  books. 

Writing-desks,  cabinets,  and  envelope-cases,  in  wood, 
leather,  and  velvet. 

Pocket-books,  wallets,  and  card-cases,  in  leather  and 
velvet.  Sermon,  tourist,  and  note-cases. 

Despatch-boxes.  Playing-card  boxes.  Pocket  chess¬ 
boards. 

Blotting-cases,  in  wood,  leather,  and  velvet. 

“  MacCabes,”  or  pamphlet,  letter,  or  music-holders. 


77  Armstrong,  John,  It  Great  College  Street  North, 

Co  nulen  Toi.cn . — Sculp  tor. 

An  illustrated  music  sheet,  containing  two  sets  of 
quadrilles.  No.  1.  "Quadrilles  Antique.”  No.  2. 
"  Quadrilles  of  All  Nations.”  Arranged  by  Philip  Klitz, 
engraved  by  the  exhibitor.  Published  by  John  Klitz, 
No.  l'JS  Tottenham  Court  Road. 


78  Caslon  &,  Co.,  Chisirell  Street  -  Producers. 
Specimens  of  caligraphic  type,  engraved  and  produced 

under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  E.  Boileau.  Printed 
specimen.  The  caligraphic  types  in  chase. 

Specimens  of  improved  coloured  printing  inks,  manu¬ 
factured  so  as  to  bo  readily  mixed  with  the  varnish  when 
wanted.  By  an  improved  process  these  colours,  after 
having  been  deprived  of  all  extraneous  substances,  are 
reduced  to  the  finest  powder,  requiring  only  the  use  of  a 
palette  knife  to  mix  them  to  the  consistency  of  ordinary 
printing  ink,  thus  effecting  a  great  saving,  and  facilitating 
the  labour  of  the  ornamental  printer. 

79  Doisns,  Kidd,  &  Co.,  134  Fleet  Street — Designers 

and  Manufacturers. 

Embossed  drawing-boards,  cards,  and  paper ;  enchased  or 
lace-bordered  cards  and  paper;  also,  embossed  tableaux, 
exhibiting  the  application  of  embossing  to  the  fine  arts. 


80  Stokes,  Robert,  Ivy  Cottage,  Kingston J — Inventor. 

Three  bottles  of  chemical  ink.  This  ink  may  be  em¬ 
ployed  on  writing  paper  or  parchment  besmeared  with 
grease.  It  is  intended  to  be  serviceable  to  butchers, 
bakers,  oilmen,  conveyancers,  and  solicitors. 

• 

8 .'3  IIky wood,  John,  170  Deansgate,  Manchester 
• — Manufacturer. 

Foolscap  quarto  copy-books,  with  printed  headings. 
Post  quarto  copy-books,  in  two  qualities  of  paper. 

84  Hamer,  Alfred,  Iforsforth,  near  Leeds — 

Manufacturer. 

Cloth  papers  for  pressing  and  finishing  woollen  cloths. 
Press  papers  for  stuff  goods,  both  rolled  and  glazed. 
Glazed  papers  used  for  cotton  goods.  Gun  wadding  of  a 
new  description. 

85  Hastings  &  Mkllor,  Leeds — Manufacturers. 

Press  papers,  for  pressing  woollen  cloths.  Brown  papers, 

glazed  and  unglazed,  for  wrapping  up  woollen  and  other 
manufactured  articles. 


80  Ivnight,  J.  Y.,  39  Briggate,  .Leeds — Manufacturer. 

Ledgers,  royal  folio  paper,  ten  quires,  white  vellum,  mo¬ 
rocco  bands;  smaller  account  books,  in  common  binding. 
These  books,  when  open,  present  a  perfectly  flat  surface. 

[Official  Illust 
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87  Bacster,  Samuel,  &  Sons,  15  Paternoster  Bote— 

Producers. 

Polyglot  bible,  printed  in  separate  pocket  volumes, 
which  correspond,  page  for  page,  with  each  other;  so  that 
a  convenient  polyglot  Bible  of  two,  three,  four,  or  more 
languages  may,  at  pleasure,  bo  formed  by  placing  the 
required  number  of  volumes  before  the  reader. 

Other  specimens  of  typography  and  binding. 


88  Cross,  George,  2  New  Coventry  Street — Inventor 
and  Manufacturer. 

Print  collector’s  improved  scrap-book,  without  guards, 
by  which  prints,  drawings,  &c.,  may  be  put  close  up  to 
the  back,  and  withdrawn  without  injuring  their  edges. 


89  Riviere,  Robert,  28  Great  Queen  Street, 
Lincoln’s  /mi  Fields — Designer. 

Specimens  of  bookbinding,  viz.:  — 

Spenser’s  works,  folio,  morocco,  tooled  with  a  double 
interlaced  monogram  (R.  Riviere)  ;  the  inside  covers 
tooled  with  cipher  E.  S. 

Yirgilii  Opera,  royal  8vo,  inlaid  with  variegated  leather 
on  white  morocco;  inside  covers  tooled  in  foliated  curves. 

Common  Prayer,  folio,  in  antique  morocco. 

Chronicles  of  England,  4to,  tree-marbled  calf. 

[Inlaid  or  mosaic  binding  is  produced  by  sticking 
various  coloured  leathers,  silk,  velvet,  or  paper  on  the 
cover,  and  finishing  the  joints  by  gilding. 

Tree-marbling  is  the  mottling  or  marbling  caused  by 
potiriug  a  solution  of  green  copperas  (protosulphate  of 
iron),  on  the  cover,  and  causing  it  to  flow  somewhat  in  the 
form  of  a  tree— W.  D.  L.  E.] 


90  Ferguson  Brothers,  Edinburgh — Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  printing  type — nonpareil,  minion,  brevier, 
bourgeois,  long  primer,  and  small  pica. 


91  Neil,  Robert,  13  North  Bank  Street,  BdMurgh — 
Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  bookbinding,  viz.: — 

An  imperial  quarto  Bible,  morocco  super  extra,  morocco 
insides,  with  satin  fly-leaves.  The  outside  of  tire  boards 
and  back  is  a  specimen  of  hand-tooling,  illuminated;  and 
the  inside  of  the  boards  the  same,  not  illuminated;  in 
the  interior  of  the  oval  on  each  side  of  the  shield,  on 
white  morocco,  is  a  family  register;  and  on  the  satin  fly¬ 
leaves,  is  another  specimen  of  blocking;  or  the  edges,  are 
the  etchings  of  three  churches — top,  St.  John’s,  Edin¬ 
burgh;  bottom,  St.  Giles’,  Edinburgh ;  front,  St.  Mungo’s, 
Glasgow. 

A  morocco  case  for  the  Bible,  so  designed  that  the 
Bible  maybe  fully  seen,  without  handling  or  removing  it 
from  the  cushion  at  the  bottom  of  the  case. 


92  Sinclair,  Duncan,  &  So.v,  Whiteford  House, 

Edinburgh — Designers  and  Manufacturers. 

Small  founts  of  music  type  of  different  size  and  body. 
Cases  containing  the  numerous  characters — about  300  in 
each  fount — with  a  plan  showing  the  position  and  number 
of  each  separate  character,  for  the  setting  up  of  any  piece 
of  music,  however  difficult. 

Specimen-pages  of  each  of  the  above  music  founts, 
printed  from  type  and  stereotype  plates.  Books  contain¬ 
ing  specimens  of  all  the  book  and  newspaper  letter  founts. 
Specimen -sheets  of  uniform  founts  of  book  and  newspaper 
letter.  _ 

93  Waterston,  George,  Edinburgh — Manufacturer. 
Specimens  of  sealing  wax  and  wafers  of  various  colours 

and  qualities. 

94  Mackenzie,  W.,  London  Street,  Glasgow — Inventor. 

A  volume  printed  in  church  text-,  illuminated  with  red 

capitals;  the  types  of  each  sheet  were  composed  only 
once,  and  both  colours  were  printed  from  the  same  form 
without  lifting,  a  method  which  secures  perfect  register, 
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Bancks  Brothers,  Wcirhouse  Mill,  Chatham 
Manufacturer?. 

Patent  writing-papers,  embellished  with  ornamental 
designs,  anti  authenticated  by  autograph  signatures  m 
the  water-mark. 


[The  water-mark  on  paper  was,  until  within  a  very 
short  period,  confined  to  the  ribbing  of  laid -papers,  or  the 
distinctive  mark  of  the  paper-maker.  Recently,  ornamental 
designs  have  been  produced,  bymeans  of  wires  sewn  on  the 
hand-mould  or  the  dandy-roller  of  the  paper  machine,  of 


which  specimens  are  exhibited.  This  improvement  was 
introduced  by  the  Messrs.  Busbridge.  The  process  consists 
in  forming  the  required  design  in  brass  plates,  which  are 
sewn  on  the  mould  or  dandy-roller.] 


97  Bcdden,  Ebenezkr,  Cambridge — Designer  and 

Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  bookbinding: — Album,  inlaid  in  colours, 
with  interlacing  band  pattern,  edged  with  body  colours, 
inside  joints  and  vellums  inlaid,  gilt,  and  painted;  the 
leaves  gilt,  silvered,  and  painted  with  brilliant  colours. 
Bible  in  purple  morocco,  with  gilt  cover  and  joints. 


107  Iv  NIGHT  &  HawKJES.  Stanhope  Foundry,  l.'S  Clcrhmrcll 

Close — Manufacturers. 

Stereotype  casts  from  printing  type,  of  the  various 
sizes  and  characters;  in  English.  German,  Irish,  Syrian 
Hindostanee,  Chaldee,  Persian,  See.,  together  with  the 
type  and  the  moulds. 

‘  Stereotype  easts  from  engravings  in  wood,  steel,  See. 

Specimens  of  stereotype  plates  for  surface  printing  in 
colours. 

Stereotype  plates  for  embossing. 

108  Rock  Brothers  &  Pays k,  11  Wnlbrook 

Manufacturers. 

Account  books  with  metallic  bands ;  fancy  note  and 
other  papers;  blotting  pads;  sketch  books;  publication 
folios;  and  memorandum  books  with  new  elastic  bands  for 
clasps. 

Albums  and  scrap-books,  three  of  the  latter  contain¬ 
ing  nearly  2,000  views  in  England:  produced  by  the  exhi¬ 
bitors.  _ 

109  Orr,  W.  S.  &  Co.,  Amen  Corner  -Producers. 
Various  works  in  plain  and  ornamental  binding,  includ¬ 
ing  russia,  morocco,  calf,  antique  calf,  and  cloth. 

Series  of  maps,  illustrating  the  physical  features  and 
phenomena  of  the  globe. 

110  Pktkerd,  Jons  Parsons-  Designer. 

Original  design  in  penmanship,  showing  the  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  Tate’s  exchequer  ink. 


98  Whitklev  &  Sons,  Stu inland — Producers . 
Specimens  of  press  boards. 


100  Smith.  Edward,  Felling  Shore,  Gateshead — 
Producer. 

Glazed  brown  paper,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Thomas 
Gallon  &  Co.,  paper  brokers,  Felling  Shore.  Glazed  by 
an  improved  process. 


101  Cowan,  Alexander,  &  Sons,  Valley-field  Mills, 
near  EditJmrgh,  and  45  Upper  Thames  Strut — 
Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  paper.  Large  cream  laid,  large  blue  laid, 
thick  cream  laid,  and  thick  blue  laid,  post  folio,  note 
and  letter  papers.  Blue  wove  and  laid  hank  post  for 
foreign  correspondence,  &c.  Blue  laid  medium  and  demy 
for  account  books.  Bank  note  paper.  Envelopes  in 
packets.  Pictorial  note  papers,  with  views  in  oil  colours. 
Fine  printing  demy.  Account  books,  various. 


402  v  1LDES,  V  illtam,  Snodlatid,  Rochester — Designer 
and  Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  writing  paper  ornamented  by  wreaths  of 
flowers  in  the  water -mark.— Registered  design. 

103  Wiseman,  Henry  Richard,  9  Trinity  St.,  Cambridge 
— Manufacturer. 

The  King’s  Bible,  in  two  volumes,  printed  at  the  Pitf 
Press  Cambridge,  bound  in  royal  scarlet  morocco,  tooled 
yvith  illuminated  vellum  fly-leaves,  tooled  edges,  See. 

106  Cuxdall  &  Addey,  21  Old  Rond  Strcet~VnU\shev< 
Specimens  of  bookbinding:— 

In  gold  paper,  the  ornamental  design  being  printed  o, 
it  m  colours,  by  means  of  wooden  blocks  ° 

47ST1  Cl°thi  m  mam’  with  a  pierce 

f0r  “**«#«•> 

efttnX' rtteuebmWfCU^  **'■*  the  »,1 

tablet  manufactured  by  V?  pf  ‘,t'’  f'ot'!etion.  Tt 
Trent.  Dy  "  ’  1  •  c°peland,  at  Stoke-upoi 


111  WE8TLF.YS  Se  Co.,  Friar  street,  Jimt-o'Y  C"imninis— 

Manufacturers. 

Various  specimens  of  bookbinding,  in  plain  and  orna¬ 
mental  styles;  several  gilt,  with  appropriate  and  emblem¬ 
atical  tooling;  including  the  Holy  Bible,  royal  folio, 
Oxford,  bound  in  purple  morocco,  with  enchased  flop-, 
corners,  and  centres ;  and  painted  edges,  in  gold  and 
colours,  with  appropriate  Scripture  texts  from  the  Old  and 
New  Testament. 

112  Folk  v h i >.  W.  J, 

Specimens  of  printing  from  wood  blocks. 

113  Evans,  Edwin,  Yorkshire  Street ,  Oldham  Designer. 
Specimen  of  typography. 


117  Macxatr,  William,  Glasgow  Producer. 
Specimens  of  bookbinding:  Imperial  quarto  volume, 

bound  in  morocco,  super-extra,  modern  style;  Encyclo¬ 
paedia  of  the  Fine  Arts,  demy  quarto,  bound  in  calf, 
super-extra,  antique  style;  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  impe¬ 
rial  octavo,  morocco,  super-extra,  antique  style;  Gallery 
of  Nature  and  Aid,  royal  octavo,  calf,  super  extra,  modern 
style. 

118  Stirling,  W.,  KinintircJfou.se,  Glasgow-  Proprietor. 
A  copy  of  the  Bible  printed  by  Her  Majesty's  printer 

in  Scotland  in  1811:  only  100  copies  of  this  edition  were 
printed  on  large  paper;  it  is  bound  in  white  morocco, 
and  gilt,  as  a  specimen  of  bookbinding  in  Glasgow. 


419  Todd,  John,  Perth — Manufacturer. 

Writing  inks  and  ink  powders,  known  as  the  tc  Perth 

writing  inks,”  made  up  in  different  sizes  of  bottles  or 
packages.  One  is  a  carbonaceous  ink.  said  to  be  inde¬ 
structible  by  the  action  of  air  or  light,  or  any  known 
chemical  agent. 

420  l5 auk er,  J.  H.,  Oxford — Proprietor. 
Illustrated  books. 


1_1  1  lowman,  J.,  St.  Aid  dr's  Street,  Oxford — Inventor 
.p  and  Manufacturer, 

ortablo  copying  letter-case,  for  taking  c<  ipies  of  let  tors, 
•  ocuments,  &c.,  written  in  ink,  by  the  mere  pressure  of 
ic  hand.  The  process  is  simple  and  expeditious. 


Kingdom. 
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123  Cocks,  Robert,  &  Co.,  AV«?  Rue  liny  ton  Street — 
Part  Manufacturers. 

Dr.  Boyce’s  collection  of  Cathedral  Music,  edited  by 
Joseph  Warren,  in  3  vols.,  large  folio;  containing  the 
services  and  anthems  of  the  great  English  Church  com¬ 
posers  from  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  viz.,  Thomas 
Tallis,  Richard  Farrant  Byrd,  Revan,  John  Bull,  Morley, 
Drs.  Christopher  Tye,  Mirchild,  Henry  Aldrich,  Robert 
Creyghton,  and  Benjamin  Rogers  ;  also  by  Orlando  Gib- 
hons,  Thomas  Tomkins,  John  Parsons,  William  Monday, 
William  Lawes,  Henry  Purcell,  Pelham  Humphrey,  Jere¬ 
miah  Clark,  Dr.  John  Blow,  Matthew  Locke,  Goldwin, 
Weldon,  Michael  Wise,  Dr.  Turner,  and  Dr.  William 
Croft,  with  memoirs  of  the  composers,  anti  a  portrait  of 
Dr.  Boyce.  Exhibited  as  a  specimen  of  the  art  of  en¬ 
graving  and  stamping-musical  notes  on  plates  of  pewter — 
also  of  music,  printing,  and  bookbinding.  This  work  is 
printed  from  more  than  1,200  plates. 

[William  Boyce,  Mus.  Doc.,  was  born  in  1710.  He  was 
organist  to  several  churches  successively;  and  finally,  on 
the  death  of  Dr.  Greene,  1775,  of  the  Chapel  Royal. 
This  great  work  was  the  projection  and  partly  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  his  predecessor  (Dr.  G.)  Boyce  died  in  1779,  and 
was  buried  in  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral. —  H.  E.  D.J 


124-  Fi GOINS,  Vincent  &  James,  17  &  18  West  Sired, 
Smithfeld-  1  lesignera  and  Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  type-  some  of  the  ornamental  letters 
being  of  French  and  German  design. 

Raw  materials  of  type  metal — lead,  tin,  and  antimony. 
Type  metal  of  different  qualities. 

Type  mould  and  matrix.  Type  mould  taken  to  pieces. 
Two  wood-cuts  ;  metal  matrices  made  from  them;  casts 
from  the  matrices. 

Electrotype  copper  matrices  from  casts,  illustrative  of 
the  process  of  polytyping  wood-cuts. 

Form,  super  royal,  containing  upwards  of  220,000 
pieces  of  pearl  type,  weighing  10  stone,  held  in  suspension 
by  lateral  pressure,  technically  called  “  locking  up.” 


127  Novello,  J.  Alfred,  60  hem  St,, Soho,  $-24 Poultry 
.  — Producer. 

Specimens  of  music  type,  and  a  sketch  of  the  method 
of  printing  music  from  moveable  types,  showing  all  the 
various  pieces,  their  shapes,  and  the  cases  in  which  they 
are  arranged  before  the  compositor. 


1  28  Manciun  &  Morel,  8  Wilson  Street ,  Gray's  Inn  Road 
— M  an  u  factu  rers . 

A  wood-cut,  stereotype  plates,  and  engravings. 

[The  bituminous  stereotype  plates  arc  for  printing  pur¬ 
poses;  and  though  new  in  this  country,  have  been  exten¬ 
sively  used  in  France  for  the  last  two  or  three  years;  their 
advantage  over  the  metal  plates  consists  in  their  hardness, 
which  renders  them  more  lasting,  and  in  the  fineness  of 
their  impressions,  which  is  stated  to  be  equal  to  those  of 
the  wood-cut.  ] 

134  Clark,  W.,  Dunfermline,  Scotland — Designer. 

Specimens  of  bookbinding,  viz: — 

Bible,  Svo,  full-bound  in  maroon  Turkey  morocco,  gilt 
edges,  hand-tooled  in  gold  on  back  and  sides,  with  satin 
linings. 

[Hand-tooled  designs  arc  usually  employed  in  the 
higher  class  of  bindings,  and  are  formed  by  the  com¬ 
bination  of  a  number  of  separate  tools  arranged  according 
to  the  taste  of  the  workman. — W.  D.  L,  R.J 

Chalmers’  History  of  Dunfermline,  8vo,  full-bound  in 
red  Turkey  morocco,  h  and-tooled  in  gold  and  silver  on 
back  and  sides,  and  with  silver  and  satin  linings. 

"Wylie’s  Scenes  from  the  Bible,  8vo,  full-bound  in 
scarlet  calf,  fancy  bronzed  paper  linings,  gilt  edges,  hand- 
tooled  back  and  sides,  with  gold  and  silver. 


Cheeyer’s  Winding  0f  the  Water  of  Life,  Svo  full- 
bouud  m  green  calf,  fancy  bronzed  paper  linings,  gilt 
edges,  band-tooled  back  and  .sides,  with  gold  and  silver. 

[Bookbinders,  previous  to  gilding,  prepare  the  leather 
with  white  of  egg,  or  glair,  as  it  is  technically  called,  and, 
after  it  has  dried,  apply  the  gold  or  silver  leaf  with 
heated  tools  of  the  required  design.  The  glair  softens 
and  attaches  itself  to  the  gold,  which  is  readily  removed 
from  those  parts  not  so  impressed. — W  1).  L.  R.] 

The  Great  Teacher,  by  Dr.  Harris,  post  Svo,  half-bound 
m  green  morocco,  scarlet  cloth  sides,  fancy  bronzed  paper 
linings,  gilt  edge,  hand-tooled,  gilt  on  back,  the  sides 
wrought  with  gold  and  silver. 


1 3o  Clark  &  Davidson,  J Ianehline ,  Scotland — 
Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  bookbinding  in  wood,  &c.,  viz. : 

I  ictoiial  Bible,  bound  in  wood  boards,  ornamented 
with  arabesques. 

Songs  of  Scotland,  bound  in  wood  boards,  in  imitation  of 
tartan,  with  view  ol  Ranks  ofDoon,  in  ornamental  shield. 

Portfolios,  with  wood  boards,  in  imitation  of  tartan,  and 
views;  Balmoral  Castle,  in  ornamental  shields;  Holyrood 
Palace,  in  ornamental  shield;  A ndernach  on  the  Rhine,  &c. 

Scotch  snuff-box,  and  Scotch  fancy  wood-work. 

Note-books.  Metallic  books,  with  arabesques.  Orna¬ 
mented  wood  flower-vases.  Enamelled  wood  egg-cup 
stand.  Portable  work-box.  Thread-reel  boxes.  Crochot- 
boxes  and  cases.  Needle-books,  boxes,  and  cases.  Snuff¬ 
boxes  of  fancy  wood.  Match-boxes.  Toilette-bottle 
cases.  Razor-cases  and  strops.  Spectacle-cases  and  slips. 
Paper-folders  and  book-marks.  Pomatum  and  scent 
boxes;  and  scissor-cases.  All  with  imitation  of  tartan. 

136  Bradbury  &  Evans,  Whitt  friars- — Producers. 

Specimen  of  letter-press  and  wood-cut  printing. 

137  Dun. man,  James,  Camherwcll  Place,  New  Road  — 

Inventor. 

Specimens  of  three  sorts  of  self-sealing  envelopes : — 
First — A  metallic  capsule  attached  to  the  envelope,  con¬ 
taining  cement,  which,  by  the  pressure  of  the  thumb, 
spreads  and  seals.  Second — Adhesive  cement  attached  to 
the  envelopes,  in  the  sealing  position,  with  a  piece  of 
metallic  foil  between  the  cemented  surfaces,  on  removing 
which,  by  pressure,  the  envelope  is  sealed.  Third — The 
same  in  principle  as  the  last,  without  the  interposing  foil, 
a  portion  of  the  envelope  being  turned  between  the 
cemented  surfaces:  this  requires  warmth,  as  the  cement 
is  harder  than  in  the  preceding. 


139  Wright,  J.,  14  &  15  Noel  Street,  Soho — Producers. 

Various  specimens  of  bookbinding,  including  the  illu¬ 
minated  books  of  the  middle  ages,  by  H.  Noel  Hum¬ 
phrey  and  Owen  Jones.  Imperial  folio,  hound  in  brown 
morocco;  the  boards  cut  and  blued;  tooled  in  the  antique 
style,  the  edges  gilt  and  tooled,  and  many  other  choice 
works,  in  varied  and  appropriate  ornamental  styles. 


140  Pickering,  William,  in  Piccadilly — Producer. 

Specimens  of  printing,  viz. : — 

1 .  The  Victoria  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  carefully  col¬ 
lated,  and  adapted  to  the  present  reign ;  printed  in  large 
old  English  type,  by  Mr.  Whittingham,  with  floriated 
initial  letters,  and  the  mbricks  in  red. 

2.  King  Edward  Vltli’s  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  with 
musical  notes  by  J ohn  Merbecke,  1 550. 

3.  Euclid,  the  first  six  books,  with  coloured  diagrams  and 
symbols,  used  instead  of  letters,  for  facilitating  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  Euclid.  This  work  is  a  specimen  of  letter-press 
printing  in  colours,  not  hitherto  used. 

4  The  Princess  Elizabeth,  Francis  I.,  and  an  enamel, 
being  specimens  of  the  dresses,  decorations,  missal  orna¬ 
ment,  and  decorative  art  of  the  middle  ages,  by  lleniy 
Shaw,  F.S.A.  0  TT  0 
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[United 


141  Elms,  Hercules,  Ifard'dck  Street,  Dublin 

Producer. 

Specimens  of  poetry  published  by  J.  Smith,  49  Long 
Acre.  _ _ 

142  Ralph,  Frederick  W.,  36  Throgmorton  Street — • 

Manufacturer. 

Registered  polychrest  envelopes,  made  in  three  sizes, 
and  self-sealing;  invented  to  combine  in  one  the  note 
and  envelope,  so  that  the  contents  are  always  identified 
with  the  address  and  postmark;  important  in  evidence; 
and  for  correspondence  and  business  purposes,  economical 
in  regard  to  expense  and  time.  When  used  as  envelopes 
only,  they  are  more  secure  for  patterns  and  enclosures 
than  those  in  common  use. 


143  Dewdney,  John,  Cutlompton — Manufacturer. 
Specimens  of  paper. 


144  By  am,  Eliza,  Bazaar,  Soho  Si/uare — Producer. 

Compound  stationery  case;  travelling,  writing,  working, 
dressing,  and  refreshment  case;  lady’s  carriage  companion, 
&c. 

147  Lamb,  John,  Newcastle-under-Lyme — Manufacturer. 
Reel  of  pottery  tissue-paper,  used  for  printing  earthen¬ 
ware  from  copper  rollers  by  machinery. 

Ream  of  pottery  tissue  for  printing  china  and  earthen¬ 
ware  from  flat  copper  plates. 

Capstan,  or  piece  of  old  round  rope,  and  piece  or 
length  of  old  flat  coal-pit  rope,  the  material  from  which 
the  paper  is  manufactured. 

[The  paper  manufactured  for  the  purpose  of  the  potter 
was  made  of  linen  rags,  but  it  is  now  almost  always  made 
from  cordage,  and  is  unsized.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that 
being  printed  on  with  ink,  of  the  colour  required  on  the 
ware,  and  of  such  a  nature  as  to  fix  firmly,  it  is  rubbed 
upon  the  “biscuit”  with  a  roll  of  flannel,  and  being 
placed  aside  for  a  short  period,  it  is  plunged  into  water, 
and  the  bibulous  paper  removed  with  a  sponge,  leaving  the 
impression  on  the  piece  of  pottery.— R.  H.  ] 

148  Newbury,  J.  &  R.,  2  and  3  Hemlock  Street, 

Carey  Street — Manufacturers. 

Gold  and  coloured  papers  for  bookbinding,  &c. 

149  Venables,  Wilson,  &  Tyler,  17  Quecnhithe- 

Manufacturers  and  Wholesale  Stationers. 
Specimens  of  the  present  state  of  the  paper  manufac- 
andi-™!  ’  ClaSSifted  aUd  arran°ed  in  Portfolios 

Specimens  of  the  material  used  in  its  various  stages  of 
preparation  for  the  manufacture  of  paper.  ° 

[Among  the  specimens,  which  are  very  numerous  and 
cut™  pattern  of  all  the  papers  io  ordta  J  2  ™ 

several  descriptions  manufactured  for  the  occLion  'of  ! 
'  °l  J  8Upen°r  character>  aUfI  possessing  improved  qualities .  ] 

this  country,  cut  and  cast  an,.,  7  jji 

Wbition.  The  who!’, ^of  “  i'"  .f',c  K* 

Uurty-uvo  verses,  is  contained  in  twi 

151  Acs™,  \Vu.u„,  5  j 

Fancy  bones,  &c. 

15p2 

Fancy  stationeiy.  1  °ducer- 


153  Hampton,  B.,  14  Fountain  street,  Manchester— 

Manufacturer. 

Labels,  tickets,  No.,  used  to  ornament  manufactured 
goods. 

154  Specimens  of  Books  and  Tracts  of  the  Rm 

gious  Tract  Society,  instituted  1799.  Depositories 
56  Paternoster  Row,  65  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  and 
164  Piccadilly.  Treasurer,  John  Gurney  Hoare,  Esii  • 
Honorary  Secretaries,  Rev.  W.  W.  <  ’haiurmevs,  M  \ 
and  Rev.  Ebeuozer  Henderson,  D.D,  Corresnuudina 
Secretary,  Mr.  Jones.  1 

The  Society  was  formed  to  promote  the  circulation  of 
religious  books  and  treatises  in  foreign  countries,  a*  well 
as  throughout  the  British  dominions.  It  constitutes  a 
Christian  union  of  members  of  the  Established  Church 
and  of  Protestant  dissenters.  It.  has  printed  important 
tracts  and  books  in  about  110  languages;  its  annual 
circulation  from  the  Depository  in  London,  and  froj„ 
various  foreign  auxiliaries,  amounts  to  about  24,O(>0  0i'K>- 
its  receipts,  for  sales  and  benevolent  objects,  to  more 
than  62,000/.  ;  aud  its  total  distribution  to  March,  JH5I 
including  the  issues  of  its  affiliated  societies,  to  about 
549,000,000  of  copies  of  its  publications.  There  are  now 
about  4,74:t  English  publications,  besides  several  hundred 
in  foreign  languages,  on  its  catalogue.  These  works  are 
varied  in  size  and  contents,  and  suited  to  different  classes 
of  the  community.  Several  books  and  tracts  specially 
designed  to  improve  and  commemorate  the  Great  Exhi¬ 
bition  have  been  issued  in  English,  French,  German,  and 
Italian.  By  a  carefully  arranged  system  in  the  concerns 
of  the  Depository,  the  sale  of  the  publications  is  made  to 
cover  all  the  expenses  of  producing  them,  and  of'  tho 
necessary  establishment  of  the  Society.  Thus  the  whole 
°f  the  subscriptions,  donations,  and  contributions  is 
applied  to  the  gratuitous  circulation  of  its  publications, 
without  any  deduction  fir  charge  whatever.  In  aid  of 
home  and  foreign  benevolent  objects,  the  Society  receives 
about  6,560/.  per  annum,  while  its  grants  during  the 
past  year  were  8,560/.,  being  2,ooo/.  beyond  the  receipts. 

1  .  Committee  have  supplied  3,028  'libraries,  at  half- 
ince,  to  National,  British,  Parochial,  Dav.  and  Sunday 
Schools,  which  were  unable  to  pay  the  full  amount, 
the  total  grants  of  libraries,  for  various  interesting 
objects,  amount  to  6,055. 

1  lie  Society  has  translated,  printed,  and  circulated 
works  m  the  following  languages:  - 

Western  Europe.- English,  Welsh,  Gaelic,  Irish  in 
native  characters,  Irish  in  Roman  characters,  Mauks, 
.trench,  Breton,  Spanish,  Portuguese. 

Ls  art  hern  Europe.  Icelandic,  Swedish,  Lapponeso,  Fin¬ 
nish,  Danish,  Norwegian. 

■  ~Kuss’  Revel  Esthonian,  Dorpat  Estho- 

Cetteig  Tartar-Tuikisli,  Buriat,  C'almuc. 

_  ...  "r<lPf-  Dutch,  Flemish,  Gorman,  German 

v'  r\,Lltlmaman’  r°lish'  Wendiah,  Bohemian,  Scla- 
\omc,  Magyar. 

V;  y)C'  French,  German,  Latiu,  Romanes®, 

T  rti4  V  Malteso>  Modern  Greek  Albanian 

w?feek  character,  Turkish  in  Ar- 
mcman  character  Moldavian,  Bulgarian,  Syriac. 

Vuw  Tnci  Of  Brier,  Countries.  —  Georgian,  Georgian 
Igar,  ancient  and  modern  Armenian. 

THt!b,:ew’  Arabic,  Syriac,  Persic, 
ters  Beivr  it'18Cii  ’  I.,l< Histani,  I  rdu  in  Roman  charac- 
Teboim  ?£’  Bengai'A.n«l0>  Oriya,  Hindu,',  N agree, 
Guiaratti  5?  Midayalim,  Tula,  Mahmtta 


oaos,  uai 

Japanese,  Corean. 

in  ArabL^LUavV  •”*  Goman  characters,  Malay 

Further  Bulan e s-°"  ’  u^1S’.  Dajak,  Javanese,  Madurese. 
Tongiv,  Samoan,  New  Tahitian'  Garotongan, 

haric,  Spanish  Hebrew?''  Sec*luana>  Kaffir>  Dulm,  Am- 


Kingdom.] 
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America. —  Ivarif,  Mosquito,  Greenlandish  Esquimaux, 
Mohawk,  Ojibbewa. 

[Through  the  disinterested  agency  of  devoted  friends 
and  missionaries,  of  different  denominations,  several  lan¬ 
guages  have,  for  the  first  time,  been  brought  into  a 
written  form,  and  a  sacred  character  lias  been  given  by  the 
Christian  press  to  the  earliest  literature  of  a  people  just 
emerging  from  a  state  of  barbarism.  As  an  illustration 
of  the  extent  of  the  Society’s  operations,  it  may  be  stated 
that  Bunyan's  celebrated  work,  “  The  Pilgrim’s  Progress,” 
has  been  issued  in  28  of  the  principal  languages  of  the 
earth,  spoken  probably  by  more  than  one-half  of  the  human 
family.  In  some  instances  the  work  has  been  printed  in 
Homan  characters,  as  in  the  following  examples: — 

In  Malagasy,  for  the  use  of  the  persecuted  Christians 
in  the  island  of  Madagascar,  thus: — 

Italia  niaingia  tety  ambony  tally  aho,  dia  nijanona  tamy 
ny  fitoerana  iray  nisy  lavabato,  ary  maudry  tao  aho,  ka 
natory;  ary  rahn  natory  aho,  dia  uauonofy. 

In  Tahitian,  for  the  inhabitants  of  various  islands  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  thus: — 

I  to’u  hahaero  raa  na  roto  i  medebara  o  teie  nei  ao, 
haero  atura  van  i  te  hoe  vahi,  e  ana  tei  taua  vahi  ra 
tapae  atura  van  i  reira  e  roohia  ihora  i  te  taoto  i  roto  i 
taua  ana  ra. 

The  original  of  these  translations  is  the  following: — As  I 
walked  through  the  wilderness  of  this  world,  1  lighted  on 
a  certain  place  where  was  a  den,  and  laid  me  down  in  that 
place  to  sleep,  and  as  I  slept  1  dreamed  a  dream. 

Specimen  of  Chinese  tract,  entitled  “The  Summary  of 
the  Gospel:” — 
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155  Swann,  Thomas  Francis,  43  Southampton  Buildings 
— Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Specimen  of  red  marking-ink  for  linen,  silk,  &c. 


156  Webb,  William,  34  Southampton  Buildings, 
Chancery  Lane — Producer. 

An  improved  instrument  for  writing  with  pens  and  ink 
several  copies  simultaneously. 


157  Hood,  J.  H.,  25  lied  Lion  Square — Producer. 
Improved  portfolios,  illuminated  vellum  binding,  See. 

158  Leighton,  Jane  &  Robert,  IFarp  Alley,  Shoe  Lane. 
Specimens  of  bookbinding,  exhibited  for  novelty,  cheap¬ 
ness,  and  design.  The  process  of  binding  is  conducted, 
as  far  as  possible,  by  machinery,  each  book  being  orna¬ 
mented  at  a  blow  by  an  engraved  die.  Designs  by  Luke 
Limner.  The  covers,  in  imitation  of  carved  ebony,  are 
manufactured  of  papier  macin',  by  Messrs.  Jackson  and 
Sun,  of  Ilathbone  Place.  Each  cover  bears  the  designer  s 


name.  The  book  cloths  are  rendered  waterproof  by 
Leighton  and  Son’s  new  process,  and  manufactured  by 
Mr.  James  Wilson,  of  128  St.  John’s  Street,  Clerkemvell. 
J’lie  silver  leaf  used  to  decorate  certain  of  these  books,  is 
prevented  from  tarnishing  by  a  new  process,  invented  by 
Leighton  and  Son.  The  clasps,  and  other  metal  work  are 
manufactured  by  T.  J.  Guy,  of  Harp  Alley,  Shoe  Lane. 


159  Wodderspoon,  James,  1(1  and  17  Portugal  Street, 
Lincoln’s  fun  Fields — Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Specimen  of  an  account  book,  in  which  the  usual  defect 
of  breaking  between  the  sections  is  prevented  by  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  patent  vellum  cloth  bands,  which  strengthen 
the  book,  without  adding  to  its  thickness  at  the  back. 
The  advantage  of  this  new  material  is,  that  it  will  carry 
ink  as  well  as  paper;  and  it  is  stronger  and  thinner  than 
any  substance  hitherto  used  lor  the  same  purpose. 


160  Gill,  H.,  Dublin. 

Various  quarto  and  octavo  volumes  containing  speci¬ 
mens  of  illustrated  printing. 


162  Raines,  T.,  24  (l rent  Ormond  Street,  Queen  Square — 
Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  bookbinding. 


!  63  Lewis,  Mrs.  C.,  Du l/e  Street,  St.  James’s — Producer. 
Specimens  of  bookbinding. 


164  WATTS,  W.  M.,  12  Crown  Court,  Temple  Bar — 

Producer. 

Specimens  of  Oriental  and  other  types,  in  sixty-seven 
languages. 

The  Lord’s  Prayer  in  Chinese  characters,  with  the 
pronunciation  of  each  letter;  and  a  portion  of  the  Liturgy, 
also  in  Chinese  moveable  metallic  types. 

The  Lord’s  Prayer  in  embossed  characters,  for  the  use 
of  the  blind,  in  two  systems. 


165  Isaac,  John  Raphael,  02  Castle  Street,  Z ivcrpool — 
Inventor  and  Proprietor. 

Registered  cabinet  in  oak,  for  containing  maps,  dia¬ 
grams,  See.,  intended  for  use  in  general  offices,  and 
at  public  lectures.  The  handle,  acting  right  and  left, 
brings  to  view  any  particular  map  required. 

Registered  manifold  stand  iu  mahogany,  for  holding  a 
portfolio,  and  suitable  for  an  easel,  music,  and  reading- 
desk. 


165a  Blackwood  Sc  Co.,  26  Lony  Acre — Manufacturers. 

Bottles  in  earthenware  and  glass,  having  a  lip  or  spout, 
for  holding  ink  ;  the  cork  is  drawn  by  means  of  a  ring 
attached  to  it. 

166  Hodson,  J.  S.,  2 2  Portugal  Street,  Lincoln's  Bin 

Fields — Prod  ucer . 

Specimens  of  letter-press  printing,  in  various  colours. 

167  Caffry,  James,  18  Palace  Bow,  Armagh,  Ireland— 

Producer. 

A  copy  of  a  one-pound  Ulster  bank-note,  executed  on 
Bristol  board,  with  a  common  pen;  exhibiting  pictorial 
designs  of  shipping,  ploughing,  See.,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
caligraphic  art. 

1 68  Lines,  Edward  D.,  &  Co  .—Mummers  Bow,  Ficldgatc 

Street,  Whitechapel — Manufacturers. 

Blue  writing  fluid. 

169  Brf.ttki.l,  T.,  Rupert  Street,  Haymarhet  Producer. 

A  hymn  for  all  nations,  by  M .  F.  Tapper,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S.; 

translated  into  thirty  languages.  The  music  composed  by 
S.  Sebastian  Wesley,  Mus.  Doc. 
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by  c “S.TCtn*  a .  L*.  Dr. 
Fmlii.t'Xipk  method  of  producing  a  raised  surface  on 

F,Mr  Mh’SloBrapl.  for  the  blind.  A  simple  appa¬ 
ratus  to  teach  the  blind  to  write.  The  invention  »«iunl» 
Ltion,  and  the  writing  k  pree.se  and  «>Mdb 
ele  '  it  Mr.  Gall’s  system  of  arithmetic  for  the  him  l 
Smplished  by  common  pins  stuck  into  a  pincushion. 
It,  simplicity  is  such  that  a  blind  person  can  make  lus 
calculations  with  a  few  pins  on  a  pillow,  or  scat  of  a 
chair.  & c.  Mr.  Gall’s  types  for  correspondence,  b\  "Inch 
blind  persons  can  con’esjiond  with  one  another,  or  jo 
down  memoranda  for  private  use. 


Gutta  percha  plates  can  he  made  in  a  short  time  at  a 
trifling  cost;  and  when  2,  4,  or  (3  arc  worked  together,  it 
will  greatly  facilitate  the  work,  and  lessen  expense. 

Make  a  mould  from  a  wood  cut  by  the  method  above 
described;  brush  it  over  with  plumbago;  lay  it  outlie 
press,  face  up,  and  put  warm  gutta  perclm  into  it;  apply 
the  pressure  as  before.  Several  plates  may  be  got  from 
the  same  mould. 

[This  process  appears  to  offer  many  advantages,  if  the 
practical  difficulties  of  completely  eoveringthe  impressions 
of  the  type  letters,  or  the  lines  of  nu  engraving,  with  plum 
bago,  are  not  too  great.  Tim  gutta  perclm  plate,  being 
properly  prepared,  is  connected  with  the  voltaic  battery, 
and  placed  in  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  copper,  which, 
then  undergoing  electro-chemical  decomposition,  deposits 
pure  copper  in  all  the  lines  and  over  the  entire  surface. 
It  would  appear,  if  lead  was  used  instead  of  gutta  perclm 
for  backing  the  plate,  that  it  would  he  better  fitted  for 
printing  than  when  gutta  percha  is  employed.  R.  II.] 


171  Gall,  James,  Myrtle  Sank,  Edinburgh-  Inventor. 

Gall’s  triangular  alphabet  for  the  blind,  which,  by  its 
similarity  to  the  common  Roman  alphabet,  is  easily  read 
bv  the  eye,  and  may  be  taught  without  previous  instruc¬ 
tion.  This  alphabet  is  considered  as  an  improvement  on 
circular  alphabets,  by  its  angular  form;  the  letters  are 
rendered  more  distinct  to  the  touch;  and  by  the  exclusion 
of  the  capitals,  the  atteution  of  the  blind  is  concentrated 
upon  26,  instead  of  .V2  letters,  and  the  size  of  the  print  ing 
may  he  reduced.  Volume,  containing  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  printed  for  the  blind  in  Gall’s  triaugular 
alphabet,  with  the  letters  serrated. 

Gall’s  apparatus  for  writing  by  and  to  the  blind.  The 
blind  can,  by  this  invention,  readily  correspond  by  post, 
and  can  keep  books  and  other  memoranda.  The  apparatus 
consists  of  a  stuffed  frame  on  which  the  paper  is  placed; 
of  a  cover  with  bars  to  guide  the  lines,  which  are  written 
from  the  bottom  upwards;  and  of  small  stamps,  with  the 
letters  formed  of  common  pins,  which  are  pricked  through 
the  paper,  and  read  on  the  opposite  side.  By  means  of  the 
two  register  points  on  each  side  of  the  frame,  and  by  shift¬ 
ing  the  cover  one  half  line  up,  the  paper  is  written  on 
both  sides,  each  perfectly  legible  either  by  the  fingers  or 
the  eye.  _ 


172  Baxter,  — ,  Frame  field  School,  Frame,  Somerset — 
Producer. 

The  National  Anthem  with  music,  ou  a  largo  scale, 
for  the  use  of  scools. 


172a  Webb,  Eliz.,  Kirby  Hull,  Horton. 
Church  services  ornamented  with  needlework. 


1(4  Muir,  Robert,  4  Dunlop  Street,  Glasgow-  Inventor. 


Electro-stereotype  plate  for  letter-press  printing.  This 
specimen  is  from  a  mould  of  gutta  percha,  taken  from  a 
page  of  diamond  types  in  a  screw  press.  The  gutta 
percha  was  laid  on  warm,  the  pressure  applied  imme¬ 
diately,  and  left  on  for  fifteen  minutes.  When  the  mould 
was  taken  off  it  was  brushed  over  with  plumbago  and 
copper  deposited  upon  it  by  the  known  process  When 

SSOTLJT*  "  ““"'l'  gutta  percha,  it  i. 


The  advantage  of  electro-stereotype  over  stereo* 
that  R  will  last  much  longer,  and  work  much  cl 
The  exhibitor  has  worked  one  of  each  together  and 

Gutta  percha  plate  to  be  used  in  letter-press  nr 
Plates  made  of  gutta  percha  from  wood-cuts  ril 
l  uge  impression  with  lette, -press ;  advanLTous 
wood-cuts  are  expensive,  as  the  originals  might  be 


175  WVLD,  JAMES,  Chur  ill  /  Cress  K'ist,  454  IV.  G  Strun!, 

2  Itoy.il  K.i'ohtingc ,  itml  the  Ureal  Utobr,  /, < «. .  3(,7- 

S'j  iuiiv — Prodt  ice  r . 


A  General  Atlas,  containing  G7  maps,  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  world,  showing  their  respective  physical  and 
political  features,  including  the  recent,  discoveries.  (_'<>- 
Run  bier  folio,  full-coloured,  and  half-bound  in  Russia. 

A  General  Atlas,  being  a  useful  selection  limn  the  pie- 
ceding.  Full-coloured;  41  maps. 

An  Atlas  of  the  World,  comprehending  .*>2  separate  m  ,|.,- 
of  its  various  countries,  constructed  and  drawn  from 
the  latest  astronomical  and  geographical  ol, -ei-vat  mss. 
Imperial  quarto,  coloured,  and  handsomely  half- bound. 

School  Atlas,  with  a  copious  index,  containing  up¬ 
wards  of  8,000  names  of  places. 

Popular  Atlas,  containing  4s  maps  of  the  vaiimir  parts 
of  the  globe,  with  letter-press  description  to  accompany 
each  map.  The  World,  on  Mercator's  projection.  A 
new  map,  containing  the  most  recent  geographical  inform¬ 
ation,  and  constructed  upon  a  new  principle  ;  4  large 
sheets.  The  World,  on  Mercator's  projection  ;  coloured, 
one  large  sheet. 

General  Map  of  Europe,  drawn  from  the  latest  docu¬ 
ments;  divided  into  its  empires,  kingdoms,  and  states; 
showing  tho  great  roads,  railroads,  physical  features,  Ac. 
Six  sheets. 

Post  Roads  of  Germany,  and  the  adjacent  States,  with 
the  posts  marked,  the  railroads,  the  sea-packet  routes, 
and  the  internal  steam  navigation.  Two  sheets,  in  cases. 

The  British  Isles,  with  the  topographical  and  physical 
features;  the  lines  of  railway,  their  primary  and  inter¬ 
mediate  stations;  the  land  and  water  communications  of 
the  countries;  and  the  steam-packet  routes,  with  the 
distance  from  port  to  port.  Compiled  from  the  Ordnance 
Survey.  Two  sheets. 

England,  Wales,  and  the  greater  part,  of  Scotland,  a 
Railway  and  Topographical  Map,  drawn  from  the  tri¬ 
angulation  of  the  Ordnance  Survey,  and  the  surveys  of 


showing  the  lines  of  railways,  the  inland  navigation,  th 
great  and  cross  roads,  cities,  market  towns,  and  village.- 
with  the  physical  features.  Four  sheets. 

1’lan  of  London  and  Westminster,  with  the  Bo  roup 
of  Southwark,  including  the  adjacent  suburbs,  with  a 
tho  additions  and  improvements  to  the  present  tiint 
reduced  from  the  large  survey,  with  an  alphabetical  lif 
of  the  principal  streets,  squares,  public  buildings,  &e 
and  reference  to  their  situation  on  the  plan  ;  also 
statistical  table  of  the  population,  & c.  Two  sheets. 

a  ew  Map  of  London,  extending  from  Holloway  t 
Camberwell,  and  from  Kensington  to  the  River  Le: 
One  sheet. 

Map  of  the  country  25  miles  round  London,  upon 
sea  e  of  1  inch  to  the  mile,  showing  tho  turnpike  an 
cross-roads,  railroads  and  stations,  rivers,  woods,  con 


Kingdom.] 
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mons,  soats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  as  well  as  the 
market  towns,  villages,  Sec.  Four  sheets. 

Scotland,  drawn  from  the  topographical  surveys  of 
John  Ainslie,  General  Roy,  and  othei-s,  with  the  post 
towns  and  offices,  the  turnpike-roads  (botli  direct  and 
cross),  railways,  and  the  distances  between  each  town, 
and  from  Edinburgh.  Two  sheets. 

Ireland,  reduced  from  the  Ordnance  Surveys.  Four 
sheets. 

Asia,  compiled  from  the  most  recent  documents,  in 
four  large  sheets. 

India,  from  the  latest  authorities,  showing  the  civil 
and  military  stations,  with  polemetrical  table  of  reci¬ 
procal  distances.  One  large  sheet. 

Islands  of  New  Zealand  and  Chatham  Group,  from  the 
Admiralty  Surveys  of  the  English  and  French  marine, 
from  the  observations  of  the  officers  of  the  New  Zealand 
Company,  and  from  private  survey  and  sketches.  Two 
sheets,  with  plate  of  the  harbours,  sailing  directions,  & c. 

North  America,  exhibiting  the  recent  discoveries,  geo¬ 
graphical  and  nautical;  drawn  chiefly  from  the  authorities 
of  M.  de  Humboldt,  Lieut,  Pike,  Messrs.  Lewis  and 
Clarke,  Sir  Alex.  Mackenzie,  Mr.  Hearne,  Col.  Bouchette, 
Captains  Vancouver,  Ross,  l’arry,  and  Franklin,  Back, 
Beechey,  Lease,  and  Simpson,  and  Kellek;  also  describ¬ 
ing  the  boundary  lines  between  the  territories  of  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States,  and  the  Mexican  and  Central 
States.  Seven  sheets. 

Map  of  the  Province  of  Canada,  with  part  of  New 
Brunswick  to  Halifax,  and  the  United  States  from  Boston. 
One  sheet. 

South  America,  drawn  chiefly  from  the  original  manu¬ 
script  maps  of  his  Excellency  the  late  Chevalier  Pinto  ; 
likewise  from  those  of  the  Brazil  provinces,  sui-veyed 
by  Joas  Joaquim  de  Rocha,  a  magistrate  resident  many 
years  in  those  countries;  also  the  Capitania  of  San  Paulo, 
by  Joao  da  Casta  Ferreira.  The  late  Spanish  territories 
are  extracted  from  the  surveys  of  El  Padre  Francisco 
Manuel  Sobrevicla  and  others ;  together  with  the  most 
authentic  edited  accounts  of  those  countries  by  Hum¬ 
boldt  and  Schomburghk  ;  showing  also  the  boundaries 
and  states.  New  edition.  Eight  sheets. 

Africa,  compiled  from  authentic  accounts  of  travels, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  including  those  performed 
under  the  patronage  of  the  African  Association,  by  Messrs. 
Homemann,  and  Houghton;  also  those  of  Lord  \alentia, 
Sir  Home  Popham,  Captains  Lyon,  Tuekey,  and  Clapper- 
ton,  Messrs.  Barrow,  Bowditch,  Brown,  Bruce,  Burchell, 
Ritchie,  Salt,  Laing,  Denham,  Landers,  and  Richardson, 
with  the  nautical  surveys  and  observations  of  Captains 
AV.  Smith  and  Owen,  R.N.,  assisted  by  the  reports  of  the 
Missionary  Societies.  Six  sheets. 

Educational  Maps.  The  AVorld,  on  the  globular  pro¬ 
jection,  containing  the  most  recent  information.  Eight 
sheets.  Europe,  drawn  from  the  latest  documents, 
showing  its  political  divisions,  cities,  and  principal  towns; 
Asia,  exhibiting  its  political  divisions,  from  the  best  au¬ 
thorities  ;  Africa,  constructed  from  the  most  recent  travels 
and  other  authentic  sources;  America,  showing  its  political 
divisions,  and  containing  the  recent  discoveries  in  the  arctic 
regions;  each  in  four  sheets. 

England  and  AVales,  drawn  from  the  triangulation  of 
the  Ordnance  Survey,  and  other  sources  of  information; 
showing  the  physical  features,  cities,  and  market  towns; 
Scotland,  with  its  cities,  market  towns,  and  physical  fea¬ 
tures;  Ireland,  reduced  from  the  Ordnance  Survey,  show¬ 
ing  its  cities,  market  towns,  See. 

Twelve-inch  globes,  containing  the  modern  discoveries, 
and  the  places  of  the  stars  on  the  celestial  globe  calcu¬ 
lated  to  the  present  year;  on  high  mahogany  stand.--,  Sec. 

[A  map  may  be  defined  as  a  projection  of  the  surface  of 
the  globe  on  a  plane  surface.  As  the  form  of  the  earth  is 
nearly  that  of  a  sphere,  it  is  evident  that  the  only  map 
which  can  truly  represent  the  positions  ot  places  is  that 
on  the  surface  of  a  globe.  That  projection  which  comes 
the  nearest  to  the  time  representation  of  the  glola  L 


termed  the  “  globular.”  On  Mercator’s  projection  some 
of  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  circular  projection  are 
avoided:  all  the  lines  are  right  lines,  and  all  the  meri¬ 
dians  are  equidistant.  The  advantages  of  this  projection 
are,  that  the  bearing  of  every  place  is  true  with  respect 
to  other  places,  and  distances  may  be  measured  correctly 
from  it;  but  the  spaces  between  the  parallels  of  latitude 
increase  as  they  recede  from  the  equator,  and  in  high 
latitudes  the  departure  from  truth  is  great. — J.  G.] 


1  7  0  Lovejoy,  George,  Reading,  Berks — Inventor. 

Permanent,  or  indelible  black  writing-ink  for  public 
records,  not  affected  by  age  or  any  of  the  ordinary 
chemical  agents. 


177  Sudan,  AV.  F.,  14  I  false  g  Terrace,  Cadogan  Street, 
Chelsea — Producer. 

Class  roll,  or  school  attendance  register  book. 


178  Wilson,  Robinson,  Whitehaven — Producer. 

The  Descent  from  the  Cross,  executed  in  ten  weeks 
with  steel  and  crow  pens  and  Indian  ink.  The  outlines 
were  taken  from  an  old  print,  and  no  brush  was  used, 
the  shading  being  performed  with  a  piece  of  paper  when 
the  strokes  were  damp.  On  each  cheek  alone  are  up¬ 
wards  of  two  thousand  strokes  with  the  pen,  imitating 
line  engraving. 

179  Galbraith,  AV.  J.  T.,  26  Bennett  Street,  Blackfriars 

Road -  -Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Indelible  writing  fluids. 

180  Owen,  Horatio,  Falcon  Square — Designer  and 

Proprietor. 

Specimen  of  typography,  being  the  speech  oi  His  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Albert,  at  the  Mansion  House  Banquet, 
together  with  translations  into  the  German,  French, 
Italian,  Turkish,  and  Arabic  languages. 


lgl  Kronheim  A  Co.,  32  Paternoster  Rote — 
Manufacturers. 

A  variety  of  fancy  borders. 

182  Stephenson,  Blake,  &  Co.— Producers. 
A  various  assortment  of  printing  type. 


183  Davis,  J.,  1  Duke  Street,  North  Parade,  Bath — 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

New  system  of  music,  and  general  instructions  for  the 
pianoforte,  organ,  pedal  harp,  Sec. 


184  Rf.ed  Se  Pardon,  1,  2,  &  3  Lovell’s  Court, 

Paternoster  Bo ir — Pro ducers . 

Various  specimens  of  letter-press  printing. 

185  Tait,  AV.  J.,  Church  Street,  Rugby— Producer. 
A  variety  of  school  outlines. 


Hume,  Rev.  AV.  E.,  White  Colne,  Halstead,  Essex— 
Producer. 

e  Jubilee  Almanack,  for  a.  d.  1851 :  printed  in  gold 
ellum,  with  poetical  illustrations,  m  a  frame  and 


Ramsay,  Robert,  2  Greenside  Place,  Edinburgh— 
Designer  and  Executor. 

cimen  of  ornamental  typography,  composed  of  mar- 
orders,  rules,  &c.,  forming  a  front  view  of  Free 
h  College,  Edinburgh. 
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188  Wason,  Rigby,  M.P.,  Cortcar,  near  Quran,  Ayrshire 
— Designer. 

Plans,  showing  the  method  of  reclaiming  waste  land ; 
on  a  new  principle,  applied  by  Rigby  \\  nson,  Esq.,  lf  " 
tween  the  years  1840  and  1850,  to  an  estate  of  about 
4,000  acres,  formerly  a  wild  moor  without  any  road,  and 
with  onlv  a  few  patches  of  cultivated  land  surrounding 
the  house;  it  now  bears  excellent  crops  of  corn  and  grass, 
and  will,  in  a  few  years,  be  all  reclaimed. 


180  Barker,  J—  Inventor. 

Casts  from  wood  matrices  for  the  use  of  silk,  cotton, 
and  other  printers. 


197  Pitman,  Isaac,  5  Nelson  Place,  Path  -  Inventor 
Chart  of  the  phonographic  and  phenotypic  alphabets 
The  Bible,  &c.,  printed  phonetically,  and  the  Teatanw 
in  phonetic  short -hand. 

[The  phonographic  or  phonotypic  systems  have  this 
peculiar  principle,  that  words  are  written  and  printed  as 
they  are  pronounced.  Since  pronunciation  differs  wit}, 
districts,  it  appears  difficult  to  decide  upon  a  standard 
and  if  decided  upon  by  one  district  exclusively,  then  the 
phonographic  system  becomes  exposed  to  more  objections 
than  the  ordinary  orthography.  R.  K.] 


190  Meek,  G.,2  Crane  Court,  Fled  Street-  Manufacturer. 

Ornamental  perforated  papers,  representing  lace  and 
crochet  work. 


191  Tapperell  &  I.VXES,  2  Winchester  Street,  Old  Bt  <1 
Sired,  and  Queen's  Anns  Hotel,  Chcapsvle. 

Ancient,  map  of  the  Cities  of  London  and  Westminster, 
and  the  adjacent  districts,  as  they  appeared  in  the  early 
part  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign.  In  this  ancient  map  and 
drawing,  the  palace  of  Westminster,  the  government  and 
public  edifices,  & c.,  are  very  clearly  indicated. 


198  Society  for  Teaching  the  Bund  to  Hi- ad. 
Avenue  Un  til,  Ila/ent's  Park -  Proprietors. 

Embossed  books  for  the  blind.  The  characters  which 
have  been  made  use  of  for  letters  are  raisod  above  tin- 
surface  of  the  paper,  so  that  tliesen.se  of  touch  may  supply 
the  want  of  sight.  These  oharactore,  which  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  annexed  cut,  are  simple  in  their  form 
being  a  straight  line,  a  curved  line,  and  a  dot  placed 
in  different  positions;  by  this  means  the  complication 
of  strokes  in  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  is  avoided, 
and  the  pupils  are  enabled  with  ease  to  distinguish  one 
letter  from  another. 


192  Whitbread,  Josiah,  142,  Oxford  Street — 
Proprietor. 

New  plan  of  London,  drawn  from  authentic  surveys, 
on  a  scale  of  3  inches  to  a  mile. 


193  Rcff  &  Co.,  2  &  3  Hind  Court,  Fled  Street — 
Producers. 

Map  of  London  and  its  environs,  in  six  sheets,  on  a 
scale  of  8  inches  to  the  mile,  showing  the  division  of 
parishes,  &c. 


194  Rickman,  William  Charles,  21  Park  Side,  Hi/d 
Park  Corner,  and  Pole  /lore,  Wexford—  Inventor 
and  Designer. 

Portfolio  bracket,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  portfolios 
of  drawings  prints,  &c.,  and  exhibiting  their  contents  to 
advantage.  It  is  attached  to  the  wall,  and  is  made  to 
open  and  shut :  carved  in  grenadillo  wood. 


195  Besley,  Robert,  &  Company,  Farm  Street 
Atdersgatc  Street — Manufacturers 
Specimens  of  printing  types.  A  complete  series  of 
Elizabethan  or  church  text,  with  initial  letters  of  the 
Tudoi  period.  1  ypographical  ornaments  taken  from  the 
lemaius  of  Nmeyeh  and  Etruria,  court  hands  Persian 
Syriac,  and  Arabic.  ’  10,suu, 

JSe?  -i-Mx,  with  types 


190  Bariutt  &  Co.,  173  Fleet  street — Producers 
Specimens  of  ecclesiastical  bindinc  •— 

mountings.  J  1,1  i  metal  ornamental 

Royal  folio  Common  Praver  nobcL^n  „  1  ,  , 

namental  metal  hinges,  and  cksn  S  ,?ilk  boards>  or' 
produced  by  electrotype)  1  1  llnSea  au(l  clasp 

RotrT'k"y  rr-'  'vi‘ho»‘  A o“  ■  “vcml 

?S“d  pfeuniC 

pwdtlced'byelectmt^J6'70*’  wouiit- 


I 


A  B  c  O  E  F  c  n 

.  C  (  <■  \  ty  “j  I 

1  •-  f  ^  Q  }  <r-  / 

s  T  U  V  W  X  Y  2  fi, 

Lt  SS  FF  TH  Stl  PH  CH  NC  v.H  CH 

/  \  1  C  p  n  U  [  A 

12  *4  5  G  7ft  9~ 

As  the  finger  cannot  pass  over  a  word  so  rapidly 
as  the  eye,  greater  fluency  is  secured  by  the  use  of 
contractions  similar  to  those  employed  in  short-hand 
writing.  Many  who  have  lost  their  sight  in  advanced 
life,  and  whose  sense  of  tone),  has  become  less  acute 
from  hard  work,  have  been  enabled  to  read  this  simple 
alphabet,  when  they  have  found  it  impossible  to  dig- 
tmguish  more  complicated  characters.  An  adequate 
knowledge  of  the  system  cun  be  acquired  by  a  pupil  in  six 
months,  and  by  many  in  a  shorter  period.  The  system 
was  proposed  by  the  late  Mr.  Lucas,  of  Bristol,  and  was 
reduced  to  practice  by  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Gowring,  in  the 
year  1842,  under  the  direction  of  the  London  Society  for 
teaching  the  blind  to  read.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
Scriptures,  with  the  liturgy  of  tlm  Church  of  England, 
and  various  books  of  elementary  instruction,  have  already 
been  published  in  these  characters. 

Cyphering  boards  for  the  blind.  The  boards  being 
perforated  with  square  holes,  types  with  simple  rfro- 
!;lc  1 1  j  ,,lised  ,n  their  ends  can  be  arranged  in  any  order, 
i' j  V  1;u’a';ter.s  similar  to  those  employed  in  reading  are 
ni  *  lnerent  positions,  each  having  a  numeral  value. 

5  11  ^  16  dln.d'  ^  ^IC  hind  is  raised  above  the  water, 

i  ci  les,  mountains,  rivers,  and  boundary  lines  are  all 
marked  so  as  to  be  easily  felt 
Geometrical  boards  for  the  blind. 

■  pecimen  of  embossed  copies,  used  for  instructing  the 

16  f,nnrn  3.VHtl'"1  of  writing,  the  paper  used 
being  prepared  with  embossed  lines. 

chnraIa!,^nH  ^or  enabling  the  blind  to  emboss  Lucas’s 
ch:r:„;f^  antl  tlm*  communicate  with  each  other.  The 
into  th lr*  liU3ed  011  11  sbunp,  having  ten  arms,  fitting 
in^i  ?Ure  f  11  8lirle  that  the  letters  cannot  be 
indicates  ’ l  °1Inc<  ’  this  slide  moves  along  a  bar,  and 
Moved  Tl?  j.neanH  a  lflck,  the  distance  it  lias  been 
moves  dow  n  fl'nT  are,^ePt  equidistant  by  the  bar  which 
bvllmr  !^ardj  Which  i3  Retained  in  its  position 

each  ehai-'i/'V  "'i  "n>N.‘c  Krthe  blind,  in  raised  characters, 
barter  denoting  both  tbo  ,m,n,l  and  it.,  lcngt.lt. 


Kingdom.] 
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whereby  the  stave  is  dispensed  with.  The  music  can 
be  written  by  means  of  the  embossed  copies. 

Chess  boards  for  the  blind.  The  black  squares  are 
raised,  and  the  pieces  have  pegs  to  fasten  them  in  the 
board.  The  black  pieces  are  distinguished  by  a  point  at 
the  top.  The  last  three  articles  were  invented  bv  Mr.  W 
Wood. 

Specimens  of  basket  work  and  knitting  done  by  the 
pupils  at  the  Institution,  Avenue  Road,  Regent’s  Park. 

[The  invention  of  characters  in  relief  was  among  the 
earliest  measures  resorted  to  for  the  instruction  of  the 
blind.  Mr.  Gall,  of  Edinburgh  invented  an  alphabet  upon 
this  principle,  called  “the  triangular.”  Moveable  letter 
placed  in  grooves,  were  afterwards  employed,  but  aban 
doned.  A  string  alphabet,  like  the  "quipos,”  or  knottec 
cord  of  Peru,  for  distant  communication,  was  proposed 
Various  other  attempts  for  this  purpose  were  made,  unti 
Harry  invented  the  art  of  printing  in  relief;  this  was  then 
applied  to  Mr.  Gall’s  triangular  alphabet.  By  the  system 
of  Mr.  Lucas  the  repetition  of  numerous  letters  is  avoided 
simple  characters  are  used  ;  particles  are  mostly  repre 
sented  by  initial  letters,  a  system  which  is  followed  upon 
the  frequent  repetition  of  a  word. — R.  He.] 


199  Gardner,  V.  H.,  Troy  House ,  Manningtrcc,  Essex — 
Designer  and  Executor. 

Specimen  of  penmanship. 


200  Anderson,  Duncan,  Glasgotc • — Proprietor. 

Napoleon  itr  his  Robes,  from  the  lithograph  of  the  en¬ 
graving  of  Gerard’s  picture. 

Rubens’  Watering-place,  from  the  engraving. 

Philip  baptizing  the  Eunuch,  from  Browne's  engraving 
of  Both's  picture. 

All  copied  with  a  common  pen,  in  China  ink,  by 
Joseph  Lindsay,  a  deaf  mute,  and  pupil  of  the  Glasgow 
Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 


201  British  and  Foreign  Biiii.e  Society,  Earl  Street, 
Black]' riirs — Producers. 

Specimens,  consisting  of  1(35  books,  in  different  lan¬ 
guages,  from  the  1 7' >  versions  of  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
either  in  whole  or  in  part,  which  have  been  published 
directly  or  indirectly  by  the  Society,  and  of  which  11S 
arc  from  translations  never  before  printed;  and  of  which 
more  t.haa  twenty-four  millions  of  copies  have  been  cir¬ 
culated  since  its  institution  in  1804. 

Eight  specimens  of  four  editions  of  the  English  Bible, 
showing  the  improvement  made  between  the  years  1810 
and  1851,  in  reference  to  quality  of  paper,  printing,  and 
binding,  at  an  average  reduction  of  62  per  cent,  in  the 
cost  price. 

H  t’sfme  Europe .  Northern  Europe. 


English  Bible. 

Welsh  Bible. 

Gaelic  Bible. 

Irish  Bible  (Vernacular). 

Irish  Bible  (Roman). 

M auks  Bible. 

French  Bible  (Martin). 

French  Bible  (OstervaldL 
K.'ench  Bible  (I)e  Sacy). 

Breton  Testament. 

French  and  German  Testament 
and  Psalms. 

French  and  English  Testament. 
French  Basque  testament. 
Spanish  Bible  (Scio). 

Catalan  Testament. 

Spanish  Basque,  St.  Luke. 

Spanish  Gipsy,  St.  Luke. 

Jnd.no  Spanish,  Old  Testament. 
Jutltco  Spanish,  New  Testament. 
Spanish  and  Latin  Bible. 
Portuguese  Bible  (Pereira), 
Portuguese  Bible  (Almeida). 


Icelandic  Bible. 

Swedish  Bible. 

Lappsjne.se  Testament. 

Finnish  Bible. 

Danish  Bible. 

Faroese  and  Danish  St.  Luke. 
Quanian  or  Norwegian  Lapponese 
Testament. 

Central  Europe. 

Dutch  Bible. 

Flemish  Bible. 

German  and  Hebrew  Old  Testa¬ 
ment. 

Lithuanian  Testament. 
Samogitian  Testament. 

Polish  Bible  (Roman). 

Polish  Bible  (Gothic). 

Upper  Wendish  Testament. 
Lower  Wendish  Testament. 
Bohemian  Bible. 

Hungarian  Bible. 


Central  Europe — continued. 

German  Bible. 

Hungarian  Wendish  Testament 
and  Psalms. 

Southern  Europe. 

Italian  Bible  (Diodati). 

Italian,  with  Latin  Psalms. 

Latin  Bible. 

Roman  esc  New  Testament. 
Knghadine  New  Testament. 
Piedmontese  New  Testament. 
Piedmontese  with  Italian,  Psalms. 
Piedmontese  with  French,  St. 

Luke  and  St.  John. 

Vaudois  with  French,  St.  Luke, 
and  St.  John. 

Bulgarian  Testament. 

Greek  New  Testament  (Ancient). 
Greek  Bible  (Modern). 

Greek  with  Latin,  Testament. 
Turkish  Bible. 

I  urkisli  Bible  (Greek  characters). 
Turkish  Testament  (Armenian 
character). 

Wallachian  Testament. 

Servian  Testament 
Albanian  with  Modern  Greek, 
New  Testament. 

Russia. 

Russian  Testament  (Modern). 
Sclavonic  and  Modern  Russia  New 
Testament. 

Dorpat  EsthonianNew  Testament. 
Revel  Ksthonjan  New  Testament. 
Lettish  Bible. 

Siren ian  St.  Matthew. 

Mordvinian  New  Testament. 
Tscheremissian  Gospels. 

Tsch  u  waschian  Gospels, 

Orenburgh  Tartar  testament. 
Karelian  St.  Matthew. 

Turkish  Tartar  Pentateuch  and 
Joshua. 

Caucasian  and  Border 
Countries. 

Georgian  New  Testament  (Eccle¬ 
siastical). 

Georgian  New  Testament  (Civil). 
Armenian  Testament  (Ancient 
and  Modern). 

Armenian  Testament  (Ancient 
and  Ararat). 

Armenian  Testament  (Modern). 
Ararat  and  Modern  Armenian 
Testament. 

Trans-Caucasian  Tartar  St.  Mat¬ 
thew. 

Armenian  Testament  (Ararat). 
Armenian  Psalms. 

Semitic  Languages. 

Hebrew  Old  Testament. 

Hebrew  New  Testament. 

Arabic  Bible. 

Jud.eo  Arabic,  four  books  of  New 
"Testament. 

Syriac  Bible.  - 

Syriac  and  Carshun  Testament. 
Carslmn  Testament. 

Syro  Chaldaic  Gospels. 

Persia. 

Persic  Testament  (Martyn). 

Persic  Did  "Testament  (Glen). 
Judseo  Persic,  four  Gospels. 

Pushtoo  Testament. 

India. 

Sanscrit  Gospels  and  Acts. 
Hindustani  Testament  (Roman). 
Urdu  Persian,  portions  of  Old 
Testament. 

Urdu  Persian,  Gospels  and  Acts. 

Northern  and  Central  India. 
Bengalee,  portions  of  Old  Testa¬ 
ment. 


;  Northern  and  Central  India 
— continued. 

Bengalee  and  English,  Matthew 
and  John. 

Bengalee  Testament  (Homan). 
Bengalee,  with  English  Testament 
( Roman ). 

Uriya  Bible. 

Ilinduwee  Did  Testament. 

I  Hsrrottee  Testament. 

Bikaneera  "Testament. 

Moultan  Testament. 

Punjabee  Test  a  me  lit . 

Cashmerian  Testament. 

Nepaulese  Testament. 

Southern  India. 

Telinga  Testament. 

Canarese  Bible. 

Tamtil  Bible. 

Malayalim  "Testament. 

Tnlu  "Testament. 

K  nnkuna  Testament. 

Mahratta  Testament. 

Gujerattee  Testament. 

Cutchee  St.  Matthew. 

Ceylon, 

Pali  Testament. 

Sinhalese  Bible. 

Indo- Portuguese  Testament. 

Indo- Chinese  Count rn s. 
Assamese  Testament. 

Khassee  St.  Matthew. 

Chinese  Empire. 

Chinese  Bible. 

Chinese,  St.  Luke  and  Acts. 
Manchoo  Testament. 

Mongolian  Old  Testament. 
Mongolian  New  Testament. 

Calm ue  Gospels,  X:c. 

Hither  Polynesia, 

Malay  Bible  (Roman). 

Malay  Bible  (Arabic). 

Malay  Testament  (Low). 

Javanese  "Testament. 

Dajak  Testament. 

Further  Polynesia. 
Tahitian  Bible. 

Rarotonga  Testament. 

New  Zealand  Pentateuch. 

New  Zealand  Joshua  and  Psalms. 
New  Zealand  Testament. 

Malagasse  Genesis  and  New 
Testament. 

Samoan  Testament. 

Feejeean  "Testament. 

Africa. 

Coptic  with  Arabic,  Psalms. 

Coptic  with  Arabic,  Gospels. 
Ethiopic  Testament. 

Amharic  Bible. 

Berber  St.  Luke. 

Bullom  St.  Matthew. 

Mandingo  St.  Matthew. 

Accra  St.  Matthew  and  St.  John. 
Yortiba  Romans. 

N'amacqua,  St.  Luke. 

Sechuan  i  Testament  and  Psalms. 
Call're  Testament. 

Sesuto  Gospels. 

America. 

Greenlandish  Testament  and 
Psalms. 

Esquimaux  Pentateuch  and 
Joshua. 

Mohawk,  St.  John. 

Ohippeway,  St.  Matthew. 

Creolese  Testament. 

Negro  Dialect  of  Surinam,  Tes¬ 
tament  and  Pslatns. 

Esquimaux  "Testament. 

Aimara  with  Spanish,  St.  Luke. 
Mexican  St.  Luke. 


202  Harrison,  Arthur  Prichard,  190  Western  Road, 
Brighton  — Designer. 

Framed  arms,  printed  and  stained  in  blazonry  colours, 
granted  as  hereditary  bearings  to  the  nobility  by  King 
Henry  III.,  dated  1245.  Roll  of  arms  granted  as  keredi- 
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tarv  bearings  to  the  knights  companions  at  the  siege 
of  Karla verock,  by  Edward  L,  MOO-  Ro11  of  ai'!28 
granted  by  King  Richard  II.  to  his  nobility,  dated  l.w  j. 
Roll  of  arms  of  all  the  Knights  of  the  Garter,  irorn  their 
instalment;  plates  and  ancient  records  m  St.  Georges 
Chanel  and  Windsor  Castle.  Tournament  roll  of  King 
Henrv  VIII.,  a.p.  1510.  Fac-simile  of  Magna  Charta, 
with  arms  of  the  barons,  &c.,  dated  1-14.  Deat  h  warrant 
of  King  Charles  I.,  and  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  rae- 
simile  of  illuminated  prayer  by  Henry  VII.  Genealogy 
of  sovereigns  of  England,  with  arms. 


books  in  ancient  and  modern  bindings.  Exhibited  fur 
the  colours  of  the  leather,  general  design,  and  workman- 
ship. 


208  Spiers  &  Sox,  Oxford--  Designers  and 
Manufacturers, 

Envelopes  and  paper,  embossed  in  colours,  from  college 
and  other  dies. 

Models  of  six  cathedrals,  Osborne  House,  Martyrs’ 
Memorial,  Oxford,  &c. 


203  Bell,  Major  G.,  17  Cecil  Street,  Strand—  Inventor. 
Tabular  presentment  of  universal,  historical,  literary, 

and  artistical  time,  extending  over  a  surface  of  nearly 
4,000  years,  in  25  diagrams. 

204  Strang EWAVS,  John,  18  JIarpur  Street,  Led  Lion 

Square — Producer. 

Few  chart  of  British  biography,  from  the  commence 
meut  of  the  15th  century  to  the  present  time. 

205  Roystox  &  Brown — Inventors. 

Specimens  of  bank-notes  and  bills  of  exchange,  en¬ 
graved  by  a  patent  process,  to  prevent  forgery.  Various 
account  books. 

206  Walton,  T.,  Kmj  Edward  VI.  School,  Birtniny/uim 

— Producer. 

Outline  chart  of  general  history. 

207  Cleaver,  William  Jones,  46  Piccadilly — 

Designer. 

Oak  and  glass  case,  containing  an  assortment  of  Bibles 
and  books  of  Common  Prayer,  and  a  selection  of  other 


210  Watson,  William,  8  Goo-yc  Street,  Pockliwjton 
-  Producer. 

Plan  of  tlie  town  of  Market  Weigh  ton,  East  Hiding, 
Yorkshire. 


211  Committee  of  the  National  Society  fob  Pro- 

MUTING  THE  Kill  CATION  OF  TUB  POOR — lUj,>- 
siton/t  Sanctuary,  Westminster. 

Specimens  of  new  maps  of  British  geography,  models 
of  school  apparatus,  reading  lessons,  &c. 


212  Harrison  &  Son,  St.  Martin's  Lane  Printer*. 

Specimen  of  the  cuneiform  character  used  in  the  Baby¬ 
lonian  inscriptions  discovered  by  Mr.  bayard,  now  in  the 
British  Museum.  The  first  perfect  fount  of  thD  compli¬ 
cated  type  ever  cast  in  moveable  and  combining  pieces. 
Designed  and  cut  by  the  exhibitors. 

el<T  Tr  -TT<T  EET?  *H<. 

Darius. 


rex. 


WOVEN,  FELTED,  AND  LAID  FABRICS,  DYED  VXD  PRINTED. 


The  special  part  of  the  Building  devoted  to  objects  in  this  Class  is  that  included  by  Areas  L.  M.  and 
2  to  5,  and  0.  3  and  4.  But  throughout  the  Building  specimens  of  the  art  of  the  dyer  in  the  production 


I  X  T  R  0  D  U  C  T  I  0  X. 

The  arts  of  the  colour-printer  and  dyer  form  the  subject  represented  by  this  Class.  These  arts  have  made 
most  important  progress  during  late  years.  At  first,  taught  only  by  a  long  and  varied  experience,  the  inq  al  ter 
of  colour  was  restricted  to  the  use  of  a  few  comparatively  simple  substances  for  the  extraction  of  colour,  and 
its  application  to  various  iabrics,  But  since  chemistry  lias  been  allowed  to  occupy  a  part  of  the  attention  of 
the  ni.inul.ictuiei,  a  voiy  ditlcicnt  result  lias  arisen.  1  lie  indications  of  experience  are  continued  hv  tho 
teachings  of  philosophy,  and  in  a  large  number  of  instances  a  vast  economy  of  material,  time,  and  labour,  has 
been  check'd.  In  addition,  chemistry  has  brought  to  light  new  compounds,  and  new  means  of  obtaining  dyes 
and  colours  of  great  brilliance  from  a  few  simple  combinations.  It  is  consequently  now  almost  universal  to 
find  that  attached  to  the  extensive  works  of  the  dyer  and  colour-printer,  is  a  large  laboratory  fitted  up  for  che¬ 
mical  investigations,  and  the  processes  developed  in  which  arc  often  the  source  of  vorv  great  commercial 
prosperity. 

'1  his  Class  includes  A  oven,  Spun,  Felted,  and  Laid  Fabrics,  when  exhibited  as  specimens  of  printing  or  dyeing. 
In  the  Sub-Class  A.  arc  included  the  Printing  or  Dyeing  of  Woollen  or  any  Mixed  Substances;  B.  Includes 
Printed  Calicoes,  Cambrics,  Muslins,  Velvet,  and  Velveteens ;  C.  Dyed  Cotton  Goods ;  D.  Dyed  Linen  Goods  ; 
L.  'The  Dyeing  or  Printing  of  Leather,  Hair,  Fur,  Ac. 

X. 

specimens  ol  flic  art  of  the  dyer  in  the  production  of 
the  most  rich  and  beautiful  colours  are  presented  in  objects  which  appear,  properly,  in  other  Classes.  The 
Turkey-red  calico  and  cloth  employed  in  its  decoration,  and  in  the  indication  of  its  various  departments, 
avenues,  Ac.,  form  an  interesting  instance  of  this  kind. 

The  print-works  of  Lancashire,  and  particularly  of  Manchester  and  its  vicinity,  form  the  most  extensive 
sources  of  printed  and  dyed  articles.  Glasgow,  Carlisle,  Cray  ford,  Paisley,  and  other  places,  also  contain 
important  works  of  a  somewhat  similar  description.  The  origin  of  cotton  printing  appears  to  have  taken  place 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis  in  l(i75. 

During  the  last  half-century,  a  surprising  development  of  printing  in  colour  and  dyeing  has  taken  place.  It 
is  estimated  that  at  its  commencement  the  annual  quantity  of  cotton  printed  was  32,869,729  yards.  But  in 
1830,  this  quantity  had  attained  the  enormous  increase  of  347,450,299  yards;  and  it  lias  since  still  further 
increased,  'five  print-works  of  Lancashire,  and  other  places,  form  a  surprising  spectacle  of  the  operation  of 
chemical  and  mechanical  prices  on  the  great  scale.  That  which  was  formerly  the  labour  of  weeks,  is  now  per¬ 
formed  in  a  day.  A  piece  of  cloth  is  printed  at  the  rate  of  hundreds  of  yards  in  a  day.  On  one  side  of  a 
machine-room  it  ascends  moist,  with  colour  from  the  engraved  copper  cylinder;  on  the  other  it  descends  dried, 
ready  for  the  final  processes,  'five  printing  machines  are  marvels  of  ingenuity  :  the  pattern  is  applied  by  the 
engraved  surface  of  one  or  more  copper  cylinders,  which  have  received  the  pattern  from  a  small  steel  cylinder, 
or  “  mill,”  capable  of  impressing  several  with  the  same  design,  and  thus  saving  the  cost  of  repeated  engraving. 
At  first  only  one  colour  could  he  applied  ;  now  from  six,  or  even  eight  and  ten  colours,  are  applied  in  constant 
succession.  These  machines  perform  their  work  with  great  accuracy  and  speed,  and  produce  all  the  commoner 
patterns  seen  in  daily  use;  but  hand  labour  is  still  employed,  even  in  these  works,  for  fine  or  complicated 
work,  and  more  particularly  for  printing  mousseline-de-laine  dresses,  Ac.  The  goods  thus  printed  are  exported 
in  immense  quantities  to  ail  parts  of  the  world,  a  large  portion  being  also  retained  for  home  use.  For  foreign 
countries  a  certain  peculiarity  of  chromatic  arrangement  is  necessary,  in  order  to  render  the  articles  adapted  to 
the  taste  of  purchasers. 

The  art  of  the  dver  in  towns  is  a  manufacture  on  a  smaller  scale,  and  carried  on  generally  in  small  establish¬ 
ments  devoted  to  that  purpose.  But  extensive  dye-works  exist,  which  are  employed  in  imparting  various 
colours  to  cloth,  Ac-.,  on  the  great  scale.  To  the  prosperous  pursuit  of  either  ot  these  arts,  it  is  beginning  to  be 
move  and  more  widely  felt,  that  an  enlightened  and  philosophical  mind  is  of  the  first  consequence.  And 
the  number,  extent,  and  importance  ot  many  of  the  establishments  where  they  aie  extcnsi\cl\  carried  on,  is  a 
gratifying  indication  of  the  present  position  ol  those  who  are  occupied  in  such  pu i suits. - 
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Class  18.-W0VKX,  FELTKD,  ANI)  LAID  FABRICS, 
Abbas  L.  M.  N.  0.  2  to  “ 


1  Evans,  David,  &  Co.,  121  Chc.ipside,  and  Crayford, 
Kent — Manufacturers  and  Printers. 

Bandanna  handkerchiefs,  manufactured  in  India. 

British  bandannas,  manufactured  at  Macclesfield,  from 
Bengal  and  China  silk. 

Spun  bandannas,  manufactured  in  Lancashire. 

Ladies’  silk  dresses.  Table  covers. 

Registered  designs. 


2  Baker,  Tuckers,  A  Co.,  30  &  31  0  rshatn  Street — 

Silk  Manufacturers  and  Printers. 

British  and  East  India  silk  handkerchiefs  and  dresses, 
printed  in  Loudou.  Registered  designs. 

3 


Lidward  &  Co.,  Frith;/  Sired,  Chc.ipside — 
Manufacturer. 

Printed  mousseliue-de-laines,  barbges,  See. 


4  Incus  &  Wakefield,  Bushy  Print  Works,  ne.tr  Glasgow 

— Manufacturers, 

Printed  moussclines-de-laine  on  cotton  warp ;  printed 
cashmeres,  balzarines,  cottons,  and  jaconets;  the  dahlia, 
a  patented  colour.  The  designs  are  all  registered. 

5  Andrews  (Hugh),  Sons,  A  Gee,  55  Frida;/  Street— 

Producers. 

Printed  cotton,  muslin,  woollen,  and  mixed  fabrics. 

G  Devas,  Minchexer,  &  Routleoe,  24  L  nrrence  J.au  - 
Proprietors. 

Specimens  of  printed  cambrics  and  muslins,  exhibited 
as  cheap  and  useful  productions  for  the  middle  class. 

7  Welch,  Marcktson,  &  Co.,  17  Cheapsulc— 

Manufacturers. 

A  selection  of  silk  handkerchiefs,  manufactured  from 
China  silk,  and  India  corahs,  printed  by  the  exhibitors. 

Printing  blocks  for  the  purpose  of  shewing  the  process 
ot  Bandanna  printing. 

8  Wilkinson,  William,  89  Watting  Street— 

.  Manufacturer. 

China  cord  “pongee”  handkerchiefs,  and  China  and  grey 
twilled  bandannas,  British  manufacture.  India  corahs, 
of  n^dd®r  rufl>  cochineal,  crimson,  and  other 

£«?  f  ''°rk‘  ®P0Clmena  of  printed  and  dyed  work, 
in  \  arums  stages  of  manufacture. 

0  Swan  &  Edgar,  Piccadilly,  amt  Regent  Street — 
c  .  .  Proprietors. 

J  ’  oilkS’  oelvets'  &c->  manufactured  by 

6  Procters.  &  ^  St°ne  &  KemP’  and  Winkwortb 

1  tinted  muslins,  butterfly,  rose  and  convolvulus  mt 
terns.  Printed  bj- Hargreaves  Brothers.  P<Vt‘ 

K)  Law  &  Sons,  37  Monkw  U  St,  t  Manufacturer. 
Cmbossed  silk  and  velvet 
Specimen  of  cloth  used  for  bookbinding 
Embossed  velvet  and  furniture-linings  for  decorations 
Embossed  grounds  for  paper-hangings  °nS* 

11  Crocker,  J.  &  A,  51  FYiday  ^^--Manufacturers 

Hind  d 

adaptation  for  window  decoration.  lm’  ahowm&  its 
Printed  cotton  for  furniture  uses  •  «.i 

-  ** — «  j5Srjst3?. 

Jis-  bm— Producer 

Sowm.ttTFicKfS'f:,  T  "“'"“'“A  »tyle, 
the  Great  Exhibition,  iwl?  5  «y’  conIlmemorativo  of 
Applegath,  Dartford.  *  *  1 10  "orks  of  Augustus 

Li  Mair,  Son  &  On  en  ;■  ■  i 

163  Iwgram  Strce  Vi''  J  Lon(I"n>  and 


14  McAlpin,  Stead,  &  Co.,  Cmnmcrsdule,  Carlisle — 
Designers  and  Printers. 

Macliine  and  block  chintz  furnitures,  upon  cotton  velv 
and  calico. 


15  Hindlkv,  C.,  &  Sons,  1 34  Oxford  Street— Designers 

and  Man u fact urors. 

Printed  chintz  furniture:  original  designs  EnAm 
production.  _  ’ 

16  Foster,  Porter,  A  Co.,  47  Win* l  Street,  Cheaptil^— 

Manufacturers. 

British  and  East  India  silk  handkerchiefs,  printed  in 
London. 

Block  employed  in  printing  handkerchiefs. 

Silk,  thread,  woollen,  leather,  and  silk-plush  gloves 
Bandannas.  Parasols.  Ribbons.  Fancy  hosiery- polka 
jackets,  gaiters,  hoods,  hose,  Ac. 

17  W  ilson,  — ,  Producer. 

Specimens  of  cloth  for  bookbinding. 

18  Welch,  Thomas,  Merten  Abb,  y,  Merton _ 

Manufacturer. 

Printed  cloth  drawing-room  table-covers,  of  various 
designs  and  colourings. 

Embossed  cloth  drawing-room  table-covers,  different 
designs  and  colourings. 

19  W alford,  Richard,  27  l.ann,, .  Proprietor. 

1  tinted  silk  haudkorchiels.  East  India  silk  manufac¬ 
ture,  printed  in  England. 

20  Johnson,  R.  J. — Producer. 

Specimens  of  dyed  goods. 


21  Swainson  &  Dennys,  * •  7  .\<  ■  />'  ad  St  ■  J  Designers 

and  PrinterR, 

Chintzes  for  dining-rooms,  libraries.  &c.  Chintz,  imi- 
Lit.  ion  of  drapery,  for  wall -hangings,  curtains,  Sc. :  of  tree, 
flowers,  drab  loaves,  &e. ;  of  group  i*f  tlmwr- and  ribhnti; 
ot  the  acacia;  of  group  of  flowers  in  rustic  panel ;  and  of 
birds  and  flowers,  for  drawing-room  curtains,  &c.  Chintz*  * 
suitable  for  bed-fumiture,  &e,,  2*!  inches  wide. 

22  Underwood,  William,  1  \We  Street,  Oxford  Street— 

Manufacturer. 

,  ^  F'ttetl  cloth  table  cover,  commemorative  of  the  Great 
Exhibition.  J  bis  table-cover  is  represented  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  Plate  37.  The  printing  of  this  cover  has 
taken  223  blocks  and  copper-plates.  In  the  centre  are 
the  arms  of  Great  Britain,  surrounded  by  those  of  the 
principal  nations  ot  the  globe,  with  suitable  inscriptions. 

2o  Clarke,  Enoch,  A ’cate  Street,  Coburg  Road, 

Old  Kent  Rural — Manufacturer. 

An  assortment  of  printed  and  painted  japanned  table- 
covers. 


-4  1  axes  &  L  A\ i.or,  42  Gutter  Lane,  Cheapside- — 

.  Manufacturers  and  Proprietors. 

Punted,  and  embossed  table-covers,  for  ornamental 
table  furniture.  Shaded  style  of  work,  giving  a  velvet- 
i  ’e  appearance,  similar  to  needlework,  from  one  im¬ 
pression. 


-o  Thomson  Brothers  &  Sons,  1  Mosley  Street,  Manchester 
p  .  ,  — Producers. 

,nn  ,  caild,r'cs  and  mousseline  de  laines,  cotton 
'.aip*,  s  lot  silk,  and  worsted;  printed  cambrics,  Ac., 
silk  warps,  shot  silk. 

BURn»  John,  A  Sons,  Manchester — Printers. 

.  a<  inn  -printed  calicoes,  madder  and  steam  colours, 
dook-prmted  calicoes,  steam  colours. 

.  a<  mu -pimtial  muslins,  madder  and  steam  colours. 
Block-pnnted  window  blinds. 

I  rinted  quilts. 
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HERALDIC  TABLECLOTH.  MESSRS.  UNDERMOOD. 
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Kingdom.] 


DYED  AND  PRINTED. 
Areas  L.  M.  N.  0.  2  to  5. 


27  Dai.gi.ish,  Falconer,  &  Co Lennox  Mills, 

Lenno.rlotvn,  Stirling-  Printers. 

Calico  prints  and  muslin  prints. 

28  Tuk  Stiunes  Printing  Company,  Manchester — 

Producers. 

Specimens  of  machine  printing  on  cotton  velvet;  eight 
colours,  produced  by  one  operation,  at  the  rate  of  sixty 
yards  per  minute. 

The  same  on  calico;  eight  colours.  Steam  work. 
Specimens  of  madder  work. 


29  Nelson,  Knowles,  &  Co.,  11  George  Street, 

Manchester — Printers. 

Calico  and  mousselaine-de-laines,  crimson  ground  style. 
Coloured  steam  printing. 

Chintz  furniture  showing  fourteen  colours,  chintzes  and 
other  prints,  all  the  colours  printed  at  one  time  by  cy¬ 
linder. 

30  Potter,  E.,  &Co.,  Dialing  Yale,  Glossop,  and  Manchester 

— Producers. 

Variety  of  calico  prints;  moderate  in  cost,  adapted  for 
a  variety  of  markets,  and  produced  by  machine  through¬ 
out.  _ 

31  Samuels,  John,  &  Co.,  Manchester — Manufacturers. 

Black  and  Turkey-red  velvet.  Black  velveteen.  Drab 
moleskin.  Drab  eight-shaft  cord.  Black  satins.  Printed 
drills.  Albert  tweeds.  Moleskins,  llolsteins.  Velveteens. 
Waldemars.  Furniture  velveteens.  Mock  quiltings  and 
herring  bones.  Diamond  and  welted  quiltings  and  satins. 


32  Ramsey,  Charles,  &  Co.,  Manchester — Proprietors. 
Dyed  and  printed  cotton  trouser  cloth,  in  imitation  of 

woollen ;  possesses  the  appearance  and  durability  of 
woollen  cloth. 

33  Bann hum  an,  Henry,  &  Sons,  Manchester — Producers. 
Patent  cloth  used  for  upholsterers’  purposes,  as  cur¬ 
tains,  &c.,  so  produced  that  they  will  not  tarnish. 

Cloth  suitable  for  ladies’  dresses,  gentlemen’s  coats, 
bindings  for  books,  and  embellishments  of  various  kinds. 

34  Baylev  &  Craven,  61  Mosley  Street,  Manchester. 
Calico  prints,  fast  lilacs,  madder  colours;  chocolate 

ground,  garancine  work  ;  and  two  and  three  coloured 
madder  works. 

Sample  of  anew'  ct resist”  purple,  that  will  throw  off 
chocolate,  dark  purple,  catechu,  brown,  or  red  grounds. 


35  Swanwjck  &  Johnson,  Manchester — Producers. 
Printed  calico  and  printed  muslin. 


3G  Hoyle,  Thomas,  &  Sons,  58  Mosley  Street, 
Manchester — Manufacturers. 

Printed  calicoes,  black,  purple,  and  whites;  light  pur¬ 
ples  and  brunettes,  &c. 

Printed  cambrics,  in  all  colours,  suitable  for  children, 
and  large  patterns  for  dresses. 

Printed  muslins.  Checked  and  plain  jaconets. 

Printed  mousseline-de-Iaiues  and  llamas,  both  mixed 
fabrics. 

[Machine-printing  is  performed  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner.  The  fabric  is  drawn  by  power  over  one  or  more  en¬ 
graved  copper  cylinders,  the  lower  part  of  which  revolves 
in  a  trough  containing  the  colour.  By  an  ingenious 
arrangement,  a  blade  of  steel,  or  other  metal,  called  a 
doctor,  removes  the  superfluous  colour,  leaving  only  the 
indentations  on  the  cylinder  charged  therewith.  The 
pressure  to  which  the  fabric  is  subjected  causes  it  to 
absorb  this  colour,  and  it  is  then  carried  upwards  into  a 
room  at  a  high  temperature  where  it  is  dried,  and  returns 
to  undergo  further  processes  of  preparation.  At  first, 
only  one  coloured  pattern  could  be  communicated  to  the 
fabric,  but  now  seven  or  eight  cylinders  oro  not  unfro- 


quently  used  in  the  same  machine,  each  applying  a  dif¬ 
ferent  colour  to  the  fabric  as  it  passes  forward,  and  each 
so  adjusted  as  to  cause  the  colour  to  fall  precisely  in  the 
proper  place,  so  as  to  complete  the  pattern.  Machine¬ 
printing  is  carried  on  to  an  enormous  extent  in  Manches¬ 
ter. — It.  E.] 

3<  Steiner,  I.,  8c  C.'o.,  Church,  near  Accrington,  Manchester 
— Manufacturers  and  Inventors. 

Cotton  fabrics,  dyed  Turkey -red  and  printed  in  various 
colours. 


38  Leddiard  &  Co.,  London ;  Hargreaves  Brothers, 

&  Co.,  Manchester — Manufacturers. 

1.  A  butterfly  chintz  muslin,  displaying  a  combination 
of  permanent  colours. 

2.  A  rose  trail  chintz  muslin,  in  permanent  colours, 
in  three  varieties  of  ground. 

3.  A  moss-rose  chintz,  upon  orgardie  muslin. 

4.  A  bouquet  chintz,  on  two  varieties  of  ground,  with 
combination  of  permanent  colours,  by  Mercer’s  patent 
process. 

5.  A  design  of  one-block  printing,  exemplifying,  by  a 
variety  of  coloured  grounds,  the  nature  of  Mercer’s  patent 
process,  with  the  ordinary  colours. 

6.  lhe  same  design  printed  by  the  ordinary  processes 
and  colours. 

7.  A  design  upon  lobelia  crimson  ground,  showing  a 
new  application  of  safflower  for  dyeing  or  for  printing 
purposes,  where  white  is  not  required,  uniting  permanence 
with  brilliancy  of  colour. 

8.  Lobelia  crimson  plain  muslin. 

0.  Lobelia  crimson  plain  cotton  satin. 

10.  Lobelia  crimson  and  other  dyed  cotton  velvets. 

1 1 .  Silver  dove,  a  new  mineral  colour,  not  liable  to  be 
injured  by  the  influence  of  air  or  light. 

12.  13,  and  14.  Designs  upon  various  shades  of  per¬ 
manent  plain  colour  muslins. 

15.  A  demi-chintz  upon  muslin,  in  three  varieties. 

16.  A  second  design  of  the  same  class. 

17.  A  design  upon  white  figured  muslin,  in  three  va¬ 
rieties. 

18.  A  second  design  of  the  same  class. 

19.  A  chrysanthemum  chintz  upon  cotton  satin  in  two 
varieties. 

20.  A  bpuquet  chintz,  in  permanent  colours,  in  two 
varieties;  upon  cotton  satin. 

21.  A  moss-rose  chintz,  of  similar  class  and  materials. 

22.  A  rose-bud  chintz,  of  the  same  class  and  material. 

23.  White  sprigs  upon  black  cotton  washable  satin. 

24.  An  Indian  chintz,  printed  in  permanent  colour, 
upon  Horrocks’s  long-cloth. 

25.  A  full  chintz,  also  printed  on  the  same. 

26.  27.  Designs,  showing  Mercer’s  patent  process  for 
colours  applied  to  machine  printing. 

28,  29,  and  30.  Designs,  produced  by  the  usual  method 
of  machine  printing  and  the  usual  processes,  in  three 
varieties. 

31,  32,  and  33.  Designs,  to  show  Mercer’s  patent  pro¬ 
cess  applied  to  another  style  of  machine  printing. 

34,  35,  and  36.  Designs,  to  show  the  ordinary  colours 
used  in  machine  printing,  in  four  varieties. 

37,  38,  and  39.  Designs  iu  the  floral  style  of  machine 
printing,  in  two  varieties. 

40,  41,  42,  and  43.  Designs  in  the  foliage  style  of  ma¬ 
chine  printing. 

44,  45,  and  46.  Floral  designs  in  the  same  style. 

47.  A  bouquet  chintz,  upon  silk  material. 

48.  The  same  design  upon  silk,  cotton,  and  wool,  united, 
by  Lightfoot’s  patent  Duplin  process. 

49.  A  butterfly  chiutz,  upon  the  same  material,  and  by 
the  same  process. 

50.  A  design,  upon  silk,  in  two  varieties. 

51.  A  bunch  of  lilac,  a  design  printed  upon  pure  wool. 

52.  The  same  design  upon  a  cotton  and  wool  mixed 
fabric,  by  Lightfoot’s  process. 

53.  The  same,  upon  cotton,  silk,  and  wool  united,  also 
with  same  process. 
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Class  18.—' WOVEN,  PELTED,  AND  LAID  FADE  ICS, 
Areas  L.  M.  X.  ().  2  to  5. 


[Dkiteb 


54.  A  larger  lilac  blossom  design,  printed  upon  pure 
silk. 

55.  The  same  design  upon  cotton,  silk,  and  wool,  mixe< 
fabric,  by  Lightfoot’s  process. 

56.  A  robe  skirt  of  a  graduated  design,  assisted  by 
graduated  rainbow  printing  upon  pure  silk. 

57.  58,  and  59.  The  same  design  printed  upon  mixei 
fabrics,  of  cotton  and  wool,  by  Lightfoot’s  process. 

60.  An  Indian  chintz,  design  upon  pure  wool. 

61.  The  same  design  upon  mixed  fabric  of  cotton  am 
wool. 

62.  A  full  chintz,  effected  by  only  two  block  printings, 
upon  a  mixed  fabric  of  cotton  and  wool. 

[Formerly  the  application  of  coloured  designs  to  fabrics 
of  various  kinds  was  entirely  effected  by  what  is  calle< 
block-printing,  and  which,  in  fact,  closely  resembles  type 
printing.  A  block  of  wood  or  metal,  or  a  combination 
of  both,  being  engraved  with  the  pattern,  received  the 
colour  by  the  ordinary  means,  and  this  was  then  trans¬ 
ferred  bj  hand  to  the  fabric.  For  every  different  colour 
a  different  block  was  required,  and  in  complicated  pat- 
tei  ns,  \\  it h  many  colours,  the  process  was  excessively 
tedious.  It  is,  however,  still  largely  employed  where 
great  care  in  the  application  of  the  colour  and  sharpness 
of  definition  in  the  pattern  is  required,  but  block¬ 
printing  can  only  be  remunerative  in  the  better  descrip¬ 
tions  of  goods,  as  the  infinitely  more  rapid  and  econo- 
mical  process  of  cylinder  printing  baa  almost  superseded 

it  for  the  production  of  those  of  commoner  kinds 
xv*  h.j 


..19  Sale,  John  Nicholas,  Manchester—  Producer 

40  Brad  well  &  Adams,  ,W  'tcick,  Manchester— 

1  reducers  and  Designers. 

41  Salts,  Schwabe,  &  C^u^r-Froducers 

Pi  mted  cotton  c&mbrics  n«.  ~  i;  t»  • 

muslins.  ‘ J  1  callcoes*  Printed  cotton 

vl—  Li’iKECKE,  William  Rt.  fVi  ir  / 

Printed  dice,,  ,n„,ii,t 

after  printing,  mnnufacturell  T’ ^  veIveta;  and 
&  Co.,  Manchester.  J'*  ^  b°mas  Knight 

cotton  velvet,  °£  patent 

44  3  C^erStrect, 

Patent  velvets  and  vellSS  ^  M^nufacturers. 
cotton,  and  partly  of  cottonT’  ^  nmnufactured  of 
S?  Prided,  an;1  linen  weft,  dved 

V9lT0t-  c”ttMyf«  »d 
4o  Woodcboft,  John  Z  r  ~ 

oStitLt  cDiaf3’ 

40  CrREEKWOOn  R-  T!  - 

in  pSu  tt0D  ^^dy,S  Tm£y  S 

-  0CL  varying  only 


17  Simpson  &  5To»  no, 

si . i,  i/ . . . iVo'fS  ’  23 

Balzarmes,  badges,  and  mousseline  de-laines  i 
fabrics,  and  muslins  of  cotton  texture,  in  various 
binations  of  colourings;  printed  by  luacbinc.  com" 

Cambrics  in  various  combinations  of  colouring 
madder  and  steam -work,  )>rintod  by  machine.  °  * 
Cotton  velvets,  printed  by  machine. 

48  Merger,  John,  Accrington — Inventor. 

Specimens  of  cotton  cloth,  printed,  dyed,  and  in 
different  stages  of  manufacture:  prepared  by  a  „.lt 
process.  This  patent  consists  in  subjecting  cotton  1 
other  fibrous  materials  to  the  actio,,  of  caustic  soda  If 
suitable  strength  and  temperature,  whereby  the  fibres 
become  contracted  and  fulled,  converting  thin  and  coawe 
cloth  into  strong  and  tine  ;  at  the  same  time  givinv 
greatly  increased  and  improved  powers  of  reeoiving  eoh.re 
m  printing  and  dyeing,  and  also  in  making  them 
permanent. 

-19  Montutii.  Henry. &( So.,  ll 

Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  Turkey  red  yarn  -  and  cloths. 

Printed  handkerchiefs,  garments,  furnitures,  scarfs,  and 
shawls,  m  Turkey  red. 

Printed  cotton  handkerchiefs  and  shawls,  i„  madder 
mdigo,  and  steam  colours.  1 

49a  Cairns,  J.,  <•  Charlotte  Street,  .1  /,„*■/, <vv/tr— 
Manufacturer. 

Fancy  cotton  muslins  dyed  Turkey  red. 

50  M  Xaih  &  Brand.  <il>  / ow ,  and  J.i  Fritlty  St., 

T>  .  — Manufacturers. 

1  mited  shawls.  Long  and  square  woollen  fabrics.  I„. 
iiUi  styled.  1  registered  dt^sigiLH . 

’,l  |:i-'rK-  J  &  Co.,  GliutQ .  Manufacturers. 

KaiiSt0<l  **mslina,  mousselines  de  laines, 

u.  s  anclf,th,  tiUl,,  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  fabrics. 
hNrnl  lJt '  18  ni"nuf'u  tur.xl  chiefly  by  power-loom,  and  by 
Ireland  11  WC4lve13  111  "  c.,t  of  Scotland  and  north  of 


5“  ^OURLIE,  ^  J1-,  &  8 on,  '8  South  Frederick  St.,  Glasgow 
— • Designers  and  Printers. 

on  Plaiu  wwl  ftmey  fabrics,  wanufac- 

m  ented  r  I"  hwn?  foreiB"  markrt*.  The  dahlia,  a 
1  atented  colour.  Designs  registered  by  the  exhibitors. 

-  Ion  keitb,  John,  &  Co.,  Hi 

r,  .  ,  .  — Manufacturers. 

I  nnted  muslins  and  jaconets. 

wooT0  lll4Xc^  ^rics,  silk  and  wool,  ;uid  cotton  and 


54  K“»  4  “CM‘IXA»,  44  Frutau  Street,  and  at 

Two  Manufacturers. 

fabric  and  design!  k  P^^'^dkerehicfs,  exhibited  for 

55  CUSSONS  &  Co.,  ^JunhiUHo^  Manufacturers. 

"n  v  vets,  dyed  and  embossed  by  the  exhibitors, 

Stirling,  William,  &  Sonb,  G 
a,,..  •  „  Manufacturers 

lRbrics!mCnS  °f  Turkey'red  dyeing  and  printing,  on  cotton 

0<U  BUOmE’  A^>><  for  the  Blind,  Glasgow— 

utFS4™  *  ^  f°ma,e 

?olka  jacket  ar'<*  -1  ou®ck  Bofa  and  toilet  cushions. 

i«ya.  lCi-wL"  "‘"“fri'it  «t„r  t«,iv„ 

^  w,  «d b'S«C.al>"i  0t  StoCt‘ 


Kingdom.] 


dyed  and  piunted. 

Areas  L.  M.  N.  0.  2  to  5. 


oo  i 


A  part  of  tlie  Holy  Scriptures  (the  Prophecy  of  Isaiah) 
in  raised  letters,  for  tlie  use  of  the  blind. 

Five-bushel  sacks,  of  first  and  second  quality. _ Manu¬ 

factured  by  the  blind  male  inmates  of  the  same  insti¬ 
tution,  under  tlie  direction  of  Mr.  Semple. 


57  Ewing,  Orr,  Sc  Co.,  G tasgow—  Manufacturers . 

Three  pieces  of  Turkey-red  full  chintz  furniture  prints, 
printed  by  blocks,  exhibited  for  fast  and  brilliant  colour’ 
and  new  style,  with  beauty  of  design  and  execution. 

Three  pieces  of  Turkey-red  chintz  prints,  printed  by 
cylinder  xnachiue. 

Two  pieces  of  Turkey-red  chintz  furnitures,  combining 
fastness  and  brilliancy  of  colour  with  novelty  of  style 
and  beauty  of  design  and  execution. 

One  piece  of  Turkey-red  handkerchief,  printed  by 
disclmrging-press  and  copperplate. 

One  piece  of  Turkey-red  handkerchief,  printed  bv 
blocks.  3 

[Turkey  red,  which  is  represented  so  largely  in  this  ex¬ 
hibition  in  the  hangings,  banners,  &e.,  is  a  dye  derived, 
by  a  tedious  process,  from  madder.  It  appears  to  have 
originated  in  India,  but  the  art  is  now  carried  to  great 
perfection  by  many  continental  dyers,  and  by  the  dyers 
and  calico-printers  of  this  country.  Peculiar  circum¬ 
stances,  whether  in  the  manipulation  or  in  the  material 
does  not  appear  ascertained,  have  rendered  different 
localities  and  manufacturers  celebrated  for  the  brilliancy 
of  this  dye. — R.  E.] 


58  Wags  haw,  John,  &  Sons,  North  Bridge,  Halifax — 

Dyers  and  Producers. 

Specimens  of  variously  dyed  two-fold  thirties,  worsted 
warp. 

59  Hitch,  M.,  47  High  Street,  Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight — 

Producer. 

Hair,  to  show  the  effect  of  dye. 

A\  ools,  showing  different  dyes  applied  without  fire- 
heat  for  dying  wools  and  woollen  yarns  (for  weaving 
cloths,  carpets,  rugs),  and  cloths  when  woven. 

Horn,  stained  without  the  application  of  soda  or  pot¬ 
ash,  to  imitate  tortoiseshell,  the  stains  not  readily  affected 
by  damp  or  sea-air. 

The  marone  colours,  5,  6,  7,  and  8,  were  produced  in 
24  hours,  and  by  the  application  of  fire-heat  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  15  minutes  from  the  time  of  its  leaving  the 
scourer's. 


60  LeLievre,  H.,  8  Cleveland  Street,  Mile  End  Road — 

Producer. 

Specimens  of  black-dyed  silk. 


61  Jourdaix,  W.  D.,  60  .Milton,  Street,  Cripplegate— 

Producer. 

Coloured  and  black  specimens  of  silk  dyeing. 

62  Chabot,  Philip  J.,  Sjntalfields — Producer. 
Specimens  of  English  fleecy  and  worsted  yarns,  and 

Perl  in  wool,  cotton  and  linen  yarns  and  skein-silks, 
London  dyed,  in  various  colours  and  shades;  scarlet  and 
crimson  ingrain. 

The  cotton  and  linen  colours  are  from  a  new  use  of  | 
a  known  colouring  matter.  The  colours  from  chicory 
are  at  present  only  a  novelty. 

The  above  are  all  from  the  dye-works  of  the  producer, 
Spitalfields,  London. 


04  McCallum,  Government  School  of  Design,  Manchester 
1  anorarnic  history  of  the  calico  printing  of  Manches 
ter,  comprising  specimens  of  the  trade  since  its  rise  and 
during  its  progress  to  the  present  time,  arranged  in  ohio 

MaSestcrrder'  lllustmted  hi'  views  »»  and  about 

Resigns  with  Classes  5  and  6  on  the  Worth  Wall 
Avenues  28,  29,  and  30.  * 


64a  Bradrcrv,  Greatorkx,  &  Beau,,  Aldermanbury— 
Producers. 

keSidefs10”8  °f  W°°d  °Ut  printin*  for  POcket-hand- 

65  _  Carter,  — ,  Designer. 

Designs  for  paper-hangings. 


66  Hudson,  Charles,  Merton,  Surrey— Designer 
Designs  for  printed  shawls. 


67  Watersox,  J.  A.,  22  Ormond  street,  Chorlton-on- 
Medlock —  Designer. 

Designs  for  printed  muslins. 


68  Kay,  Hexrv,  Raictenstall,  Manchester — Designer. 
Designs  for  mousseline-de-laine  and  cotton  muslin. 


69  Fletcher,  Johx,  Altrincham — Designer. 

Design,  11  colours,  repeat  of  sketch,  11  inches  by 
8  inches. 

A  smaller  design,  9  colours,  repeat  of  sketch,  8  inches 
by  G  inches,  intended  for  block  work. 


70  Gauthorp, — ,  Designer. 

Design  for  ornamental  panel. 


63  Reynolds,  Sarah,  &  Sox,  Temple  Street,  Hackney 
Road — Prod  ucers . 

Specimens  of  skein-silk  dyeing. 

63a  Mair,  Sox,  &  Co.,  Friday  Street,  Cheapsule — 
Manufacturers  and  Printers. 

Priuted  flannels. 


i  0a  Greex,  Harry,  Melbury  Park,  Dorchester — Designer. 

Designs  for  printing  on  calico  and  mousseline-de-laine. 

71  Hammerslev,  J.  A.,  Principal  of  the  School  of  Design, 
Manchester — Designer. 

Picture  in  oil  colours,  showing  the  principles  upon 
which  floral  forms  are  adapted  to  designs  for  textile  fabrics ; 
exhibiting  a  central  picture  of  a  composition  of  flowers, 
imitated  from  nature,  surrounded  by  200  geometrical 
spaces,  each  containing  a  separate  design,  and  showing  the 
mode  of  applying  these  flowers  to  manufactures. 

[For  textile  fabrics,  natural  flowers  have  been  repre¬ 
sented  under  conventional  forms;  so  that,  without  de¬ 
parting  from  the  original  type,  the  character  of  design 
may  not  be  pictorial.  The  patterns  of  Eastern  Chintzes 
are  but  fantastic  imitations  of  flowers;  and  the  pure  taste 
of  ancient  Greece  discarded  from  female  dress  all  orna¬ 
ment  but  that  of  a  flat  character:  where  borders  of  the 
vine  or  ivy-leaf,  or  of  the  honeysuckle,  have  been  adopted, 
the)-  are  flat.  The  oriental  Caclimere  style,  the  stuffs 
and  carpets  of  Persia  and  Turkey,  the  Tartan  of  the 
Scot,  the  Arabesques  of  ancient  Rome  and  Moorish  de¬ 
coration,  while  admitting  of  every  variety  or  beauty  in 
design  or  colour,  are  examples  of  a  flat,  as  opposed  to  a 
relieved,  pictorial  style  of  ornament — R.  He.] 

/ 2  Waterhouse,  Joxathax,  Manchester — Pattern 
Designer. 

Ornamental  design  for  a  dress  skirt,  applicable  for 
printing  upon  fabrics. 

Coloured  designs,  arranged  for  seven-inch  repeat  of 
sketch,  adapted  for  machine  printing  on  fabrics:  Spring, 
represented  by  the  snow-drop;  Summer,  ‘laburnum; 
Autumn,  nasturtium ;  Winter,  misletoe  ;  Morning  and 
Evening,  poppy  _ 

,"3  Perceval,  Joseph,  .Manchester — Designer. 

Designs  for  mousseline-de-laine. 


;4  Cadmax,  — ,  Designer. 

Designs  for  muslins. 
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Class  18. — WOVEN,  FELTED,  AND 

Areas  L.  3 


7(3  Whittaker,  James,  Manchester — Designer. 
Design  for  muslin. 

77  Lennox,  Richard,  Manchester — Designer. 
Various  designs  for  muslin. 

79  Bridges,  — ,  Designer. 

Designs  for  printed  fabrics. 

81  Roberts,  T.,  Nevo  Street,  Altrincham — Designer. 
Six  five-colour  designs  for  mousseline-de-laine;  wi 

block-work  enclosed  in  the  same  frame. 

82  Jar  vies,  — ,  Hut  me,  Manchester — Designer. 
Designs  for  printing. 

83  Hobbs,  William,  33  Great  Jackson  Street,  llnhne— 

Designer. 

Desigu  applicable  for  printed  chintz  furniture. 

84  Bramley,  — ,  Designer. 

Various  designs. 

85  Rees,  Mary,  School  of  Design,  Somerset  House — 

Designer. 

Designs  in  various  colours. 

8G  Collins,  F.,  School  of  Design,  Somerset  House — 
Designer. 

Various  coloured  designs. 

87  Ashworth,  S.  A.,  Central  Female  Government  SchcsA 
of  Design — Designer. 

Various  designs  in  colours. 


LAID  FADE  ICS,  DYED  AND  PRINTED. 
[.  N.  0.  2  to  5. 


88  Mansbendki,,  Fred.,  G3  Dread  St.,  Citg,  4  34  Acton 
Street,  G rug’s  Jan  Hoad —  Designer. 

Chintz  furniture  design,  practically  arranged  for  block 
printing. 


89  Smith,  John,  S.nidiuay,  Altrincham,  mar  Manchester 

—  Designer. 

Designs  for  a  portiere,  or  door-screen;  and  for  machine 
and  block  printing  on  silk,  mousseline-de-laine,  and 
cambric. 

90  Hunt,  J.  C. — Designer. 

Various  designs. 


91  Heaviside,  John,  30  Bedford  Synare — Designer. 

Designs  for  China  and  papier  maclu?. 

Designs  for  decorative  paper  and  paper-hangings. 
Designs  for  cotton -prints.  See. 


92  Glover,  Maria,  Scbml  of  Design,  Manchester— 

Designer. 

Designs  for  borders,  in  which  natural  objects  are 
applied  ornamentally;  they  may  be  used  for  wall  papers, 
carpets,  or  porcelain. 


93  Sandway,  — ,  Altrincham  Designer. 
Various  designs. 


94  Gann,  Louisa,  School  of  Design,  Somerset  U 
Designer. 

riireo  coloured  designs  for  mousseline-de-laine  or 
calico. 


TAPESTRY,  CARPETS,  FLOOR-CLOTHS,  LACE  AND  EMBROIDERY,  &c. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Fomic  of  the  objects  included  in  this  Class  present,  from  their  remarkable  disposition  in  the  Building,  a  highly 
attractive  and  interesting  appearance,  suspended  from  the  girders  over  the  Galleries,  and  thus  displayed  to  the 

best  advantage,  and  under  circumstances  the  most  highly  calculated  to  develop  their  peculiar  beauties  ; _ the 

specimens  of  carpets,  oil-cloths,  and  tapestry  must  be  considered  as  occupying  a  very  prominent  space  in  the 
Exhibition. 

The  following  Sub-Classes  have  a  place  under  the  general  Class,  inclusive  of  these  and  other  articles:— A. 
Tapestry,  as  Carpets  of  all  kinds,  Axminster,  Brussels,  Kidderminster,  &c.,  Matting,  Oil-cloth,  Counterpanes, 
and  ornamental  Tapestry  of  different  materials;  B.  Lace,  as  Pillow-lace,  made  wholly  by  hand,  and  Machine-, 
wrought  lace ;  C.  Sewed  and  Tamboured  Muslins;  1).  Embroidery  by  hand  and  machinery,  and  in  different 
materials  ;  E.  Fringes,  Tassels,  &c. ;  F.  Fancy  and  Industrial  Works. 

In  the  Building,  objects  in  this  Class  are  placed  against  the  wall  in  the  South  Gallery,  and  arranged  in  cases 
in  the  South  Central  Gallery.  Carpets  and  oil-cloths  are  susjiended  from  the  girders  in  the  Side  and  Central 
Galleries,  and  in  the  Galleries  on  the  East  Side  of  the  Transept.  rllie  carpets  exhibited  hy  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  are  placed  overhanging  the  corner  near  the  Transept  of  the  North  Central  Gallery ;  of  these,  one  is  made 
in  the  usual  manner,  and  is  intended  for  an  apartment  in  Windsor  Castle;  the  other  is  the  combined  production 
of  one  hundred  and  fifty  ladies,  and  is  wrought  in  Berlin  wool-work. 

The  manufacture  of  tapestry,  such  as  carpets  and  oil-cloth,  and  lace,  is  localized  in  peculiar  districts,  in  a 
remarkable  manner  ;  Kidderminster,  Wilton,  Glasgow,  and  Halifax  contain  extensive  factories  solely  engaged 
in  the  production  of  the  various  descriptions  of  carpets  in  ordinary  domestic  use.  The  application  of  the  power- 
loom  to  the  carpet  manufacture  is  recent,  and  its  use  is  extending.  A  great  variety  of  combination  of  materials 
is  exhibited,  many  of  which  indicate  a  remarkable  departure  from  the  ordinary  method  of  manufacturing  carpets 
and  similar  objects.  One  of  these  is  a  species  of  mosaic  tapestry  where  the  cut  wool  is  fixed  to  a  ground  or 
foundation  of  caoutchouc. 

The  lace  productions  of  Iloniton  and  Buckinghamshire  have  long  attained  universal  renown.  These  laces  arc 
chiefly  wrought  hy  hand  at  the  homes  of  the  persons  concerned  in  their  manufacture ;  hut  recently  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  machine-made  lace  and  pillow-made  ornament  lias  been  introduced  under  the  title  of  “appliqude  lace.” 
The  machine  lace  of  Nottingham  has  scarcely  an  inferior  degree  of  celebrity :  in  that  town  factories  arc  in 
almost  constant  work  producing,  hy  the  aid  of  a  large  number  of  the  most  delicate  and  costly  automatic  engines, 
this  slender  fabric.  In  a  preceding  Class  these  machines  are  described,  and  are  exhibited  in  motion  in  another 
part  of  the  Building.  In  the  South  Central  Gallery  are  some  beautiful  specimens  of  the  intricate  and  elegant 
ornamentation  capable  of  being  imparted  by  these  machines.  Of  the  lace  made  hy  hand  various  interesting 
specimens  arc  shown  which  represent  much  patient  effort  in  the  instruction  of  the  poor  in  this  art,  and  consider¬ 
able  taste  of  design. 

Works  which  have  occupied  the  unwearied  producers  during  the  leisure  hours  of  some  years  are  exhibited  in 
this  Class,  and  display  a  largo  amount  of  industrial  perseverance. — li.  E. 


1  Biddle,  Dantel,  81  Oxford  Street — Manufacturer. 

Specimen  of  Honitou  lace,  representing  the  arms  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  ;m<l  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert,  encircled 
with  wreaths  of  palm  and  olive  branches,  around  which 
the  rose,  thistle,  and  shamrock  are  entwined,  and  the 
whole  enclosed  in  a  border  of  oak.  Designed  by  T. 
Sharp,  and  manufactured  by  John  Tucker. 

Iloniton  guipure  mantle.  Bridal  scarf  and  rich  flounce 
in  I  loniton  lace;  the  pattern  composed  of  natural  flowers. 

Iloniton  shawl.  Houiton  guipure  flounce.  Flounce 
of  point  d’Angleterre,  worked  in  imitation  of  Brussels 
point. 

Berthe,  handkerchief,  coifTuro,  infant’s  cap  and  collar 
of  Iloniton  lace. 

Embroidery  as  a  specimen  design,  for  makiug  ladies 
handkerchiefs. 

[Official  Illustb 


2  Fisiier  &  Robinsox,  12  Watting  Street — 
Manufacturers. 

Various  samples  of  black  silk  lace  and  piece  goods, 
scarfs,  lappets,  half  shawls,  laces,  footings,  loop  nets, 
white  blonde  macliine-run  curtains,  white  tambour  flower- 
rings,  black  needlework,  quiltings,  and  nets. 


3  Groucock,  Copestake.  Moore,  Sc  Co.,  f>  Sow 
Churchyard- — Manufacturers. 

Iloniton  work  point  lace,  guipure  berthes,  lappets,  Sto. 
Embroidered  muslin  sleeves,  collars,  chemisettes,  mus¬ 
lin  trimmings,  infants’  caps,  aud  child’s  frocks. 
Buckinghamshire  lace. 

Lace  pillow,  with  lace  in  progress,  employing  upwards 
of  600  bobbins,  each  having  a  separate  thread. 

Specimen  of  laco  net  for  mosquito  curtains,  manufac- 
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tured  of  cotton  thread;  and  for  the  application  of 
Brussels  and  Honiton  spngs,  manufactured  liom  cotton 

thread.  ,  .  ,  .  .  ,  ___ 

Needlework  imitation  Brussels  point  lace,  viz. :  a  dress 


16  Gaud,  Wii.liam  Snowdon,  2GR  Regent  Street— 
Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

British  point  lace  scarf. 

British  guipure  lace  berthe,  a  new  manufacture. 


and  train,  a  scarf,  berthe,  and  lappet. 

Victoria  prima  point  lace. 

[Few  departments  of  ornamental  industry  have  ex¬ 
perienced  so  many  vicissitudes,  in  consequence  of  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  mechanical  power,  as  that  of  the  lace  manu¬ 
facture.  The  lace  of  Honiton,  in  Devon,  has  long  rivalled 
the  most  beautiful  and  costly  productions  of  the  Continent. 
At  one  period  during  the  last  war,  veils  of  Honiton  lace 
sold  for  very  large  sums,  as  much  as  100  guineas  having 
been  paid  for  fine  specimens.  Honiton  lace  is  entirely 
made  on  the  pillow  by  baud  labour.] 


4  Lambert  &  Bury,  Limerick,  Ireland — Designers  and 

Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  lace;  shaded  lace  flounce;  shawl;  and 
worked  scarf,  in  imitation  of  Valenciennes;  shaded  tunic 
lace  dress. 

5  Howell,  James,  &  Co.,  5,  7,  &  9  llegent  Street — 

Producers. 

Honiton  lace,  square  in  guipure. 

Honiton  guipure  lace  mantle  and  berthe, 

British  point  lace  berthe,  manufactured  at  Islington, 
being  an  imitation  of  the  Brussels  point  a  l’aiguille. 

White  glacd  silk  dress,  embroidered  with  bouquets 
of  flowers,  and  silk  apron  to  correspond,  as  specimens 
of  English  needlework. 

Brocaded  silk  in  various  colours,  forty  inches  wide, 
manufactured  in  Spitalfields. 


6  Weedon,  Francis,  Goldsmith  Street,  City— 
Manufacturer. 

British  point  lace  square,  and  specimens  of  flounciim 
of  the  same  fabric. 


8  Xerixck,  Sisters,  10  New  Cavendish  Street _ - 

Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  lace. 


10  Laugher  &  Cosens,  97  Oxford  Street _ 

Proprietors.  ’ 

Guipure  lace  half  shawl,  manufactured  at  Honiton. 

1 1  Weedon,  Frederick  Price,  29  Lover  Street— 

Islington  Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

British  "point!  ^  °f  ^  descnPtlon  of  work  design 

1 2  Pullan,  Matilda,  126  Albany  Street,  llegent' s 

Designer,  Inventor,  and  Manufacturer 
Modern  point  lace  wm-L-od  ...m 
needle.  ’  '0lktid  Wlth  a  common  se 

13  Tawell,  Samuel,  16  Gresham  Street  West- 

-i  1  manufacturer, 
iambouved  lace  scarf,  imitation  ^  tr 
actured  in  London.  teUon  of  Honiton,  a 

Registered  Victoria  .....  „ 

capes,  sleeves,  cans  ‘md  +>■;.  •’  **uhcs  collars,  < 

parel.  Produced  entirely  by  hand  ^  wearin 

Id  Urung,  George  Frederick  oos  »  ,  n 

White  lace  scarf  T™*^***** 
composed  of  British  plante^^fl  °f  BrU88eIfl  I 
the  date,  1851,  encirdcl  Ju?  °Werri  ln  needier 
shamrock ;  the  straight K  t^tlo, 

“  “d  "'orW  •  4  cu4£tSroi' 


17  Riego  de  la  Branchardiere,  Eleonork,  106  New 
Bond  Street — Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Crochet  work,  lace  berthe;  design,  rose,  shamrock  and 
thistle;  the  same,  with  rose,  carnation,  &c.  Robe!  me¬ 
dallions.  Altar  cloth.  Couvrette,  flowers.  Collars 
various. 

Flounce,  imitation  of  Spanish  point  lace.  Initial  letters 
in  silk,  flowers.  Vase,  flowers,  butterfly  and  snake.  Cor¬ 
nucopias.  Baby’s  cap. 

Design,  in  silk  and  gold,  for  Prayer-book  covers.  Pair 
of  hand  screens,  apphqud.  Specimens  of  point,  and  of 
point  lace. 

The  value  of  this  branch  of  needlework  lace  is  its  dura¬ 
bility,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  can  L>e  acquired  and 
executed.  The  designs  are  registered. 


18  Clarke,  Jane,  170  Regent  Street  -  Manufacturer. 
Royal  Irish  snow  point  lappet. 

Head  dress  of  Irish  rose  point. 

Scarf  of  Belfast  loop  point. 

Chalice  cover  of  Irish  point. 

An  Irish  lace  flounce,  with  print  roses. 

Hibernian  point  collar. 

A  pocket  handkerchief  of  Irish  lace. 

19  Ball,  Dcnniclivve,  &  Co.,  Nottingham — 

Manufacturers. 

Patent  elastic  velvet,  plain  and  mixed  pile;  silk  elastic 
taffeta,  silk  elastic  fleeced  taffeta,  elastic  fabrics,  and 
•Simla  shawls;  all  from  warp-lace  machine.  Designed  bv 
John  Wilkins.  • 

Lace  shawls.  Simla  nets,  falls,  quillings,  and  fancy 
breadths,  from  bobbin-nut  machine. 

2d  Birktn,  Richard,  Nottingham  Manufacturer, 
Black  silk  lace  edgings,  trimming  laces,  lappets,  fluuue  s, 
falls,  fancy  piece-nets,  &c. 

W  liite  silk  blondes. 

W  oven  thread  laces  and  edgings. 

V  Kite  Valenciennes  edgings. 

An  exact  imitation  of  real  Valenciennes-inscrtion,  black 
and  coloured. 

Mohair  laces  and  flounces. 

Guipure  a  den  telle. 

All  made  and  ornamented  by  machinery,  at  one 
operation. 


-a  "uams,  cam.,  to,  boss,  Nottingham- — Manufacturer 
Laces  and  edgings,  made  eutirciy  by  machinery. 

_.)  Hey mann  &  Alexander,  Nottingham — Proprietors 
i laching-icrought  cotton  lace  curtains,  with  raised  p 
tein;  counterpanes;  “  antimacassars.” 

twiet  Brussels  net.  made  of  fuie  threa 
vanous  kinds,  used  for  Brussels  sprig. 

AcphjT  net,  used  for  embroidery. 

hanr?L  \  h  nics,)  ,x>inP  the  same  as  that  made 
Sit  u°Tt0n  Brussels  quillings,  various, 
the  machine  '  :iC^Uard  Bice<  matlo  and  finished  entirely 

lk  Jacquard  shawl,  made  entirely  in  the  machine. 

Whitlock  &  Billiard,  Mary  Gale,  Nottingham— 
n  .  Manufacturers, 

needle  S8  m  macl»»e-'vrought  cotton  Mechlin  lac. 

5^  t  °lderef'  The  groundwork  made  from  > 
Janb  spun  and  doubled. 

Herbert,  Thomas,  &  Co.,  Nottingham — 

Lane  of  .  Manufacturers. 

Crochet  WT  Ir0D1  the  warp  machine. 
MSd^SlT .U“ ’~T.“d  ‘wirt  machine, 
b  o'  >  from  tho  twist  machino. 
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20  Mallet  &  Barton,  Nottingham,  and  New  lias  font — 
Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  silk  lace,  machine -wrought;  silk  lace,  part 
machine  and  part  needlc-wrouglit;  silk  lace  fringes,  ma- 
ehine-wrought;  cotton  plat,  or  imitation  Valenciennes; 
cotton  laces,  part  machine  and  part  hand-wrought;  and 
fancy  lace  trimmings,  machine-wrought. 

30  Hollins,  Samuel,  Nottingham — Manufacturer. 

Lace  goods:  Machine-made  cotton  Brussels  nets  and 
laces,  figured  by  the  needle. 

Various  hosiery  goods. 


31  Moore,  Saji uel  Weston,  Hockley  Mill,  Nottingham — 

Manufacturer, 

Specimens  of  lace  and  net  made  from  No.  520  lace 
thread,  and  of  plain  net,  made  from  No.  630  thread. 

[The  application  of  machinery  to  the  production  of 
lace  is  very  remarkable  and  interesting,  as  probably  few 
introductions  of  machinery  to  textile  manufactures  pro¬ 
duced  so  sudden  an  alteration  on  the  expiration  of  the 
patent  protecting  it,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  fabrication. 
The  bobbin-net  machine  was  invented  in  1809  ;  it  came 
into  general  use  in  1823,  and  an  immense  stimulus  was 
communicated  to  the  manufacture.  The  powers  of  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  machine  are  to  hand  labour  nearly  as 
30,000  to  5,  and  the  lace  produced  by  it  has,  in  plain 
articles,  wholly  superseded  that  made  by  hand. — R.  E.] 

32  Reckless  &  Hicklinc,  Nottingham — Manufacturers. 

Embroidered  white  lace  flounces,  falls,  scarfs,  shawls, 
berthes,  See. 

Black  lace  flounces  of  all  widths,  falls,  scarfs,  shawls, 
berthes,  lappets,  coiffures,  &e.,  partly  embroidered  by 
machinery  (on  the  Jacquard  principle),  and  partly  by 
hand. 


33  Vickers,  William,  Nottingham — Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  black  silk  lace  shawls,  scarfs,  mantles, 
falls,  &c.,  the  produce  of  the  pusher  bobbin-net  machine; 
the  outline  introduced  by  subsequent  embroidery. 


34  G ii easley  &  Hopcroft,  Nottingham — Manufacturers. 

Lace  articles.  Jacquard  pusher  silk  shawl.  Figured 
needlework  shawls,  falls,  &e. 


41  Steec;mann,  Henry,  &  Co.,  Nottingham — Inventors 
and  Manufacturers. 

Figured  lace-curtains,  made  entirely  on  the  lace  machine 
by  Jacquard  application. 


43  Forrest  &  Sons,  101  Grafton  Street,  Dublin,  and 
Abbey  Court  Factory,  Limerick — Manufacturers. 

Laces:  Royal  Irish  guipure,  Irish  appliqud;  Limerick; 
black;  and  black  applique. 

Lace  dresses,  Bouncings,  squares,  scarfs,  mantles, 
polkas,  veils,  berthes,  handkerchiefs,  sleeves,  baby’s 
robes,  robings,  lappets,  lace  collars,  &c. 


47  Viscm,  Alexander  Mary  Joseph,  21  Grcville Street, 
Hatton  Garden — Manufacturer. 

Artificial  flowers  in  wool.  Basket  in  porcelain,  contain¬ 
ing  a  great  variety  of  woollen  flowers.  Cane  basket, 
containing  a  piece  of  green  turf  with  flowers.  Rustic 
basket  of  flowers. 

Large  piece  of  the  “green  turf.”  Application  of 
the  “green  turf,”  or  parterre,  to  a  small  carpet  or  rug. 
Metal  flower-pots,  filled  with  woollen  flowers,  with 
shades. 


47  a  Moore,  Mrs.,  Great  Castle  Street. 

An  embroidered  laco  smoking-cap. 


48  Jancowskt,  W.,  York — Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

.State  chair,  of  ruby  coloured  silk  velvet,  embroidered 
with  gold,  silver,  and  jewels,  containing,  on  the  back,  the 
royal  arms,  supporters,  scroll  and  motto,  with  wreath  of 
flowers,  in  which  the  rose  leaves  are  raised  and  detached 
from  the  surface;  and  on  the  seat  the  coronet,  feathers, 
scroll,  and  motto  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  surrounded  by 
the  rose,  thistle,  and  shamrock,  exhibiting  ten  different 
styles  of  embroidery :  the  frame  of  the  chair  is  of  carved 
wood,  gilt. 

Banner  screen,  containing  the  arms  of  the  city  of  York, 
embroidered  in  gold,  silver,  and  silk,  upon  pale  and 
blue  satin,  and  mounted  on  a  carved  gilt  stand. 

Picture,  18  inches  by  12,  copied  from  a  German  paint¬ 
ing,  embroidered  in  tent  stitch  with  silk,  on  mosaic 
canvas. 


40  Davies,  Mrs.  R.  E.,  29  ffarewood  Square,  Regent's 
Park — Designer  and  Executor. 

Set  of  chess-men,  draught-men,  dice,  and  board  in 
needlework,  the  men  being  in  characteristic  costume; 
composed  of  silks,  &c.  The  pawns  are  representations  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Body  Guard  of  Gentlemen-at-Arms,  in  their 
full  and  undress  uniform.  Designed  and  executed  by 
the  exhibitor. 

50  Rose,  Elizabeth,  Panted s  Pury,  near  Toieccster— 
Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Full-sized  black  lace  dress.  Shawl.  Scarf  shawl. 
Veil.  Berthe,  made  of  black  pillow  lace. 


51  Mee,  Cornelia,  Path — Inventor,  Designer,  and 
Manufacturer. 

Banner  screen.  The  banner  composed  of  the  flags  of 
all  nations,  embroidered  in  line  silks,  held  by  a  figure  of 
Peace,  modelled  from  Canova’s  statue.  The  figure  leans 
on  a  pedestal,  and  with  the  right  hand  points  to  the 
epoch  of  the  Exhibition  with  an  olive  branch. 

Couch,  mounted  in  white  and  gold,  embroidered  in 
rare  natural  flowers. 

Occasional  chairs,  embroidered  on  velvet,  and  mounted 
with  white  and  gold. 

Curtains,  embroidered  on  white  Cachemire  and  stripes 
of  crimson  Genoa  velvet,  in  uncommon  and  beautiful 
flowers  from  nature. 

Cushions,  embroidered  in  shells,  from  nature. 

These  specimens  are  exhibited  to  show  the  application 
of  needlework  to  the  decoration  of  furniture.  The 
needlework  of  most  of  the  articles  is  done  from  flowers, 
minutely  copied  from  Paxton’s  Magazine  of  Botany. 


53  O’Donnell,  Mary,  09  London  Street,  Reading,  and 
18  Sussex  Place,  Kensington — Designer  and  Manu¬ 
facturer. 

Specimens  of  a  new  and  improved  method  of  appliqud 
lace- work,  original  design.  Section  of  the  same. 

Blotting-book,  ornamented  with  leather  work  on  an 
ultramarine  ground,  intertwining  the  emblems  of  Great 
Britain,  surmounted  by  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  plume  and 
motto. 

Articles  of  ornament  in  gutta  percha,  leather,  and  fancy 
wood. 

Hand-screens  in  gilt  frames.  New  application  of 
stamped  gutta  percha.  Preserved  real  flowers  and  em¬ 
broidery. 

Choral  screen,  a  peacock  embroidered  in  wool. 

Cedar  box,  ornamented  with  carving. 

Ultramarine  box,  ornamented  with  leather  work. 

Conversation  hand-screens.  Educational  hand-screens. 

Counterpane,  of  new  pattern. 


55  Treadwin,  O.  E.,  27  Cathedral  Yard,  Exeter — 
Manufacturer. 

Devonshire,  or  Houiton,  point-lace  flounce,  bertlie,  and 
lappet ;  designs  procured  from  the  Government  School  of 
Design,  Somerset  House,  London. 
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56  Onion,  Elizabeth,  38  Broad  Street,  Birmingham 
Manufacturer.  , 

Velvet  drapery  valance,  worked  with  gold  silk  braid, 
on  dark  crimson  velvet  ground,  ornamented  with  tassels, 

drops,  and  fringe.— New  design. 

Crimson  valance  fringe,  in  silk  and  worsted,  °rn;u 
mented  with  hangers.  New  drapery  rope,  rosettes  and 
festoons,  in  crimson,  gold,  and  white  silk.  Ivew  diamoni 
valance  fringe,  in  silk,  ornamented  with  gunp  head, 
hangers,  rosettes,  gimp  ornaments,  &c.  Registered  bell 

lever  ornaments.  . 

Curtain  holder,  with  one  tassel  and  two  pendants,  in 

crimson,  white,  and  gold. 

Ornaments  for  valances,  in  a  variety  of  colours  and 
designs.  New  patterns  of  coach  and  railway  carriage  lace. 

Patterns  of  glass  string,  guard  string,  and  other  car¬ 
riage  trimmings. 


57  Brown,  Siiarpe,  &  Co.,  Paisley,  and  18  Wailing 
Street,  London — Manufacturers. 
Embroidered  and  tamboured  book  muslin  dresses. 
Embroidered  scollop  and  insertion  trimmings,  flounces, 
collars,  habit-shirts,  chemisettes,  sleeves,  pincushion 
covers,  handkerchiefs,  and  night-cap. 


58  Brown,  S.  R.  Se  T.,  Glasgow — Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  muslins  embroidered  by  the  female 
peasantry  of  Scotland  and  the  North  and  West  of  Ireland, 
consisting  of  ladies’  and  children’s  dresses,  collars,  caps, 
chemisettes,  habit  shirts,  trimmings,  &c. 


59  Park  &  Thomson,  Glasgow-— Manufacturers. 

Children’s  sewed  robes;  ladies’  collars,  sleeves,  hand¬ 
kerchiefs,  fancy  habits,  chemisettes. 

Cambric  and  book  flouncings;  sewed  trimmiugs. 


60  Macarthur,  D.,  &  Co.,  Glasgow — Manufacturers. 

Hamilton  lace  goods.  White  dress;  black  dresses; 
coloured  dress;  black  cloak  or  mantilla;  white  cape; 
black  cape;  veils;  pairs  of  sleevea. 


6 1  Connaught  Schools,  Glasgow — Producers. 
Specimens  of  sewed  muslin. 


62  Robertson,  JonN,  &  Sons,  Glasgow — 
Manufacturers. 

Sewed  book-muslin  and  cambric  squares  for  fanev 
covers  for  the  drawing-room  table. 

Specimens  of  embroidery. 

Samples  of  collars,  habit-shirts,  chemisettes,  See. 


63  M'Farlane  &  Porteus,  33  Queen  Street,  Glasgou 

— Manufacturers . 

Specimens  of  embroidered  black  and  white  inusl 
collars,  chemisettes, habit-shirts,  andslecves  formournii 
Black  silk  lace  veils,  black  and  white  lace  cloaks,  a 
black  lace  flounced  embroidered  robe  skirt,  exhibited  1 
superiority  of  work. 

64  Brown,  H.,  100  &  104  Virginia  Place,  Glasgow- 

Manufacturer. 

„  Sewed  book  collars .  imitation  cambric  or . 

collars,  frilled  chemisettes,  on  book  muslin;  fancy  habi 
three  pair  of  sleeves  or  cuffs;  four  cambric  handkerchie 
embroidered  on  French  lawn;  embroidered  book  mus 
dresses;  patterns  of  book  and  cambric  scollop  and  ins 
tion  trimmings  and  flounces.  P)  aud  1Ua 


66  Macdonald,  D.  &  J.,  &  Co.,  Glasgow — 
Manufacturers. 

Embroidery  on  book  muslin.  Ladies’  collars,  chemi¬ 
settes;  habits,  caps,  Sec.  Child’s  caps  and  collars. 
Embroidery  on  jaconet  and  cambric ;  ladies’  collar/ 
chemisettes,  sleeves,  caps,  &c. 

Embroidered  French  cambric:  ladies’  handkerchiefs 
child’s  caps.  Embroidered  baby  linen:  infants’  robes' 
bodies,  and  caps;  child's  frocks,  Sec.  Embroidered  trim¬ 
mings;  jaconet  and  book  edgings  and  insertions;  cambric 
book,  and  mull  flounces. 


67  Simpson,  Miles,  5  Aldermtmbury  Postern,  4 
Milk  Street,  Manchester,  Leek,  amt  Derby — 
Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  the  leading  classes  of  raw  silks,  from 
France,  Italy,  China,  Bengal,  and  Turkey,  selected  by 
Messrs.  Durant  &  Co. 

Sewing,  netting  silk,  and  twist,  intended  to  show  tho 
varieties  of  quality,  their  richness  and  beauty  of  colour. 

Sewing,  netting  silk  and  twist. 

Raven  and  jet  sewings,  in  weight  and  form  as  sold  in 
the  market,  of  four  qualities. 

Crochet  aud  mohair  silk,  exhibited  for  quality  and 
price. 

Shoe  mercery,  consisting  of  silk  and  union  galloons, 
doubles,  braids,  and  round  silk  laces,  yellow  and  black 
borders,  Sec.  Specimens  of  union  cord. 

[In  1849  the  enormous  quantity  of  6,269, 1 79  Ilia,  of 
silk  in  its  several  conditions  of  raw,  waste,  and  thrown, 
was  imported  into  this  country.  The  manufacture  em¬ 
ploys  upwards  of  33,000  individuals,  and  is  carried  ou 
in  nearly  300  silk  factories.  The  sum  annually  expended 
on  silk  goods  in  England  is  taken  at  considerably  upwards 
of  fifteen  millions  annually.  R.  K.] 


68  Foot  &  Sons,  38  Spitnl  Square—  Manufacturers. 

Various  fringes,  elastic  ribbon  trimming,  Ac. 

Rich  dress  or  mantle  fringe,  with  figured  velvet,  terry, 
and  brocade  lace  heading,  a  combination  of  velvet,  and 
brocading,  with  the  various  branches  of  art  used  iu  trim¬ 
ming  manufacture. 


69  Arthur,  Ann,  5  Mortimer  Street,  Cavendish  Square 
— Manufacturer. 

Silk,  worsted,  and  cotton  braids  for  figuring.  Silk, 
worsted,  and  cotton  fancy  netted  buttons.  Silk  fringes 
for  ladies’  mantles;  gimps  for  children’s  drosses;  girdles 
and  tassels.  Silk  aud  cotton  olivets.  Silk  military 
braids  and  frogs. 


70  Gabriel,  J.  IV.,  135  Regent  Street  -  -Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  English  embroidery,  on  silk  and  woollen 
goods  for  waistcoats. 


71  Danbv,  Charles  &  Thomas,  14  Coventry  Street, 
and  43  New  Bond  Street — Manufacturers. 

Crochet  silk  gimp  robing,  resembling  the  rose  loaves 
and  flowers,  with  buds,  and  made  in  the  natural  colours. 

Various  specimens  of  a  Brandenburgh crochet  silk  gimp 
trimming,  ladies’  dresses;  of  girdles,  in  various  colours 
and  styles:  and  ot  silk  fringes,  for  mantles,  dresses,  Sec., 
ot  various  new  designs. 

Specimen  of  a  new  style  of  head-dress,  formed  of  crochet, 
silk  gimp  rings,  and  tassels  of  new  design,  and  of  various 
articles  for  ladies’  dresses. 
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MacQuarie  Fisher,  &  Co.,  Glasgo 
-m  ,  .  ,  Manufacturers, 

dack  silk  lace  shawl,  veil,  and  apron. 

V  hite  cotton  aud  linen  lace  dress. 

\\  lute  silk  and  gold  under  sleeves, 
oloured  silk  and  gold  apron  and  parasol  < 


*  -  Bradbee,  G.  W.,  115  Newgate  Street — 
Manufacturer. 

.Needlework.  Tapestry  worked  by  Mrs.  James  Marsh, 
.ordship  Road,  Stoke  Newington.  Landseer’s  Horses  at 
ie  fountain.  The  Hawking  Party.  Anno  Boleyn  and 
■u  dinal  \\  olsey.  Tho  Moral  Lesson.  The  Monk.  The 
Hawk. 


Kingdom.] 


LACE  AND  EMBROIDERY,  &c. 

South  Central  Gallery. 
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A  group  of  flowers,  mounted  as  tabic  or  screen,  the 
stem  ornamented  with  flowers,  &c.,  made  of  leather. 

A  bird  mounted  as  above,  the  stem  covered  with  tram 
silk  by  hand  and  wheel. 

New  fringes,  for  sacred  edifices  and  rooms. 

Patterns,  gimps,  tassels,  dress  trimmings,  &c. 


74  Evans,  It.,  &  Co.,  24  Walling  Street — 
Manufacturers . 

Cornice,  bullion,  and  silk  ornament  fringe.  Bell-pulls. 
Curtain-holders.  Silk  cords,  gimps,  tassels,  and  rosettes. 

Articles  used  for  trimming  ladies’  and  children’s  dresses 
and  mantles. 


75  Burgh,  Robert,  42  Bartholomew  Close — 
Manufacturer. 

Specimen  of  deep  bullion  fringe,  wove  to  shape,  trimmed, 
and  ornamented  for  window,  with  cornice  gimp  attached. 
Valance  for  window. 

Specimens  of  ornamental  hangers,  drops,  pendants, 
fringes,  ropes,  gimps,  cords,  and  tassels  for  drapery,  &c. 
ltosetto  medallions.  Ornamental  watch  hooks  for  beds, 
&c. 


7(3  Barrett  &  Couxky,  70  Little  Britain — Manufacturers. 

Bars  of  silver-gilt  and  silver  wire.  Wire-drawing  plates 
with  holes.  Hanks  and  bobbins  of  gold  and  silver  fine 
wire.  Gold  plates,  or  flattened  wire,  used  in  headings  of 
Lancashire  cloths,  Scotch  muslins,  &c.  Gold  and  silver 
plates,  used  in  spinning  gold  and  silver  threads. 

Skeins  of  Italian,  Bengal,  and  Cliina  raw  and  thrown 
silks.  The  same,  dyed  to  colours  used  in  gold  and  silver 
threads. 

An  assortment  of  gold  and  silver  threads,  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  laces,  embroidery,  and  epaulettes;  also  in 
headings  of  cloths  and  muslins;  of  gold  and  silver  bul¬ 
lions,  used  for  military  and  naval  sword  knots,  epau¬ 
lettes,  tassels,  &c. ;  of  gold  and  silver  purls,  plates,  and 
spangles,  used  in  embroidery;  and  of  gold  and  silver 
chords,  braids,  and  gimps,  used  for  aguilettes,-  epaulette 
crescents,  Sec. 

Gold  and  silver  laces. 

Fiue  specimen  of  embroidery  in  gold  threads,  purls, 
plates,  ami  spangles.  Designed  and  worked  by  Rebecca 
Abraham,  embroiderer  to  the  Queen,  5  Lisle  Street, 
Leicester  Square. 


77  Irish  York  Society,  233  Regent  Street — Producers. 

Shawl,  caps,  and  other  specimens  of  Currah  lace,  imi¬ 
tation  of  Brussels.  Specimen  of  black  appliqud  lace. 
Berthe,  trimming,  lappets,  caps,  and  other  specimens  of 
guipure  crochet.  Trimming  and  collars  of  real  guipure, 
made  from  old  models. 

Leghorn  and  Tuscan  plait,  made  from  Irish  grasses, 
also  a  hat  of  the  same,  and  specimens  of  straw  plait. 

Specimens  of  crochet  from  Donegal  and  other  localities, 
applicable  for  dress  or  furniture. 

Tabinets  or  poplins,  from  Mrs.  Moran,  Dublin. 

Black  and  white  pillow  lace,  made  under  the  direction 
of  Lady  Louisa  Tigho. 

Maltese  lace,  made  at  the  Carmelite  convent,  Water¬ 
ford. 

Fine  knitting,  from  various  localities. 

Black  silk  mittens,  knitted  and  netted. 

Child’s  frock,  braid  imitation  of  guipure. 

Child’s  frock,  crochet  guipure. 

Flounce  and  trimming,  imitation  guipure. 

Specimens  of  embroidery,  worked  an  blanc,  from  Mid¬ 
dleton  convent,  and  Mi’s.  O’Donovan,  of  Clonakilty. 

Specimens  of  embroidery  from  the  county  Kerry,  Mrs. 
Naper,  of  Lougherew,  and  other  localities. 

Specimens  of  plain  work  from  Ballymena  and  the 
county  Kerry. 

Specimens  of  woven  cotton  hosiery,  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Smyth,  of  Balbriggan,  and  37  Lower  Abbey  Street, 
Dublin. 

-Mats  of  Irish  wool,  from  Curbury,  county  Kildare. 


Specimens  of  feather  flowers,  from  the  Youghal  con¬ 
vent. 

Hair  chains  and  bracelets. 

Specimens  of  trimmings  in  broderio  Anglaise. 

I  lowers  and  feathers  from  the  convent  of  Youghal,  &c. 


7S  ^  Clark,  J.,  56  High  Street,  Bradford — Producer. 

Table-cloth  embroidered  with  thread  on  crimson 
sarsenet. 


79  Lees,  Robert,  &  Co.,  36  King  Street,  Chcapsidc, 

— Manufacturers. 

Printed  mohair  tapestry.  Plain,  embossed,  and  shaded 
Utrecht  mohair  velvet.  Plain  and  brocaded  molmir 
velvets.  Printed  Chinese  velvets  of  mohair.  Livery  and 
other  mohair  and  worsted  plushes. 


SO  Surr,  Joseph,  &  Son,  12  Ring  Street,  Chcapsidc — 
Manufacturers. 

Silk  twist  of  different  colours,  in  balls  and  on  reels 
and  in  hanks  aud  skeins.  Manufactured  at  Leek  in 
Staffordshire.  ’ 


81  IIart,  George,  7  Market  Street,  May  Fair— 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Registered  boxes,  candlesticks,  ornaments,  hand- 
screens,  and  designs  for  table  tops.  The  novelty  consists 
in  the  application  of  muslin  aud  cotton  for  this  purpose. 
The  materials  of  British  manufacture. 


82  Smith,  Anderson,  &  Co.,  45  Chcapsidc,  and  1 9  South 
Hanover  Street,  Glasgow — Producers. 

Infants  cap,  embroidered  on  French  cambric;  infant’s 
robe,  embroidered  on  fine  nainzook;  infant's  bassinette 
cover,  embroidered  on  fiue  nainzook. 


83  Lambert,  Brown,  &  Patrick,  23 6  Regent  Street — 
Manufacturers. 

Army  aud  navy  epaulettes,  and  uniform  laces.  Court- 
dross  waistcoats,  richly  embroidered.  Masonic  regalia. 
Church  decorations,  embroidered  in  gold.  Cross,  with 
crown  of  thorns,  I.H.S.,  and  glory.  Fac-simile  of  the 
Bible  used  by  King  Charles  L,  when  upon  the  scaffold  on 
the  day  of  his  martyrdom ;  the  cover  embroidered  in 
gold  with  all  its  enrichments,  copied  from  Smith’s 
“  Collectanea  Antiqua.” 


84  Jackson,  C.,  10  Curzon  Street,  Mayfair — Producer. 

An  occasional  table,  mounted  with  appliguce  em¬ 
broidery. 


85  IIaurison,  T.,  21  Brownlow  Street,  Bedford  Row, 
and  8  Bolton  Place,  Brompton — Designer  and 
Manufacturer. 

Altar  cloth  and  cushions,  of  rich  crimson  Genoa  velvet, 
embroidered  in  gold,  iu  the  style  of  the  loth  century. 


8(3  Stirling,  Mary  A  nxe,  20  John  Street,  Bedford  Row 
— Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

A  fire-screen  worked  in  chenille,  &c.,  forming  an  orna¬ 
mental  group  of  flowers. 


88  Purcell,  Frances,  3  Kew  Burlington  Street — 
Producer. 

A  needle-worked  table-cover. 


90  Sturm  v,  Maria,  8  Wellington  Street,  London  Bridge — 

Designer. 

Table-cover,  a  novel  method  of  embroidery,  worked 
with  the  needle,  and  without  pattern  of  any  sort. 
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Class  19.— TAPESTRY,  CARPETS,  FLOOR  CLOTHS, 
South  Central  Gallery. 


Fnitki) 


94  Barnard,  Eykrelda,  Little  Burdfcld  Lectori/, 
near  Dunmoxc — Manufacturer. 

Two  figures  in  Berlin  wool  work,  intended  for  t'10  pur¬ 
pose  of  keeping  doors  open. 


95  Barnes,  R.  Y.,  CittJ  Load — Manufacturer. 
Specimens  of  decorative  floor  cloth. 


96  Batters,  Martha,  9  Lone-hill  Terrace,  Brijhton — 
Designer. 

Picture  in  tapestry,  representing  (in  medallion  style, 
Louis  XVIII.  and  George  III. 


97  Baynes,  Rachel  Agnes,  Chcshunt,  Herts,  near 
Waltham  Cross — Inventor. 

Knitting  designs:— In  the  centre,  the  Queen  Prince 
Albert,  the  Royal  Family,  and  the  Duko  of  Wellington  ; 
around  the  circle  “God  save  the  Queen;”  with  other 
designs. 


100  Benbow,  Mrs.,  11  Hanover  Place,  Pejent's  Park 
— Producer. 

Three  specimens  of  tapestry  embroidery,  aftor  the 
ancient  Saxon  style;  designs  scriptural. 


103  Blackburn,  Ann  Marta,  Beaumont  Hilt,  Lincoln 
— Manufacturer. 

North-west  view  of  Lincoln  Cathedral,  worked  upon 
white  silk,  with  the  rovings  of  black  lutestring,  and 
manufacturer’s  silk. 

The  frame  is  made  of  old  oak,  taken  from  the  Cathe¬ 
dral. 


open  and  empty  pea-shell  the  badge  of  Richard  II  rj'lic 
feathers  crossed  the  badge  of  Henry  VI.  The  dragon  wv 
the  celebrated  ensign  of  Caclwullador,  hist  king  oft  lie  Vu' 
cient  Britons,  and  now  the  badge  of  Wales.  At  the  hot" 
tom  the  white  horse  of  Saxony,  the  most  ancient  ensi-m 
of  the  House  of  Brunswick. 


114  Brown,  M ‘Larks’,  &  Co.,  A'ilmarnoc/:,  Scot  lam/ _ 

Manufacturers. 

Velvet-pile  carpeting;  imperial  three-ply  caritetin- • 
Kidderminster  superfine  carpeting. 


1  15  Bright,  J.,  &  Co.,  22  Kern  Brown  Street,  Manchester 
and  20  Skinner  Street  Manufacturers. 

Patent  velvet-pile  and  Brussels  carpets  and  tapestries 
for  curtains,  portihres,  coverings  for  furniture,  &c.,  Wov,,u 
at  Rochdale,  in  Mr.  R.  W.  Sievier’s  patent  power  loom 
which  raises  the  terry  without  the  wire ;  the  tern  is  cut 
and  the  pile  raised  by  a  patent  application  whilst  the 
loom  is  working;  and  the  goods  are  printed  at  on,-  opera¬ 
tion  in  all  the  colours  at  Chug  Works,  near  Macclesfield 
by  patent  machinery,  invented  by  Mr.  Joseph  Burch. 


117  Burton,  M.,  I.i’txrt-m  Bank,  Kdinbur./h— 
Proprietor. 

A  shawl,  a  table-cover,  a  rug,  and  two  handkerchiefs; 
knitted  on  wires  by  an  aged  person.  The  pattern  is 
original . 

Picture  frame,  in  imitation  of  old  carved  oak,  com¬ 
posed  of  leather  and  putty.  The  design  of  the  pattern 
taken  from  old  carved  work. 


106  Bottom,  James,  65  Brook  Street,  Derby — 
Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

A  hearth-rug,  with  the  border  and  ends  formed  of  up¬ 
wards  of  20,000  shreds  of  cloth,  and  the  centre  of  lamb’s 
wool. 

108  Bridges,  W.,  Hnsham,  near  Oxford— Producer. 

Tapestry  wool-work,  “  The  Last  Supper,”  after  Leon¬ 
ardo  da  Vinci,  containing  five  hundred  thousand  stitches. 

110  Brinton,  Henry,  &  Sons,  Kidderminster— 
Manufacturers. 

Carpets  of  various  kinds Patent  velvet  tapestry  scroll 
and  flowers;  white  ground,  flowers  and  leaves-  Jut  olio 
”,  »«P«-  Vilton.  group  of  Bow™  £d ffi t  ^ 
.colours;  dark  ground,  scroll  and  foliage;  white  mum 
Chnu,  uU  registered  designs.  Patent  Axmiwtcr  velvet 


118  Burton,  Matilda  Sarah,  .1 s/uin.ie,  near 
Farcrsham,  Kent — Manufacturer. 

“  Italian  girl,"  of  Berlin  wool;  in  fancy  needlew  ork. 


119  C-aley,  J.  W.  & F. Q.,  117V/.W-  Designers. 

Disphano,  transparent  silk  for  blinds,  with  d'  -L-n  : 

btar  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  Sec,;  luamifiu-tmvd  for 
the  use  of  the  Queen  at  Wind-,,,  Hast  to. 

Diaphane,  with  design;  the  Rose,  Thistle,  and  Sham¬ 
rock. 

122  Cardwell,  C.  &T.,  North  nn/>t(m- — Manufacturers. 
Pillow-lace — trimming  for  caps,  collars,  See. 

120  Kightley,  J.  T.,  Northampton — Manufacturer. 
Pillow-lace  for  trimmings  of  caps,  collars,  &c. 


Ill  Rogers,—,  Wilton,  Wilts— Producer. 
Specimen  of  embroidery-"  Esther  and  Mordecai.” 


112  Wilson,  Charlotte,  GuiMhall,  Broad  Sanctunr 

H  estmmster — DcsiguBr 
Netted  quilt  or  coverlid  for  scunner  use. 

113  Brooks,  E,  !  Cl®,  Xmnimtm- 

Manufacturer. 

JiSSTi? of  En«1Uh  W» 

Maje^s' inithta  «“  *°P, 

Prince  Albert;  and  on  the  left  those 

H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  A  M86  lind  initi;v 
of  Ireland.  Thepomem-an  itv  'V  1 10  foofc’ tlle  ancient 
The  trunk  of  a  tree  torn  un  Catherine of  Aits 

of  Edward  III.  and  his  son  V  i“  t  ‘f  1-00ts  'V£w  the  b 

rose  on  the  sun  a  favorite  bad^  S*t£ 


_o  Caulfield,  W .  B.,  54  Coal  Harbour,  Blackball — 

0  .  Importer. 

{specimen  of  knitted  lace-work,  intended  for  a  baby’s 
bassinet  cover. 

[The  poor  children  at  the  school  of  Bally  castle  Quay, 
noith  of  L'eland,  where,  this  specimen  was  produced, 
ia\i.  been  lor  the  bust  few  years  chiefly  occupied  in  this 
species  of  hand  manufacture.] 


126  Chambers,  Euzaiikth  Rf.hkcca,  Wilton  Square, 
Dublin — Designer. 

“  T.-/d ' '”n*'!’*’,di°n  carpet,"  worked  for  the  benefit  of  the 
the  Native  H  wIl’’*  ft°m°ting  tho  Scriptural  Education  of 


128  Chapman,  Elizabeth  Annie,  Great  Bowden, 
Market,  llarboroutjh —  Producer. 

suiS%Z“J,?s^::,utin«  *  ^ 

i",' weikinanship,  which  is  intended  to  give 
piesMon  of  a  painting,  even  when  closely  viewed. 


Kingdom.] 


LACE  AND  EMBROIDERY,  &c. 

South  Central  Gallery. 
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145  Daniel  &  Cossi  ns,  55  Herbert  Street,  New  North 
lload. — Designers  and  Embroiderers. 


129  Clarke,  Eliza,  Hnckford,  by  lieepham,  Norwich 

Producer. 

Collar,  in  point-stitch,  -with  crochet  edge,  resembling  I  t>,  ,  ..  . 

Marguerite  guipure  lace;  collar,  crochet  and  needle-  *  ;xc^t  saDn  embroidered  waistcoat;  the  design  ivr.„ 
work,  imitating  Brussels  point-lace;  collar,  wholly  of  sei?.  ,  entL;  Strength,  and  Health,  entwined  with  the 
crochet,  similar  to  ivory  guipure  lace.  I  ua^10na  em'4ems,  worked  with  silk  in  natural  colours. 


epro- 


130  Clarke,  Esther,  18a  Margaret  Street, 

Cavendish  Square — Manufacturer  and  Designer. 

Flounce  of  Honiton  lace,  five  yards  long,  in  the  manu-  |  ou^  ou  one  s*Ge. 
facture  of  which  forty  women  were  employed  during 
eightmonths. 


146  Conerding,  Mi-s.  Ida  Von — Designer. 
Newly-invented  knitting,  the  embroidery  being  seen 


132  Cole,  T.,  &  Son,  18  Newgate  Street — 

Proprietors. 

Specimens  of  Brussels,  Venetian,  and  Kidderminster 
carpeting. 

133  Collins  &  Rose,  Kidderminster — Manufacturers, 
Specimens  of  carpets. 

134  Constable,  Hannah,  Clonmel,  Ireland — Designer. 
Infant’s  crochet  dress,  made  of  white  thread. 


147  Hardy,  F.  G\,  9  Mount  Street  Crescent,  Dublin 

— Producer. 

Specimens  of  knitting  from  Hackestown,  County  Car- 
low,  Ireland. 

148  Davidson,  “William,  Lieutenant  Bombay  Artillery 

Haddington — Importer. 

Embroidery  from  Hyderabad;  adapted  for  table-cloths, 
shawls,  cushions,  &c. 


135  Cook,  William,  Causeway,  Chippenham — 
Designer  and  Manufacturer 


149  Dawson,  Deborah,  Newtoimbarry,  Ireland— 

Proprietor. 

Cuffs,  hand-spun  and  knitted  from  the  wool  of  French 
poodle  dogs. 


Cloth  table-cover,  7  feet  square,  inado  with  '  about  1^0  Dewar,  Son  &  Sons,  King's  Arms  Buildings, 

•  •it  r*  i  i  iii  I  ILL.,.,/  C'/  ,1.1,1^  1 1  a  A  —  — 


thirty  thousand  pieces  of  broad  cloth 


136  Copeland,  Fanny,  15,  Great  Charlotte  Street, 
Liverpool — Inventor. 

Sofa  pillow,  crocheted  in  imitation  of  tapestry. 


Wood  Street — -Proprietors.- 
Table  covers,  of  elaborate  design,  the  first  mixed  fabric 
of  the  kind  made  in  Spitalfields.  Designed  and  executed 
by  Webb  &  Son.  The  number  of  cards  used  in  the  pro¬ 
duction  are  3,000,  the  number  of  cards  used  in  the  Jac¬ 
quard  machine  40,000.  Chintz  printed  woollen  tablo 
covers,  and  embossed. 


138  Jones,  L.  V.,  33  King  William  Street,  London 
Bridge — Producer. 

An  embroidered  map  of  the  United  Kingdom,  showing 


152  Ditl,  Betty,  23  Charlotte  St.,  Portland  PL — Artist 

Picture  in  embroidery — “Tasso’s  return” — in  imita- 
the  chief  towns,  railways,  mountains,  lakes.  See.  Framed  tion  of  an  engraving. 

in  English  pollard  oak.  Size,  3  feet  by  3  feet  6  inches.  The  back  o°f  an  arm-chair,  embroidery  in  si 


Executed  by  a  girl  fourteen  years  of  age. 


139  Coveney,  Mrs.,  Munster,  near  Quecnsborough. 
Caipet  of  thirty  squares,  worked  in  Berlin  wool. 


silk  and  gold, 

designed  ou  velvet,  in  the  antique  style. 

Large  fire-screen,  embroidery  in  silk,  chenille,  and 
gold,  in  the  modern  style. 


155  Dove,  Christopher  Wesley,  &  Co.,  Leeds — ■ 
Manufacturers. 

Velvet-pile  Brussels,  Kidderminster,  and  Three-ply  car¬ 
pets  ;  with  registered  designs. 


140  Crick,  Ellen,  Soham,  Cambridgeshire — Designer 
and  Maker. 

A  veil  worked  by  the  needle,  exhibited  to  show  that 
lace  may  be  produced  by  the  needle,  equal  to  the 

Honiton  lace,  and  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  the  means  I  156  Dowbiggin  &  Co.,  23  . Mount  Street,  Grosvenor 
of  giving  employment  to  many  poor  needlewomen.  |  Square. — Producers. 

Carpet  made  at  the  patent  Axmiuster  carpet  manufac¬ 
tory,  Glasgow,  for  Her  Majesty,  designed  by  L.  Gruner, 
Esq. 

[The  production  of  the  peculiar  description  of  carpets, 

~  r,  _  „  „  TT  ...  ,r  -  ,  i  known  as  “Axminster,”  form  the  principal  manufacture 

142  Crosslev,  John,  &  Sons,  Halifax — Manufacturers.  „  . ,  ,  ,  T,  _ _  .  , _  ,  ,  .  . 

’  ’ .  •  i  .  of  that  town.  It  appeal's  to  have  been  commenced  m 


141  Cross,  Mary,  Paul  Street,  Bristol — Designer. 
Crochet  counterpane. 


imitation  of  the  style  of  Turkey  carpets,  but  a  variety 


Large  pattern  of  mosaic  tapestry  for  the  walls  of  drawing¬ 
rooms,  with  portihre.  ■  „  , .  ,  ,  ,  . 

Patent  mosaic  tapestry  for  the  walls  of  dining-rooms;  °f  patterns  have  been  produced.  1  lie  same  kind  of 

for  carpet  and  table-covers;  and  for  covers  for  sofas  and  carpets  are,  however,  produced  in  other  places.  The  thick 
chairs.  and  soft  pile  of  these  carpets  distinguishes  them  from 

Patent  mosaic  rugs:  subjects, — The  British  Lion,  with  others.  In  the  present  example,  a  peculiar  modification 
appropriate  motto;  the  Tiger;  aud  landscape,  and  other  |  0f  j.p0  ordinary  process  of  manufacture  has  been  intro- 
designs. 

Patent  velvet  carpet,  with  border  and  corners. 

Twelve  different  designs  in  patent  velvet  carpets 
Pattern  in  patent  tapestry  carpet 


duced,  by  which  the  worsted  is  thrown  to  the  surface, 
and  does  not  appear  on  the  other  side  at  all. — 11.  E.j 


Patterns  in  Kidderminster  and  Dutch  carpets;  and  of  157  Downing,  G.  &  J.  H.,  King’s  Hoad,  Chelsea 


stair-carpets  of  different  qualities. 


144  Cunliite,  Sarah  Ann,  Saffron  Walden — 

Inventor 


—  Manufacturers. 
Specimens  of  floor-cloth. 


Infant’s  knitted  robe,  counting  of  I,«4,858  stitches,  j  1  58  Smith,  Mao, a  L  M  Basing  Zone-Designer, 
and  6,  300  yards  of  cotton.  I  A  design  for  a  lace  curtain. 
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159  Ellis,  Sophie  A.,  Kildemoc  Rectory,  Ardee,  Louth, 
Ireland — Designer. 

Tatting  or  frivolitd,  for  ladies’  wear.  Berthe,  pair  oi 
lappets,  habit  shirt,  baby’s  cap,  pair  of  sleeves,  and 
collars. 


170  Frewen,  Elizabeth,  Marlow,  Bucks-  -Designer 
and  Manufacturer. 

Lace  collar,  cuff,  lappets,  and  neck-tie,  made  by  hand 
on  the  pillow;  in  which  an  admixture  of  silk  with  the 
thread  greatly  improves  the  appearance  of  the  lace. 


160  Eustace,  Richard  &  James,  10  Hearer’s  Square , 
Dublin — Manufacturers . 

Turkey  rug,  exhibited  a3  a  specimen  of  Turkey  carpet 
making,  woven  on  woollen  warp,  the  warp  running  through 
from  end  to  end,  without  cut  or  joining,  and  being  looped 
at  both  ends.  Tufted  hearth  rugs,  girth,  roller,  and 
suspender  web.  Specimens  of  linen  mill  band. 


161  Evans,  S.  A.,  18  Charles  Street,  Middlesex 
Hospital — Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

The  “  Death  of  Douglas,”  after  C.  Landseer,  in  em¬ 
broidery. 


174  Gardner,  M.  A.,  2*2  Great  Leonard  Street 
Finsbury — Manufacturer. 

Mosaic  inkstand  mat,  knitted  in  varied  shades  of  Berlin 
wool.  Miniature  bassinet,  knitted  in  double  Berlin  wo.. I 
with  bed  and  cover.  Chair -back  cushion,  with  weights’ 
The  exhibitor  is  blind. 


1  t o  George,  C.,  33  Oxford  Street — Proprietor. 
Velvet  pile  carpeting. 

176  Gilbert,  J.,  7  Charlotte  Street,  Old  Kent  Hoad- 

Designer. 

Design  for  Axminster  centre  carpet. 


162  Evenden,  Eliza  Anne,  31  IHyh  Street,  Margate — 
Manufacturer. 

Berlin  wool  work:  design,  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  mourn¬ 
ing  over  the  dying  Douglas,  at  tho  battle  of  Langside. 


164  Flower,  Ann,  25  Duke  Street,  Grosvenor  Square — 
Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Hearth  rug,  representing  the  star  and  garter,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  the  British  crown. 

Picture,  “  Flags  of  all  Xations,”  worked  in  cross-stitch 
in  silk,  chenille,  beads,  and  wool. 


165  Faudel  &  Philijps,  38,  39,  &  40  Xevgaic  Street 
—Designers  and  Manufacturers.  ' 

State  bed,  in  every  style  of  needlework,  from  original 
designs  and  selections  from  the  decorations  by  Raffaelle, 
in  the  Vatican,  and  copies  of  the  Aurora  of  Guido  Beni] 
and  Night  by  1  horwaldsen.  l’he  valances  are  of  chenille 
representing  on  a  flat  surface  the  folds  of  velvet,  looped 
up  by  an  imitation  of  gold  cords  and  wreaths  of  poppies. 
Iho  curtains  are  embroidered  on  blue  satin  and  white 
watered  Irish  poplin.  The  counterpane  is  a  combination 
ot  these  designs;  the  canopy  enriched  by  garlands  of 
flowers,  supported  by  angels.  The  bedstead  is  of  carved 
wood,  richly  gilt,  in  the  style  of  Louis  Quatorze.  The 
mJm?r-la!S  I)rhlciP‘%  °f  British  manufacture. 

this  bed  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  Plato  119 
Patterns  for  needlework.— The  Prince  of  Wales  ■  from  a 
painting  by  Winterhalter,  in  the  possession  of  His  Majesty 
the  King  of  Prussia.  The  Choristers  and  Companion -froS 
panrtings  by  H  Barraud,  Esq.  Lady  Jane  Grey’s  reluct 
anco  to  accept  the  crowu ;  from  a  painting  by  Leslie  in  the 
possession  Of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bedford  The  sur 

Carterry  Hill  •  from  °f  ^  l°  ^  Confederatc  Lords  at 
22  11,11  ’  from  a  Panting  by  Chisholm.  Luther 
Melancthon,  Pomeranus  mid  Crucitrer  ft-ancW  ’ 


Patterns  for  crochet.  Specimens  of  worsted  vwr 
Purse-silk  and  twist;  embroidery  and  floss  s  i-3 
grouutlmg  .,1k,  manufactured  and  dyed  in  ZliS  ’  “ 


dyed  in  England.’ 


168 


169 


Faaunuu,  Johu  D.  U  W  Ommd 
D  ubltn — Producer. 


_  .  .  •‘■‘vuucur. 

Printed  floor-cloth,  16  yards  bv  ft 
without  a  seam  ri.  b,  woven 

laid  woods  '  carpet  pattern;  another,  to 


178  Heyx,  Emma,  14  Gloucester  Terrace,  Gloucester 
Load,  Old  Kent  Hoad — Producer. 

Ornamental  vase  of  flowers,  made  of  Berlin  wool,  with 
the  crochet  stitch. 


180  Green,  R.,  Lichfield. 

Folding  screen,  worked  by  a  nun  of  the  Convent  of 
Mercy,  at  Birr,  Ireland. 


181  Greenwood,  Anne  Christiana,  Brookv^d  Turk, 
Al  resfurd —  1  n  v  eutor . 

Panels  for  decorating  the  walls  uf  a  room,  pointed  with 
birds  and  flowers  in  tho  style  of  India  paper. 


182  Gregory,  Thomsons,  &  Co.,  Kilmarnock, 

Scotland-  Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  royal  Wilton  carpeting ;  of  r.nnn.Is  car¬ 
peting;  and  of  Imperial  carpeting.  The  first  d.-ign  by 
Mr.  John  Lauron,  Loudon;  tire  other  two  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Barclay,  Glasgow. 


185  Hall,  Andrew,  Bank  Buildings,  Manchester 
— Inventor. 

Garden  net,  for  shelter;  and  insect  fender. 

Glass  substitute  fur  hot-houses,  green -ho  uses,  and  small 
frames;  preferable  to  gloss,  os  a  slow  conductor  of  heat, 
and  having  a  more  equable  temperature  under  its  surface. 

Canvases  for  embroidery,  plain  white,  coarse,  middle, 
and  line.  Penelope,  coarse,  middle,  and  fine,  with  pat- 
teins  of  intermediate  numbers,  and  of  coloured  canvas. 

The  above  articles,  with  designs  printed  upon  them, 
intended  to  be  covered  by  tho  worker  instead  of  coin  ing 
a  design  from  print  paper. 


186  Hamburger,  Rogers,  &  Co.,  30  King  Street, 

Coccnt  Garden — Producers. 

-Specimens  of  embroidery  and  gold  lace  helmets,  epau¬ 
lettes,  &c.  '  1 

187  Bloomfield,  Susanna,  Poole,  Dorset— 

Manufacturer. 

needlework  in  Berlin  wool: — Subject,  “Raphael  in  tho 
Vatican.’’  1 


18s  Hanson,  Charles,  Fetter  Lane- — Designer. 
styhjS'^n  *°r  aU  ^xm'u-ster  hearth  rug,  in  tho  Italian 

1 90  Hare,  J.,  &  G’o.,  Bristol — Designers  and 

■p..  a  Manufacturers. 

tloor?loth  compositions,  viz.:  — One  of  chintzes; 

of  injr1*  F^ementa ;  one  of  mosaic  pavements;  one 

'Bran'll’  1  ^anl1  0,10  ol>  encaustic  tiles.  {Forth 

han&cpt  Gallery,  Eastern  Side.) 


119. 
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191  IIak  ms  worth,  Martha,  Twickenham — 

Embroiderer. 

Tapestry.  “The  Last  Supper,”  worked  in  French,  floss 
silk. 


192  Harris,  George,  &  Co.,  Stourport,  and  59  Snow 
Hill,  London — Manufacturers . 

Brussels  velvet  pile  centre  carpet,  with  border,  for 
drawing-room,  exhibited  for  design  and  quality. 

Similar  carpet,  without  border. 

Brussels  velvet  pile  centre  carpet,  with  border,  for 
dining-room  or  library. 


193  Harris  Brothers,  87  Wat  ling  Street — 
Manufacturers. 

Embroidered  satin  apron  and  babies’  cloak,  lawn  pocket 
handkerchiefs ;  cambric  flouncings  and  insertions ;  all 
needlework. 


194  Harrison,  John,  Halifax,  Yorkshire — 
Manufacturer. 

White  hearth-rug,  all  wool,  used  for  bed-sides,  door¬ 
mats,  carriages,  See. ;  superior  for  durability,  and  facility 
of  being  washed  and  dyed  any  colour. 


195  IIarttrre,  E.  &  G.,  11  Edgware  Road— 
Designers  and  Manufacturers. 

Registered  couvre-pied,  British  emblems,  designed  and 
worked  on  a  new  silk  canvas.  Italian  boy,  worked  and 
designed.  Peter  the  Hermit.  Deer-stalking.  Joseph 
presenting  his  father  to  Pharaoh.  Copies  of  a  painting, 
worked. 


196  Harvey  &  Knight,  Upper  Marsh,  Lambeth — 
Manufacturers. 

Specimen  of  floor  cloth,  pattern  copied  from  a  Roman 
tessellated  pavement  discovered  at  Aldborough,  York¬ 
shire. 


197  Harvey,  John  Keir,  25  Ely  Place,  Ilolborn — 

Designer. 

Designs  for  various  kinds  of  printed  fabrics;  and  for 
Brussels  and  other  kinds  of  carpets. 


198  Hayter,  Francis  Shaft,  Hull — Designer  and 
Manufacturer. 

Carpet;  noodle-work  in  Berlin  wool. 


199  IIelbronner,  Rodolphe,  261  Regent  Street — 
Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

New  style  of  needlework,  similar  to  the  Gobelins. 

New  designs,  executed  in  silk  and  wool,  on  canvas. 

New  kind  of  canvas  for  embroidery. 

Patent  elastic  draught,  dust,  and  noise  excluder,  ap¬ 
plicable  with  glue  to  doors,  windows,  wardrobes,  piano¬ 
fortes,  and  glaBS-cases.  A  light  substitute  for  the  heavy 
cord  used  in  ladies’  dresses. 


200  Henderson  8c  Co.,  Durham — Manufacturers. 

Wilton,  or  pile  carpet,  in  Raphaelesque  style  of  orna¬ 
ment,  of  the  16th  century. 

Brussels  carpet,  for  drawing-room,  cinque  cento  style. 

Wilton,  or  pile  stair  carpet,  regular  five  frames  quality. 

Yard- wide  ingrain  carpet.  Yard- wide  ingrain  carpet, 
in  bedroom  stylo.  Fine  yard-wide  damask  Venetian 
carpet.  Yard-wide  twilled  damask  Venetian  stair  carpet. 
Twilled  Venetian  stair  carpet.  Fine  Venetian  stair 
carpet. 


201  Henderson  A  Widnell,  Lasmcadc — Manufacturers. 

Portibre,  or  door  curtain,  10  ft.  6  in.  by  5  ft.;  in  one 
piece;  fine  velvet.  Whytock’s  patent.  Probably  the 
largest  piece  evor  manufactured  on  this  principle.  Style 
— Louis  XIV. 


Rich  patent  velvet  carpets,  with  centres,  borders,  and 
corners;  same  style. 

Patent  velvet  sofa  carpets,  and  rugs. 


202  Hatch,  Caroline,  Tunbridge  Wells — Producer. 
Specimens  of  embroidery. 


203  Hill,  Benjamin,  Olncy,  Buckinghamshire ■ — 
Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  pillow-lace  edging,  suitable  for  collars, 
cuffs,  sleeves,  See. ;  and  insertion  edging,  suitable  for  caps, 
sleeves,  stomachers,  See. 

Pillow  lace,  suitable  for  infants’  caps,  ladies’  caps, 
dresses,  and  flouncing. 


204  Hill  &  Co.,  High  Street,  Worcester,  and  Great 
Malvern — Inventors. 

Needlework  for  ottomans,  screens,  hanging  for  walls, 
table-covers,  chairs,  &c.,  of  the  following  desigis: — 

Panoramic  view  of  the  village  of  Great  Malvern,  Wor¬ 
cestershire. 

Sketch  of  Windsor  Castle,  taken  from  Eton  College 
grounds,  from  a  miniature  view  by  Baxter. 

Sunset  view  of  the  ruins  of  Tintern  Abbey,  from  a 
lithograph. 

Two  views  of  Witley  Court,  from  pencil  drawings. 

Portrait  in  miniature,  from  a  painting  by  Leonardo  da 
Vinci. 

Executed  by  the  sisters  E.,  P.,  S.,  and  0.  Rogers,  of  the 
above  firm. 


205  Hindhauch,  Mrs.  Mary,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne — 

Producer. 

Copies  from  Landseer’s  picture  of  "Bolton  Abbey;” 
Taylor’s  "Hawking  Part}’;”  Herring’s  "Feeding  the 
Horses;”  and  Schopin’s  "Arrival  of  Rebecca.”  Worked 
as  tapestry. 

206  Hindley,  C.,  &  Sons,  1.34  Oxford  Street — 

Designers  and  Manufacturers. 

Rich  velvot  carpeting.  English  hand- wrought  carpets, 
Turkish  style.  Fine  quality  in  original  designs,  elabo¬ 
rately  flowered.  Oriental  carpets. 


207  Holloway,  Pikeiik,  Grove  Buildings,  Dorchester — 

Designer. 

Quilt  knitted  by  hand,  in  one  piece,  with  cotton. 


208  Holmes,  J.,  Kidderminster — Manufacturer. 
Carpets,  commonly  called  velvet,  suitable  for  dining  or 

drawing  rooms. 

209  Hope,  George  Curling,  17  Robertson  Street, 

J  fastings — Designer. 

Registered  hassocks  of  common  rush  for  the  church 
or  closet,  with  appropriate  mottoes,  in  needlework. 


210  Humphries,  Thomas,  Vicar  Street,  Kidderminster — 

Manufacturer. 

Specimen  of  super-velvet  pile  carpeting.  Registered 
patterns. 

211  Hurst,  G.,  High  Street,  Bedford— Designer  and 

Inventor. 

Pillow-lace,  with  glass  introduced  into  the  figure. 


212  IIallixg,  Pearsk,  &  Stone,  Regent  Street. 
Velvet  pile  and  Brussels  carpets,  registered. 


213  Ladies’  Industrial  Society,  76  Grafton  Street, 
Dublin-  Producers. 

Limerick  lace  :  shawls,  handkerchiefs,  and  cazareos. 
Spanish  point,  made  in  Ireland:  caps,  culls,  and  habit- 
shirts. 
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old  1)0 int,  made  in  Ireland:  fichus  and  frocks. 

Real  guipure,  made  in  Ireland:  head-dress  and  collar. 
Crochet:  caps,  sleeves,  collars,  and  frocks. 
Embroidery:  collars,  caps,  and  handkerclnols. 

Cloth  embroidery.  Horse-hair  ornaments. 

Linens:  hand-spun  and  wove  sheeting. 

Knitting:  stockings,  socks,  and  mittons. 

Thread  lace.  Hand-spun  flannel. 

Appliqud :  scarfs,  caps,  berthea,  lappets,  flounces, 

shawls,  veils,  and  dress. 


213a  Sisters  of  Mercy,  Kiimlc,  Ireland. 
Specimens  of  work:  lace  and  embroidery. 


214  - 

Knitting  by  a  blind  person:  “  Prayer  for  the  Houses 
of  Parliament.” 

215  James,  Henry,  7  Ferdinand  Terrace,  Pancras  I  ale 

— Inventor,  Designer,  and  Producer. 

Enamelled  floor-cloth.  Window-glass,  ornamented  by 
machinery,  for  halls,  stair-cases,  &c. 


218  Johnstone,  J.,  102  Graham  Street,  Airdrie , 

Scot  la  ml— Inventor . 

f 

Table-cover,  consisting  of  2,000  pieces  of  cloth,  ar¬ 
ranged  into  23  historical  and  imagined  characters,  six 
equestrian  scenes,  a  fox-hunt,  and  pantomime,  with  the 
regalia  of  Scotland  in  the  centre.  The  design  and  execu¬ 
tion  is  the  sole  work  of  the  exhibitor,  and  it  occupied  his 
leisure  hours  for  18  years. 


219  Jones,  Mary,  Abbey  Street,  Chester — Proprietor. 

Bible  cushion,  copied,  in  fancy  work,  from  a  plan  of 
the  mosaic  pavement  in  Canterbury  cathedral,  formerly 
composed  of  precious  stones,  gold,  and  jet. 


220  Cox,  Miss  A.,  2  Plosion  Street,  Xorton  Fohjate. 
A  rug  worked  from  waste  silk. 


221  Keddell,  John  Staples,  Sheerness- — Proprietor. 

Armorial  bearings,  worked  by  tlie  exhibitor  iu  Berlin 
wool  and  silk. 


222  Beach  &  Barnicott,  Bridport,  Dorset. 
Tapestry;  a  scriptural  subject. 


223  Kkttlf.well,  Mary,  Clonmel,  Ireland—  Proprietor. 

'1  rimming  lace,  and  lace  berthes  of  different  patterns. 
Large  knitted  lace  collar,  and  fine  lace  lappet.  Small 
thread  lace  scarf.  Lace  scarf,  as  fine  as  hair,  done  in  Ardas. 

224  King,  Miss  3  Bloomsbury  Place,  Bloomsbury  Square 
Designer  and  Manufacturer.  ' 


227  School  of  Charity,  Cam  fort  Park,  Kinfs  County 
Ireland — Producers. 

Embroidered  muslin,  executed  by  the  children  of  the 
school. 


228  Mow  land,  Charlotte  G.,  23  Eaton  Mews,  South, 

Eaton  Square  -Producer. 

Wreath  on  white  satin,  with  chenille  and  crape;  design 
for  an  ornament  or  trimming.  The  exhibitor  aged  11 
years. 

229  Lamhkrt,  Elizabeth,  Tunbrul/e — Designer. 
Embroidery — Full-length  portrait  of  The  Queen,  in 

gilt  frame. 

A  group  of  flowers,  with  vase,  in  carved  oak  frame. 


230  Lanchenick,  Jane  A.,  fi  Brampton  Hair,  Brampton 
— Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Table  cover;  garter  blue  cloth.  The  design,  an  oak 
and  acorn  border;  the  corners,  the  rose,  thistle,  and 
shamrock,  with  the  edge  scalloped;  the  whole  embroi¬ 
dered  in  gold-coloured  silk. 


231  Mack.eli.ar  &  Hampson,  50  "Id  Change,  Cheap* id. 

— Producers. 

Royal  lace  mantle,  figured  by  a  patcut  process  (silk 
texture). 

232  Lapworth,  Alfred  IVoducer. 

Axminster  carpets.  Patent  carpets.  Velvet  pile  and 

tapestry  velvet  carpets. 


234  Digues  La  Touche.  Miss,  Killmaule,  Ireland — 

Inventor. 

Specimen  of  lace  flounce,  work'  d  by  the  poor  girls  "f 
Killmaule,  invented  at  the  time  of  the  famine,  to  enable 
them  to  earn  sufficient  for  their  support. 


235  Viccars,  Richard,  Fatlbun/,  Buckui./hoin — 
Manufacturer. 

Lace  for  young  infants’  robes. 

Lace  for  trimming  an  infant's  cot,  or  a  flounce  for  a 
lady’s  dress. 

Lace  crowns  for  infants’  caps,  corresponding  with  the 
broad  lace. 

Insertion  for  forming  the  body  of  the  caps. 

Laces  for  bordering  the  caps. 


236  Lester,  Thomas,  Bedford — Manufacturer. 

Specimen  of  Bedfordshire  pillow-lace,  being  an  improved 
arrangement  of  an  infant’s  hum  dress. 

Improved  lace  fall-piece,  to  avoid  joining  at  the  cor- 
ners;  lace  fall,  complete;  length  of  wide  white  lace  for 
tails;  length  of  white  and  black  trimming  lacc;  length  of 
flouncing  lace. 


Mcducval  embroidery  :-—Desigii  for  a  cover  for  the  book  Fryer,  Miss  N.,  Baruslcij. 

Ln  l  B  Tafte1'  thVntiqUe-  St’  John  ;  design  Crochet  counterpan^ 
l  orn  a  brass  of  Lawrence  Seymour  at  Higham  Ferrers 
Royal  arms,  on  a  ground  of  cloth  of  gold.  lh' 


225  Kingsbury,  Louisa,  East  Street,  Taunton,  Somerset 
Designer,  Inventor,  and  Manufacturer 
Basket  of  flowers,  knitted  in  Berlin  wool,  from  nature. 

22(\  Kitelet.  Joseph,  m 

*  71  **», 

oak;  a  Brussels  carnet  in  fivn-fi-,,  u  ^tuiue>  Yhite  and 
suitable  for  drawing  or  dining  rooms!'  °mnS011  and  0:lk> 


-38  V  HKLER,  Mrs.  John,  42  Dorset  Street,  Port  man 
Square — Producer. 

An  occasional  table,  mounted  with  appliqude  em¬ 
broidery.  1 1  1 

240  Lockwood,  Georgian  a,  31  Great  Tit ch field  Street, 

a  o  ^x/ord  Street — Manufacturer. 

A  child  s  fancy  crochet  frock. 


241 


Lee,  J.- — Producer. 


AjK-slnnw11  *aCC  made  il  poor  woman  iu  Stone, 


Kingdom. 


LACE  AND  EMBROIDERY,  Ac. 
South  Central  Gallery. 
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212  Macdonald,  Ma  rgaretta,  10 5  Smith  Portland 
Street,  Glusj/ov;  -Manufacturer. 

Fancy  needlework,  worked  with  Berlin  wool  and  silk. 
Subject — “  Haddon  Hall  in  the  Olden  Time,”  by  Frederick 
Tayler. 


243  McFahlane  Brothers,  Glasgow-  Manufacturers. 

Chenille  hearth-rug,  7  feet  3  inches  long  by  3  feet  4 
inches  broad,  with  landscape  design,  from  Lock-Long, 
Dumbartonshire. 

Chenille  hearth-rug,  7  feet  long  by  3  broad;  landscape 
design.  Chenille  hearth-rug,  7  feet  long  by  3  broad, 
with  design,  tiger  jungle,  hills  in  the  distance. 

Chenille  hearth-rug,  7  feet  long  by  3  feet  1  inch  broad, 
with  design,  water  lily  or  lotus.  Chenille  hearth-rug, 
«  feet  G  inches  long  by  3  feet  .r>  inches  broad;  design, 
scrolls  and  flowers.  Pieces  of  chenille  carpeting,  each 
2  feet  long  by  2  feet  3  inches  wide,  with  same  design. 


244  Mallalieit,  William,  Agent  of  the  Moravian  Estab¬ 
lishments  at  Futneeh ,  near  Leeds,  and  Ockbrook, 
near  Derby — Manufacturer. 

Worked  handkerchiefs  of  Moravian  embroidered  needle¬ 
work,  from  Fulnock  and  Ockbrook. 


245 

A  crochot  toilet-cover. 


240  M'Carten,  H.,  97  Great  Charles  Street,  Birmingham 
— Manufacturer. 

Ancient  design  of  funeral  pall  for  hearse.  Design  from 
Mr.  Pugin's  “  Glossary  of  Ecclesiastical  Ornament  and 
Costume.”  _ 

247  M'Daumid,  Mary  Ann,  Baytharpe  House,  near 

Nottingham — Designer  and  Maker. 
Embroidered  quilt. 

248  Maclean,  Jane,  Tynan  Sector;/,  Tynan,  Comity 

Armagh,  Ireland — Proprietor. 

Imitation  guipure  lace  flounce,  worked  by  the  children 
of  Tynan  Glebe  school. 


249  Richmond  Lunatic  Asylum — Producers. 
Quilt  knitted  by  the  inmates. 


250  Melto.v,  Eliza,  $  Peacock  Terrace,  Walworth  Load 

— Manufacturer  and  Proprietor. 
Embroidery.  Imitation  in  needlework  of  “  The  Last 
Supper”  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 

251  Monktiouse,  Joshua,  &  Son,  Barnard  Castle,  and 
75  1 1  bod  Street,  Cheapside,  London — Manufacturers. 

Carpets,  of  Kidderminster  fabric,  cumber  and  point 
styles. 

1  )utcli  fabric  carpets,  all  wool,  and  Dutch  fabric  carpets, 
warp  made  from  silk  noils. 


252  Morton  &  Sons,  Kidderminster — Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  velvet  pile  carpets: — Crimson  and  colours 
(roses);  ruby  and  chintz  (flowers);  crimson,  green,  &c. 
(lilies). 

Saxony  carpet: — crimson  and  oaks  (scroll). 

Brussels  carpets: — white  and  gold  (scroll);  dark  green 
and  gold  (ornament);  royal  blue  and  gold  (ornament); 
ruby,  crimson,  and  oaks  (leaves);  ruby,  green,  &e. 
(roses). 

253  Nairn,  Michael,  Kirhaldy,  Scotland — Designer 

and  Manufacturer. 

Floor-cloth,  used  for  halls,  lobbies,  &c: — No.  I.  <  bintz 
pattern,  eight  colours,  imitation  ot  fine  carpeting.  IS  o .  . 
Granite  pattern,  four  colours,  imitation  of  granite  inlaid. 


No.  3.  Marble  pattern,  four  colours,  imitation  of  marble 
inlaid.  No.  4.  A  combination  of  Nos.  2  and  3,  repre¬ 
senting  marble  and  granite,  inlaid  alternately,  showing 
that  5  os.  2  and  3  can  be  made  to  work  singly  or  together 
thereby  giving  the  advantage  of  three  distinct  patterns’ 
with  only  two  sets  of  blocks. 

[The  canvas  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  floor¬ 
cloth,  is  produced  principally  in  the  north,  and  in  large 
quantities  at  Dundee.  The  size  of  the  canvas,  G  yards 
or  upwards  in  width,  and  about  100  in  length,  will  con¬ 
vey  an  idea  of  that  of  the  loom  producing  it.  The 
application  of  the  oil  colours  and  patterns  is  effected  in 
various  places.  Prior  to  this,  the  canvas  is  prepared  for 
the  reception  of  the  paint  by  a  coating  of  size.  The 
paint  and  pattern  are  applied  by  hand,  and  the  latter  is 
effected  by  the  usual  process  of  block-printing.] 


2 55  Ley,  F.,  Victoria  Cottage,  Bickington,  near 

Barnstaple,  Derail — Producer. 

A  piece  of  needlework  in  floss  silk,  representing  tho 
Bible  encircled  with  roses,  with  an  appropriate  motto  in 
gold  letters. 

256  Butcher,  Misses,  2  Clarendon  Bond,  Hotting  Hill— 

Producers. 

Variety  of  Berlin  wool-work. 


257  Newcomb  &  Jones,  Kidderminster,  and  19  Skinner 
Street,  London — Manufacturers.  Thos.  Paul, 

&  Co.,  apposite  the  Mansion  House,  City — Pro¬ 
prietors. 

Model  carpet  of  superior  velvet  pile,  representing  the 
Arms  of  the  Company  of  Mercers,  with  emblazoned 
border.  See. 

Velvet  pile  carpet  in  breadths;  design,  “the  vine  and 
passion  flower.” 

Best  Brussels  carpet,  in  breadths ;  of  a  white  ground  and 
scroll  chintz. 


258  Newton,  Jones,  &  Willis,  Temple  Row, 

Birm ingham — Church  Decorators. 

Robes,  hoods,  curtains,  and  veils,  embroidered  in  silk 
and  gold. 

Satin  damask  hangings,  woollen  hangings,  velvet-pile 
carpets,  &c. 

259  Olvkr,  Lydia,  Z  id-card — Manufacturer. 
Embroidered  collar,  stomacher,  and  sleeves. 


260  Osborn,  Matilda,  4  Sydney  Square,  Commercial 

Bond  East - — Producer. 

“  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  mourning  over  tho  dying 
Douglas,”  in  Berlin  wool. 

261  Padwjck,  Anne,  Wcstbmomc,  Kmsicorth — 

Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

A  crochot  table-cover  in  Berlin  wool. 

262  Palmer,  Helen,  Dense — Producer. 

Panel  for  a  pole-screen,  embroidered  in  coloured  silks, 
upon  white  satin. 

Lady’s  dress,  embroidered  in  cherry-coloured  silks, 
upon  white  silk. 

Cushion  for  a  chair,  embroidered  in  coloured  silks,  upon 
■white  satin. 


263  Pardoe,  Hodmans,  &  Pardoe,  Kidderminster — 
Manufacturers. 

Whytock’s  patent  tapestry  carpeting,  in  Brussels  and 
velvet  pile.  The  colours  are  permanently  printed  on  the 
worsted  before  it  is  woven. 

Skein  of  the  worsted.  Patent  Berlin  rugs. 
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Class  19.— TAPESTRY,  CARPETS,  FLOOR  CLOTHS, 
South  Central  Gallery. 


26-1  Patent  Camphine  Company,  Hull — Producei-s. 

A  variety  of  rugs. 

265  Patent  Utrecht  Company,  36  Steward  Street, 

Spitalfields — Producers. 

Laco  curtains,  patent  silk  lace  dress  and  curtains 
patent  lace  quilt,  scarf,  and  curtains;  Spanish  mantilla. 

266  Pearse,  Clara,  Broad  Street,  Bath — Designer. 

Crochet  bed-quilt,  illustrated  with  the  Ten  Command¬ 
ments  in  the  centre,  with  imitation  of  point  laco  border 
The  designer  14  years  of  age. 


268  Perry,  Edward,  The  Rev.,  26  Portland  Place, 
Learn  ington — Produ  cer. 

Scarf  composed  of  British  silk,  being  the  produce  of 
2,00l)  silk  worms,  which  were  kept  in  an  out-house  at 
Goodrich,  in  Herefordshire.  The  silk  was  wound  from 
the  cocoous  and  spun  by  Mrs.  Perry  and  her  daughter; 
after  which,  it  was  made  into  the  scarf  now  exhibited.’ 
1  he  silk  is  in  its  natural  or  raw  state,  unmanufactured, 
and  the  colours  of  the  silk  produced  by  the  malo  and 
female  worms  are  preserved. 

[In  a  preceding  class  will  be  found  a  brief  notice  of  the 
labours  of  the  late  Mrs.  Whitby  to  introduce  the  cul¬ 
ture  of  the  silkworm  into  this  country.  This  notice 
accompanies  a  banner  entirely  wrought  out  of  silk  pro 
duced  from  worms  bred  in  England.  In  the  present 
as  m  other  instances  exhibited,  the  same  success  has 
attended  tins  art.— H.  E.] 


ham — 


269  Heald,  Benjamin,  Old  Swinton,  totting/, 

...  Designer. 

A  design  for  Honitou  lace  dounciims 

O  * 

27?  , ,  Hallowed  Mrs.  E.,  Limerick. 

Knitted  lace  scarf. 

Limerick.eUS  °f  by  the  P00r  «  children  near 


271  Phillips,  Emily,  166  Bermondsey  Street 
<<T  .  Southwark — Producer. 

La  Yendredi:”— eating  meat  on  Friday. 

2/2  Phillips,  Rebecca,  Sicanbourne,  Wmslou^ 
Manufacturer. 

Ornamental  linen-thread  pillow-lace. 


near 


3  Pickthorn,  Esther,  George  Street,  Hockley 
Linnuu/ham  Manufacturer.  '' 
Hearth-rug,  raised,  in  needlework. 

HttahM. S  “  C''0M  “d 

2  7  6  Risdo.v,  John,  104  High  St  Exeter-  P  • 

Fancy  silk  and  velvet  quilt.  ’  '  ^Bnotor. 

278  ,  Mis *,  Newport  Terrace,  Bolton 

Group  of  flowei^Sjl?^1-- 
painting,  by  the  exhibitor .  “  a  Uuw  from  an  oil 

having  been  broidery 


281  Rolls,  James  Sc  George,  Sc  Son,  Lower 

Kenning  ton  Acme— Manufacturers, 
l’iece  of  floor-cloth. 

282  Rolph,  Jonas,  Coggeshall,  Essex—  Manufacturer 

A  dress  with  two  flounces,  a  fall,  a  berthe,  and  a  hlmet 
in  imitation  of  Brussels  point  lace,  in  tambour-work’ 
exhibited  for  workmanship.  ’ 

283  Rooms,  Ann  Empringham,  Beaumont  mil,  Lincoln 

—Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

South-west  view  of  York  Cathedral,  worked  upon  white 
Silk,  with  the  rovings  of  black  lutestring  mid  manufac¬ 
turers  silk, 

284  Royal  Victoria  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  Xarcastlc- 

tqm- Tync>— Designers  and  Manufacture™. 

Shawl  knitted  of  wool.  Queen’s  veil,  knitted  in  imi. 
tatiou  of  bice.  Jenny  Lmd  veil;  and  baskets.  Manu¬ 
factured  by  the  blind  inmates  of  the  asylum. 

285  Russell,  Saraii  Ann,  Bronmyrorc,  near  Mbm  shr 

— Manufacturer. 

fcSr'S,  rirk'  fS,,l,ject  presenting,  lu, 

286 

Crochet  wool  toys :  a  tea  seiwicc.  Sec. 

288  Sewell,  Evans,  &  Co.,  44,  45,  Sc  46  Old  Cimpt-m 

Street — Proprietors. 

Straw-work  on  crape,  applicable  to  various  other  fabrics 
A  patent  Axmmstcr  carpet. 

Rich  figured  damask  silk,  brocaded  in  various  colours 
1  lain  moire  antique. 

l'igured  damask,  made  in  a  Jacquard  loom 
Specimens  of  knitting,  See.,  by  poor  Irish  children. 

289  Sm^KELL,  Maria,  Fanny  &  Edward,  Beth  v,u 

c ofarley,  near  Southampton  Producers. 

deSnfde3k:  ^f.-'-bject,  mounted  in  a  frame 
designed.  and  executed  by  E.  Sbakell. 

Morant,  J.,  91  Bond  St 
Various  carpets. 


293  Shedden,  Hugh,  38  Stanhope  Street,  Lira-pool— 

,  ,  Manufacturer. 

aiSILe^for^  °f  E“,glfUuI’  .,lUwl°  of  bunting,  the 
embroidered  on  thf whole  clJth .!  of  iCriin ' VchT 

2l»4  Sheridan,  Peter,  22 and 23 P  ■  ,t 

Dublin — Manufacturer. 

2.1  Seo,  Dub!!?' “S^£r m“"Ur“tUr“d  * 

29o  Heald,  Henry  Old  Swinton,  near  Xottiuyham- 
A  design  for  a  black  laceXwl. 


C u t-ni  1  ft1  V. R>  *\,  KXAN  1  * E R>  1  en^a "> — 'Designer. 

horae-chesnut'leavaj^m^’  /Vliage  British  oak  with  acorn, 

leaves.  Manufact.mwi  i"  ^orn  ,U1<*  P:‘J|u 

minster.  *  c  ^  •  Rruiton  and  Sons,  Kidder¬ 


minster 
298 


Shllium,  Harriet,  Dunmanway,  Ireland — 

Lace  work.  Producor’ 


200  Sl”Tn0RPE'  LOU.SA,  Zlmrl*. 

Piece  0fP  .r  ^  roclucer. 

of  yore;”  andtho''1  Vi'!  “  Ihiddon  Hall  in  the  days 

frame.  th°  Moruiug  of  tlm  Chase,”  in  a  carved  oik 


Kingdom.] 
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LACE  AND  EMBROIDERY,  Ac. 

South  Central  Gallery. 


301  Sim,  C.  J.,  High  Street,  Bedford- — Manufacturer. 
Bedfordshire  pillow-lace. 


302  Simcox,  G.  P.,  Kidderminster — Inventor  and 
Manufacturer. 

Two  large  finger  worsted  rugs,  containing  the  arms  of 
the  borough  of  Kidderminster. 

Small  sample  of  velvet  carpet,  made  on  the  occasion  of 
the  marriage  of  H.R.H.  the  late  Princess  Charlotte  with 
Prince  Leopold  of  Saxe-Cobourg. 

Registered  pattern  of  double-breadth  second  Brussels. 
Registered  patterns  of  Brussels  velvet,  woven  on  new 
principle. 

Several  coloured  designs  of  carpets  called  the  patent 
beaver,  woven  by  steam-power. 


304  Smith,  Mrs.  Richard,  Rolvoidcn,  Staplehurst, 
Kent — Manufacturer. 

Group  in  wool;  the  Queen,  the  Princess  Royal,  anc 
the  Prince  of  Wales. 


300  Foster,  Rutty,  &  Co. 

Embroidered  lace  curtains. 


307  Stokes,  Stephen,  Kevin  Street  Pot  ice  Barrack, 
Dublin — Inventor. 

Table  cover  of  mosaic  cloth-work,  representing  the 
royal  arms;  the  royal  family  at  a  review;  the  capture  of 
the  French  eagle  by  the  royal  dragoons  at  Waterloo;  a 
sketch  from  Ballingarry;  war  chariot,  Ac.;  all  composec 
of  pieces  of  cloth  fine-drawn  together. 


308  Sutton,  Eliza,  Maidstone — Designer  and 
Manufacturer. 

A  fine  white  crochet  bed-quilt,  the  centre  composed  of 
a  group  of  flowers,  above  which  are  three  scriptural  sen¬ 
tences,  in  English,  French,  and  German;  below  the 
centre  are  three  other  scriptural  sentences,  in  Italian, 
Spanish,  and  Latin;  at  each  side  is  a  scriptural  sentence 
in  English;  in  the  borders  are  dates  and  allusions  to  the 
Great  Exhibition,  in  English:  the  whole  finished  with  a 
wide  lace,  and  lined  with  pink  cambric. 


309  Sutherland,  Janet,  Falkirk,  Scotland — Inventor, 
Designer,  and  Manufacturer. 
Drawing-room  table-cover,  embroidered  with  coloured 
satin  on  a  black  satin  square  or  ground;  in  a  new  style; 
the  flowers,  figures,  &c.,  are  formed  and  arranged  without 
the  aid  of  drawings  or  patterns. 


310  Tarin,  M.  L.  A.,  8  Kelson  Street,  Mornington 
Crescent,  Camden  Town — Designer  and  Inventor. 
Berlin  wool  needlework. 

Lamp  pillar,  &e. 

312  Tayler,  Ann  Maria,  Middle  Chinnock — 

Proprietor. 

Historical  piece  of  needlework  in  wool — Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  weeping  over  the  dying  Douglas. 


313  Tennison,  Mrs.  M.  A.,  8  Broughton  Place, 
Hackney  Hoad — Producer. 

Chair  of  papier  macho,  of  the  Elizabethan  style,  inlaid 
with  mother-of-pearl  of  all  colours,  with  cushion  of 
needlework. 


3 1 5  Templeton,  J.,  &  Co.,  Glasgow — Manufacturers 
and  Patentees, 

Patent  Axminstcr  carpets,  intended  for  drawing-room; 
for  dining-room  or  library;  in  Persian  style,  for  dining¬ 
room  or  drawing-room;  and  in  Turkey  style,  for  dining¬ 
room,  See. 

Carpets  bordered  and  chintz  fitted  for  parlour  or 
drawing-room;  hearth-rugs,  patent  Axminster;  breadth 
carpeting ;  stair  or  landing  carpeting;  Tourney  table 
covers;  piano  covers;  and  door  or  window  curtains. 


[These  carpets,  rugs,  See.,  are  woven  in  the  loom,  and 
not  tufted  or  knotted  to  the  warp  as  in  the  older  method 
of  making  such  goods.  The  worsted  being  thrown  entirely 
to  the  surface  of  the  fabric,  instead  of  appearing  on  both 
sides,  economises  the  material,  and  gives  a  smoother 
surface.] 

31 G  Johnson,  Geo.,  Sc  Co.,  11  Bow  Churchyard,  and 
4  Bow  Lane — Manufacturers. 

Mourning  collars,  &c. 


317  Th WAITES,  Mary,  4  Quadrant  Jload,  Lower 

Isl  ington — Proprietor. 

_  Fine  knitted  thread  shawl.  Valenciennes  lace  bonnet. 
Knitted  bonnet  and  parasol.  Embroidered  cambric  hand¬ 
kerchiefs.  Cambric  pincushion,  with  arms  of  England 
embroidered.  Crochet  d’Oylev.  Specimens  of  imitation 
Valenciennes  lace.  Manufactured  by  the  poor  children 
of  Newry. 

318  Turbevtlle,  Smith,  Boyi.e,  &  Co.,  9  Great 

Marlborough  Street — Producers. 

Axminster  carpet.  Velvet  pile  tapestry  carpet,  de¬ 
signed  from  native  flowers.  Brussels  carpet,  of  Elizabe¬ 
than  design,  crimson  and  oak. 


320  Trollope,  Rose,  6  Allen  Ten  ■ace,  Kensington — 

Producer. 

Folding  screen  of  tapestry  work. 


321  Cardinal  &  Co.,  St.  Helen's  Place,  Bishopsgate. 
Persian  and  Turkey  carpeting. 


322  Turner,  Agnes,  Sutton  Rectory,  Dariford— 
Manufacturer. 

Knitted  lace  scarf,  three  yards  long,  and  three  quarters 
wide. 


323  Uphill,  Mary  Ann,  Fonthill  Bishop,  Salisbury — 
Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

A  cushion  for  the  toilet,  composed  of  thread  and  fine 
gold  twist  of  different  texture.  In  the  centre  of  this 
work  is  introduced  the  profile  of  Her  Majesty,  Prince 
Albert,  and  all  the  Royal  Family,  with  their  initials. 
The  band  round  the  work  has  this  motto  worked  in  letters 
of  lace, — “Long  live  Victoria  Queen  of  England,  Prince 
Albert,  and  all  the  Royal  Family.”  The  whole  work  is 
ornamented  with  the  Crown  of  England,  the  Rose  and 
Thistle,  Bible  and  Sceptre,  and  other  emblems  of  Royalty. 

Twist,  of  different  texture,  in  cushion  lace. 

A  lace  scarf,  and  a  bassinette  lace  cradle-cover  of 
similar  manufacture. 


324  Veevers,  Letitia,  Mohill,  County  Leitrim,  Ireland 
— Producer  and  Inventor. 

Articles  manufactured  from  the  fibres  of  plants  and 
flowers,  viz.  : — From  the  common  nettle,  pocket  handker¬ 
chiefs  trimmed  with  lace  of  the.  same  material,  shawls, 
scarf,  bonnet,  parasol,  lace  collar,  and  veil;  from  the 
hemp  nettle,  parasol  and  veil;  from  the  Lavatera,  parasol 
and  veil;  from  the  honey  plant,  parasol;  from  the  sweet 
pea,  bonnet  and  lace  collar;  from  the  honeysuckle,  bon¬ 
net  and  lace  collar;  from  the  nastercium,  parasol;  from 
the  lveria  japonica,  bonnet;  from  the  marsh  mallow, 
bonnet;  from  silk,  mittens;  from  the  bee  plant,  a  cap. 
Shawl  of  nettles. 

Specimens  of  the  flax  and  threads  from  which  tho 
preceding  articles  are  manufactured. 


325  Lawson,  John,  4  Sid mouth  Street,  Gray's  Inn  Road 
— Designer. 

Axminster  hearth-rug,  manufactured  by  Blackmorc 
Brothers,  Wilton.  Various  designs  for  carpets.  Speci¬ 
mens  painted  on  ruled  paper  lor  tho  weaver. 
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Class  19.-TAPEST11Y,  CARPETS,  FLOOR  CLOTHS, 
South  Central  Gallery. 


-N'lTl  I) 


327  The  Victoria  Felt  Carpet  Company,  8  I.ove 
Lane,  Wood  Street — Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  patent  felt  carpeting.  Printed  and 
embossed  table-covers,  felt.  Embossed  window  curtains, 
felt.  Fine  cloth,  felt. 

Manufactured  at  Leeds,  and  printed  in  London. 


328  Vincent,  Samuel,  Tune;/,  iu  <r  Olneg,  Bucks — 
Manufacturer. 

Bedford  and  Buckinghamshire  pillow-lace,  veils,  lace 
collars,  and  lace.  Name  and  address  in  letters,  formed 
of  lace.  Lace,  pillow  and  bobbins,  by  which  the  lace  is 
worked. 


829  Vokks,  Frederic  S.  T.,  9  7/opc  Cottages,  Cottage 
Grove,  Bedford  ATnr  Itoad,  Clapham  Bise — 
Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Superfine  scarlet  doth  table-cover,  braided  with  up¬ 
wards  of  '2,000  yards  of  black  mohair  cord,  executed  with¬ 
out  patterns  or  pouncing,  on  a  new  principle. 


830  Hayes,  Eleanor  Jane,  24  Richmond  Terrace,  L'ast 
Street,  Walworth — Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Pictures  composed  of  needlework  and  steel  beads The 
successful  deer-stalkers  of  the  Highlands.  Three  chorister 
boys.  The  royal  arms  of  England.  Two  country  girls 
(seated  in  a  shrubbery).  The  Last  Supper.  The  novolt v 
ot  these  articles  consist  in  their  being  of  needlework  and 

auTfol!a-eSUrfaCe  °f  ^  reP1-eseutinb'  figures,  annuals, 

334  Ward,  Anne,  Coleraine,  Breland—  Designer  and 
Executor. 

Specimens  of  needlework.  View  of  “  The  O.iant's 
Causeway;’’  an  “  Italian  scene,”  by  Vernet:  and  an  “Arctic 
scene  Ike  groundwork  is  linen  in  the  first  view,  and 
lutestring  m  the  others.  The  work  is  an  imitation  of  line 

ST5’  lnateHal  emi'l0»Ve<1’  cotton  *nd  silk 
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Washbourn,  Ann,  Great  Marlow,  Bucks— 
Manufacturer. 

A  muslin  small  dress  over  a  blue  slip,  embroidered 
A  boy  s  embroidered  muslin  dress.  A  cldld's  frock. 

33G  Waterhouse .Emma  Isabella  &  Maria  Adei.au 
Makers^  totU‘9e>  Lou,J trough  Hoad,  Bristol 

Crochet  counterpane,  12  feet  square,  worked  in  Strip 
cotton,  representing  a  varietv  of  flnLa  *i!  . 

the  counterpane  a  cluster  of  roses  encircl  4  t  'e, centre 

off  wSh  *a  de^dJnrS  p  Sd  a  Wiltl  r° 

designed  by  Wilks,  Regent  Street.  P  W  Were 

33; 

'8  revnm>tei  ">  «»  a»»»i  J 

uSK?  “  “'e  designed  by  Jc 

Mln™‘leley.*hC  L°U"  Quator‘“i  s‘jde,  designed 

cUbbhe  IMi“  s‘>'« ' 

colouring,  adnnte(Uoi-Cr*’et’  Persian  style  , 

desired  by  JoImVau’iou ^  "**'  and  clii 

brussels  carpet,  bordered,  iu  tbe  Persian  style,  apelj 


blo  to  rooms  of  any  size,  at  the  ordinary  cost  of  Brussel 
carpet  -  Designed  by  .Mm  Arlmthnot,  and  manufactured 
by  Watson  &  (  o.,  Kidderminster. 

Carpets  manufactured  in  the  province  of  Masulinatam 
and  imported  from  Madras.  1  ‘  1  ’ 

Real  Turkey  carpets,  manufactured  at  Ushak  iu  t]|e 
province  of  Aidin,  and  imported  from  Smvrna.  '  L 


389  Waugh  &  Son,  3  A  4  Goodje  Street  -Designers. 

Royal  velvet  pile  carpet,  purple  grouud.  An  allegorical 
design  for  a  carpet  for  a  Royal  palace. 

341  Wells,  13.  W.,  Windmill  l.nnr,  Camberwell 
— Manufacturer. 

Registered  floor-cloth,  the  pattern  being  an  imitation 
of  Berlin  wool  work,  printed  in  gold  and  lake  colours. 


343  White,  Son,  A  Co.,  78  Wat  ling  Street,  and 
IDS  Chcnpsidfr —  Proprietors. 
Kidderminster,  cut  pile  Brussels,  velvet  pile  tapestrv, 
and  square  velvet  pile  carpets,  i  Tin  ted  cloth  table' 

covers.  Silk  worsted  damasks. 


345  V  uitwell,  John,  A  ('<».,  hcudul  Designers 
and  Manufacturers. 

Kidderminster  carpeting.  Twilled  Venetian  carpet, 
woven  in  a  power-loom,  and  with  varietv  of  colour  and 
texture.  Improved  Brussels  carpet,  with  new  arniuge- 
ment  for  pile  and  texture.  Berlin  hearth-rug,  new 
design  and  material. 


34 1  Whitney,  E.,  (Jlee,t  J , . y  .  ,  Hath  Designer. 

Embroidered  lady’s  apron.  Coat  uf  arms  in  needle¬ 
work. 

349  M  ILL! AMS,  Lady  CjRIFFIIS,  Marlin,  nigh — Producer. 

“The  Last  Supper,”  from  the  painting  by  Leonardo  da 
’  iud,  worked  in  German  wool  and  doss  silk. 

350  Wilson,  Anne,  Ito’mpnlrick,  Breland — 

Manufacturer. 

fancy  work  in  wool — subject,  “Shipwrecked  sailor;"  in 
v  non  new  stitches,  invented  by  the  exhibitor,  are  intro¬ 
duced  to  give  effect  to  different  parts  of  the  picture. 


352  Wood,  Henry  &  Thomas,  22  Wailing  Street— 

.  Proprietors. 

nnted  and  embossed  cloth  tablo-eovors.  Printed  all 
over  cloth. 

Brussels  carpet. 
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Woodward,  13.  Higgins,  Kidderminster — 
Manufacturer. 

.urge  velvet  pile  carpet,  in  the  ornamental  style.  l 1 
■  peui  .-,  o  carpeting  is  capable  of  being  made  to  ai 
orm,»U<  <>r  w*dth,  and  in  varied  colourings, 

’"'C."1'  "ltl?  °tbor  furniture:  and  can  bo  produced 
the  ordinary  price. 

vftvinT'!11/11”  sam®  pattern  in  Brussels  quality,  a 
am-  L™  ')lU.R  showing  its  adaptation  to  the  style 
aU>  ro,.,m>  ^th  border  for  the  same. 

ta  °0l0urings  °f  U‘c  “oak 

8iotehfa  fronl  the  Acacia,  in  Brussels  qualit 
Specimen  of  wool  netting,  for  tray  covers. 

3°5  Woodward,  Henry,  &  Co.,  Church  Street, 
h  ''Blerminster — Manufacturers. 

cliint^flo^]  ''-u,?/  }  1UKi’  1U1 ’y  K',('und,  with  stems  ai 
room  floors.  ’  ’  1  b  lor  surrounding  it,  for  drawin 

Brussels  pile,  arabesque  pattern,  for  dining  -room  floe n 


,  ,/s) 
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Brussels  pile,  scroll  on  a  rich  crimson  ground,  for 
dining-room  floors. 

Velvet  pile,  ivy  leaves  and  stems,  lying  on  moss  and 
•wild  weeds,  for  stairs  and  corridors. 

All  registered  designs. 


356  Woolcock,  Catherine,  13  New  Quebec  Street, 

Port  man  Square — Manufacturer. 

Banner  screen.  Design,  the  arms  of  England,  sur¬ 
rounded  with  drapery,  and  intersected  with  branches  of 
olive;  with  pendant  wreaths  of  the  rose,  shamrock,  and 
thistle,  crocheted  with  silk  in  numerous  colours. 


357  Wratisi.aw,  Matilda  Emily,  R'tgby,  Warwickshire 
— Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Cap,  worked  in  crochet  in  imitation  of  point  lace; 
design,  rose,  trefoil,  and  thistle. 


1358  Wright,  Crump,  Sc  Crane,  Kidderminster — 
Manufacturers. 

Velvet  pile,  dining-room,  drawing-room,  and  boudoir 
carpets,  bordered  complete. 

Brussels  carpets,  for  dining  and  drawing  rooms. 

Stair  carpets. 


305  Boherts,  Mrs.,  Bexley — Producer, 

A  knitted  counterpane. 


307  Chaplin,  Charles,  2  Providence  Place,  Prospect 
Bow,  Woolwich — Inventor. 

Table-cover,  or  bed-quilt,  containing  3,230  pieces,  and 
127  skeins  of  silk.  Made  by  the  exhibitor. 


371  Sm iTn  &  Baber,  Kn igh tabridge — Inventors, 

Designers,  and  Manufacturers. 

Floor  cloth,  in  imitation  of  ancient  tesselated  pave¬ 
ments;  comprising  a  centre  and  borders,  being  copies  of 
Roman  pavements  discovered  in  England. 

Floor  cloths,  copy  of  Roman  tesselated  pavement  dis¬ 
covered  in  England,  and  in  style  of  Roman  tesselated 
pavement. 


372  Bernard,  Hon.  Jane  Grace,  Cork,  Killrogan, 
Bandon,  Ireland — Producer. 

Knitted  quilt  for  a  baby’s  crib.  Knitted  bag.  Exhibited 
on  behalf  of  the  workers,  the  children  of  Killrogan 
parochial  school,  Bandon. 


373  Prior,  Rev.  H.  E.,  Lucan,  Dublin — Producer. 

Specimens  of  Irish  lace,  the  work  of  the  Lucan  Indus¬ 
trial  School. 


374  West,  C.  Mary,  1  Brougham  Terrace,  Kingstown, 
Dublin — Designer,  Inventor,  and  Manufacturer. 
Scarf  of  black  lace,  embroidered  in  a  new  style,  in 
Deccan  silk  of  different  colours,  interspersed  with  wings 
of  the  Indian  beetle. 

Flounces  for  ladies’  dress,  of  same  materials  and  work. 


375  Bates,  Jemima,  Great  Dover  Street,  Surrey — 

Designer. 

Specimens  of  needlework  upon  machine  net;  handker¬ 
chief;  infant’s  cap. 


377  Dai.rymple,  Mary  Elizabeth,  37  Coschill  Street, 
Eaton  Square — Inventor  and  Producer. 
Table-cover  of  fawn-coloured  cloth,  embroidered  with 
chenille;  flowery  pattern.  An  embroiderod  quilt. 


378  Fancourt,  Catherine,  Orimsthorpe,  near  Bourne 
Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Fancy  bod-quilt. 


379  Lady  Mayoress  (1850),  and  150  Ladies  of  Great 
Britain  the  executants.  The  design  by  John 
W.  Papworth,  Esq.,  Great  Marlborough  Street; 
the  patterns  painted  by,  and  the  work  executed 
under  the  superintendence  of,  W.  B.  Simpson, 
V  est  Strand. 

A  Berlin  wool  carpet,  30  feet  long  and  20  feet  wide, 
worked  in  detached  squares,  which  have  been  subse¬ 
quently  joined  together  to  form  the  complete  design.  An 
illustration  of  a  branch  of  manufacture  which  may  afford 
to  its  executants  a  recompense  more  liberal  than  they  can 
obtain  in  most  other  sorts  of  needlework. 

This  manufacture  may  also  apply  to  the  entire  decora¬ 
tion  of  a  room,  as  tapestry,  furniture,  See.  The  initials 
of  the  executants  form  the  ornament  of  the  outside 
border.  The  whole  design  is  connected  by  wreaths  or 
bands  of  leaves  aud  foliage,  the  centre  group  representing 
the  store  from  whence  they  have  been  distributed. 

Part  of  the  patterns  of  the  Berlin  wool  carpet  exhi¬ 
bited  by  Her  Majesty.  The  whole  design  is  painted  in 
one  piece  as  a  picture;  on  being  subdivided  the  squares 
have  the  thread  lines  printed  upon  them.  By  this  arrange¬ 
ment  the  setting  out  the  pattern  or  second  painting  on 
squared  paper  from  a  picture  first  made  is  rendered 
unnecessary. 


381  George,  J.  B.,  4  Wells  Street,  Gray's  Inn  Hoad — 

Designer. 

Design  for  an  Axminster  centre  carpet,  in  the  Italian 
style. 


382  Brayshaw,  John,  118  Church  Street,  Lancaster — 

Producer. 

Counterpane  of  mosaic  needlework,  12  feet  long  by 
10  feet  wide,  divided  into  44  compartments,  each  repre¬ 
senting  a  popular  print,  worked  up  of  coloured  pieces  of 
cloth,  without  colouring  matter  ;  with  scroll  on  the 
border,  of  new  design, 


384  Kiddle,  Joshua,  Norwich — Inventor. 

Woven  cushion,  completed  in  the  loom  without  the 
aid  of  needlework;  figured  on  both  sides. 


386  Gill,  William  Lewis,  Colyton,  Axminster — 
Manufacturer. 

Honiton  lace: — Portion  of  an  original  design,  intended 
for  the  flounce  made  for  Her  Majesty. 

Portion  of  a  new  design  for  a  scarf. 

Collars  in  various  designs. 

Colyton  chromatic  silk  berthe,  made  on  the  pillow. 
Silk  lappet,  designed  from  the  Alhambra,  made  on  the 
pillow. 

Lace  scarf,  berthe  and  sleeves. 

Patterns  of  lace. 


388  Ayers,  William,  Newport  Pagnell,  Bucks — 
Producer. 

Specimens  of  Buckinghamshire  pillow-lace  pieces. 


390  Jackson  &  Graham,  37  &  38  Oxford  Street — 

Producers. 

London  carpet ;  the  border  formed  by  palm  leaves  and 
flowers;  shields  with  fruit  in  each  comer;  group  of  flowers 
in  the  centre;  and  filled  up  with  crimson  scrolls  on  ma- 
rone  ground. 

Carpet,  of  Moresque  design. 

Carpet,  with  flower  upon  dark  maroue  ground,  border 
in  panels,  and  medallions,  with  arabesque  scrolls  and 
flowers. 

Specimens  of  velvet  pile  carpets.  Patent  tapestry  velvet 
carpet  and  border;  design,  orchidaceous  plants  upon  dark 
green  ground.  Carpet,— roses  upon  dark  marone  ground. 

London  rugs. 

Carpet  loom  at  work.  ( North  Transept). 
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391  Tawton,  Mary,  9  Union  Street,  Plymouth — 
Manufacturer  and  Designer. 

Child's  cloak,  braided,  embroidered,  and  interspersed 
•with  open  work. 

Its  novelty  consists  in  the  introduction  of  open  work 
into  French  merino;  exhibited  for  the  style  of  braiding, 
the  embroidery,  and  the  difficulty  of  execution.  The 
open  work,  although  having  the  appearance  of  insertion, 
is  worked  in  the  same  material. 


392  Pexley,  E.  A.,  Grove  House,  St.  Peter's,  Margate 
— Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Silk  patch-work  table  cover,  box  pattern,  containing 
upwards  of  2,000  pieces,  and  500,000  stitches. 


394  Benxoch,  Tvkntyman,  &  Rico,  77  Wood  Street — 
Manufacturers. 

Black  and  coloured  ribbons.  Shoe  ribbons  and  ferrets. 
Silk  handkerchiefs. 

For  dresses,  mantles,  & c.: — Cameo,  lace,  and  self¬ 
quilling  trimmings.  Fancy  braids. 

Silk  fringes,  plain,  glace,  Naples,  and  fancy  headings. 
Bullion  fringes,  plain  and  fancy  headings.  Silk  gimps 
and  cords.  Girdles. 

Gimp,  strand,  and  Naples  cord  on  bobbins,  for  manu¬ 
facturing  pin-poses.  Silk  and  cotton  wire  for  bonnets. 
Silk  laces  for  boots. 

Sewing-silk,  for  the  use  of  tailors  and  milliners. 

Silk  twist,  in  balls  and  on  spools,  for  the  use  of  tailors. 
Netting-silk,  for  purses,  hair  nets,  &c. 


395  Be  a  vis,  J.,  27  Mint  Street,  Borough — Manufacturers. 
A  hearth  rug. 


Heal  &  Son,  Tottenham  Court  Itoad _ 

Manufacturers. 

A  crimson  satin  oider-down  quilt,  with  white  satin 
border,  embroidered  in  colours.  (This  quilt  is  represented 
in  tho  accompanying  Plate  141.) 

Duvdt  in  blue  and  gold  silk,  filled  with  eider-down,  to 
lay  across  the  foot  of  a  bod. 


398  Szaffeld,  Leah,  4  Dean  Street,  Finsbury  Square- 

Producer. 

Portrait  of  Her  Majesty  and  His  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Albert,  in  Berlin  wool  work. 

Cartoon:  subject,  “The  finding  of  Moses  in  the  bull- 
rushes,”  in  Berlin  wool  work. 


400  Bextikck,  Colonel  Henry,  for  Robert  Palmer 
— Producer. 

A  table-cloth,  showing,  in  embroidery,  tho  Royal  Arms, 
and  different  devices,  made  by  Robert  Palmer,  a  private 
soldier  of  the  1st  battalion  Coldstream  Guards. 


403  Underwood,  W.,  1  T We  Street,  Oxford  Street — 
Manufacturer, 

Heraldic  tapestry  hanging,  being  a  new  application  of 
heraldry  to  tapestry,  hangings,  portieres,  See.  Tho  Royal 
Anns  in  the  centre  can  be  replaced  by  those  of  any  other 
family. 

Tapestry  hangings  of  silk  and  worsted  combined.  The 
design  composed  from  the  artichoke  and  its  foliage, 
adapted  for  hangings  and  portieres.  (Forth  Central  (Jot- 
lory.) 


Class  19.— TAPESTRY,  CARPETS,  FLOOR  CLOTIIS,  LACE,  EMBROIDERY,  Ac. 
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CRIMSON  SATIN  EIDER  DOWN  QUILT,  W 


1TII  WHITE  SATIN  BORDER.  MESSRS.  HEAL  AND  SON, 


THING,  FOR  IMMEDIATE,  PERSONAL 
OR  DOMESTIC  USE. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Thouc.it  important,  considered  in  its  social  relations,  tin's  Class  requires  but  a  short  prefatory  notice, 
including  as  it  does  articles,  which  the  requirements  of  daily  life  have  rendered  familiar  to  every  person  ;  still’ 
in  another  respect,  it  has  its  interest.  Preceding  Classes  have  referred  to  the  production  of  what  mav  be 
regarded  as  the  raw  material  ot  clothing,  the  present  Class  appears  as  the  representative  of  the  more  advanced 
states  of  manufacture  to  which  cotton,  flax,  silk,  and  woollen  goods  are  carried,  in  their  adaptation  to  personal 
or  domestic  use.  The  unwrought  vegetable  or  animal  fibre  has  been  presented  to  notice ;  subsequently  the 
machinery  by  which  it  was  operated  upon  in  the  factory  ;  after  this,  the  product  of  the  manufacturer  ;  and,  in  the 
Class  under  consideration,  its  application  to  those  wants  for  the  supply  of  which  the  fibre  itself  is  principally 
valued. 

The  title  of  the  Class  will  suggest  the  multifarious  objects  which  fall  naturally  within  its  comprehensive 
limits.  The  Sub-Classes  are  as  follows  : — A.  Hats,  Caps,  and  Bonnets,  of  various  materials;  B.  Hosiery,  of 
Cotton,  Woollen,  and  Silk;  C.  Gloves,  of  Leather  and  other  materials ;  1).  Boots,  Shoes,  and  Lasts ;  E.  Under 
Clothing;  F.  Upper  Clothing. 

In  the  Building  those  who  are  specially  interested  in  these  articles  will  meet  with  them  displayed  in  a  variety 
of  cases,  and  in  other  ways,  in  the  South  Transept  Gallery. 

The.  manufactories  of  hosiery,  straw  plait,  and  boots  and  shoes,  have  a  local  establishment  in  this  country 
which  is  deserving  of  attention  ;  that  of  hosiery  is  principally  confined  to  Derby,  Nottingham,  and  Leicester. 
Cotton  hosiery  is  chiefly  made  in  Nottingham,  as  also  is  the  silk  hosiery;  the  latter  being  likewise  largely 
conducted  in  Derby.  Woollen  hosiery  is  most  extensively  produced  in  Leicestershire.  The  statistics  of  these 
trades  have  been  carefully  prepared  and  are  very  interesting,  't  he  annual  value  of  cotton  hosiery  is  taken  at 
880,000/. ;  that  of  worsted,  Ac.  is  870,000/.  ;  and  of  silk  1/41,000/.  In  the  manufacture  of  these  goods  it  is 
estimated  that  4,584,000  lbs.  of  raw  cotton  wool  are  used — 6,318,000  lbs.  of  English  wool  and  140,000  lbs.  of 
silk.  The  total  number  of  persons  deriving  support  from  this  manufacture  is  about  73,000,  and  about 
1,050,000/.  of  lloating  capital  is  considered  to  be  employed  in  the  various  branches  of  the  trade. 

The  manufacture  of  straw-plait  is  carried  on  chiefly  at  St.  Albans,  Dunstable,  Tring,  and  a  few  other  places. 
That  of  boots  and  shoes  is  conducted  on  a  very  large  scale  at  Northampton,  from  which  place  vast  quantities  of 
these  articles  are  sent  out  ready  for  wear.  Worcester,  Dundee,  and  Woodstock  arc  celebrated  for  their  glove 
manufactures. 

Jt,  is  interesting  to  notice  among  the  variety  of  objects  exhibited  in  this  Class,  the  ingenious  and  patient 
efforts  made  to  apply  to  economical  purposes,  materials  derived  either  from  the  vegetable  or  animal  kingdoms. 
New  uses  of  known  materials  are  shown — and,  more  importantly,  the  use  of  new  materials.  The  introduction 
of  such  materials  is  always  slow  and  difficult,  hut  is  ultimately  certain,  if  they  are  found  to  fulfil  the  indications 
which  arc  considered  as  first  requisites  in  a  substance  to  be  used  by  the  manufacturer. — IL  E. 


ARTICLES  OF  CLO 


1  Buckmaster,  William,  &  Co.,  3  Am  Burlington 

Street — Designers. 

Court  suit,  in  detail ;  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  that 
now  in  use. 

Chaco,  as  at  present  worn  by  infantry  of  the  line. 

New  head-dress  for  infantry  of  the  line,  adapted  to 
various  climates;  fitting  to  the  head  with  equable  pres¬ 
sure,  and  with  adjusting  ventilator,  proposed  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  chaco  now  in  use. 

Undress  coat  for  officers  of  the  line,  proposed  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  for  the  shell  jacket. 

2  Foster,  Porter,  &  Co.,  47  IFoed  Street,  Chcapside — 

Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  fawn-skin  and  cape  driving  gloves  and 
gauntlets.  Plumage  plush,  regal  velvet,  patent  plush 


taffeta,  and  other  new  fabrics  in  gloves  and  gauntlets. 
Lace  mitts,  machine  made.  Silk  half-hose,  embroidered 
by  hand.  Polka  jackets,  in  new  shapes  and  patterns, 
made  by  machinery,  and  very  superior  in  finish  to  those 
made  by  hand.  Specimens  of  children’s  hoods,  boots,, 
bootakins,  and  gaiters.  Samples  of  Scotch  hosiery,  ot 
superior  texture  and  finish. 

[Gloves  are  of  great  antiquity  in  this  island,  as  the 
word  is  evidently  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  “  glof.” 
They  are  not  mentioned  in  Scripture  ;  but  were  in  use 
among  the  Romans  in  the  time  of  Pliny  the  younger. 
Xenophon  states,  that  their  use  among  the  Persians,  was 
considered  a  proof  of  their  luxurious  habits.  Gloves 
have  had  many  symbolical  meanings.  The  gauntlet,  or 
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clove,  thrown  down,  was  a  mode  of  challenge  ;  and  still 
is  practised  as  one  of  the  forms  at  a  royal  coronation 
Queen  Elizabeth,  it  is  well  known,  was  very  fond  of 
gloves,  of  which  numerous  presents  were  made  to  her. 
White  gloves  are  also  presented  to  the  Judges  on  occasion 
of  a  maiden  assize,  the  exact  significance  or  origin  of 
which  practice  has  never  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
Leather  gloves  are  now  made  at  Worcester,  Yeovil, 
Woodstock,  and  London;  and  were  formerly  made  at 
Leominster  and  Ludlow,  but  the  trade  in  the  latter  places 
is  quite  decayed.] 

3  Taylor,  William  George,  285  Regent  Street — 
Proprietor. 

Balbriggan  lace-stockings,  of  fine  texture  and  elaborate 
patterns.  Balbriggan  stockings,  of  the  full  size,  weighing 
9  ounces. 

Lambs-wool  stockings,  knitted  by  the  hand  at  Ballin- 
dine,  Mayo,  Ireland. 

Specimens  of  hand-knitting,  in  hosiery,  by  children  at 
Ballindine,  exhibited  for  regularity  and  workmanship. 


4  Hall,  J.  Spark. es,  308  Regent  Street — Manufacturer. 
Elastic  stocking-net  boots,  elastic  webbing,  and  im¬ 
proved  elastic  materials  for  boots  and  shoes. 

5  Peart  &  Dossetok,  12  and  13  Poultry — Inventors. 
Four-threads  cotton  glove  half-hose.  Patent  Angola 

and  silk  glove  half-hose. 

Ladies’  four-thread  glove  hose.  Black  and  white  silk 
glove  hose. 

Cotton  and  woollen  drawers,  with  clastic  ribbed  cotton 
gussets. 

Railroad  caps  and  protectors.  Improved  nightcaps. 
Silk  shirt  fleeced,  for  rheumatism.  Fine  real  Welsh 
flannel.  Silk  aud  Segovia  half-hose.  Improved  worsted 
braces,  with  broad  shoulder-plates. 

6  Pope  &  Plante,  4  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mull— 

Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  hosiery.  Beaver  fur  stockiugs,  and  scarf, 
made  on  the  hosiery  frame. 

Registered  elastic  netted  comets,  of  silk  and  caoutchouc. 
Elastic  netted  belt,  stockings,  socks,  leggings,  and  knee¬ 
caps.  Cotton  and  silk  stockings,  and  other  apparel. 

7  Nevii.l,  J.  B.  &  W.  &  Co.,  11  Gresham  Street  West' — 

Manufacturers. 

Mens  cotton  half-hose;  striped  various,  made  prin- 
cipaUy  for  export;  striped  red  and  blue,  superior  colour 
and  manufacture  j  and  made  colours. 

Women’s  white  linen  thread  hose,  and  men’s  linen 
thread  half-hose,  made  from  Irish  flax. 

Gentlemen’s  imitation  silk  thread  half-hose  and  cans 
solid  colours;  aud  cotton  lialf-hose,  pink 
Ladies’  imitation  silk  thread  hose,  fine,  very  fine  and 

«“• 

surnmer’wear.8  0pen"V<,rkcd  f»  climate,  and 

Ladies’  white  cotton  hose  adapted  for  Spain  and  South 
o  Luiope;  white  hose  manufactured  from  Colonial  cot- 

“d  iatot  bi“k  ““>»■ 
iiLe^&“Wo0n  <Wrs  improved 

Ladies’  white  cotton  chemises  manufietn.wi  -n  • 

G3S”  “”d  s“d«-  - 

-SSysssr*-  ",001  panWM“  wa.. 

Ladies’  extra  fme  Australian  wool  waistcoats  wifi  i 

snat'  h  «•—  iSSKUia 

duSte  C0“°°  Wai8t00at*'  obapes,  light  m(1 


Gentlemen’s  mixed  silk  and  Australian  wool  under 
waistcoats,  improved  shapes,  light  and  warm. 

Ladies’  extra  fine  merino  wool  hose,  improved  elasticity 
warm  and  free  from  shrinking;  aud  gentlemen’s  half- 
hose  of  the  same  wool. 

Gentlemen’s  cotton  lioso  with  mixed  silk  and  wool 
ankles. 

Ladies’  hue  mixed  silk  and  wool  liose,  superior  frame 
work. 

Ladies’  superfine  bleached  and  unbleached  cotton  waist¬ 
coats,  improved  shapes  and  manufacture:  these  are  shaped 
in  the  frame  to  any  size  and  figure. 

Men’s  stout  and  fine  unbleached  cotton  pantaloon 
drawers,  new  ribbed  waistbands,  and  double  frame- 
worked  substance. 

Ladies’  extra  fine  Australian  wool  and  fine  Cashmere 
wool  under  waistcoats. 

Gentlemen's  fine  Cashmere  wool  under  waistcoats,  im¬ 
proved  in  softness. 

Men's  stout  worsted  and  extra  fine  worsted  under 
waistcoats. 

Men’s  striped  shirts  or  Guernseys  for  export  or  sea¬ 
men’s  use. 

Men’s  white  cotton  half-hose,  and  brown  cotton  lmlf- 
ho3e,  various  qualities.  Ladies’  cotton  hose,  rose  colour. 

8  Gregory,  Cubitt,  &  Co.,  15  Aid  emaulmry 
Importers  and  Manufacturers. 

Straw,  from  the  wheat  rick;  cut  into  lengths  and 
sorted  into  sizes;  washed  and  bleached,  for  cutting  into 
splints;  and  cut  into  splints,  for  plaiting. 

Plait,  made  from  the  whole  pipe-straw,  called  whole 
straw-plait;  made  from  the  straw  cut  into  splints,  railed 
split  straw-plait;  and  made  from  the  splints  united, 
called  patent  straw-plait. 

Bonnot,  made  from  the  whole  pipe-straw,  called  "whole 
straw”  bonnet;  made  from  the  split  straw-plait,  called 
"split-straw”  bonnet;  and  made  from  the  plait,  w it li 
the  splints  united,  called  a  “  patent  straw  ”  bonnet. 

Specimens  of  different  kinds  of  straw  plaiting,  \i/. 
cord,  whole  straw,  cord  patent,  China  pearl,  &e. 

Plait,  made  from  the  splints,  with  the  straw  revolved, 
called  “  rice  patent  plait.” 

Various  kinds  of  rice  plait. 

Bonnet  made  from  rice  patent  plait. 

Tuscan  grass,  as  imported;  as  cut  into  lengths,  and 
sorted  into  sizes;  and  as  washed  and  bleached,  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  plaiting. 

Plait  made  from  the  stem  of  the  Tuscan  grass,  called 
“  dark  Tuscan  plait;”  and  made  from  the  upper  part  of 
the  grass,  called  “light  Tuscan  plait.” 

Bonnet  made  from  the  dark  Tuscan  plait. 

Hat  made  from  the  light  Tuscan  plait. 

Specimens  of  the  various  kinds  of  Tuscan  plait. 

,  Block  of  wood,  as  cut  from  the  poplar  tree ;  as  cut. 
mto  splints  for  plaiting;  the  splints  washed  and  bleached 
for  plaiting. 

Specimens  of  various  kinds  of  plaiting,  from  the  splints 
called  “  British  chip  plait.” 

Bonnet  made  from  a  piece  of  the  same,  called  “  British 
clup  bonnet.” 

Block  of  wood  from  the  willow  tree  ;  as  cut  into 
splints,  for  weaving  into  square  sheets;  the  splints  washed 
and  bleached,  prepared  for  weaving. 

Specimens  of  willow  square  sheets,  from  the  loom, 
if  willow  shape,  for  the  foundation  of  silk  bonnets, 
nte  Willow  bonnet;  coloured  willow  bonnet,  made 
from  the  sheets. 

Straw  splints,  for  weaving  into  trimmings. 

fspociineus  of  straw  trimmings;  the  loom  in  which  they 
are  made.  J 

Bonnet,  made  from  the  straw  trimming. 

norse-hairin  its  rough  state;  aud  washed  and  bleached 
toi  weaving  mto  trimmings. 

p.  ‘  l>e~lmeils  of  horse-hair  trimming.  Bonnet  made  from 
blilnelhoT US  lluPorted  from  Cuba;  and  as  washed, 
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[Plait-straw  is  the  straw  of  the  wheat  plant,  selected 
especially  from  crops  grown  on  dry  chalky  lands,  such  as 
those  about  Dunstable.  The  middle  part  of  the  straw 
above  the  last  joint  i.s  selected;  it  is  cut  into  lengths  of  eight 
or  ten  inches,  and  these  are  then  split.  The  Leghorn  or 
Tuscan  plait  is  the  straw  of  a  variety  of  bearded  wheat, 
grown  expressly  on  poor  sandy  soils,  pulled  when  green, 
and  then  bleached.  Other  kinds  of  the  grass  tribe, 
besides  wheat,  furnish  straws  available  for  plait-work. — 
E.  F.] _ 

9  Price  &  Harvey,  6  Pilgrim  Street ,  Ludualc  Hill,  and 
Tottenham — Inventors  and  Manufacturers. 

The  white  bonnet,  patented  by  the  exhibitor,  which 
will  clean,  and  alter  to  any  shape,  and  look  equal  to  new. 

The  registered  carnage  bonnet,  composed  of  crape 
lisse,  with  tufts  of  silk,  worked  by  the  needle,  in  al 
colours. 

The  dress  opera  bonnet,  composed  of  gauze  and  ribbon 
of  peculiar  make. 

Bonnet  composed  of  ribbon  and  aroephane,  for  the 
carriage  or  promenade. 


10  Field,  Jas.,  &  Sons,  114  Fore  Street,  Cripplegate , 
and  Harpcnden,  Herts — Manufacturers. 

Improved  Dunstable  bonnet;  twisted  edge  whole  pipe 
Dunstable;  split  straw  bonnet ;  double  split  straw,  callei 
a  patent  Dunstable;  rice  straw  bonnet,  plaited  with  the 
rough  side  out;  satin  straw  bonnet  with  rock  edge;  fancy 
crochet  and  black  and  white  fancy  mixed  bonnet;  black 
and  white  satin  and  fancy  rock  mixed  bonnet. 

Straw  bonnets  in  new  designs  and  combination  of 
materials.  Specimen  of  wheat  straw  from  which  pipes 
are  drawn  for  plaiting;  and  of  the  inner  pipe  drawn  from 
the  wheat  straw. 

Machine  for  splitting  straws  of  various  degrees  of  fine¬ 
ness. 

Unbleached  straw  plaiting;  the  same,  clipped  and 
bleached;  block  of  wood  of  the  poplar-tree;  bleached 
shavings  of  the  same  for  plaiting. 

Black  and  white  satin  and  crimped  split  straw  Chinese 
hat. 

Black  and  white  crochet  and  split  straw  “  Due  d’Au- 
male”  hat. 

Green  and  white  ladies’  crimped  hats. 

[The  straw-plait  manufacture  has  had  its  local  esta¬ 
blishment  in  England  about  eighty  years,  and  is  now 
carried  on  principally  in  Bedfordshire,  Herts,  and  Buck¬ 
inghamshire:  at  Dunstable  this  manufacture  has  long 
been  successfully  prosecuted,  and  employs  large  numbers 
of  individuals.  The  name  of  this  town  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  that  of  its  productions,  and  used  to  charac¬ 
terise  certain  descriptions  of  straw-pliut.  “  Whole  Dun¬ 
stable,”  signifies  that  the  plait  is  formed  of  seven  entire 
straws,  and  “  patent  Dunstable,”  that  it  consists  of 
fourteen  split  straws.  This  last  manufacture  has  been 
introduced  about  half  a  century.  The  splitting  of  the 
straw  i.s  effected  by  the  machine  exhibited. — It.  E.] 


1  1  Vvsk  &  Sons,  7t3  Wood  Street — Manufacturers. 

Ladies’  bonnets  of  finest  quality,  produced  from  wheat- 
straw,  plaited  and  made  up  by  the  band. 

.Split;  fancy,  Alboni  edge;  patent  rice,  fancy  split,  em¬ 
broidered  Tuscan  edge. 

Ladies’  bonnets  of  fancy  horse-hair  and  straw:  black — 
horse-hail1,  blonde,  and  straw ;  white — horse-hair,  blonde, 
and  straw;  blue — horse-hair  and  blonde;  white — horse¬ 
hair  and  blonde;  goffered— horse-hair  and  straw-plait. 
The  material  made  by  the  loom,  and  sewn  into  bonnets 
by  the  hand. 

Leghorn  bonnets  made  of  material  produced  in  Italy. 

All  of  British  manufacture. 


12  Welch  Sc  Sons,  44  Gutter  Lane,  Chcapsidc — 
Inventors  and  Manufacturers. 

1.  Staple  article,  wheat  straw. 

2.  Straw  pipes  as  prepared  for  plaiters’  use. 

3.  Straw  splitters  and  splittings. 

4.  Specimens  of  straw  plaits. 

5.  Goffered  split  straw  bonnet. 

6.  Fine  patent  bonnet  in  fancy  design. 

7.  The  original  split  straw  bonnet,  consisting  of  140 
yards  of  plait,  which  required  292,320  operations  in  plait¬ 
ing  during  seven  weeks,  and  took  ten  days  in  sewing. 

8.  Split  straw  bonnet  with  goffered  design. 

0.  British  Italian  split  straw  bonnet. 

10.  Fine  patent  fancy  bonnet. 

1 1.  Mourning  fancy  straw  bonnet. 

12.  Fancy  straw  exhibition  edge. 

13.  Child's  rice  patent  bonnet. 

14 — 1 7.  New  lace  fancy  bonnets. 

LS — 23.  Crinoline  and  lace  fancy  bonnets. 

24,  25.  Crinoline  fancy  bonnets. 

20.  Leghorn  and  lace  fancy  bonnet. 

27.  Tuscan  and  lace  bonnet. 

28 — 30.  Girls’  fancy  hats. 

31.  Girl’s  gipsy  bonnet. 

32,  33.  Boys’  straw  bats. 

34.  Infant’s  rice  straw  hat. 


13  Allan,  James,  158  Chcapsidc — Manufacturer  and 

Designer. 

Split  straw  bonnet ;  design  formed  by  band.  White 
Italian  chip;  prepared  and  manufactured  in  England, 
Hair  and  chenille — English.  Goffered  crinoline  and  straw ; 
English.  Crinoline  and  cordonnet ;  design  formed  by 
hand. 

Bedford  straw.  Goffered  straw.  Rice  straw.  Dun¬ 
stable  straw.  Choice  specimen  of  whole  straw,  plaited 
by  an  old  woman  80  years  of  age. 

Embroidered  crape  bonnet.  Boy’s  rice  straw  hat. 
Young  lady’s  hat.  Tuscan  hat,  with  painted  satin 
trimming. 

14  S  pi'll  den,  Woolley,  Sanders,  &  Co.,  42  Friday 

Street — Manufacturers. 

Bonnet,  exhibited  for  colour,  design,  and  execution. 

Bonnet,  made  of  English  split-straw  plait,  exhibited 
for  manufacture  and  workmanship.  Made  by  hand 
labour;  it  occupied  48  hours  in  making;  and,  though  con¬ 
taining  90  yards  of  plait,  is  very  light. 

Bonnet,  made  of  English,  plait,  showing  the  inner  side 
of  the  straw. 


15  Woodiiouse  &  Luckman,  33  Wood  Street,  Chcapsidc — 
Designers  and  Manufacturers. 

Bonnets,  manufactured  from  the  English  willow-tree, 
exhibited  on  account  of  their  lightness  and  moderate  cost. 
The  crystal  bonnet. 


1G  Wincuave  &  Sons,  62  Wood  Street,  and  at  St.  Albans 
— Man  u  fact  urers. 

Variety  of  bonnets  and  hats. 

Whole  straw  bonnet. 

Split  straw  hat  double  and  single. 

Inverted  straw  hat,  commonly  called  rice. 

White  and  coloured  willow  hats. 

Straw  and  willow  hats,  mixed. 

White  willow  and  palmetto  leaf  hats. 

Palmetto  leaf  and  straw  hat,  mixed. 

Double  split  straw  hat. 

Tuscan  straw  hat. 

Palmetto  leaf  matting, 

Palmetto  leaf  and  straw  hassock. 

Palmetto  leaf  ladies’  work-basket. 

[A  variety  of  different  materials  have  boon  employed 
at  different  times  for  the  manufacture  of  bonnets  and  hats. 
Wheat  straw,  grown  in  different  localities,  possesses, 
different  characteristic  qualities,  which  render  it  adapted 
for  the  finer  or  for  the  coarser  descriptions  of  straw-plait 
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manufactures.  The  inversion  of  the  straw  gives  to 
the  plait  a  peculiar  appearance,  which  has  commonly 
led  to  the  opinion  that  a  different  material  has  been 
employed.  The  palmetto  leaf,  and  the  willow  hats  and 
bonnets,  exhibit  some  recent  applications  of  new  materials 
for  this  purpose.— R.  E.] 

IGa  Long,  George,  Loudmter,  Wycomh,  Bucks— 
Inventor,  Designer,  and  Manufacturer. 

Hats  and  bonnets  made  upon  a  lace-pillow—  1 .  Straw 
plait  and  silk.  2.  Home-hair.  3.  Manilla  hemp. 
4.  Twisted  grass.  5.  Straw  and  silk.  Designs  registered 
by  the  exhibitor. 

17  Homan  &  Co.,  39  &  40  Ckiswell  Stm  t,  Finsbury— 

Manufacturers, 

Printed  regatta  and  other  shirts;  flannel  vests;  braces; 
purses;  riding  belts;  garters,  &c. 

18  PunxroTTS,  Mary  Anne,  37  North  Audtcy  Street 

— Proprietor. 

Figure  of  a  lady  in  full  court  dress,  in  the  reign  of  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  18.31. 


19  Taterson',  J.,  Wood  Street,  Chcapside— Manufacturer. 

Fancy  cravats.  Black  satin  stocks.  Improved  braces, 
belts,  collars,  Blurt  front,  plaited  in  the  loom. 


20  Key  ill,  Alfred.  &  Co.,  121  \\'<«  d  Street,  Chcapside 
— Producers. 

A  piece  of  Irish  linen  made  from  the  finest  flax.  A 
shirt,  shirt-front,  and  collars,  made  from  the  above  piece 
of  linen.  Richly  embroidered  neck-tie. 


27  Barnes,  Tiios.  &  Gtx>.,  1)  A  '  Court,  Gosn ell  street-- 
Designers  and  Manufacturers. 

Registered  buckskin  braces,  of  new  and  old  designs; 
exhibited  as  specimens  of  execution;  the  improvement 
consists,  partly,  in  the  attachment  oi  the  vulcanized 
India-rubber  spring  by  adhesion. 

Flexible  razor  strops. 


28  Hemming,  Edward,  (>  Piccadilly  -Designer. 

A  model  shirt,  intended,  by  its  peculiar  shape,  to  adjust 
itself  to  the  body  and  neck.  Made  of  lino  Manchester 
long  cloth  and  Irish  linen. 


29  Smith,  John  K.,  3  Lawrence  J  tnc — Manufacturer. 
Shirt,  formed  without  the  aid  of  seams  or  gathers. 
Specimen  of  Moravian  needlework,  illustrating  the 
growth  of  tlax;  with  the  rose,  shamrock,  and  thistle. 


30  Porter,  Thomas,  94  Stnnul-  Manufacturer. 
Specimen  of  a  shirt  cut  on  mathematical  principles. 


3 1  Wagner,  Louisa  &  Marian,  33  Paddington  Hmw — 
Designers  and  Manufacturers. 

Plume  of  registered  feathers  and  rosettes,  in  coloured 
mohair  silk.  Hand-netted  silk  handkerchief  head-dresses; 
the  same  in  floss  silk,  with  lappets. 

Fancy  bracelets,  of  various  designs,  produced  by  hand 
from  common  braid.  Fancy  silk  (all  hand-netted)  dress 
caps.  Hand-netted  Florence  pattern  berthe,  and  dress 
sleeves  made  of  plain  silk,  twist  and  fancy  floss  silk.  Neck¬ 
tie  of  same  material,  en  suite.  Dress,  opera,  and  ball  caps, 

assorted,  of  gold,  silver,  end  chenille.  English  mohair 

crochetted  morning,  smoking,  or  rending  caps. 


21  Carper  &  Waters,  20  Urgent  Street,  St.  James's— 
Inventors  and  Manufacturers. 


32  Atloff,  John  George,  bf)  Sew  Howl  Str<>  t  — 

Inventor. 


Twelve  shirts,  all  differing  in  form,  including  registered 
inventions,  and  of  varied  substances,  in  linen,  cotton, 
wool,  and  silk,  viz.  corazza,  giubba,  frock,  hunting,  Cana¬ 
dian;  tourist  sottanello;  opera,  embroidered;  court,  new 
form  of  frill;  fatigue,  elasticjue  transpirante;  Carlisle 
jacket;  sottanello,  single  and  double  breast.  Dressing 
gown,  with  trousers  h  la  Turque.  Detached  shirt-fronts 
and  collars,  various. 


22  Ablett  &  Wheeler,  234  Regent  Street,  and 

23  Poultry — Manufacturers. 

Shirt  of  peculiar  construction,  without  buttons. 

Child’s  jacket,  pair  of  gaiters,  and  pair  of  gloves,  exhi¬ 
biting  specimens  of  English  embroidery. 

23  Reid,  V  .,  51  Conduit  Street ,  lit  mover  Square — 

Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

The  registered  “sans-pli”  shirt. 

24  Brie,  Joseph,  &  Co.,  189  Regent  Street— 

Producers  and  Designers. 

Shirt  fronts,  including  the  newest  patterns,  in  runnings 
stitchmgs,  veinings,  and  embroidery.  ’ 

Shirts  of  an  improved  cut. 

Embroidered  handkerchiefs  and  flannel  waistcoats. 


25  Marshall,  William,  80  Regent  Street— 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer 

eSSgtS*”*  "’“I"4  to  fit  the 


-Inventor  and 


2G  Powell,  S.,  52  Regent  Street- 
Patentee. 

Bisuuique,  or  reversible  garments,  coats  vests 
sevs,  paletots,  &c  The  n.v.l  l;  • 


Ladies'  shoes  of  various  materials. 

Silk  slippers,  embroidered  in  gold,  with  the  Queen's 
aims. 

Ladies' silk  boots.  Ladies’  half  boots. 


33  Wkatukrhkad.  Henry,  27  Panton  Street , 

Hay  market — Manufacturer. 

Silk  and  India-rubber  braces.  Gros-de-Xaplesbelt,  with 
silk  and  India-rubber  spring  s. 


34  Nicot.i.,  Benjamin,  42  Regent  Circus,  and  4G 
Lombard  St  reel  — Mann  facturer. 

Shirt  of  a  new  material,  in  silk.  Shirt  of  Irish  linen. 
Hunting  shirt. 


35  Ciiristvs,  33  Oracechurch  Street,  London,  and  Stock- 
port,  near  Manchester — Hat  Manufacturers  and 
Hatters'  Furriers. 

Specimens,  illustrating  the  manufacture  of  hate,  con¬ 
sisting  of  materials  iu  the  raw  state,  prepared  for  use,  and 
in  the  different  stages  of  manufacture,  up  to  the  finished 
state. 

Beaver.-  Beaver  skin,  dark  colour;  the  same  with  the 
coarse  hair  tidcon  off.  Beaver  skins,  silvery  colour;  the 
same  with  the  coarse  hair  taken  off  one  side,  with  the  fur 
partly  cut  off'  by  the  cutting  machine.  Musquash  skin; 
the  same  with  coarse  hair  taken  off.  The  preceding  are 
the  produce  of  the  Hudson’s  Bay  Company’s  territories. 

Newtriaskiu,  as  imported  from  Buenos  Ayres;  the  same 
witli  the  coai-se  hair  taken  off.  Vicuna  skin  from  t.ho 
Andes,  as  imported  from  Lima.  Rabbit  skius — home. 
Hare  skins-  home  and  Turkish. 

Machine  for  cutting  the  fur  off  the  skin,  by  passing  it 
stretched  through  rollers  over  a  sharp  blade,  against 
which  it  Is  struck  by  the  fall  of  an  iron  beam  worked  by 
a  crank,  and  so  adjusted  as  to  cut  off’  the  fur  without  cit- 
tmg  through  the  felt. 
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Materials  as  prepared  for  use. — Beaver  furs  as  cut  from 
the  skin,  and  ;us  prepared  for  use,  the  coarse  hairs  being 
taken  out  by  machinery.  The  coarse  hairs  as  taken  out. 
Newtria,  musquash,  hare,  and  rabbit  furs,  natural  and 
prepared  for  use. 

Wools  -English,  Spanish,  Saxony,  Australian,  and 
Vicuna  wools  ;  the  same  washed  and  carded. 

The  manufacture  of  felt  hats  is  illustrated  in  the 
following  specimens: — The  fur  for  the  body  of  a  hat 
before  felting  as  first  formed  by  the  workman  with  the 
vibration  of  a  bowstring;  in  the  first  stage  of  felting;  and 
completely  felted.  The  hat  body  stiffened  with  waterproof 
composition  prepared  from  materials.  The  beaver  fur  as 
prepared  for  putting  on  the  body  to  form  the  nap,  and 
mixed  with  cotton  to  prevent  the  outside  covering  of  the 
beaver  from  felting  together  instead  of  adhering  to  the 
body;  the  same,  in  the  first  stage  of  sticking.  The  hat 
after  the  nap  is  felted  on,  by  rolling  in  boiling  water,  and 
showing  the  vegetable  substance  (the  cotton),  separating 
from  the  animal  substance  (the  beaver),  which  has  ad¬ 
hered  to  the  body.  The  hat  in  the  cone  completely  nap¬ 
ped  and  cleared  from  the  cotton  by  a  process  of  combing. 
The  hat  undyed  after  shearing  by  machinery  and  blocking 
into  form.  The  hat  dyed  with  materials.  The  hat  in 
completed  state,  after  being  blocked  by  steam,  finished, 
trimmed,  and  shaped  for  wear.  Specimens  of  hats  of 
felted  fur  in  the  various  materials,  forms,  and  colours,  as 
made  for  home  and  foreign  trade. 

The  manufacture  of  silk  hats  is  shown  in  the  following 
specimens:  The  silk  in  the  raw  as  imported,  and  as  dyed. 
The  velvet  plush  as  woven,  and  as  finished  for  use.  The 
foundation  or  body  of  the  hat,  showing  the  arrangements 
at  the  top  for  ventilation,  and  at  the  brim,  to  prevent  the 
moisture  from  the  head  p;issing  through  to  the  silk  on 
the  outside.  The  hat  in  the  completed  state. 

Hats  of  old  manufacture  ;  illustrating  the  change  of 
shape  and  improvements  in  make,  during  the  past  sixty 
years,  arranged  in  decennial  periods.  The  cocked  hat 
bears  the  stamp  of  the  government  (internal)  duty  of 
3s.  fir/,  then  levied  on  hats  of  home  manufacture  above 
the  value  of  18s. 

Tools  used  in  the  manufacture  of  hats. 

[The  manufacture  of  silk  hats  has  attained  a  condition 
of  vast  importance.  The  material  employed  to  imitate 
the  fur  is  a  silk  plush,  manufactured  to  a  large  extent  in 
England  for  the  express  purpose.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  250,000  dozen  silk  hats  are  made  in  London,  Man¬ 
chester,  Liverpool,  Birmingham,  and  Glasgow.  The 
annual  value  of  silk  hats  produced  in  England  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  900,000/.] 

36  Ford,  Richard,  1 85  Strand-  Manufacturer. 

Shirt,  exhibited  for  plain  needlework,  and  improved 

form. 

37  G lenny,  Charles,  33  Lombard  Street,  City — 

Proprietor. 

Cotton  hosiery.  Ladies’  stockings,  fine,  four  threads, 
six  threads  heels  and  feet,  weighing  only  seven  ounces. 
Medium  quality,  stout,  seven  threads,  nine  thread  heels 
and  feet.  Gentlemen’s  fine  half  hose.  Manufactured  at 
Balbriggan,  in  Ireland,  where  the  cotton  undergoes  a  pre¬ 
paration  which  imparts  to  it  softness  and  elasticity. 

38  Sandland  &  Crank,  55  Quad  runt,  Regent  Street — 

Inventors  and  Makers. 

Belt  drawers,  exhibited  on  a  statuette.  Shirt  exhibited 
on  the  same  statuette. 


39  Bradshaw,  G.,  103  Bishopsgate  Street  H  ithin,  and 
25  nigh  Street,  Islington — Inventor  and  Patentee. 

Patent  fastening,  as  applied  to  gentlemen’s  collars  of 
various  shapes;  a  simple,  yet  speedy  mode  of  fastening, 
superseding  strings,  loops,  and  other  objectionable  con¬ 
trivances. 

The  same  applied  to  gentlemen’s  fronts  and  stocks,  or 
once-round  cravats. 


Gentlemen’s  anti -rheumatic  belt  and  drawers.  This 
fastening  regulates  the  size,  gives  support  to  the  wearer, 
and  is  of  advantage  in  hunting,  riding,  or  rowing. 

M  aistcoat  with  the  fastening,  which  keeps  the  garment 
in  an  easy  and  graceful  position.  The  fastening  can  be 
taken  out  while  tlio  waistcoat  is  being  re-dressed. 


40  Joubert,  Caroline,  8  Maddox  Street,  Hanover  Square 
— Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 
Self-adjusting  white  watered  corset,  with  a  spring  busk 
and  improved  lacing. 

Elastic  corset  belt,  for  invalids;  made  of  India-rubber 
tissue,  of  French  manufacture. 


40a  Roberts,  George,  183  Oxford  Street — Manufacturer. 

Corset  made  in  21  pieces,  all  cut  “on  the  cross,"  upon, 
the  expanding  principle,  with  instant  relieving  backs;  cor¬ 
set.,  made  to  fasten  in  the  front  with  patent  spring  clasp, 
and  gauze  elastic  sides;  corset,  of  the  most  simple  con¬ 
struction,  with  patent  spring  backs,  no  lacing  being 
required. 


41  Piper,  Thomas  Foot,  4  Bishopsgate  Street  Without 
— Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Mechanical  spring-corset,  silk  bodice,  simple  bodice, 
and  young  ladies’  scapular  or  contractor. 


42  Martin.  Esima  &  Eliz.  H.,  504  Oxford  Street — 
Designers  and  Manufacturers. 

Elastic  bodice  of  white  satin.  The  elasticity  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  introduction  of  vulcanized  India-rubber 
in  the  back  and  sides,  to  render  them  expansive.  Exhi¬ 
bited  on  an  expanding  bust,  to  show  the  utility  of  this 
invention  for  free  respiration. 

Riding  bodice,  of  similar  materials.  The  simplicity  of 
the  fastening,  the  absence  of  whalebone  and  lacing,  and 
the  shape,  distinguish  the  elastic  bodice  from  stays. 

Abdominal  belt,  peculiar  in  its  softness  and  elasticity. 


43  Sykes,  Mary  E.,  230  Regent  Street — Inventor  and 
Manufacturer. 

Corset,  weighing  only  five  ounces:  the  elastic  portion 
made  by  hand;  the  mode  of  fastening  and  unfastening 
is  new. 


44  Dev y,  Eliza,  73  Grosvcnor  Street — Inventor  and 
Manufacturer. 

New  registered  riding  stays.  Nursing  stays.  Dress 
stays,  and  stays  of  the  usual  kind. 


45  Capper,  John, &  Son,  GO  Graceohwch  Street — 

Part  Inventors  and  Makers. 

Registered  folding  bassinettes  or  cradles,  intended  to 
facilitate  the  packing  and  carriage  of  infants’  bedding. 

Infant’s  basket,  with  its  contents.  Infant’s  clothing, 
assorted.  Night-cap  and  dress.  All  trimmed  with  Irish 
lace. 

40  Thomas,  W.,  &  Brothers,  128  &  129  Qhcapside— 
Manufacturers. 

Boots  and  shoes  made  without  stitches,  pegs,  nails,  or 
rivets;  with  heels  on  an  improved  principle.  Boots  with 
leather  soles;  with  gutta  percha  soles;  and  with  gutta 
percha  solos  with  leather  edges,  which  prevent  the  gutta 
percha  from  spreading  and  turning  up  at  the  edges.  Boots 
with  gutta  percha  waist  and  leathersole;  boots  with  leather 
waist  and  gutta  percha  sole. 

Improved  heels;  the  same,  attached  to  soles  of  various 
sorts.  Boots  and  shoes,  with  elastic  sides,  made  by  sewing 
pieces  of  India-rubber  to  the  upper  leather  and  then  to 

the  sole.  .  .  , 

Boots  for  persons  with  tender  feet,  or  invalids,  with 
the  inner  solo  of  spongy  India-rubber.  Spongy  shoes 
Ladies’  boots,  with  Fisher’s  patent  elastic  spring  backs. 
Drawing-room  slippers,  made  without  seam. 
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gtayg  made  without  seams,  known  as  ‘‘  1  aris  woven. 
Silk  “  Thread.  Patent  woven  elastic  corset,  having  elastic 
threads  introduced  into  the  fabric.  V  ebbing  or  tape  f<  i 
Venetian  blinds,  safety  carpet  and  leathern  bags.  All 
patented. 

4(]a  Sh  reeve,  Mrs.,  Charing  Cross  Inventoi. 
Elastic  knitted  corset. 


48  Johnson  &  Co.,  1 13  Regent  Street. -Patentees. 

Patent  ventilating  hats.  The  principle  of  ventilating 
these  hats  being  to  admit  the  air  through  a  seiies  of 
channels  cut  in  thin  cork,  which  is  fastened  to  the  leather 
lining,  and  a  valve  fixed  in  the  top  of  the  crown,  which 
maybe  opened  and  shut  at  pleasure  to  allow  the  per¬ 
spiration  to  escape. 

Patent  valves.  Patent  leather.  Full-dress  court  hats. 
Royal  state  livery  hats.  Ladies’  riding  hats,  See. 

Field-marshal’s,  general’s,  and  colonel's  full-dress  regu¬ 
lation  cocked  hats. 

Admiral's,  captain’s,  and  lieutenant’s  full-dress  regula¬ 
tion  cocked  hats. 

[The  general  principles  upon  which  a  hat  is  made,  are 
of  a  most  imperfect  description  as  far  as  relates  to  the 
comfort  and  probably,  in  a  degree,  to  the  health  of  the 
wearer.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  one  among  other 
causes  of  premature  baldness,  is  the  deficient  ventilation, 
and  the-undue  contraction  of  the  rim  of  most  hats.  In 
the  present  instance  an  attempt  to  obviate  these  defects 
is  exhibited.] 


54  Melton,  Henry,  194  Regent  Street  .Manufacturer. 
Gentleman’s  hat  of  the  ordinary  size,  made  of  English 

plush.  The  weight  does  not  exceed  three  ounces. 

The  plush  was  produced  from  the  manufactory  of 
Stephen  Walters  and  Son,  Finsbury. 

Lady’s  riding-hat,  made  of  English  plusli,  and  of  new 

design.  _ 

55  Smith,  George,  Sc  Co.,  Union  Jfdt,  Union  Sting, 

Borough — Inventors  and  Manufacturers. 

Light  silk  hat.  Silk  hat,  the  body  of  which  is  made 
on  anew  principle.  Silk  hat  on  soft  felt  body.  Hat  of 
a  new  shape.  Ladies’  riding  hat,  new  shape.  A  gossa¬ 
mer  body  japanned  by  means  of  a  new  process;  intended 
for  sailors  or  otliei-s  exposed  to  hot  or  cold  climates. 

56  Dietrich,  Frederick  Auguste,  2  Bennett  Street, 
Bind: friars  Rond — Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Patent  elastic  hat  lining;  invented  to  prevent  pressure, 
to  retain  a  firm  hold,  and  permit  free  ventilation. 

Newly-invented  silk  hat,  the  body  of  which,  being 
composed  of  horsehair,  is  porous  and  elastic,  ventilating 
and  flexible. 

New  military  cocked  hat,  made  from  the  same  material. 
Gentlemen's  court  hat,  and  ladies'  riding  hat,  made 
from  the  same  material. 

57  Barber,  Samuel,  Jtrentfonl-  Inventor  and 

Manufacturer. 

French  silk  hat,  with  body  of  Manilla  grass,  exhibited 
for  novelty,  durability,  ventilation,  waterproof,  and  other 
qualities. 


49  Geary,  Nicholas,  61  St.  .hinu-s's  Street — 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Improved  and  elastic  corsets,  for  full-dress  and  other 
purposes. 

Elastic  supporting-belts. 

Spinal  supporting-corset,  with  invisible  spring-emteh. 
Invalids’  self-acting  corset,  with  a  plan  for  instantaneously 
unfastening  the  corset  without  unlacing  (in  case  of  sudden 
indisposition).  Perforated  gossamer  corset,  for  hot 
climates,  &c. 

Hydropathic  belt,  constructed  for  equal  pressure  and 
support  of  the  “umschlag,”  or  compress,  when  worn 
round  the  body. 


50  Dando,  Sons,  &  Co.,  42,  43,  44  Oheapside— 

Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  a  new  description  of  patent  light  net¬ 
work  velvet  hats,  in  various  stages  of  manufacture.  The 
foundation,  or  body,  is  made  of  net,  which  allows  free 
ventilation ;  it  weighs  one  ounce  and  a  half. 

51  White,  William,  68  CheapMe— Manufacturer. 
Ventilating  velvet-nap  hats,  and  zephyr  hats. 


51a  Felix,  Edward  &  Co.,  10  Cheapside— 
Manufacturers. 

Hats  of  a  peculiar  construction,  designed  to 
them  elastic,  waterproof,  aud  ventilating. 


render 


52  Ashton,  Joseph,  &  Sons,  55  Commit  Road- 

Manufacturers  and  Inventors. 

Black  and  drab  patent  elastic  beaver  hat  on  beuvei 
x-av  er  felt  hat  natural  colour  of  the  wool. 
Black  beaver  felt  hat;  beaver  body. 

plush!'1  daStlC  VelVCt  hat’  °n  a  Sossaracr  body; 
Light  elastic  hat,  ou  a  stuff  body,  French  plush. 

53  Ashmead  &  Tytvr  t  v  ->r 

l»t.  Miuerva  **  ''cl„ 


58  Staisburn  &  Baugh,  G  res/mrn  Street — 

Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  felt  materials;  English  rabbit's  fur,  8 
parts;  .Saxony  lamb's  wool,  3  parts;  Llama,  or  red  wool, 
1  part ;  weighing  together  l^oz. 

The  same,  formed  into  a  hollow  cone  bv  a  process 
called  boring;  the  mixture  and  coherence  of  the  fibre  thus 
produced  is  the  first  stage  in  the  felting  process, 

A  felt  body  (being  the  cone  required  for  a  lmt),  worked 
to  the  proper  size  and  texture;  heat,  moisture,  pressure, 
and  friction  being  the  means  by  which  it  is  perfected. 

A  felt  body,  waterproof,  stiffened  with  irritants  gums 
dissolved  in  spirit. 

A  beaver  cover,  which,  when  worked  into  a  stiffened 
body,  is  called  a  hood. 

The  beaver  hood,  ready  for  dyeing. 

A  dyed  or  black  hood,  which,  softened  by  a  jet  of 
steam,  is  drawn  upon  a  block,  aud  finished,  to  the  pre¬ 
cise  size  and  style  required. 

Flexile  felt  hats. — Silk  hat,  made  from  English  plush. 

Felt  body  prepared  for  covering.  Silk  cover. 

Silk  hat  complete,  new  style. 

59  /ox,  Lamkn,  84  Long  Acre — Manufacturer. 

Registered  Koryehlamyd,  or  helmet  cap.  Patent 

aquatic  naval  life-cap.  Folding  college  cap.  Racing, 
opera,  and  military  caps. 


60  Grosjeax,  Frederick,  10 §  Regent  Street  -Inventor. 

Invention  for  producing  a  red  stripe  on  regimental 
ti  ouscra,  without  the  usual  process  of  sewing  one  piece 
of  cloth  on  another. 

1  lan  for  securing  money  deposited  in  the  pockets  of 
trousers. 


Method  of  instantaneously  detaching  the  skirt  from 
the  body  of  a  lady’s  habit,  by  a  spring  fastening. 

Invention  for  excluding  the  cold  air  from  the  legs 
and  feet  of  travellers. 


tU  Garrard,  Robert  &  John,  1. onion  Street ,  Sout/nrarl 

— Manufacturers. 

Japanned  leather  peaks  for  caps.  Registered  japann 
V  m  "  ’iremian  s  japanned  leather  helmet.  Leatl 
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(52  Thompson  &  Son,  11  Conduit  Street — Designers 
and  Manufacturers. 

Morning  jackets.  Scarlet  hunting  coat.  Cricket  jacket 
and  trousers.  Waistcoats.  Ladies’  polka  braided. — All 
of  elastic  webbing,  of  British  manufacture. 


G3  Walker,  Babb,  &  Co.,  34G  Strand — Inventors. 

Registered  waterproof  alpaca  over-coat  and  case;  the 
seams  in  back  and  front  of  the  arms  are  dispensed  with: 
it  is  light  in  weight,  and  can  bo  carried  iu  a  coat 
pocket. 


64  Cody,  John,  6  Marshall  Street — Inventor. 

The  “  monomeroskiton,”  or  single-piece  coat;  a  fine 
dress  coat  of  British  manufacture,  constructed  from  one 
piece  of  cloth. 

G4a  Braun,  Louis,  65  Wood  Street,  Cheapside — 
Manufacturer. 

Fancy  caps  of  various  sizes. 


65  Kisch,  Simon  A.,  250  Regent  Street — Inventor. 

Registered  auto-crematic  gown,  with  elastic  springs  and 
peculiar  configuration  of  the  neck,  which  prevent  it  from 
falling  off  the  shoulders. 

Cassock  waistcoat,  answering  the  purpose  of  a  waistcoat 
and  short  cassock. 


GG  Braunp,  John,  2(3  Mount  Street,  G rosvenor  Square — 

Producer. 

Travelling  cap,  with  transparent  peak,  to  protect  the 
eyes  from  wind,  dust,  See.,  without  obstructing  the  vision. 
Manufactured  by  Messrs.  Christy  and  Co.,  Gracechurch 
Street. 

(57  Lyons,  J.,  12  &  15  Artillery  Place,  Woolwich — 

Producer. 

Military  caps. 


G8  Price,  William,  115  Chancery  Lane — Designer 
and  Manufacturer. 

Flexible  spring  gowns;  law,  clerical,  and  civic. 


69  Cutler,  William,  25  St.  James’s  Street — Inventor. 

The  “duplexa,”  or  morning  and  evening  coat;  in¬ 
tended  to  answer  the  purpose  of  two  garments  of  opposite 
character. 

70  Bain,  William,  141  High  Holborti — Inventor. 
Floatable  life-preserving  cape  cloak. 


71  Smith  &  Gibbs,  Wcllinglm'ough,  Northamptonshire,  and 
84  Cheapside — Inventors  and  Manufacturers. 

Cloth  and  leather  gaiters,  with  patent  fastenings,  See. 

Patent  Euknemida,  in  cloth  and  leather,  various.  A 
new  mode  of  fastening,  adapted  to  various  articles,  as 
stays,  ladies’  dresses,  See. 

Cambridge  over-coat  waterproof  in  a  new  style. 

National  capo  and  travelling  wrapper,  Registered  for 
novelty,  shape,  and  reversibility. 

Hats  new  in  shape  and  material,  called  “  Novum 
Pileum.” 

Silk  elastic  webbings  and  sandalings;  exhibited  for 
colour  and  quality. 

Youths’  leggins,  new  cut  and  coloured  material. 


72  Gates,  Laura  Charlotte,  Upper  Eaton  St.,  Pimlico — 

Inventor. 

Model  of  married  lady’s  dress,  with  improvements 
which  can  be  applied  to  dresses  already  made. 


73  Hurley,  Daniel,  10  Hare  Court,  A/dcrsgate  Street — 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Lady’s  safety  pocket,  which  cannot  be  picked  ot  cut 
from  the  person  without  the  wearer’s  knowledge. 


Model  of  a  pair  of  trousers,  so  constructed  that  they 
may  be  worn  three  different  ways,  either  as  a  French 
bottom,  or  gaiters  attached,  or  plain  bottom,  with  im¬ 
provements. 


74  Cahan,  Edward,  371  Strand — Designer. 

The  “  Anaxyridian  ”  trousers.  The  peculiarity  con¬ 
sists  in  the  cut,  which  is  so  arranged  that  they  remain  as 
a  fixture  to  the  heel  without  straps;  and  dispense  with 
braces. 


75  Shinto n,  R.,  29  Spencer  Street,  St.  George’s East. 
A  pocket  protector. 


76  Bethel,  Ware,  &  Co.,  G2  Aldermaxilmry — 

Manu  facturers . 

Camellia  in  vase,  leaves  of  Luton  plait.  Flower  of  chip 
imported  from  Italy.  Vase  of  variegated  Luton  plaits. 

Young  lady's  hat,  fancy  Devon  plait. 

Lady’s  riding  hat,  patent  Luton  plait. 

Boy’s  hat,  fine  Devon  plait. 

Infant’s  hat,  patent  Luton  plait. 

Gentleman’s  hat,  broad  Luton  plait. 

Ladies’  bonnets,  including  patent  Luton  plait  in 
wreaths ;  convolvulus  leaves  of  Luton  plait;  flower  an.l 
insertion,  Italian  chip.  Beetles’  wings,  coloured  Luton 
plait.  Primroses,  leaves  Luton  plait,  flowers  Italian  chip. 
Italian  chip  in  wreaths.  Whole  Dunstable  plait.  Plain 
Luton  plait.  Plain-sewn  chip;  material  imported  from 
Italy.  Broad  Luton  plait. 

[The  plait,  technically  called  "Luton  plait,”  is  made  in 
imitation  of  the  “  whole  Dunstable  ”  plait.  It  consists 
of  double  seven  straws,  and  is  a  coarser  kind  of  material 
than  the  Dunstable.  Its  application  to  the  manufacture 
of  ornamental  articles  is  illustrated  in  the  articles  ex¬ 
hibited.  It  deserves  notice,  that  of  late  an  increase  iu 
the  import  of  unmanufactured  material  (straw,  &c.)  from 
Italy  lias  taken  place,  and  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  that  of  manufactured  articles 
in  plait.  The  plaiting  of  foreign  material  is  carried  on 
to  a  large  extent  in  this  country.] 


77  Roberts,  Edward  Boyd,  239  Begad  Street,  and 
32  Moorgate ,  Citg. 

The  beaver  ( Castor  fiber),  applied  to  articles  of  clothing. 


78  Dent,  Allcroft,  &  Co.,  97  Wood  Street — 
Manufacturers. 

An  assortment  of  ladies’  and  gentlemen’s  gloves,  of 
various  materials,  colours  and  styles.  Ladies’  drab  kid 
gloves,  sewn,  and  fancy  colours,  See. ;  pointed,  fancy 
Florentine;  and  black  kid,  with  fancy  sewings. 

Gentlemen's  drab  and  coloured  kid  gloves,  Dundee 
sewn;  black  calf  gloves,  tan  sheep  gloves,  for  driving. 

Ladies’  and  gentlemen's  white,  drab,  and  real  fawn 
gloves. 

Ladies’  and  gentlemen's  coloured  kid  gloves,  lined 
chamois  and  pink  silk,  and  a  variety  of  other  gloves. 


79  Thresher  &  Glenn y,  152  Strand — Manufacturers. 

Thresher’s  India  gauze  waistcoats.  Silk  and  thread  ho¬ 
siery.  Silk  and  lambs’ -wool  hosiery.  Improved  spun- 
silk"  hosiery.  Specimens  of  the  respective  qualities  of 
silk  hosiery.  Gauze  spun-silk  waistcoats,  exhibited  as 
specimens  of  spun  silk  for  under  clothing.  Gauze  merino 
waistcoats.  Hand-spun  silk  hosiery,  exhibited  as  a  speci¬ 
men  of  hosiery,  made  from  waste  silk. 


80  Ball,  William  Y.,  &  Co.,  32  Wood  Street,  Cheapside — 
Manufacturers. 

Kid  leather  gloves,  cut  and  made  in  England;  manu¬ 
factured  from  French  dressed  kid  skins. 

A  glove  in  its  unfinished  state. 
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81  Lart,  Jobs,  &  Sox,  116  Wood  Street,  Cl, upside 
and  Rutland  Street,  Nottingham— Inventors  and 

Manufacturers.  ,  ip 

Ladies’  Lisle  thread  hose,  in  plain  and  open  work,  ot 
new  patterns ;  manufactured  at  Nottingham.  Ladies 
silk  jacket,  trimmed,  woven  and  fashioned  in  the  stocking 
frame;  manufactured  at  Nottingham.  Gentlemen  s  cot¬ 
ton  and  silk  pantaloon  drawers,  with  elastic  wasname 

gussets;  and  various  specimens  of  gentlemen’s  cotton  and 

spun  silk  half  hose,  and  children’s  socks,  and  gentlemen  s 
merino,  Cashmere,  and  spun  silk  vests. 


82  Fownes  Brothers,  41  Chcapside— Manufacturers. 

Ladies’  gloves,  manufactured  from  kid-skins,  produced 
in  Ireland  and  dressed  in  England. 

Gloves,  manufactured  from  French-dressed  kid-skins. 
Taffety  silk,  union  silk,  velvet,  and  Lisle  thread  gloves; 
heaver,  caslunere,  goat,  and  vicuna  wool  gloves. 
Kid-glove  in  its  various  stages  of  manufacture. 


83  Macdougali.,  Don.u.d,  Inverness,  Scotland — 
Manufacturer. 

Short  pieces  of  loom-wove  tweeds,  adapted  for  deer¬ 
stalking  and  grouse  shooting,  by  their  peculiar  colours, 
the  natural  hues  of  the  rocks  and  mums,  the  haunts  ol 
deer  and  grouse  ;  also  for  fishing. 

A  piece  of  loom-made  tweed,  from  Shetland  wool,  soft 
and  elastic. 

Fine  loom-made  tartans,  for  dresses,  showing  the  cor¬ 
rect  sets  of  clan  patterns.  Loom-made  plaids. 

Highland  carpets,  called  “  The  Royal  ”  (new  design), 
made  from  first-class  Sutherland  Cheviot  wool.  Pieces 
of  home-manufactured  tweed,  one  made  at  Tongue,  in 
Sutherland,  dyed  from  heather  and  crotal  (a  lichen),  the 
colours  rare;  the  other  made  at  Skye. 

Piece  of  home-manufactured  tweed,  made  at  Ord,  in 
Ross-shire,  natural  colours  of  deer- wool,  brown  and  white; 
and  a  piece  made  at  Avoch  in  Ross-shire. 

Pieces  of  home-spun  tartans,  from  Perthshire. 

Plaid  manufactured  at  St.  Kilda,  and  a  small  sample  of 
tweed;  exhibited  as  curiosities,  illustrating  the  industry 
of  the  natives  of  the  most  remote  of  the  British  islands  ; 
the  yarn  is  spun  by  the  distaff,  and  woven  in  a  native- 
made  loom. 

Home-made  plaids:  specimens  of  home-knitted  stock¬ 
ings  and  socks,  dyed  from  heather,  soot,  crotal  (a  lichen), 
alder-bark,  &c. 

Home-made  gloves,  some  of  wool,  and  one  pair  of  the 
wool  of  the  white  mountain  hare;  exhibited  because  the 
material  is  unusual. 

Knitted  shawl  made  in  the  island  of  Lewis,  and  another 
from  Sutherland.  A  woman’s  shoulder  plaid  manufac¬ 
tured  in  the  year  1768,  showing  the  state  of  industry  in 
Lewis  eighty-three  years  ago.  Towel  made  from  fiax 
■grown,  spun,  and  woven  in  that  island. 

Sample  piece  of  linsey-woolsey,  made  of  Cheviot  wool 
■and  bog  cotton  ( Eriophorum  vwjinatum ),  the  latter  now 
first  used  in  manufactures. 

Sample  of  tweed  made  of  vicuna  wool,  and  under¬ 
dresses  of  the  same  material. 

Home-made  plaid  blankets,  from  Ross-shire  and  Suther¬ 
land. 


Highland  brooches,  made  of  carved  bog-oak  d 
teeth,  and  Cairngorms. 

Highland  ornaments  :  a  purse,  horn,  skeindhu 
drinking  cup.  ’ 

Small  quantities  of  yarn,  showing  the  following  m 
dyes  from  crotal  (a  lichen),  colours,  drab  and  b> 
heather,  yellow,  aud  a  specimen  of  green  •  cudl 
(a  lichen),  colours,  drab  and  brown,  and  a  lighter  s 
a  cler-Wk  and  water-lily  root  (Nymphcu  alba  or  N„ 
Intea)  black;  soot,  dark  brown ;  rhubarb,  buff 

Specimens  of  rock  crystal,  or  “Cairngorm'”  fron 
mountain  of  that  name  in  Inverness-shire.  Native 
stuffs;  water-lily  root,  alder-bark,  heather  cudbear  i 

Sample  *  ***•“ 


[The  white  mountain  hare,  mentioned  by  the  exhibitor 
is  the  Lepus  utriabilis,  a  distinct  species  from  the  common 
mre,  and  an  inhabitant  of  the  mountainous  districts  only 
in  Britain,  though  in  Ireland  a  variety  of  it  takes  the  place 
of  the  common  hare.  It  is  identical  with  the  hare  of 
N  orway. 

The  cotton  grasses,  or  bog-cotton,  are  species  of  sedge 
of  the  genus  JJrinphorum.  The  /.'.  vaginatnm,  single- 
leaded  cotton-grass,  and  the  K.  poly  stack!  m,  a  many- 
1  ended  species,  are  the  most  common,  and  are  abundant 
in  all  the  bogs  throughout  the  British  Islands.  There 
are  other  kinds  also,  but  rarer.  Their  spikes  are  invested 
with  long  cottony  hairs,  beautifully  white.  Many  at¬ 
tempts  have  been  made  to  employ  this  substance  in  manu- 
’actures,  for  which  it  seoms  well  adapted,  but  (until  that 
now  exhibited)  without  success.  The  material  is  very 
abundant,  especially  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  E.  F.] 

34  Holmes,  James,  A  Co.,  171  Repent  Street — 
Inventors  and  Manufacturers. 

Cashmere  quilted  full-dress  or  opera  cloak,  composed 
of  the  finest  white  wool  worked  into  small  diamond- 
shaped  cells,  with  1,200  gold  pendants  of  various  size-, 
one  being  placed  at  the  point  of  each  alternate  cell.  The 
inside  or  lining  is  of  white  satin,  quilted,  with  emble¬ 
matical  wreath  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  the  centre 
is  a  figure  of  Britannia,  quilted,  with  wreath  around. 
The  hood  is  in  keeping  with  the  cloak,  quilted,  with 
device  in  gold  work. 

Registered  shawl  cloak,  woven  in  one  piece,  with  a 
hood  of  same  material,  designed  and  manufactured  by 
the  exhibitors. 

Patterns  of  cameloon  cloth,  a  new  material,  with  two 
distinct  colours. 

Cloak,  made  of  the  cumeleon  cloth;  registered  by  tho 
exhibitors. 

85  Wigham&Co.,  Edinburgh -  Manufacturers. 

Tartan  plaids,  or  long  shawls  of  various  Highland  elans, 
combined  and  separate. 


86  Solomon,  Sarah,  5*2  1  'ark  /*•"«/,  Lambeth  - 
Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

A  lady’s  English  costume  ball-dress,  embroidered  with 
gold  and  silk.  The  costume  fashioned,  made  up,  and 
embroidered  by  the  exhibitor  alone. 


87  Gwatkin,  Emily  &  Eliza,  87  Westminster  Bridge  R"d 
— Designers. 

Bonnet  made  from  cotton,  worked  into  form  by  crochet, 
and  brought  into  finished  shape  by  registered  method. 

Bonnet  made  of  satin,  of  new  design  and  workmanship; 
formed  from  800  separate  pieces. 


88  Oliver,  B.  S.,  Nottingham  Manufacturer  ami 

Importer. 

Varietiosof  pasteboard  boxes  for  containing  lace,  hosiery, 
gloves,  and  fancy  articles. 

89  Miles,  Sim  eon,  89  Burxhxll  Row — Producer. 
Variety  of  Berlin  wool  work. 

90  Saxton,  Ai,  Fred,  Nottingham—  Manufacturer. 
Ladies’  mitts,  cuffs,  and  gloves,  embroidered  and 

made  of  silk;  neck-ties  and  silk  shawls,  Jacquard  pat¬ 
terns,  See. 

“  Antimacassar”  toilet  covers  and  tray-Covers,  centred 
pattern,  Jacquard. 

91  Shaw,  John,  Radford,  near  Nottingham — 

Manufacturer. 

Berlin  wool  vest,  made  from  tho  stocking  frame,  with 
the  Jacquard. 

{{  ^  'ece  l01'  window  curtains  from  the  stocking  frame,  and 
antimacassar”  from  the  stocking  frame  (cotton). 


Kikodom.j 


IMMEDIATE,  PERSONAL,  OR  DOMESTIC  USE. 

South  Transept  G aumbry. 
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92  Thurman,  Piguott,  &  Co.,  Friar  Lane,  Nottingham 

— Manufacturers  and  Inventors. 

Hosiery  goods,  manufactured  under  Thurman’s  patent, 
from  silk.  _ 

93  Galloway  &  Sons,  Nottingham — Manufacturers. 

A  variety  of  silk  gloves. 


94  Furley,  John,  Nottingham — Manufacturer. 

Ladies’  and  gentlemen’s  merino  vests,  in  wool  and 
mixed  materials. 


93  Hollins,  S.,  Nottingham — Manufacturer. 

Lace  goods.  Machine-made  cotton  Brussels  nets  and 
laces,  figured  by  the  needle.  Various  hosiery  goods. 

97  Mdsson,  It.  &  J.,  Nottingham — Manufacturers. 

Silk  gloves.  Lisle  thread,  spun  silk,  plated  silk,  and 
fieecy  lined  gloves. 

Patent  Brayama  gloves;  a  new  material,  fleecy  inside. 
Embroidered  gloves. 


98  Carver  &  Gilbert,  Nottingham-  Proprietors  and 
Manufacturers. 

Cotton,  Novi  silk,  spun  silk,  merino  and  Cashmere  gen¬ 
tlemen's  and  ladies’  vests. 


99  IIurst  &  Sons,  Nottingham, — Manufacturers. 

Brown  and  white,  plain,  open-work,  and  embossed 
cotton  hose  and  half-hose;  cotton  and  spun  silk  drawers 
and  vests. 


100  Allen  Sc  Solly,  Nottingham  and  London — 
Manufacturers. 

Samples  of  hosiery;  with  samples  intended  to  show  the 
progress  of  cotton -spinning  for  the  hosiery  trade  from  an 
early  period  to  the  present  time.  Specimens  of  cotton, 
lisle  thread,  linen  thread,  spun-silk,  and  merino  hosiery. 


101  Morlky,  J.  Sc  lb,  London  and  Nottingham — 

Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  white  cotton  stockings  for  ladies. 

White  Lisle  thread  stockings. 

Balbriggan  stockings. 

Silk  stockings  with  cotton  tops. 

Silk  stockings. 

Silk  stockings,  lace  open  work. 

Balbriggan  stockings,  lace  open  work. 

Children’s  spun  silk  Braganza  gloves,  fleeced. 
Children’s  coloured  silk  gloves. 

Fancy  coloured  silk  gloves  for  ladies. 

Children’s  white  cotton  stockings 
Children’s  brown  cotton  Derby  ribbed  socks. 

Children’s  white  Lisle  thread  socks. 

Children’s  white  Lisle  thread  socks,  lace  open  work. 
Children’s  silk  socks,  lace  open  work. 

Cotton  half-hose  for  gentlemen. 

Balbriggan  half-hose. 

Balbriggan  half-hose,  Derby-ribbed. 

Cotton  half-hose,  with  spun  silk  double  feet  (curious). 
Cotton  half-hose,  with  fancy  merino  feet. 

Derby-ribbed  cotton  half-hose,  with  fancy  merino  feet. 
Cotton  lialf-hose,  with  real  beaver  feet  (superior). 
Derby-ribbed  cotton  half-hose,  with  real  beaver  feet 
(superior) . 

Fancy  merino  half-hose. 

Fancy  merino  Derby -ribbed  half  hose. 

Spun  silk,  shirts  for  gentlemen. 

Silk  shirts. 

Spun  silk  Braganza  shirts,  fleeced. 

102  Tress  &  Co.,  Blackfriars  Jiuad — Manufacturers. 

Ladies’  habit  hat  “  Queen’s,”  original  design,  composed 
of  silk  plush  and  finished  with  satin,  under  side  trimmed 
with  plush,  band  and  plumes,  on  fine  cotton  body,  ven¬ 
tilated,  light  and  elastic. 

Ladies’  habit  hat  “Princess,”  original  design. 


Ladies  habit  hat  “  Duchess,’  original  design,  trimmed 
with  a  fine  brush  feather. 

Ladies  habit  hat  “  Princess,  novel  colour,  composed 
of  silver-grey  silk  plush,  finished  with  satin  under  side, 
and  trimmed. 

New  design,  gentlemen’s  drab  hats  composed  of  fine 
woollen  cover,  on  cotton  body,  very  light  and  elastic, 
and  well  ventilated,  suitable  for  hot  weather  and  climates, 
being  a  “non-conductor”  of  heat. 

Gentleman’s  hat,  new  design,  composed  of  silk  plush, 
improved  finish,  cloth  underside,  very  light  and  elastic. 
The  same,  with  original  design. 


10-5  Bern i  &  Mklliard,  56  Great  Guildford  Street, 
Sout/ucark ,  and  ”03  Strand — Manufacturers.  ’ 
Military  and  court  hats,  new  styles.  Napless  beavers. 
Ladies’  black  napless  beaver  riding  hats,  exhibited  for 
their  texture,  and  style. 

Silk  plush  hats,  with  elastic  felt  and  other  bodies. 
Folding  opera  hat,  made  of  velvet. 


104  Evei.ejgh  &  Son,  Manchester — Manufacturers. 
Various  kinds  of  hats,  in  silk,  felt,  and  cork. 

105  Simmonds  Sc  Woodman,  Oldham — Manufacturers. 
Beaver  hatting  materials,  from  the  skin  to  the  hat, 

complete. 

Gentleman's  black  beaver,  drab,  and  napless  hats, 
trimmed  complete. 

Black  silk  hats,  and  patent  reflectors. 

Ladies’  white  and  drab  beaver,  napless,  full  trimmed. 
Child’s  white  and  drab  beaver,  napless. 

10(3  Stan  dish,  Anne,  Kidderminster — Lace-worker 
and  Producer. 

Court  dress  of  needle-work. 


107  Hill,  Luke  Marshall,  Whitby — Inventor. 

“  Unique  habit,”  cut  out  in  one  piece,  and  having  no 
seam  on  the  top  of  the  shoulder,  the  outside  of  the  arm, 
or  down  the  middle  of  the  back. 


108  Watts,  William,  Banbury — Inventor. 

Complete  coat,  trousers,  and  gaiters,  in  one  piece, 
without  any  seam. 


109  Walsh  &  Co.,  Bristol — Producers. 
Embroidered  over-coat. 


110  Goclding,  Johnson,  Beverley — Inventor  and 
Manufacturer. 

Novel  full-dress  coat,  the  body  of  which  is  cut  out  of 
one  piece  of  cloth,  with  two  seams  instead  of  nine. 


110a  Lee,  J. — Producer. 

Quilted  coat,  and  instrument  for  quilting. 


Ill  Harris  &  Tomkins,  Abinydon,  Berks — 
Manufacturer’s. 

Two  worked  frocks  for  agricultural  labourers,  in  white 
duck;  the  designs  by  Thomas  Watson.  One  worked  by 
Hannah  Stimpson,  a  cottager  of  Radley,  Berks;  on  the 
sides  are  the  national  emblems,  the  royal  crown,  doves 
bearing  olive  branches,  interworked  with  mottoes — “  Vi  vat 
Regina,”  and  “Peace  with  all  the  world.”  The  collar  and 
shoulder-straps  bear  appropriate  devices;  the  wristbands 
display  the  royal  crown,  enclosed  in  a  scroll,  interworked 
with  the  motto,  “  Long  live  our  gracious  Queen.”  At  the 
end  are  the  Prince  of  Wales’s  feathers.  The  bosom  and 
sleeves  are  fancifully  gauged,  and  display  the  crown,  rose, 
shamrock,  thistle,  sprigs,  See. 

The  other  worked  by  Esther  Stimpson,  sister  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding.  The  side-work  represents  Industry,  with  Fame 
crowning  her  with  a  wreath;  above  are  a  wheatsheaf, 
flowers.  Ne.  The  collars  contain  agricultural  implements, 
encircled  with  mottoes,  “God  speed  the  plough,”  and 
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“Success  to  agriculture."  The  shoulder-straps  show  a  hi  ve 
of  bees,  &c. ;  the  wristbands,  oak  boughs  ami  acorns;  the 
bosom  and  sleeves  are  gauged  iu  the  same  style. 


112  Caulcher,  J.  D.,  Anstrnther  1  ilia,  Boundary  Road, 
St.  John’s  MW— Inventor. 

Life-preserving  elastic  cork  jacket,  capable  of  being 
worn  unobserved  under  a  coat  or  a  mantle;  and,  iu  con¬ 
sequence  of  its  pliability,  can  bo  worn  comfortably  whilst 
rowing  a  boat,  &e. — Registered. 


113  Doudney,  E.,  17  Old  Bond  St.,  25  Burlington 

Arcade,  and  49  Lombard  Street — Inventor  and 
Maker. 

The  waterproof  Irish  poplin  registered  cloak.  The 
application  of  the  waterproofing  process  to  Irish  poplin 
protects  it  from  injury  by  wet,  and  renders  it  suitable 
for  ladies’  dresses,  for  yachting,  and  exposure  to  wet  and 
damp. 

114  Lewis  &  Sox,  1  Quiet  Street,  and  1  John  Street, 

Bath — Designers . 

Over-coat,  of  novel  design  and  light  texture. 


122  Tinsley,  J.,  &  Co.,  Breeds— Manufacturers. 
Improved  woven  corsets  for  ladies,  without  a  seam- 

made  of  prepared  cotton  yarn,  free  from  any  dressing 
composition ;  exhibited  for  shape,  workmanship,  and 
utility.  _ 

123  Middlehrook.,  T.,  Leeds — Manufacturer. 

Military  officer’s  cap  and  cover.  Black  silk  velvet 
smoking  or  carriage  cap. 


124  Haley,  William,  Leeds  —Inventor  and 
Manufacturer. 

Protection  travelling  cap,  peculiarly  adapted  for  cold 
climates. 


125  Mollady,  John,  &  Sons,  U'oricwi — 
Manufacturers. 

Specimens  showing  the  manufacture  of  a  stuff  hat,  from 
the  raw  material  through  seven  different  stages  to  the 
complete  hat. 

New  design  of  a  lady’s  embossed  felt  bonnet,  trimmed. 

Stuff  rustics,  novel  styles;  sombrero  hats,  varied  colours- 
new  designs  in  children’s  fancy  hats,  and  coloured  felt 
bonnets. 


1  15  Dixgley,  W.  &  S.,  Shedmne,  Dorset — -Inventors. 

A  new  overcoat,  combining  a  paletot,  trousers,  and 
railway  wrapper,  which  may  be  used  or  not  at  pleasure, 
for  walking,  driving,  or  riding;  registered  as  “  Dingley’s 
Protector.” 


1  15a  Cross,  C.,  &  Co.,  Corjxiration  Street,  .1  Tanchcstcr- 
Manufacturcrs. 

Articles  of  clothing  made  by  power-loom. 

11b  Fry,  John  Liddox,  Ilmiiton,  Devon — Inventor 
and  Manufacturer. 

Dress  coat:  the  body  is  cut  in  one  piece,  without  bat 
cut  Under"ann  °r  laPPel  seams-  Round  jacket,  similaj 

Registered  measure,  called  by  the  inventor  the  “cardii 
point  measure  and  rule,”  for  taking  the  dimensions  of  t 
nuinan  figure,  and  adapted  to  every  variety  of  shape. 

1 1 7  Griffin,  Benjamin,  Jfiyh  Street ,  Leominster, 

_  Herefordshire — Inventor. 

Four  arithmetical,  geometrical,  and  self- variable  systei 
cutting  in  one  book.  These  systems  contain  a  nurnl 
of  mathematical  figures  or  diagrams,  to  form  cert- 

’Seif  “*kms  «“■’  ‘""•on.,  and  <?; 

118  McGee,  J.  G.,  &Co.,  Belfast— Manufacturers 
Embroidered  vests;  the  designs  are  by  pupils  of  t 

Belfast  Government  School  of  Desum  •  If  a,  1 
broidery  the  work  of  poor  "iris  who  wi  l  ‘  t  ,6  e. 
under  the  tuition  of  the  Sibi  0Ul>'  “ 


1 19  Smith,  Chahlottk,  fied/orif-Inventress. 

•ymnrtncul  comet.,  enabling  the  nearer  t 

££  £LEr"  °f  ‘"'i  <“  4  be  TeSj 

^Knie^M^  b 

itself  to  the  shape  of  the  lc"  ?  at 

or  lacings,  and  gives  support  to  the  ankle  * 

120  Gallaway,  T,  43  Albion  Street,  Leeds- 

m,  -Manufacturer. 

luroe  woven  corsets. 


Silk  hats,  ventilating,  cork,  and  gossamer  hats,  exhibited 
for  lightness  and  elasticity. 

Light  zephyr  hat.  weight  under  three  ounces.  The 
lightness  is  attained  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  com¬ 
bination  of  material  in  the  body. 

Welsh  lady's  hat;  “  Cardiganshire;"  of  improved 
design. 

[By  the  technical  term  “stuff  hats,"  is  meant  the  best 
description  of  hats  made  in  imitation  of  beaver.  In  these 
hats  the  fur  of  various  animals  is  employed,  and  is  applied 
to  a  foundation  which  is  rendered  waterproof  by  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  spirit  varnishes.  I  lie  annual  value  of  stuff  hats 
produced  in  this  country  is  taken  to  bo  about  800, (JOo/.j 

I—*1  f  ARRINGTON,  SaMPKL  A  1  1IOMAS,  StockjsWt— 

Manufacturers. 

Pearl,  drab,  and  silvery-cloth  ami  felt  bats,  raised  nap. 

Brown  nutria,  natural  colour,  felt  hat,  made  of  beaver 
and  other  furs. 

Fawn  or  buff,  and  other  kinds  of  felt  hats,  light  and 
elastic.  6 

Silvery  grey  and  black  hats. 

Brown  felt  fishing  hat;  waterproof,  soft,  and  flexible. 

belt  rustics,  of  various  qualities. 

Ladies’  flexible  felt  riding  hats. 

Children  s  felt  hats,  natural  colours. 


1*J)A  Pearson,  John,  7  Gorse  Brow)  Stock  pc 
Manufacturer. 


White  beaver  bonnet. 


12 1  Taylor  &  Co.,  St.  James  Street ,  Rochdale — 
Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  silk  plush  for  hats. 

127a  Lees,  A.,  Manchester — Manufacturer. 

Felt,  velvet,  and  alpaca  hats.  Cloth  caps. 

128  McRae,  John  Jamieson,  A  War/;,  Xotts— Designer 
and  Inventor. 

\..}  :  |r^dc  »  adapted  for  use  in  portions  of  male  attire 
"Inch  require  to  be  made  strong. 

nle-e,in.rtC°^Wliichcanbe  Ungthoned  or  shortened  at 
th°  triple  **ay  attached,  adapted  for 

wiSnfn1!.:ll!r^SIimme.r  C0llL  with  the  triple  stay  attached; 
sj^0  p0c  "’eight  G  oz.,  and  can  bo  worn  cither 

totmiT 'nil"'ove,i  Lnn  and  arrangement,  made 
fabric  wts  !  tHe  p86, 0f  bmces  across  the  shoulders.  The 
Co  Clavt  ,,"\r  "  iu;tni'ed  by  Messrs.  Aaron  Peace  and 
U«l)ton  Vf  cat,  near  Huddersfield. 
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An  improved  self  sustaining  top  to  drawers,  intended  to 
supersede  tlie  use  of  belts. 


120  Johnston,  J.,  Stirling: — Manufacturer. 

Hose,  showing  improvements  at  different  periods. 

130  Paterson,  J.,  Pumfries — Designer  and 

Manufacturer. 

A  web  of  patterns,  a  vest,  several  vest  pieces,  and  half- 
lioso.  All  made  on  the  common  stocking  frame,  and 
exhibited  for  warmth,  durability,  and  design. 


131  Darling,  G.,  35  George  Street ,  Perth — Inventor 

and  Manufacturer. 

Gentleman’s  hat,  thoroughly  waterproof  and  ventilated; 
the  mode  of  ventilation  being  quite  novel.  Highland 
bonnets. 

132  Gibson,  Capt.,  Perthshire — Producer. 
Shepherd’s  plaid  of  natural  colour. 


133  Lainc,  John,  /Zurich,  Scotland — Manufacturer. 

Patterns  of  hosiery  and  under-clothing  knitted  upon  the 
stocking-frame,  made  from  Australian  wools. 


134  Hadden,  Alexander,  &  Sons,  Aberdeen — 
Manufacturers. 

Knitting  worsteds,  spun  from  British  wools.  Card 
containing  1,000  colours,  dyed  on  worsteds  manufactured 
from  British  and  Saxony  wools.  Knitted  worsted  shaw  l 
and  hosiery. 


135  Smart,  Richard,  10  U/ymr  Eaton  Street, 
Grtjsmwr  Place — Inventor. 

The  "Subclavian  sector” — so  called  by  its  measures 
being  taken  from  the  armpit ;  an  apparatus  for  obtaining 
more  correct  measurement  of  the  human  body. 


135a  Cattanach,  Charles,  Aberdeen — Inventor. 

Apparatus  for  measuring  the  human  figure,  and  for 
transferring  the  measure  to  cloth  so  as  to  produce  au 
exact  fit  of  garment. 

13G  Roy,  Jessie,  Ferryhilt,  Aberdeen — Inventor. 

A  landscape,  knitted  in  Berlin  worsteds.  A  pair  of 
stockings,  with  Cashmere  pattern. 


137  Mood,  Janet,  Stonehaven,  Scotland — Manufacturer. 
Pair  of  fancy  knitted  worsted  gloves. 


138  Webb,  Capt.  Theodosios,  R.E.,  Woolwich — 

Producer. 

Specimen  of  knitting  from  the  Shetland  Isles,  showing 
26  patterns  used  by  the  inhabitants.  The  art  of  dyeing 
wool  is  considered  to  have  been  taught  them  by  Spaniards 
wrecked  there,  after  the  dispersion  of  the  "Invincible 
Armada.” 

139  Whitehead,  William,  &  Son,  41  South  Bridge 

Street,  Edinburgh — Manufacturers. 

Tartan  hose,  clan  Breadalbane  (or  Campbell),  made  on 
a  Ho.  32  gaze-frame;  each  pair  containing  1,300  diamonds 
(or  squares)  made  from  fine  worsted.  Clan  MacDuff,  con¬ 
taining  540  diamonds.  Clan  Royal  Stuart  silk  tartan, 
made  on  a  Ho.  42  gaze  8-needle  frame. 


140  Kaye,  Findlay,  &  Co.  Langholm,  and  Glasgow — 
Manufacturers. 

Cheviot  wool  hose:  six  pairs  of  women’s  two-thread 
grey,  and  six  pairs  white;  twelve  pairs  children’s  white, 
and  six  pairs  men’s  grey;  twelve  pairs  men’s  half  hose. 

Hix  pairs  women’s  hose,  with  ribbed  tops,  Saxony 
wool;  twelve  pairs  men's  half  hose  grey  Shetland  wool; 


twelve  pairs  men’s  four -thread  brown  half  hose;  twelve 
pairs  men’s,  vicuna  wool. 

Six  women  s  gauze  vests,  six  children’s  gauze  vests, 
and  six  women’s  full  dresses,  all  Cheviot  wool. 

Six  men’s  gauze  pantaloons,  and  six  men’s  three-thread 
pantaloons,  of  Cheviot  wool.  Three  men’s  four-thread 
Saxony  wool  pantaloons;  six  men’s  two-thread,  undone 
ribbed,  Cheviot  wool,  pantaloons. 

Six  men’s  vests,  of  Cheviot  wool,  with  long  sleeves, 
double-breasted,  and  shaped  shoulder;  six  of  the  same, 
si i lgle-breasted .  Six  pairs  of  Ho.  two  and  three-thread 
white  worsted  knit  hose. 


141  Scott,  Peter,  9  South  Bridge,  Edinburgh — Designer 
and  Manufacturer. 

Tlie  Y -breasted  and  swivel-collared  shirt. 


142  Mackenzie,  "William  Baillie,  126  Prince’s  Street, 
Edinburgh — Proprietor. 

Articles  knitted  by  the  hand  in  the  Shetland  Islands, 
from  the  wool  of  their  sheep. 

Shawls;  handkerchief;  child’s  frock;  veils  of  the 
natural-coloured  wool;  white  and  coloured  gloves ;  ladies’ 
white  and  coloured  mitts;  ladies’  brown  and  white  stock¬ 
ings,  very  fine  wool;  an  extremely  fine  pair  of  stockings; 
natural-coloured  socks;  white  knee-caps;  brown  leggings, 
natural  colour;  sleeves;  ladies'  caps;  nightcaps;  wigs; 
comforters,  and  shirt. 

Specimen  of  Shetland  yarn,  handspun;  and  of  the 
Shetland  wool,  as  it  is  taken  from  the  sheep. 

Articles  that  are  knitted  in  Fair  isle,  one  of  the  Shet¬ 
land  Islands. — Fair  Isle  socks,  gloves,  vest  piece,  com¬ 
forter,  and  cap. 

Shawls  and  veils,  knitted  by  the  hand  in  Shetland  from 
a  thread  spun  by  machinery,  composed  of  wool  and  silk 
together. 

[Knitting  is  the  chief  employment  of  the  female  inha¬ 
bitants  of  these  isles  in  their  own  homes.  Stockings 
have  been  made  there  from  a  very  ancient  period  ;  but 
the  fanciful  knitting,  comprising  shawls,  &c.,  is  of  recent 
introduction.] 


143  Johnston,  James  &  George,  Paisley,  and  2  Chapter 
House  Court,  St.  Paul’s. 

Buckram  and  Paris  uct  bouuet  tops  and  crowns,  manu¬ 
factured  by  steam  power. 


144  Laugiiland,  J.,  K itnvirnock,  Scotland — 
Manufacturer. 

Australian  sheep’s  wool. 

White,  green,  blue,  and  scarlet  yarn,  and  an  officer’s 
dress  bonnet,  showing  the  process  of  knitting. 

Knitted  bonnet;  milled  bonnet;  finished  bonnet,  as 
used  by  the  officers  of  the  42nd,  72nd,  74th,  78th,  and 
92nd  Highland  regiments;  all  from  Australian  wool. 

New  regulation  forage  caps;  Serjeant’s,  blue;  private’s, 
blue,  scarlet,  and  crimson. 

Old  regulation  forage-caps;  Serjeant’s,  blue,  with  white 
band;  private’s,  blue,  with  scarlet  baud. 

Prince  Charlie  bonnet.  Turkish  crimson  cap  or  bonnet. 

Balmoral  bonnet.  Glengarry  bonnet. 

Gentleman’s  head-dress. 


145  Ritchie,  Peter,  Kilmarnock,  Scotland — 
Manufacturer. 

Regulation  military  forage  caps: — Serjeant’s,  blue  and 
rifle-green.  Serjeant’s,  71st  High  landers,  Light  Infantry. 
Serjeant’s,  with  plaid  border.  Officer’s,  with  white  band. 
Scarlet  Fez  cap.  Officer’s,  light  blue  cap.  Prince 
Charlie  caps,  blue  and  grey.  Blue  Balmoral  cap.  Grey 
Glengarry  cap,  with  plaid  border.  Caledonian  hats, 
black)  grey,  and  green.  Specimens  of  the  military  and 
other  caps,  "set  up.” 
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r  United 


147  Kincaid-Lennox,  F.  M.,  Lennox  Castle,  Lenruu- 
town,  &  9  Arlington  St.,  Piccadilly—  Proprietor. 

i  .i  w'.l.  in  fllticrrmv*  pvllihit 


Linen  ana  cow»n  smi«,  ",T° 

show  the  quality  of  plain  British  needlework. 

1  47a  Ruttens,  H ei.ene,  1 3  Charles  Street,  Soho  Square— 

Inventor. 

Fan,  travelling,  and  specimen  bonnets,  in  silk. 

148  Haywood,  Mary,  3  Dyer’s  BuilJiiujs,  City  Hoad— 

Designer. 

A  shawl  of  white  cashmere,  worked  in  braid,  oma 
mented  and  fringed  with  peacock's  feathers,  the  eyes  of 
which  are  disposed  so  as  to  resemble  gems. 

Narrow  fringe,  made  of  the  same  materials. 

149  Jones,  John,  17  Duke  Street,  IJrcrjml — Inventor. 
Registered  tailors’  Syrnmetrometer.  Adapted  for  cutting 

coats  and  waistcoats.  The  trousers’  rule. 

149a  Robinson,  J.— Inventor. 

Measuring  apparatus  for  tailors. 

150  Clowes,  F.,  28  Ann  Street,  Birmingham — Inventor 

and  Manufacturer. 

Improved  elastic  coat.  Registered  trousers,  elastic 
riding  belt,  and  brace. 

151  Minifie,  Charles,  Bristol — Inventor  and 

Manufacturer. 

Registered  coat  sleeve  shirt. 


awn,  &  9  Ai  mj  miA  .,  l\Ll"  . '•  .  .rhihited  to  White  French  merino  dress  for  ladies,  braided  and 

and  cotton  shirts,  made  in  >  a*go\\ ,  t,  -  trimmed  with  satin.  Crimson  velvet  dross  for  boys 

nf n  an  British  needlework.  ,  .  . i  .  •  ..  *i .  .  ,  ,  ..  .  . 


152  McClintock,  James,  &  Co.,  Barnsley — Inventors 
and  Manufacturers. 

Double  silk  elastic  woven  corsets,  with  the  royal  arms 
and  national  emblems  inserted.  Woven  to  (it  the  body, 
and  recommended  for  freedom  of  respiration. 
Thread-wove  corset,  without  seam. 


153  Birt,  Harford,  Shepton  Mallet,  near  Wells, 

Somersetshire — Inventor. 

Transitional  coat,  adapted  for  changes  of  the  weather. 
A  i rock  coat.  An  open-breasted  vest.  A  double- 
breasted  vest. 

Surtout  as  an  over-coat,  with  concealed  hood  for  tra¬ 
velling,  &c. 

154  Tollkt,  G.,  Lesley  /fall,  near  Newcastle 

Staffordshire — Manufacturer. 

nf  f  cu®b  cloakN  victorines,  and  muffs,  composed 
thmdh  a!K  g0°Se  d°WQ’  aud  made  by  the  ’^wllu  and 

155  Hodgson,  T.,  jun.,  39  Iron  Market,  Newcastle . 

Elasti^r~DeSlgner  and  ManufacW- 

Invisible  spinal  support. 

156  Clemes  8,  &», ,Sf. 

1 


157  Mason,  William,  Newcastle-under-Lyme- 

Wate,roof 

IS  Mlingworth  Johuaou,  P, 
HU  travelling  hat,  registered  as  the  <•  Crichton.” 


158  Laurence,  Elizabeth,  15  Montpelier  Walk, 
Cheltenham-  Manufacturer. 


-  t  . "'l  IJ 

braided;  the  design,  the  rose,  shamrock,  and  thistle. 
White  satin  drawn -bonnet. 

159  White,  E.,  KJqar  Buildinys,  Bath  Manufacturer. 
Bassinette,  or  infant’s  cradle,  oompletely  furnished. 

Infant's  frock  and  robe. 

Lady’s  chemise  aud  night  dress.  Gentleman’s  shirt. 

160  Hathaway,  Mrs.,  Brampton,  n  ar  Chatham — 

Producer. 

A  baby’s  hat  knitted  in  fine  white  silk. 

161  FlRMIN  &  Sons,  1  .v;  Str  not  and  1 .  Conduit  Street , 

Bond  Street -  Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  buttons.  Stars  of  the  Order  of  the  Gar¬ 
ter,  the  Thistle,  anil  St.  Patrick.  Swords  for  officers  in 
the  army  and  navy,  &c. 


102  Hurst  &  Reynolds,  100  A.  Street,  Binniwjham— 
Manufacturers. 

Ladies’  stays  or  corset,  to  fasten  and  unfasten  instanta¬ 
neously  without  lacing. 

162a  Leeston,  J.  3.,  S’  ail.  s  Colt. op-  ,  Jlamni'  rsmilh — 
Producer. 

Inflated  railway  caps. 


163  1 1 uk i ns,  Jos.,  it  Co.,  U  •  der — Manufacturers. 

Ladies’  habits.  Black  and  coloured  French  kid  gloves. 
Gentlemen's  black  and  coloured  calf  gloves.  Cape-gnat 
gloves. 

Beaver,  Norway  doe,  Buck,  Lisle,  Berlin,  and  doth 
gloves;  improved  thumbs  and  new  cut,  See.  Provision¬ 
ally  registered. 

1 94  Redgrave,  John,  H  imster-  Manufacturer. 

Men  s  coloured,  black,  and  tan  Cape  gloves;  pique. 
Ladies’  white  Cape  gauntlets. 

Habits  coloured,  nia/.u,  Napoleon  blue,  yellow,  light 
blue,  and  drab.  Made  from  lamb  shins  and  Gape  sheep. 

195  Ridley,  J.,  St.  Paul  s  Churchyard—  Manufacturer. 
Ladies’  boots  and  shoes. 


166  The  Local  Committee  of  Newbury,  Berkshire— 
by  -Sir  John  Throckmorton. 

An  oil  painting:  Sir  John  Throckmorton  presenting 
two  South  Down  wether  sheep  to  Mr.  John  Coxetorof 
jieenham,  Newbury,  Berks,  who  engaged,  on  the  day 
they  were  presented,  to  make  their  wool  into  a  piece  of 
cloth,  that  should  be  made  into  a  coat  by  9  o’clock  of 
the  same  evening. 

The  sheep  were  immediately  shorn,  and  the  wool  sorted 
am  spun.  1  he  yarn  was  spooled,  warped,  loomed,  and 
woven  !  he  cloth  was  burred,  milled,  rowed,  dved,  dried, 
sheared,  and  pressed.  The  cloth  having  been  thus  made 
Horn  the  fleece  m  11  hours,  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
t  ie  tailor  at -1  o  clock  in  the  afternoon,  who  completed 
t he  coat  at  20  minutes  past  6,  having  been  only  2  hours 

ti!*  V  ^11‘U1  ^  snaking  it;  Mr.  Coxeter  then  presented 
he  coat  to  Sir  John  Throckmorton,  who  appeared  with 
it  on,  before  a  large  assembly  of  spectators. 


167 


Norman,  S.  W.,  4  Oakley  Street,  Lmnhcth— 
t  inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Ladies’  shoes'  Hght  wateiTr°of  boobs. 


p  Long  don,  R.,  and  Sons,  Derby — Manufacturers, 

side.  U  l!Ulle'"oik  gloves,  without  any  seam  on  one 
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108  a  Helps,  Miss,  London  lload,  Liverpool—  Producer. 
Gutta  percha  articles. 

1G9  Poore,  J.  13.,  9  Princes  Court,  Banner  St.,  St.  Lahti's — 
Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

A  lady’s  victm-iuo,  with  cuffs,  made  of  feathers,  orna¬ 
mentally  arranged.  Original  design  and  manufacture. 


170  Barford,  Fred.,  Marketplace,  St.  Albans , 

I Icrifnrdsh  ire — I  n  venter . 

Registered  “Brazilian  palm-leaf  Wellington”  hats.  This 
hat  has  a  feather  edge,  interwoven  with  the  palm  leaf. 
It  is  also  interwoven  with  various -coloured  straws,  forming 
a  brim  and  band,  and  dispensing  with  any  ribbon  or  other 
ornament. 

The  “  Princess  Alice”  hat  for  young  ladies,  formed  only 
of  the  palm-leaf,  with  a  fancy  band,  brim  and  feather 
edge. 

The  “Chinese”  hat,  with  a  fancy  band,  brim  and  fea¬ 
ther  edge,  also  made  of  the  palm-leaf. 

Three  willow  hats  of  the  English  willow-tree. 

[The  Brazilian,  or  palm-leaf,  is  of  great  size  and  sub¬ 
stance,  and  the  tree  is  indigenous  to  South  America. 
After  its  importation,  it  undergoes  various  processes,  as 
bleaching,  &c.,  for  the  improvement  of  its  colour,  and  to 
render  it  soft,  pliable,  and  available  for  working  ;  it  then 
becomes  light,  durable,  and  useful.  The  above  hat  is 
accompanied  by  a  portion  of  the  palm-leaf.] 

171  Ashton,  A.,  George  Street,  Port  man  Square — 

Inventor. 

Registered  bonnet  and  case. 

172  Elliott,  W.,  Dunstable,  Beds — Manufacturer. 
Straw  hats,  bonnets,  plait,  and  fancy  straw  articles. 

172a  Cooper,  J.  J.  &  G.,  Dunstable,  Bedfordshire — 
Manufacturers. 

Straw  hats  and  bonnets.  Plait,  and  fancy  straw  articles. 


173  Muirs,  Connell,  &  Brodik,  Luton,  Bedfordshire — 
Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  plaits  and  bonnets  manufactured  from 
wheat  straw  grown  in  Bedfordshire. 

Wheat  straw  as  taken  from  the  fields,  prepared  for 
making  whole  straw  plait;  prepared  for  splitting;  split 
ready  for  plaiting;  whole  straw  plait,  whipcord,  and  im¬ 
proved  whipcord  phut. 

Luton,  Devon,  China,  Coburg,  and  pearl  ;  Coburg, 
Bedford,  Indiana,  Brussels  Cobiu-g,  tulip,  and  fancy- 
tulip  plait. 

Luton  patent  improved  whipcord,  patent  whipcord, 
Indiana,  satin,  porcupine,  diamond,  split  Coburg,  and 
China  pearl  rice,  Bedford  plait. 

Ladies’  bonnets,  including  whole-straw,  whole-whip¬ 
cord,  improved  whipcord,  Luton,  fine  patent,  fine  split, 
tulip,  fancy  tulip,  Indiana,  Brussels,  Coburg,  and  fancy 
split,  improved  and  patent  rice,  whipcord,  diamond, 
China  pearl,  Bedford,  split  Coburg,  fancy  split  Coburg, 
and  fancy  coloured. 

Maid’s  whole  whipcord,  and  girl’s  fancy  Albert,  and 
child’s  patent  bonnets. 

Boys’  fancy  Coburg,  and  improved  hats. 

17-1  Linklater,  — ,  Shetland  Isles — Producer. 

Specimens  of  knitting  peculiar  to  the  Shetland  Isles. 

175  Kearse,  Thomas,  40  George  Street,  Limerick, 
Ireland — Designer. 

Winter  and  summer  overcoat  combined,  composed  of 
Irish  frieze  and  tabinet,  and  capable  of  various  trans¬ 
formations.  , 

Waistcoat  of  Irish  frieze  and  tabinet,  of  similar  con- 
struction.  Trousers  of  Irish  frieze.  . 

Infantry  coat  and  cavalry  waistcoat,  lined  with  Irish 
tabinet. 


176  Farrange,  Miss,  Wicklow,  Ireland—  Producer. 
Knitted  stockings. 

17  t  A  incknt,  It.,  Glastonbury- — -Manufacturer. 

■Suit  of  leather  clothes,  made  to  imitate  superfine  black 
cloth. 

1  i  <a  Stewart,  Jane,  Templetrinc  Glebe,  Bandon, 

I  reland — Proprietor. 

Articles  made  at  the  Templetrinc  industrial  school  by 
the  poorest  class  of  the  peasantry,  viz. :  coarse  ribbed 
gentlemen’s  white  socks.  Knitted  long  and  short  black 
silk  mittens.  Children’s  knitted  silk  socks.  Fine  white 
knitted  ladies’  stockings  and  mittens. 


178  Kelly,  J.  &  Co.,  98  High  Street,  Kilkenny, 
Ireland — Manufacturers. 

Buckskin  hunting  breeches ;  buckskin  raw  material,  &c. 


179  Nairn,  Thomas  Graham,  Limerick — 

Manufacturer. 

Irish  uniform  frock-coat,  for  the  Royal  Horse  Artillery. 
Irish  frieze  national  cape,  flowered  at  bottom;  with  the 
frieze  out,  and  sewed  on;  without  seams,  aud  cut  out  of 
the  piece. 

Irish  frieze  paletot-jacket,  for  shooting,  fishing,  and 
walking. 

180  Woodhouse,  John,  39  Loxeer  Ormond  Quay,  Dublin 

—Man  ufacturer. 

Gilt  and  plated  buttons.  German  silver  letters  and 
figures.  Brass  mountings  for  military  accoutrements. 


181  Peasants,  Female,  of  11 T ex  ford,  Ireland — Producers. 
Samples  of  Traneen  grass,  plaited  in  the  Leghorn  aud 

Tuscan  style. 

182  Maher,  Louisa,  Ballinkeele,  Enniscortky,  Ireland 

— Proprietor. 

Samples  of  Cynosures  crist atus  grass,  or  Traneen;  and 
of  rye  straw.  Plait  of  these  articles. 

Articles  made  of  Traneen  plait,  viz.,  hat,  bonnets, 
flower-stands,  and  basket;  aud  of  rye  straw  plait,  viz., 
hat  and  basket. 

Samples  of  black,  white,  and  coloured  floor-matting. 
Twenty-four  varieties  of  plait  for  bonnets  made  of 
Traneen. 

[The  Cynosures,  called  in  English  crested  dog’s-tail 
grass,  forms  a  large  part  of  all  good  pastures,  lawns,  &c., 
in  England  and  Wales. — J.  L.] 

183  Wilson  &  Son,  Drogheda  Street,  Dublin — 

Manufacturers. 

Balbriggan  hosiery. 

184  Dicks,  W.,  Yeovil — Manufacturer. 
Lamb-skin  gloves. 

185  Ensor,  Thomas,  Milborne  Port,  near  Sherborne — 

Manufacturer. 

Fur  and  kid  gloves.  Gloves  lined  with  silk  plush,  wools, 
lamb-skin,  &c.  Goat,  calf,  lamb,  sheep,  deer,  and  fawn 
gloves. 

Patent  glove,  with  a  small  purse  inserted  in  the  palm 
of  the  left  hand.  _ _ 

18G  Whitby,  E.,  Yeovil— Manufacturer. 

Skins  in  various  stages  of  manufacture,  and  gloves. 

187  Pitman,  J.,  Milborne  Port— Manufacturer. 

An  assortment  of  gloves. 

188  Rawlings,  Joseph,  B.,  Abbey  Silk  Mills,  Sherborne, 

Dorset — Manufacturer. 

Gloving  and  sewing  silks,  for  tambour,  of  various  shades, 
Scarf;  half-twist  cloth,  &c.,  of  superior  quality. 
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189  Money,  Elizabeth,  Woodstock,  Oxon— 

Manufacturer. 

Lauib-skin,  as  received  from  the  leather-dresser. 

Drawn,  round,  and  seam  gloves,  manufactured  iron 

lamb-skins.  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,. 

English  fawn-skin  riding  gloves  for  ladies. 

190  Corry,  John  &  James,  Queen  Camel,  ne  'e  Yeovil, 

Somerset — Manufacturers.. 

Coloured  and  white  lamb-skins. 

Ladies’  and  gentlemen’s  coloured  and  black  leather 
graiu  gloves. 

191  Mathieson,  Lady,  Leris  Castle,  Stornoway 

Producer. 

Embroidered  muslin  skirt,  worked  by  the  children  at 
the  school  in  the  Hebrides. 

Two  pair  of  hand-screens,  made  from  feathers  of  wild 
birds  in  the  outer  Hebrides,  by  Miss  Cameron  of  Storno¬ 
way. 

192  Thompson,  John,  &  Co.,  Kendal — Manufacturers. 
Hand-knit  Guernsey  frocks  (or  woollen  shirts).  Scar¬ 
let  and  fawn  caps;  single  scarlet;  fancy  striped;  and 
striped  Kilmarnock  caps.  Fancy  Glengarry  and  plaid 
caps  (or  bonnets).  Striped  fleecy  and  milled  mitts. 
Wad-milled  overalls  (or  boot-hose). 


193  Fry,  James,  Godaiming,  Surrey — Manufacturer. 

Fine  Lisle-thread  hose  embroidered.  Four-thread  hose, 
plain. 

Fleecy  breast-plates.  Segovia  shirts  and  pantaloons. 
Merino  shirts  and  vests. 

Cotton  pantaloons,  drawers,  and  shirts. 

The  three  precedingarticles  are  all  indifferent  qualities. 


194  Holland,  Thomas,  &  Co.,  Lnngham  Factory, 
Godaiming- — Inventors,  Manufacturers,  and  Pro¬ 
prietors. 

Ladies’  dresses;  waistcoats,  petticoats,  drawers,  &c. 

Men’s  shirts,  trousers,  drawers,  hose,  &c.,  manufactured 
of  a  fleecy  wool,  different  from  any  hitherto  adopted  for 
under  clothing. 

Similar  articles  in  ‘"Segovia;  likewise  prepared  from  a 
peculiar  wool;  also,  in  “  double  Segovia,”  mid  in  silk  and 
wool. 

Men’s  trousers,  shirts,  and  hose,  in  cotton.  Cloth  for 
outside  wear. 

Over-coat,  exhibited  for  lightness  and  warmth. 

Elastic  cloth,  calculated  for  breeches  and  trousers  used 
m  riding.  ’ 

Registered  waistcoat,  with  elastic  ribbed  back 

Registered  shirts,  with  elastic  backs,  and  smooth  fronts- 
ribbed  or  plain,  made  from  cotton,  silk  thread  &c 


195  Ward,  Sturt,  Sharp,  &  Ward,  Helper,  Derbyshire 
and  89  Wood  Street,  Cheapside— Manufacturers 

Specimens  of  hosiery  and  glove  manufactures,  viz. 

Hose,  half-hose,  vests,  and  drawers,  in  all  qualities 

T  rill  rt,gU‘T  7>°  gUagC’1  mam>f!*t»red  from  cotton 
Lisle  thread,  merino,  cashmere,  silk,  and  spun  silk 

cottou  aud  Lisie-thread  - 
CUl6-  Sl0eVC“’  “4  «*“  "“»•  from  the 

[By  the  number  of  gauge  is  meant  the  quantity  of  loops 
w.t  uu  a  given  space,  and  hence  when  these  are  increased 

The  invention  of  the  stocking  frame  is  generally  ascribed 
to  M  ilham  Lee,  an  expelled  Cambridge  student  who 
watching  the  fingers  of  his  wife,  as  she  toiled  f Vrt ' 
mutual  support  by  knitting  stockings  devised  ri"' 
maclune.  By  Elizabeth  and  James  I  °  I  ef '  ,  I 

that  protection  and  encouragement  due’ to  Cnto^ 


however,  succeeded  in  receiving,  at  the  hands  of  Sully,  the 
minister  of  the  French  King  Henry,  an  acknowledgment 
which  was  denied  by  bis  own  countrymen.  Leo  died  in 
France,  and  one  of  his- apprentices  brought  the  manufac¬ 
ture  back  into  England,  where  it  has  been  finally  esta¬ 
blished  aud  successfully  carried  out,  Nottingham  and 
Leicester  being  its  grand  centres.] 


190  Cartwright  &  Warners,  Lnnyhhorouyh,  Leicester 
— Spinners  and  Manufacturers. 

Patent  Angola  and  merino  yarns,  of  various  qualities. 
Patent  Angola  and  merino  hose,  lialf-hose,  and  socks 
(white  and  coloured). 

Shirts,  drawers,  and  ladies’  vests  and  dresses. 

Cotton  hose  and  half-hose,  with  patent  Angola  ankles 
and  feet.  _ 

197  Taylor  &  JBeai.es,  Leicester  Manufacturers, 
Worsted,  woollen,  and  cotton  hosiery  of  all  kinds. 


198  Harris,  Richard,  &  Sons,  Leicester — 
Manufacturers. 

Lisle,  Berlin,  military,  Cashmere,  pique  cloth,  knitted, 
and  lined  gloves.  Tricot  piece  goods.  Cuffs.  Mitts. 
Ruffles.  Muffatees.  Socks  and  bootees.  Gaiters  and 
bootakins. 

Caps,  hoods,  bats,  and  bonnets.  Mantillas  and  muffs. 
Neck-ties,  scarfs,  and  boas.  Comforters. 

Sailors’  and  fancy  caps.  Guernsey,  worsted,  and  lambs- 
wool,  fancy  frocks  and  shirts.  Worsted  vests.  Lambs- 
wool  pantaloons.  Fancy  cotton  shirts. 

Antimacassars.  Netted  handkerchiefs  and  shawls. 
Woven  shawls. 

Children's  dresses.  Polkas  and  jackets. 


199  Hudson,  James,  Leicester — Manufacturer, 
Lambs-wool,  Cheviot,  Cashmere,  Saxony,  Victoria,  and 
worsted  hose.  Frame-knitted  cotton  and  worsted  hose. 
A  variety  of  half-hose. 


200  Baines,  John,  Doiclmy  (Lien  Street,  l,ci  ter — 

Manufacturer. 

Wool,  worsted,  and  Coshmero  Lose  and  half  hose. 

201  Billson  &  Hames,  Leicester — Manufacturers. 
Children  s  socks  and  three-quarter  hose;  worsted  socks, 

and  a  variety  of  cotton,  worsted.  Cashmere,  and  merino 
hose. 

2 !  1 2  Ancravf,  Brothers,  Leicester  Manufacturers. 

Lambs-wool  hose,  half-hose,  shirts,  and  pantaloons, 
various  qualities.  Royal  ribbed  and  Cashmere  shirts  and 
pantaloons. 

Ladies  woollen  vests  and  dresses, 

2rio  W  ard,  V  il liam,  8c  Sons,  Leicester- — Manufacturers. 

latent  fancy  cravats,  boas,  and  pelerines  without  seam, 
ientlemen  s  alpaca  coats  and  capes.  Ladies’  polka  coats. 

it-  w'  J00^  aud  gaiters.  Worsted  and  cotton  hose. 
W  ool  frocks. 

-04  Beale  &  Latch  more,  5  Jlrhmr  Street,  Leicester — 

_  Manufacturers, 

i.  r U1,1 shirts,  pantaloons,  drawers,  vests,  and 
.u  a.-.  (  i esses.  White  worsted  ladies’ dresses;  and  men’s 
smrts  and  pantaloons,  and  vests.  Royal  ribbed  shirts 
'•  >,  i  "  hi*-0  Guernsey  shirts;  Canadian  shirts, 

mo L1iaUta  ° T.;  ,ci>]oured  flirts,  lambs-wool  and  Cash- 
mere  hose  aud  half-hose. 

205  ^  Bigc.s  &  Sons,  Leicester- — Manufacturers. 

m.  e''|S  u  oi  stud,  lambs-wool,  royal  ribbed,  and  cash¬ 
mere  slm-ts  and  drawers. 

(  uu  n>t\  and  Jersey  frocks,  white  and  fancy. 

raw  Ziti'S dkJmh,"r°°1’  c“ahmOTc'- 


Kingdom.] 
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Men's  Scotch  lambs-wool  shirts  and  drawer’s,  and  blue 
red,  and  tri-coloured  striped  shirts. 

Men’s  worsted.  Cashmere,  and  lainbs-wool  half  hose. 
Children’s  and  women’s  fancy  polka-coats. 

Men's,  women's,  and  children’s  Lisle  thread,  silkmixed, 
Cashmere,  and  mixed  cashmere,  gloves. 

Patterns  of  worsted,  cotton,  Lisle  thread,  and  Berlin 
pieces. 

Union  cord  and  stocking  net  pieces. 

206  Wheeler,  Thomas,  &  Co.,  Abbey  Mills,  Leicester 

— Manufacturers. 

Elastic  woven  fabrics,  for  garters,  glove  tops,  &c. 
Elastic  braids  (under  patent  of  Chistophor  Nickels,  of 
Hi  Goldsmith  Street,  London)  for  gloves,  wristlets,  & e., 
and  other  purposes.  Non-elastic  webs  for  braces  and 
belts. 

Crape  and  cloth,  made,  under  Nickels’  patent,  on  twist 
lace  machine. 

Pile  fabric,  made  on  warp  machine. 

Plush  mantillas,  from  the  patent  and  other  fabrics. 
Polka  jackets,  muffs,  &c. 

207  Biddi.f.,  John,  Leicester — Manufacturer. 

Cloth  of  hares’  fur  and  wool  .uncleared,  made  on  the 
stocking-frame;  of  hares'  fur  and  Saxony  wool,  with 
spun-silk  warp;  of  wool  from  the  Cashmere  goat;  of 
vicuna  wool,  from  tin;  west  coast  of  South  America;  of 
the  beaver;  and  of  Saxony  wool. 

Gloves  of  hares’  fur  cloth  and  Cashmere  goat3-wool 
cloth;  vicuna  and  Saxony. 

Gloves  of  Lisle  thread-web,  made  on  the  warp-machine 
from  No.  .">00  thread. 

Travelling  rug,  made  of  the  coarsest  portions  of  the 
vicuna  ileece. 

208  Corah,  Nathaniel,  &  Sons,  Granby  Street, 

Leicester—  Manufacturers. 

An  extensive  assortment  of  hose,  half-hose,  and  socks, 
of  varied  materials,  colours,  and  texture. 

Ladies'  and  gentlemen’s  wool  vests  and  drawers. 
Infants’  white  and  coloured  boots. 

Ladies’  fancy  wool  cuffs  and  sleeves.  Men's  cuffs. 
Children’s  muffs. 

Ladies’  fancy  wool  head-dresses.  Infants’  fancy  wool 
hoods,  hats,  and  bonnets.  Ladies’  wool  paletots. 

209  Ellis,  Fred.  &  John,  Leicester • — Manufacturers. 
Silk,  Lisle  thread,  and  Cashmere  gloves. 


211  Harding,  Thomas,  108  Regent  Street — 
Manufacturer. 

5  est  buttons  for  gentlemen  in  lapis  lazuli,  malachite, 
coral,  onyx,  cornelian,  bloodstone,  aventurine,  sardonyx, 
jasper,  &c.  Likewise  fancy  pearl  and  other  dress  buttons 
fur  ladies. 


212  Welch,  Margetson,  &  Co.,  17  Cheapside — 
Manufacturers. 

Robe  de  chambre,  composed  principally  of  cotton 
material,  and  exhibited  for  quality,  durability,  and  cheap¬ 
ness.  Dress  stock,  on  an  improved  wire  foundation, 
exhibited  for  ease  and  durability.  Dress  full  front  stocks 
with  embroidered  lace  fall,  new  in  design. 

A  selection  of  “  once  round  ”  cravats,  with  embroidered 
lace  ends,  new  design  and  pattern.  Patent  wove  linen 
shirt  fronts.  The  same  in  piece,  and  in  the  grey  or 
unbleached  state.  Embroidered  shirt  fronts.  An*  im¬ 
proved  travelling  or  hunting  flannel  shirt. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  belts.  The  Cantab  brace.  Regis¬ 
tered.  Most  of  the  preceding  manufactured  by  the 
exhibitors. 


213  Stan  don,  Anne,  23  Wixxi’.s  Mens,  Grosecnor 
Si/  ii arc — M aim  fact  u r e r . 

A  quilted  blue  silk  bed-cover;  exhibited  for  workman¬ 
ship. 


213a  Lerwick  Local  Committee,  Scotland — 
Producers. 

Specimens  of  knitting  from  the  Shetland  Isles. 


215  Muirs,  Connell,  &  Brodie,  Glasgoic — 
Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  straw  bonnets  and  plait,  manufactured 
from  rye  straw  grown  in  the  Orkney  Islands. 


216  Davies,  Richard,  Skate's  Lane,  Carmarthen — 

Inventor. 

A  bat  made  of  leather  by  a  peculiar  process. 


2 1  7  Westminster,  the  Marchioness  of. 

Specimens  of  Shetland  hand-knitting. 


218  M'Cra,  Western  Highlands. 

Specimens  of  hand-knitting  in  Berlin  wool. 


CUTLERY,  EDGE  AND  HAND  TOOLS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  present  Class  in  some  degree  carries  the  attention  again  anion?  the  implements  uscil  in  manufactures,  nrxl 
comprehends  all  those  tools  not  included  in  Class  6.  The  tools  belonging  to  the  present  Class  arc  principnllv 
of  the  smallest  description  employed  in  arts  requiring  delicacy  and  precision  of  touch,  rather  than  the  exen-i.se 
of  mechanical  force.  '1'he  knives  and  other  sharp  instruments,  coming  under  the  general  denomination  of 
Cutlery,  are  objects  of  familiar  knowledge  and  employment. 

The  Class  is  divisible  into  two  Sub-Classes;  the  first  of  these,  A.,  includes  Cutlery,  such  as  Knives  and 
Forks,  Fen  and  Pocket  Knives,  Razors,  Scissors,  and  Shears  :  of  these  some  are  employed  for  personal,  domestic, 
or  commercial  purposes— some  for  use  in  various  trades  and  handicrafts — and  some  belong  to  the  class  of  orna- 
mental  rather  than  useful  articles;  B.  comprehends  Files  and  other  small  IM  e  Tools,  not  included  anna ,g 
Manufacturing  Tools  in  Class  0 — of  these,  some  are  applicable  to  the  jitirposes  of  the  engineer  and  smith,  others 
to  those  of  masons,  &e,  A  finer  kind  is  employed  by  jewellers,  lapidaries,  watchmakers,  and  other  workers  in 
philosophical  instruments  or  in  precious  metals;  others  are  used  fur  woodwork  by  carpenters,  cabiuet-malo  rs 
(Vc.,  and  others  by  artists  and  engravers. 

I  or  those  articles  in  this  Class  which  have  not  been  sent  from  Sheffield,  search  will  be  made  in  the  North 
tjftUcry.  the  Sheffield  goods,  belonging  in  strict  propriety  to  this  Class,  an  included  an, on-  hardware  in  tl 
following  Class  and  will  be  found  in  the  Building  on  the  South  Side  of  the  Nave,  about  midway  between  the 
Jransep  and  the  W  estern  extremity.  The  manufactures  of  Sheffield  being  the  most  important,  it  is  neeess  ,rv 
o'lefer  the  notice  of  them  to  the  succeeding  Class,  for  the  reaa 

55:  I  S2  ®°nslde?ra1?1®  amount  of  the  best  d<  ts  of  articles  ofcutlerv  are  made;  but  the  proportion  of 

of  (1fePanmcnt> 15  sma11 111  comparison  with  that  of  Sheffield,  in  which  the  manufacture 

ol  cutler}  holds  a  position  of  the  greatest  extent  and  importance. 

have  SSiT1!  employed  in  the  carver’s  art  and  in  that  of  engraving  are  here  exhibited.  These  tools 
care  ‘  AUhoId ar0  manufactured  of  a  superior  description  of  steel,  and  with  much  skill  and 
which  much  of  wlnt'  *<a'u.re  interest,  those  minute  instruments  represent  the  means  by 

applies  itself  to  the  uorfeotiniT  'f'n'  H‘autiful  and  pleasing  to  the  eye  has  been  produced :  the  ingenuity  which 

. . 


1  Vi  eatuerly,  Edward,  3  Belmont  Terrace 

Wandsworth  Iioad. 

Tail’s  saw-set,  being  a  patent  for  improvements  in 
apparatus  for  settiug  saws. 

2  Thornhill,  Walter,  144  New  Bond  Street— 

Manufacturer. 

Steel  chatelaine,  manufactured  after  the  style  of 
old  pierced  steel  work.  Scissors.  Bread  knives  w 
cai  \  ed  box  and  ivory  handles. 

Model  of  a  pruning  instrument,  for  pruning  trees 

SiK  JhSil*  aower-sstw- 

Specimens  of  cutlery. 

3  Bradford  T&W.,  72  Patrick  Street,  Cork, 

Ireland — Manufacturers. 

rtw  ' ,Wlt  l  poarl  aucl  tortoiseshell  handles  «r 
m  ets,  labels,  and  gold  plated  heads.  '  ’  ° 

Sj  WltIi  fiddles  and  silver  labels. 

hoi  its1;1,  t  w,de'.  i'™  h„u 

nmltumo  ™  ’  leathet-r“acb,  guopiclor,  Uvoiknc 


Large  lock-joint  knives,  with  corkscrews. 

A  knife,  with  two  blades,  corkscrew,  and  leather 
punch. 

Four-bladcd  knives,  with  pearl  and  stag  handles. 

Tliree-bladed  knives,  with  pearl  and  ivory  handles. 

1  wo-bladed  penknives,  with  pearl  handles. 

Priming  knives  and  corkscrews. 

The  razors  are  so  constructed  that  the  thickness  of  the 
wck  and  the  breadth  ot  the  blade  give  the  edge  the 
proper  angle  for  shaving  with  ease.  They  were  carefully 
widened,  and  tempered  in  a  metallic  bath,  regulated  by 
a  thermometer. 


Blofelt),  Thomas  Guest,  &  Co.,  G  Middle  llow, 
JJol  Ixirn —  Manufacturers. 


Table  cutlery  made  in  Londou 
Emigrants’  and  travellers’  pro) 


protector,  or  burglars’  inti- 

-  iStrrT:  ono  side  only,  and  having  two 

1  ‘  '  "  jucb  the  equality  of  the  surface  is  preserved. 

Invented  by  the  exhibitor. 


midutor 

Razor 
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5  King  &  Peach,  Hull — Manufacturers. 

Specimens  showing  the  different  stages  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  a  moulding  plane. 

Moving  fillister,  with  the  fence  fixed  in  the  usual 
manner,  and  with  improved  fence. 

A  sash -fillister,  for  making  the  rebate  in  a  sash-bar. 

G  Deane,  Dray,  &  Deane,  London  Bridge,  City — 
Proprietors. 

Sot  of  superior  table  and  dessert  cutlery,  with  steel, 
French  pattern,  three-prong  forks,  with  grand  and  game 
carvers,  and  parallel  table  steel  to  correspond. 

Table  and  dessert  knives,  silver  ferrules  ;  grand  carvers, 
game  carvers,  and  hexagon  table  steel ;  vegetable  four- 
prong  fork. 

Table  and  dessert  knives,  fluted  ivory;  with  grand 
and  game  carvers,  and  knife  sharpener. 

Table  and  dessert  knives,  Waterloo  balance,  with  grand 
and  game  carvers. 

Mother-of-pearl  silver  plated  dessert  knives  and  forks, 
fluted  handles. 

Ivory  German  frame  spear-point  bowie-knife  ;  stag 
German  frame  clip-point,  polished  and  glazed. 

Ladies’  superior  fine  scissors. 

7  Morton,  J.  &  G.,  8  Great  Turnstile,  Lincolns  fan 

Fields,  and  39  Cheapside — Manufacturers. 
Specimens  of  London-made  table  cutlery. 

8  Wood,  J.,  ‘28  Spurrier  Gate,  York — Manufacturer. 
Registered  York  razor,  having  a  level  or  slope  only  on 

one  side.  Specimens,  showing  the  different  stages  of 
manufacture. 

9  Cow  van,  Bernard  &  Samuel,  164  Fenchurch 

St  reel — Inventors . 

Canton  strop,  or  Chinese  razor-sharpener. 

10  Sharpe,  J.  &  1L,  5  Gough  Square—1 -Manufacturers. 
Table-knife  cutlery,  manufactured  in  London. 


1  1  Addis,  Samuel  Joseph,  20  Gravel  Lane,  Southwark . 
Tools  used  by  carvers. 

12  Mechi,  John  Joseph,  4  Leadenlw.il  Street — - 

Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  British  cutlery,  razors,  scissors,  pen¬ 
knives,  and  table  knives,  in  cases. 

Specimen  razor  and  table  knife,  made  from  the  finest 
tempered  steel. 

Specimen  of  the  rough  steel  from  which  they  were 
manufactured;  and  specimens  showing  the  various  stages 
of  the  process. 

[In  the  succeeding  class  will  be  found  various  notes 
giving  account  of  the  process  of  manufacture  of  cutlery 
generally.  This  manufacture  is  carried  on  principally  at 
Sheffield  ;  but  it  is  also  prosecuted  iu  other  towns,  as  in 
the  Metropolis,  though  to  a  very  limited  extent.] 

13  Moseley,  John,  &  Son,  17  &  18  Few  Street, 

Covent  G  arden — Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  planes  and  various  other  tools,  with 
modern  improvements. 

Tool  chests,  containing  tools,  adapted  to  the  various 
branches  of  mechanical  skill. 

Cutlery,  needles,  &c. 

14  Lov,  William,  24  filing  Street,  Whitehall — 

Manufacturer. 

Club  skates  with  straps.  Skates,  fitted  with  cramps 
and  heel  fastenings,  to  secure  them  to  the  boot  without 
straps.  Ladies’  skates,  similarly  improved. 

1  5  Lov,  IV.  T.,  jun.,  60  St.  Martin's  Lane — 
Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  cutlery.  Registered  razors  fitted  with 
the  Tudor  guards. 


Razors,  with  carved  ivory  and  chased  metal  handles  in 
bronze,  silver,  and  electro-gilt. 

Carving  knives  and  forks,  and  other  articles  of  cutlery, 
of  new  design. 


1G  Field,  E.,  17  Mary  Ann  Street,  St.  George's  Fast — 

Inventor. 

A  cabinetmaker’s  ease  of  tools. 


17  Waldron,  William,  &  Sons — Stourbridge — 
Manufacturers . 

Scythes,  as  used  in  various  countries. 

Crown  chaff-knife.  Hay-knives,  with  side  and  T  han¬ 
dles.  Trussing  knife.  Bramble  scythe. 

American  glass  hook ;  South  of  England  reaping  hook ; 
hedge  brushing  hook  ;  and  pea  bill  hook. 


18  Buck,  Joseph,  91  Waterloo  Road,  Lambeth— 
Manufacturer. 

Circular  and  other  saws.  Variety  of  turning  and  other 
mechanical  tools. 


19  Yeates,  Frederick  Green,  10  Wine ks worth 
Buildings,  City  Road — Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Registered  lever  knives,  for  opening  preserved  provi¬ 
sions,  fruits,  lardiue  cases,  &c.  The  advantage  is  in  the 
power  of  the  fulcrum,  or  leverage. 

Registered  twine  or  string  boxes.  The  internal  box, 
containing  the  ball  of  string,  revolves  and  draws  back  the 
superfiuous  string,  preventing  its  becoming  entangled. 


20  Baker,  William,  14  Allen  St.,  Gosuell  Street — 
Manufacturer. 

Awls,  bodkins,  steels,  and  other  implements,  for  shoe¬ 
makers,  carpenters,  &c. 


21  Stewart,  Charles,  &  Co.,  22  Charing  Cross — 
Manufacturers  and  Patentees. 

Patent  Plantagenet  guard  razor.  This  razor  is  showr 
with  the  guard  in  the  annexed  cut. 


Patent  Guaril  Razor. 


Improved  razor-strops  and  paste.  The  process  of 
cutlery  in  the  manufacture  of  the  razor. 


22  TyzACKS,  J.,  7  Upper  Berners  St.,  Commercial  Rd.  Fast 

— Inventor. 

Double  patent  British  razor. 

23  Addis,  James  B.,  jun.,  17  Charlotte  St  re  ',  Black- 
friars  Road,  and  29  Lucas  Street,  Deptfo  ' — Inventor. 

Carving  tools,  and  a  newly-invented  set  of  tools  for 
carving  fruit,  _ _ 

24  Knight,  George,  &  Sons,  Foster  Lane — 

Manufacturers. 

The  amateurs’  complete  lathe  cabinet,  consisting  of  a 
44-inch  centre  lathe  on  an  iron  bed,  fitted  with  a  slide- 
rest,  and  accompanied  by  a  complete  arrangement  of 
chucks. 

Apparatus  and  tools  requisite  for  wood,  bone,  and 
metal  turning,  including  newly-invented  chucks  for  cut¬ 
ting,  filing,  and  planing. 

Mr.  Francis’  new  latlie-rest  for  the  support  of  delicate 
work,  revolving  between  the  mandril  and  back  centre; 
also,  for  boring  cylinders,  & c. 

A  dividing  engine  for  the  lathe,  invented  by  the  Rev. 
F.  Meyler,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  correct  division 
of  the' circle  with  great  facility. 

2  Z 
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Improved  cleaning,  grinding,  and  polislnng  machine,  f. 
tools,  &c.,  fitted  with  a  series  of  bobs  m  bright  spindles. 

Inside  and  outside  goffering  machine,  for  silks,  muslius, 
straws,  &c. 

Crimping  machine  for  shawls. 

Outside  crimping  machine,  for  caps,  collars,  and  dresses. 

An  assortment  of  punches  for  dress-makmg,  dower- 
making,  pattern-making,  &C.,  consisting  of  straight  and 
pinking;  plain  and  compound  scallop;  pricking;  plain, 
round,  oval,  and  jagged;  leaves,  sprigs,  veiners,  &c. 

Joiner’s  tool-chest,  fitted  with  saws  m  covered  till, 
planes  in  rack,  and  nest  of  divided  drawers,  containing  a 
complete  assortment  of  tools. 

Household  tool-chest,  with  till  and  drawers,  containing 
a  complete  assortment  for  common  purposes. 

Amateur’s  tool -chest,  fitted  with  a  tray  and  divided 
drawer,  and  a  complete  set  of  tools. 

Warehouse  chest,  fitted  with  divisions,  containing  an 
assortment  of  tools  for  packing,  opening,  and  trimming 
boxes,  cases,  and  casks,  and  general  warehouse  work. 

Blasting  apparatus,  for  rending  timber,  stumps  of 
trees,  &c.  _ 

25  Coloan  &  Son,  Limerick — Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  cutlery. 


26  Bradford,  Samuel,  Bagwell  Street,  Clonmel, 
Ireland — Manufacturer. 

Razors,  iu  tortoiseshell,  pearl,  plain  and  carved  ivory 
handles;  and  with  the  “tang,”  or  that  part  of  the  blade 
held  while  in  use,  made  in  ivory  or  pearl. 

Razor  blades  in  the  different  processes,  from  the  bar 
of  steel  to  the  finished  blade. 

Penknives,  pocket-knives,  and  sportsmen’s  knives. 
Hunting  knives,  by  which  a  broken  stirrup-leather  &c., 
may  be  instantly  repaired.  Office  knife,  containing  pen- 
blade  and  paper  cutter,  pencil,  and  letter -weighing  appa¬ 
ratus. — Both  invented  by  exhibitor. 

Portable  slip  knife  and  fork;  the  fork  blade  may  be  re¬ 
moved  and  replaced  by  a  saw,  file,  button  hook,  Ae. 

German  smoker’s  knife.  Daggers,  steel  mounted, 
carved,  and  turned  ivory  handles.  German  hunting  knife. 

Cucumber  sheer,  which  may  be  adjusted  to  any  knife.— 
Invented  by  exhibitor.  Tobacco  cutter.  Pair  of  skates, 
ou  an  improved  principle. 


27  Ibbotson,  — ,  Glasgow — Producer. 

Panel  or  block  plane,  capable  of  being  altered  to  a 
mitre  plane. 


28  Offoud,  D.,  Great  Yarmouth — Inventor. 

Improved  masticating  knife  and  fork  for  dyspeptic 
persons.  Provisionally  registered. 

[A  masticating  knife,  so  called  from  the  minute  state 
of  division  to  which  it  reduces  the  food,  consists  generally 
of  a  number  of  blades,  which,  when  acting  ou  the  food, 
divide  it  at  one  stroke  into  a  number  of  portions.  The 
utility  of  this  invention,  for  those  who  require  its  assist¬ 
ance,  appears  to  he  established  by  experience.] 

•  11  Hannah,  A.,  Glasgow — Manufacturer. 

Assortment  of  Thomson’s  augers,  braces,  bits,  claw  and 
clench  hammers,  scollops,  for  boring  wood,  & c.,  of  various 
dimensions  and  designs.  '  uuus 


32  Mathieson,  A.,  Glasgow — Manufacturer. 

,  jVS80ytmeut  of  graces,  bits  ;  pianoforte-maker’s  key 
tools;  turning  and  carving  tools;  chisels,  gouges  Ac- 
Mash,  claw  veneer,  and  clench  hammers.  Saw  tuckhs 
with  swivel.  Sets  of  screw  augers.  Sash  and 
cramps.  Holdfast  with  swivel  screw  8huttw 

J  ht  ploughs  with  steel  bridle  and  round  brass  stem*. 

Sffilo  "s  "  **>  Wi‘k  «"»—*;  aud  win; 

bash  and  sido  fillisters,  with  iinnrovp,!  4  ..  i 

*-*•«.  iMk,  ami  smooth^  ”P  *"•  ««“• 


33  Hilliard  A  Chapman,  Glasgow  Inventors  and 

Manufacturers. 

1.  The  “  Clydesdale  razor”  a  model  razor  on  a  huge 
scale,  exhibited  for  symmetry  and  execution. 

‘2.  The  “people’s  razor.” 

3.  The  “  organic  razor.”  The  angle  of  the  edge  is  pro¬ 
duced  on  the  under  sidu  of  the  blade,  and  the  principal 
concavity  ou  the  upper  side.  The  configuration  of  the 
blade,  at  the  point,  heel  and  tang,  is  part  of  the  improve¬ 
ment. 

4,  5,  G.  Additional  samples  of  the  “  organic  razor.” 

7.  The  “  hypenetome,  or  beard  plane,”  invented  iu 
1851;  new  instrument  for  shaving;  constructed  on  the 
principle  of  the  carpenters  plane.  It  may  be  used  with 
either  light  or  left  hand,  and  it  admits  of  wiping,  strop¬ 
ping  or  sharpening,  like  a  common  razor. 

8,  9,  10,  11.  Additional  samples  of  the  “hypenetome.” 

12.  The  “  vallise  strop,"  invented  in  1*51;  containing 
the  “hypenetome,  or  beard  plane,”  shaving  brush,  shav¬ 
ing-soap,  in  case,  and  the  strop. 

13.  The  registered  table  knife,  with  invisibly  secured 
handle.  By  a  simple  contri  vance,  incurring  scarcely  any 
additional  labour,  or  expense  in  construction,  the  haudic 
and  blade  are  locked  together,  ami  cannot  got  loosened  in 
use,  while  they  may  be  readily  separated  for  repair  or  re¬ 
newal.  The  Listening  is  invisible,  the  handle  showing  no 
rivet,  screw,  or  uut,  of  any  kind. — Registered,  March  7, 
1851. 

14.  15,  16,  17,  18.  Additional  samples  of  the  regis¬ 
tered  table  knife,  showing  the  various  patterns;  with 
some  of  the  handles  left  loose,  to  explain  the  principle  of 
the  invention. 

19.  Blade  and  handle  of  tho  registered  table  knife,  in 
separate  parts,  the  latter,  sectional ly  divided,  showing  its 
internal  construction. 

20  The  “superior  family  table  knife.”  Exhibited  for 
elegance,  utility,  and  durability. 

21.  The  “sporting  gentleman’s  pocket  knife,”  with 
graduated  portable  Hcnie. 

22.  The  “improved  pocket  Heme -knife,”  for  veterinary 
surgeons  and  grooms. 

23.  Tho  “country  gentleman's  knife.” 

24.  The  “  nude  truss,”  for  hernia.  Exhibited  for  sim¬ 
plicity,  lightness,  and  comfort  iu  use.  All  pudding  or 
covering  being  dispensed  with,  it  can  be  used  while 
bathing,  without  being  affected  by  the  water. 

34  Saunders,  G.,  Broadway,  .Yew  York. 

Four-sided  metallic  tablets  and  razor  strops. 


35  Mathieson,  Thos.  A.,  A  Co.,  65  Nicholson  St  rot, 

Edinburgh — Manufacturers. 

Improved  sash  fillister  planu  for  windows;  wood  brace, 
brass  neck,  improved  pad,  and  pattern  bits. 

36  Macfherson,  C.  &  H.,  1  Gilmore  Street,  /‘aid's  Works, 

Edinburgh —  Manufacturers. 

A  brace,  with  all  kinds  of  bits  used  for  boring, 
drilling,  and  countersinking. 

37  Barker,  Robert,  Easingwold,  Yorkshire — 

Manufacturer. 

Butchers’  and  house  steels. 


•  >8  Tomlin  A  C'o.,  Lettering,  Northamptonshire- — 
Manufacturers. 

Sickles  for  reaping  corn,  used  in  tho  midland  counties, 
ilie  teeth  are  cut  fine  and  ground  sharp  without  pulling 

Shears  used  in  sheep-shearing,  wool-sorting,  thatching, 
and  carpet-making. 

3J  Stubs,  Petek,  Warrington  and  Rotherham — 

....  Manufacturer, 

inter  ami  shear  steel .  Cast-steel,  in  tho  ingot  and  the 
mi.  Coach-spring  steel.  Lancashire  files  and  tools, 
wnm  o  made  acco>’ding  to  the  system  of  tho  Rev. 
power*11  kcoro8ky*  D.D. ;  remarkable  for  their  great 
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[Dr.  Sooresby,  who  has  devoted  a  large  share  of  his 
attention  to  the  construction  of  magnets,  adopts  the 
following  mode  of  imparting  magnetism  to  steel  bars. 
He  places  the  bar  to  be  magnetised  upon  two  powerful 
magnets,  and  then  draws  them  gently  apart  until  the 
upper  bar  rests  with  its  ends  on  either  end  of  the  magnets; 
in  this  position  it  is  allowed  to  rest  for  a  short  time,  and 
then  slid  off  laterally,  the  other  side  being  turned  down, 
and  the  process  repeated  until  the  bar  of  steel  is 
thoroughly  saturated.  Dr.  Scoresby  insists  upon  the  im- 
portance  of  using  the  hardest  steel ;  and  the  most  powerful 
magnets  which  he  has  constructed  are  made  of  a  series 
of  thin  plates  of  steel,  hardened  throughout,  each  one  of 
the  scries  being  separately  magnetised. — It.  H.] 

Minerals,  &c.,  from  which  magnets  are  made,  viz.,  iron 
ore,  from  Daunemora,  in  Sweden;  calcined  ore;  pig  and 
bar  iron.  _ _ 

40  Grad  WELL,  G.,  8  Market  Street,  Manchester — 

Proprietor. 

Specimen  of  cutlery,  knife  with  300  blades,  each 
having  a  separate  spring. 

42  Belcher,  Isaiah,  Waterloo  Street,  Wolverhampton — 
Manufacturer. 

Various  augers,  bits,  borers,  chisels,  and  gouges,  for 
shipwrights,  carpenters,  coopers,  pump-borers,  and  wheel¬ 
wrights.  _ 

46  Durham,  Joseph  Banks,  456  A'cw  Oxford  Street 
Manufacturer. 

Articles  of  cutlery.  Highly  polished  and  richly  cut 
steel  chatelaine,  with  improved  scissors  and  tablet. 


Series  of  blades,  showing  the  various  stages  of  a  table 
knife,  from  the  bar  of  steel  to  the  finished  blade. 


47  ITill,  J.  V.,  5  Chichester  Place,  Gray’s  Lai  Hoad 
— Manufacturer. 

London-made  saws;  the  blades,  after  they  are  ground, 
are  filed  to  a  gauge,  so  that  there  is  no  friction  on  the 
blade  of  the  saw.  Other  tools. 


48  Beach,  W.,  Salisbury  Manufacturer. 

Assortment  of  cutlery,  including  fox-pad  and  fawn’s- 
feet  hunting-knives. 

Newly  designed  pearl  paper-folding  knife,  representing 
the  crown,  sword,  and  sceptre,  with  engraved  views  of 
Wilton  House,  Wilton  Church,  {Salisbury  Cathedral,  and 
Stonehenge. 

Carvers’  pruning  knives,  shooting  knives,  &e. 

Fine  scissors,  in  newly  invented  steel  cases  for  chate¬ 
laines.  Model  of  Stonehenge. 


49  Eastwood,  G.,  31  Wahnyate,  York — Inventor  and 
Manufacturer. 

A  panel-plane,  answering  the  purposes  of  both  panel 
and  mitre. 


50  Black  well,  W.,  3  Bedford  Court,  Corent  Garden. 

Registered  razor  guards  and  razors,  corn  knife,  cork¬ 
screw,  &c. 

(For  Sheffield  goods,  see  Class  22,  Nos.  102—235,  See.) 
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GENERAL  HARDWARE,  INCLUDING  LOCKS  AND  GRATES. 


INTRODUCTIO  N. 

The  smaller  manufactures  of  iron,  copper,  brass,  tin,  Ac.,  are  represented  by  the  objects  contained  within  the 
limits  of  this  extensive  Class.  These  manufactures  are  of  considerable  im]x>rtance  to  this  country,  and  employ  a 
large  number  of  hands  and  a  considerable  amount  of  capital.  lint  the  objects  themselves  are  often  of  the  most 
trifling  description ;  and  were  it  not  lor  the  knowledge  that  upon  their  production  depends  the  subsistence  of 
many  thousands  of  operatives,  they  might  be  passed  by  without  notice.  But  in  the  manufacturing  world  the 
minutest  article  has  its  importance  when  the  consumption  of  that  article  is  great  and  the  demand  constant.  It 
will  consequently  be  found  that  the  most  insignificant  object  comprehended  within  this  Class  has  important 
relations  with  the  prosperity,  not  merely  of  a  few  individuals  or  of  one  manufactory,  but  of  an  entire  district 
and  its  population. 

The  Class  includes  the  following  Sub-Classes: — A.  Brass  Manufacture,  as  Cabinet  and  General  Crass 
Foundry,  Hinges,  Fastenings,  Door-knockers,  Castors,  &c. ;  B.  Copper,  Zinc,  Tin,  Pewter,  and  General  Brazi.  n  , 
as  Kettles,  Saucepans,  l  ms,  Tubing,  Inkstands,  Spoons,  Ac. ;  C.  Iron  Manufacture,  as  Stov<  s,  < ; i at«  Fenders, 

a  larger  kind,  as  Mangles,  Gates,  Ac. :  P.  Steel  Manufacture,  as  “Heavy 
Steel  Toys,  such  as  Hammers,  Yiccs,  Ac.,  and  “Light  Steel  Toys,”  as  Brooches,  Buckles,  Ac. ;  15.  Buttons; 
l.  Wirework,  Gauze,  Hooks  and  Eyes,  Pins,  Ac. 

A  considerable  amount  of  space  is  occupied  by  this  important  Class  in  the  Building.  The  articles  comprised 
in  it  will  be  found  on  the  South  Side  of  the  Western  Main  Avenue,  to  the  West  of  the  Colonial  Production-. 

lenUwf  tlL'  ?r‘  an  1?  t0  20A.and  2;j  to  27>  are  occupied  with  these.  Along  a  considerable  part  of  the 

deSjtionwiU^found  St°ye8’  Pipe8>  ,5atl,s-  LamPa>  ;iUl1  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  Hardware  of  every 

theBu^Sa+'?0hf  l0nug  He  c0?nected  with  the  manufacture  of  hardware  of  every  kind,  to  such  a  degree  that 
uisevklveiv  U!  hfS  ?  >CCT10  associated  with  these  articles.  Some  departments  of  the  trade  are  like- 
considTrld Walsall,  and  Sheffield;  but  Birmingham  may  be  legitimately 
SitCS. f?r  Jardwares  generally ;  and  the  enormous  extension  of  its  trade,-  attributable  in  a 
die  most* trivial  ohWt«  !  '  U  ac  u,cs,  indicates  the  momentous  results  to  which  the  production  in  quantities  of 

ln.  lorty  years  the  population  of  Birmingham  has  increased  by  nearly 
JSffiKTbi rTarkablc  i8  tllc  fact  that,  in  proportion  to  (be  increase  of 

^  1,88  ^  a  ^tion  in  the  saine^-criod  of  aUmt  Gl>  per 

time:  at  its  commencement  they  sliA  tl  ^  '  i  i'r  onn°rtS  *iave  ^kewise  immensely  increased  in  the  same 
-3,421  tons  tlmvaluTd^wbifdi  ^  e^Peeded  5,800  tons  annually;  in  1840,  the  exports  amounted  lo 

iron  manufactures  :  of  the'brass  a^^amnor^nflrf ?  alxmt  2’201’31^  ^riing.  This  relates  merely  to  the 
and  it  deserves  notice  that  Vhc  !!,LSl  mamdacturf  were  exported  in  1849  to  the  value  of  1,875,865/.; 
annually  imported  by’  Hindostan— a  coimKv*'\V°n  0  ^iese  manufactures  absorbed  by  any  country  is  that 
familiar  knowledge.  '  N  l0&e  carbT  reputation  in  metal  manufactures  is  a  subject  of 

that  adopted  in  Manchester anTother  fa^maunfi!?111^*1!11  'S  ^ culiar’  and  presents  a  striking  contrast  to 
hirers.  Hiring  a  workshop  in  which  steam  tiowor  L  tU-n,ng  ibices— the  operatives  are  themselves  the  mnnulac- 
the  building,  in  which  many  sS  Sd  wllich  »  specially  lifted  up  by  the  owner  of 

his  articles,  carries  them  home  to  the  merchant  i  'un<d>  the  artisan  plies  his  peculiar  trade,  manufactures 
to  procure  fresh  materials,  and  proceed  in  the  onVmlrUa\'t,S  lie  payment  for  them,  which  enables  him 

hardwares  is  thus  manufactured.  But  this  svsfn  r  'Uc'  "Ah  his  regular  labours.  A  very  large  proportion  of 

.  1  sl 

t  a  great  producing  establish- 
beautiful  productions  in  this 


ing  a  large  number  of  worknoonlo  J,  i  118  8y.  ern  18  not  universal 
raent,  exist,  and  are  in  active  operatio^TE”  ,h®  d,?,insuisl.ing  features  of  a 
Blass.  •  -lnt.se  establishments  exhibit  their 


mi  •  ,  iA/tutuiui  |l 

?"-v  grou^cTobjwS5;  l^wfi"'t|le'i^ai‘ehco,C,aSS  r<?n'hr"  H  mpoasil.le  to  refer  in  a  , 
nspection.and  f,,U«r  information  may  be  6.^  CSPStSlSteSS*  «» 


succinct  manner  to 
notice  they  deserve  on 
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1  Hood,  Samuel,  81  Upper  Thames  Street — Proprietor. 
Improved  ventilating  stable  stall,  fitted  with  a  cast  and 

wrought  iron  hay-rack,  and  with  an  enamelled  cast-iron 
manger  and  water-cistern. 

Improved  stench-trap  of  enamelled  cast-iron. 

2  Sm A i, i. man,  Smith,  &  Co.,  Stourbridge — 

Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  Wyatt's  new  patent  method  of  glazing 
the  surfaces  of  cast-iron  articles,  pumps,  water  pipes, 
cisterns,  &c.,  viz.,  water-pipe  glazed  inside;  and  flanged 
suction-pipe  of  pump. 

Specimens  of  glaze  upon  small  pipe;  upon  a  flat 
surface  of  cast  iron.  Cast-iron  manger,  glazed. 

Specimen  of  fused  glass,  previous  to  being  ground  and 
mixed  for  use. 


3  Clarke,  G,  R.,  2  Somerset  Place,  Kennington — 

Designer. 

Designs  for  chairs  in  ornamental  iron-work. 


4  Guy,  S. — Producer. 

A  variety  of  horse-shoes. 

4a  Barrow,  — -,  East  Street,  Marylebonc — Producer. 
Patent  window-sash. 


5  King,  Charles,  5  Tonbridge  St.,  New  Pond,  St.  Pancras 
— Designer. 

Design  for  carriage -gates,  to  be  executed  in  cast-iron; 
and  for  stained  glass  window. 

G  Phillips,  J.  B.,  Battersea  Fields — Designer. 

Design  for  ornamental  iron  gates,  with  suitable  stone 
piers,  for  a  park  entrance. 

7  Stevens,  Henry  Rowe,  Newmarket,  Cambridgeshire — 
Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  horse-shoes  for  hunters,  hacks,  racers, 
and  carriage  horses. 

Narrow  hind,  fore,  and  broad  plates  for  race  horses, 
with  thin-soled  feet. 

B  Woodin,  D.,  28  Shepherd  Street,  White  Horse  Street, 

Piccadillg. 

Patent  shoes  for  horses  or  other  animals,  preventing 
their  slipping  on  wood,  ice,  or  any  other  surface. 

9  Miles,  W. — Producer. 

Various  horse-shoes. 


10  Whitehead,  John,  Oxford  Street,  Manchester — 
Inventor  and  Producer. 

Horse-shoes. 

1  1  Chopping  &  Maund,  370  Oxford  Street — Patentees 
and  Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  Rodway’s  improved  patent  concave  horse¬ 
shoes,  to  prevent  slipping  on  turf,  wooden  pavements, 
&c.  Patent  machine-made,  fullered,  and  seated  horse¬ 
shoes.  Polished  specimens  of  the  same. 

1  2  Holmes,  Captain — Producer. 

Improved  horse-shoes. 

13  Fogarty,  James,  Adam  Street  West,  Bryanston  Square. 
Horse-shoes. 

Id  Hillman  J.,  4  Leaver's  Buildings,  Glasshouse  lard — 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Concave  expansion  horse-shoe. 

IG  Cook,  William,  WiUesborough,  Ashford,  Kent — 
Manufacturer, 

Horse-shoes  in  general  use. 

1 7  Plomley,  W.,  Maidstone — Inventor. 

Model  of  an  improved  horse-shoe. 


I  8  Peirce,  W.,  38  Loyd  Street,  Green  /leys,  Manchester — 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Registered  letter-copying  machines  or  presses;  the  re¬ 
quired  pressure  being  obtained  by  means  of  India-rubber 
or  steel  springs. 

Model  of  a  window  with  registered  sash-fastener. 


19  Baker,  Edward  Brackstone,  9  Walbrook — 
Designer  and  Inventor. 

Simple  and  portable  hand-pressure  letter-copying  ma¬ 
chine,  called  a  “manutype.”  The  letter  to  be  copied,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  damped  sheet  or  sheets  of  copying  paper, 
are  rolled  together,  with  the  India-rubber  cloth,  around 
the  gutta-percha  tube,  and  a  very  slight  pressure  of  the 
hand  produces  a  perfect  copy:  the  interior  of  the  tube 
contains  copying  ink,  pens,  and  other  requisites.  Writing 
and  copying  paper  is  rolled  round  the  “  manutype,”  and 
the  whole  is  enclosed  in  a  small  tin  ease. 


20  Rutiiven,  John,  New  Street,  Edinburgh — Inventor 
and  Manufacturer. 

Letter-copying  press,  combining  seal  press  and  letter 
weigher.  Its  advantages  are  simplicity,  power,  and  facility, 
in  copying  letters  or  designs;  stamping,  and  other  useful 
applications. 

23  Symes,  William,  19  Victoria  Pood,  Pimlico — Inventor 
and  Patentee. 

Lump-sugar  chopping-machines . 

25  Bartrum  &  Pretyman,  Brick  Hill  Lane,  Upper  Thames 

Street — Man  ufacturers. 

Wrought  copper  nails,  roves,  rivets,  and  washers. 

26  Richardson,  Rorert,  21  Tunbridge  Place, 

New  Bond — Manufacturer. 

Wire  netting,  to  protect  gardens  and  plantations  from 
hares  and  rabbits;  to  enclose  pheasants  and  fowls;  and  as 
a  fence  against  cats,  dogs,  sheep,  &c. 

27  Coombes,  Benjamin,  &  Co.,  30  Mark  Lane — 

Manufacturers. 

Fine  twilled  woven  wire. 

29  Walker,  Edward,  6  Card ingt on  Street,  Euston Square 

— Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  perforated  brass,  respectively  containing 
eight  thousand  one  hundred,  ten  thousand,  and  fourteen 
thousand  four  hundred  square  holes  to  the  square  inch; 
used  for  drug-grinding,  glass-making,  black-lead  mills, 
and  all  purposes  where  fine  powder  is  required. 


30  Wilkins  &  Weatherly,  29  High  Street,  Wapping — 
Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  Smith’s  patent  galvanized  and  ungal- 
vanized  iron  and  copper  wire  ropes  used  for  railway 
inclines,  various  mining  operations,  including  pit  guides, 
suspension  bridges,  standing  rigging,  lightning  con¬ 
ductors,  window  and  conservatory  sashes,  fencing,  and 
sub-marine  telegraphs. 

[  Iron  wire  ropes  are  of  equal  strength  with  a  hempen 
rope  of  four  times  the  weight,  and  resist  the  wear  and 
tear  they  are  subjected  to  in  “  running  gear  ”  twice  as 
long.  If  the  surface  of  a  wire-rope  be  left  in  any  part 
unprotected  by  some  coating  impenetrable  to  moisture, 
the  internal  fibres  become  in  process  of  time  oxidized, 
and  unseen  decay  goes  forward.  Iron  cleaned  by  acid  and 
plunged  into  a  bath  containing  melted  zinc,  becomes 
coated  with  that  metal,  and  the  parts  left  unzinked  alone 
rust.  Iron  thus  treated  is  said  to  be  “galvanized.”— S.  C.  j 

Part  of  a  bar  of  iron,  rolled  at  Sharp  and  Browu’s 
mills,  Fazeley  Street,  Birmingham,  drawn  into  wire  so 
fine  that  it.  has  been  formed  into  a  Prince  of  Wales’ 
plume  of  feathers. 
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31  Vere,  Henry  Holton,  2  Andover  Place,  Kilburn— 
Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Improved  bird-cage.  _ _ 

22  Kiiper,  W.,  Surrey  Canal,  Camberwell  Manufaetui  ei . 

Specimens  of  wire  rope,  in  frame.  Specimen  ot  w ire 
rope  for  suspension  bridge;  and  fitted  into  pulley 
blocks.  Wire  rope  jib  stay.  Specimens  of  wire  rope, 
fitted  with  thimbles,  &c.  Specimens  of  flat  wire  rope  and 
wire  guides  for  pits.  Galvanized  wire  strand  for  fenc¬ 
ing.  Copper  lightning-conductors  and  sash  line. 

Specimens  of  submarine  telegraph  wire  rope.  Round 
wire  rope  prepared,  for  use.  The  improvement  is  stated 
to  consist  in  preventing  the  wires  and  strands  from  being 
twisted  on  themselves,  in  the  process  of  laying  them  round 
centre  cores  of  hemp;  in  giving  an  equal  tension  to  each  in¬ 
dividual  wire;  and  in  preserving  the  interior  surface  from 
corrosion  by  saturating  the  cores  of  hemp  with  tar,  &e. 

33  Woods,  W.,  1  Queen  St.,  Southwark — Manufacturer. 
Hooks  and  eyes,  for  military  and  naval  uniforms,  and 

drapery  purposes.  Brass  chains  for  lamps  and  scales. 

34  Barnard  &  Bishop,  Norwich — Manufacturers, 
Ornamental  Gothic  hinge  in  wrought  iron,  with  ivy 

leaf  and  stalk  as  a  decoration. 

Fourteen  specimens  of  galvanized  iron  wire  netting. 

35  Fox,  Thomas  Henry,  44  Skinner  Street — 

Manufacturer. 

Ornamental  garden  arch  for  training  creepers.  Wire 
flower-stands.  Wire  netting  for  aviaries,  &c.  ,  and  the  ex- 
elusion  of  game.  Ornamental  bird-cages.  Flower-train¬ 
ers.  Wove  wire,  fly-proof,  dish  and  plate  covers.  Brass  j 
wire  hangings,  fire  guards.  Brass  and  copper  wire,  and  ! 
weaving. 

3b  New  all,  R.  S.,  &  Co.,  Gateshead,  Newcastlc-upon- 
Tyne — Inventors  and  Manufacturers. 

Sample  of  wire  strand,  used  for  fencing,  signal  cord,  See. 
Sample  of  wire  ropes.  Wire  rope  for  suspension  bridges; 
and  cable  laid  wire  rope.  Wire  rope,  showing  the  mode 
ot  splicing.  Patent  wire  ropes  for  submarine  telegraph; 
lightning  conductor;  copper  window  sash  cord  and 
picture  cord.  Patent  flat  wire  rope,  and  guide  rope,  for 
coal  pits,  & c.  Rope  which  has  been  at  work  constantly- 
tor  five  yearn.  J 


37  Reynolds,  John,  New  Compton  Street. 

An  ornamental  wire  flower  table. 

Ihc  accompanying  illustration  represents  this  table. 
1 , 0  .uPI,e.r  Pilrt  is  supported  bv  three  serpents  of  wire 
which  unite  to  form  the  legs  of  the  table. 


Reynolds’  Wire  Flower  Table. 


38  Fi-avel,  Sidney,  f.eaniingtan — Inventor  and 
Manufacturer. 

Patent  kitcheners  or  cooking  grati  s. 

This  kitchener  or  cooking  grate  is  remarkable  for 
economy  in  find,  having  only  one  small  tiro  placed  in  tin- 
centre,  between  two  large  ovens.  These  ovens  can  be 
converted  into  superior  roasters  by  opening  a  small  valve 
on  the  top,  when  a  current  of  air  circulates  through  tin- 
oven,  carrying  off  every  portion  of  steam  into  the  flues. 
The  closets  at  either  end  are  applicable  to  keeping  viands 
hot  when  cooked,  or  they  can  be  heated  for  baking  pastry, 
bread,  See.  The  hot  plate  on  the  top  is  capable  of  keep¬ 
ing  in  full  work  several  steam  kettles,  stewpans,  &e., 
and  boiling  or  frying  can  be  done  over  the  fire  at  the 
same  time  ;  roasting  can  also  be  carried  on  before  the 
open  fire.  At  the  back  of  the  fire  is  placed  a  50-gallon 
wrougbt-iron  boiler,  capable  of  supplying  hot  water  to 
the  upper  part  of  the  house,  the  draw-off  cocks  in  front, 
the  scullery  and  stable  department  if  required,  anil  also 
of  supplying  a  bath  placed  in  any  part  of  the  premises. 
Another  feature  in  this  kitchener,  is  the  extreme  clean¬ 
liness  with  which  the  cooking  is  carried  on. 

They  are  manufactured  of  various  sizes. 


Fig.  2. 


Flavel’s  Kitcheners. 


Kingdom.] 
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Fig.  3. 

Flavol's  Kitcheners. 


39  Greening,  N.,  &  Sons,  Warrington — Manufacturers. 
Extra  strong  wire-cloth,  wove  by  steam-power,  for  [ 

wheat-screen,  or  drying  kiln  floor  covering  malt-kiln  \ 
floor  with  only  two  joinings;  for  separating  minerals,  1 
and  various  other  purposes;  for  rice-polishing  machines, 
&c.;  made  with  flat  warp,  to  increase  its  durability;  for 
dressing  rice,  and  for  various  other  purposes. 

40  Gorrie,  Thomas,  Perth — Designer  and  Manufacturer. 
Malleable  iron  garden  chair.  'Wire-netting,  for  exclud¬ 
ing  hares  and  rabbits  from  gardens  or  fields.  Land  mea¬ 
suring  chains  with  oval  rings. 

41  Lin  lev,  Thomas,  &  Sons,  34  Stanleg  Street,  Sheffield — 

Patentees  and  Manufacturers. 

Patent  circular  double-blast  bellows,  in  iron  frame, 
complete  and  ready  for  work,  equal  in  power  to  32  long 
shape  bellows,  weight  180  lbs.  They  stand  in  half  the 
room  that  long  bellows  do;  effect  a  saving  of  twenty  per 
cent.,  in  fuel;  every  stroke  of  the  lever  produces  a  double 
quantity  and  force  of  blast;  support  a  discharging  pipe  of 
double  capacity;  and  iron  and  steel  is  brought  into  a 
state  of  fusion,  without  burning  or  injuring  its  properties, 
in  about  two-thirds  of  the  usual  time. 

Improved  circular  bellows,  complete,  and  ready  for 
work  ;  weight  150  lbs. 

Patent  portable  forge  circular  bellows,  with  wrouglit- 
iron  hearth,  complete,  weight  140  lbs. 

Patent  and  improved  portable  forge  with  long  bellows,  ' 
complete;  intended  specially  for  the  use  of  emigrants 
and  for  exportation,  weight  130  lbs.  It  can  bo  taken  to 
pieces  and  refixed  in  a  few  minutes. 

42  Green,  Abraham,  27  Ujypcr  George Street,  Edgewarc 

Road — Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Protective  syphon  chimney-pot,  for  the  cure  of  smoky 
chimneys;  intended  to  create  a  drought,  and  prevent  the 
wind  blowing  down  the  shaft.  Applicable  to  any  chimney. 

43  Dannatt,  James,  Norfolk  Street,  Sunderland — 

Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Domestic  mangle,  which  is  said  to  possess  the  following 
advantages: — great  simplicity  of  construction,  not  liable 


to  be  deranged,  power  and  efficiency  in  working,  and 
diminished  cost. 


45  Pry  den  &  Sons,  Rose  Street,  Edinburgh — Inventors  and 
Manufacturers. 

An  index  dial  bell  with  eight  indicators,  made  upon  a 
I  new  and  simple  plan,  by  which  one  bell  only  is  required 
!  for  any  number  of  apartments. 

A  manifold  boll-pull,  constructed  upon  an  entirely  new 
plan,  by  which  one  pull  is  made  to  ring  bells  in  any 
number  of  rooms.  When  the  pointer  is  placed  opposite 
to  any  name  on  the  dial  plate,  and  the  knob  pulled  out, 
the  bell  is  then  rung  in  the  room  indicated. 

An  improved  circular  telegraph  bell,  having  two  dials, 
numbered  in  the  same  manner,  by  means  of  which  eight 
different  clerks  or  workmen  may  bo  called. 

An  air  signal  mouth-piece  and  bell.  By  blowing  into 
the  mouth-piece  the  bell  is  rung,  at  any  distance  less  than 
1,000  feet.  This  is  an  improved  method  of  ringing  a  bell 
in  places  too  distant  or  not  suited  for  working  cranks  and 
wires. 

A  single  voice  tube  mouth-piece  and  bell-pull.  When 
drawn  out,  the  tube  orifice  is  opened,  and  the  signal  bell 
being  rung,  the  attendant  is  called  to  the  other  end  of  the 
tube. 

A  revolving  mouth -piece  for  voice  tubes,  with  bell-pull 
combined.  Contrived  so  that  one  mouth-piece  connects 
with  six  or  any  greater  number  of  voico  tubes,  and  at  the 
same  time  with  a  similar  number  of  bells. 

Specimen  of  a  self-closing-valve  mouth-piece  for  voice 
tube;  and  of  a  spring  covered  mouth-piece  for  voico  tube. 

A  bank-safe  lock.  The  peculiarity  of  this  lock  consists 
in  an  extension  of  the  key  after  it  is  inserted  in  the  lock, 
and  a  secret  connection  between  the  interior  of  the  key 
and  two  of  the  players.  The  two  inclined  planes  on  the 
under  side  of  the  wards  open  or  shut  the  extension  of  the 
key  as  it  passes  over  them;  the  ] >nrt  of  the  key  thus 
extended  operates  on  two  players  placed  beyond  the  reach 
of  picklocks,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  main  part  of 
the  key  works  other  two  players,  which  are  again  operated 
on  by  the  secret  apparatus  in  the  interior  of  the  key. 
This  secret  apparatus  can  be  removed  at  pleasure,  and  the 
proper  key  then  becomes  unfit  to  work  the  lock,  and  all 
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skeleton  keys,  however  well  fitted  to  pass  the  wards,  will 
not  operate  on  the  players. 

Specimens  of  drawing-room  and  dining-room  lever  and 
draw-out  bell-pulls  in  ordinary  use  in  Scotland. 

Specimens  of  bells,  mounted  on  brass  carriages,  steel 
springs,  and  steel  pendulums,  with  concealed  attachments 
for  the  wires. 

A  Venetian  blind  with  a  new  spring  roller. 

An  improved  spring  roller  sun  blind,  with  patent  slip 
catch. 

An  improved  spring  barrel  roller  blind,  with  patent 
slip  catch;  free  from  noise  when  the  blind  is  drawn  down, 
and  allowing  the  barrel  to  be  easily  taken  down  to  be 
cleaned  or  repaired. 

4G  Stewart,  Charles,  40  Bell  Street,  Edgware  Road 
Manufacturer. 

A  playing  ornamental  fountain. 

51  Edge,  James,  Coalpoot,  Shropshire — Manufacturer. 

Model  of  a  pair  of  pit  frames,  with  barrel  and  flat  chains. 

Wood  and  iron  keyed  flat  chains,  for  pits  of  various 
sizes. 

Improved  straight-sided  round  chain,  for  naval  and 
mining  purposes.  Horn-chain  frames. 


54  Lawrence,  T.  B.  &  J.,  55  Parliament  Street,  and 
10  York  Place,  Lambeth — Manufacturers. 

British  zinc  ores  and  zinc  first  running  from  the  same. 

British  zinc  in  ingots  as  merchandise. 

Rolled  zinc  in  sheets,  plates,  &c.,  various. 

Perforated  sheet  zinc,  for  safes,  larders,  blinds,  &c. 

British  zinc  nails,  &c. 

British  zinc  in  various  manufactured  articles,  forming 
a  small  assemblage  of  the  applications  of  zinc. 

[  The  ease  with  which  zinc  can  be  turned  into  various 
forms,  has  brought  the  application  of  this  metal  into  very 
general  use;  it  is  reduced  into  sheets  from  strips,  by  the 
ordinary  process  of  rolling;  when  undergoing  the  same  it 
is  heated,  but  not  to  a  high  temperature;  in  soldering,  the 
seam  is  touched  with  muriatic  acid  (spirit  of  salt)  on  the 
part  to  be  united.  Zinc  may  be  drawn  into  tubes,  &c., 
with  facility,  and  stamped  into  various  shapes. — W. C.  A.] 

A  warming-bath,  with  iron  grate  and  chimney  pillars 
and  chamber  for  shower-bath,  with  brass  force  for  repe¬ 
tition.  * 

A  lady's  shower-bath,  with  hip-bath  and  force-pump 

Antique  bath,  in  imitation  of  marble. 

Knee-bath,  with  tube  to  vary  temperature. 

riip-batln  Foot-bath,  with  rest  and  soap-dish.  Spong- 
mg-bath.  Foot-bath  and  can,  japanned. 

Coal-skuttle  of  British  zinc,  which  has  been  in  use  26 
years.  u 

1  oilet  pail  and  can.  Coal-holding  vessels.  Closet  nail 
sheh-e^  aUC°  ba*Sm'  ICS  Pai1'  "'ith  moveable  perforated 

Drawn  lengths  of  rain-pipe, 
shutes  or  gutters,  cornices,  See. 

Angles  of  connection.  Cistern  heads,  or  snow-boxes 
vanous.  Shoes  for  the  same,  various.  ’ 

Drawn  lengths  of  zinc  tubing,  for'  bell-honeing  eon 
duct,ng  water,  sound,  <te.  Drawn  length,  of 

Specimens  of  zinc  plate  engraving. 

[A  few  years  ago  an  attempt  was  made  to  substitute  o 
tme  plate  for  the  lithograph,,  .tone.  The  “p^ent 
can  scarcely  be  characterized  ae  a  successful  one  ?  the  pro- 

litho°f  drDg  ^  deSlgncr’s  subJect  identical  with 
SSSVo .tj  the  ~  of  ‘he  plaTf* 

°f  **»  ““'Wo.  with  rare  plants, 

Lemon-shaped  domes  of  bronzed  zinc  bar 

Ward?  8  °f  Whit°  Ziuc’  for  the  same.  "  ' 
d  8  «*es  containing  suitable  plants 


Drawn  lengths  of  rain- 


Argonaut  shell,  suspended  with  gold  wire,  in  engraved 
vase,  a  fac-simile  of  one  in  the  possession  of  Her  Majesty 
with  n  rare  plant  in  it.  ‘ 

Silver-gilt  snuff-box  with  inscription. 

55  Treccox,  II.  &  W.,  22  Jewin  Street,  and  57 

Gracechurch  Street — Manufacturers. 

Zinc  window-blind perforated  on  one  piece  of  metal 
with  varied  designs. 

Specimens  of  ornamental  ziuc  mouldings,  cornice  gut¬ 
ters,  &c. 

Patterns  of  drawn  and  moulded  ziuc  bars,  of  metal 
sashes,  &c. 

56  Savage,  Robert  Watson,  15  St.  James’s  Square 

Inventor. 

Springs  for  all  descriptions  of  doors.  Bedstead  for 
invalids. 

Alarum  bedstead,  causing  a  person  to  arise  at  any 
given  hour. 

57  Smith,  Thomas,  1  Lordship  Place,  Lawrence  Street, 

Chelsea — Inventor. 

Portable  folding  wrought-iron  bedstead. 

58  Tonkin,  James,  .'515  Oxford  Street — Designer  and 

Manufacturer. 

Ornamented  iron  bedstead,  of  the  Italian  order,  with 
registered  spring  lath  bottom.  This  bedstead  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  annexed  cut  (p.  599),  which  exhibits  the 
ornamental  character  of  the  bedstead,  and  the  spring 
lath  bottom. 


59  Cottam,  Edward,  2  Wmsleg  Street,  Oxford  Street 

Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Tho  rheiocline,  or  patent  spring  bedstead,  exhibiting 
au  improved  form  of  spring  mattress. 

60  Steele,  V  .  &  P,,  G1  George  Street,  Edinburgh — 

Patentee  and  Inventor. 

Kitchen  range  for  culinary  purposes,  ami  apparatus  for 
raising  the  temperature  of  water  for  baths  and  other  uses. 

The  patent  range  is  constructed,  in  all  its  parts,  on 
scientific  principles,  and  contains  ample  range  bars  6 > r 
roasting  and  boiling,  with  one  or  more  ovens,  and 
a  spacious  boiling-table  or  hot  hearth, — all  of  which  are 
fitted  up  on  the  principle  of  perfect  ventilation.  A  large 
boiler  in  the  range  affords  a  constant  and  ample  supply  of 
hot  water,  and  is  suited  to  cook  by  steam ;  also  apparatus 
w  hich  gives  the  power  of  heating  a  reservoir  of  water  at 
the  top  of  the  house,  one  hundred  feet  more  or  less  above 
the  level  ol  the  kitchen,  from  which  reservoir  hot  water 
can  be  distributed  all  over  the  house,  and  by  means  of 
which  a  bath  may  be  got  ready  for  use  at  .a  moment's 
notice,  during  any  hour  of  the  day,  or  even  at  midnight, 
in  eases  of  sudden  indisposition.  Means  are  also  provided 
tor  effectually  and  speedily  cleansing  out  the  boilers, 
without  further  trouble  to  servants  than  merely  turning 
one  or  two  stop-cocks,  so  that  hot  water  may  at  all  times 
b®  free  of  sediment  and  perfectly  pure.  The  whole  is 
ellected  by  one  open  fire,  before  which  meat  may  be 
10a.-,  e<  m  the  usual  manner,  besides  effecting  a  saving  of 
at  least  halt  the  quantity  of  fuel  used  in  apparatus  of 
ordinary  construction.  This  range  can  be  made  on  a 
urn  ci  oi  extendod  scale  to  suit  the  accommodation 
required. 

60a  Perry,  E.,  Wolverhampton — Manufacturer. 

fr°n  a°d  tin  ore;  common  and  refined 
f!  v  *•  "n  ’  ‘u.^nd  sbeet  fr°n;  bar  and  sheet  iron  prepared 

for  trnmug;  block  tin;  and  tin  plates. 

war® basting  ladles ;  coffee  boilers  and 
ndU-’-  c.u-  etK  ers>  kettles;  saucepans,  and  pans  for 
m  ’  n ' rnmei’9 i  8hce8 1  soup  ladles  and  tureens;  stew- 

Pin,  i(  t1eil:kcttles‘  with  and  without  stands. 
cafftiiVc  1W  U i iWa^e,:  bed-airer;  bonnets;  biscuit  pans; 
and  toi«fo  audlesticks;  canisters;  oval  cheese  steamer 
boilers"  fiif3’  ,C  0C0]ate  P°fr  and  mill;  coffee  biggins, 
ege  rune  I  e,er8’  P°ts;  covers  for  plates  and  dishes; 
egg  poachers,  codlers,  and  ladles;  Etnas,  for  boiling 
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water;  fish-knife;  flour -boxes;  graters;  hot-water  dishes 
and  plate;  inhaler;  pepper-boxes;  slices;  strainers,  for 
milk,  gravy,  and  gruel;  moulds;  tea  extractors,  kettles, 
and  pots;  warmers,  for  carriage,  for  feet,  and  for  stomach; 
wicker  plate-baskets;  wine  mullers  and  strainer. 

Japanned  ware: — baths;  bread  and  cake  baskets;  boiler 
fillers;  bonnet  boxes;  botanical  boxes;  candle  boxes  and 
safes;  candlesticks;  canisters,  round  and  square;  cash- 
boxes;  cheese  trays;  cigar  trays;  coal  scoops,  shovels,  and 


vases;  date  cases;  dressing  cases;  ewers  and  basins;  fire 
baskets  and  screen;  gunpowder  canister;  hearing  trumpet; 
inkstands;  jugs;  knife  trays  ;  lamps  ;  lanterns;  leg  bath; 
letter  cages;  music  stand;  nursery  lamps;  plate  carriers 
and  warmers ;  sandwich  and  spice  boxes ;  spittoons ; 
snuffer  trays;  sugar-boxes;  tables;  tea  caddies;  toast 
racks;  toilette  sets;  trays;  umbrella  stands;  vegetable 
warmers;  ventilators;  waiters ;  water  cans;  wax  boxes; 
and  writing  boxes. 


Tonkin's  Ornamental  Iron  Bedstead. 


62  Cowley  &  James,  Walsall — Manufacturers. 

Patent  iron  bedsteads,  consisting  of  French  half-tester 
and  tent  bedsteads.  Child’s  cot  in  iron  and  in  brass. 


Samples  of  wrought  iron  gas  and  steam  tubes  and  joints. 
One  of  these  bedsteads  is  shown  in  the  cut,  in  which  its 
lightness  and  simplicity  are  represented. 


Cowley  and  .Tames' 

63  Tyix)r  &  Pace,  313  Oxford  Street,  and  3  Queen  Street, 
Cheapside — Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  perforated  metal  sheets.  Specimens  of 
patent  iron  bedsteads,  child's  cot,  common  iron  stump 


Patent  Iron  Bedstead. 

bedsteads,  French  bedsteads,  and  folding  portable  bed¬ 
steads.  The  novelty  of  these  articles  consists  chiefly  in 
the  introduction  of  wrouglit-iron  joints  and  drawn  sheet- 
iron  angle  rails. 
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(54  Perkes  Se  Co.,  Emerson  Sired,  Southwark  Bridije— 
Manufacturers. 

Patent  folding  metallic  bedstead,  which  can  bo  used 
also  iia  a  crib,  couch,  <fcc.  Registered. 


(35  Hill,  Edward,  &  Co..  Bricrleij  Hill  Iron  Works, 
note  Dudley — Manufacturers. 

Patent  four-post  iron  bedstead,  with  pillars  of  taper 
iron  tubing,  &e.,  japanned  fancy  bead  and  foot-rails;  and 
the  parts  united  by  ornamental  castings. 

Patent  half-tester  bedstead,  with  foot-rail,  pillars  of 
taper  iron  tubing.  &c.,  fancy  japanned  and  brass  mounted. 

Patent  French  bedstead,  of  solid  iron,  with  fancy  bead 
and  foot-rails;  and  the  parts  united  by  ornamental  iron 
castings. 

Child’s  cot,  of  solid  iron,  with  patent  improvements, 
japanned  blue,  with  brass  top. 

Patent  half-tester  cot,  of  solid  iron,  with  patent  im¬ 
provements  and  registered  safety  sides,  japanned  bamboo. 

All  the  parts  fit  accurately  and  can  be  put  up  and  taken 
down  by  one  person,  without  tools,  being  put  together 
with  patent  dovetail  joints,  and  fitted  with  (latent  iron 
lath  bottoms. 


66  SnooLURED,  Lovkriiioe,  &  Shoolureo,  Wolver¬ 
hampton — Designers  and  Manufacturers. 

Papier  maehe  trays,  in  various  styles.  Coal  vase,  and 
scoops. 

Shower-bath.  \\  indsor  hip-bath.  Sponge-bath,  with 
various  ornaments  and  improvements.  Nursery  hand 
shower-bath. 

Peart  s  patent  coffee-pot,  electro-plated  on  tin. 

[The  principle  of  pneumatic  pressure  is  involved  in  the 
operation  of  this  utensil :  the  upper  portion  of  the  pot 
may  be  considered  a  cylinder,  in  which  moves  the  coffee- 
holder,  which  consists  of  a  piece  of  cloth  strained  over 
what  may  be  called  a  piston,  the  action  of  raising  which 
produces  a  partial  vacuum,  and  the  coffee  is  strained  by 
passing  through  tho  sieve-like  material  of  which  the 
piston  is  composed,  by  atmospheric  pressure. _ \Y.  C.  A.] 

Sets  of  toilet-ware.  Mine-cooler.  Dish-covers.  Tea- 

Sing'S:015'  and  tevkoltta-  <M,  »4 

Date-dials  for  libraries,  counting-houses.  See. 


Oi  Johnson,  Edward,  160  Piccadilly— Manufacturer. 

Iron  folding  hinged  bedsteads,  with  brass  hinges  and 
TOtUpole,  having  a  ring  at  the  top  from  which  the 
111  tarns  and  drapery  are  suspended,  capable  of  beiim 
packed  m  a  small  waterproof  valise.  tin& 


68T 

lna 

I  he  improvement  conskt«  y  '""'vned. 

the  space  which  the  nre«f>nf  ■  *  losing  over  four  times 
same  time.  £ case  of T'-  °Ver’  and  1)1  «.e 
of  the  river  they  will  straighten  ’  'pL<!e  mg -ilt  t,l.e  bottom 
the  hooks  will  detect  a  bod- \Drin/beh^"ing'Cihain  "ith 
stone.  Made  to  take  r°Ck,  °r  ^ 

repaired.  *  ,  0  ^  ^ cau  be  easily 

Jspssis?  - 
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Stirk,  J.,  Salop  Sired,  Wolverhampton- 
Manufacturer. 

I II  nnw.'  — M  ,  • 


v  .  Manufacturer. 

tiurae“'5  »"vil,  and  smitlis’  vice. 


(  .» 


Wood,  George,  Thomas,  William,  &  1 1  i:\nv 
Stourbeid(je—}>\  aim  fact.ii  rors. 

Wrought -iron  anvil  and  vice,  for  smith's  forge. 

Spades  and  shovels.  Scythes  and  hay  knife. 

Grafting  and  draining  tools,  l’ick.  Frying-pun. 

Link  chains  used  in  rigging  of  vessel's,  cables  and 
inclined  planes.  Swivel,  used  in  chains,  to  prevent 
twisting.  Shackle,  used  to  unite  pieces  of  chain  together 

Anchors.  Card  of  nails. 

Screw  jack,  for  lifting  wagons,  boilers,  and  weights. 

Model:  —Winch  for  ships.  Windlass  for  lifting  cables, 
and  steering  barrel  for  vessels. 


7(3  Keep  Sc  Watkin,  Fosters  Works,  Stourbridge- _ 

Manufacturers. 

Spades  and  shovels  used  in  the  various  counties  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  in  the  colonies. 

Set  of  improved  cast -steel  draining  tools. 

Round  and  oval  frying-pans.  Glaziers, ’  foundry,  an-1 
cooks' ladles,  and  tinned  iron  hand-bowls.  Grown  and 
patent  garden,  bramble,  and  grass  scythes;  and  bay, 
chaff,  and  thatchera’  knives. 

Specimens  of  crane  and  coal  chain. 

Horse  nails.  Counter  clout  nails  and  coopera’  rivets. 

Various  anvils.  Coopers'  beak  iron  and  smiths'  anvils. 

_  Bright,  staple,  improved  solid  worm,  screw  box, 
vice.  Sec. 


Rest  faggoted  axle  arm  moulds,  for  carts  and  wagons 
Plough-share,  beam,  and  coulter  moulds,  for  foreif. 
and  home  markets. 


ign 


82  Handvsiok,  Andrew,  Dritann <  i  Fnutulrt/,  Thrbi/ 
Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Cast-iron  fountain  and  vases,  one  a  copy  of  the  “  War¬ 
wick  vase.” 

An  ornamental  Cast-iron  vase,  bronzed.  ( I'kier.l  i„  tkr 
Mum  Avenue  West.)  This  vase  is  represented  in  the 
accompanying  Plate  60. 

Two  cast-iron  vases,  from  the  Medici  vase. 

1  wo  Bacchanalian  vases,  from  tho  antique. 

Two  antique  vases  with  scrolls. 


83  Tin:  Bowling  Tron  Company,  Bradford,  Yorkshire 
Producers  and  Manufacturers. 

L  L'od  ore,  as  raised  from  the  ground. 

J.  Iron  ore,  calcined,  ready  for  the  furnace. 

Rest  coal,  for  smelting  the  said  ore. 

•L  Coke,  produced  from  the  same  coal. 

•  >.  1  ig  metal,  produced  from  the  same  ore  No  I 

No.  2,  and  No.  3.  ’  ’  ’ 

'j-  Refined  iron,  from  said  pig  metal. 

< .  Stampings  from  refined  iron  No.  6,  puddled 
8.  Railway  wheel-tires,  produced  from  No.  7. 

J  Railway  wheel  tire,  bent  cold. 

P».  Railway  axles,  bent  cold. 

11.  Samples  of  puddled  iron,  rolled  and  punched  in 
uinerent  forms. 

12.  Round  iron,  tied  in  knots  cold. 

Li.  Marine  boilers,  flue  iron. 

1-t.  Cuttings  from  boiler  plates. 

8  1  BaTema*>  ^  Bolling  and  Wire  Mills,  L . Moor, 

"rvi  .  ne"r  Bradford,  Yorkshire. 

and  eensralir11  H/  ?  ’  Produced  Last  Rios,  Norway, 
poses  wl.  !  '  "T  OI[  witc  for  °ards,  and  other  pur- 
Rinet  an  ]  K-leilt  <1,"kr  'n,'ss  and  strength  are  required. 
Nos  ?  o  fo  r°d  r,Ilod  frnrn  the  same. 

Rolled  into  V  i  ''i"!  l!l>  'v*ro  dravvn  from  the  same. 
Various  si/"  ^  ( law5  ”lto  w'ro  hy  the  exhibitor. 

No- 24  t(i  ^ 

w ufactured  with  the  8amo 

certain  that*' thcT  is  not  very  evident; 

country  were  called  ••n  >St  :.u,c!^nt  iron-works  in  this 
Blooms  are  Immw  .  "omnnos,  or  “  bloom-smithies.” 
way  as  to  en  n!-n  °  n'01!’  and  are  produced  in  such  a 

a,cl' »  . . . 

6  U8Ud]1J  formed  by  melting  slags  in  fur- 


CAST  IRON  VASE.  MR.  JIANDYSIDE. 


fin, 
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liaces  at  such  a  moderated  heat  that  time  is  allowed  for 
the  metal  to  separate  from  the  silicious  matter  which 
contains  the  impurities,  which  then  runs  down  into  a 
basin,  where  all  the  particles  get  agglutinated  and  form 
a  pasty  mass,  which  is  removed  by  a  hooked  pole  in 
order  to  be  forged  ;  the  formation  of  each  bloom  of 
malleable  iron  requiring  a  period  of  from  three  to  four 
hours  for  its  production. — R.  H.] 

85  Hum,  Dawson,  &  Haudy,  Low  Moor  Iron  Works, 
Bradford — Producers  and  Manufacturers. 

Minerals  from  the  Low  Moor  Company’s  mines,  near 
Bradford.  Black  ironstone,  an  argillaceous  iron  ore, 
yielding  28  per  cent,  of  pig  iron.  Requires  a  limestone 
ilux.  Black  bed  coal,  found  immediately  under  the  iron¬ 
stone,  about  28  inches  thick.  Better  bed  coal,  found  40 
yards  below  the  former,  about  22  inches  thick.  Speci¬ 
mens  of  Low  Moor  pig  iron,  and  of  wrought  iron  in 
various  shapes;  some  tested  by  tension  and  otherwise. 

Ten-inch  gun  of  9  feet  4  inches,  weighing  85  ewt.,  used 
with  hollow  shot,  shells,  grape,  and  canister  shot.  The 
charge  of  powder  is  12  lbs.,  and  reduced  charges  are  used 
for  short-range  shells.  When  fired  with  a  hollow  shot  of 
84  lbs.,  and  an  elevation  of  5°,  this  gun  has  a  range  of 
1,700  yards.  Mounted  on  a  carriage  (made  by  Messrs. 
C.  A.  &  F.  Ferguson,  Mast  House,  51  ill  Wall,  London) 
with  slide  and  appurtenances,  with  improvements  to  facili¬ 
tate  the  working  and  training,  and  checking  the  recoil,  of 
heavy  guns.  Thirty-two  pound  gun,  of  6  feet,  weighing 
25  ewt.,  used  with  solid  shot,  shells,  grape,  and  canister 
shot.  The  charges  of  powder  vary  from  2 A  to  4  lbs. 
With  a  charge  of  41bs.,  and  fired  at  an  elevation  of  5°, 
the  range  is  1,500  yards.  Mounted  on  a  similar  carriage, 
for  broadside  and  quarter-deck  purposes. 

Sugar-cane  mill.  Cylinders  or  crushing  rolls,  24  inches 
diameter  by  48  inches  in  length,  to  be  driven  by  steam 
or  water-power.  Olive  mill.  Cylinders  or  crushing  rolls, 
10  inches  in  diameter,  by  20  inches  in  length  ;  to  be 
driven  by  cattle,  steam,  or  water  power. 

Wilson's  elliptograph,  for  drawing  ellipses  of  any  pro 
portion  from  a  straight  lino  to  a  circle. 

8G  Ellis,  William,  136  High  Street,  Isle  of  Wight — 
Manufacturer. 

Kitchen-range,  and  hot-plate  over  oven  for  roasting, 
boiling,  baking,  and  stewing,  heated  by  one  fire.  Boiler 
fitted  to  the  same,  for  heating  steam -kettles,  steam-closet, 
and  baths.  _ 

87  Nicholson,  William  Newzam,  Newark-on- Trent — 

Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

A  cottage  cooking-grate,  with  improvements,  registered 
by  the  exhibitor,  under  the  patent  of  John  Leslie,  of 
London.  The  improvements  claimed  consist  of  a  fire¬ 
brick  lining,  an  improved  form  of  fire  and  range,  which 
retains  the  fuel  till  all  is  consumed,  and  slides  in  grooves  so 
that  the  remains  of  a  fire  can  he  cleared  out  in  an  instant. 

A  cottage  chamber  grate,  with  similar  improvements. 

Cottage  range  for  farm  kitchens,  or  other  large  esta¬ 
blishments,  with  similar  registered  improvements;  and  a 
spacious  oven,  hot-water  boiler,  steaming  closet,  and 
warm  closet,  all  heated  from  a  fire  of  moderate  size. 

A  cooking-grate  for  cottages  and  emigrants,  complete 
without  setting,  with  oven  and  capacious  boiler,  the  upper 
surface  forming  a  hot  plate  or  ironing  stove. 

A  cottagers’  cooking-grate,  with  oven. 

A  cooking-range  for  large  establishments,  forming  a 
complete  stove  for  roasting,  baking,  boiling,  &c. 

A  grate  suitable  for  dining-rooms,  exhibiting  a  new 
combination  of  colour  with  steel  or  iron-work. 

Three-light  bracket  for  gas,  made  of  iron,  with  a 
brass  burner. 

Mediaeval  bracket  for  lights  for  a  baronial  hall,  manu¬ 
factured  of  iron  and  polished. 

Specimens  of  decorative  work  in  wrought  and  cast- 
iron  combined.  _ 

88  Collins,  John,  Leominster,  Herefordshire — Inventor. 

Models  of  patent  inventions,  & c. : — Stovo  for  warming 

and  ventilating  buildings. 


Stove  grate  for  warming  and  ventilating  rooms,  &c. 

Kiln  for  drying  malt,  hops,  and  other  substances. 

Machine  for  separating  the  parts  of  hops. 

Structure  for  the  better  management  of  farm-yard 
manure. 

89  Dl’I.ey,  John,  Northampton — Inventor  and 

Manufacturer. 

Registered  self-acting  effluvia-trap. 

Patent  cooking -stove. 

90  Shave,  W.  J.,  74  Watting  Street,  Inventor  and 

Manufacturer. 

Latent  oven,  for  baking  bread,  pastry,  meats,  &c. 
Exhibited  for  economy  of  fuel  and  time. 

91  Sharp,  James,  Southampton — Inventor  and 

Manufacturer. 

Apparatus  for  cooking  by  gas  a  dinner  for  one  hundred 
persons. 

[Dr.  Clayton,  in  173.9,  boiled  eggs  by  means  of  gas; 
Mr.  Murdoch,  in  1792,  boiled  and  fried  meat  by  gas; 
and  in  1824  a  gas  cooking  stove  was  in  use  at  the  Etna 
Iron  Works,  near  Liverpool. — S.  C.] 

92  Kerslake,  Thomas,  Exeter- — Manufacturer. 

Registered  boiler  for  heating  churches,  mansions, 

manufactories,  Sec. 

93  Halstead,  Charles  &  Sons,  Chichester,  Sussex — 

Manufacturers. 

Kitchen-range,  with  mantelpiece,  combining  all  the 
conveniences  of  a  close  range,  with  a  large  open  roasting 
fire,  largo  oven  and  hot  plate,  and  good  supply  of  hot 
water. 

94  Keene,  W.,  42  Cornhill,  and  19  Ilarjmr  Street, 

Bloomsbury — Inventor. 

Registered  conducting  leaf  stove,  adapted  for  heating 
large  apartments  in  houses  exposed  to  a  north-eastern 
aspect.  The  difficulty  of  heatiug  large  rooms  to  a  com¬ 
fortable  temperature,  iu  the  depth  of  winter,  led  to  the 
invention  of  the  stove  exhibited.  In  an  apartment  almost 
insensible  to  the  action  of  the  ordinary  fire-place,  and  in 
which  the  thermometer  indicated  hut  a  feeble  tendency 
to  rise  two  hours  after  fire-lighting,  it  was  affected  to 
the  extent  of  20  degrees  in  little  more  than  as  many 
minutes  after  lighting  a  fire  in  the  leaf  stove.  The  sen¬ 
sitiveness  of  the  leaves  to  the  diffusion  of  heat  is  so  great 
that  the  combustion  of  a  few  shavings  or  a  little  paper  in 
the  fire-place  is  immediately  and  sensibly  felt  in  the 
apartment.  Such  a  result,  obtained  not  only  without 
any  sacrifice  of,  but  in  addition  to,  the  comfort  of  an 
open  five  in  the  ordinary  fire-place,  clearly  demonstrates 
the  value  of  the  heat  which  we  permit  to  pass  up  the 
chimney.  By  the  leaf  stove  it  is  rendered  available,  and 
made  to  circulate  in  the  apartment,  or  maybe  shut  off’ at 
will. 

The  conducting  leaf  stove  is  formed  of  plates  of  metal 
so  placed  that  eacli  one  is  a  conducting  leaf,  a  portion  of 
which  goes  down,  as  it  were,  into  contact  with  the  fire, 
and  is  exposed  to  the  direct  action  of  the  heat.  The 
heat  thus  received  is  rapidly  distributed  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  leaf.  When  it  is  desired  to  take  advantage 
of  the  heat  communicated  by  conduction,  it  is  only 
needful  to  sot  the  valves  open,  and  permit  the  air  to 
circulate  around  the  leaves;  by  closing  the  valves,  the 
circulation  is  suppressed  or  modified  at  pleasure.  The 
rapidity  of  the  conduction  of  the  heat  prevents  the  metal 
attaining  a  high  temperature.  The  principle  of  this  stove 
is  to  diffuse  a  large  volume  of  air  at  a  genial  temperature 
by  the  conducting  power  of  extensive  surfaces.  Inordi¬ 
nary  stoves,  masses  of  metal  heat  small  volumes  of  air 
to  a  high  temperature,  by  which  it  is  rendered  unwhole¬ 
some.  This  stove  and  its  interior  construction  are  shown 
in  the  next  page. 

The  principle  of  the  conducting  leaves  can  be  applied 
in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  and  to  the  construction  of 
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stoves  of  any  size,  for  heating  vestibules,  hospital  wards, 
churches,  and  public  buildings  generally,  and  can  be 
kept  within  the  limits  needful  for  the  invalid  bed-room 
or  smallest  apartment. 

Fig.  1. 


Mr.  Ki-^ne's  Conductin';  Stone. 

A  is  the  valve  partly  opened.  li  is  the  valve  shut. 


Fig.  2. 


Interior  of  the  Stove,  showing  the  Conducting  Leaves. 


’  Powell,  W. — Inventor. 

Portable  economical  oven. 


90  Harper,  A.,  &  Sons,  Dudley — Designers  and 
Manufacturers. 

r  ender,  or-molu  mounted.  Pierced  fire-guard.  Kitchei 
fender.  Best  steel  fire  irons. 


96a  Firth,  Thomas,^  Street,  Belfast,  Treland- 
_  .  ,  Proprietor. 

Registered  model  fire-box,  with  hollow  fire  bar; 
locomotive  and  other  furnaces. 

See  also  Class  5,  No.  472,  with  cuts. 

•  ?A,YWOOD>  james,  Dcrt?/— Manufacture.. 
Burnished  steel  drawing-room  stove  u-iti 

witLnracHtti^^kf^tUrer: 

Improved  Oxford  range  with  oven  S'  i  i 
smoke  tack  with  !  °,  en'  Fitted  also 


s  Improved  Oxford  liange 
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Also  with  hot-plate  and  broiling  stove,  with  oven  for 
pastry,  &c.,  to  be  heated  by  one  fire ;  moveable  gridiron, 
&c. ;  charcoal  stoves;  steam-table  for  dishing  up;  hot 
closet  with  folding  doors,  to  be  heated  by  steam  or  hot 
water  ;  large  oven  and  furnace  with  closet  above  ;  bain- 
Marie  pan  for  keeping  gravies  and  sauces  hot ;  vegetable 
steamer  and  trays;  steam-kettles,  copper  brazing-pan,  fish- 
kettle,  stock-pot,  and  stew-pans. 

Copper  warm-bath,  with  cocks  and  lever  handles. 

Copper  suspending  shower-bath.  Portable  warm  bath. 
Cottager’s  stove.  Shrapnel’s  new  system  of  bell-hang¬ 
ing,  without  wires  or  cranks.  Stove-grates. 


99  Gregory,  T. — Producer. 

Dining-room  fire-screen. 


100  Collier,  Son,  &  Snowden,.  10  Foster  St.,  Bishopsyatc 
Street — Patentees  and  Inventors. 

Patent  porcelain  enamelled  coffee-roasting  cylinder, 
thickly  lined  inside  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  scorching 
or  charring  the  coffee  during  roasting,  and  prevents  the 
berry  from  imbibing  that  metallic  or  vaporous  flavour,  so 
much  complained  of  in  coffee  roasted  in  the  ordinary 
common  iron  cylinders.  The  metal  of  which  these 
cylinders  are  composed  is  altogether  different  to  any 
hitherto  employed  for  that  purpose. 

The  wire  cylinder  is  used  for  purifying  or  cleansing 
coffee  that  has  imbibed  offensive  flavours  during  im¬ 
portation.  It  is  likewise  applied  for  cooling  coffee  after 
roasting,  by  the  introduction  of  atmospheric  air;  it  is 
cooled  in  a  few  minutes,  and  may  be  packed  for  any 
distance,  without  the  essential  oil  starting  from  the 
berry,  by  what  is  generally  known  in  the  trade  by  the 
term  sweating. 


101  Leslie,  John,  59  Conduit  Street — Inventor, 
Patentee,  and  Manufacturer. 

Patent  fire-brick  grate  for  drawing-rooms.  The  back, 
bottom  and  sides  are  of  fire-brick,  &c.,  the  only  admis¬ 
sion  of  ail-  being  in  front,  a  more  effective  combustion  of 
the  fuel  is  accomplished,  whereby  greater  heat  radiates 
into  the  room  with  a  saving  of  50  per  cent,  of  coals, 
coke,  or  wood. 

Patent  fire  brick  diniug-room  or  library  grates,  bed¬ 
room  grates,  labourers’  cottage  grates,  and  oven,  boiler, 
and  steaming  apparatus  for  cooking  purposes. 

Patent  domestic  gas  purifying  apparatus,  whereby  great 
sanitary  and  economic  results  are  obtained  in  the  com¬ 
bustion  of  gas.  Patent  gas  regulating  apparatus,  to 
equalize  the  flow  of  gas. 

Patent  28-tube  gas  burners,  with  glass  combustion 
chambers,  graduated  forgiven  quantities  of  gas,  whereby 
the  largest  amount  of  light  of  which  the  gas  is  susceptible 
is  produced  without  changing  the  burner. 


102  Stuart  &  Smith,  Sheffield — Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  Sylvester’s  patent  grates,  exhibited  for 
novelty  of  principle,  design,  and  workmanship. 

Patent  register  grate,  with  a  revolving  canopy;  on  a 
new  principle. 

'Phe  mantelpieces  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Nelson,  of 
( larlisle. 

Fenders,  fire-irons,  &c.,  exhibited  as  specimens  of 
design  and  workmanship. 

Ascending  and  descending  air  stoves,  suitable  for 
entrance  halls,  &e. 

Three  miniature  steam-engines,  in  brass,  complete ; 
worked  both  by  steam  and  clock  work.  The  largest 
weighs  2\  ounces,  the  second  only  J  of  an  ounce,  and  the 
smallest  j  of  an  ounce.  Mado  by  W.  Hurst,  Sheffield. 


1 03  Evans,  Jeremiah,  Son,  &  Co.,  33 King  William 
Street,  London  Bridge — Manufacturers . 
Furnished  steel  drawing-room  register  stove,  fender, 
and  fire  implements  en  suite,  mounted  with  or-molu 
ornaments. 


A  kitchen-range,  with  two  wrought  iron  boilers  (for 
steam  and  hot  water),  the  hobs  and  fronts  polished,  the 
latter  fitted  with  Berlin  black  pannels ;  the  bars  ai-e 
bright,  vertical,  and  made  to  open  after  the  manner  of 
a  gate,  with  two  winding  cheeks  and  trevets,  made  to 
work  in  an  improved  manner. 

A  broiling-plate,  with  loose  ring  tops,  made  to  cor¬ 
respond  in  style  with  the  range. 

A  steam  hot-closet,  with  copper  shelves,  with  double 
doors,  finished  in  same  style  as  range  ;  copper  steam - 
kettles,  stewpans,  &c. 

A  complete  double  oven,  with  dead  sprung  fronts, 
bold  U  G  mouldings,  sliding  pannel  doom;  also  made  to 
correspond  with  range. 

A  smoke-jack,  with  double  outside  movement  and 
dangles,  adapted  to  turn  six  spits,  or  more. 

A  highly-finished  warm-air  stove,  black  polished,  with 
mermaid  ornaments  at  the  corners,  ashes-grate  aud 
fender,  adapted  for  the  state  cabin  of  a  ship. 

A  classic  bronzed  pedestal  lamp,  adapted  for  an  en¬ 
trance  hall,  with  three  patent  Argand  burners  and 
glasses. 

A  bronzed  trophy  or  shield,  with  brass  ornaments, 
sword,  sword-belt,  &e. 

Brass  and  black  dogs  for  wood  fires. 

Improved  kitchener;  or  cooking  apparatus,  so  ar¬ 
ranged  as  to  form  either  an  oven  or  close  fire,  with  a 
large  misting  oven,  wrought  iron  boiler,  &c. 

A  black  register  stove,  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  with 
fire-brick  back,  fender  and  fire  furniture  to  correspond. 

A  dead-sprung  register  stove,  with  canopy  of  Italian 
bronze,  lizard  ornaments,  bright  bars,  &c. 


104  Morton,  J.,  32  Egre  Street,  Sheffield — 
Manufacturer. 

A  cast-iron  table,  with  marble  top,  and  an  or-molu 
fender.  Berlin  and  bronze  fenders. 


105  Loncden  &  Co.,  Sheffield — Designers  aud 
Manufacturers. 

Cooking  apparatus,  adapted  for  an  opening  eight  feet 
wide,  by  five  feet  high,  and  containing  an  open-fire  roast¬ 
ing  range,  with  sliding  spit-racks  and  winding  cheek  or 
niggard;  a  wrought-iron  boiler,  holding  thirty  gallons, 
prepared  for  supplying  hot  water  to  an  upper  chamber; 
a  wrought-iron  pastry  oven,  having  the  top  made  hotter 
than  the  bottom,  thereby  insuring  the  pastry  being 
lighter  aud  more  wholesome  than  in  ovens  on  the  old 
principle;  a  hot  hearth,  heated  by  the  oven  flue,  intended 
for  boiling  fish  and  vegetables  ;  three  stewing  stoves  and 
one  oven,  to  be  heated  by  gas,  for  boiling,  frying,  baking, 
or  roasting,  which  may  be  regulated  at  pleasure  by  the 
gas  cocks.  Meat  roasted  in  the  gas  oven  is  said  not  to 
waste  away  in  the  same  proportion  as  when  done  before 
the  fire,  and  as  the  dripping  falls  upon  a  cool  pan  it  is 
not  burnt  or  discoloured,  but  rendered  fit  for  culinary 
purposes.  The  two  hot  hearths  arc  surrounded  by  cove 
plates,  which  are  so  arranged  as  to  protect  the  cook  from 
the  heat  of  the  open  fire. 

Warm -air  stove,  heated  by  gas  placed  in  a  wrought- 
iron  interior,  with  escape  pipe  at  back,  and  having  the 
exterior  perforated  throughout  for  the  escape  of  warm 
air. 

Specimen  stair  balusters  and  newells,  in  various  styles 
of  ornament. 

Gallery  front  for  entrance  hall,  &c.,  consisting  of  a 
panel  in 'Roman  style,  surrounded  with  mahogany  rails 
and  pillars.  The*  various  scrolls  and  foliage  of  this 
design  are  carved  on  both  sides,  and  intertwined  with 
the  railing  baa’s,  in  imitation  of  a  natural  growth. 

Perforated  pedestals  for  enclosing  coils  or  tiers  of 
pipes,  heated  by  the  circulation  of  hot  water,  with  marble 
slab  at  top,  used  as  hall  tables,  &c. 


106  Jobson  &  Co.,  Sheffield— Manufacturers. 

Patent  bright  steel  light  and  heat  reflecting  stoye- 
grate,  with  white  marble  chimney-piece,  overlaid  with 
gilt  ornaments  in  the  renaissance  style.  This  grate  is 
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considered  to  combine  economy  with  powers  of  heat¬ 
ing  and  ventilation;  the  rcllector  is  movable  upon  a 
slide-hinge  for  ventilation,  taking  out  the  ashes,  and 
sweeping  the  chimney.  Suitable  for  drawing-rooms,  <xe. 

A  burnished  steel  register-stove,  with  white  marble 
chimney-piece ;  the  stove  ornamented  with  twisted  steel 
mouldings,  gilt  coronet,  and  silver  feathers,  and  there  is 
also  a  steel  ash-pan  fender  with  polished  moulding,  and 
ornaments  similar  to  the  stove. 

A  bright  patent  air-stove ;  the  design  forming  a  pedestal. 
Suitable  for  entrance  halls,  &c. 

Parlour  cooking-stove.  The  advantages  of  this  grate 
consist  in  its  forming  a  chimney-piece,  with  open  fire 
register-grate,  and  portable  oven  for  cooking.  Suitable 
for  cottages,  lodging-houses,  &c. — Invented  by  Henry 
Laxtou,  architect,  9  Pall  Mall  East. 


IOGa  Laxton,  H.,  19  Armulel  Street,  Strand — Inventor. 
Parlour  cooking-stove. 


107  Pierce, William,  b.TcrmynSt. — Designer,  Inventor 
and  Manufacturer. 

Stove-grate,  in  the  Elizabethan  style,  with  fender  and 
fire-irons  en  suite. 

Drawing-room  stove-grate,  in  stylo  of  Louis  Quatorze. 

Chimney-piece  of  cast  iron,  enamelled  in  the  enriched 
style  of  the  period.  Fender,  in  or-molu,  formed  of  vine 
leaves,  tendrils,  and  clusters  of  grapes,  the  supports  for 
the  fire-irons  being  branches  of  the  vine  with  bunches  of 
grapes  suspended.  Fire-irons  en  suite,  of  polished  steel, 
having  spiral  stems,  the  pan  of  the  shovel  engraved,  and 
the  or-molu  heads  composed  of  vine  leaves  and  grapes. 
This  grate  is  represented  in  the  illustration  below. 

Bevilled  register  stove  grate.  Bronzed  fender  and  fire- 
irons. 

Elizabethan  chimney-piece,  of  British  alabaster,  by 
Henry  Poole,  mason ;  and  the  hearth  of  specimens  of 
British  marble,  the  outer  border  in  Sienna. 


Kegistered  pyro-pueuuiatic  warming  and  ventilating 
stove-grate,  suitable  for  the  untrance-hall  or  staircase  of  a 
nobleman’s  mansion;  the  outer  casing  of  cast  iron,  ground 
polished,  and  browned.  The  interior  is  of  prepared  fire¬ 
clay,  moulded  in  various  pieces.  This  stove  is  repre- 
1  seated  in  the  following  cut. 


Pierce'*  Pyro-PneumaUc  Stove-grate. 


'  'Y<.v  'yr.WNy : 

-vxv.  A', 

A-  • 


Faces  LouUQuatme  Drawing.room  Stoy 
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Gothic  pattern  stove-grate,  for  a  church  or  school. 
Registered  cottagers’  and  other  fire-lump  grates. 


Chased  fender,  in  or-molu;  consisting  of  dogs,  stags,  and 
foliage.  This  fender  is  represented  in  the  annexed  cut. 


l’ierce’s  Chased  Or-molu  Fonder. 


Drawing-room  and  other  fcndei'8,  & c.  Antique  bronzed 
pendant  boll-handle. 


A  pair  of  ornamental  fire-dogs.  These  are  shown  in 
the  following  cuts. 


l’ierce’s  Ornamental  Fire-dogs. 


1  08  Carr  &  Riley,  Bailey  Lane  Works,  Sheffield— 
Manufacturers. 

Patent  double-edge  Lewis  and  spiral  machine  knives, 
for  dressing  cloth.  Lodger  blade,  and  spring  bed  to  work 
with  the  same.  Bayonet  spiral  machine  knives. 

Circular,  frame,  and  pit  saws.  Mill-saw  web.  Skin¬ 
ner’s  slitting-knife.  Machine-knife,  for  cutting  tobacco. 
Machine-plane  and  moulding  irons.  Files,  assorted. 
Large  file,  with  views  and  designs. 


109  Johnson,  Cammkll,  &  Co.,  Cyclops’  Steel  11  orks, 
Sheffield,  Yorkshire. — Manufacturers. 

Model  of  the  Cyclops’  Works. 

Various  specimens,  illustrative  of  the  conversion  of 
iron  into  steel:  comprising  the  raw  iron,  blister-steel, 
spring  and  shear-steel,  ingot  cast-steel,  and  cast-steel  of 
various  kinds,  for  engineering  and  mechanical  use. 

Cast-steel  forging  of  large  marine  piston-rod. 

Cast-steel  locomotive  piston-rods  and  cover. 

Axe,  hammer,  tool,  chisel,  tap,  die,  sheet,  pen-machi¬ 
nery,  and  other  steels. 

Specimens  of  files  and  rasps,  for  the  use  of  engineers, 
machinists,  smiths,  and  saw-makers;  cabinet,  clock  am  ^ 


watch-makers;  silversmiths,  jewellers,  &c.,  combining 
every  variety  of  shape,  cut,  and  dimensions,  from  one  to 
forty-six  inches  in  length;  including  the  concave  and  con¬ 
vex  file,  with  continuous  tooth,  and  a  silversmiths  rubber, 
six  inches  broad,  supposed  to  be  the  greatest  breadth  oi 
surface  ever  cut  with  the  continuous  tooth. 

Specimens  of  locomotive  engine,  and  railway-carnage, 
carriage-truck,  horse-box,  v;ui  and  waggon,  bearing, 
buffer,  iukI  draw  springs,  with  their  respective  stoops  or 
boxes.  Improved  springs  for  traction  or  buffing,  elliptic 

and  spiral.  ,  .  » 

Springs  for  road-carriages,  and  various  specimens  ol 
wrought-iron  work,  for  hanging  railway-carriages. 


10  Deakin,  G.,  &  Co.,  48  Eyre  Street,  Sheffield— 
Manufacturers. 

Ivory  carvers;  plated  fish  carvers.  Silver  and  silver- 
ated  dessert-knives,  various;  rouud-of-beef  sheers,  ivory 
mdle,  silver  ferrule,  with  a  crank  in  the  trowel  part, 

It  and  etched  blade.  .  ,  ,  ... 

Ivory  silver,  and  plated  table-knives.  Silver  knife, 
,rk  and  spoon,  Albert  pattern.  Ivory  game-carvers. 
Ivor  cake-knife.  Ivory  and  pearl  table-knives,  silver 
miles,  gilt  blades. 


[United 
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A  silver  fish-carver  and  fork  of  a  new  design.  These 
are  represented  in  the  annexed  cut. 


Ueakin’s  Fish-carver  and  Fork. 


1  lUA  Lrookes,  IV m.,  &  Sons,  Sheffield — -Manufacturers 

Emigrants’,  horticultural,  and  gentlemen’s  tool  chest 
complete,  of  various  sizes. 

Canadian  and  Brazil  wedge  axes.  American  and  At 
trail  an  felling,  siding,  and  squaring  axes. 

Hammers,  for  various  purposes.  Axes,  hatchets,  ai 
stone-picks.  Coopers’  sharp  and  nail  adze,  liowell,  fre 
and  driver.  Carpenters’  and  wheelers’  adze.  Sutra 
choppers.  Bright  choppers. 

Cleavers,  with  iron  handle;  American  cleaver;  mincii 
knives;  and  cheese  knives. 

Farmers’  chisels  and  gouges,  in  cast-steel.  Millwright 
c.'isejs  anf  gouges.  Turning  chisels  and  gouge.s  Sock 
clnsels  and  gouges.  Mortice  chisels.  Pli-iSmi;  plou, 
bits ;  and  moulding-irons.  1 

Spanners,  single  and  double-ended  improved  shiftii 
screw-keys.  Coach  wrenches. 

Improved  cylinder  and  best  double  railway  wrench* 

Screw  stocks  and  dies,  with  taper  and  plug  taps 

Wi  “re"'  (fivicJers;  „ 

Various  compasses,  pincers,  nippers,  punches  m 
Payers  for  different  purposes.  J  punenes,  ai 

Bulking  irons;  sheep-markers;  patent  saw  sets-  sfP, 
sn"ffe'C«nd  “ta 

scissors;  and  flower  gatherers  g  v" 

An  assortment  of  table  cutlery. 


112  Makin,  William,  Altercliffe  Steel  Works,  near 
Sheffield — Manufacturer. 

Paper-mill  rag-engine,  with  roller-bars  and  bottom 
plates,  made  of  the  best  cast-steel ;  it  is  intended  to  be 
used  for  grinding  ropes,  rags,  and  other  materials  into 
the  pulp,  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

[Rags,  rope,  & e.,  or  the  materials  of  which  paper  is 
made,  must  be  reduced  to  a  state  of  pulp;  to  accomplish 
this  there  lias  been  many  modes  devised,  but  that  in 
which  the  roller-bars  and  bottom  plates  are  used,  is  said 
to  be  the  best.  The  intention  of  the  roller-bar,  in  the 
first  place,  is  to  assist  in  washing  the  rags,  and  secondly, 
when  brought  to  a  nearer  connexion  with  the  bottom- 
plates,  which  is  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  cistern,  to 
break  the  fibres,  which  are  then  passed  away  in  a  filmy 
state.  The  water  being  dissipated,  the  minute  fibres  are 
deposited  on  a  surface  or  cylinder,  and  after  undergoing 
the  drying  process,  & c.,  eventually  become  paper  — 
W.  C.  A.] 

Plates  of  cast-steel,  polished  on  both  sides. 

Knives  for  rope  and  rag-cutting  machines;  horizontal 
cutters;  doctor  blades  for  paper  machine  rolls;  circular 
cutters  and  slitters;  crosscutting,  bench,  and  reel  knives- 
rope  and  mg  axes,  and  choppers  of  various  patterns. 

Tobacco-knives;  snuff-knives;  Miller’s  refined  cast -steel 
chisels  and  picks;  paper  makers’  rag-sorting  knives,  Ac. 

Samples  of  blister,  bar,  shear,  and  cast-steel,  used  in 
the  various  branches  of  the  manufactures  of  Sheffield. 

Samples  of  cast-steel,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  wire 
for  needles,  hackle-pins,  See.,  also  by  engineers,  machine- 
makers,  and  iroufounders. 


113  Spear  &  Jackson,  Sheffield  Manufacturers. 

Cast-steel  circular  saw,  5  feet  diameter,  machine  ground 
and  polished.  These  saws  are  toothed  with  a  dividing 
engine  which  renders  them  regular  on  the  edge,  and  are 
ground  and  polished  by  a  new  machine. 

Specimen  of  a  spring  steel  handsaw,  30  inches  long, 
with  polished  blade,  and  French  polished  ebony  handle, 
German  silver  electro-plated  shield  and  screws.  * 

Handsaws,  and  bright,  blue,  and  brass  hacksaws,  with 
polished  blades,  1' rench-polished  handles  of  various  kinds 
of  wood,  and  German  silver,  brass,  or  polished  iron 
screws;  mill-saws,  pitsaws,  crosscut  saws,  segment,  and 
other  kinds  suitable  for  the  home  and  foreign  markets. 

Ledger  blades  and  spiral  cutters  for  shearing  cloth; 
sheep  slitting  knives,  hay  and  straw  knives;  tanners  and 
curriers’  knives;  and  paper  knives.  Files  and  rasps. 

Specimen  of  an  American  wedge  axe,  with  solid  steel 
edge,  and  French  polished  rosewood  handle. 

Ldge  tools,  including  axes,  adzes,  augers,  mill  chisels, 
carpenters  chisels  and  gouges,  and  tools  used  by  builders, 
joiners,  carpenters,  shipwrights,  coopers,  Sec. 

Polished  cast-steel  plate  for  engravers. 

Specimens  of  cast  steel  in  bars. 


114  Penney,  Fred.,  Sheffield — -Manufacturer. 

Razors  of  different  qualities,  including  specimens  of  the 
>est  work  in  carving,  grindiug,  and  embossing  ;  new  in 
pattern  and  design. 

Mother-of-pearl  show-razor,  the  blade  embossed  with 
sci  oil  ornaments  and  Sheffield  arms  ;  carved  and  set  in 
siher:  the  work  on  the  blade  was  cut  by  the  grindstone. 

Specimen,  showing  the  different  stages  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  bliule,  all  contained  in  one  solid  piece  of 
cast-steel,  with  carved  mother-of-pearl  handle. 

115  Cocker,  Samuel,  &  Son,  The  Porter  SteelWorks, 

Sheffield — Manufacturers. 

fcteel  suitable  for  all  purposes,  from  one-sixteenth  of  an 
meh  and  larger.  Cast-steel  files,  of  warranted  quality, 
'"in  inch  to  40  inches  loug,  for  mechanical  purposes, 
watch  and  clock  makers,  dentists,  &c.  A  large  octagonal 
i  c,  displaying  on  its  surface  sixteen  different  cuts  in 
geuoral  use  ;  also  a  bar  of  steel,  showing  the  various 
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stages  of  file  manufacture  from  the  ingot  of  steel  to  the 
finished  file.  Circular  machine  files  for  sharpening  saws. 
Registered  circular  file  or  cutter,  for  filing  plane  surfaces, 
to  be  attached  to  machine-power,  suitable  for  filing  brass, 
steel,  iron,  ivory,  &c.  Cast-steel  wire  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion,  from  the  hair-spring  to  1  ,|;-inch  diameter,  being  the 
largest  size  ever  drawn.  Needles,  in  their  various  stages 
of  manufacture,  from  the  bar  iron,  as  imported  from 
Sweden,  to  the  finished  needle.  Sundry  specimens  of 
hackles  and  gills,  wool-combers’  broaches,  edge  tools, 
saws,  mill-picks,  and  chisels.  Wire-drawing  plates,  of  a 
peculiar  quality  of  steel,  made  only  by  the  exhibitors ; 
and  a  variety  of  other  articles. 


116  Hargreaves,  William,  &  Co.,  Sheffield — 
Manufacturers. 

Coromandel-wood  case,  lined  with  crimson  silk  velvet, 
containing  12  table-knives,  12  dessert  knives,  and  1  pair 
of  carvers — all  with  carved  ivory  handles,  of  three  various 
designs,  silver  ferrules,  and  highly-polished  steel  blades. 

Table-knives,  with  ivory  handles  and  silver  ferrules, 
intended  for  general  use. 

Table-knives,  with  fancy  wood  handles,  made  for  the 
North  American  market. 

Round-of-beef  carvers,  with  stag-horn  handles,  silver 
caps  and  ferrules,  and  highly-polished  steel  blades. 

Game  carvers,  with  carved  ivory  handles,  silver  ferrules, 
and  similar  blades. 

Bread  knife,  with  carved  ivory-handles,  silver  ferrule, 
and  highly-polished  steel  blade. 


117  Turner,  Tuomas,  &  Co.,  Suffolk  Works,  Sheffield — 
Manufacturers. 

Pair  of  Albert  venison  carvers,  G  feet  long,  with  stag 
antlers. 

liound-of-beef  slicers,  30  inches  long,  and  trowelled 
stag-slicers. 

Cases  of  carved  ivory  table  cutlery,  also  of  ivory  and 
pearl  silver  desserts. 

Table  cutlery  and  plated  on  steel  desserts. 

A  variety  of  carvers,  steels,  vegetable-forks,  cheese 
scoops,  butchers’  knives,  palette  knives,  glaziers’  knives, 
cooks’  knives,  &c. 

The  Prince  of  Wales’s  sailor’s  knife,  6  feet  long.  Gar¬ 
deners’  cutlery  and  sportsmen’s  knives. 

The  Cambrian  razor,  with  a  view  of  the  “  Suffolk 
Works,”  Sheffield,  engraved  on  the  ivory  haft;  and  pat¬ 
terns  of  razors. 

Sportsmen’s  knives  in  pearl,  & c.  Various  patterns  of 
pocket  and  penknives. 

Stone-saw,  used  for  cutting  Bath  and  other  freestone. 
Circular,  hand,  and  back-saws,  &c. 

Card  of  files,  such  as  are  in  general  use. 


118  Ai.gor,  J.,  105  Eldon  Street,  Sheffield — 
Manufacturer. 

Knives  for  shoemakers,  clickers,  and  curriers  ;  shoe¬ 
makers’  and  American  peg -knives  ;  farriers’  and  German 
saddlers’  knives  ;  German  shoe-knife. 

Joiners’  and  cabinet-makers’  blades. 

Shoemakers’  and  curriers’  steels. 

Saddlers’  half-moon  knife ;  Russian  shoemakers’  knives. 
Knives  for  coopers,  painters,  and  glaziers. 

Plumbers’  shave  hook.  Butchers’  knives. 

Bread  knife;  Newfoundland  fishknives., 

Basketmakers’  knives  and  bodkins. 

Cooks’  knives’  ;  palette  knives.  Butchers’  steel. 


119  Parkin  &  Marshall,  Telegraph  Works,  Sheffield — 

Manufacturers. 

Table  and  dessert  knives,  with  carvers,  fluted  pearl 
handles,  silver  ferrules,  and  polished  blades. 

Fish-carvers:  with  the  blade  in  open  work  ornamented 
with  appropriate  emblems,  and  forks  to  correspond. 

Case  of  fish -carvers:  with  shark  design. 

Pair  of  melon-carvers,  with  blade  of  new  design,  and 
fluted  pearl  handles. 

[22.] 


Trays  of  plated-on-steel  desserts,  in  carved  pearl  handles 
with  silver  ferrules,  with  the  blades  chased  and  orna¬ 
mented. 

Tray  of  plated  desserts,  with  fluted  ivory  handles,  and 
silver  ferrules. 

An  assortment  of  bread  knives,  with  carved  handles  in 
ivory  and  wood. 

Large  slicera.  Trowel  hand  slicers.  A  varied  assort¬ 
ment  of  table-knives,  carvers,  &e. 


1 20  Ellin,  T.,  &  Co.,  Sheffield — Manufacturers. 

Shoemakers’  knives,  with  common  and  rosewood  handles, 
in  various  sizes. 

Glaziers’  knives,  with  cocoa  handles.  Painters’  stop¬ 
ping-knife,  with  ebony  bandies.  Oyster  knives.  Farriers’ 
paring  knife. 

Table  knife,  with  ox-bone  handle,  and  “common  point,” 
being  the  shape  used  fifty  years  ago. 

The  original  “Sheffield  Whittle.”  Oyster  knife,  Bil¬ 
lingsgate  pattern.  Leather-cutter’s  knife,  with  wooden 
handle.  Root  knife,  with  cocoa  handle. 

Carving-knife  and  fork,  self-horn  handles.  Carving 
knives  ;  bread,  spear  and  cut-point  knives  ;  of  various 
sizes,  and  handles  of  different  kinds. 

Table  knives  and  forks,  with  mother-of-pearl,  ivory, 
ebony,  horn,  cocoa,  and  bone  handles. 

Steels,  with  black  horn,  stag,  self,  and  ivory  handles. 

Cork  and  pallet  knives.  Butchers’  steels  and  knives. 

Office  knives,  with  cocoa  and  ivory  handles. 

Round-of-beef  slicers,  with  buck,  stag,  and  horn  handles. 

Carving-knife,  24-inch  blade;  with  strong  horn  handle. 


121  Oliver,  Wm.,  Sheffield — Manufacturer. 

Case  of  cutlery,  consisting  of  forty  pieces  of  miniature 
cutlery,  from  3-8ths  of  an  inch  to  4  inches:  the  smallest 
pair  will  go  through  an  ordinary  tobacco-pipe.  Silver 
pistol. 

Handle  table-knives,  as  manufactured  in  1800,  green 
ivory,  round  point;  handle  table-knives,  as  manufactured 
iu  1750.  Venison-carvers,  and  steel,  set  in  elephants’ 
tusks  of  miniature  size.  Jones’s  patent  game-carvers,  and 
steel,  set  iu  fawn's  feet,  mounted  in  silver. 

122  Wilkinson,  William,  A  Son,  Grhnesthorpc, 

Sheffield — Man  ufacturere. 

Sheep  and  horse  shears. 

Shears  for  glovers,  thatchers,  and  weavers. 


123  Gilbert  Brothers,  Sheffield — Manufacturers. 
A  variety  of  superior  razors. 


1 24  Steer  &  Webster,  Castle  Hill  Works,  Sheffield — 

Manufacturers. 

Gold  and  silver  scissors ;  surgeons’  scissors ;  and  a 
variety  of  scissors  in  general  use. 

Tailors’  shears;  cases  holding  scissors. 

Nippers  (champagne  and  nail). 

Horticultural  tools,  such  as  garden  and  slide  pruning- 
sliears.  _ 

125  Wostenholm,  G.,  Washington  Works,  Sheffield — 

Manufacturer. 

A  variety  of  cutlery. 

126  Whiteley,  Elizabeth,  12  Noncich  Street, 

Sheffield  Park — Manufacturer. 

Fine  cast-steel  scissors. 

127  Shearer,  John,  Eldon  Street,  Sheffield — 

Manufacturer. 

Shears,  polished  and  bronzed,  viz.,  sheep,  of  new  Aus¬ 
tralian,  Leicester  Tomlins,  and  midland  county  patterns; 
horse,  Newmarket  best;  glove,  for  the  trade;  and  wea¬ 
vers’,  for  the  home  and  American  markets. 

Weaver’s  knife  and  nipper,  and  single  nipper. 

[The  latter  are  used  by  weavers  for  removing,  joining, 
clipping,  and  picking  out  ends,  &o.,  which  arise  by 

3  A 
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breaking  or  joining  of  threads  in  the  process  of  weav  ing. 
— W.  C.  A.] 

Pair  of  best  polished  gilt  trowel-shank  sheep-shears,  in 
miniature;  having  within  the  shanks  boxes  which  con- 
tain  seven  articles  each,  miniatures  of  trowel -shanks, 
three  pairs,  and  other  kinds  of  sheep-shears,  one  pair 
each  of  weavers’  shears,  burling-iron,  knife-nipper,  and 
single  picker;  there  are  also  four  articles  contained  in  the 
backs,  miniatures  of  different  patterns  of  sheep-shears, 
two  in  each  back ;  yet  the  weight  of  the  whole  combined 
does  not  exceed  17^  ounces. 


128  Marples,  Robert,  Sheffield-  Manufacturer. 

Centre-bit,  9-inch.  Best  plated  square,  24-inch.  Set 
of  forty-two  bright  brace-bits.  Best  ebony  and  horn 
pricker-pads,  with  eight  tools  each.  Best  mitre-square, 
8-inch. 

Best  London  pattern  tumscrews,  ebony,  and  oval 
handle,  5  inches  each.  Gentleman’s  turnscrew.  Im¬ 
proved  sliding  T  bevil.  Best  plated  square,  3-inch.  Best 
ebony  saw-pad;  small  boxwood  saw-pad. 

Best  handled  saw-set.  Best  plated  spirit-level,  8-inch. 
Best  screw-slide  mortice-gauge.  Saw  and  frame.  Plated 
and  ebony,  ebony  circular,  London  pattern,  boxwood, 
and  best  screwed  and  plated  spokeshaves. 

Improved  plated  brace,  boxwood.  Registered  self- 
acting  brace,  inlaid  with  pearl.  Newly-invented  lever- 
brace,  beech-wood,  plated.  Best  sliell-gimlet.  Patent 
screw  and  improved  auger  gimlets. 


129  Taylor,  Henry,  105  Filzwillhm  Street,  Sheffield  - 
Manufacturer. 

Tools  for  engravers,  carvers,  and  print-cutters.  Bur¬ 
nishers  and  scrapers. 

Hand-drawn  steel.  Fancy  turning  and  plasterers' 
moulding  tools.  Sail-makers’  needles.  Sculptors’ chisels. 
Screw-tools.  Sticking-knife. 


1 30  Holmes,  C.,  90  Wellim/ton  Street,  Sheffield— 
Designer  and  Manufacturer. 
Specimens  of  table  knives. 

New  registered  bolster. 


131  Hardy,  Robert  E.,  Burmliall  Street,  Sheffield— 
Manufacturer. 

Carved  bread  and  plated  dessert  knives. 

Nut-picks  and  instruments  for  ladies’  work. 

Boxes  and  gentlemen’s  dressing  cases. 


132  Martin,  Stephen,  29  Norfolk  Street,  Sheffield— 

Manufacturer. 

kimla  of  razors’  manufacture 
from  Sheffield  steel,  in  a  variety  of  handles,  viz.,  peai 
tortoiseshell,  ivory,  bone,  horn,  hoof,  &c.,  plain  ai 

Sous  bo6xes  °m  °ne  t0  S6tS  °f  SCVen'  °n  cards>  and 

1 33  Newbould  &  Owen,  Sheffield- Manufacturers. 
Samples  of  best  steel  polished  goods,  including  ne 

rodumroved  SC1S80rS  for  tailors>  Paper-hangers,  bartei 
horse-tnmmers,  pruners.  See.  b  ’  Dei 


1  33a  Newbould  &  Baildon,  Surrey  Works,  She 
Manufacturers. 

■ireR!S;^e?i0f  R°bert8’  patent  fable-cutlery.  The 
ThePeS1S  °f  rC3istcred  Dory -handled  table -1 

Specimens  of  table-knives  with  silver  handles. 


134  Winks,  Benjamin,  &  Sons,  Sheffield — 
Manufacturers. 

Samples  of  razors  and  table-knives. 

Samples  of  two  and  four  razors  in  cases. 


135  IIawcroft,  William,  k  Sons,  Sheffield— 
Manufacturers. 

Razors,  with  ivory,  pearl,  and  tortoiseshell  handles. 
Cases  of  razors.  Articles,  illustrative  of  the  process  of 
manufacture. 

Large  show-razor,  embellished  with  the  figures  of 
Peace  and  Plenty,  and  the  Royal,  Sheffield,  and  Cutlers’ 
Arms. 


130  Jones,  John,  B  rat  Field  Terrace,  Sheffield _ 

Inventor,  Patentee,  and  Manufacturer. 

Improved  dinner-knife  and  carvers,  with  a  new  form  of 
blade,  the  whole  length  of  which  can  be  made  use  of. 

Rust-preventive  composition,  for  the  preservation  of 
table-knives,  fire-irons,  fenders,  machinery,  and  military 
stores. 

Specimens  of  steel  goods  which  were  exposed  to  the 
open  air  for  six  days  and  nights,  the  bright  parts  having 
been  protected  with  the  rust -preventive  composition.  ° 


137  Nicholson,  William,  1 7  Sycamore  Strcef,  Sheffield 
— Manufacturer. 

Knives  with  carved  profiles  of  the  Royal  Family.  Single 
and  double-blade  penknives.  American  daggers  and  spear 
knives.  Whamcliffe,  Norfolk,  and  Congress  knives. 
American  cotton-knives.  Improved  American  hunting- 
knives,  See. 


138  Journeymen  File-makers  of  Sulk  held — 
Producers. 

Files  and  rasps  of  various  sorts  and  sizes,  suitable  for 
mechanics,  engineers,  &c. 

Large  file,  54  inches  long,  cut  after  the  form  and 
manner  in  which  files  are  generally  done,  to  show  the 
various  forms  of  light  and  shade.  Designed  and  executed 
by  Hiram  Younge,  of  Sheffield. 


[File-making  is  a  manufacture  which  is  still  in  a  great 
measure  confined  to  Sheffield.  It  is  peculiar  that  hitherto 
no  machine  has  been  constructed  capable  of  producing 
files  which  rival  those  cut  by  the  human  hand.  Machine- 
made  files  have  not  the  “bite”  which  hand-cut  files  have: 
this  is  accounted  for  by  the  peculiar  facilities  of  the 
human  wrist  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  particular  angle 
suitable  to  produce  the  proper  “cut.”  “Small  files  are 
mado  out  of  best  cast-steel;  those  of  n  larger  size  from 
ordinary  steel;  flat  files  are  forged  on  an  ordinary  study. 
Other  forms  on  bolsters,  with  the  indentature  correspond 
ing  to  the  shape  required  being  thereon  impressed,  a 
chisel  wider  than  the  blank  to  he  cut  is  used  as  the  only 
instrument  to  form  the  teeth:  it  is  moved  by  the  hand 
with  the  greatest  nicety.  After  cutting,  and  previous  to 
arclening,  the  file  is  immersed  in  some  adhesive  sub¬ 
stance,  such  as  ale-grounds,  in  which  salt  has  been  dis¬ 
solved.  this  protects  the  teeth  from  the  direct  action  of 
the  fire;  it  is  then  immersed  perpendicularly  in  water; 
cleansed  by  finishing.”— W.  C.  A .  ] 
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Mafpin  Si  Brothers,  Sheffield  ami  London — 
j  _  Manufacturers. 

*.  portsmans  knife,  in  pearl,  gold-mounted.  Exhibited 
oi  wo,  mans  hip.  Sportsmen’s  hunting,  angling,  and 
In.".  ^ mcriean  hunting  and  dagger  knives. 

i.inu  i  e,  Norfolk,  Rutland,  Richmond,  Eglinton,  and 
i-*fnon  "lme8,  Ladies’  and  gentlemen’s  pen  and  pocket 
arl,\T  j°.  every  variety.  Machines  for  making  pens, 
‘  J,-c  0  ?\ei7  style  of  writing.  Gardeners'  pruning, 
grafting,  and  budding  knives.  Paper-folding  knives. 


KINGDOM.] 


INCLUDING  LOCKS  AND  GRATES.  fi09 

L.  M.  N.  0.  18  to  20,  &  25  to  27 ;  0.  9,  &  V.  3  to  29. 


Fish  carvers,  in  silver,  plated,  and  electro-gilt,  designed 
after  the  Italian  and  Grecian  styles  of  ornament. 

Silver,  pearl,  and  ivory  handled  dessert-knives  and 
forks,  with  silver  and  plated  blades,  chased. 

Table  cutlery,  with  handles  of  silver,  ivory,  plated, 
German-silver,  self-tip,  black  tip,  bone,  stag,  porcelain, 
and  wood.  Carving  and  slicing  knives  and  forks. 

Knife-sharpening  instruments,  cheese-scoops,  palette- 
knives,  cooks’  and  butter  knives. 

Carved-wood  bread  platters,  with  suitable  designs  and 
mottoes. 

Bread  knives,  with  carved  and  fluted  ivory  and  wood 
handles. 

Specimens  of  the  registered  lancet-edge  razor :  exhibited 
for  keen  and  durable  edge.  Specimens  of  the  army  and 
navy  razor. 

Old  English,  concave,  guard,  and  Indian  steel  razors, 
and  seven -day  razors  in  cases. 

Hair,  nail,  and  cutting-out  scissors,  paper-lamp,  prun¬ 
ing,  and  horse  scissors ;  also,  scissors  for  drapers,  tailors, 
&c.  Ladies’  fancy-work  scissors. 


140  Hoolk,  Robson,  &  Hoole,  Green  Lane  Worlts, 
Sheffield — Manufacturers , 

Bright  register-stoves,  with  burnished  steel  and  or¬ 
molu  mouldings;  the  same,  fitted  with  a  porcelain  and 
bright  hearth-plate,  forming  a  fender. 

Cast-iron  register-stove  and  mantelpiece,  with  or-molu 
mountings;  the  iron  left  in  its  natural  state,  and  secured 
from  rust. 

Bright  register-stove,  with  or-molu,  hollow,  and  bronzed 
ornaments. 

Burnished  steel  register-stove,  with  figures  and  or-molu 
mountings,  llegister-stove  in  cast-iron;  the  same  stoves 
according  to  Stephens’  patent. 

Burnished  steel  register  stove,  with  or-molu  spandrils 
and  mouldings. 

Bright  register-stove  and  cliimney-piece,  with  or-molu 
mountings  and  cast-iron  spandrils,  as  taken  from  the 
sand,  but  secured  from  rust. 

Bright  register-stove,  with  stamped  burnished  steel 
ornaments.  Register  stoves  with  porcelain  cheeks. 

Cast-iron  register-stove,  invented  and  registered  by 
John  Finlay,  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow,  for  curing  smoky 
chimneys,  and  economising  the  consumption  of  fuel. 

Black  register-stove  in  cast-iron.  Ornamental  hot-air 
pedestal  stove. 

Burnished  steel  fenders,  with  metal  and  or-molu 
mountings.  Bronzed  fender,  with  steel  mountings.  Dead 
or  sprung  steel  fenders,  with  stamped  burnished  steel 
ornaments.  Bronzed,  black,  and  cast-iron  fenders. 

Specimens  of  ornamental  castings. 


142  Clayton,  George,  o  Imc  Street,  Sheffield — 
Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  table  cutlery  in  black  tip,  self-tip,  white 
bone,  German  silver,  ivory,  and  plated  on  steel  in  ivory 
and  pearl  handles. 

A  large  bread -knife. 


143  Bagshaw,  "William,  37  Spring  Street,  Sheffield — 
Manufacturer. 

Assortment  of  fine  penknives. 


144  Barge,  Henry,  Loir  Street,  Sheffield — 
Manufacturer. 

Collection  of  pocket-knives,  of  various  styles,  with  orna¬ 
mental  handles  in  ivory,  pearl,  stag,  &c. 

American  hunting-knives,  &c. 


145  Bricgs,  S.,  186  Solly  Street,  Sheffield — 
Manufacturer. 

Shoemakers’  awls  and  tacks,  for  basket,  mattress,  and 
staymakers  ;  sacking  and  saddlers’  needles,  &c. 
Bookbinders’  or  printers’  bodkins. 

Joiners’  improved  brad-awls  and  punches  ;  cabinet¬ 
makers’  improved  awls. 


Centre  and  other  punches.  Shoemakers’  pegging  awls, 
feathered  ;  birdcage-makers’  and  various  other  awls. 

Packing-needles,  polished. 

Gentlemen’s  portable  hand-pad,  complote  with  bits. 

Shoemakers’  awl-blades,  blued ;  improved,  or  French 
pattern;  French,  or  4-square;  Liverpool,  or  fiat  points ; 
portable,  and  in  self-tip  handle,  complete  with  awls. 

Curriers’  steels,  handled. 

Nut-picker,  ivory-handled,  round  rim,  and  self-tip, 
plain. 

American  socket-vice,  improved  for  pegged  boots  and 
shoes. 


14G  Hardy,  T.,  9  Moore  Street,  Sheffield— 
Manufacturer. 

Stilettoes,  crochet-needles,  button  hooks,  nail  files, 
corkscrews,  tweezers,  boot  hooks,  Sec.,  in  pearl,  ivory, 
tortoiseshell,  stag,  polished  steel  handles,  for  fitting  up 
ladies’  work-boxes,  companions,  gentlemen’s  dressing 
cases,  See. 


147  Sellers,  John,  Sheffield — Manufacturer. 

Razors,  and  cases  of  razors.  Fine  penknives,  Wharn- 
cliffe  and  Congress  knives. 

Pocket  and  sportsmen’s  knives,  including  “  The  Ilare- 
wood  knife,”  "Norfolk knife,”  "Rutland  knife,”  "  Walton 
fishing-knife,”  "  Wilkinson  knife,”  See. 

Surgeons’  cutting  instruments.  Tools  for  the  use  of 
engravers  on  steel  and  copper.  Pen-making  machines. 

Steel  plate  for  the  use  of  engravers,  machine-ruled,  by 
C.  Mottram,  Esq.,  of  London.  The  sky  tint  upon  this 
plate  is  perhaps  the  most  severe  test  to  which  a  steel  plate 
can  be  subjected;  the  surface  is  free  from  spots  or  seams; 
and  it  is  exhibited  to  show  that  steel  is  well  adapted  to 
the  wants  of  the  etcher  and  engraver. 

Proof  impression  from  the  plate  on  India  paper. 

[An  entire  cliauge  in  engraving  has  taken  place  by  the 
substitution  of  steel  for  copper  plates.  An  engraving 
made  upon  copper  is  speedily  rendered  useless  by  the 
pi’oeess  of  inking,  and  the  friction  necessary  to  remove 
the  superfluous  ink.  The  rubbing  until  whitening  to 
clean  the  face  of  the  plate,  wears  away  the  surface,  and 
renders  it  valueless  after  a  few  thousand  impressions. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  a  steel  plate;  an  instance  is  on 
record  where  500,000  copies  were  printed  from  one  plate. 

The  Queen’s  head  on  the  postage  stamp  has  been  only 
once  engraved.  It  had,  in  1842,  been  multiplied  6,000 
times,  that  is  to  say,  the  original  produced  6,000  plates, 
which  printed  all  the  postage  stamps  of  the  above  kind 
which  had  been  used  since  the  introduction  of  Rowland 
Hill’s  measm-e  up'to  the  period  stated. 

The  multiplication  of  a  steel  plate  is  a  feature  of  some 
importance:  a  plate  is  engraved  and  hardened;  from  this 
an  impression  is  taken  upon  a  softened  steel  roller;  this 
steel  roller  is  then  hardened,  and  softened  steel  plates 
being  passed  under  it,  an  impression  is  imparted  to  them; 
they  are  in  turn  hardened,  and  are  equal  to  the  original 
as  to  their  impressions.  This  method  is  adopted  in  bank¬ 
note  engraving ;  and  the  postage-stamp  plates  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  same  means. — W.  C.  A.] 

149  Nowill,  John,  &  Sons,  Sh cfficld—U&n ufacturers. 

Assortment  of  knives  for  the  Levant  trade. 

Assortment  of  cutlery,  comprising  ladies’  and  gentle¬ 
men’s  pen  and  pocket  knives. 

A  similar  assortment  mounted  in  gold  and  silver. 

Paper  folding-knives.  Sporting-knives. 

Indian  hunting-knives.  Silver  fruit-knives. 

Case  of  carved  pearl  plated  dessert  knives  and  forks. 

Nail  knives  and  nail  files.  Fittings  for  gentlemen’s 
dressing-cases,  ladies’  companions,  See. 

German  smoking  knives.  Pen-machine  knives.  Pencil- 
knives. 

3  A  2 
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Class  22. — GENERAL  HARDWARE, 

L.  M.  N.  0.  18  to  20,  &  25  to  27 ;  0.  9,  &  P.  3  to  29. 


Glaziers’  ivory  diamond-holders,  registered  by  W. 
Harris,  January,  1845. 

Solid  ivory  handle,  containing  pencil  and  penholder, 
with  silver  cigar-holder,  toothpick,  and  nail-cleaner, 
erasing-blade  and  nail-file,  and  four  pen-blades,  put  toge¬ 
ther  without  a  rivet  being  visible. 

Solid  ivory  handle  pen-knife,  with  slide  pencil  and  pen¬ 
holder.  _ 

Coromandel -wood  cases  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  s  toilet 

cutlery. 

Case  containing  silver  dessert  knife,  fork,  and  spoon. 
Cases  containing  two,  three,  four,  and  seven  razors 
each. 

Assortment  of  razors  in  ivory,  pearl,  and  tortoiseshell 
handles. 

Pair  of  razors  in  pearl  handles,  framed  with  silver,  and 
the  cutlers’  arms  carved  in  relief  on  the  handles. 


150  Aioiitage,  M.  &  H.,  Mousehole  Forge,  near  Sheffield 
— Manufacturers. 

Engineers’,  coachsmiths’,  and  boilermakers’  anvils. 
Double  piked  smiths’  anvil.  Double  arched  jobbing 
anvil.  Sawsmiths’  anvil.  Pattern  anvils. 

Set  of  grinders’  screws  and  plates.  Smiths’  vice.  Pattern 
smiths’  vice.  Sawsmiths’  vice. 

Large  water  tue-iron.  Pattern  water  tue-iron. 

Sledge  hammer.  Smiths’  hand  hammer.  Cross  and 
straight  pealed  hand  hammer's. 

Engineers’  and  millwrights’  hammers,  different  kinds. 

Joiners’  claw  hammer.  Masons’  tools  of  different 
kinds. 


151  Elliot,  J.,  Townhead  Street,  Sheffield — 
Manufacturer. 

Pattern  razors,  manufactured  of  the  best  steel,  exhibited 
for  temper,  design,  and  workmanship. 

Frame-back  razor,  ground  exceedingly  thin,  and  cannot 
require  to  be  again  ground,  thus  retaining  a  fine  and 
durable  edge,  and  increasing  greatly  the  ease  of  shaving. 
The  gold,  silver,  steel,  German-silver,  or  brass  backs, 
form  an  elegant  contrast  to  the  blade,  and  enhance  the 
beauty  of  appearance  as  well  as  afford  more  opportunity 
for  originality  of  design  and  skill  in  execution. 

Pearl-tang  razor,  constructed  to  prevent  rust. 

Razors  with  hollow-ground  blades  are  especially  de¬ 
signed  for  barbers’  use.  These  do  not  require  to  be  again 
ground,  on  account  of  their  extreme  thinness. 

[Two  workmen  are  always  engaged  in  razor-making. 
The  rod  of  steel  of  which  they  are  made  is  about  half  an 
inch  in  breadth,  and  of  sufficient  thickness  to  form  the 
back.  The  stake  upon  which  they  are  forged  is  rounded 
on  both  sides  of  the  top,  which  is  instrumental  in  thin¬ 
ning  the  edge,  and  much  facilitates  the  operation  of 
grinding.  The  blades  are  then  hardened  and  tempered 
in  the  ordinary  way,  with  the  exception,  that  they  aro 
placed  on  their  back  on  an  iron  plate,  and  the  moment 
they  assume  a  straw  colour  of  a  deep  shade  they  are  re- 

mnvoH  *  v 


The  grinding  follows,  on  a  stone  revolving  in  wa 
then  glazing  on  a  wooden  disc.  The  fine  polish  is  iri 

*°°den  wheel>  haviu«  its  circumference  cove 
with  buff  leather,  which  is  covered  with  crocus  ' 
ornamentation  of  the  blade,  by  etching  with  acid 
gilding,  if  such  is  required,  is  the  last  process. -W.  C. 
Scales  with  registering  dial. 

154  Webster,  George,  Howard  Street,  Sheffield- 
Manufacturer. 

16! 
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black-handled  full  sized  concave  and  “long  cut;”  jvor  . 
handled  concave  “flat  tang”  and  “long  cut;”  ivo'rv 
handled  tastefully  ground  fancy  concave  and  “bug  cut,’’ 
Table-knives  “bolster”  balanced:  black  tip  ivory  and 
silver  plated  handled  “half  Waterloo,”  with  moulded 
fluted  new  pattern  “bolster”  balanced;  ivory -handled 
“flat  top  hollow”  table-knives;  “oval  bolster”  and 
“  Waterloo  bolster”  balanced;  self-tip  and  ivory-handled 
with  “half  Waterloo”  double  thread  hollow  “"moulded” 
new  pattern  “bolster;”  black  tip-handled,  with  eight 
square  four  threaded  new  pattern  “bolster”  balanced- 
self-tip  and  ivory-handled,  with  half  Waterloo  flat  ton 
fluted  new  pattern  bolster;  silver-plated  dessert  knives 
with  registered  emblematical  design  handle,  and  chased 
blades;  pearl-handled  plated  dessert  knife,  with  em¬ 
blematical  ferrule. 


[By  “balanced”  is  meant  tho  lnmdle  counter  balanc¬ 
ing  the  blade,  thereby  lifting  it  up  from  the  table  — 
W.  C.  A.] _ 

156  Ellis,  I.,  188  UVrt  Street,  Glossop  Hoad,  Sheffield 

— Manufacturer. 

Card  of  razors,  manufactured  from  the  best  steel. 

Table  knives;  butchers’,  pallet,  putty,  and  stopping 
knives. 

157  Deakin,  G.,  8:;  Arundel  Street,  Sheffield — Inventor 

and  Manufacturer. 

Scissors  of  various  patterns,  with  bent  blades  and 
handles,  intended  for  clipping  horses,  with  gutta  pereha 
covering  the  bows,  whereby  they  are  not  liable  to  gall ; 
scissors  with  bows  covered  with  leather;  and  without 
covering. 

Horse-clipping  and  trimming  scissors,  having  the  bows 
covered  with  an  elastic  composition,  to  save  the  hand. 
Scissors  with  the  bows  and  handles  covered  with  the 
elastic  composition. 

Elastic  metallic  combs,  of  different  patterns  and  kinds, 
used  in  clipping  and  trimming  horses. 

Lamps  for  singeing  horses,  after  clipping. 

Tailors’  shears,  possessing  power  in  cutting,  ease  for 
the  hand,  and  durability.  Forged  or  wrought  solid. 


K>8  DLAOC,  Herbert  \\  EST,  Fa'd,  near  Chest  erfi.  Id, 
Derbyshire — Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Reaping  hooks,  sickles,  and  scythes  for  cutting  corn, 
grass,  Sec.: — 

1.  h  or  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  Surrey,  Hamp¬ 
shire,  Dorchester,  Berks,  and  Bucks.  2.  Wales  and 
Salop.  3.  Staffordshire  and  Cheshire.  4.  Isle  of  Wight. 
>.  North  of  England.  6.  Sussex,  Surrey,  and  the  United 
States.  7.  Berks,  Bucks,  Kent,  Surrey,  Hants,  and 
Canada.  8.  Lincolnshire,  Norfolk,  and  Cambridgeshire. 
It  Indies  and  America,  for  cutting  indigo.  1 0.  Cornwall, 
Guernsey,  and  Jersey.  11.  Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and 
Cambridgeshire.  12.  Scotland.  13.  Cutting  garden - 
ledges.  14.  Sussex  and  Surrey.  15.  Yorkshire  and 
io  England.  16.  Indies.  17.  Cutting  beans. 

18.  Thatcher’s  knife.  10.  Spain.  20.  Yorkshire  and 
-North  ol  England.  21.  Leicestershire,  Northampton¬ 
shire  Worcestershire,  Notts,  Berks,  and  Bucks.  22.  Staf¬ 
fordshire,  W  orcestershire,  Warwickshire,  and  Canada. 

,  ;  E-eland,  South.  24.  Ireland,  North.  25.  Hertford¬ 
shire  Cambridgeshire,  Cheshire,  and  Beds.  26.  Beds 
and  Hertfordshire.  27.  Australia.  28.  Kent.  20.  Fo¬ 
am  .  .30.  Russia.  31.  Holland  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  32.  United  States.  33.  Sussex.  34.  Ireland, 
rfo.  Cutting  and  cleaning  hedges.  36.  Patent  scythe. 
oi. ^ Crown,  or  hammered. 

1  he  novelty  is  in  the  formation,  easy  and  improved 
lam  es,  suitable  grinding,  and  the  general  completion. 
I  He  reaping  and  bagging  books  are  made  of  cast-steel. 

lo9  Unwin  &  Rogers,  Rockingham  Works,  124 
•  <"  hingham  St.,  Sheffield —  Manufacturers. 

.’Oulu  k,u''ei5  American  and  Indian  hunting  knives. 
fmo'-1  ’  :necl5,  clagger,  or  dirk  knives,  suitable  for  the 
nf  u./'Vi1  anc\  ®0UPl  America.  Pistol  knives,  in  a  variety 
handles,  with  single  and  double  barrels. 


Kingdom.] 


INCLUDING  LOCKS  AND  GRATES. 

L.  M.  N.  0.  18  to  20,  &  25  to  27 ;  0.  9,  &  P.  3  to  29. 


Gil 


Pencil  knives,  of  registered  patterns,  and  various  other 
kinds,  with  pearl,  tortoise-shell,  and  other  handles.  Cigar 
knives,  of  registered  and  other  patterns.  Sportsman’s 
knives  in  great  variety.  Desk  knives,  with  folders  and 
erasing  blades.  Comb  knives,  with  pencil,  six-inch  rule, 
and  other  articles. 

Knife,  fork,  and  spoon  knives,  in  cases  and  rolls. 
Garden  knires,  with  vine,  prunere,  saws,  budding  blades, 
See. 

Pen-machine  knives  of  all  kinds.  Scissor  knives  of 
various  sorts.  Fly-open  knives,  with  and  without  guards. 
Sailors’  knives,  with  copper  swivels.  Pen  and  pocket 
knives. 

Razors  of  fine  quality  in  mother-of-pearl,  tortoise-shell, 
ivory,  and  other  bandies.  Lancets  and  farriers’  knives. 

Fleams  for  bleeding  cattle;  various  blades  in  brass  and 
other  handles. 

Nail  files,  button  hooks,  and  various  fancy  articles, 
for  ladies’  companions  and  gentlemen’s  dressing-cases. 


160  Marriott  Sc  Atkinson,  Fitzalan  Works , 
Sheffield — Manufacturers. 


1  to  65.  Various  files  and 
rasps,  of  different  sizes, 
and  for  a  variety  of  pur¬ 
poses. 

06  and  67.  Steel  moulds 
for  files. 

68  Forged  blank  for  file. 

69  Forged  blank  for  file, 
lighted. 

70  Groomed  blank  for 
file. 

71 


s . 
75 


Cut  file. 

Finished  file. 

Bar  iron. 

74  Bar  or  blister  stoel 

75  Cast-steel  ingot. 

76  Rolled  bar  steel, 
coach  springs. 

77  Double  shear  steel. 

78  Oval  cast 
chisels. 


79  Round  cast  steel  for 
spindles. 

80  Square  cast  steel  for 
tools. 

Model  springs,  viz.: — 

81  Locomotive  engine. 

82  Dray. 

88  Railway  waggon. 

84  Railway  first-class  car¬ 
riage. 

85  Elliptic,  for  carriage. 

86  Gig  or  light  cart. 

87  Model  file,  20  inches 
long,  divided  into  compart¬ 
ments  of  the  various  descrip¬ 
tions  of  teeth  required  for 

for  files  and  rasps.  Supported 
by  two  pedestalson  a  plateau 
of  burnished  cast  steel,  con- 
steel,  for  I  taining  a  view  of  Fitzalan 
Works. 


1  G0a  Fearncomre,  H.,  Wolverhampton — Manufacturer. 

Portable  wash-stands,  grained  mahogany,  painted, 
veined  imitation  Sienna  marble.  Coal  vases,  fiat  top, 
painted  hawking-party,  nautilus  shell,  &c.  Oval  disli- 
covers.  Tea-trays,  painted,  and  Elizabethan.  Copper 
bronze  kettles,  stands,  and  lamp.  Spittoons.  Ewers 
and  basins.  Revolving  and  perpetual  almanacks.  Date 
indicator.  Hot-water  jug.  Tea  caddies.  Coffee-pot, 
boiler,  and  filter.  Tureen.  Hot-water  dish  and  cover. 
Dressing-case.  Some  of  these  articles  are  registered. 


1G2  Marsh  Brothers  &  Co.,  Sheffield — Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  steel  used  for  tools,  cutlery,  See.  Table 
and  small  cutlery.  Butchers’  knives;  razors;  edge  tools; 
files;  scythes;  hay-knife;  straw -knife.  Spring  for  rail¬ 
way  trucks,  waggons,  Sec. 


1  63  Brooksijank,  A.,  Malinda  Works,  Sheffield — 
Manufacturer. 

Files  and  rasps  of  different  sizes,  adapted  for  the  use  of 
engineers,  joiners,  &c.;  manufactured  from  the  best  cast- 
steel. 


164  Worrali,,  Haixam,  &  Co.,  Sheffield — 
Manufacturers. 

Hackles,  circular  gills,  and  other  gills  for  flax-dressing. 
Samples  of  cast-steel  wire  in  coils  and  lengths. 

Spiral  springs  for  balances  and  machinery. 

Brass  spurs  for  self-acting  templets. 

Specimens  of  needles  in  different  stages  of  manufactures. 
Samples  of  hackle  and  gill  pins. 

Set  of  brush-makers’  engine-combs. 

Cast-steel  broaches  for  wool-combing. 


165  Cousins,  J.,  &  Sons,  Garden  Street,  Sheffield — 
Manufacturers. 

Paper  scissors  and  bankers’  scissors ;  tailors’  scissors  ; 
horse-trimming  scissors. 

Ladies’  cuttiug-out  and  fancy  scissors. 

Grape-scissors  and  flower-gathorers  to  hold. 
Gentlemen’s  budding-scissors  and  flcfwer-gatherers. 
Gentlemen’s  nail-scissors  ;  left-handed  scissors. 
Gardeners’  budding-scissors  to  hold. 


1GG  Hutton,  Joseph,  Didgeway,  Sheffield — 
Manufacturer. 

Two  bars  of  iron  and  one  of  cast-steel.  Two  and  a  half 
bars  of  iron,  and  half  bars  of  cast-steel,  welded  together 
under  a  tilt  (water  or  steam  power  hammer),  and  to  be 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  scythes  and  edge-tools  ; 
also  for  the  moro  effectual  prevention  of  housebreaking, 
the  steel,  when  tempered  in  water,  presenting  a  powerful 
resistance,  while  its  elasticity  rondel's  it  applicable  to  the 
lining  of  curved  window-shutters,  doors,  Sec. 

Berkshire  hooks,  for  reaping,  to  bo  used  in  the  manner 
of  a  Hainault  scythe. 

Riveted  scythe,  composed  of  strips  of  cast-steel  between 
two  layers  of  iron.  Riveted  Berkshire  hooks,  formed  in 
same  manner,  both  water  hardened. 

Pair  of  cart  axles,  with  revolving  spherical  bushes, 
upon  a  principle  which  is  applicable  to  railway  carriages, 
heavy  machinery  purposes.  Sec.  Spheres  for  revolving 
spherical  axles  and  bushes  ;  reduces  friction,  Sec. 

Sheep-shears,  with  cast-steel  edges,  which  will  not  chafe 
each  other. 

Sickle,  adze,  joiner’s  bench  axe,  Sussex  woodman’s 
bill,  firmer-chisels,  socket-chisels,  and  double  plane-irons; 
all  with  cast-steel  edges. 


167  Flatiier,  David,  Solly  TForfo,  Sheffield — 
Manufacturer. 

Joiners’  tools,  consisting  of  braces,  bits,  squares,  bevels, 
gouges,  spirit-levels,  spokeshaves,  tumscrews,  angel's, 
gimblets,  saw -pad,  saw-set,  brad -awl,  pad,  and  skates. 


1  68  MAcnox,  John,  Sheffield — Manufacturer. 
A  variety  of  scissors  and  slide  pruning  shoal's. 


1 69  Marsden,  Brothers,  &  Sii.verwood  (late  Fenton 
Se  Marsdens),  Bridge  Street  Works,  Sheffield — 
Manufacturers. 

The  "Royal  Albert”  skate. 

Selection  of  skates,  assorted  in  various  patterns. 

Tools  for  joiners,  carpenters,  and  cabinet-makers. 

Braces,  with  registered  brace-head,  constructed  so  as 
to  prevent  its  working  off. 

The  registered  mortice-gauge,  having  the  tube  or  barrel 
moved  at  either  end  by  means  of  a  turuserew,  which  sets 
the  head  and  the  cutters  firm  in  position. 

Screw  and  shell  augers,  of  various  patterns  and  sizes. 

A  general  selection  of  botanical  and  horticultural  tools, 
suited  for  professional  and  amateur  gardening. 


170  Jowett,  J.,  Arundel  Lane,  Sheffield — 
Manufacturer. 

Edge  tools  and  sheep  shears. 

Horse,  rag,  and  weavers’  shears. 


171  Brookes,  JonN,  Dorset  Street,  Spring  Lane, 
Sheffield — Manufacturer. 

Articles  suitable  for  ladies’  work-boxes  and  gentlemen’s 
dressing-cases,  made  in  steel,  ivory,  and  pearl;  button 
hooks,  nail  files,  tweezers,  corkscrews,  stilettos,  &c. 


1 72  Hall,  T.  II.,  Leccroft,  Sheffield-  Manufacturer. 
A  variety  of  tops,  saws,  screws,  &c. 
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]  73  Willoughby,  T.,  Sheffield- Manufacturer. 

Secret  dial  penknives. 

174  Turner,  Harriet  &  William,  Bridge  St.,  Sheffield— 
Manufacturers. 

Registered  fire-irons,  viz. :  . 

Octagon  heads,  and  square  arras  bows  and  shanks. 
Improved  leaf  bow  diamond  cut  shanks,  rich  or-molu 
heads,  and  new  vase-pan. 

Twisted  diamond  cut  shanks,  bows,  and  heads. 

Octagon  heads  and  bows,  with  hexagon  shanks  and 
poker,  of  new  form. 

Or-molu  heads,  and  plain  shanks. 

Octagon  fluted  shanks,  and  original  heads,  bows,  and 
shanks,  to  supersede  the  old  joint  made  inside  of  the 
bow. 

Short  leaf  bows,  with  octagon  heads,  bows,  and  shanks, 
with  new  joint  and  modern  heads. 

Or-molu  and  steel  head.  Modern  octagon  shanks. 
Plain  twisted  shanks,  octagon  steel  heads. 

Plain  octagon  heads,  bows,  and  shanks.  Plain  bed¬ 
room. 

Octagon  heads  and  plain  shanks.  Steel  standards. 
Registered  Cyma-recta,  or  bent  fire-irons. 


175  Wilkinson,  Thomas  &  George,  17  New  Church 
Street,  Sheffield — Manufacturers. 

Duplicate  specimen  of  scissors,  manufactured  for  the 
Queen,  with  the  ornamental  scroll-work,  royal  arms, 
Victoria,  &c.,  filed  out  of  solid  steel.  Six  dozen  files 
were  required  to  cut  out  the  work. 

Heraldic  dressing-ease  scissors,  with  the  anus  of  H.R.H. 
Prince  Albert,  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire. 

Ladies’  scissors,  with  scroll-work  handles,  and  electro¬ 
gilt  medallion  of  the  Queen.  Ladies’  steel  scroll-work 
scissors,  forming  the  letter  V,  filed  out  of  solid  steel. 
Ladies’  scissors,  lily-of-the-valley  pattern,  with  steel 
blades,  and  electro-gold  and  silver  handles.  Ladies’  scis¬ 
sors,  cine  pattern,  with  steel  blades,  and  electro-gold 
handles. — Provisionally  registered . 

Nail-scissors,  with  medallion  of  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert. 

Dagger  and  paper  scissors,  Elizabethan  style,  with 
steel  blades,  etched  scroll-work,  and  electro-gold  handles. 
Large  cutting-out  scissors,  design-rose,  shamrock,  and 
thistle,  filed  from  solid  steel. 

Scissors,  23  inches  long,  forged  from  ingot  of  steel,  with 
etching  on  blades  of  the  Exhibition  Building  and  scroll¬ 
work. 

Patterns  of  scissors,  with  handles,  Gothic,  German, 
and  other  styles,  also  flowers,  snakes,  birds,  dolphins, 
filed  steel  scroll-work,  &c.  Patterns  of  scissors,  of  dif¬ 
ferent  sizes.  Ladies’  fine  work,  cutting-out,  lace,  nail, 
button-hole,  and  dressing-case  scissors.  Miniature  scis¬ 
sors,  six  pairs,  weight  £  grain,  and  in  sizes  from  ^tli  to 
2  inches  long.  Improved  double-spring  nail  scissors. 
Hair-cutting,  nail,  and  drapers’  scissors,  and  fly  trim¬ 
mers. 


170  Bloomer  &  Phillips,  Albert  Works,  Sheffield — 
Manufacturer, s. 

Various  brace-bits.  Kiugswood  brace,  with  new  ever 
thumb-bit.  The  simplicity  of  the  spring  prevents  it  from 
being  injured  in  any  part. 

Ebony  brace,  with  lever  thumb-bit.  Chisels  and 
gouges.  Bright  brace  screw-bits.  Double  ( '  S  plane 
iron.  C  S  gentleman’s  drawing-knife.  Squares.  Best 
square,  30  inches.  Two  each  shell  and  screw.  Im¬ 
proved  sliding  bevil,  6  incites.  .Spirit  levels.  Ebony 
and  kiugswood  spokeshaves.  Ebony  plated  spokeshave. 
Plough  bit. 


177  Wright,  John,  New  George  Street,  Sheffield - 
Manufacturer  and  Inventor. 

Ladies’  and  gentlemen’s  skates,  with  improved  swaged 
irons  and  toe  leather. 

Improved  truss,  with  rack  pad,  to  obtain  any  pressure 
required. 

Two-handled  horse -scraper,  which  may  bo  used  instead 
of  a  curry-comb. 

Cast-steel  shoe-lift.  Specimens  of  horse  trimmings, 
cast -steel.  Ladies’  steel  busks,  made  by  registered  appa¬ 
ratus. 

Crochet-spikes,  made  to  be  fitted  on  any  shoe,  and 
removed  to  suit  the  tread  of  the  wearer. 

Combs  made  of  cast-steel,  for  graining  oak,  & c. 


178  Unwin,  W.,  Sheffield — Manufacturer. 

Knife  with  various  blades,  scissors,  cork-screws,  &o. 


179  Morrison  &  Parker,  Roehinghomshire  Street, 
Sheffield —  Manufacturers. 

Carpenters’  braces,  with  and  without  complete  set 
of  bits. 

Square,  spirit  level,  bevel,  spokeshaves  (assorted  kinds), 
gauges,  saw-pads,  gimblets,  augers,  and  turuscrews. 


180  Mappins,  J.,  Sheffield — Manufacturer. 

Engraved  razor  and  knife  handles. 

181  Howartii,  Jas.,  Sheffield — Manufacturer. 

Tools  for  engravers  and  print-cutters,  comprising 
gravers,  burnishes,  and  scrapers. 

Mariners’  compass,  needles,  and  gunsmiths’  stocking 
tools.  Turning  and  carving  tools.  Edge  tools— light, 
comprising  chisels  and  gouges.  Edge  tools — heavy,  com¬ 
prising  adzes,  axes,  and  garden  tools. 

Tool  chests  for  botanists  and  tourists,  containing  rake, 
hoe,  two-prong  garden  fork,  three-prong  fork,  garden- 
trowel,  pruning-ohisel,  weed-hook,  Dutch  hoe,  spud- 
hammer  and  hatchet,  pruning-saw,  chisel,  pick  and  spike, 
with  long  and  short  handles. 


Bankers’,  paper,  and  paper-hangers’  scissors.  Tendon 
separators,  and  surgeons’  scissors.  Improved  dressmakers’ 
calendered’  or  packers’  and  fustian  scissors.  Scissors  aiu 
steel  combs,  for  trimming  horses.  Good  steel  forgec 
scissors.  Tailors’  scissors  and  shears,  of  different  sizes  auc 
patterns. 

Improved  tailors’  shears,  with  electro-gilt,  silver,  Ger 
man  silver,  and  brass  handles.  The  combination  of  brass 
&c.,  with  steel  in  the  manufacture  of  tailors’  shears  is  til 
invention  of  the  exhibitors ;  it  allows  the  handles  to  b 
moulded  exactly  to  fit  the  hand,  gives  great  strength  ii 
cutting,  and  is  made  at  less  cost. 

Regulating  spring-screw,  invented  by  the  exhibitors-  i 

resists  the  pressure  caused  by  cutting  strong  substances 

ami  prevent  shears  or  scissors  from  working  loose.  Lever 

spring  scissors,  intended  to  give  uniform  pressure  upon  th 

edges,  and  prevent  friction.  Scissors,  showing  variou 

stages  of  manufacture.  Pruning  shears  and  scissors  vine 

SETS  flmVCr  and  £.rrTe  gatherers,  shears  for  cuttin 
gold,  silver,  copper,  tin,  &c. 


182  Brown,  Henry,  &  Sons,  Western  Wurhs,  Sheffield - 
Manufacturers. 

Braces  and  bits.  Improved  plated  brace,  with  lignum 
vitae  head.  Iron  brace,  with  brass  head.  Small  fancy  brace, 
with  ivory  head. 

Patent  anti- friction  brace,  with  ebony  stock,  ivory  head, 
with  bits  complete.  The  improvements  are,  that  the 
spindle  works  upon  a  hard  steel  centre,  instead  of  a  collar, 
which  reduces  the  friction,  and  the  head  is  secured  to  the 
neck  by  a  nut  screwed  into  the  socket-piece,  to  prevent 
the  head  coming  off,  and  produce  the  steady  working  of 
the  brace. 

Squares: — Plated  and  ebony,  with  spirit-level. 

Bevil: — Improved  slide;  ebony. 

Gauges: — Ebony,  improved  rack  gauge,  screw'  slide  mor¬ 
tice;  and  cutting  gauge. 

Turascrew's : — Handled,  bright,  London,  round  blade, 
and  Moon’s  pattern. 

Spokeshaves: — Boxwood,  beech,  pearl,  plated,  ebony. 

Pearl  plated  screw -irons. 
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Saw-pads: — Ebony  and  boxwood,  improved.  Saw-set, 
with  handle. 

Spirit-levels: — Ebony,  plated,  and  Scotch  patterns. 

Saw-frame: — Boxwood,  inlaid  with  ebony. 

Pricker-pads: — Ebony  and  ivory,  with  tools,  gimlets, 
shell,  and  patent  twist. 

Augurs: — Common  screw;  bright  shell;  and  Scotch 
screws.  Skates: — Ebony,  inlaid. 


183  Skidmore  &  Co.,  Enema  Works,  Sheffield — 

Manufacturers. 

A  variety  of  surgical  instruments. 

184  Doncaster,  D.,  Sheffield — Manufacturer. 
Patterns  of  steel. 

No.  1. 


185  Plimsoll,  Samuel,  Sheffield—  Inventor. 
Improved  warming  and  ventilating  apparatus,  which 

can  be  forced  by  means  of  a  wheel-fan,  adapted,  by  means 
of  a  white  enamel  upon  the  exterior  surface  of  the  hot-air 
piping,  casing,  &c.,  to  retain  and  conduct  heat. 

Improved  runner,  wheel,  and  cap  for  a  pocket-umbrella; 
improved  rub  and  stretcher  for  the  same.  A  pocket- 
umbrella  to  attach  to  a  walking-stick,  or  any  other  handle. 

Improved  surface-file  handles.  Concave  and  convex  sur¬ 
face-files;  exterior  and  interior  angle  files.  Moulding-file. 

186  Deane,  Dray,  &  Deane,  London  Bridge — 

Inventors  and  Proprietors. 

Fire-lump  stoves  (Leslie's  patent,  and  the  exhibitor’s 
registration).  These  stoves  are  represented  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  engravings : — 


Nos.  1  and  2  are  front  views  of  this  improved 
stove.  The  bottom,  sides,  and  back  are  formed 
of  a  single  fire-lump  A.  The  front,  facings,  and 
other  parts,  are  of  iron.  The  curved  bottom  of 
the  fire-lump  projects  in  front  to  within  half  an 
inch  of  the  grate  bar  a ;  and  it  rests  upon  a  cross 
bearing,  B,  which  is  turned  up  behind  as  in  fig.  2, 
in  order  that  the  latter  may  afford  resistance  to 
any  thrust,  from  in  front,  against  the  fire-lump. 

C  C  are  two  binding  slips  which  fit  into  recesses 
of  the  sides  c  c  of  the  fire-lump,  as  in  the  plan 
fig.  3;  and  come  flush  in  front  with  the  metal 
cheeks  b  b.  D  D  are  angle  tic-pieces  attached  to 
the  cheeks  behind,  and  fitted  to  the  sides  of  the 
fire-lump.  E  E  aro  screws  which  are  passed 
through  the  binding  slips  C  C,  and  angle  tie 
pieces  D  D  to  bind  the  whole  together.  By  un¬ 
doing  these  screws,  and  removing  the  slips  C  C, 
the  fire-lump  can  be  entirely  withdrawn,  without 
disturbing  tho  other  parts  of  tho  stove. 


No.  2. 


No.  3. 


The  utility  of  this  stove  consists 
in  the  grate  or  receptacle  for  the  fire 
being  entirely  in  front  of  the  reflect¬ 
ing  cheeks,  and  the  additional  re¬ 
flector  below  the  grate,  increasing  the 
reflecting  surface. 

Fig.  1,  is  a  front  view  of  the  stove. 
Fig.  2,  a  vertical  section  on  the  line 
a  b.  Fig.  3,  a  transverse  section  on 
the  line  c  d. 

The  back  of  the  fire-grate,  q, 
formed  by  the  introduction  of  a  fire 

imp  e,  which,  with  the  whole  of  the  brick-work  for  setting  may  be  introduced  through  the  opening  formed  by  the 
lates  nhc  d.  A  portion  of  this  opening,  /,  is  left  vacant  for  the  passage  of  the  smoke. 
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Yacht  stove,  with  copper  boiler  and  steaming  apparatus. 

Small  yacht  stove,  without  copper  boiler. 

Model  improved  cookiug  stove,  with  steam-closet,  three 
steam  kettles,  bath,  &c.,  all  heated  with  one  fire. 

Electro-plated  goods:  —  Sets  complete,  consisting  of 
tea,  coffee,  water-pot,  sugar,  and  cream, — teas  extra  ; 
liquor-frame,  cruet-frames,  flower-stands,  toast-racks, 
salts,  waiters,  and  candlesticks. 

Britannia-metal  goods  Dish-covers,  manufactured  by 
a  new  mechanical  process,  with  strong  metallic  wires  in 
the  edges,  equal  to  silver  in  appearance  and  durability; 
exhibited  for  cheapness;  teapots,  salt,  mustard,  pepper, 
soup-ladle ;  gravy,  table,  dessert,  and  tea  spoons ;  also 
jugs,  swing-kettle,  dish-covers,  cruet -frame,  candlesticks, 
and  coffee-pot. 

Cast-steel,  circular,  and  swaged  saws: — London  spring 
haud-saw,  polished  blade,  with  mahogany,  zebra,  London 
pattern,  and  country  pattern  handles. 

London  spring  polished  blade,  with  zebra-wood  handle. 

1  mproved  pruniug-bill,  with  polished  blade,  aud  kings- 
wood  handle. 


187  Warbcrton,  "Charles,  60  Eyre  Lane,  Sheffield — 
Manufacturer. 

Bright  Scotch  screw-auger  with  eye,  6-inch,  weighing 
nearly  1  cwt.,  and  in  length  7  feet;  considered  the  largest 
of  the  kind  ever  manufactured. 

A  variety  of  Scotch  screws,  twisted,  and  other  augers,  of 
different  sizes,  including  a  bright  four-twist  auger  with 
eye  1  j  inch,  exhibited  as  a  curiosity  on  account  of  its 
being  a  four-twist. 

Improved  shell-auger,  |-inch:  a  recent  invention. 


187a  Jowitt  &  Battie,  Thomas  &  John-,  Barilla 
Works,  Sheffield- — Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  forged,  tilted,  rolled,  and  hand-drawn, 
cast,  shear,  aud  spring  steel. 

Complete  set  of  engineers’  and  machine-milkers’  cast- 
steel  files. 


188  Higgin-botham,  G.  &  W.,  Sheffield— Manufacturer 

An  assortment  of  scissors,  ornamented  and  mounte 
with  gold  and  other  metals,  suitable  for  dressing  case 
writing  desks,  &e. 

Tair  of  fine  scissors,  made  of  refined  steel,  and  hardenc 
and  tempered  by  a  process  not  yet  made  public,  whic 
produces  a  durable  edge,  and  a  brilliant  polish. 

Razors,  in  ivory,  tortoiseshell,  and  mother-of-pea 
handles,  and  gold  and  silver  mountings,  with  blades  < 
similar  temper,  made  of  refined  steel,  aud  highly  finisliei 

190  Turton,  Thomas,  &  Sons,  Sheffield— 
Manufacturers. 

btee  ,  commencing  with  Swedish  bar  iron 

Stee  “uIu1edSt0  blUtf  steel  of  prions  temper, 
feted  rolled  for  the  manufacture  of  springs. 

Kenned  cast-steel  in  the  ingot. 

Steel  “  tilted  ”  into  flats  and  squares  for  turning-tool 

drilling  and  planing  tools,  millbills,  dies  md  eve 

description  of  mechanics' tools,  axes,  &c.  ’ 

Stee  tilted  oval  and  octagon,  for  cold  chisels,  &c 
Steel  tilted  under  the  hammer  in  swages,  especially  f( 
taps  and  otlier  articles  used  in  machinery.  P  J  f< 

edgetool?  nl  •  T1  r?ed  for  the  manufacture  of  file 
edge-tools,  chisels  and  gouges,  plane-irons,  circular  ar 

steeL  8aWSj  CUt  ety’  aud  a11  articles  manufactured  fro: 

(Steel  may  be  regarded  as  a  carburet  of  iron  •  it 
usually  manufactured  by  the  proee„  „f  c 

bi  t  1'  “  “  la  “Jled>  comi»te  of  the  charcoal  , 


the  fire  urged  until  all  acquires  a  temperature  of  about 
100°  Wedgwood;  and  this  is  steadily  maintained  for  some 
days,  the  time  varying,  under  different  conditions,  fn,m 
four  days  to  ten.  In  these  furnaces,  12  tons  of  bar  iron 
may  at  each  charge  be  converted  into  steel.  Blistered 
steel  is  so  called  from  the  air-bubbles  which  cover  its 
surface,  which  blisters  appear  to  result  from  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  carbonic  oxide  in  the  process  of  cementation. 

The  operation  of  til  tiny  is  performed  by  beating  the 
steel  under  tilt-hammers  until  it  is  rendered  of  a  very 
uniform  structure.  The  tilt-hammers  usually  weigh 
about  200  cwt. — R.  II.] 

Files  for  engineers,  machine-makers,  millwrights  saw¬ 
mills,  cabinet-makers,  joiners,  builders,  agriculturist’s,  8us 

Edge-tools,  consisting  of  firmer  chisels  and  gouges’ 
turning-chisels  and  gouges,  parcing-chisels  and  gouges’ 
millwrights’  chisels  and  gouges,  socket-chisels,  mortice- 
chisels,  single  plum-irons,  cut  plum-irons,  double  plum- 
irons,  drawing-knives,  coopers’  tools  of  every  description 
augers,  English,  American,  Brazil,  and  ship  axes;  English) 
American,  Brazil,  and  ship  adzes  ;  knives  for  curriers) 
tanners,  and  skinners,  ami  various  other  articles  comprised 
under  the  name  of  edge-tools. 

Springs  of  various  sorts  for  locomotive  engines,  railway 
passenger  carriages,  waggons,  &e.  Saws.  Cutlery. 


191  InnoTSON  Brothers  &  Co.,  Sheffield — 
Manufacturers. 

Collection  of  polished  oust -steel  circular  saws. 

Cast-steel  mill  saws;  cross-cut  saws ;  pit  saws;  frame 
saws;  mill  saw  webs;  stone  saws;  and  Russian  cross-cut 
and  frame  saws.  Segment  of  a  circular  veneering  saw. 

Grafting,  hand,  panel,  ripping,  and  steam  saws,  of  dif- 
ferent  degrees  of  polish;  with  ebony,  mahogany,  rose, 
lignum- vita?,  maple,  zebra,  tulip,  box,  satin,  red,  and 
beach-wood  handles,  plain  and  variously  ornamented. 

Cast-steel  cheap  hand  saws. 

Back  saws,  with  iron,  burnished  steel,  blued  and  brass 
backs;  with  handles  of  hard  wood. 

Lock  saws,  with  beech  and  lignum-vitic  handles,  and 
with  rosewood  and  mahogany  pistol  handles. 

1  Tuning  saws;  billet  webs;  breaking-rut  webs;  turnin", 
metal,  and  fret  saws;  and  butchers’  webs. 

Cast-steel  patent  scythes.  Cast-steel  scythe  rolled  up, 
to  show  its  elasticity. 

Flat  files— ruff,  bastard,  second-cut,  smooth,  dead- 
smooth,  and  double  dead-smooth.  Hand  files,  assorted 
cuts  and  sizes. 


x  *  luun,  -UUgC, 

cross,  rime,  rounding-off,  entering,  four-square,  cotier, 
irame  and  gulleting,  cabinet-makers’  files  and  rasps. 

i  v  n  1 Tuhbers,  flat-shoe  rasps,  half-round,  double 
bevelled,  and  tongued  horse  rasps. 

l\oij,  tip,  and  stag  table-knives  and  forks;  dessert- 
knives  and  forks;  guard,  slioer,  trowel,  and  venison 
carvers. 

American  hunting-knives.  Table-knife  sharpeners, 
luted  best  cast-steel. 
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Butcher,  William  &  Samuel,  ShefficUl— 

,,  .  Manufacturers. 

-  l)Gcimen  razor,  with  handle  formed  of  one  pieco  of 
I'0]},  ornamented  with  engravings  of  t lie  various  mami- 
lactones  of  the  exhibitors;  the  etchings  on  the  blade 
■V!eSLU  ,.le  Exhibition”  building,  accompanied 

attributes  ”°^0nCa^  9 lustration  of  “Commerce  and  her 

saws’1”10118  deBCripti0Us  of  razor'b  edge  tools  and  files,  and 

Sampler.  °l  cast-steel,  round,  four-square,  and  hexagon, 
m  assorted  sizes. 
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Blake  &  Parkin,  Meadow  Works,  Sheffield— 
r  _  Manufacturers. 

cl,:„;l!’'n  V  ca‘s*-'8tecl  files  and  rasps,  for  engineers,  ma- 
ts,  &c>  Improved  cast-steel  saws.  Pair  small 


Kingdom.] 
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vices.  Hammer-heads,  and  several  pieces  of  patent  tem¬ 
pered  steel.  Machine  paper-cutting  knife.  Envelope 
cutters.  Paper-makers’  beating-plates  and  circular 
cutter. 

Cloth  manufacturers’  spiral  cutting  edges  on  a  cylinder; 
and  loose  cutters  of  different  shapes.  Tobacco  cutting 
knife.  Machine  cutters  for  planing  wood.  Moulding 
and  grooving  irons,  for  wood  work.  Logwood  cutting- 
knife  and  rasp.  Corkcutters’,  tanners’,  and  curriers’ 
knives.  Sheet  cast-steel,  polished  for  paintings.  Mill- 
chisel  with  handle.  Small  patterns  of  springs,  for  rail¬ 
way  uses. 

1 94  0 miii \s  &  Sons,  Sheffield — Manufacturers. 

A  pair  of  scissors,  19  inches  long,  representing  the 
arms  of  England,  France,  and  America,  with  the  motto, 
“unity  and  peace,”  worked  with  small  files  and  drills, 
round  a  portion  of  the  bows  in  cipher  letters.  Exhibited 
for  design  and  workmanship. 

An  assortment  of  scissors.  A  pair  of  scissors  in  the 
first  process  of  manufacture.  An  assortment  of  nail -nip¬ 
pers.  Champagne  nippers  or  openers,  various  patterns. 

An  assortment  of  pruning-shears.  Averancaters. 

Garden  hedge-cuttingshears.  Fruitand  grape-gatherers. 

Garden-fork,  reel  and  line.  Ladies’  garden-fork. 

Sets  of  scissors,  of  assorted  sizes,  and  for  various  pur¬ 
poses. 

195  Wilson,  John,  &  Son,  Sycamore  Street,  Sheffield — 

Manufacturers. 

Samples  of  shoemakers’  knives.  Butchers’  and  bread 
knives.  Cooks’  and  curriers’  knives.  Farriers’  and  gla¬ 
ziers’  knives.  Palette  knives  and  weavers’  knives. 
Butchers’  steels,  &c.  Corporate  mark,  four  peppercorns 
and  a  diamond  thus — 


196  Ward  &  Payne,  Sheffield — Manufacturers. 

Edge-tools  in  every  variety,  comprising  tools  used  by 
carpenters,  joiners,  shipwrights,  millwrights,  coach  and 
cabinet  makers,  See.,  such  as  cast  steel  firmer-chisels, 
gouges,  plane-irons,  socket-chisels,  drawing-knives,  block- 
makers’  chisels  and  gouges,  German  parting-tools,  coopers’ 
tools,  plasterers'  moulding  tools,  shell  and  screw  augera, 
trowels,  machine  plane-irons  and  moulding-irons,  Brazil, 
Canada,  London,  coachmakers’  and  long  falling  axes, 
hatchets,  choppers,  hedging-bills,  See. 

Curriers’,  tanners’,  skinners’,  saddlers’,  mincing,  and 
bookbinders'  knives;  turning-chisels  and  gouges;  fancy 
turning-tools  for  iron,  wood  and  brass;  screw  tools; 
blight  and  black  carving  chisels,  gouges,  See. ;  yellow 
print-cutters  ;  carving-chisels  ;  gouges  ;  parting-tools  ; 
spoon-bit  chisels  and  gouges;  engravers’  and  die-sinkers’ 
tools  of  every  kind  and  shape;  sculptors’  chisels;  mez- 
zotinto  scrapers  and  shading-tools;  plain  and  fluted 
scrapers;  burnishers. 

Braces,  bits,  turnscrews,  spokeshaves,  See. 


197  Marshall,  Samuel,  25  Eyre  Street ,  Sheffield — 
Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  illustrated  Sheffield  cutlery,  consisting 
of  razors,  See.,  carved,  in  mother-of-pearl  handles. 
Gentlemen’s  pocket  combs,  &c. 


198  Saynor,  Samuel,  Sc  Sons,  13  Edward  Street,  Sheffield 

— Manufacturers. 

Pruning  and  budding  knives,  for  the  use  of  gardeners, 
seedsmen,  horticulturalists,  &c.  Exhibited  for  work¬ 
manship  and  material. 

199  Naylor,  Vickers,  A  Co.,  Sheffield-  Manufacturers. 
Illustrations  of  cast  steel  by  models  of  furnaces,  rolling 

mill,  and  forgo.  An  assortment  of  manufactured  articles. 


200  White,  Thomas,  jun.,  Thorpe  Neeley,  Sheffield — 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer 

Improved  hooks  for  fixing  gas  and  water-pipe,  made 
either  bright  or  black;  a  new  form  being  given  to  the 


shoulder  of  the  hook,  which  facilitates  the  driving,  and 
the  bend  is  lengthened  to  secure  the  pipe. 

Improved  horse-nails,  in  order  to  secure  the  shoe  with¬ 
out  injuring  the  hoof. 

Neiv  wrought-iron  nails  for  ship-builders,  carpenters, 
joiners,  and  cabinet-makers.  The  improvement  of  this 
nail  consists  in  its  gradual  thickness  towards  the  head. 

Improved  rivets,  in  iron,  brass,  copper,  or  zinc. 


20-1  Eyre,  Ward,  Sc  Co.,  Sheffield — Manufacturer, 

Different  qualities  of  table-knives,  commencing  with 
those  manufactured  for  export  to  the  United  States, 
the  Canadas,  South  America,  and  Australia.  Medium 
qualities,  of  various  kinds. 

Ivory,  silver,  and  other  descriptions  of  table  cutlery 
of  the  best  description. 

Razors,  pocket  and  penknives,  dagger  and  Bowie  knives, 
made  from  the  best  steel,  and  of  every  variety  in  quality. 

Scissors,  scythes,  and  sickles,  of  the  best  qualities,  for 
different  markets. 


204  Sorby,  Robert,  &  Sons,  Caner  Street,  Sheffield — 
Manufacturers. 

An  assortment  of  sheep  shears,  comprising  Australian, 
American,  Trinity,  Saxony,  Trowel  shank,  Scotch, 
Wiltshire  or  Sarum,  Dorsetshire,  Norfolk,  Kent,  Devon, 
Leicestershire,  and  Lincolnshire.  Kendal  snappers, 
flyers,  glovers,  horse  and  T  shears,  Sec.  Weavers’  pods, 
assorted  patterns. 

Cast  steel  circular  saw,  5  feet  in  diameter,  hardened 
and  tempered.  Various  cast  steel,  and  London  spring 
saws.  Polished  circular  saws.  Specimens  of  files  for 
sharpening  saws,  &c. 

Axes,  consisting  of  American,  Australian,  Kent,  Scotch, 
Suffolk,  Newcastle,  Longfalling,  ship,  coachmakers’, 
wheelers',  Newcastle,  blocking,  Irish  bench  side,  American 
house,  Dutch,  mortice,  bullock,  and  coopers’,  See. 

Adzes,  consisting  of  coopers’,  carpenters’,  ship,  wheelers’, 
electro-Scotch,  American  and  Canada,  spout,  See. 

Butchers’  cleavers.  House  choppers  and  sugar  hatchet. 
Mincing  and  cheese  knives. 

Hatchets,  consisting  of  improved  claw,  hammer.  Shing¬ 
ling,  Suffolk,  Kent,  and  Irish. 

Hedging  bills,  consisting  of  Yorkshire,  Westmoreland, 
Nottingham,  Lopping.  Improved  S’Bill  switching,  Sec. 

Hoes,  garden,  turnip,  Dutch  improved  turnip,  half 
moon,  long  neck  swan,  neck,  Sec.  Patent  lawn  or  daisy 
and  garden  rakes. 

Improved  garden  tools,  complete,  made  to  fit  one 
handle,  viz.,  spade,  rake,  hoes,  saw,  spuds,  fork,  &c. 
Spuds  and  weed  hooks,  assorted. 

Axes  which  have  cut  the  bars  of  iron  attached  to  each; 
the  edges  of  which  have  not  been  sharpened  since. 

An  assortment  of  various  kinds  of  augurs.  Wheelers’ 
bruzz  and  ship  scrapers.  Socket  lock  mortice  chisel. 
Cast  and  German-steel  gouges  and  chisels. 

Tooth  plane  irons,  and  cooper’s  jointer  plane  with 
irons.  Joiners’,  coopers’,  and  wheelers’  spokeshaves. 
Best  plough  bills,  braces  and  bitts,  Sc c.  Plated  squares, 
plated  spirit  levels;  various  bevels.  Turnscrews,  of  as¬ 
sorted  patterns  and  lengths.  Sawpads.  Best  cast  steel 
long  pod  and  shell  gimblets.  Planes:  smoothing,  jack, 
trying,  plough  groviug,  bead,  fillister,  and  rabbit.  Skates, 
assorted  patterns. 

Cast  steel  patent  scythes,  consisting  of  improved 
narrow  Scotch,  broad  Scotch,  narrow  Canada  grass,  crad¬ 
ling  corn.  Broad  Suffolk,  south  of  England,  north  of 
England,  Yorkshire,  and  grass-plat  scythes.  Best  ham¬ 
mered  scythes,  consisting  of  broad  Scotch,  narrow  Ame¬ 
rican  grass,  cradling  corn,  south  of  England  and  Bramber 
scythes;  patent  and  crown  hay  knives,  cross  and  side 
handle. 

Crown  trussing  knife.  Patent  and  crown  chaff  knives. 
Machine  straw  knives.  Cast  steel  patent  reaping  hooks, 
round  and  elbowed.  Improved  registered  reaping  hooks, 
assorted.  Garden  and  grass  shears,  assorted  patterns. 


Class  22.— GENERAL  HARDWARE, 

L.  M.  N.  0. 18  to  20,  &  25  to  27  ;  0.  9,  &  V.  3  to  29. 
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204a  Lucas,  Edward,  &  Son,  Dranfield,  near  Sheffield- 
Patentees  and  Manufacturers. 

Malleable  steel-spoke  railway  and  plate-railway  wheels, 
which  are  cast  in  one  piece,  and  are  hard  on  the  surface, 
the  interior  soft  or  malleable:  they  are  said  to  be  much 
lighter  than  the  ordinary  wheel,  and  to  wear  well. 

Malleable  steel  carriage,  coach,  and  cart  naves  and 
axles,  which  are  formed  out  of  one  piece;  they  occupy 
less  space  than  the  ordinary  wood  naves,  and  are  less 
affected  by  the  weather. 

A  case  "of  spindles  and  flyers  in  use  for  spinning  flax, 
wool,  cotton,  and  silk. 

Specimens  of  cast  malleable  iron  manufactured  by  a 
process  of  which  the  exhibitors  are  the  original  patentees 


205  Tasker,  H.,  Sheffield — Manufacturer. 

Cast  steel  saws,  polished  and  etched  with  silver  and 
gold. 

20G  Fisher  &  Bramall,  Hoyle  Street  Works,  Sheffield — 
Manufacturers. 

Files  and  rasps.  Ironstone,  pig,  and  bar-iron.  Bar 
and  ingot  steel ;  spring  steel ;  shear,  cast,  and  sheet 
steel ;  cast-steel,  hand  drawn. 

Engineers’  chisels,  hammers,  and  nut-spanner.  Mill- 
bill.  Masons’ chisels.  Circular  saw,  for  cutting  railway 
bars  when  in  a  heated  state. 

[Iron  is  converted  into  steel  by  a  process  called  cemen¬ 
tation,  which  consists  in  placing  iron  bars  in  troughs  of 
fire-brick,  and  covering  them  with  layers  of  powder  of 
wood  charcoal,  salt,  and  ashes.  Dr.  Ure  is  of  opinion  that 
the  latter  material  is  valueless.  Care  is  taken  that  the 
it  on  bars  do  not  touch  each  other.  The  t  roughs,  when 
filled,  are  covered  up  with  loam,  and  subjected  to  the 
.action  of  a  furnace,  the  heat  of  which  is  urged  until  it 
arrives  at  the  proper  temperature,  and  until  the  trough 
and  its  contents  become  one  red-hot  mass  of  matter.  In 
this  state  it  is  maintained  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period, 

%  i/..,  from  four  to  ten  days,  according  to  tho  nature  of 
the  steel  desired ;  if  soft,  the  time  is  shorter.  The  heat 
pioduces  the  combination  of  the  carbon  with  the  iron 
and  completes  the  conversion  of  a  soft  substance  into 
one  of  the  most  brittle;  it  then  undergoes  the  process  of 
hardening,  by  being  plunged  into  cold  water. 

Shear-steel  is  formed  by  uniting  together  several  bars 
of  blister-steel  by  means  of  a  steel  rod,  and  sprinkling 
over  it,  when  heated,  sand.  After  being  again  heated,  it 
is  drawn  out  into  a  bar  by  means  of  a  tilt  hammer,  viz. 
a  large  hammer,  which  works  by  steam  or  water  power’ 
Kepeated  heatings  not  unfrequently  transpose  the  con¬ 
verted  steel  into  its  original  state  of  iron. 

Cast-steel  is  produced  by  melting  blister-steel  in  cruci¬ 
bles,  which  is  done  after  the  manner  of  the  brass-founder 

m  a  C°?1T1'air  furaace-  The  mouth  of  the  crucible  is 
covered;  the  fuel  used  is  coke.  The  metal,  when  melted 

steel l,l,red  ^  a  m°Uld;  aDd  acciuire8  thc  uame  of  “  ingot 

Sheet-steel  is  produced  by  being  rolled  between  re¬ 
volving  cylinders  of  metal. 

Hand-drawn,  means  rods  which  have  been  produced  bv 

Ci“wm'c.7f ' tll"'a  foBaed  “*«  «■"* 


207  Earl,  Smith,  &  Co.,  Sheffield-Umufatve 

sssjfit aud  si* 

blister  to**  the  smallest  waflT  ^  im<1  shaP< 

tores  fr0m  the  stTw  •"  a.tch';sPnug>  exhibiting  1 


208  Slack,  Sellers,  &  Gravson,  Sheffield 
Manufacturers. 

Ca«t-ateel  polished  circular,  mill,  pit,  frame,  and  cross¬ 
cut  saws. 

Spring,  ripping,  hand,  and  panel  saws,  in  ebonv.  beech 
and  zebra-wood  handles.  “  ’ 

Gentleman’s  cast-steel  hand  and  other  saws,  having 
tubulated  backs  formed  of  iron,  German  silver,  and  brass’ 
with  handles  composed  of  various  woods. 

Gardener’s  pruning,  fret,  bow,  wood-cutters’,  and  other 
saws  for  cutting  wood  and  metals. 

Straw  or  chaff-knife,  polished;  ledger  blade,  cylinder 
of  spiral  cutters  for  shearing  woollen  cloth,  &e. 

[After  the  weaving  of  woollen  cloth,  the  small  fibres 
of  the  wool  of  which  it  is  made  are  raised  by  means  of 
teazle  heads,  or  wire  brushes;  as  a  consequence,  these 
fibres  present  irregularities  in  their  several  lengths,  to 
reduce  which  to  an  equal  or  uniform  surface,  shears  were 
formerly  employed.  These  have  been  superseded  l>v  the 
application  of  a  spiral  cutting  cylinder,  which,  being 
fitted  with  the  necessary  cutting  edges,  and  revolving 
rapidly  in  contact  with  the  cloth  to  be  cut,  and  which 
is  drawn  on  a  ledge,  speedily  imparts  to  it  tho  requisite 
uniformity  of  surface. — W.  C.  A.] 

209  IBBOTSON,  R.,  Shorehnm  1 1  orhs,  7  Shorefutin  Street 
Sheffield —  Mai  1 1 1  fact  u  rer. 

Improved  bill  pruning  saw.  Black  ebony  plated  handle 
saw.  Rosewood  handle  saw,  brass  plate.  Boxwood  handle, 
blue  back  saw.  Angiea  wood  handle  saw.  London 
pattern  hand  and  back  saw. 


210  Matrix,  T.,  J/iiwley  Croft ,  Sheffield  Manufacturer. 
Specimens  of  shears. 


21 1  Taylor  Brothers,  Jos.  Sc  Joh  n,  Bumt-tm  Lone, 
Sheffield — Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  saws:  American  mill,  cast  -tool  ;  Pit; 
Russian  cross-cut;  M-tooth,  or  continental  cross-cut; 
circular;  segment,  or  part-circular;  suaged,  or  veneering 
circular;  billet,  or  woodcutters’  heb;  and  polished  billet, 
Ohio  or  fleam  tooth. 

Ripping-saw,  with  French -polished  boxwood  handle, 
electro-plate  screws.  Tho  novelty  consists  in  the  handle 
and  the  etchings  which  represent  the  different  processes 
ot  saw  manufacturing. 

Sash  or  tenon-saw,  with  French -polished  ebony  handle, 
and  electro-plate  screws ;  with  a  representation  of  Windsor 
Castle  and  Park  on  the  handle. 

Hand-saw,  with  French-polished  beech  handle. 

I  olished  hand-saw,  with  French-polished  rosewood 
handle,  raised  steel  screws,  and  etched. 

Polished  panel -saws,  with  French -polished  box  and 
zebra-wood  handles,  and  etched. 

Polished  hand-saw,  with  Ohio  or  fleam  tooth,  French- 
polished  ebony  handle,  raised  steel  screws,  and  etched. 

Polished  plate,  brass  back,  sash  or  tenon-saw,  with 
French-polished  beech  handle. 

1  olished  panel  saw,  with  French-polished  ebony  handle, 
electro-plate,  and  etched. 

1  anel-saw,  with  French -polished  horse-flesh  handle, 
ipping-saw,  with  French-polished  zebra  handle,  and 
raised  steel  screws. 

[Tlu;  use  of  a  ripping-saw  is  to  separate  the  fibres  of 
timber  by  eroding  a  portion  of  the  fibre  itself,  to  pro- 
sene  an  even  way,  and  as  an  alternative  to  splitting. 

he  crosscut-saw  separates  the  fibre  by  a  cut  trans¬ 
versely,  and  effects  more  neatly  and  truly,  and  with  less 
waste  what  might  be  done  with  an  axe;  it  cuts  logs 
1Um.  ’  or^cr  lengths,  as  the  pit-saw  slits  logs  into  boards. 

ie  tooth  of  a  ripping-saw  is  more  or  less  hooked,  that 
0  ^  !e  P'Hsaw  being  shaped  something  like  tho  upper 
man  ible  of  a  parrot;  whilst  tho  tooth  of  tho  crosscut- 
raw  i  etui  us  from  its  point  or  apex  at  an  equal  angle  on 
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both  sides  of  a  line  at  right  angles  to  the  edge  of  the 
blade;  consequently  the  ripping-saw  bites  in  the  down- 
stroke  only,  whilst  the  crosscut-saw  can  cut  both  ways; 
and  it  does  so  when  worked  at  both  ends,  as  in  cutting 
logs  of  large  sizes. 

The  saw  blade  is  commonly  thicker  at  the  serrated 
edge  than  at  the  back ;  both  that  it  may  not  be  unneces¬ 
sarily  heavy,  and  that  it  may  not  bind  in  the  cut  or  the 
kerf  (the  ripping-saw  makes  a  cut,  the  crosscut-saw  a 
kerf),  though  this  latter  object  is  more  fully  provided  for 
by  the  setting  of  the  saw;  the  setting  being  the  bending 
outward  of  every  tooth  alternately  on  one  side  and  on 
the  other,  to  such  an  extent  as  the  nature  and  condition 
of  the  wood,  in  respect  of  woolliness  and  wetness,  or  their 
opposites,  may  render  a  wider  or  a  narrower  way  necessary 
or  sufficient  for  the  free  passage  of  the  blade  along  the 
cut  or  through  the  keif. 

Tenon-saws  are  crosscut-saws  mainly,  and  as  their 
name  imports,  for  cutting  in  the  shoulders  to  tenons. 
But  these  are  shallow  cuts,  and  requiring  to  be  made 
with  neatness,  the  blade  is  made  rigid  by  a  back  which  is 
commonly  of  brass.  Narrow-bladed  saws,  for  cutting  in 
curved  lines,  are  made  thicker  at  the  edge,  and  thinner 
at  the  back,  and  are  not  set. — W.  H.] 

212  Biggin,  Samuel,  &  Sons,  Sheffield — 
Manufacturers. 

1.  Ripping-saw,  polished  blade  and  handle,  with  silver 
shield,  ornamented. 

‘2.  Hand-saw,  with  ebony  handle,  ornamented. 

3.  Hand  saw,  zebra  handle,  and  ornamented  with  a 
representation  of  the  Exhibition  building. 

4.  Ripping-saw,  polished  ebony  handle,  with  raised 
silver  screws. 

5.  Back-saw,  polished  blade  and  handle,  with  silver 
shield  and  iluted  back. 

G.  A  similar  one,  with  zebra  handle. 

7.  Another,  with  silver  back,  engraved  and  etched  on 
blade. 

8.  Another,  polished  bhule  and  satin-wood  handle, 
silver  back,  and  etched  blade. 

9.  Back -saw,  polished  blade  and  handle,  silver  back, 
and  handle  inlaid  with  silver,  shield  engraved. 

10.  Another,  with  a  bright  back. 

11.  A  similar  one,  blued. 

12.  Hand-saw,  polished  blade  and  rosewood  handle, 
ornamented,  with  silver  screws  and  etched  blade. 

13.  Hand-saw,  polished  blade,  and  satin-wood  handle, 
decorated  with  silver  shield  and  etched. 


213  Whittles  &Frogcart,  100  West  Street,  Sheffield — 
Manufacturers. 

Surgical  instruments  and  penknives. 


Best  bright  Russian  sickle,  with  polished  handle,  hoop, 
and  ring.  Polish  and  Canadian  sickles. 

Reaping-hook  and  sickle,  suitable  for  Australia,  New 
South  Wales,  &c. 

Bagging  or  fagging  hook. 

Sickle,  suitable  for  the  United  States  of  America. 
Spanish  and  rice  sickles. 


-1(5  Shaw  &  Sox,  Sheffield-^ Manufacturers. 
An  assortment  of  magnets. 

2 1 7  Cutler,  J.,  Sheffield — Manufacturer. 
A  variety  of  edge  tools. 


218  Marples,  William,  Sheffield —  Manufacturer. 
Kingswood  plated  brace,  with  straw  coloured  bits. 
Beechwood  unplated  brace,  without  bits. 

Centre  bits.  Brace  with  improved  pad,  by  which  thy 
bits  are  introduced  with  much  greater  facility  into  the** 
receptacle  provided  for  holding  them. 


219  Carfitt,  Thomas,  &  .Son,  Sheffield — 
Manufacturers. 

A  collection  of  scythes,  suitable  for  mowing  or  cutting, 
and  used  for  the  various  purposes,  and  in  the  various 
counties  and  countries,  enumerated  as  follows  : — 

Garden  and’grass-plot  borders.  Canada.  Rice.  Forged 
Cheshire.  Cheshire,  showing  the  under  side.  American 
corn,  showing  the  under  side.  Broad-pointed  Cheshire. 
Yorkshire,  West  Riding.  Yorkshire,  East  Riding.  West¬ 
moreland,  See. 

Knives  for  chaff,  rag,  and  turnip  machines.  Chaff-box. 
Hay-trussing,  hay-knife,  and  shear-steel  round. 

Elbowed,  Irish,  and  bagging  hook.  Cast-steel  round. 

Cast-steel  Kendal  hook.  Round,  ribbed,  crane,  elastic, 
Cheshire  and  Kendal  sickles. 

The  patent  scythe,  consisting  of  a  cast-steel  blade,  with 
an  iron  rib  rivetted  upon  the  upper  side,  and  elongated 
at  the  heel  of  the  scythe  into  a  tang.  One  of  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  this  scythe  consists  in  the  blade  and  llange- 
rib,  the  back  edge  of  which  turns  up,  and  meets  the 
flange  of  the  rib,  to  give  it  strength  and  lightness.  The 
forged  scythe  consists  of  steel,  which  forms  the  edge, 
welded  between  two  strings  of  iron,  as  a  back. 


220  Skeltons,  Samuel  &  Ralph,  Sheffield  and  Attercliffe 
— Mann  facturers . 

Shovels  and  spades  for  various  uses.  Draining-tools. 


221  Tasker,  John,  Sheffield— Inventor  and 
Manufacturer. 

Pair  of  cricket  shoes  with  gutta  perclia  bottoms;  made 
principally  bv  machinery,  applicable  to  the  manufacture 
of  various" kinds  of  boots  or  shoes;  superior  for  durability 
;uid  appearance ;  made  in  one-third  ot  the  time,  and 
much  cheaper  tjian  the  ordinary  boots  or  shoes. 


214  Staniforth,  Thomas,  Ilackenthorp ,  ?icar  Sheffield — 
Manufacturer. 

Sickles  and  hooks  used  in  England.  Hooks  used  in 
Wales.  Sickles  and  hooks  used  in  Ireland  and  Scotland. 
Sickles  used  in  Poland  and  Russia.  Sickles  and  hooks 
used  in  North  America,  United  States,  South  America, 
and  West  Indies. 

Scythes  used  in  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  North 
America.  Bramble  scythe  used  in  the  United  States. 


215  Hutton  &  Newton,  High- lane,  near  Sheffield — 
Manufacturers. 

Patent  and  crown  hay  and  straw  knives. 

Crown  and  patent  scythes,  suitable  for  the  colonies 
of  New  South  Wales,  Australia,  See. 

Crown  and  patent  narrow  Canada  grass  scythe. 

Iron  socketed  grass  hook,  suitable  for  the  East  Indies. 
Sickle,  suitablo  for  the  colony  of  the  Capo  of  Good 
Hope,  &c. 


222  Burrows,  Samuel,  94  Spring  Street,  Sheffield 
Manufacturer.  _  , 

Specimens  of  table  cutlery  in  black  tip,  self-tip,  white 
bone,  German  silver,  ivory,  plated  on  steel,  and  ivory  and 
pearl;  with  patent  steel  blades,  and  ornamental  shanks. 

>3  Cooper,  G.,  Wicker  Lane,  Sheffield 
Manufacturer. 

Specimen  of  registered  Venetian  chimney-top.  Pe- 
med  to  create  an  upward  draught,  and  to  pre\  e.n 
avmvard  draught.  The  lower  courses  are  lutended  to 
,-e  a  direction  to  the  wind  impinging  against  them, 
dch  produces  an  upward  current  and  the  top  courses 
Se£t  and  break  the  force  of  all  wind  from  above, 

iTthe^aii^yS  ffi!°tffis  chimney-top  where  soot 
a  lodge,  it  will  always  be  kept  clean  by  the  wind  blow- 
;  through  it. 
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224  Hinchcliffe,  John,  8  Hermitage  Street,  Sheffield 
— Manufacturer. 

Flambeaus  dagger  hunting  clasp-knife,  1  <4  in.  haft, 
carved  in  pearl  representing  the  cutlers'  arms,  with  carved 
scrolls  and  {lowers  in  bas-relief,  cased  in  gold  edge,  with 

gold  guard.  ,  ,  ,  .  ,,  . 

Gentlemen’s  Wharncliffe  knives,  iu  pearl,  shell,  rvoiy, 
and  stag  handles.  Ladies’  knives,  in  pearl,  ivory,  &e. 
American  himting  lock  knives,  in  fancy  handles,  &c. 


225  Leon,  Abraham,  Sheffield—  Manufacturer. 
"""American  hunters’  knives,  various  sizes  from  20  inches 
downwards,  in  Morocco  and  electro-plate  sheaths. 

Dagger  knives,  electro-plate  and  Morocco  sheaths,  with 
black  and  pearl-dotted  handles. 

Also,  pierced  electro  plate,  with  silk  velvet  sheath. 


22G  Sanderson,  Thomas  Josf.fh,  Sheffield — 
Manufacturer. 

Anvils  for  the  use  of  engineers,  blacksmiths,  and 
farriers.  Anvil  for  exportation.  Bright  and  black  vices, 
for  blacksmiths.  Bright  saw  vice. 


22Ga  Hague,  S.,  Devonshire  Lane,  Sheffield — 
Manufacturer. 

Fancy  penknives,  varying  in  the  number  of  blades, 
with  corkscrews,  silver  pencils,  See. ;  and  handles  of  tor¬ 
toiseshell,  mother-of-pearl,  ivory,  and  horn'. 


228  Hunter,  E.,  Broomhall  Street,  Sheffield— 

Manufacturer. 

Scissors  and  sheai'3  of  all  descriptions,  with  modern 
improvements. 

Specimens  of  tlieso  articles,  in  the  various  stages  of 
manufacture. 

229  Nelson,  John,  Sheffield — Inventor. 

Set  of  parturition  forceps,  for  difficult  parturition  in 
domesticated  animals. 

Pair  of  forceps  for  giving  balls  to  horses. 


230  Jones,  J.,  33  1 1 Test  Field  Ten-ace,  Sheffield _ 

Inventor  and  Patentee. 

Glass  for  sash-bars,  frames,  columns,  cornices,  windows 
looking  glass  and  picture  frames.  The  glass  is  hint  and 
coJoured,  and  is  p]<uii}  moulded  or  cut. 

231  Linley,  G.  A.  F.,  43  Regent  Street,  Sheffield 

1  orkshire  Designer  and  Manufacturer. 
Horse-shears  and  sheep-shears. 

M  ool-sorters  or  thatchers’  shears. 

Improved  gentlemen’s  grass  shears. 

Glovers’,  belting  or  dragging,  and  rag  shears. 

2.32  Bell,  John  &  Jonathan,  Sheffield- Manufacturers. 
Silver  fruit  knives. 


23.3  Peace,  Joseph,  N4#eW-Manufacturer. 
Hand -saw,  ornamented  japanned  handle, 
lupping-saw,  rosewood  handle,  with  registered  n 
Hand-saws,  zebra  and  ornamented  japanned  hanc 
Lack-saws  zebra,  rose,  and  beech -wood  handles 
and  without  brass  backs. 

Panel-saw,  band-saw,  and  ripping-saw. 

Hand-saw,  English  measure  on  the  back. 

Tiu  niaWS'  VarioV?  sixcG  “>d  some  with  brass  ba 
style  J0'e  aro  a11  ornamented  on  the  plates  in 

eilt ' J8&£T 3Ut"8aw’  P]ain  an(1  blued,  with  the 
Sbra  wl? Mill-sawweb.  Brass- bac 
handle  \  1  SCrews'  Iron-back  saw, 
saw  nnf  Sa;v  o°ok  knives.  Turkish  dagger.  F 
w\v^  mahogany  handle,  steel  screws.  b 

rncasHrJ'ou  tLfwk^'r6!  regifitei;edplates,  and  E 
saw.  back'  Choppmg-knife.  Turkish 

ploto ,0eachCtootl i  on’ aud  spanners 
,  won  tooth  ornamented  with  a  bird’s  hea< 


plate  ornamented  with  the  English,  American,  Russian 
and  Sheffield  anus.  Spring  steel  lmnd-saw,  with  regis¬ 
tered  plates  in  brass,  llillet-web.  Spring  steel  hand¬ 
saw,  with  registered  plates  in  polished  steel. 

Glass  frame,  containing  registration  deed  for  the  im¬ 
proved  plan  of  plating  saw-handles. 

Glass  case,  containing  old  style  of  marking  saws  and 
the  new  style  introduced  by  the  exhibitor. 

Glass  case,  containing  saw-handles,  with  plates  in  the 
old  style  and  in  the  new  registered  style. 

233a  Peace,  Henry,  Sheffield-  Manufacturer. 

Samples  of  files  and  rasps  of  every  description. 

234  Cocker  Sc  Sons,  Hat  her  sage,  Derbg  shire — 
Manufacturers. 

Needles,  in  every  stage  of  their  manufacture,  from  tlio 
wire  of  cast  steel  to  the  finished  article. 

The  exhibitors,  being  the  drawers  of  card  and  other 
wire,  a  process  which  originated  with  their  ancestors,  a 
century  ago,  Mr.  Huntsman,  of  Attercliffe,  who  first 
refined  carbonated  iron,  and  which  has  been  a  source  of 
great  wealth,  not  only  in  the  manufacture  of  cast  steel, 
but  in  the  great  variety  of  articles  of  cutlery  for  which 
Sheffield  is  so  celebrated,  suggested  to  them  that  it 
would  he  mutually  advantageous  if  they  could  succeed  iu 
drawing  cast  steel  made  from  his  carbonated  iron.  The 
suggestion  was  adopted,  the  attempt  was  made,  and  the 
cast  steel  and  the  wire  made  from  it  aro  now  articles 
of  very  extensive  exportation. 

Specimens  numbered  in  the  order  of  manufacture: — 

Wire:  1,  cut  double  length  of  a  needle;  2,  straight¬ 
ened  ;  3,  pointed  at  each  end ;  4,  grooved,  for  two 
needles;  5,  eyed,  for  two  needles. 

Needles:  (5,  threaded;  7,  filed  on  the  sides;  8,  filed 
on  the  heads ;  9,  broken  in  two ;  10,  drilled  in  the 
eye;  11,  hardened;  12,  tempered;  13,  straightened  ; 
14,  scoured,  first  time  ;  1.3,  scoured,  second  time  ; 

10,  scoured,  third  time;  17,  scoured,  fourth  time; 
18,  glazed;  19,  headed,  ami  picked  from  waste;  20,  blued 
hi  the  eye  and  groove;  21,  drilled  iu  the  eye;  22,  first 
extra  polish;  23,  secoud  extra  polish;  24,  third  extra 
polish  ;  25,  blued  iu  tho  eye  nml  groove ;  20,  gold-eyed  ; 
27,  papered,  twenty-five  "in  a  paper;  28,  papered"  and 
tucked;  29,  papered  in  envelopes;  30,  labelled,  in  en¬ 
velopes,  and  on  purple  paper;  31,  in  cases. 

Wire  of  various  kinds : — 32,  pinion  and  click  wire,  for 
clocks  and  watches  ;  33,  music  wire,  for  pianofortes ; 
34,  watch  and  chronometer  spring  wire ;  35,  cast  steel, 
hammered  flat,  half  flat,  and  square. 

Nos.  36-41.  Hackles,  from  large  hatchel  to  180’s  fine. 
Gills,  for  dividing  the  fibres  of  flax  in  machinery.  Hackle- 
pins.  Gill-pins.  Wool-combers’ broaches.  Spiral  springs. 

4_.  I  articles  of  cast  steel,  taken  from  pipes  used  in  con- 
\  eying  away  the  dust  occasioned  in  grinding  needles  on 
dry  stones,  and  which  would,  if  allowed  to  float  in  the 
an,  be  inhaled  by  the  grinders,  thereby  causing  a  com¬ 
plaint  until  lately  very  common,  and  hitherto  incurable. 

[About  twelve  or  fifteen  years  ago,  several  methods  were 
tried  to  remedy  this,  but  they  did  not  effectually  succeed 
until  a  powerful  fan,  as  represented  iu  the  plan  hanging 
on  the  boards  at  the  end  of  the  counter,  was  put  up,  on 
which  is  shown  a  grinder  at  work,  and  the  blaze  of  fire 
arising  from  the  stone  in  the  act  of  pointing,  with  the 
fan  underneath,  drawing  the  dust  and  particles  of  steel 
down  the  pipe,  and  leaving  the  atmosphere  of  tho  room 
perfectly  clear  and  free  from  all  injurious  effects;  so  that 
<  iy  grinders  have  now  the  chance  of  living  as  long  as 
other  men;  without  this  apparatus  they  cannot  now  bo 
induced  to  work;  it  is  therefore  universally  adopted.] 


,  - j - -  1  ttK/ff ic,  UHCJ/IUIU, 

r,  .  .  Manufacturer. 

Loinca1  railway  spring  buffer,  with  wrought-iron  cylin- 
c  1’  Gugu.j  of  \  aried  actions  and  resisting  powers,  suit- 
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able  for  waggons,  goods  vans,  locomotive  engines  and  ten¬ 
ders,  and  passenger  carriages. 

[The  utility  of  the  railway  buffer  consists  in  its 
tendency  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  shock  which 
arises  from  the  stoppage  of  a  railway  train  on  the  line. 

The  momentum  of  the  stopping  body  is  dissipated 
by  the  application  of  an  clastic  medium,  which  opposes 
some  resistance  to  the  body  which  gives  the  blow.  In 
the  present  instance,  a  steel  spring  is  used,  which  is 
enclosed  in  a  cylinder  having  a  piston  with  a  correspond¬ 
ing  end  stuffed  and  covered  with  leather  works  in  it. 
The  blow  drives  back  this  plunger  against  the  spring, 
which  to  a  certain  extent  resists,  and  thereby  dissipates 
the  effects  of  the  collision. — W.  C.  A.] 

Patent  conical  railway  drawing  spring,  for  railway-car¬ 
riages  and  waggons,  of  3-inch  action,  and  75  cwt.  resisting 
power,  with  one  pair  of  miniature  brass  buffers,  which 
may  be  pressed  to  show  the  action.  The  mechanical 
action  of  these  springs  consists  in  one  coil  falling  within 
the  other  until  they  assume  a  planular  form.  They  are  ca¬ 
pable  of  adaptation  to  any  description  of  railway  plant. 

Conical  buffer  springs,  without  fittings. 

Laminated  railway-carriage  and  waggon  buffer  and 
drawing  spring,  weighing  200  lbs. 

Passenger  railway -carriage  spring,  with  tension  bar  and 
clips  complete,  weighing  127  lbs. 

Railway  goods  van  spring,  with  spear-point  ends,  and 
extra  steel  cushion  bearings,  weighing  112  lbs. 

Mineral  waggon  bearing  springs,  weighing  70  lbs. 

Registered  mineral  and  goods  waggon  bearing  spring 
and  clip.  The  improvement  in  this  spring  consists  in  its 
bearing  from  the  centre,  and  thus  bringing  into  action  the 
whole  length  of  the  plates;  the  .spring  is  also  strengthened 
by  having  studs  in  the  centre,  instead  of  holes  punched 
through  to  hold  the  plates  together;  weighing  62  lbs;  re¬ 
sisting  power,  4 j  tons. 

Improved  railway-waggon  boaring  spring,  with  tension 
rods;  intended  to  be  used  where  great  action  is  not  re¬ 
quired,  and  to  provide  for  the  inequalities  in  the  height  of 
waggons  when  loaded;  weighing  only  44  lbs.,  with  4  tons 
resisting  power. 

Specimens  of  engineering  and  machine  files. 


23 G  Huxley,  IIekiot,  &  Co.,  Castle  Street,  Long  Acre 
— Inventors  and  Manufacturers. 

Cook’s  patent  self-regulating  stoves  for  attaching  to 
brick  Hues,  with  new  mode  of  controlling  and  preventing 
excess  of  heat.  Self-acting  regulator,  as  used  on  Cook’s 
patent  stoves. 

Economic  gas  stove  for  heating  water  or  warming 
rooms,  thus  stove  with  enclosed  cockle,  from  which  the 
products  of  combustion  are  carried  away. 

Hydraulic  stove,  heated  by  gas,  the  cylinder  containing 
water  suited  for  small  conservatories,  &c.,  or  to  place 
horizontally  enclosed  in  ornamental  ease. 

Ornamental  candelabrum  for  gas,  lacquered  or-molu. 
Elizabethan  chandelier  for  gas,  designed  by  Mair.  Fancy 
chandeliers  for  gas,  and  ornamental  bracket  for  gas,  new 
designs.  _ 

237  J eases,  William,  51  Great  Russell  Street — 
Inventor,  Designer,  and  Manufacturer. 

Improved  ventilating  stove  grate,  the  heating  surfaces 
of  which  are  composed  entirely  of  pure  fire  loam,  the 
object  being  to  prevent  the  decomposition  or  burning  of 
the  air.  The  air  which  feeds  the  fire  is  supplied  from 
an  external  source,  and  thus  all  draughts  are  prevented. 

Improved  grate  for  the  chimney-piece,  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Thomas,  of  Church  Street,  Paddington. 


238  Glenton  &  Chapman,  147  New  Bond  Street — 
Manufacturers. 

White  marble  statuary  chimney-piece,  with  carved  foot 
and  trusses. 

Bright  polished  steel  register-stove,  with  rich  or-molu 
ornaments,  in  stylo  of  Louis  Quatorze. 


Blight  polished  steel  fender  and  fire-  irons  cn  suite. 
Improved  portable  vapour-bath,  with  cloak  complete, 
in  a  japanned  box. 


239  Prideaux,  Thomas  Sy.mes,  2  Garden  Road, 

St.  John's  Wood — Inventor. 

Dwelling-house  grate,  consisting  of  a  simple  plan  of 
feeding  at  the  bottom,  by  which  smoke  is  prevented,  and 
economy  attained. 

[Dr.  Franklin  designed  a  stove  to  turn  on  a  centre,  so 
that  when  requiring  fuel  it  could  be  reversed,  fed,  and 
placed  again  in  its  proper  position.  The  smoke  from  the 
fresh  fuel,  having  to  pass  through  the  burning  fuel  above, 
was  converted  into  flame. — S.  C.] 

Model  of  a  patent  steam-engine  boiler,  capable  of  sup¬ 
plying  a  great  quantity  of  steam  in  proportion  to  its  size 
and  expenditure  of  fuel. 

Model  of  a  patent  machine  for  cutting  agricultural 
drains  in  clay  soils.  Also  adapted  to  laud  requiring 
minute  subdivision. 


240  Butterley,  Richard,  Greenhill,  Sheffield — 
Manufacturer. 

1.  Patent  Irish  hook,  No.  3,  cast-steel  blade,  elastic 
back;  ri vetted. 

2.  G.  B.  sickle,  cast-steel,  No.  4;  coarse  cut. 

3.  Improved  elastic  sickle.  Its  lightness,  strength,  and 
elasticity  have  given  it  an  advantage  over  every  other 
kind  of  sickle,  which  has  been  fully  proved.  Exhibited 
for  special  inspection. 

4.  Elastic  cast-steel  Andrew  hook,  large  size,  combining 
lightness  and  strength. 

5.  Elastic  cast-steel  Kent  sickle,  No.  4;  very  light, 
with  sufficient  strength. 

6.  Scotch  sickle-hook,  shear-steel,  No.  0;  cut  to  the 
point. 

7.  Small  grass-hook,  universal,  No.  0;  shear-steeL 

8.  Bright  Russia  sickle,  elastic  cast-steel,  No.  2. 

9.  Beau,  or  brushing  hook,  elastic  cast-steel,  No.  2. 

10.  Kendal  hook,  shear-steel,  No.  4. 

11.  John  Bull  sickle,  elastic  cast-steel.  Exhibited  for 
its  superior  qualities,  which  have  been  tested  by  four 
years’  hard  service. 

12.  The  Tomlin  shaped  sickle,  shear-steel,  No.  4. 

13.  Poland  sickle,  cast-steel,  No.  1. 

14.  Elastic  cast-steel  Philadelphia  sickle,  No.  5. 

15.  Elastic  cast-steel  Yorrack  sickle,  No.  5. 

16.  Shear-steel  Hollander  sickle,  No.  1. 

17.  Elastic  cast-steel  Windsor  hook,  No.  5;  cut  at  the 
point. 

18.  Elastic  cast-steel  elbowed  Scotch  hook,  No.  3. 

19.  Elastic  cast-steel  bagging-hook,  No.  6. 

20.  Elastic  cast-steel  28-inch  yowiug-hook. 


241  Edwards,  David  Owen,  5  Sydney  Place, 
Brampton — Inventor. 

Patent  “atmopyre”  hoods,  or  artificial  embers;  they 
are  made  of  porcelain ;  the  gas  is  introduced  into  the  inte¬ 
rior,  and  escapes  through  small  perforations  in  the  sides, 
1  -50th  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  when  ignited,  burns 
with  a  pale  blue  flame,  and  emitting  little  or  no  light, 
in  a  few  minutes  the  mass  becomes  red-hot.  They  thus 
constitute,  when  used  in  the  aggregate,  a  solid  fire. 

The  inner  case,  in  which  this  artificial  fire  is  contained. 

An  example  of  a  complete  atmopyre,  adapted  to  the 
heating  of  apartments. 

•  A  kitchen  range  of  porcelain,  adapted  to  bring  into  use 
the  atmopyre  hoods. 

[Chemists  have  long  employed  gas  burnt  in  the  manner 
described  for  the  purposes  of  the  laboratory  on  a  small 
scale.  By  covering  a  cylinder  of  copper  with  wire  gauze, 
and  discharging  coal  gas  into  the  lower  part  so  as  to  cause 
it  to  unite  with  a  certain  volume  of  atmospheric  air,  a 
gaseous  mixture  is  produced,  which  burns  over  the  wire 
gauze  with  a  blue  lambent  flame.  The  perforated  hoods 
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of  porcelain,  in  the  invention  described,  are  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  chemists’  wire  gauze,  with  the  advantage, 
for  heating  purposes,  that  they  retain  a  portion  of  the 
heat  developed  by  the  combustion  of  the  mixture  of  coal 
gas  and  at,  which  is  remarkably  intense. — 11.  L.] 

242  Whitmee  &  Chapman,  IS  Fenchurch  Buildings, 

70  St.  John  Street,  and  1 1  Hay  Street,  Clerkaurcll 
— Manufacturers. 

Registered  mill  for  grinding  coffee,  with  anti-friction 
wheel  to  carry  the  fly-wheel.  Coffee-mill,  of  different 
design. 

Universal  corn -crusher,  for  bruising  oats,  barley,  malt, 
beans,  peas,  linseed,  He. ;  the  same,  with  an  extra  mill 
attached,  to  grind  barley  meal. 

Flour-mill,  with  French  bean  stores  and  dressing 
machine  for  grinding  and  dressing  flour  at  one  operation; 
the  same,  with  steel  mill  and  dressing  machine. 
Smoke-jack  for  roasting  meat,  &c. 

243  Tope,  William,  &  Son,  80  &  81  Edgrware  Bd.,  and 

Grove  Foundry,  Lisson  Grove — Inventors  and 
Manufacturers. 

Patent  double-action  rarefying  stoves,  ornamented. 
Section,  showing  the  internal  arrangements. 


243a  Shkrwin,  Joseph,  21  Norton  Folgatc — 
Manufacturer. 

!  Economic  range  and  supply  cistern,  hot  closet,  steam 
kettle,  tea-kettle,  bath,  and  bath  stove. 


244  Crook,  William,  5  Carnaby  Street — Inventor  and 

Manufacturer. 

Hot  plate,  oven  and  boiler,  kitchen  range,  and  improved 
outside  movement  smoke-jack,  with  dangle  movement 
and  cradle  spit. 

Tailors’  stove;  a  larger  number  of  irons  can  be  heated 
with  a  smaller  quantity  of  fuel,  and  in  less  time  than  by 
the  ordinary  stove. 

245  Cornell,  T.,  Messrs.  Fkktham's,  Clifford  Street 

Bond  Street -  Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Model  of  a  cooking  apparatus,  to  be  used  either  with 
coal  or  gas.  Suitable  for  club-houses  and  other  bir"o 
establishments. 

247  Burton,  Willi  a  m  Samuel,  39  Oxford  St. — Inventor 
and  Manufacturer. 

New  nautilus  register  stove.  Fender,  and  chimney 
piece  for  the  same.  Sec  the  cut  below. 

Registered  ornamental  fenders.  Sundry  metal  wares. 


o,Q  nurton  » iSautilu 

“  G  'VRR™  GeORGE’  16  ArwuM  Street — Inventor.  1 

which  retains  mid° radiates  tlf^l  °+  fil’°'clay  enamelled, 
of  gas.  mlutes  the  he*t  and  causes  a  saving 

in  ten  minutes,  Ju&foT5roielij2Sy.fOP  R  ^  bath 


249  Onions,  John  Colli. no  wood,  63  Bradford  Street, 
p  .  _  „  Birmingham — Manufacturer. 

Loll  m  °  -7jinc  }  8mRh’s  bellows.  Pair  of  36-inch  smith’s 
bellows,  with  galvanized  iron  work. 

mpi  <n  ed  portable  forge,  complete,  with  vice. 

iamnnoll  Jf"’8'  ,fftncy  satin-wood.  Mahogany  and 
japanned  bellows,  different  patterns. 


Kingdom. 
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250  Cartwright  &  Hirons,  1:58  &  139  Great  Charles 
Street,  Birmingham — Designers  and  Manufacturers. 

Electro-plate  on  German  silver: — Waiter.  Revolving 
liqueur-frame.  Antique  cruet-frame,  supported  by  dol¬ 
phins.  Cruet-frame.  Salad  or  fruit-stands.  Butter- 
coolers.  Sugar-baskets.  Egg-frame.  Inkstand.  Cake  and 
fruit  basket.  Card-baskets.  Small  flower-stands,  &c. 


251  Taylor,  Samoel,  117  New  Canal  Street, 
Birmingham — Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  bellows,  as  follows: — Alhambra,  ara¬ 
besque,  and  mahogany,  in  red  morocco;  Chinese,  maho¬ 
gany,  American  birch,  fancy  walnut,  in  green  morocco; 
pear-tree,  in  puce  morocco;  and  a  fine  article,  in  neat’s 
leather;  with  a  common  article,  adapted  for  the  export 
trade. 


252  Stokes,  John  C.,  Monmouth  Street,  Birmingham — 

Inventor. 

Registered  water-closet,  fitted  in  mahogany  case  to  ex¬ 
hibit  the  working  of  the  apparatus  when  fixed.  Cabinet 
water-closet,  made  of  china  and  earthenware:  manufac¬ 
turers,  Messrs.  Ridgway  &  Co.,  Cauldon  Place,  Stafford¬ 
shire  Potteries.  The  annexed  cut  gives  a  representation 
of  this  object. 


Ridgway  &  Co.'s  Cabinet  Water-closet. 


Registered  brass  tap,  capable  of  bearing  great  pressure 
without  leaking. 

Improved  shoe  and  round  valves,  with  one  flange  in¬ 
stead  of  two,  the  weight  and  ball  being  tapped  and  threaded 
so  as  to  admit  of  new  leathering  without  removing  the 
valve. 

253  Allday,  Wji.,  32^  Constitution  Hill,  Birmingham  — 
Manufacturer. 

Japanned  bellows,  inlaid  with  pearl,  with  view  of  the 
cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  Antwerp.  Japanned  dust- 
bellows,  with  pearl  flowers,  Gothic  shape.  Fancy  bellows. 
Chamber  bellows,  rosewood,  carved,  and  French-polished. 
Parlour  bellows,  walnut,  turned  top.  Mahogany  bellows, 
with  brass  pipe  and  nails,  French  pattern.  Common 
kitchen  bellows.  Fumigating,  or  spring  bellows,  used  for 
destroying  insects  on  plants,  in  gardens,  hothouses,  See. 
Small  smiths’  bellows,  with  galvanized  nails,  made  in  the 
original  London  style.  Lamp  bellows,  used  for  soldering. 

Small  fancy  tortoiseshell  bellows,  inlaid  with  pearl. 
Small  fancy  bellows,  tartan  pattern;  one  pair  covered  with 
satin.  Small  dust  bellows.  Butchers’  bellows,  used  in 
puffing  up  meat.  Pair  of  bellows,  maple  wood,  scolloped 
edges.  Pair  of  24-inch  round  bellows,  with  frame  com¬ 
plete. 

Improved  portable  forge,  with  vice  and  hearth  at¬ 
tached. 


254  Griffiths,  Thomas  F.,  68  Bradford  Street, 

B  ii  'mi ogham — Mam  ifactur  er . 

Articles  in  tinned  iron: — Venison  dish  and  cover  and 
soup  tureen  and  cover;  stamped,  no  seam  or  brazing. 
Hot-water  dish  and  cover,  and  spirit-lamp  dish  and  cover. 
Hot-water  vegetable  dishes  and  covers ;  oblong  dish- 
cover;  oval-dome  top  dish -covers,  and  soup  tureen  and 
cover;  no  seam  or  brazing.  Oblong  vegetable  dish  and 
cover,  gadroon  edge.  Stamped  hot-water  plate;  the 
same  with  earthern  plate.  Oblong  tea-urn.  Round 
tea-urn.  Round  coffee-urn  with  filter.  Stamped  tea 
kettle.  Plate-covers,  and  extra  large  Albert  dish-cover, 
no  seam  or  brazing. 

Tinned  iron  tea  and  coffee  services.  Copper-tinned 
cake  and  jelly  moulds.  Copper  moulds  made  by  hand. 
Iron  moulds,  stamped.  Rare  and  curious  iron  stampings. 
Tinned  iron  and  copper  saucepans,  no  seam  or  brazing. 
Tinned  iron  candlesticks.  Tinned  iron,  copper,  and 
brass  funnels.  Tinned  iron  flour-dredger,  no  seam  or 
brazing.  Tinned  iron  tobacco  box. 

Carey’s  Hecla  coffee-pots  on  stand,  with  spirit  lamp, 
each  bright  and  bronzed.  Carey’s  Hecla,  for  the  fire. 
Tinned  iron  egg-cup.  Rare  and  curious  iron  culinary 
goods,  coated  with  glass.  Ornamented  toilet  services. 
Ornamented  toilet  vase,  in  iron. 

[This  coating  with  glass,  a  kind  of  enamel,  is  a  French 
invention,  and  the  powder  of  which  it  is  composed 
is  imported;  the  article  to  be  coated  is  gummed  or  sized 
over,  the  glass-powder  dusted  upon  it,  and  by  exposure 
to  heat,  or  a  properly  constructed  oven  or  mufHe,  the 
whole  is  fused  and  coated. 

The  specimens  of  iron  stampings  are  peculiar,  as  exhi¬ 
biting  the  ductility  of  the  iron,  and  certain  improvements 
in  the  mode  of  raising,  which  is  accomplished  by  pres- 
sure  and  repeated  annealings. — W.  C.  A.] 


255  Cope  &  Coi.i.ixsox,  Birmingham,  and  53  Berwick 
Street,  Soho — Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  castors  for  furniture,  as  formerly  made  ; 
and  of  Cope’s  first  patent  improved  castors,  having  three 
rollers  working  round  an  upright  spindle,  with  a  conical 
bearing.  Specimen  of  patent  round  socket,  and  other 
castors  having  a  cup-and-ball  action,  separated  to  show 
the  parts. 

Complete  series  of  socket  and  plate  castors.  Specimens 
of  various  fancy  patent  castors. 

A  large  plate-castor,  used  for  large  dusting  platforms. 

Windsor  pivot-castor,  having  a  pin  or  pivot  action 
working  downwards  in  a  socket,  open  to  show  the  prin¬ 
ciple. 

Series  of  patent  movements  for  dressing-glasses,  with 
model,  to  show  the  application:  the  centres  are  iron  balls 
working  in  jointed  frames,  and  tightened  by  a  screw. 

Patent  globular  blind  mountings,  with  model :  the 
action  is  a  ball  compressed  in  a  moveable  frame  acted 
upon  by  a  set-screw,  with  a  clip-guide  to  keep  the  cord 
tight  while  winding  round  the  barrel  or  roller. 

Model,  showing  the  application  of  a  patent  bedstead- 
brace  by  a  centre  screw  combined  with  a  curved  wrought- 
iron  plate,  drawing  the  posts  and  rails  firmly  together; 
the  action  is  inside  the  framing. 

Registered  music-stool  screw,  of  which  the  improve¬ 
ment  consists  in  the  screw  being  enclosed  in  a  case,  the 
upper  part  of  which  is  lined  with  an  elastic  material, 
while  in  the  lower  part  the  nut  is  firmly  fixed. 

Registered  Venetian  blind,  with  model,  showing  its 
application;  it  is  wound  up  like  a  roller  blind,  with  a 
rack  and  lever;  when  the  lever  is  released  it  brings  down 
a  break  on  the  roller,  which  regulates  the  action,  and 
prevents  it  from  falling  suddenly. 

Folding  ornamental  Essex  fire-screens,  with  brackets  to 
fix  to  the  wall. 

Series  of  different  sizes  of  Home’s  patent  butt  hinges, 
with  illustrations  to  show  the  different  stages  of  manu¬ 
facture,  from  the  rough-drawn  metal  to  the  finish:  this 
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hinge  being  made  from  drawn  metal,  by  machinery,  is 

true,  and  of  uniform  strength  and  thickness. 

Specimens  of  locks,  hinges,  springs,  and  iron  work 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  pianofortes. 


256  Rockk,  William,  Dudley— Inventor. 

Rails,  ornaments,  hinges  of  large  size,  cranks  for  engines, 
nails,  burs  or  mits  for  screws,  all  cast  from  wrought  iron 
scrap  from  the  cupola  of  a  foundry,  showing  that  anj  - 
thing  cast  from  metals  may  be  cast  from  wrought  iron, 
and  its  quality  for  toughness  retained. 

[The  process  of  manufacture  here  alluded  to  is  a  patent 
invention  of  some  importance.  Hitherto  malleable  cast- 
iron  has  been  produced  by  surrounding  the  articles  with 
powdered  iron  ore,  and  exposing  them  for  days  to  the 
heat  of  an  annealing  furnace.  By  the  process  here  illus¬ 
trated,  old  rails  may  be  remanufactured. — W.  C.  A.] 


257  Habcourt,  William  &  Joseph,  209  Bristol  Street, 
B  inn  ingham —  Man  u  facturers. 

Specimens  of  brass  foundry  used  by  bell-hangers,  con¬ 
sisting  of  bell-levers,  pulls,  horizontal  and  quadrant,  some 
newly  designed. 

Specimens  of  brass  and  iron  bell  carriages,  and  of  the 
cast  iron  registered  bell  carriage  (the  first  made  in  iron). 
The  improvement  in  the  latter  consisted  in  substituting 
wrought  iron  stands  and  plates  with  brass  arms  to  increase 
its  durability  and  protect  it  from  rust. 

Purchase  cranks  with  iron  backs,  &c. 

Specimens  of  door-handles,  tea-bells,  cornice-poles  and 
ornaments,  hat  and  coat  hooks  and  castors,  of  new  and 
ornamental  construction. 

Vases  in  various  styles:  bronze,  electro-silvered,  dead 
gold  and  relieved;  also  fitted  with  improved  spring  igniter 
for  lighting  the  vesta  matches. 

Plain  and  ornamental  brass  boxes  for  holding  vesta 
matches  and  wax  tapers  in  various  styles  of  finish. 

1  lain  three-quarter  covered  cornice-pole,  mounted 
complete,  with  centre  ornamented  cn  suite  with  the 
bands  and  ends,  and  with  Arrowsmith’s  patent  damask 
curtains  resembling  cut  velvet-pile. 


258  Solly,  James,  Lcabrook  Iron  and  Steel  Works, 
Tipton,  near  Birmingham — Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  English  iron  for  conversion  into  steel ; 
and  of  various  kinds  of  steel;  and  articles  of  hardware 
and  cutlery,  made  from  the  steel,  namely: — 

Elliptic  carriage  spring;  hand-saws  and  circular  saw: 
iiles  of  various  kinds. 

Bush  chisels  and  gouges.  Carving,  dinner,  and  dessert 
knives. 

Scissors.  Pocket  and  penknives  of  various  kiuds 
Razors. 

These  articles  are  specimens  of  steel  and  steel  goods 
made  of  English  iron. 
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appearance;  it  is  now  dried  out  in  saw-dust,  and  is  then 
passed  through  acid  of  ordinary  strength  and  dipped  into 
water,  of  which  there  should  always  be  an  abundance  at 
hand,  until  the  acid  bo  removed.  The  bright  parts  on 
the  metal  arc  produced  by  burnishing;  gall  is  used  in 
connection  with  the  steel  burnishers  to  prevent  their 
scratching,  and  the  article  to  be  burnished  is  from  time 
to  time  plunged  into  argol  and  water.  When  finished 
from  the  “burnisher,”  it  is  dried  out  in  boxwood  saw¬ 
dust,  and  then  lacquered. — W.  C.  A.] 


262  Gray,  A.,  &  Son,  9  Wen  man  Street,  Birmingham _ 

Manufacturers. 

Highly  polished  steel  fire  irons,  with  engraved  burnished 
steel  pans,  and  diamond,  octagon,  and  hexagon  cut; 
twisted,  fluted,  and  scolloped  shanks;  with  cut  steel,  or¬ 
molu.  bronzed,  silvered,  and  gilt,  China,  glass,  jiearl,  and 
ivory  heads. 

Standards  for  fire  irons;  with  octagon,  hexagon,  and 
twisted  pillars,  and  horns  varied  in  steel  and  or-molu. 

“  Pokerettvs;  ”  with  octagon,  sexagon,  ;uid  twisted 
shanks,  and  cut  steel  grips. 

Coal  vase  tongs;  with  octagon,  sexagon,  and  twisted 
shanks. 

[Fire  irons  are  produced  by  forging  out  of  square  bars 
of  iron;  the  swells  and  other  ornamental  parts  are  formed 
by  means  of  “swages,”  a  sort  of  mould,  one  portion  of 
which  is  placed  ou  the  anvil,  while  the  other  is  held  by  a 
“willow  twist”  in  the  hand,  and  struck  with  a  hammer 
until  the  form  desired  is  arrived  at ;  certain  parts  are  then 
filed;  the  round  portions  are  turned  in  u  lathe.  The 
articles  are  case-hardened  by  laying  them  in  an  iron 
box,  and  covering  them  with  animal  charcoal,  formed  of 
burnt  leather,  hoofs,  &e.;  the  whole  is  subjected  to  the 
operation  of  a  fire  or  stove  until  heated  to  a  uniform  red 
heat ;  the  box  and  its  contents  are  thereafter  taken  out  and 
plunged  into  water.  Polishing  succeeds,  which  is  done  by 
holding  the  article  against  a  wheel,  to  the  circumference 
of  which  emery  is  attached  by  means  of  glue ;  another 
wheel  or  “bob,”  with  finer  emery,  gives  a  higher  degree 
of  finish,  and  the  final  and  brilliant  polish  is  given  by 
hand-friction  with  powdered  iron-stone.  The  more  highly 
wrought  qualities,  in  which  Bquares,  angles,  or  cuttings 
are  introduced,  are,  after  filing,  finished  on  a  soft-metal 
wheel ;  the  twisted  varieties  are  produced  by  the  forger, 
who,  when  the  metal  is  heated,  twists  it  into  a  screw  or 
spiral ;  the  pans  of  the  shovels,  See.,  arc  formed  by  the 
stamp,  and  perforated  by  the  press;  the  ornaments  and 
studs  are  produced  also  by  the  stamp;  they  are  afterwards 
ground  and  polished  on  a  soft-metal  wheel;  and  handles 
of  China,  glass,  bronze,  pearl,  See.,  are  occasionally  intro¬ 
duced.— W.  C.  A.] 


2(>1  Maliks,  D.,  &  Son,  Birmingham — Manufactur< 
Brass  window-corniccs  and  ornaments.  Poles 
ends,  nngs,  and  brackets.  Curtain  bands  and 
Fingei  -plates  for  doors,  brass  and  japanned. 

[The  rich  dead  gold-like  colour  given  to  brass ' 
and  which  has  been  introduced  within  the  last  f 
years,  was  discovered  as  the  result  of  an  accident. 

J °lk  1S  scaled  ”  (°r  roughly  cleansed)  by  imme 

m  a  weak  solution  of  acid,  it  is  then  what  is  teclm 

’  deadening,  follows,  and  this  is  effect! 
nrans  also  of  acid,  but  of  such  a  degree  of  str 
that  the  action  on  the  metal  though  recognisable 
of  u  violent  kind;  attention  h 
otherwise  the  work  when  finished  wi^ut  a  ml 


203  Hands,  Jons',  Prospect  Bow,  Birmingham — 
Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  ornamental  stamped  brass-foundry;  cor¬ 
nice  pole  ends.  Curtain  bauds;  registered  designs.  Fin¬ 
ger  plates  for  doors,  l’ins  for  curtain  supports.  Orna¬ 
ments  for  cornices  and  other  purposes.  Ornaments  for 
watch  hooks.  Holders  for  bell  ropes  and  ribbons.  Frames 
for  miniatures  or  pictures.  Coffin  furniture;  real  gilt; 
plated;  brass;  and  improved  black,  &c. 

[Brass  is  a  composite  metal,  its  base  being  copper,  the 
addition  of  zinc,  in  various  proportions,  transforming  it 
into  a  yellow  metal.  It  is  very  ductile,  and  is  capable  of 
being  drawn  into  wire,  flattened,  or  laminated  into  sheets, 
the  latter  operation  being  effected  by  means  of  rolls,  which 
are  propelled  by  machinery.  It  is  in  this  state  that  it  is 
used  by  stamped  brass-founders.  Stamped  brass-foundry  is 
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produced  by  means  of  a  “matrix,  or  die,”  a  “reverse,”  and 
a  stamp.  The  “  die,"  formed  of  steel  or  cast-iron,  is  fixed 
by  four  screws  to  the  bottom  of  the  stamp;  the  “  reverse  ” 
is  attached  to  the  hammer.  Pieces  of  thin  brass  are  se¬ 
lected  and  cut  to  size,  one  of  which  is  laid  on  the  die  ; 
the  hammer  is  released,  and  the  “reverse,”  which  is  at¬ 
tached  thereto,  falls  with  it,  and  forces  the  thin  metal 
into  the  matrix.  It  is  then  annealed:  some  slight  altera¬ 
tion  is  made  in  the  “reverse,”  by  means  of  which  it  im¬ 
presses  more  deeply,  by  its  action  from  behind,  forces  the 
thin  plate  into  the  die,  and  thereby  copies  accurately  all 
the  details  marked  therein.  Repeated  annealings  follow, 
and  in  many  instances  twenty  or  thirty  blows  are  given 
before  the  article  is  “brought  up.”  The  nature  of  the 
operation  precludes  undercutting.  All  portions  of  the 
“reverse”  must  be  tapering  ;  the  die  must  also  be  the 
same.  Globular  articles  are  stamped  in  halves  and 
soldered  together  thereafter. — W.  C.  A.] 


264  LlN CARD,  G.,  67  Snow  Ilill,  Birmingham — 

Manufacturer. 

Patent  dovetail  lock,  having  one  solid  bolt  working  in 
a  dovetail  slide,  with  the  lock  and  tumblers  themselves  in 
the  bolt,  reducing  the  several  parts  of  a  lock  into  but  two 
leading  ones,  viz.,  the  bolt  and  frame  ;  the  dovetail,  like 
a  wedge,  keeps  bolt  and  frame  inseparable,  allowing  it 
still  complete  action.  The  key,  though  small,  acts  as 
well  as  a  large  one,  and  gives  equal  security. 

Patent  dovetail  lock,  showing  the  action  when  fitted. 

Registered  air-vent  cock  :  when  the  plug  is  turned  on 
for  the  purpose  of  drawing  liquor,  the  air  enters  the 
outer  tube,  and  passing  through  the  plug  down  the  shank, 
into  the  barrel,  causes  the  liquor  to  flow,  rendering  a  vent 
peg  unnecessary. 

Coffin  furniture,  in  gold,  silver  plate,  British  plate, 
brass,  and  tin  japanned,  also  medal  and  button  dies,  See. 
Patent  table  furniture,  ghiss  movements,  window  fast¬ 
eners,  &c. 


265  Abate,  Felix,  3  Ernest  Street,  Albany  Street — 

Inventor. 

Specimens  of  a  new  art,  called  metallography,  which 
consists  in  printing  and  ornamenting  any  kind  of  metallic 
surfaces,  so  that  bright  letters  or  ornaments  appear  as 
though  they  were  inlaid  upon  a  dark,  coloured,  or  wood¬ 
like  surface.  This  is  effected  by  two  different  processes, 
the  one,  electro-chemical,  and  the  other,  chemical;  appli¬ 
cable  to  the  painting  of  ordinary  inscriptions,  names  of 
streets,  door-plates,  shop-fronts,  sign-boards,  show-bills, 
&c. ;  and  for  printing  illustrations  from  wood-cut  en¬ 
gravings,  maps,  and  any  ornamental  printing. 

A  zinc  board,  with  an  ornamental  border,  and  an  in¬ 
scription  in  the  centre.  Table  of  zinc,  ornamented. 

Zinc  and  brass  ornamented  tubes,  for  cornice-poles. 

Zinc  plates,  printed  from  wood-cut  engravings. 

Board  covered  with  tinsel,  containing  the  words  “  pro¬ 
visionally  registered.” 

Three  working  models  of  machines  for  smoothing, 
planing,  burnishing,  and  ornamenting  sheets,  bars,  and 
tubes  of  metal  or  wood.  Various  specimens  performed 
by  the  same  machines  upon  metals  and  wood.  The 
above  inventions  are  provisionally  registered  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  and  patented  in  France  and  Bel¬ 
gium.  _ 

266  Wilkes,  J.,  Birmingham — Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  locomotive  and  marine  boiler  tubes. 

Brass  and  copper  gas  tubes,  and  wire.  Sheet  brass. 


267  Bird,  A.,  Birmingham — Inventor. 

Hydrostatic  syphon  water-purifier,  intended  to  be 
dropped  into  any  vessel  containing  water,  and  the  pipe 
hung  down  outside,  in  which  position  it  acts  as  a 
syphon.  The  following  cut  represents  this  purifier  in 
action. 

[22.] 


Bird's  Syphon  Water-purifier. 


The  Victoria  night-light — may  be  used  like  candle;  it 
burns  twenty  hours,  and  emits  no  smoke.  This  night 
light  is  shown  in  the  following  cut. 


268  Win to.v  &  Sons,  53  Cleveland  Street,  Birmingham— 
Inventors  and  Manufacturers. 

Spoons,  &c.,  in  electro-plate,  ivory,  and  pearl ;  some  of 
new  design.  Improved  tinned-iron  spoons,  exhibited  for 
quality,  form,  and  cheapness. 

Skewers,  ladles,  shoe-lifts,  &c.  Taps,  cocks,  joints,  &c., 
in  brass  and  other  metals. 

Tablets  and  name  plates,  of  new  material  and  manu¬ 
facture.  Freeman’s  lecture  tablet. 


269  Smith,  Thomas  Henry,  20  Brewer  St.,  Golden  Square 
■ — Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Stove  ornament  for  the  summer  season,  intended  to 
supersede  the  use  of  paper,  enclosing  the  stove,  but  allow¬ 
ing  free  ventilation.  It  can  also  be  used  where  fire  is 
not  required,  and  made  air-tight  by  the  insertion  of  plate 
glass. 

Design  for  a  centre  ornament  for  a  ceiling  (forming  the 
star  of  the  Order  of  the  Gai’tor),  composed  of  upwards  of 
five  thousand  postage  stamps. 


270  SlMONITE,  John,  Pope  Street,  Birmingham — 
Manufacturer. 

Tinned  wrought-iron  culinary  utensils,  consisting  of 
soup  and  vegetable  ladle,  skimmer,  meat  fork,  peel  plate 
or  cake  turner,  and  basting  ladle. 

Tinned  wrought-iron  tureen  ladle,  and  water-bowl,  or 
wash-hand  basin. 

Improved  forged  japanned  wood-handle  stove  shovel, 
dust-pan,  and  cinder-sifter. 

Copper  parlour  coal-shovel.  Strong  forged  kitchen 
fire  shovel.  Galvanized  iron  socket  manure  bowl. 

Wrought-iron  melting  ladle  for  plumbers;  pitch,  or 
seaming  ladle. 

Tinned  wrought-iron  cook's  ladles,  with  fiat  side,  for 

ship’s  use.  _  , 

Japanned  iron  and  galvanized  sail  thimbles,  and  ship  s 
hooks  and  thimbles. 

Tinned  wrought-iron  tinmen’s  furniture,  and  table  and 
basting  spoons. 

3  B 
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[This  collection  of  useful  articles  is  manufactured  of 
wrought  iron,  and  is  produced  by  the  ordinary  methods 
of  hammering,  swageing,  &c.  The  three  methods  are 
here  shown  by  which  such  utensils  or  fittings  are  pre 
served,  viz.,  turning,  galvanizing,  and  japanning.  The 
first  process  is  effected  by  pickling  the  iron  to  be  tinned 
in  a  weak  solution  of  oil  of  vitriol,  which  removes  the 
scales;  it  is  thereafter  dipped  in  sal  ammoniac  and  resin, 
and  immersed  in  a  bath  of  melted  tin,  which  adheres  to 
and  forms  a  protective  coating.  The  so-called  galvanizing 
process,  viz.,  coating  with  zinc,  is  effected  in  a  similar 
way;  the  iron  is  cleansed,  and  after  the  same  course  of 
proceeding,  is  immersed  in  a  bath  of  zinc  metal.  Japan 
is  applied  with  a  brush,  and  the  article  thereafter  is  stored 
to  dry.— W.  C.  A.] 

271  Hickman  &  Clive,  3+£  William  Street  North, 
Birmingham — Manufacturers. 

Coffin  furniture,  consisting  of  inscription-plates,  handles 
and  plates,  head,  foot,  and  other  ornaments. 

Coffin  furniture  is  produced  by  pressure  from  thin 
plates  of  metal  in  dies  formed  of  cast  iron  or  steel. 


273  Shexsto.ve  &  Mills,  2.5  Mary  Ann  Street, 
Birmingham — Proprietors. 

Specimens  of  polished  fire-irons,  locks,  chest  handles, 
snu  ffers,  percussion  caps,&c.,  as  illustrations  of  cheapness. 

Embossing  presses  for  stamping  receipts  and  other 
purposes.  Copying  presses. 

r  Metallic  tokens,  checks,  address  cards,  and  labels. 
These  metallic  tokens  and  address  medals  are  used  by 
tradesmen  as  an  advertising  medium.  Vesta  and  other 
brass  boxes.  Samples  of  embossed  and  coloured  en¬ 
velopes. 

Case  of  knives  and  forks,  paper  knives,  &c.,  with 
deers'  and  fawns’  feet  handles. 


274  Moore,  Paul,  &  Co.,  Great  Lister  Street, 
Birmingham — Manufacturers. 

Brass  stop  butt  hinges.  Brass  hinges  for  cabinet 
bunding,  pianoforte,  and  ship  purposes. 

German  silver  and  embossed  electro-plated  hinces  for 
ornamental  articles  of  furniture,  whether  of  timber  or 
papier  rnachd. 

Polled  sheet  brass  slit,  showing  process  of  making  plain 
and  embossed  wires.  ° 1 

Brass  locomotive  tube.  Brass  and  cased  tube.  Brass 

2er\v£  rUl  W1t-e’  n0UtUil  aUd  8cluare-  Tinned  iron 
wne.  \Y  u-e  for  horticultural  purposes 

Rolled  brass,  latten  brass,  and  brass  polished  on  one 
side.  Pattern  brass  sash  bars. 


2 ,  o  Horne,  Thomas,  Cleveland  Street,  Birmingham — 
n  u  Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Collection  of  lunges  for  the  Soutli-American  market 
and  for  general  purposes.  ketj 


270  Wolverson,  Edwin,  2  Ashton  Terrace,  Birmingham- 
I  in  entor  and  Manufacturer 

°  Key.  it  is  said  this  lock  cannot  be  picked. 

2 (7  Jones,  R.,  &  Sons,  Manufecturors 

Specimens  of  cork-screws.  rers. 

278  Kowlsv,  Charu*,  j WWiWZt,  Birmingham — 

brooches,  and SLfaitenm^ °  L  W  v^'1  pilf’  8Wrt?Hids, 
buttons,  showing  the  devices  t  i  i  y’i ’  an<l military 

«.»  Wt-ptae.  td  8wSSit,el,i>,for0*,“r»i  »!*• 

navy.  iurmturo  used  m  the  British 


Wire-loop  brace-buttons  and  eyelet-holes,  which,  from 
their  construction,  prevents  the  cutting  of  tlie  tlirtiad  by 
which  they  are  fastened. 

Whip  and  stick  handles,  with  an  ever-pointed  pencil- 
case  introduced. 

[Buttons  of  this  kind  are  produced  by  cutting  out  the 
blanks  from  rolled  metal;  they  are  concaved  by  stamp, 
the  eyes  are  soldered  on,  they  are  then  cleansed,  gilt,  and 
burnished;  the  impression  is  given  by  means  of  a  die 
attached  to  a  stamp,  which  completes  the  manufacture 
— W.C.A.]  _ _ _ 

279  Twice,  G.  &  WILLIAM,  Summer  mu,  Birmingham— 
Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  buttons,  plain,  fancy,  gilt,  plated  for 
livery,  military,  naval,  and  sporting  purposes,  (dove  and 
brace  buttons.  Fancy  mounted  glass  and  pearl  buttons. 
Steel  broodies  and  buttons.  Shirt  studs. 

Registered  fastener  for  boas,  victorines,  mantles,  gar¬ 
ters,  &c.;  and  dress  pin  fastener,  with  slide  spring,  to 
secure  a  shield  on  the  point  of  the  pin. 


280  Williams,  Thomas,  llelstonc  -Inventor. 

Model  of  an  iron  safe.  The  novelty  is  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  water  round  every  part  of  the*  inner  case.  The 
construction  of  the  joint  for  conveying  the  water  to  the 
outside  door  from  the  body  of  the  safe  is  also  new. 

Model  of  an  axle  for  a  carriage,  with  box  complete, 
having  a  hollow  perforated  arm  to  the  axle  which  super¬ 
sedes  the  wells  to  the  usual  oil-boxes;  the  oil  cun  bo 
supplied  quickly  at  any  time,  and,  from  the  arm  beiim 
perforated,  the  oil  is  equably  used. 


281  PlGCOTT  Sc  Co.,  St.  Paul’s  Square,  Birmingham— 
Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  naval,  military  and  livery,  plain,  fancy 
gilt,  and  plated  buttons.  Glass  buttons  in  great  variety 
Chased  and  enamelled  studs  for  shirts,  See.  Bronzed 
sporting  and  other  buttons,  suitable  for  coats.  Link  and 
tag  buttons,  for  foreign  markets ;  four-hole  metal  buttons 
for  trousers.  Medals,  coat  links,  gilt  and  plated  fasteners 
and  slides  for  dresses.  Buttons  suitable  for  ladies'  and 
children’s  dresses. 

The  naval,  military,  livery,  gilt,  plated,  and  other 
mttons,  are  made  with  the  exhibitors’  improved  riveted 
and  soldered  back  and  shank,  which  will  neither  break  off 
nor  become  loose,  and  is  therefore  of  great  importance  for 
all  buttons  which  are  required  with  fast  shanks. 

282  Hammond,  Turner,  Sc  Sons,  Snow  Hilt, 

Birmingham — Manufacturers. 

Cases  of  various  descriptions  of  naval ,  military,  sporting, 
and  club  buttons,  gilt,  plated,  bronzed,  Sc c.  The  sporting 
buttons  m  the  centre  of  these  cases  depict  the  various 
national  sports  of  Europe, 

The  centre  button  exhibits  a  bust  of  Queen  Victoria, 
executed  by  W.  Wyon,  R.A.,  and  arranged  round  it  are 
the  sporting  buttons  before  mentioned,  on  which  are  por¬ 
trayed  fox  hunting,  deer  stalking,  boar  hunting,  bull 
lighting,  bear  hunting,  wolf  hunting,  and  chamois  hunt¬ 
ing.  in  the  squares  around,  are  arranged  a  variety  of 
chased,  enamelled,  &c.,  buttons  for  vests;  and  the  large 

tTn' °  fV'  I;unond  is  composed  of  numerous  descrip¬ 
tions  of  livery,  club  buttons,  See. 

Selection  of  fancy  gilt  buttons,  suitable  for  dress  coats. 
sbn»f>ntmw  u  ,.  ,’ronze(1  sporting  buttons,  both  in 
burton  of  r«-Clful  dosio118'  Ifc  is  usual  to  have  each 
■i  lo,vr .  !  a  ,( 1  ,erent  Patt?rQ  to  compose  a  sot  for  a  coat; 
a  variety1101  61  °  oxl)ensive  dies  are  required  to  produce 

°f  Pearl  buttons.  This  article 
the  “tt  C?.I?diei?ble  ski11  and  Practice  on  the  part  of 
button  trv'ln'1”1  'f  n°W  -nue  op  fB’eat  importance  in  the 
almost  S^-  ^pl0yingin  Birmingham,  where  they  are 
of  hands  °  UMVe^'  manufactured,  upwards  of  2000  pairs 
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[The  mother-of-pearl  sli oil  is,  as  is  generally  known, 
obtained  by  divers  from  the  bottom  of  the  ocean;  and  is, 
in  fact,  the  oyster  in  which  the  gems,  usually  called 
pearls,  are  found.  The  best  description  of  white  mother- 
of-pearl  shell,  are  found  in  the  East  Indian  and  Chinese 
Seas,  and  are  brought  to  market  chiefly  at  Manilla, 
Singapore,  and  Batavia.  The  black  shell  is  a  peculiar 
species,  found  in  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  among  the 
Polynesian  islands.] 


profit  within  the  last  few  years,  is  entitled  to  a  brief  note. 
The  articles  are  cut  out  from  sheet  steel;  they  are  curved 
by  a  stamp,  ancl  perforated  by  small  tools  fitted  into  a 
press;  the  small  eyes  and  fittings  for  attaching  pins  are 
soldered  on ;  they  are  case-hardened,  and  tempered  in  oil, 
the  reflecting  surfaces  being  cut  into  ornamental  arrange¬ 
ments  by  soft  metal  wheels  with  emery  and  oil.  They 
are  next  fastened  on  a  revolving  table,  and  a  hard  brush 
with  emery  upon  it,  is  worked  in  a  horizontal  direction : 
a  finer  degree  of  polish  is  given  with  a  softer  brush  and 


283  Aston,  William,  Prinscp  Street  Works,  Birmingham 
— Manufacturer. 

Florentine  buttons,  black  and  coloured;  finished  by 
steam  machinery.  Improved  Florentine  buttons,  with 
silk  backs.  Linen  and  Holland  buttons.  Covered  but¬ 
tons,  in  silk,  satin,  and  various  materials,  coloured.  Up¬ 
holstery  buttons,  in  leather,  horsehair,  chintz,  moreen, 
worsted  damask,  tabaret,  and  figured  satin. 

Series,  illustrating  the  manufacture  of  buttons. 

[In  the  yearly  consumption  of  material  arising  from 
the  manufacture  of  covered  buttons  in  a  single  factory, 
the  subjoined  quantit  ies  of  the  various  text  ile  and  metallic 
substances  arc  used.  In  the  works,  400  individuals  arc 
engaged;  they  are  principally  women,  assisted  by  chil¬ 
dren,  skilled  workmen  being  employed  to  correct  the 
tools  and  construct  the  machines.  In  1850,  were  con¬ 


sumed  as  follows: — 

Yards. 

Of  3-4  Florentine  lasting . 47,865 

Lion  skin  and  woollen  cloths  ....  162 

Vesting  fabrics .  398 

4-4  Irish  linen  - . 3,011 

Figured  velvets  and  satins .  693 

Silks . 2,126 

Black  and  coloured  satins . 1,182 

Black  and  coloured  silks  and  velvets  .  1,017 

Sundries .  200 

Strong  canvas  .  26,587^ 

Silk  for  silk  backs . 3,579 

White  linen  drill . ],471^ 

Of  best  charcoal  iron  weighing  per 

superficial  foot  4  to  5  oz .  514,900  ft. 

Of  button-board  (paste-board)  .  .  .  33,391  lbs 

65,000  gross  of  iron  brace-buttons  were 
made  from  2  ton  of  iron,  in  measure 
equal  to . sup.  ft.  32,638 


23,000  gross  were  also  made  from  brass  and 
mixtures  of  copper  and  plated  metal. 

In  light  steel  toys,  viz.,  buttons,  clasps,  and 
fastenings  for  ladies’  dresses,  were  consumed 
upwards  of  5  tons  of  sheet  steel. 

When  the  cutting-out  of  the  parts  is  performed  by  hand, 
one-third  of  the  material  goes  to  waste,  owing  to  the 
circular  form  of  all  parts  of  the  button.  In  this  case, 
however,  it  is  performed  by  machinery,  which  effects  a 
very  great  saving  of  material.  Fifteen  machines  are  em¬ 
ployed.  They  are  automatic,  and  work  well. — W.  C.  A.  J 

Shell  suspender  and  gaiter  buttons,  in  japanned  iron, 
silvered  brass,  silver  and  gold  plate  ;  with  specimens  of 
patent  buttons  suitable  for  great  coats.  Solid  suspender 
and  gaiter  buttons,  in  japanned  iron  and  silvered  brass, 
with  holes  countersunk  on  both  sides.  Japanned  iron 
shell  jet  and  steol  buttons.  These  articles  are  new,  some 
being  a  half,  and  the  others  an  entire  ball  of  hollow 
steel,  cut  in  various  shapes,  and  polished.  Steel  dress- 
fasteners  and  ornaments,  plain  and  fancy  cut. 

[The  light  steel  toy-trade,  which  includes  buttons,  clasps, 
fastenings,  brooches,  & e.,  and  which  has  been  revived  with 


iron-stone  powder;  final  brilliancy  is  given  by  putty 
powder  and  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The  cutting  of  these 
surfaces  is  a  matter  of  taste,  and  depends  much  upon 
the  art  of  the  workman. — W.  C.  A.] 


284  Hardman  &  I li.u  k,  38  Bcwhall  Street,  Birmingham 
— Manufacturers. 

Buttons,  medals,  hooks  and  eyes.  The  buttons  include 
Florentine,  silk  (hand-made),  patent  linen,  registered 
coat  attackers,  gilt  and  plated  dress,  military  and  naval. 


285  Neal  &  Tonus,  13  Great  Charles  Street,  Birmingham 
— Manufacturers. 

Real  stone  and  fancy  glass  buttons,  for  waistcoats;  and 
for  ladies’  and  children’s  dresses. 

Shirt  studs  in  glass,  pearl,  ivory,  and  jet. 

Coat  loops  in  stone  mid  fancy  glass. 

Ladies’  glove  bands  and  bracelets. 

Horses’  bridle  rosettes  in  fancy  cut  glass. 

[Real  stone  buttons  are  formed,  as  their  names  indicate, 
from  natural  substances,  cut  and  polished  by  the  ordinary 
process  of  the  lapidary.  They  are  drilled  with  copper 
tools,  revolving  rapidly  in  a  lathe  fitted  for  the  purpose, 
and  the  tool  from  time  to  time  touched  with  emery  and 
oil.  Fancy  glass  buttons  are  made  by  “  pinching.”  The 
ghiss  is  heated.  A  pair  of  plyer-like  instruments,  with  the 
form  of  the  button  sunk  in  intaglio,  is  used  to  give  tlio 
form,  and  the  process  consists  in  introducing  the  melted 
glass,  and  pressing  the  two  parts  together,  when  a  button 
is  produced.  In  some  cases  the  eye  is  introduced  into  the 
interior  of  the  glass  at  the  time  the  button  is  made;  in 
others,  a  hole  is  pinched  in  the  button,  the  eye  introduced, 
and  rivetted  with  a  small  collar  on  the  surface,  which  adds 
to  the  ornamental  appearance  of  the  fastening.  Other 
varieties  of  glass  buttons  are  made  by  taking  sheets  of 
coloured  glass,  tho  back  of  which  has  been  “  quickened” 
(coated  with  lead),  in  the  manner  of  silvering,  cutting  it 
into  small  squares,  equal  to  tho  diameter  of  the  button; 
the  corners  are  taken  off  by  clipping.  The  back  of  this 
variety  is  formed  of  metal,  cut  out  in  the  manner  of 
“blanks,”  to  which  tho  eye  is  soldered  by  hard  solder; 
the  glass  is  heated,  the  “quickening”  melted,  the  metal 
back  also  being  tinned  and  heated,  the  two  parts  are  placed 
together,  and  a  junction  is  effected  by  the  ordinary  adhe¬ 
sive  properties  of  the  solder.  The  button  is  finished  by 
grinding  the  edges,  surfaces,  &e.,  and  likecuttings  are  given 
by  the  ordinary  glass  cutting  and  polishing  process.  (Bass 
rosettes,  for  saddling  purposes,  are  produced  in  the  same 
way.  The  two  colours  are  given  by  cutting  through  the 
coating  of  coloured  glass  to  the  colourless  flint  glass, 
which  forms  the  foundation. — W.  C.  A.] 


280  Chat  win,  J.,  &  Sons.  92  &  93  Great  Charles  Street, 
Birmingham — Manufacturers. 

Samples  of  buttons — silk,  fancy,  aiul  plain;  patent 
braided  edge,  rich  velvet,  &c.,  with  specimens  illustrative 
of  the  process  of  making.  By  this  process  a  covered  silk 
button,  with  a  strong  woven  braid  or  edging,  is  made  with 
less  than  half  the  silk  formerly  required.  A  selection  of 
fancy,  gilt,  patent  electro -plated,  and  patent  linen  buttons. 
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Upholsterers’  and  coachmakers’  nails  for  furniture, 
covered  in  the  same  way  as  covered  buttons.  A  selection 
of  black  and  white  pearl  buttons ;  bronze,  fancy  glass,  and 
Cox’s  patent  horn  buttons. 

287  Banks,  Edward,  Birmingham — Manufacturer. 
Mother-of-pearl  shells  used  in  the  manufacture  of 

buttons.  Mother-of-pearl  buttons,  for  ladies'  dresses, 
gentlemen’s  overcoats,  coats,  vests,  shirts,  &c.  The 
material  is  from  the  Gulf  of  Persia  and  other  places,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Sooloo  Islands,  the  shores  of  which  afford 
the  largest  and  finest  yet  discovered. 

288  FREARSON,  John,  Gas  Street,  Birmingham — 

Proprietor  mid  Manufacturer. 

Hooks  and  eyes  to  fasten  ladies’  dresses,  &c, 

289  Knowles,  H.,  Howard  Street,  Birmingham — 

Manufacturer. 

Gold-plated  enamelled  buttons. 

290  Wells,  J.  T.,  Birmingham—  Manufacturer. 

Patent  horn-buttons. 


290a  Long,  Joseph  &  James,  &  Co.,  20  Little  Turner 
Street -  Inventors  and  Patentees, 

Patent  curvilinear  window  blind  pulley,  by  which  the 
cord  can  be  regulated  to  its  proper  point  of  tension 
without  its  slipping  back  or  being  strained  too  tight. 

291  Phillips,  Henry,  lib  Unitt  Street,  Birmingham— 

Manufacturer. 

Gold  and  silver  guard  chains,  brooches,  bracelets,  &c. 

292  Sheldon,  J.,  55  Great  Hampton  Street,  Birmingham 

and  33  Buchlcrsbunj,  London — Inventor  and  Manu¬ 
facturer. 

Gold  ever-pointed  pencils,  with  solid  gold  mounts  set 
with  real  stones,  and  ornamented  with  varieties  of  rose 
engine-turning,  engraving,  and  chasing.  * 

Gold  ever-pointed  pencilcase,  engraved  with  Her 
Majesty’s  arms  quartered  with  il.R.Jl.  Prince  Albert’s 
the  top  of  the  pencil  surmounted  with  the  royal  crown 
set  with  ruby;  this  ease  contains  an  ever-pointed  pencil, 
penholder,  toothpick,  half-sovereign  gauge,  a  letter  and 
coin  balance. 

This  pencilcase,  with  its  various  combinations,  is  re¬ 
presented  in  the  following  illustrations. 


Sheldon's  Gold  EverpoSnted  Pencilcases 


'rith  iriLm  points,  ton  Sj  co?  S  usopis.18aid  to  produce  any  sensible  wear ;  per 

jears  con-  holders  of  silver  and  gold,  with  an  ever-pointed  pencil,  &c 
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Similar  articles  in  silver,  electro-plated,  and  nickel 
silver  of  various  styles,  with  balances  accurately  graduated 
for  various  scales  of  postage,  coins,  &e. 

The  fountain  music-writer,  in  electro-plated  and  nickel 
silver,  for  making  crotchet  or  quaver  dots  with  speed, 
uniformity,  and  accuracy;  with  a  penholder. 

Royal  Albert  pocket  requisites,  an  ever-pointed  pencil, 
penholder,  and  penknife,  in  silver  and  electro-plated. 

Silver  single  and  double  spiral  ever -pointed  pencils; 
elongating  or  telescope  pen  and  pencil;  and  sliding  pencils. 
German  silver  ever-pointed  pencils  and  pencases. 

Penholders  in  silver  and  electro -pi  ate,  mounted  on 
ebony,  ivory,  pearl,  and  porcupine-quill  handles. 

Pocket  escritoires,  made  of  a  metallic  body  covered 
with  leather,  containing  a  letter  balance,  with  penholder, 
inkstand,  steel  pens,  and  other  useful  articles. 

Electro-plated  and  nickel-silver  spoons,  forks,  ladles, 
butter-knives,  fish-carvers,  sugar-tongs,  meat-skewers, 
& c.,  in  plain,  fiddle,  threaded,  and  Victoria  patterns. 

Electro-plated  and  nickel-silver  snuff,  tobacco,  and 
pipe-boxes,  pipe-cases,  See.  Silver,  electro-plated,  and 
nickel-silver  fusee-boxes.  Brass  and  japanned  pipe  and 
tobacco-boxes,  and  tobacco  pipe-cases,  & c.,  in  various 
styles. 

[The  class  of  articles  here  described  exhibits  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  Birmingham  trade,  viz.,  the  variety  of 
different  manipulating  operations  carried  on  at  one  manu¬ 
factory,  and  the  attempt  to  adapt  the  articles  produced 
to  a  great  variety  of  different  purposes.  Pocket  escri¬ 
toires,  containing  within  the  size  of  an  ordinary  pocket- 
book  all  the  materials  for  correspondence,  pens,  ink, 
paper,  wafers,  & c.,  present  a  curious  contrast  with  the 
same  class  of  articles  in  use  a  few  years  ago.  The 
introduction  of  German  silver  has  materially  facilitated 
the  production  of  the  smaller  class  of  articles,  such  as 
pencilcases,  penholders,  &c.  Pancilcases  are  formed  of 
mandril-drawn  tubes,  that  is,  tubes  which  are  drawn 
through  a  steel  hole,  and  their  external  diameter  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  steel  mandril.  This  is  cut  to  the  necessary 
length,  and  adorned  externally  by  engine-turning  or  some 
other  process.  In  ever-pointed  pencilcases  (which  have 
now  almost  entirely  superseded  the  older  kind),  the 
fitting  of  the  magazine  at  the  top,  the  combination  which 
produces  the  ever-pointed  action,  gives  employment  to 
many  artizans. — W.  C.  A.] 

293  Aij.kn,  F.,  Birmingham — Manufacturer. 

Silver  and  gilt  filigree  work. 


294  Goode  &  Boland,  24  St.  land's  Square, 

Birmingham — Manufacturers. 

Patterns  of  guard-chains,  bracelets,  Albert  chains, 
necklaces,  brooches,  and  rings. 

Specimens  of  jewellery,  chains,  &c.,  manufactured  from 
the  raw  material. 

Samples  in  the  rough  and  subsequent  stages. 

Specimens  of  blood-stone,  slit  by  a  self-acting  machine. 

[Slitting  of  stones  is  effected  by  means  of  a  disc  of  soft 
iron  called  a  slicer,  which  revolves  very  rapidly,  and  is 
occasionally  touched  with  diamond-dust.  This  exhibits 
the  paradox  of  a  soft  substance  cutting  a  hard  one.  A 
steel  file  is  readily  cut  by  a  soft  metal  disc. — W.  C.  A.] 

295  Smith,  Ivemp,  &  Wright,  105  Briefly  Street  West, 

Birmingham — Manufacturers. 

Buttons  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  brass,  iron,  tin,  lead, 
zinc,  steel,  glass,  wood,  bone,  papier-machd,  brass  gilt  by 
mercury  and  electricity,  enamelled,  silvered,  lacquered, 
bronzed,  and  japanned,  black  mother-of-pearl  shell,  white 
mother-of-pearl  shell,  green  ear  shell,  and  green  snail 
shell. 

Registered  shirt  studs,  gold,  silver,  gilt,  pearl  chased, 
enamelled,  and  engraved;  also  composed  in  different  pro¬ 


portions  of  most  of  the  materials  enumerated  and  desig¬ 
nated  run-buttons,  being  made  of  several  pieces  as  con¬ 
centric  rings,  so  fastened  and  held  together  as  to  form 
one  button. 

[The  old  method  of  gilding  is  distinguished  from  the 
electro  process,  by  the  gold  used  in  the  operation  being 
reduced  to  an  amalgam  by  means  of  mercury,  which 
readily  unites  with  the  gold,  and  forms'  the  gilding  mix¬ 
ture.  The  buttons  to  be  gilt  are  placed  in  a  pan,  some 
of  the  amalgam  introduced,  and  sufficient  nitric  acid 
being  sprinkled  upon  them  in  order  to  remove  any  extra 
oxidation;  the  acid,  and  lastly  the  amalgam,  is  diffused 
over  the  whole  of  the  metal  to  be  gilt,  and  the  fumes  of 
the  mercury  are  evaporated  by  heat. — W.  C.  A.] 

29 G  Walters  &  Stone,  28  Ludgate  Hill,  Birmingham 
— Manufacturers. 

Lady’s  mausoleum  ornament.  Black  ornaments,  as 
brooches,  &c. 

Chatelaine,  brilliantly  set,  containing  devices,  &e., 
formed  with  human  hair.  Human  hair  worked  as  brace¬ 
lets,  &c. 

Ladies’  brilliant  finger-rings,  each  forming  a  finger-ring 
and  an  armlet.  Brilliant,  mounted  as  a  gentleman’s 
finger-ring,  pin,  and  stud.  Mounted  medals. 


297  Biddle,  John,  23  Victoria  Street,  Birmingham 

— Manufacturer. 

Seals,  penholders,  letter-clips,  book-clasps,  and  mount¬ 
ings.  _ 

298  Parker  &  Acott,  54  Bncrhj  Street  West, 

Birmingham — Manufacturers. 

Good  and  silver  pencils  and  penholders*  of  various 
kinds.  Gold  tooth-picks,  seals,  and  keys. 


299  Balleny,  J.,  Birmingham — Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  gold  and  plated  jewellery.  Gilt  orna¬ 
ments  and  toys.  Black  ornaments.  Steel,  steel  gilt,  and 
other  spectacles. 

Cenotaph  under  a  glass  shade,  “  to  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel,”  exhibited  as  a  specimen  of  workmanship  in  the 
black  ornament  trade. 


300  Allen  &  Moore,  35  Sc  33  Great  Hampton  Row, 
Birmingham — Designers  and  Manufacturers. 

Vesta  match-boxes;  cigar  boxes.  Taper-stands  and 
lamps;  and  other  fancy  articles  in  metal. 

Case  of  medals: — Head  of  Prince  Albert,  and  view  of 
the  Exhibition  building.  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and 
Governesses’  Asylum.  Frederick  Von  Schiller.  Jenny 
bind.  Cavaignac.  Louis  Napoleon.  Heads,  from  Da 
Vinci,  Scheffer,  & c. 

Metal  buttons :  —  Naval,  military,  livery,  sporting, 
fancy,  four-hole,  and  glove  buttons. 

[Vesta  Boxes,  Medals,  and  Medal  Making.— A  new 
branch  of  manufacture  has  been  called  into  existence  by 
the  introduction  of  the  lucifer-match.  The  square  paper 
and  the  round  timber  box  have  given  place  to  an  elegant 
metallic  case  used  for  the  purpose  of  containing  the 
“Vesta  matches.”  The  mode  of  production  may  be  thus 
described: — a  mandril-drawn  tube  is  taken  and  cut  into 
lengths  in  a  lathe;  a  portion  is  turned  down  or  reduced 
to  fit  the  lid;  this  is  reversed,  and  the  end  with  its  rough 
surface  against  which  the  match  is  to  be  rubbed  in  order  to 
procure  a  light,  is  checked,  in.  The  portion  of  tube  which 
forms  the  lid  is  now  taken,  placed  upon  a  chuck,  and  the 
head  or  cover  is  checked  in,  after  the  manner  of  the 
bottom.  For  certain  varieties,  a  small  socket  is  used  to 
hold  the  taper,  which  is  nutted  into  the  lid;  other  varie¬ 
ties  arc  fitted  with  springs,  into  which  the  match  is  stuck, 
the  simple  attempt  at  removal  producing  ignition.  The 
ornamentation  is  effected  by  coating  the  brass  with  a 
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transparent  varnish  or  lacquer  of  various  colours,  which  is 
cut  through  in  a  series  of  lines,  displaying  floral  or  scroll 
devices  by  means  of  an  embossing  machine.  This  machine 
somewhat  resembles  a  pantograph; — a  cylinder  of  steel 
upon  which  the  pattern  is  engraved  is  placed  so  as  to  act 
against  the  end  of  a  long  rod,  the  other  extremity  of  which 
cuts  away  the  lacquer  on  the  brass  box.  Thus  in  an  in¬ 
genious  manner  the  pattern  on  the  steel  cylinder  is  re¬ 
produced  upon  the  match  box.  Cigar-cases  and  taper- 
stands,  with  magazines  or  receptacles  to  hold  matches, 
cigars,  and  tapers,  are  now  produced  in  immense  numbers 
by  the  same  process  of  manufacture. 

The  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1851  has  called  into 
requisition,  among  others,  the  skilled  labour  of  the  me¬ 
dallist  die-sinker.  As  a  consequence,  medals  of  all  kinds 
and  prices  are  being  produced.  A  medal  die  is  thus 
formed: — Steel  of  a  uniform  texture  and  suitable  kind 
being  selected,  it  is  forged,  softened  by  annealing,  and 
the  face  and  check  for  the  collar  turned.  The  design 
approved  of,  the  die-sinker  proceeds  to  cut  away  those 
parts  of  the  greatest  depth  by  means  of  small  chisels:  the 
more  minute  details  are  taken  out  by  gravers,  chisel- 
edged,  and  gauged  steel  tools  fitted  into  wood  handles, 
very  short,  and  to  fit  the  palm  of  the  hand.  As  the 
work  proceeds,  proofs  are  taken  in  wax:  when  defective 
in  form,  the  cutting  is  corrected,  and  if  deficient  in 
relief,  it  is  sunk  deeper.  It  will,  of  course,  be  borne  in 
mind  that  what  will  be  relievo  in  the  medal  is  intaglio 
in  the  dye.  The  inscription  is  introduced  by  means  of 
small  letter-punches.  Then  follows  the  hardening  of  the 
die,  a  stage#of  the  business  the  most  critical,  as  a  defect 
in  the  steel  will  at  once  be  made  apparent  thereby,  and 
the  labour  of  months  rendered  useless  in  a  few  minutes. 
If  the  die  endures  this,  it  has  only  another  test,  viz.,  the 
making  of  a  “  hub,”  or  copy  of  the  die  in  steel,  and  used 
for  the  correction  of  duplicate  copies  of  the  die.  The 
danger  in  this  case  arises  from  the  want  of  uniformity  of 
hardness.  If  irregular,  one  portion  of  the  original  die 
must  suffer,  and  becomes  valueless. 

Medal -making  or  stamping  is  thus  carried  on  :— The 
press  consists  of  a  large  and  close-threaded  screw,  to 

l!r  t1°P,°f 'V!lich  a  lar8'°  whecl  is  attached  horizontally. 

I  he  bed  of  the  press  is  fitted  with  screws  to  secure  the 
die  m  its  place;  when  this  is  done,  the  collar  which 
gives  the  thickness  of  the  medal  is  fitted  on,  the  die 
forming  the  reverse  of  the  medal  is  attached  to  the  screw; 
a  blank  (a  piece  of  metal  cut  out  to  form  the  medal) 

.  th.on  introduced.  Motion  is  imparted  to  the  wheel 
which  operates  upon  the  screw,  a  blow  is  given,  and  if 
he .impression  is  soft  and  shallow,  a  medal  is  produced; 
but  if  deep,  repeated  blows  are  given  to  bring  the  im¬ 
press, on  up.  Where  bronze  or  silver  is  the  material  in 
uducli  he  medal  is  to  be  produced,  as  many  as  20  or 
eren  30  blows  are  necessary.  The  medal  is  then  taken 
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303  Avers,  E.,  7-  A •  r/<  .\V, . /drmiiiy/,aiu - 

Manufacturer. 

Patent  improved  shoe-scraper. 


o04  1  SCRAM,  I  .  5\  HI. I,  8.  >  hrndjurd  Street,  Stritimijhimi 
— Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  horn  buttons,  illustrating  the  manufac¬ 
ture  prior  to  the  patent,  and  the  improvements  made 
since  ;  also  materials  from  which  the}'  are  made. 

[The  ornamental  surface  is  given  by  pressure  in  a  die 
when  the  horn  has  been  softened  by  heat. — \V.  (J.  A.] 


305  llKKLEY,  James,  X  Sons,  Miami  Street ,  I'dnninijhain 
— Manufacturers. 

Chatelaines,  with  various  appendages.  Swonl  hilts 
for  dress  swords.  Latchets.  Court  and  other  buttons. 
Snuffers.  Patent  revolving  stirrups.  Dork -screws. 
Boot-hooks.  Key-rings.  Tweezers.  Swivels.  Netting - 
vices.  Bracelets.  Brooches.  Shawl-pins,  Waist-buckles. 
Purse-mounts.  Slides  and  tassels.  Albert  chains  and 
keys.  Watch-guards.  Various  keys.  Invalid  tongs. 
Purses  and  various  trinkets. 

[Steel  buckles,  formerly  much  used,  as  well  as  buttons 
purses,  clasps,  keys,  rings,  and  chains,  were  manufactured 
in  great  quantities  at  Birmingham.  Some  idea  may  bo 
formed  of  the  complexity  of  pattern  in  buttons,  when  it 
is  stated  that  as  many  as  three  hundred  ornamental  headed 
studs  have  been  counted  on  a  single  button.  Steel  guard 
chains  have,  of  late  years,  been  introduced  with  success; 
the  links  of  these  are  cut  out  by  the  press,  and  pierced 
by  the  same  instrument;  they  are  then  case- hardened  and 
polished. — W.  C.  A.] 


Z  hw“- 

SpeS^of  Jltanpkt0dttO^dl£j’ ladieS’  flresses- 

crest,  and  ball  buttons1  ‘  ’  ltary-'  naval,  sporting, 

linen  buttons!  't  hct’  satlu>  Florentine,  and  patent  Irish 
Beavl  buttons  with  metallic  rims. 


30(3  Ottlev,  Thomas,  122  S,unn  Hill,  rdntdwjham 
Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Cold,  silver,  and  bronze  prize  medals,  including  agri¬ 
cultural,  horticultural,  botanical,  and  school  medals;  also, 
historical  and  other  medals. 

[The  art  of  die-sinking  in  England  has  its  centre  in  Bir¬ 
mingham,  and  has  reached  a  degree  of  unparalleled  per¬ 
fection  and  of  immense  importance.  The  art  is  of  so 
peculiar  a  character,  and  requires  so  much  nicety  and  so 
large  an  experience  in  tool-craft,  that  it  employs,  in  the 
higher  departments,  comparatively  a  small  number  of 
workmen,  but  in  the  commoner,  a  large  number  are  con¬ 
stantly  occupied.  Medallists  have  always  ranked  highly 
among  the  die-sinkers  of  Birmingham;  and  the  Soho 
works,  in  addition  to  a  large  production  of  medals,  were 
for  a  considerable  period  the  mint  for  the  copper  coinage 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  At  present,  the  medallists  of 
Birmingham  are  in  full  occupation  for  the  preparation  of 
medals  for  prizes,  and  in  commemoration  of  great  occa¬ 
sions.  The  medals  thus  produced  are  extensively  demanded 
at  home,  and  have  also  an  extraordinary  circulation  on  the 
Continent,  and  in  distant  parts  of  the  world.—  It.  K.J 


o07  CoTTKimx,  Edwin,  10 1  Mean/  Street,  As/tled,  near 
i, tniuntj/utm — Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Patent  climax  detector  locks,  made  to  the  keys  ;  and 
fl™  ]G  Peculiar  construction  of  the  machine  by  ■which 
i  '  fcya  R!'ur  lmu\e>  t'v<>  locks  cannot  bo  made  alike,  un- 
f '™e(  f«>m  the  keys  cut  at  the  same  time.  They 
can  be  made  to  shoot  any  number  of  bolts  both  ways. 


309  Kykyn  &  Millichap,  50  George  Street,  Parade, 

Jiinnmulumi— Inventors,  Patentees,  and  Maim- 
lacturers. 

uflea.0n  thc  Co,lin60  principle,  with  patent 
safety  and  other  improvements.  J 
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[These  improvements  consist  in  the  application  of  a 
thread,  which  traverses  the  back  of  the  axle  near  the 
collar;  a  corresponding  hollow  thread  is  cast  on  the  bush  ; 
after  the  bush  lias  passed  these  threads  a  llat  is  left,  on 
which  it  traverses  or  revolves.  This  arrangement  effec¬ 
tually  secures  the  wheel  against  removal. — W.  C.  A.] 

Collinge  axle  without  the  improvements. 

An  axle  ;  patent  axle  arms  on  the  mail  principle. 


310  Nasii,  Richard,  20  Hassell  Street,  Birmingham — 

Proprietor. 

Dies  and  small  tools.  Spoon  and  collar  dies.  Medal 
dies,  and  collar,  coin,  and  office-seal  dies.  Button  and 
shank-liole  dies. 

[Much  of  the  Birmingham  jewellery  and  gilt  toys  are 
produced  by  means  of  dies  or  steel  blocks,  with  im¬ 
pressions  of  articles  to  be  sunk  therein.  Ear-rings, 
brooches,  bracelet-fastenings,  have  their  ornamental  fea¬ 
tures  impressed  in  this  way;  they  are  then  filled  up  or 
joined  together,  if  made  in  parts. 

By  “collar  die”  is  meant  that  portion  which  gives  the 
thickness  of  the  medal  or  coin  to  be  struck.  All  medal 
dies  are  in  three  parts,  viz.,  the  reverse,  obverse,  and 
collar.  The  smaller  class  of  dies  are  cut  in  steel  entirely, 
the  larger  kinds,  for  brass-foundry  and  other  purposes, 
are  “laid”  or  covered  with  steel  on  a  foundation  of  iron. 
W1  len  indentations  occur,  the  die  is  what  is  called 
“fullered”  or  hollowed,  and  the  steel  follows  the  same 
in  a  parallel  thickness. — W.  C.  A.] 

311  Jackson,  W.,  Birmingham — Manufacturer. 

Anvil  for  planishing  tin  plate.  Hammers  assorted  for 

tin  and  copper  work.  Creas-iron,  or  wireiug  stake,  for 
tin.  General  swage,  to  hold  different  tools  for  beading 
tin.  Bick-iron,  for  tin  plate,  and  side  stake,  for  tin  or 
copper  work. 

Bottom  stake,  for  planishing  copper.  Pair  of  stock 
shears  and  hand  shears,  for  cutting  tin,  copper,  &c. 

Model  of  a  raising  machine,  for  raisiug  dish  covers, 

inch  in  scale. 

[Many  of  the  requisites  for  the  tin-plate  making  are 
enumerated  in  the  above  collection  of  articles,  and  though 
“  raising  ”  by  means  of  “  spinning”  and  stamping  has  to  a 
great  extent  superseded  the  older  methods  of  tin-plate 
working,  the  polished  anvil,  stakes,  or  beak-iron,  with 
their  corresponding  planished-faeed  hammers  of  various 
forms,  cannot  yet  be  dispensed  with.  In  the  new  mode 
of  production,  seam-soldering  is  entirely  avoided.  “  Spin¬ 
ning”  imparts  to  tin  goods  a  considerable  degree  of  firm¬ 
ness  and  solidity  with  denseness  of  texture.  Moulding  is 
still  necessary  in  the  manufacture  of  certain  articles;  to 
effect  this,  stakes,  anvils,  and  swages  must  be  put  in 
requisition.  Dish-covers  were  originally  formed  by  ham¬ 
mering  out  of  flat  sheets  of  metal ;  many  of  them  here 
are  raised  by  the  stamp,  and  present  a  brilliant  polish. 
Tin-plate  making,  and  tool  making  for  the  same,  give 
employment  to  hundreds  of  artizaus  in  and  around  Bir¬ 
mingham. — W.  C.  A.] 

3 1 2  Timmins,  Richard,  &  Sons,  Pershore  Street, 

Birmingham — -Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  carpenters’  hammer  heads,  and  handled 
hammers.  Carpenters’  and  farriers’  tools.  Shoemakers’ 
tools.  Timber  scribes,  hand  and  table  vices,  and  im¬ 
proved  coach  wrenches.  Saddlers’  and  upholsterers’  tools. 
Various  household  ami  other  utensils. 


313  Manly,  John,  jun.,  55  Bread  Street,  Birmingham— 
Patentee  and  Manufacturer. 

Patent  ornamental  nails,  bronze,  silvered,  gilt,  lac¬ 
quered,  and  covered,  principally  intended  for  attaching 


the  covering  materials  to  furniture.  See.  They  can  be 
made  of  various  colours  and  materials  at  small  cost. 

31T  Tye,  George  Pikbcy,  Snow  Hill,  Birmingham — 

Inventor. 

Specimens  of  registered  root-glasses,  with  stands  and 
supports,  containing  wax  models  of  hyacinths,  to  show  the 
use  of  the  flower  support. 

Glasses  and  stands.  Registered  spring  labels  for  tree 
and  flower-pots. 

315  Reynolds,  John,  Crown  Bail  llbr/.s,  Newton,  Row, 
Birmingham  -Manufacturer. 

A  case  enclosing  a  card  of  cut  nails,  consisting  of 
upwards  of  two  hundred  distinct  varieties  of  the  most 
useful  strengths  and  sizes;  made  of  iron,  zinc,  brass,  and 
copper. 

[In  this  manufacture,  sheets  of  iron,  of  the  proper  thick¬ 
ness,  arc  cut  across  by  a  pair  of  cutting  edges  which  are 
set  in  motion  by  machinery;  the  breadth  of  these  strips 
is  equivalent  to  the  length  of  the  nails  to  be  produced 
from  them;  the  strip,  for  the  convenience  of  turning, 
is  fastened  into  a  pair  of  grips  attached  to  a  wood  shank, 
resting,  when  in  use,  upon  a  support  immediately  behind 
the  workmen.  The  nail  machine  consists,  essentially,  of 
a  pair  of  cutting-chisels  or  edges,  which  work  perpen¬ 
dicularly,  parallel  to  each  other;  a  gauge  to  determine 
the  breadth  of  nail;  a  pair  of  grips,  into  which  at  the 
time  the  wedge  of  iron  falls,  and  where  it  is  firmly  held, 
until  the  small  horizontal  hammerstrikes  it  and  produces 
the  head,  when  it  is  dropped  into  a  box  beneath.  Brads 
are  not  headed,  but  are  simply  cut  out  of  each  other, 
that  is  to  say,  a  deficiency  in  the  parallelism  of  the 
cutting-edge  produces  the  head,  and  prepares  for  the 
head  of  the  next  brad  to  be  cut  therefrom.  Glaziers’ 
brads  being  simple  wedge-like  pieces  of  iron,  without  any 
head  whatever,  are  produced  by  the  simple  operations 
of  the  chisels  or  cutters.  When  tacks  are  blued,  they 
are  done  in  quantities,  by  exposing  them  to  heat  in  an 
oven  or  muffle,  or  upon  an  iron  plate.  Japanning  is  per¬ 
formed  by  the  ordinary  process, — W.  C.  A.] 

31G  Henn  &  Bradley,  Cheapside,  Birmingham 
— Manufacturers. 

Taper  wood  screws  in  iron,  brass,  and  copper;  iron 
thread  screws  for  machinery  of  every  description,  and  for 
stoves,  grates,  &c. 

Taper  hand-rail  screws,  adapted  for  pianoforte-makers, 
and  tine  cabinet  work. 

[Screw-making: — Operation  1.  From  a  coil  of  wire 
placed  on  a  wheel  and  introduced  into  the  screw-making 
machine,  a  piece,  sufficient  to  form  a  screw  is  cut  off, 
caught  up,  and  headed;  that  is  to  say,  the  portion 
which  forms  the  head  is  compressed  into  shape,  and  the 
now-called  “blank”  is  dropt  into  a  receptacle  below. 
Operation  2,  consists  in  flattening  the  head  and  smooth¬ 
ing  the  countersink,  which  is  performed  by  the  “blank,” 
being  held  in  both  clams,  and  having  a  small  cutter  re¬ 
volving  in  trout  and  another  behind.  3.  Slitting  the 
head;  the  “blank”  is  placed  in  a  pair  of  nippers,  which 
is  moveable  on  centres  by  means  of  a  lever  action,  the 
head  is  pressed  against  a  small  revolving  circular  saw, 
and  the  slit  made.  4.  Threading  is  effected  by  the 
“blank”  being  introduced  into  a  pair  of  clams  which  is 
attached  to  a  spindle,  the  back  part  of  which  is  cut  with 
a  worm  or  thread  corresponding  to  that  of  the  screw  to 
be  cut,  and  which  propels  forward  the  clams  and  the 
“  blank”  against  small-toothed  cutters,  which  groove  out 
the  thread;  three  runnings  down  is  sufficient  to  complete 
the  manufacture  of  an  ordinary  sized  screw.  The  differ- 
cnce  in  the  finest  threads  arises  from  the  shape  of  the 
cutters. — W.  C.  A.] 
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317  James,  John,  Redditch,  near  Bromsgrem 
Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  needles  and  fish-hooks.  Needle-boxes, 
furnished.  Needles  and  fish-hooks  in  the  various  pro¬ 
cesses  of  manufacture. 


318  Hawkins,  John,  22  Prinsep  Street,  Birmingham— 
Manufacturer. 

Wood  screws  in  iron,  brass,  and  copper ;  railway, 
coach,  and  grate,  machine  screws,  and  bolts. 

819  Baker,  George,  &  Go.,  *38  Cecit  Street,  Birmingham 
— Wire  workers  and  Manufacturers. 

Fire-guards  and  window-blinds.  House  and  stable 
lanterns.  Rushlight  guard.  Nursery  lamp.  Candle 
shade.  Fruit-basket;  lady’s  work-basket.  Dish  and 
plate  covers.  Letter  rack.  Sir  Humphrey  Davy’s  lamp. 
Parrot  and  other  bird  cages.  Squirrel-cage.  Flower-pot 
stands.  Mattress  springs.  Patent  iron  and  brass  chain, 
made  by  machinery,  with  varieties  electro -plated  and 
bronzed.  Specimens  of  weaving  in  iron  and  brass  wire. 
Peg  lattice  and  hare  fence.  Dome-top  electro-plate 
twisted  fire  guard. 


320  Cooksey,  Hector  Rich.,  148  High  Street,  Bordsley, 
near  Birmingham — Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  coffin  furniture,  in  plated  gold  and  silver, 
and  brass  and  tin  japanned. 


32 1  Simcox,  Pemberton,  &  Sons,  Birmingham — 
Manufacturers. 

Patent  curtain  decorations ;  curtain  bauds  and  coraice 
pole  ends. 

Furniture  for  mortice  locks  in  brass,  glass,  china, 
white  and  gilt  opal,  with  metal  mountings  gilt  and  electro 
plated. 

Finger  plates,  bell  pulls,  and  bell  levers.  Lacquered 
and  bronzed  finger-plates. 

Outside  bell-pulls,  hall-door  knobs,  bell  slides,  in  the 
Gothic,  Elizabethan,  and  other  styles. 

Registered  door-knockers  and  chains.  Registered  and 
other  letter-box  plates. 

Gothic  and  Elizabethan  work  for  churches,  consisting 
of  hinges,  lock-handles,  escutcheons,  &c. 

Letter  clips,  letter  balances,  date  tellers,  office  and 
table  bells,  and  wax  taper  stands. 

Sconces  of  various  designs  for  pianofortes,  pictures, 
looking  glasses,  pulpits,  wall  brackets,  See. 

Plain  and  wrought  coat  and  hat  hooks.  Blind  mount¬ 
ings.  Door  porters  and  folding  fire  screen  brackets. 

Registered  and  other  casement  stays,  espagniolettes 
and  sash  fastenings. 

Lell  carriages,  cranks,  and  general  bell-hanging  work. 

Registered  stair  and  curtain  rods;  miniature  and  pic¬ 
ture  frames. 

Registered  and  other  rack  pulleys,  tassel  hooks,  roller 
blind  ends,  table  catches  and  fasteners.  Butt,  and  other 
hinges. 

■Socket,  flush,  ship,  and  other  bolts ;  cabin-door  books 

Round,  square,  plate,  and  socket  and  claw  castor  for 
pianofortes,  sofas,  tables,  chairs,  See.  Lamp  and  screw 


Shop-door  handles,  in  china,  glass,  opal,  brass,  Sec. 
[these  contributions  form  illustrations  of  what  is  tecl 
nically  known  as  cabinet  and  general  brass-foundry.  Tli 
application  of  china,  and  more  particularly  glass,  is  no 
very  extensive.  The  introduction  of  the  brass  collar  t 
the  china  mortice  knob,  of  stamped  brass-foundry  in  tl 
form  of  drapery  and  rope  work  for  upholstery  purpose; 
and  of  an  ingeniously-constructed  blind  mounting  wide 
causes  the  blind  to  ascend,  instead  of  descend,  is  di 
to  these  exhibitors. — W.  C.  A.] 
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Cornforth,  John,  Berkeley  street  W  ire  ] 
o  •  ...  irintHghain — Manufacturer. 

.ars'Ji  tee  ot  th°  ““"fa*"™  of 


A  piece  of  iron,  which  has  been  rolled  hot  into  its 
present  form,  and  which  is  now  called  a  wire-rod.  A 
draw-plate  of  steel,  through  which  part  of  this  wire-rod 
has  been  drawn.  The  part  of  this  wire-rod  which  has 
passed  through  the  draw-plate,  and  is  now  a  piece  of  iron- 
wire.  By  a  repetition  of  tins  process,  iron- wire  of  any 
diameter  maybe  made.  In  the  specimen,  the  diameter  of 
the  wire-rod  has  been  reduced  ^  ot  an  inch  by  one  pro¬ 
cess;  if  repeated  fifty  times,  it  would  give  a  wire  _Ti*l0  of 
an  inch  diameter.  Pieces  of  iron-wire  illustrative  of 
this  process,  from  {  to  inch  diameter. 

Piece  of  telegraph  wire,  of  charcoal  iron,  galvanised, 
drawn  from  one  entire  piece  of  iron;  it  is  8:3(3  lbs.  weight, 
and  a  mile  lung. 

Piece  of  charcoal  wire:  being  a  portion  of  that  used  in 
the  construction  of  a  suspension-bridge  near  the  falls  of 
Niagara;  this  iron-wire  is  used  for  wire-ropes  and  general 
engineering  purposes. 

Steel-wire,  of  various  sizes  and  qualit  ies.  Specimens  of 
soft  and  hard  tinned  wire.  Coppered  iron-wire.  Iron 
and  steel  wire. 

Wire  nails  of  various  sizes  and  forms.  Heads  and 
points  of  nails  manufactured  by  the  patent  process  known 
as  the  Pont  <le  Paris,  and  used  by  the  carpenters  of  that 
city,  and  of  France  generally,  which  may  be  made  of  any 
form. 


323  Potts.  Wii.ua m,  Iti  Busy  Rrnr,  Birmingham- 
M&nufacturer,  and,  in  part,  I  )csigner. 
Ornamental  bronzed  and  lacquered  gas  lamps. 


Potts'  Ornaments!  Gas  Bracket. 

An  ornamental  gas  bracket  and  globe.  This  gas- 
i racket  is  represented  in  the  above  illustration.  A 
helmeted  head  forms  the  support  of  the  globe  and 

Chandeliers,  lobby  lamps,  hall  lanterns,  See. 


Kingdom.] 
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Candelabra,  girandoles,  ink  and  flower  stands,  and 
various  other  articles. 

Bronze  ornament — eagle  resting  with  its  prey  on  a 
rock. 

Grand  boudoir,  glass  frame,  bronzed — two  naiads  arc 
seated  to  attire  themselves,  two  herons  supporting  pastile 
burners. 

Single-figure  and  triple-figure  epergne,  &c. 

Specimens  of  Potts’  patent  picture-supporting  mould¬ 
ing.  Its  advantages  arc,  strength,  continuous  line  as  a 
moulding;  adaptability  for  mitreing  at  any  angle;  the 
hook  can  be  attached  on  and  slide  along  the  back  of  the 
iron  rail ;  a  variety  of  designs  and  modes  of  finish  can  be 
obtained,  the  hook  being  in  its  attachment  a  segment  of  a 
circle,  moves  round  the  back  curve  of  the  rail,  so  as  to  be 
put  on  and  taken  off  at  any  point. 

Bronze  clock-stands — the  Chinese  dragon. 

Fire-screen  stand,  adaptable  also  for  a  chess-table, 
music-stand,  or  reading  easel. 

Pair  of  heron  girandoles.  Boudoir  candlestick. 

Tazza  or  epergne — the  crocodile. 

Flower  stand.  Mirror  frame. 


324  Gillott,  Joseph,  1  'ictoria  Works,  Birmingham — 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  metallic  pens. 

[Steel -pen  making  may  be  briefly  described  as  follows: 
The  steel  is  procured  from  Sheffield;  it  is  cut  into  strips, 
and  the  scales  removed  by  immersion  in  pickle,  composed 
of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  passed  through  rollers, 
by  which  it  is  reduced  to  the  necessary  thickness;  it  is 
then  in  a  condition  to  be  made  into  pens,  and  is  for  this 
purpose  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  girl,  who  is  seated  at  a 
press,  and  who,  by  means  of  a  bed  and  a  punch  corre¬ 
sponding,  speedily  cuts  out  the  blank.  The  next  stage  is 
piercing  the  hole  which  terminates  tho  slit,  and  removing 
any  superfluous  steel  likely  to  interfere  with  the  elasticity 
of  the  pen;  at  this  stage  they  are  annealed  in  quantities  in 
a  muffle,  after  which,  by  means  of  a  small  stamp,  the 
maker’s  name  is  impressed  upon  them.  Up  to  this  stage 
the  future  pen  is  a  flat  piece  of  steel  ;  it  is  then  trans¬ 
ferred  to  another  class  of  workers,  who,  by  means  of 
the  press,  make  it  concave,  if  a  nib,  and  form  the  barrel, 
if  a  barrel  pen.  Hardening  is  the  next  process:  to  effect 
this  a  number  of  pens  are  placed  in  a  small  iron  box  and 
introduced  into  a  muffle;  after  they  become  of  a  uniform 
deep  red,  they  are  plunged  into  oil;  tho  oil  adhering 
is  removed  by  agitation  in  a  circular  tin  barrel.  The 
process  of  tempering  succeeds;  and,  finally,  tho  whole 
are  placed  in  a  revolving  cylinder  with  sand,  pounded  cru¬ 
cible,  or  other  cutting  substance,  which  finally  brightens 
them  to  the  natural  colour  of  the  material.  The  nib  is 
ground  with  great  rapidity  by  a  girl  who  picks  it  up, 
places  it  into  a  pair  of  suitable  plyers,  ana  finishes  it 
with  a  single  touch  on  a  small  emery  wheel.  The  pen 
is  now  in  a  condition  to  receive  the  slit,  and  this  is  also 
done  by  means  of  a  press;  a  chisel  or  wedge,  with  a  flat 
side,  is  fixed  to  the  bed  of  the  press,  the  descending  screw 
has  a  corresponding  chisel  or  cutter,  which  passes  down 
with  the  minutest  accuracy :  the  slit  is  made;  and  the  pen 
is  completed.  The  last  stage  is  the  colouring,  brown  or 
blue;  tliis  is  done  by  introducing  the  new  pens  into  a  re¬ 
volving  metal  cylinder,  under  which  is  a  charcoal  stove, 
and  watching  narrowly  when  the  colour  desired  is  arrived 
at.  The  brilliancy  is  imparted  by  means  of  lac  dissolved 
in  naphtha;  the  pens  are  immersed  in  this,  and  dried  by 
heat.  Then  follow  the  counting  and  selecting.  W  omen 
are  mostly  employed  in  the  manufacture,  with  skilled 
workmen  to  repair  and  set  the  tools.  This  exhibitor 
employs  upwards  of  five  hundred  hands,  ol  which  four- 


fifths  are  women.  The  manufactory  has  been  established 
upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  has  been  the  means  of 
introducing  many  improvements  in  the  manufacture. — 
W.  C.  A.] 


325  Wiley,  W.  E.,  &  Co.,  34  Great  Hampton  Street, 
Birmingham — Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  gold,  palladium,  gold  and  silver,  and  silver 
pens,  pointed  with  the  native  alloys  of  iridium  and  os¬ 
mium,  the  hardest  of  known  metals. 

[Those  pens  being  formed  of  metals  not  acted  on 
by  the  ink,  appear  almost  indestructible  ;  their  perma¬ 
nence  in  use  is  further  maintained  by  the  attachment  to 
the  point,  by  soldering,  of  a  minute  portion  of  the 
metals  named,  which  are  extremely  hard  and  durable. — 
W.  C.A.] 


326  Hincks,  Wells,  &  Co.,  Buckingham  Street, 
Birmingham — Manufacturers. 

Patent  self-acting  cutting,  piercing,  and  raising-pen 
machine.  The  ordinary  presses  are  worked  by  hand.  The 
self-acting  machines  are  driven  by  steam ;  they  cut,  pierce, 
and  side-slit  two  pens  at  one  stroke,  performing  six  pro¬ 
cesses  at  once. 

Specimens  of  Lilliputian  pens  complete,  intended  to 
show  the  skill  of  the  tool  cutter  and  the  perfection  of  the 
machinery  employed.  A  gross  of  the  smallest  weighs 
less  than  34  grains,  and  can  be  contained  iu  a  Barcelona 
nutshell. 

Specimens  of  finished  pens. 

Steel  in  its  rough  state,  and  after  it  has  passed  through 
the  rolling-mill;  scrap-steel,  from  which  the  pens  are 
cut ;  pens,  cut  and  pierced.  The  other  processes  exhibited 
in  the  finished  pen. 

Specimens  of  pierced  pens  to  show  the  modern  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  art  of  tool-cutting. 


327  Kell,  A.,  &Co.,  28  Summer  Bow,  Birmingham — 
Manufacturero. 

Steel  pens ;  showing  their  different  forms  and  qualities, 
with  improvements  lately  introduced. 


328  Mitchell,  William,  6  St.  Paul’s  Square, 
Birmingham — Manufacturer. 
Metallic  pens  and  penholders. 


329  Bahtleet,  W.,  &  Sons,  Redd  itch,  near  Birmingham, 
and  37  Gresham  Street,  City — Manufacturers. 

Needles  of  every  description,  with  the  most  important 
stages  in  the  process  of  manufacture,  from  the  wire  up 
to  the  finished  state. 

Fish-hooks,  of  every  description,  for  sea,  river,  or  lake 
fishing,  with  specimens  exhibiting  the  different  stages  in 
the  process  of  manufacture. 

[Fishing  hooks  are  formed  by  simple  tools:  a  bundle  of 
wire  is  cut  into  lengths,  and  straightened;  the  barb  is 
formed  by  a  simple  blow  with  a  chisel;  the  opposite  end 
is  flattened — the  barbed  end  pointed ;  they  are  then  ease- 
hardened,  the  surface  being  partly  acted  on  and  rendered 
extremely  hard,  by  means  of  immersion  in  hot  annual 
charcoal,  they  are  subsequently  brightened  by  friction, 
and  tempered;  in  some  cases  they  are  japanned,  in 
others  tinned,  but  this  refers  only  to  the  larger  sizes. — 
W.  C.  A.] 


330  Boulton,  William,  &  Son,  Bedditch,  near 
Birmingham — Manufacturers. 

Needles — sewing,  netting,  knitting,  tambour,  crochet, 
rug  or  carpet,  and  chenille. 
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Steel  meshes.  Surgeons’  needles.  Stay,  mattress,  up¬ 
holsterers’,  Bail,  and  packing  needles. 

Sail  hooks.  Bodkins  and  needles  in  fancy-work.  Har¬ 
poons  used  in  whale-fishing. 

Spears  used  in  whale,  shark,  and  dolphin  fishing. 
Large  sea  fish-hooks.  Hooks  for  fresh-water  fishing. 


331  Hemming,  Heart,  Bedditch,  near  Worcester — 
Manufacturer. 

A  general  assortment  of  sea  and  river  fish-hooks,  adapted 
for  the  taking  of  all  kinds  of  fish. 


332  Nicklin  &  Sneath,  57  Bradford  Street, 
Birmingham — Manufacturers. 

Copper,  brass,  and  iron  weaving,  of  various  meshes, 
from  (34  holes  to  the  square  inch,  or  8  mesh,  to  22,500 
holes  to  square  inch,  or  150  mesh. 

Finedrawn  brass  and  copper  wire;  copper  wire  drawn 
from  a  penny  piece. 

Strong  iron  weaving,  for  kiln  floors,  smut  machines, 

&c. 

Brass  wire  cloth  with  seams,  as  used  for  paper  machines, 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 


334  Horsfall,  James,  Oxford  Street,  Birmingham  . 

Manufacturer  and  Proprietor. 

Highly  finished  steel  wire,  for  pianofortes  and  other 
musical  instruments. 

Annealed  wire,  used  as  an  under  covering  of  tho  “new 
patent  brass  strings,”  for  pianofortes. 

Plated,  japanned,  and  self-coloured  hitch,  bridge,  and 
other  pins. 

Single,  double,  and  treble  spun  bass  strings,  for  piano¬ 
fortes. 

Hand  and  mill-drawn  steel  wire,  for  the  manufacture 
of  needles,  fish-hooks,  &c. 

[The  term  self-coloured  indicates  the  colour  assumed 
by  steel  when  brought  to  certain  heats,  either  a  straw 
or  blue  colour.  Hitch  pins  arc  wlmt  the  strings  are 
hitched  or  hung  upon;  bridge  pins  are  those  placed  on 
the  Wooden  bridge,  from  which  the  strings  commence 
vibrating;  globe,  ball,  and  cone  key  pins  are  pins  with 
variously-shaped  heads,  going  through  the  centre  and 
front  of  the  key,  to  keep  them  in  their  places.  Wrest  pins 
are  the  pins  on  which  the  strings  arc  wound  in  tuning. 
— H.  E.  D.] 


[The  extreme  ductility  of  brass  is  shown  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  wire.  A  mass  weighing  15  grains  has  been 
drawn  into  181  yards.  It  is  drawn  by  hand  through 
metal  holes  or  plates,  soap  being  used  to  lubricate  the 
wire,  in  order  to  prevent  adhesion,  and  to  give  it  a  finished 
and  smooth  surface. — W.  C.  A.] 


332a  Martin  &  Gray,  Berkeley  Street,  Birmingham,  and 
14  Gough  Square,  Fleet  Street — Manufacturers. 

Gas  chandelier,  finished  in  gold  colour  and  “artistic 
bronze.”  Pattern,  finished  in  artistic  bronze  and  gold 
colour,  relief.  Gas  brackets. 

Two  chariot  lamps;  one  britzka  lamp;  newly-invented 
registered  lamps  for  the  interior  of  carriages,  &c. 

Mantel  and  centre  vase  lights  for  gas. 

Candle  lamps,  hanging  lamps,  and  hand  lanterns. 

I  ouet  furniture,  and  coal  vase,  japanned. 


[  Artistic  bronze  is  notas  may  besupposed,  either  pro¬ 
duced  by  an  acid,  or  by  oxidation;  it  is  simply  a  mixture 
of  colour  ground  up  in  turpentine  varnish;  its  depth,  or 
lightness  of  shade,  being  regulated  by  the  addition  of 
the  blue  or  yellow  colour  in  use.  It  is  applied  by  a 
brush,  and  the  powder  bronze  is  touched  upon  the  pro¬ 
jecting  parts.— W.  C.  A.] 


333  Morrall  Abel,  Studley  Works,  Warwickshire— 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  needles.  Knitting  pins.  Polished  ste 
gdt,  plated,  and  steel  bodkins.  Pattern  card  of  need 
in  the  different  states  of  manufacture. 

.Specimens  of  machinery  for  making  needles-— Star 

S"  V* *Nt,  cfdtag,  A. 


[  Needle-making  may  be  thus  described  .—The  steel  r 
is  cut  into  lengths  sufficient  to  make  two  needles-  tl 
are  collected  into  bundles,  and  straightened  by  a  pern, 
process;  the  grinder  takes  a  number  of  these  V\Z 

.  !iUK  ’  and  causinS  them  to  rotate  on  a  grinds* 
points  them;  he  next  reverses  the  ends  and  effects 

e^andevJm  'V1'?  ^  “  two’  Veiled  on 

on  lnbri“w " 

and  sorting  then  follow. -W.  C.  A>]  ^  wmnowi 


335  Goodman,  George,  Caroline. Street,  Birmingham _ 

Manufacturer. 

Patent  elastic  fine-pointed  pins,  black,  purple,  and 
dress. 

Specimens  of  the  various  sizes  of  brass  inns,  and  of 
needles. 


33G  Edelsten  Sc  Williams,  Xew  /fall  1IVC, 
Birmingham — Manufacturers. 

Pins:  the  heads  and  shafts  being  formed  of  one  solid 
piece  of  metal,  in  order  to  render  the  head  immoveable  and 
smooth  in  use;  made  by  improved  machinery. 

Model  dies  to  show  tho  formation  of  tho  head. 

Elastic  hair-pins. 

Specimens  of  iron  wire  in  various  sizes. 


*-  /  . wan*  vuujifuuim  oi  copper 

and  zinc):  it  is  reduced  by  the  ordinary  process  of  wire¬ 
drawing  to  the  requisite  thickness;  in  this  process  it  is 
necessarily  curved.  To  remove  this  it  is  re-wouud,  and 
pulled  through  between  a  number  of  pins  arranged 
at  the  draw,  or  straightening  bench;  it  is  then  cut 
into  convenient  lengths  for  removal,  and  finally  reduced 
to  just  such  a  length  as  will  make  two  pins.  The  pointing 
is  done  upon  steel  mills  (revolving  wheels),  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  which  is  cut  with  teeth,  tho  one  fine,  the  other 
coaise.  Thirty  or  forty  lengths  arc  picked  up  at  once, 
and  as  in  needle-making,  the  cast  of  hand  given  by  tho 
workman  makes  thorn  revolve,  and  the  whole  are  pointed 
at  once ;  the  same  operation  is  performed  with  the 
o  her  end.  The  process  of  heading  is  next  effected  as 
ioHows:  a  number  of  the  pointed  wires,  now  cut  in  two, 
are  placed  in  the  feeder  of  the  machine;  one  drops  in, 
LS  firmly  seized,  and,  by  means  of  a  pair  of  .lies,  a  portion 
of  the  metal  is  forced  up  into  a  small  bulb,  thus,  ; 
n  a  beautifully  simple  and  automatic  arrangement,  it  is 
passed  into  another,  when  a  small  horizontal  hammer 
gives  it  a  sharp  tap,  which  completes  tho  head.  The  white 
colour  is  produced  by  boiling  in  a  solution  of  cream  of 
artar  and  tin.  They  are  then  dried,  and  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  wrappers-up.  The  preparation  or  marking  of 
ie  papci  is  peculiar,  and  is  .lone  by  means  of  a  moulded 
piece  of  wood,  the  moulds  corresponding  to  those  portions 
which  represent  the  small  folds  of  paper  through  which 

t  !kpn  T  TPa88ed>  and  thereby lloW-  The  pins  are  then 
t0  tho  PaP®®ors,  who  are  each  seated  in  front  of  a 
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bench,  to  which  i.s  attached  a  horizontally-hinged  piece  of 
iron,  the  edge  of  which  i.s  notched  with  a  corresponding 
number  of  marks  to  the  number  of  pins  to  he  stuck;  the 
small  catch  which  holds  together  the  two  parts  of  the  iron 
is  released,  the  paper  introduced,  and  a  pin  inserted  at 
every  mark :  the  paper  is  then  released,  and  the  task  of 
examination  follows,  which  is  the  work  of  a  moment.  The 
paper  of  pins  is  held  so  that  the  light  strikes  upon  it; 
those  defective  are  immediately  detected  by  the  shade, 
are  taken  out,  and  others  substituted  in  their  stead.  An 
ancient  edict  of  Henry  VIII.  held  that  "no  one  should 
sell  any  pins  but  such  as  were  double-headed,  or  the 
heads  soldered  fast  on.” — W.  C.  A.] 


337  Wakefield,  J.  T.,  Lichfield  Street,  Birmingham — 
Manufacturer. 

Various  specimens  of  wire,  wire  gauze,  and  wire 
goods. 


338  Myers  &  Son,  Net chall  Street,  Birmingham — 
Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  steel  pens,  and  improved  steel  pen  and 
quill  penholders,  in  gold,  silver,  and  other  metals. 


339  Mitchell,  John,  4S  New  Ifull  Street,  Birmingham — 
Manufacturer  and  Patentee. 

Patent  self-adapting  pens  and  holder,  and  steel-pons  in 
numerous  varieties. 


340  Messenger  &  Sons,  Broad  Street,  Birmingham 
— Manufacturer's. 

Domestic  groups  of  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  of  M  ales, 
in  or-molu  and  bronze. — Modelled  by  John  Pell. 

Equestrian  statuette  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in 
bronze. 

Portion  of  a  chandelier  in  bronze,  as  designed  by  Mr. 
Gruner,  for  the  Pavilion  in  Buckingham  Palace  gardens. 

Ornamental  design  in  or-molu,  as  a  balustrade  for  a 
staircase.  Capital,  in  or-molu,  taken  from  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Stater,  at  Rome. 

Ornamental  bracket,  for  gas,  in  or-molu.  Candelabra, 
for  gas,  in  or-molu  and  bronze.  Ornamental  scroll  and 
support,  in  iron,  bronzed. 

Antique  tripod  and  candelabrum,  for  gas,  in  iron;  an¬ 
tique  eagle  candelabrum,  for  gas,  in  or-molu;  tripod  can¬ 
delabrum,  in  iron,  for  gas,  bronzed. 

Candelabrum,  in  the  style  of  Louis  Quatorze,  six-lights, 
for  candles,  in  or-molu. 

Gothic  candlestick,  in  or-molu.  Gothic  vase,  in  bronze. 

Ornamental  group,  for  a  letter  balance. 

Antique  Roman  vases,  in  bronze. 

Groups,  consisting  of  bull,  cow,  and  calf,  forming  an 
inkstand.  Group  of  goats,  forming  an  inkstand. 

Cupid’s  compasses,  a  watch  and  thermometer  stand, 
registered  inkstand, — Groups  of  fighting  homes.  Cups, 
“Match  in  the  dark.”  Rustic  scene.  Antique  caskets. 
Scent  vases.  Ornamental  match-holder,  “Gipsy  figures.” 
Candlestick,  Climbing-boy.  Letter-balance,  Justice. 
Inkstand,  Antique  stag.  Registered  ornamental  match  - 
holder.  All  in  or-molu  and  bronze.  Various  specimens 
in  bronze. 

Registered  station  signal,  and  tail-lamps.  Hand  signal 
lamps,  in  brass,  exhibiting  three  colours.  Double  and 
single  gauge,  and  porters’  ticket-lamps.  Registered  roof- 
lainp,  for  carriages.  Lamp  on  the  old  principle.  Side 
and  double  side  signal  lamp.  All  for  railway  purposes. 
Carriage  lamps,  plain  silver  mounted.  \  ariety  ol  pat¬ 
terns  of  general  gas  fittings,  engine  cocks,  &c. 

[Bronze  varies  in  its  composition  according  to  the  taste 
of  the  artist  as  to  the  depth  of  colour  or  its  hardness;  a 
very  excellent  bronze  is  formed  by  the  addition  ol  -  oz. 
of  tin  to  1(3  02.  of  copper. 


The  casting  of  a  bronze  statue  may  thus  be  described : 
the  core  is  made  up  of  brick-work  and  clay  until  a  rude 
representation  of  the  intended  work  is  made;  upon  this 
the  sculptor  models,  in  wax,  of  the  thickness  intended  for 
the  metal,  all  the  details,  such  as  the  features,  drapery, 
&e.  ;  when  this  is  completed,  it  is  coated  with  loam  of 
very  thin  consistency,  then  follow  repeated  solid  coatings 
of  clay,  &c.,  until  a  shell  of  sufficient  strength  to  bear 
the  pressure  of  the  melted  metal  is  formed;  the  whole  is 
then  bound  together,  heat  is  applied,  the  wax  is  melted 
out,  and  a  space  thereby  left  for  the  introduction  of 
the  metal ;  suitable  runners  are  made,  and  vents  to 
allow  the  fine  escape  of  air.  The  metal  is  melted  in 
reverberating  furnaces,  and,  when  in  a  proper  condition, 
the  plug  is  withdrawn,  and  the  mould  filled.  After  being 
allowed  to  remain  until  cool,  it  is  opened,  the  roughness 
cleansed  off,  and  the  statue  is  completed.  The  peculiar 
tinge  of  the  bronze  is  acquired  by  exposure  to  the 
air. 

A  bronze  of  nearly  the  same  tinge  is  given  to  brass  by 
immersion  in  a  mixture  of  spirits  of  salt  and  arsenic;  the 
metal  is  to  be  heated  previous  to  this;  the  article  is  there¬ 
after  brushed  with  black  lead,  and,  after  being  again 
heated,  is  coated  with  a  lacquer,  composed  of  lac  and 
spirits  of  wine,  with  a  little  yellow  colouring  matter; 
the  shade  of  antiquity  is  thus  imparted  in  a  few  minutes. 

The  establishment  of  the  exhibitors  is  one  of  the  oldest 
in  the  trade  in  Birmingham ;  it  has  been  in  existence 
upwards  of  50  years;  it  was  one  of  the  earliest  to  recog¬ 
nise  the  importance  of  the  union  of  art  with  manufactures. 
For  this,  the  skill  of  FI  ax  man  and  Chantrey  was  called 
into  requisition;  artists,  celebrated  for  then-  skill  in  archi¬ 
tectural  enrichment,  were  also  employed  in  the  modelling 
of  balustrades,  candelabrum,  tripods,  &e. — V.  C.  A.] 


341  Sturges,  Richard  Ford,  46  Broad  Street, 
Birmingham — Manufacturer  and  Patentee. 

Electro-plated  articles  on  hard  white  metal.  Urns, 
lamps,  candlesticks,  stands,  trays,  frames,  tea  and  coffee 
pots,  pneumatic  coffee  filter,  jugs,  spoons,  & c.  These 
articles  are  made  by  a  process,  without  seams  or  soldering, 
so  as  to  diminish  labour  and  cost;  particularly  that  of 
embossing  and  chasing. 

The  articles  are  cast  in  metal  moulds,  in  a  heated 
state ;  a  stream  of  water  is  made  to  play  upon  the 
moulds,  when  filled  with  hot  metal,  which  causes  the 
mould  to  contract,  and  thus  produce  a  greater  degree  of 
sharpness  in  the  fine  parts  of  the  casting;  the  metal  used 
expands  in  cooling. 


Sturges’  Electro-plated  Decanter  Stand. 
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St  urges'  Electro-plated  Cake  Basket. 


Sturges’  Electro-plated  Tea  Urn. 


Stnrges'  Electroplated  Candlestick. 


343  Salt  &  Lloyd,  1 7  Edmund  Street,  Binningham 
Designers  ami  Manufacturers. 

Stands  for  candle,  oil,  and  camphine  lamps.  Improved 
campliine  lamp.  Candelabra.  Gaseliers.  Specimens  of 
cast  brass  from  Bankart’s  patent  copper;  ami  of  English's 
patent  campliine. 


342  Prime,  Thos.,  &  Son,  North  Wood  Street,  Birmingham 
— Designers  and  Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  magneto-plate  salver.  I.iquor  frame  with 
grotesque  handle,  and  various  magneto-plated  articles  for 
household  use. 

Magneto-plate  dessert  knives  and  forks,  with  silver 
handles,  and  spoons  of  new  and  various  patterns. 


345  Edwards,  E.,  Birmingham — Manufacturer. 

Various  glass  inkstands,  filled  with  black,  blue,  and  red 
ink.  Junction  inkstand,  containing  black  and  red  ink  in 
one  vessel.  Safety  inkstand,  for  use  on  ship-board.  Tro¬ 
pical  inkstand,  with  self-closing  lid,  to  prevent  evaporation 
and  exclude  iusects. 

Bronzed  inkstands  of  east  iron.  Cast-iron  inkstands, 
“camel  reposing,”  and  early  Gothic  designs. 

Glass  screws,  showing  the  method  of  manufacturing 
twelve  at  once  by  pressure. 

[The  following  note,  on  the  Birmingham  productions, 
may  be  acceptable  in  this  place. 

A  large  number  of  the  articles  most  commonly  manu¬ 
factured  at  Birmingham  are  not  produced  in  extensive 
factories  in  which  large  capitals  must  bo  employed  for 
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the  erection  of  machinery.  Almost  all  the  small  wares  of 
the  district  are  made  by  workmen,  who  undertake,  each 
one  in  his  particular  line,  to  execute  orders  received  by 
the  merchants  and  agents  settled  in  the  town.  The  pro¬ 
fitable  performance  of  their  contracts,  however,  calls  for 
the  employment  of  a  cheaper  kind  of  power  than  is  at  the 
command  of  men  who,  like  these  workmen,  have  little  or 
no  capital ;  and  this  course  of  business  has  opened  a 
channel  for  the  employment  of  money  in  the  town,  in  a 
manner  which  is  found  to  be  profitable  to  those  who  en¬ 
gage  in  it,  and  advantageous  to  the  small  manufacturer. 
The  plan  alluded  to  is  this:  a  building,  containing  a 
great  number  of  rooms  of  various  sizes,  is  furnished  with 
a  steam-engine,  working  shafts  from  which  are  placed  in 
each  apartment,  or  workshop,  which  is  likewise  furnished 
with  a  lathe,  benches,  and  such  other  conveniences  as 
are  suited  to  the  various  branches  of  manufacture  for 
which  the  rooms  are  likely  to  be  needed.  When  a 
workman  has  received  an  order  for  the  supply  of  such  a 
quantity  of  goods  as  will  occupy  him  a  week,  or  a  month, 
or  any  other  given  time,  for  their  completion,  he  hires 
one  or  more  of  these  rooms,  of  sizes  and  with  conveni¬ 
ences  suited  to  his  particular  wants,  stipulating  for  the 
use  of  a  certain  amount  of  steam-power.  He  thus  realizes 
all  the  advantage  that  would  accompany  the  possession 
of  a  steam-engine;  and  as  the  buildings  thus  fitted  up 
are  numerous,  competition  on  the  part  of  their  owners 
has  brought  down  the  charge  for  the  accommodation 
they  offer  to  the  lowest  figure  that  will  ensure  to  them 
the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  on  the  capital  employed. 

At  the  same  time  as  this  peculiarity  exists  in  this 
great  metal  mart,  it  must  bo  understood  that  there  are 
some  most  extensive  establishments  from  which  many  of 
the  largest  contributions  to  the  Exhibition  have  been 
received,  that  contain  within  their  own  premises  all  the 
elements  of  production. 


34C>  Lowe,  John  &  Henry,  Clarence  Works,  Birmingham 
— Manufacturers. 

Carriage-lamps,  harness  mountings,  saddlers’  iron¬ 
mongery,  &c.  Adjusting-iron  for  dash-lamps,  suitable 
for  sweeps  of  carriage  dash-boards.  Collinge’s  patent 
axle.  Clarence  carriage-step.  Carriage-roller,  bolt,  and 
tread.  Drag-shoe.  Plain  and  forked  turned  swells. 
Fulcrum  for  gig-shafts.  Dog-cart  screw,  and  side  iron. 
Head-work,  Ac.  Hunting,  hackney,  and  ladies’  bridles, 
breast-plates,  and  steel  bits.  Snaffles,  pelhams,  and 
stirrups.  Gig  and  carriage  bits,  spurs,  &c. 

[The  manufacture  of  saddlers’  ironmongery  is  princi¬ 
pally  located  at  Birmingham,  and  in  the  neighbouring 
towns  of  Wolverhampton,  Walsall,  &c.  Its  object  is  the 
production  of  bits,  spurs,  stirrups,  curb-chains,  &c.  Those 
are  formed  out  of  iron  and  steel,  by  the  ordinary  process 
of  hammering ;  and  are  finished  by  japanning,  tinning, 
burnishing,  or  plating  with  brass  or  silver.  Some  pro¬ 
duced  for  the  South  American  market,  are  of  very 
fantastic  shapes,  and  richly  gilt;  they  differ  from  those 
for  home  use  in  their  massive  appearance,  the  sides  of  the 
bits  being  carved  into  various  designs,  and  the  rowels  of 
the  spurs  are  made  enormously  large.  When  bits  are  to 
be  plated  with  metal,  they  arc  tinned,  and  a  piece  of 
metal  of  sufficient  thickness  is  wrapped  or  bent  round  it 
by  pressure,  this  is  aided  by  pressing  down  upon  them 
with  burnishers,  &c.  When  the  covering  has  been  made 
to  adhere  very  closely,  the  whole  is  heated,  tin  solder  is 
applied,  and  the  two  become  united;  the  final  polish  is 
given  by  the  friction  of  buff  leather  and  powdered  burnt 
rotten-stone. — W.  C.  A.] 


347  Wooldridge,  Josiah,  38  Si.  Paul’s  Square, 
Birmingham — Manufacturer. 

Or-molu  door  lock  and  bell  lever,  designed  by  T.  C. 
Hine,  architect,  Nottingham;  modelled  by  Joseph  Jen¬ 
nings,  James  Street,  Birmingham. 

Brass  bell  levers,  door  handles,  hat  and  coat  hooks, 
parts  glass  and  china. 

Brass  window  stay,  self-acting  stay;  door  hinges,  and 
book  clasp  and  hinge,  by  Joseph  Jennings. 

Door  latch,  tassei  hooks,  and  casement  catch. 

Brass  flush  and  socket  door  bolts,  window  blind  pulleys, 
sash  fasteners  and  screws,  table  fasteners,  bell  slides  and 
cranks. 

Brass  hooks,  hinges,  handles,  rings,  and  castors  of 
various  patterns. 

Brass  deck  light  and  ventilator,  stove  ventilators,  ham¬ 
mock  hooks,  door  stay,  pin  and  nut,  pin  and  chain,  bolt, 
toy  cannon. 

[The  or-molu  of  the  brass-founder,  popularly  known 
as  an  imitation  of  red  gold,  is  extensively  used  by  the 
French  workers  in  metals.  It  is  generally  found  in  com¬ 
bination  with  grate  and  stove  work.  It  i3  composed  of  a 
greater  proportion  of  copper  and  less  zinc  than  ordinary 
brass,  is  cleaned  readily  by  means  of  acid,  and  is  burnished 
with  facility.  To  give  this  material  the  rich  appearance, 
it  is  not  unfrequcntly  brightened  up  after  “  dipping  ”  (that 
is,  cleaning  in  acid),  by  means  of  a  scratch  brush  (a  brush 
made  of  fine  brass  wire),  the  action  of  which  helps  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  very  brilliant  gold-like  surface.  It  is  protected 
from  tarnish  by  the  application  of  lacquer. — W.  C.  A.] 


348  Holden,  Howard  Ashton,  90  Suffolk  Street, 
Birmingham — Manufacturer. 

Plain  and  chased  door-handles,  carriage-door  hinges, 
mouldings  and  door-beading,  staples,  escutcheons,  har¬ 
ness-buckles,  mountings  and  ornaments,  railway-handles, 
carriage-beading,  hinges  and  furnishings. 

Chariot  lamps,  railway  buffer,  and  tail-end  lamps. 
Hand  signal-lamp,  with  registered  improvements.  Side 
signal  lamps. 

[Door-handles,  whether  for  ordinary  carriages  or  for 
railway  purposes,  hinges,  buckles,  &c.,  are  first  cast, 
and  the  ornamental  parts  finished  by  being  chased. 
Some,  of  a  more  ornamental  kind,  are  produced  by  a 
union  of  stamped  and  cast  work,  the  former  being  attached 
by  solder  to  a  foundation  of  cast  brass  or  iron.  Beading 
is  formed  out  of  sheet  metal,  and  is  drawn  through  a 
steel  hole  in  the  same  manner  as  a  tube,  but  with  a  plug 
introduced,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  it  in  shape ;  the 
sprigs  by  which  it  is  attached  are  inserted  at  the  time 
when  the  solder  is  applied  to  fill  up  the  back.  The  solid 
moulding  is  formed  by  rollers,  and  is  made  out  of  solid 
ductile  brass,  the  circumference  of  the  rolls  being  grooved 
to  a  corresponding  form  to  the  shape  of  the  moulding 
required. — W.  C.  A.] 


349  Blews,  William,  &  Sons,  Bartholomew  Street, 
Birmingham ;  and  55  Bartholomew  Close,  London — 
Manufacturers. 

Brass  candle  and  ship  lamps,  the  glass  pillars  manu¬ 
factured  by  Messrs.  Richardson,  of  Stourbridge. 

Candlesticks — brass,  and  imperial  metal. 

Imperial  standard  peck  and  gallon  measures,  made  from 
the  original  patterns  as  supplied  by  the  late  Mr,  Bite  for 
the  Exchequer,  London. 

Weights  —  brass,  solid,  &o. ;  and  circular  sovereign 
weights  from  100  sovereigns  down  to  a  half-sovereign. 

Large  bell,  in  frame,  for  steam- vessels;  and  small,  in 
brass  frame. 

Scuttles — brass,  and  ship,  fitted  with  Lockhead’s  patent 
perforated  glasses. 
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[Bell  anti  candlestick  founding  and  making  are  under¬ 
stood,  in  the  Birmingham  trade,  to  go  together.  The 
operation  of  casting  may  he  similar,  but  the  composition 
of  the  two  metals  is  exceedingly  different,  the  one  being 
hard,  the  other  pliable  and  ductile.  Bell-metal,  though 
composed  of  two  of  the  softest  of  metals,  viz.,  copper  and 
tin,  when  united  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  one,  forms  a 
mixture  easily  broken  and  capable  of  producing  sound. 
Small  bells  are  cast  in  sand,  those  of  a  large  size  are  pro¬ 
duced  in  loam. 

Candlesticks  are  cast  in  sand,  and  made  hollow  by 
the  introduction  into  the  mould  of  what  is  called  “a 
core,”  viz.,  a  piece  of  sand  corresponding  in  size  to  the 
hollow  of  the  pillar.  Upon  his  skill  in  making  this,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  produce  uniform  thickness  of  metal 
throughout,  depends  the  success  of  the  workman  ;  the 
metal  must  also  be  of  a  proper  temperature,  or  the  casting 
is  rendered  useless  by  the  presence  of  flaws.  Candlesticks 
sue  finished  by  being  turned,  and  polished  by  friction 
when  in  a  state  of  motion  in  the  lathe;  the  bottoms,  when 
round,  are  also  turned;  when  square,  they  are  filed  and 
polished.  The  composition  of  the  metal,  in  this  case,  is 
copper  and  zinc,  in  the  proportion  of  16  ounces  of  the 
former  to  8  ounces  of  the  latter. 

Lockhead's  patent  glass  is  produced  by  a  roller  having, 
on  i^s  circumference,  projections  corresponding  to  the 
apertures  intended,  which  is  made  to  traverse  the  surface 
of  the  glass  ;  when  in  a  molten  state,  an  indentation  is 
made  for  every  projection,  and  the  whole  is  finished  by 
grinding,  which  removes  the  extra  glass  and  relieves  the 
apertures.  It  is  useful  for  purposes  of  ventilation. — 
W.  C.  A.] 


350  Dcgakd,  William  &  Henry,  Upper  Prion/, 

Jiirm iiujham — I uventors  and  Mann factu rers . 

Carriage-lamps,  full,  plain,  and  fancy,  silver  and  gilt- 
mounted.  Silver  and  gilt-mounted  winker. 

Registered  collar,  full  silver-mounted;  it  requires  no 
Lames,  and  cau  be  put  on  over  the  neck  instead  of  the 
head.  Collar  with  patent  leather  silver  ornaments  and 
coat  of  arms. 

J<ew  pattern  hames,  plated  on  German  silver,  and 
cased  on  iron. 

Improved  pattern  of  hair  horse-saddles,  silver-mounted : 
and  with  fronts  and  rosettes.  Silver-mounted  saddle- 
top. 

Improved  shaft-tugs,  open  and  closed. 

Registered,  brass-mounted,  thiller  cart-horse  collar 
“  miniature.” 


351  Hetherikgtos,  T.,  &  Co.,  28  Cannon  Street, 

Birmingham — Manufacturers. 

Circular  chariot  lamp,  full  silver  mounted,  with  engrav 
glasses,  and  chased  edges. 

Chariot  five  glass  lamp,  viz.,  two  oval  and  three  b( 
glasses,  gilt,  full  silver  mounted. 

The  Albert  chariot  lamp,  full  silver  mounted,  w 
clmsed  edges,  and  three  stained  and  engraved  glasses 

C1WU  cl!ai10t  lamlb  silver  mounted'a 
chased,  with  engraved  glasses. 

ow!ei  PfiUCe  °f1Wales  lamP>  fuH  silver  mounted,  w 
chased  edges,  and  engraved  glasses 

The  chariot  lamp  of  Industry,  full  silver  mounted. 

lho  chariot  three-glass  lamp,  full  silver  mounted  w 
iff  fr°nt  &***>  Slde  glasses  stained,  gilt  and  ei 


"'vrJi\KrTT’rA\’  &  S°N’  AimbijiAam— Manufactm 


[Rolled  metal  (brass)  is  produced  by  melting  the  metal 
to  be  rolled  in  clay  crucibles;  when  sufficiently  melted, 
mixed,  and  fluxed,  it  is  poured  into  iron  ingots,  &c. 
which  have  been  previously  smeared  with  oil.  After  this 
the  “strip”  is  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  roller,  who 
proceeds  to  what  is  technically  called  “break  it  down;” 
then  follows  the  process  of  reduction.  The  huge  iron 
rollers  used  in  the  operation  are  fitted  with  screws  or 
appliances  for  bringing  their  surfaces  in  closer  contact. 
The  metal  is  annealed  in  muffles,  scaled,  and  pickled 
(cleaned  and  washed  in  an  acid  solution),  and  in  certain 
cases  where  brightness  is  necessary,  it  is  finished  by 
being  passed  through  bright-rolls. — W.  C.  A.] 


353  Bolton,  Thomas,  lira* id  Street  Meta /  RW..v, 

Jiirm  iiu/hain — lanufaeti  irer. 

Sheet  brass,  German  silver  and  copper.  .Specimens  of 
the  process  of  manufacture  of  brass  wire,  round  and 
shaped  brass  and  copper  wires,  and  of  tubing.  Brass  and 
copper  tubing  ;  locomotive  and  mandril  drawn  tubing. 
Brass  solder. 

[The  metal  of  which  brass  wire  is  formed  is  east  in 
strips  and  rolled  to  the  required  thickness;  it  i.s  then 
“slit"  into  square  rods  of  metal  by  the  operation  of 
cylindrical  rollers;  the  larger  sizes  of  wire  have  corners 
taken  off  by  being  passed  through  a  pair  of  rolls;  the 
smaller  sizes  are  at  once  passed  through  steel  draw- 
plates. 

Brass  or  other  tubes  are  formed  from  rolled  metal, 
which  is  cut  to  the  required  breadth  by  means  *.f  re¬ 
volving  discs;  in  the  large  sizes  of  tubes,  the  metal  is 
partially  curved  in  its  length  by  means  of  a  pair  «.f 
rolls;  when  in  this  condition,  it  is  passed  through  a  steel 
hole  or  a  die,  a  plug  being  held  in  such  a  position  a* 
allows  the  metal  to  pass  between  it  and  the  interior  of 
the  hole.  Oil  is  used  to  lubricate  the  metal;  the  motion 
is  communicated  by  power,  the  drawing  apparat  us  being 
a  pair  of  huge  nippers,  which  holds  the  brass,  and  is 
attached  to  a  chain  which  revolves  around  a  windlass  or 
cylinder.  The  tube,  in  its  unsoldered  state,  is  annealed, 
bound  around  at  intervals  of  a  few  inches  with  iron 
wire,  and  solder  and  borax  applied  along  the  seam.  The 
operation  of  soldering  is  completed  by  passing  the  tube 
through  an  air  stove  heated  with  “cokes”  or  “  breezes,” 
■which  melts  the  solder  and  unites  the  two  edges  of  the 
metal,  and  forms  a  perfect  tube;  it  is  then  immersed  in  a 
solution  of  sulphuric  acid  to  remove  the  scaly  deposit  on 
it.-,  surface,  the  wire  and  extra  solder  having  been  pre¬ 
viously  removed;  it  is  then  drawn  through  a  “finishing 
bole  plate,”  when  the  tube  is  completed. 

Mandril  drawn  tubes,  as  the  name  indicates,  are  drawn 
upon  a  very  accurately  turned  steel  mandril ;  by  this 
means,  the  internal  diameter  is  rendered  smooth;  the 
tube  formed  by  this  process  is  well  fitted  for  telescopes, 
syringes,  small  pump-cylinders,  &c. 

Liass  solder  is  composed  of  almost  equal  quantities  of 
copper  and  zinc;  its  properties  should  lie  that  of  melting 
at  such  a  temperature  as  will  allow  the  article  to  be 
soldered  to  be  sufficiently  heated,  but  yet  some  degrees 
from  melting  point.  Solder  is  always  used  in  connection 
with  borax,  the  cleansing  properties  of  which  appears  to 
facilitate  the  fusion  of  the  metal. _ W.  C.  A.j 


354  Soutter,  William,  10  Market  Street,  Birmingham— 
Manufacturer. 

Copper-bronzorl  tea  urns,  and  swing  kettles.  Bright 
copper-fluted  coal  vase,  and  round  or  oval  kettles. 
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355  Hill,  Joseph,  Broad  Street,  Birmingham — 

Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  stamped  ornaments,  used  in  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  lamps,  chandeliers,  &c.,  made  from  sheet  or 
rolled  metal. 

The  metal  in  its  raw  state,  copper  and  spelter;  mixed 
and  prepared  for  rolling  ;  rolled. 

Rough  shells  finished  from  the  stamp;  and  from  the 
soldering. 

Shells  cleaned  from  tho  scale,  by  means  of  aquafortis, 
ready  for  burnishing. 

Six- light  body  and  arms,  cleaned,  burnished,  and 
lacquered. 

Lamps  in  the  finished  state. 

[In  these  specimens,  the  oxidated  or  scaly  appearance 
of  the  metal,  when  undergoing  the  process  of  manufacture, 
will  readily  be  detected;  the  parts  at  which  the  soldering 
lias  been  also  made,  are  shown  by  the  brightness  of  the 
seam.  The  glassy  appearance  at  this  part,  when  un¬ 
cleansed,  arises  from  the  use  of  the  borax,  which  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  protect  that  portion  of  the  brass  to  be  soldered, 
from  becoming  dirty  ;  it  also  acts  as  a  flux,  facilitating 
the  running  of  the  solder.  Immersion  in  weak  nitric 
acid  effectually  removes  the  scales,  after  which  various 
strengths  of  the  same  acid  are  used  until  tho  articles  are 
entirely  cleansed;  they  are  finally  dried  out  in  box  saw¬ 
dust,  and  burnished. — W.  C.  A.] 


35G  Whitfield,  Samuel,  Oxford  Street,  Birmingham — 
Manufacturer. 

Varieties  of  window  cornices  in  stamped  brass-foundry, 
with  crimson  and  blue  velvet,  wainscot  and  knotted  oak, 
rosewood,  and  white  enamel  ground  introduced. 

Impregnable  wrought-iron  firo-proof  safe,  of  thick  plates 
dovetailed  and  riveted  together. 

Wrought-iron  fire-proof  book -ease.  Wrought-iron  fire¬ 
proof  deed-box. 

Wrought-iron  treasure  chest  for  exportation,  which  can 
be  taken  to  pieces  for  the  convenience  of  land  carriage. 

Wrought-iron  fire-proof  cabinet,  japanned,  and  suited 
to  the  library,  the  dining-room,  or  the  office.  Fitted  with 
Cotterill’s  patent  climax  detector  locks. 

The  above  are  all  lined  and  filled  with  a  non-conducting 
substance,  which  effectually  prevents  the  contents  of  the 
box  or  chest  being  injured  by  the  heat,  even  should  the 
outer  metal  be  exposed  to  a  very  high  temperature. 


357  Lloyd,  George  B.,  Berkeley  Street  Tutje  TFor/rs, 
Birmingham — Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  lap-welded  iron  tubes,  as  used  in  marine, 
locomotive,  and  other  steam  boilers;  the  same  tubes  with 
fittings  for  conveying  gas  and  water;  and  for  hydraulic 
presses.  These  tubes  are  produced  by  improved  ma¬ 
chinery  which  ensures  regularity  and  accuracy  of  finish, 
and  they  can  be  made  in  any  lengths  not  exceeding  15  feet. 


358  Thomas,  R.,  Tcknield  Works,  Birmingham — . 

Manufacturer, 

Brazil  axes.  American  wedge  axes,  and  hand  hatchet. 
Shingling  hatchets,  assorted  patterns.  Coopei,’s  adze  and 
axe.  Round  and  square  eye  adze.  Mahogany  squaring 
axe.  English  carpenter’s  axe. 

Eyed  shell  and  screw  auger.  Double  plane  iron.  Socket 
chisel.  Trowel.  Gun  and  hand  harpoons. 

Improved  grass  shears;  and  a  variety  of  garden  tools, 
to  screw  into  one  handle. 

[The  articles  here  exhibited  illustrate  the  heavy  steel 
“toy”  trade  of  Birmingham.  The  manufacture  of  the 
axe  used  by  the  backwoodsman,  of  the  hoe  used  in  the 
agriculture  of  the  tropics,  the  pick  used  by  the  Caffirs  of 
the  Cape,  and  the  harpoon  of  the  whale-fisher,  gives  em¬ 


ployment  to  many  artizans  in  its  vicinity.  In  order  to 
convey  a  general  idea  of  the  process  by  which  these 
articles  are  “  got  up,”  the  manufacture  of  an  ordinary 
axe  may  be  selected.  A  piece  of  iron  is  taken,  and 
after  being  heated,  is  doubled  over  a  piece  of  steel  cor¬ 
responding  in  form  to  the  future  eye  which  is  to  hold 
tho  shank;  it  is  not  then  welded  together.  A  small 
piece  of  steel  which  is  intended  to  form  the  future  cut  ting 
edge,  is  heated  along  with  the  iron  back  to  a  welding 
heat,  and  is  passed  under  a  tilt-hammer  (that  is,  a  large 
hammer  driven  by  steam  or  water),  which  speedily 
flattens  it  out:  it  is  then  exposed  to  another  heat,  and 
the  eye  is  completed  with  the  small  hammer.  The 
superfluous  iron  or  steel  is  removed  at  the  edge  by  a 
pair  of  large  scissors.  The  process  of  hardening  and 
tempering  follow;  the  grinding  is  performed  on  stones, 
which  cuts  away  the  iron  and  discloses  the  steel  edge. 
The  “glazing”  on  emery  “bobs”  or  wheels  succeeds,  and 
the  polishing  is  effected  by  means  of  oil  and  emery  on  a 
similar  tool.  Considerable  improvement  in  appearance 
is  imparted  by  the  use  of  a  blue  varnish  which  is  applied 
to  tho  axe,  and  drying  in  a  small  stove,  “Toy”  is  a 
technical  term  applied  to  an  anvil,  a  hammer,  and  various 
incongruous  objects  which  are  comprised  under  the 
“  heavy  steel  trade,”  readily  understood  by  the  initiated. 
— \V.  C.  A.] 


359  Taylor,  William,  13  Shcepcote  Street,  Birmingham 
— Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Original  designs  for  nut-crackers,  sugar-tongs,  door 
knockers,  and  improved  inside  shutter  bars. 


3G0  Wordsworth,  John,  Bii'mingham — Designer  and 
Manufacturer. 

Model  of  an  economical  kitchen  range,  intended  for  a 
close  or  open  fire,  and  for  curing  a  smoky  chimney.  By 
closing  the  oven  dampers  and  opening  the  folding  doors  at 
the  Kick  of  the  range,  it  assumes  the  appearance  of  a  com¬ 
mon  oven  grate  with  open  fire. 


3G0a  Kenrick,  Archibald,  &  Sons,  Ties*  Bromwich, 
Staffordshire — Manufacturers. 

Model  of  an  enamelled  tank  or  cistern,  composed  of 
cast-iron  plates,  screwed  together  with  gutta  perclia  joint. 

Model  of  enamelled  water  or  gas-pipes,  and  water- 
closet  pan,  with  trap-pipe;  dog  trough,  poultry  trough, 
and  spittoon. 

Cast-iron  enamelled  culinary  vessels.  Registered  spit¬ 
toon. 

Casting  of  saucepan  broken  to  show  the  thickness  ; 
turned  casting  previous  to  being  tinned  or  enamelled. 

Cast-iron  butts  and  patent  pivot  butts  with  sections 
showing  the  construction. 

Frame  pulleys ;  axle  pulleys;  castors;  upright  castors, 
side  and  screw  pulleys. 

Casting,  showing  the  mode  of  arranging  nails  in  tho 
mould  or  flask,  by  which  a  great  number  are  produced  at 
one  operation. 

Specimen  of  enamelled  plate  and  writing. 

[The  application  of  enamel  for  the  protection  of  water- 
cisterns,  pipes,  &c.,  from  oxidation,  and  for  the  lining  of 
cooking  utensils,  is  of  comparatively  recent  date.  The 
various  materials  of  which  the  coating  is  composed  (silex 
being  the  principal)  are  reduced  to  a  fluid  state:  the 
article  to  be  coated  is  dipped  in  the  mass;  a  portion  of 
the  fluid  adheres;  it  is  then  subjected  to  the  heat  of  a 
muffle,  and  the  whole  becomes  vitrified  or  reduced  into 
a  glassy  covering,  affording  an  excellent  defence  against 
oxidation,  and  a  substitute  for  the  protection  afforded  by 
tinning. — W.  C.  A.] 


[United 
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30 1  Tones,  W.f  &  Son,  Cheapside,  Birmingham— 
Manufacturers. 

Brass  foundry,  &c.,  consisting  of  butt,  stop,  and  otliei 
variety  of  hinges. 

Ventilators,  bolts,  bell-cranks,  pulleys,  castors,  chan- 
arms,  picture,  French  pulley,  espagniolette  and  Rtair  rods, 
desk  rails,  and  window  fittings.  Exhibited  for  quality  of 
workmanship  and  cheapness  of  production. 


362  Kimberley,  James,  5G  &  r>7  Inge  Sired , 
Birmingham — Factor  and  Designer. 

Manufactured  articles,  in  stamped  brass  foundry,  of  a 
useful  and  ornamental  character.  These  consist  ol  cur¬ 
tain  bands,  cornice  pole  ends,  window  cornices,  cornice 
pole  brackets,  letter  clips,  miniature  frames,  letter  racks, 
medallions,  brooches,  door  furniture,  finger  door  plates, 
bell  pulls,  Sec.  In  these  articles  portraits  and  emblematic 
designs,  illustrative  of  Sbakspeare  and  his  works,  are 
introduced. 


363  Marrian,  James  Pratt,  Slaney  Street,  Birmingham 
— Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  brass  scroll  ornament;  the  centre  finished 
in  “artistic  bronze;”  the  outer  compartments  in  Floren¬ 
tine  bronze. 

Specimens  of  naval  brass  foundry,  consisting  of  ship- 
scuttles,  &c.  The  grooves  for  the  doors  are  fitted  in  some 
cases  with  cork,  and  in  others  with  vulcanized  India- 
rubber,  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  water. 

Glass  deck  lights,  mounted  in  brass,  with  brass  venti¬ 
lators. 

Gun-hole  screw  valves.  Brass  hinges.  Ordnance  metal 
pulleys,  with  anti-friction  rollers.  Bracket  candle  lamp. 

Registered  oil  and  hand  lamps,  for  bracket  or  table. 


of  dovetails.  All  saws  are  hardened  and  tempered  in  oil  - 
their  irregularities  are  removed  by  hammering  on  blocks' 
and  they  are  equalized  by  grinding.  The  several  forms 
of  teeth  do  not,  as  the  casual  observer  may  imagine,  de¬ 
pend  upon  taste,  but  are  those  best  fitted  for  cutting 
through  the  particular  section,  quality,  or  hardness  of  the 
material  to  be  cut.  The  “set”  of  the  saw  consists  in 
inclining  the  teeth  at  the  particular  angle  known  to  he 
the  best  to  facilitate  the  exit  of  the  saw-dust,  and  thereby 
allow  the  saw  to  operate  more  freely.  Iron  bars,  shaft¬ 
ings,  &e.,  are  cut  to  length  by  a  steel  circular  saw,  in  its 
soft  state,  the  iron  to  bo  cut  being  presented  to  the  saw 
red  hot;  the  saw  rotates  at  a  prodigious  rate,  and  is  kept 
in  cutting  condition,  or  cool,  by  its  lower  edge  being  im¬ 
mersed  in  water.  A  bar,  two  inches  in  diameter,  is  cut 
through  in  a  few  seconds. — W.  C.  A.] 

366  "Wright,  Peter,  Constitution  Hi//,  Dudley— 

Manufacturer  and  Patentee. 

Vico,  with  patent  solid  box,  the  worm  of  which  is  cut 
out  of  solid  iron  and  case-hardened,  thereby  rendering  it 
as  durable  as  steel.  Smiths’  anvil.  * 

v 

-  —  y 

367  Aston,  John,  20  Dal  find,  Birmingham 

Manufacturer. 

Brushes  principally  for  the  stable  department,  including 
horse,  water,  hoof,  spoke,  dandy,  shoe,  cloth,  hair,  car¬ 
riage,  plate,  dish,  boot-top,  harness,  bit,  dog,  bat,  See. 
Some  of  the  abovo  tastefully  worked  in  various  devices 
with  dyed  bristles.  Horae  toppings  and  throat  ornaments. 
A  set  of  military  brushes  complete,  with  horse,  shoe, 
cloth,  hair,  and  button  brushes. 


364  Bris band,  H.,  Howard  Street,  Birmingham — 

Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  mother-of-pearl  and  black  pearl  studs  and 
buttons,  of  every  description,  from  the  smallest  to  the 
largest  size  known,  either  for  use  or  ornament.  Ladies’ 
mother-of-pearl  dress  buttons,  slides,  and  ornaments  for 
dresses,  &c. 

[Pearl-button  making  is  thus  practised :  The  blanks  are? 
cut  out  of  the  shell  by  means  of  a  small  revolving  steel 
tube,  the  edge  of  which  is  toothed  as  a  saw;  after  which 
they  are  flatted,  or  reduced  in  thickness,  by  splitting,  which 
is  aided  by  the  laminar  structure  of  the  shell.  At  this 
stage,  being  held  in  a  spring  chuck,  they  are  finished  on 
both  sides  by  means  of  a  small  tool :  the  drilling  is  effected 
by  the  revolution  of  a  sharp  steel  instrument,  which  acts 
with  great  rapidity.  Ornamental  cuttings  are  produced 
by  means  of  small  revolving  cutters,  and  the  final  brilliant 
polish  is  given  by  the  friction  of  rotten-stone  and  soft- 
soap,  upon  a  revolving  bench. — W.  C.  A.] 


305  Atkin  &  Son,  1 !  5,  1 1 6,  &  117  Barford  Street 
h  inning  h  a  m — Man  ufacturers 

.  Case  carpenters’  and  joiners’  tools,  containing 
cimens  of  hand-saws,  back-iws,  planes,’ squires  b 
Rpokeshaves,  gauges,  saw-pads,  turn-screws,  brad- 
apmt-levels,  saw-sets,  braces,  bits,  augers,  gimlets 
edge-tools.  Specimens  of  skates.  gunmts, 

[Saws  are  formed  from  plates  of  sheet  steel,  an. 
t  mthed  not  by  hand  but  by  means  of  a  press  and  f 
Cneukr  saws  have  the  advantage  of  being  divided  in 

teeth  very  accurately  by  means  of  a  division  plate- 
unTformity  Cof1lSion0f  The  8“°.othnes’ 


36 1  A  Alcock,  Sami’ki.,  Bed  (itch,  near  11  orci  trr — 
Manufacturer. 

Artificial  baits  and  flies.  Superfine  Kirby-bent  and 
other  hooks  for  angling.  Silk  and  hair  fly-lines  and 
spring  snaps.  Plait  silk  and  silk-twist  lines.  Plait  hemp 
and  cord  lines.  Fancy  porcupine,  cork,  and  quill  floats. 

Gimp,  swivels,  and  artificial  minnow's.  Furniture  lines, 
and  a  variety  of  other  tackle. 

New  ring  fish  hook,  invented  by  the  exhibitor,  which 
enables  au  angler  to  fasten  a  fresh  hook  with  the  greatest 
ease,  being  perfectly  safe,  no  tyiug  whatever  being  re¬ 
quired. 


368  Warden,  J.,  jun.,  Old  Church  Works ,  Birmingham 
— Manufacturer. 

(  Springs,  axles, &c. : — "Waggon  spring;  grasshopper  spring. 
Cart  arm  ;  the  same  with  patent  linchpin.  Scotch  axle. 
Axles,  mail  patent,  long  and  short  bolts.  Collinge’s 
patent  axle. 

Patent  waggon  arm,  with  brass  oil  cap.  Patent  Scotch 
axles,  with  brass  oil  caps.  Engineers’  vice.  Patent  vice, 
with  spherical  washers.  Vice,  with  solid  brass  box. 
Smiths’  anvil.  Specimens  of  faggoted  iron. 


^  *  LEIJKLK  Cv  J-iOWi'jj  j.iii  ituittjiv in* — -  i  lULincbwin* 

Cast-iron  chimney-piece,  brown  oxide  (uew  mode  of 
bronzing),  with  Berlin  black  ornaments. 

Registered  new  pattern  grate,  with  reverberating  fire 
and  ash-pan,  fonder  and  fire-irons. 

Berlin  black  chimney-piece,  with  figure  brackets. 

Black  grate,  with  bright  front  and  moulding,  fender 
and  fire-irons.  Black  register  grate,  with  fender. 

Bright  grate,  burnished  steei  and  or-inolu  ornaments, 
with  pierced  burnished  steel  fender. 

Bright  grate,  with  or-molu  ornaments,  new  ash-pan 
and  fender,  all  of  new  patterns. 

fine  polished  fire-irons,  of  various  patterns  and  new 
designs.  ^  Light  fancy  pokers,  and  coal-vase  tongs. 

Brown  s  improved  patent  economical  cooking  appara 
us  with  automaton  roasting  jack,  steaming  apparatus 
coffee  roaster,  & c.  Automaton  jack,  without  frame 
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Superior  open  fire  cooking  range,  with  large  oven  and 
hot  closet,  strong  wrought  back  boiler,  wrought-iron 
roasting  fire,  and  double  fall  bars,  winding  cheek,  elliptic 
draught-plates  with  bright  mouldings,  latches,  bands, 
and  spit-racks,  &c. 

Improved  smolce-jack,  with  two  vertical  motions,  and 
one  horizontal. 

Open-top  brass  box  end  beam,  for  weighing  bullion  and 
other  articles  of  value. 

Small  pillar  scales  for  dispensing  medicine. 

Chemists’ counter  scales,  brass  box  end  beam,  with  sight 
hole  cheek,  open-top  demi-turret  brass  pillar,  with  glass 
pedestal,  and  brass  scales.  Inverted  weighing  machine. 

Brass  standard  scales,  brass  boxes,  and  end  beams, 
solid  brass  weight  scales,  double  brass  cranks,  and  porce¬ 
lain  scales  for  provision  dealers.  Solid  brass  weights. 

Engineers’  stocks  and  dies,  fitted  with  regular  and 
master  taps,  and  tap  wrenches ;  also,  with  moveable  plates. 

Stocks  and  dies  for  iron  gas  tubing,  fitted  with  dies  and 
taps;  also,  with  fluted  taps,  for  whitesmiths’ ordinary  work. 

Registered  French  bedstead,  with  cast-iron  ornamental 
head  and  foot  rail,  &c. 

Berlin  black  hall  chairs.  Bronzed  brackets.  Berlin 
black  iron  frame  with  glass  and  sconce.  Flower-pot  stand. 

Tobacco  and  cigar  stand,  and  inkstands,  some  with 
thermometer  and  watch  opening;  all  Berlin  black. 

Self-acting  spring  tobacco  box.  Brown’s  improved 
valve  for  hot  and  cold  water.  Cinder  sifter. 

Model  of  Brown’s  improved  patent  universal  cooking 
apparatus. 

Model  of  a  steam-engine  furnace,  with  Bedington’s  pa¬ 
tent  smoke  consumer.  This  smoke  consumer  can  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  enclosed  fire-places  generally,  in  a  short  space  of 
time,  and  at  little  expense. 

37 1  Peyton  &  1Iari.ow,  Binnmjham — Inventors  and 
Manufacturers. 

Patent  improved  metallic  bedsteads,  viz.,  brass  four- 
post;  ami  pillars  of  taper  iron-tubing  cased  with  brass 
ornamented  pillars,  with  head  and  foot-rail.  Iron  four- 
post,  with  massive  pillar’s  of  taper  iron-tubing,  head  and 
foot  rail,  japanned  to  correspond  with  suite  of  papier- 
mache  furniture  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Jennens  and  Bet- 
tridge.  This  bedstead  is  represented  in  the  annexed  cut. 


Iron  French  bedstead,  with  canopy  and  taper  tube  pil¬ 
lars,  ornamentally  japanned,  with  brass  mountings.  Solid 
iron  French,  japanned.  Series  of  pillars  for  bedsteads. 


[In  the  articles  here  exhibited  is  introduced  a  method 
of  casting  together  many  of  the  parts,  such  as  the  head 
and  Riot  rails,  the  block  or  dove-tails  on  to  the  corner 
of  the  posts,  and  the  corresponding  portion  which  fits 
on  to  the  angle-iron,  and  forms  the  sides,  head,  and  foot 
of  the  bed.  This  method  of  casting  together  consists  in 
laying  the  various  pieces  of  iron  rodding  from  which  the 
mils  are  to  be  formed,  into  cast-iron  moulds,  ornamental 
intaglio  impressions  or  cavities  being  left  immediately 
under;  when  the  mould  is  closed,  a  connection  is  made 
with  these  externally  by  means  of  an  aperture;  the  melted 
metal  is  poured  in,  and  a  junction  is  effected.  The  pro¬ 
duction  of  taper  tube  pillars  is  effected  by  passing  the 
“  turned  up”  and  soldered  tube  through  a  pair  of  rolls, 
whose  external  diameters  arc  traversed  by  a  groove  pro¬ 
portioned  to  the  taper  to  be  produced;  the  tube  inter¬ 
nally  is  supported  by  a  mandril. — W.  C.  A.] 

372  Powei.l,  John,  New  Windsor — Inventor  and 

Manufacturer. 

Windsor  portable  economical  oven,  for  baking  over  the 
top  of  the  five,  and  leaving  the  front  for  other  purposes. 

373  Winpiei.d,  lb  W.,  Cambridge  St.  Works,  Birmingham, 
and  111  Fleet  Street — Patentee  &  Manufacturer. 

Plain  and  ornamental  cased  and  patent  tubes,  parallel 
and  taper,  t  he  latter  drawn  by  a  patent  process. 

[These  taper  tubes  differ  from  all  others  in  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  produced,  viz.  by  being  drawn  at  an 
ordinary  draw  bench,  this  peculiarity  arising  from  the 
use  of  aductile  metal  tool  through  which  the  soldered  caso, 
placed  upon  the  mandril  (whether  reeded,  fluted,  octagon, 
&c.),  is  drawn.  Twisted  or  spiral  tubes  can  be  produced 
by  the  same  method.  This  method  was  first  adopted  by 
Mr.  John  Ward,  one  of  the  workmen  in  connection  with 
the  works. — W.  C.  A.] 

Wire  and  rolled  metals.  Stair  and  carpet  rods,  beading- 
clips,  and  iistragals.  Bath-metal  solder  of  various  sizes. 
Tubes  of  various  metals,  for  locomotive  and  other  pur¬ 
poses.  Picture  hooks,  rods,  and  brackets.  Plain  and 
reeded  cornice-poles. 

[The  ]>atcnt  application  of  glass  in  the  form  of  blossoms, 
leaves,  and  fruit  to  stamped  brass-foundry,  and  more 
particularly  to  upholstery  decorations,  was  suggested  by 
Mr.  W.  C.  Aitken.] 

Patent  glass  and  other  stamped  brass  curtain-bands  and 
pole-ends.  Cornice-pole  and  curtain  rings.  Stamped 
brass  window-cornices.  Registered  glass  and  other  letter- 
balances.  Drawn  and  filled  brass  bars  and  mouldings  for 
sashes  and  shop-fronts.  Brass  name,  door,  and  stall-board 
plates.  Various  specimens  of  patent  and  registered 
metallic  bedsteads,  and  cribs,  or  children’s  cots. 

Two  ornamental  cots  for  children  in  brass.  In  the  one, 
the  figure  of  a  guardian  angel  at  the  head  supports  the 
curtain.  In  the  other,  the  style  of  which  is  less  elaborate 
and  more  simple,  the  curtain  hangs  from  a  scroll.  These 
arc  both  shown  in  the  accompanying  coloured  lithograph. 

[Among  other  improvements,  introduced  into  the  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  metallic  bedsteads,  is  the  continuous  pillar. 
Formerly  it  was  made  in  two  pieces,  and  jointed  at  the 
corner,  and  however  firm  this  might  be  made  at  first,  by 
wear  it  became  loose.  The  improvement  was  invented 
and  introduced  by  this  exhibitor. — W.C.A.] 

Brass  rocking  or  lounging  chair,  with  morocco  furni¬ 
ture.  Brass  arm-chair,  made  portable,  with  morocco 
furniture.  Brass  tables  with  marble  tops.  Brass  music 
stool.  Patent  and  registered  gas-burners. 

[The  applications  of  a  perforated  metal  cap,  the  con¬ 
struction  of  nrgand  burners  out  of  stamped  metal,  and 
the  use  of  enamelled  glass  as  a  reflector,  in  the  form  of  a 
fluted  cone,  are  due  to  Mr.  John  Hunt. — W.  C.  A.] 

3  C 
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Bronzed  gas  chandelier  with  parian  dg"i  es,  . 

Artistic  bronzed  bi'acket,  for  gas,  with  parian  oglin' 

Oas  chandelier  of  the  style  of  Francis  I.,  with  parian 
figures  (suspended  from  an  ornamental  bracket). 

Bronzed  gas  chandelier  in  the  Klizabethiui  style,  \sii  i 
ornamental  enamelled  shades.  These  chandeliers  are 
represented  respectively  in  the  coloured  lithographs 
which  accompany  this  page. 

Gas  chandelier  with  birds  and  figures.  These  articles 
are  registered.  Ornamental  hall  lamp  with  etched  glass 
(after  the  antique). 

[Brass  castings  are  produced  in  sand  by  means  o! 
patterns.  The  making  of  these  patterns,  or  models,  is  a 
work  involving  no  small  amount  of  skill  and  knowledge; 
the  simpler  kinds  arc  made  by  the  ordinary  workmen; 
but  in  cases  where  figures,  foliage,  or  animals  are  intro 
duced,  the  eye  and  the  hand  of  the  artist  become  neces¬ 
sary.  The  object  is  first  designed,  then  modelled  in  wax; 
a  cast  in  lead  is  formed,  it  is  then  cast  in  brass  and 
chased;  this  forms  the  pattern,  or  model,  for  the  caster. 

Ordinary  globular  or  simple  forms  aro  readily  copied ; 
but  when  the  human  figure,  animals,  or  foliage  is  intro¬ 
duced,  the  difficulty  is  increased.  The  castings  can  only 
bo  effected  by  means  of  false  coreing,  viz.,  hanging 
pieces  of  sand,  which  are  made  up  and  lifted  out  in  solid 
portions  before  the  model  can  bo  removed,  and  which 
thereafter  are  again  introduced.  An  ordinary  plaster  cast  , 
with  the  seams  upon  it,  if  examined,  will  best  explain  the 
meaning  of  every  square  or  compartment  marked  thereon, 
and  shows  when  a  core  has  been  in  a  metal  casting.  To 
put  the  sand  in  a  condition  to  produce  a  finer  impression, 
powdered  charcoal  is  dusted  upon  it,  the  cores  being 
introduced,  the  moulds  closed  having  been  previously 
dried,  and  runners  made  for  the  introduction  of  the 
metal  (which  is  usually  melted  in  earthen  or  clay  crucibles, 
and  in  an  air  furnace,  the  fuel  used  being  coke),  follow, 
and  complete  the  operation. — W.  C.  A.] 

Table-stands  for  gas,  suited  for  flexible  tubes  with 
figures,  emblematic  of  the  arts,  science,  and  industry. 

Moveable  gas-stands,  with  parian  figures  and  flowers. 

Bronze  candelabrum;  the  baso  contains  medallions 
emblematic  of  poetry,  philosophy,  and  music,  and  is  sur¬ 
mounted  by  figures  of  Art,  Science,  and  Industry. 

A  four-post  brass  bedstead  clothed  in  green  silk,  the 
mct.-d  work  in  the  renaissance  style,  with  figures,  foliage, 
and  scroll-work  introduced. 
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Wakefield.  Francis,  Sherwood  fn»i  - Works, 
Mansfield-  Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

The  Great  Western  cooking  apparatus. 

Sherwood  range;  having  a  common  oven,  an  upper  one 
for  baking  pastry,  Ac.,  and  a  steam  closet,  for  preparing 
meat,  vegetables,  Ac.  This  range  is  shown  in  the.  euC 
which  is  a  front  elevation  of  it  ,  and  represents  the  various 
ovens,  closets,  Ac.,  attached  to  it.. 


•  ■74  Gorton,  Georc.f.,  1> irmimjhani — Inventor  and 
Manufacturer. 

Drawing-room  grate,  with  plate-glass  front  and  or-molu 
ornaments.  Steel -fender,  with  or-molu  ornaments. 
Dining-room  grate.  Ornamental  cast-iron  fender  steel 
moul  lPP°rl  i  with  fire  irons.  Registered  designs. 

378  Kked,  G.  J.,  100  Or  air  ford  Street,  MaryhUxnw— 
Inventor. 

kitZTnAiS'”'  oookh's  *WW‘“  'vitl‘ 

H>  ''•>  2  North  Street  Metes,  Tottenham 
Court  Hoad-  —Inventor-,  Manufacturer,  &  Proprietor. 

An  emigrant’s  stove  and  general  cooking  apparatus 

Si  : 

the  apparatus.  1 1U0<  A  the  entire  top  of 


aKoliflil**  SIhtv\  i m ii| 

Artisan's  self-acting  cooking  stove;  designed  for  the 
dwellings  of  the  working-classes. 

Bright  register  stove  grate,  with  stool  and  or-molu 
mountings.  It  contains  a  new  method  of  distributing 
heat  equally  throughout  the  room. 

Specimen  of  wrought -iron  palisading  and  coping. 

Iron  casting  of  antique  bronze  statuette  of  Bacchus. 

382  1 a > vi-;,  Jamb?,  20  St.  Andrew's  S'/uare,  lllasi/otr- 

1  mentor. 

Gas  apparatus  for  heating,  cooking,  and  lighting  hotel 
and  taverns,  which  generates  g.is  without  interference 
with  the  Cooking  or  heating;  adapted  for  t  he  colonies,  or 
cold  countries. 

Machine,  or  boiler,  for  generating  steam  and  gas  in  the 
same  apparatus;  it  is  of  a  circular  shape,  and  has  only  a 
small  furnace;  adapted  for  country  works  that  require 
gas-light  and  steam. 

New  room -grate,  constructed  to  save  fuel,  obviate 
smoke,  and  prevent  the  loss  of  heat.  It  imparts  a  large 
proportion  of  its  heat  to  the  air  in  passing  into  the  room, 
and  the  flues  aro  constructed  to  prevent  taking  fire. 

Machine  for  generating  gas,  and  illuminating  locomo¬ 
tive  engines  and  carriages. 

Gas  machine,  adapted  for  lighthouses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion,  which  requires  no  oil  or  grease,  and  from  its  simple 
construction,  can  be  fitted  into  any  place  where  cooking 
is  required. 

383  Peterson',  T.,  Water  Lane — Inventor. 

An  economical  stove. 

•  >S4  4  ate8,  Haywood,  A  Go.,  /'.Jliitt/hitm  Works,  Jtothce- 

hfiin,  J  nrhshire,  and  200  l  jijior  ’Thames  Street — 

Manufacturers. 

Specimen  of  drawing-room  iron  register  stove  grate  and 
tender  to  match,  in  or-molu  and  burnished  steel,  com¬ 
bining  the  appliances  of  science  to  a  modern  English  grate, 
and  uniting  some  novelties  with  the  palatial  character  of 
fie  middle  ages;  with  mantelpiece  executed  by  Air.  Hart- 

“t’>-  estmjnster  Marble  Works,  London. 

1  ler  table  and  flower-pot  stand,  in  cast-iron  gilt. 

J  fining-room  register  stove  grate,  in  polished  black,  with 
airmshed  steel  mountings,  complete  with  hearth,  and 
lender;  with  mantelpiece  in  Berlin  black. 

.u  oiu  ,  breakfast-room,  and  bed-room  register  stove 
grates,  with  fenders.  Cottage  sham  or  full  stove  grate 
™. lro"  mantel.  Cottage  elliptic  stove  grate. 

-  nmature  model  of  a  drawing-room  grate  and  mantel, 
on  Jeffrey  a  patent  pneumatic  principle. 
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\\  arm  air  and  other  stoves,  for  public  buildings,  Sea. 

Self-acting  cooking  stoves,  with  modern  improvements. 

Hall  tables.  Flower  stands.  Umbrella  stands,  and 
other  ornamental  castings. 

1586  Slate,  John,  14  Belmont  Place,  Wandsicort/i  Hoad— 
Inventor  and  Patentee 

Patent  stove,  for  the  cure  of  smoky  chimneys.  “  The 
security  against  the  smoko  returning  into  the  room  is 
the  passage  placed  a  littlo  above  the  top  part  of  the  front 
of  the  stovo,  and  the  chimney-plate  is  placed  in  a  rising 
position  from  the  front  to  the  back,  and  whether  tho  flue 
be  to  the  light  or  tho  left,  tho  chimney  vane,  or  smoke 
director,  maybe  adjusted  accordingly,  or  left  in  the  centre, 
so  as  to  admit  of  a  descending  and  ascending  current.” 

Improved  smoke  spreader,  intended  to  slip  on  a  cement 
or  other  pot.  Tho  same,  with  additional  pipo  made  to 
set  in  brickwork. 

Pneumatic  pot  with  two  worms,  internally  arranged 
with  side  draughts. 


"  Treatise  on  Warming  and  Ventilating,”  or  by  his 
balanced  valve,  seen  on  the  stovo  now  exhibited.  The 
principle  of  tho  first  is,  that  the  thermometer  used  is  of 
a  kind  which  not  only  indicates  tho  heat,  but  narrows  the 
passage  for  tho  air  that  feeds  tho  fire,  whonevor  the  heat 
rises  at  all  above  the  desired  degree;  or  widens  the  pas- 
sago  when  the  heat  falls  below  it.  The  principle  of  tin; 
second  or  balanced  valve  is,  that  tho  air-current  enter¬ 
ing  towards  tho  fire  tends  to  closo  tho  valve,  while  a 
weight  on  tho  balanced  frame  which  carries  tho  valve 
doors,  tends  to  open  it,  and  tho  valve  becomes  stationary, 
when  just  enough  air  entem  to  support  tho  weight.  The 
amount  ol  weight,  therefore,  used  at  any  time  determines 
t  ho  rate  of  combustion.] 

I*r.  Amott's  chimney  valves,  for  ventilating  apartments 
generally;  various  forms  of  these  ventilating  valves  are 
shown  in  the  annexed  cut. 


;187  Edwards,  Frederick,  42  Poland  Street 
Manufacturer. 

Dr.  Amott’s  circular  and  oblong  bronzed  corrugated 
stoves  for  warming  churches,  chapels,  large  halls  and 
staircases,  public  buildings,  &c. ;  by  tho  corrugation  of 
the  body  of  the  stovo,  the  heating  surface  becomes  raid 
tiplied  nearly  three  times,  and  by  means  of  the  self 
regulating  valve  the  admission  of  air  to  the  fire  is 
regulated,  that  it  only  needs  replenishing  with  fuel  one 
in  1 2  or  1 8  hours.  'This  stovo  is  shown  by  a  front  elevation 
and  plan  in  the  cut.  The  amount  of  heating  surface  is 
partly  represented  by  the  indented  lino  in  the  plan. 


[This  valve  allows  freo  passage  for  nir  from  an  opening 
in  the  wall  near  the  ceiling  of  a  room  into  the  chimney 
line,  but  no  passage  in  the  contrary  direction.  With  the 
proper  contraction  of  the  flue  near  the  fire,  it  causes  the 
chimney  draught  to  remove  tho  heated  foul  air,  accumu¬ 
lating  constantly  in  the  upper  part  of  inhabited  rooms, 
from  the  breath  of  inmates,  tho  burning  of  lights,  the 
odour  of  food,  See.,  as  certainly  as  the  smoke  of  the  fire. 
The  valve  allows  passage  only  in  One  direction,  like 
tho  clack  valve  of  a  common  pump.  It  consists  of  a 
metallic  plate,  very  nearly  counterpoised  by  a  weight 
beyond  tho  axis  of  motion,  and  turning  on  a  sharp  edge, 
so  that  tho  slightest  force  can  move  it.] 

Dr.  Amott’s  wind-guard,  for  preventing  down-draughts 
in  chimneys. 

888  Nkttleton  &  Son,  4  me  Square,  Chelsea — 
Inventors  and  Manufacturers. 

Gothic  church-stove,  with  ventilating  air-chamber,  from 
which  an  air-flue  is  conducted  to  tho  external  air,  thus 
intended  to  introduce  into  tho  building  a  constant  supply 
of  pure  air  in  a  warm  state. 

Gothic  stoves,  with  water  vase-covers  and  pans,  adapted 
for  warming  halls,  schools,  green  houses,  &c. 

Portable  bed-room  and  conservatory  stove,  with  ven¬ 
tilating  air-chamber  for  admitting  pure  air  from  the 
exterior.  The  interior  of  this  stove  consists  of  a  portable 
(ire-pail,  which  on  being  filled  with  live  fuel  at  a  kitchen 
lire,  may  bo  closed  air-tight  and  conveyed  to  the  bed-room, 
where  It  will  bum  twelve  hours,  at  a  moderate  heat., 
without  attention. 


[This  stove  which  needs  to  be  lighted  only  once  in  the 
season,  and  to  bo  supplied  with  fuel  only  once,  or  twice 
if  desired,  in  twenty-four  hours,  consumes  its  fuel  as 
uniformly  as  an  hour-glass  lots  fall  its  sand,  and  can  be 
adjusted  to  burn  permanently  at  any  wishod-for  rate. 
With  much  saving  of  fuel  and  very  much  saving  of 
trouble,  it  insures  in  any  place  a  steadiness  of  tompora- 
ture,  which  no  watching  and  service  can  obtain  from 
common  fires.  It  also  facilitates  perfect  ventilation. 
The  stove  of  corrugated  form  has  much  surface  aud  cor¬ 
responding  heating  power  with  small  bulk. 

The  uniform  action  of  the  stove  is  maintained  either  by 
the  thermometer  valve,  described  at  length  in  Dr.  Arnott’ s 


[Air  heated  by  contact  with  metallic  surfaces,  raised  to 
a  temperature  above  that  of  boiling  water,  viz.,  212-  1<  ahr., 
becomes  dry,  has  its  electrical  condition  altered,  and, 
moreover,  the  decomposition  of  the  particles  of  animal 
and  vegetable  matter  that  continually  float  in  it,  gives  it. 
a  peculiarly  unpleasant  odour.  Shallow  pans  of  water 
placed  over  the  stove  may  keep  the  air  in  its  proper  hygro- 
metric  state,  but  its  other  conditions  are  not  thus  main¬ 
tain. -I. — S.  C.] _ 

389  Court,  John,  18  Queen  street,  Grosvcnor  Square — 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Improved  hot-air  stove,  for  warming  apartments,  shops, 
churches,  &e.  The  novelty  consists  in  the  products  of 

3  C  2 
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combustion  being  made  to  pass  between  t  wo  earthen 
cylinders,  so  constructed  as  to  traverse  a  distance  ot  20 
feet,  by  which  nearly  the  whole  of  the  caloric  is  ab- 
stracted  before  they  enter  the  chimney. 

Hot-air  stove,  heated  by  gas;  constructed  on  the  same 
principle.  _ _ 

390  Tozer,  Thomas,  55  Dean  street,  Soho— Inventor  and 

Manufacturer. 

Ventilating  gas  stove  for  balls,  shops,  &c.  It  can  be 
erected  with  an  ascending  or  a  descending  pipe,  and  so 
constructed  as  to  prevent  any  return  draught  from  extin¬ 
guishing  the  gas. 

The  bachelor’s  kitchen,  a  portable  cooking  apparatus, 
adapted  for  small  families,  pic-nic  parties,  sportsmen,  and 
others. 

Registered  calorifhre,  or  li ot- wa tor  vessel ;  to  he  used 
as  a  bed-airer  or  a  foot-warmer  in  house  or  carriage. 

391  Norman,  George,  5  St.  A  mi's  Place,  Limehousc— 

Inventor. 

Improved  cooking  stove  for  the  use  of  private  families; 
to  stand  in  a  common  fireplace,  and  requiring  no  fixing. 

393  Frost,  Henry,  17  Rathbonc  Place — Inventor  and 
Manufacturer. 

Model  kitchen  fire-place  and  cooking  apparatus  calcu¬ 
lated  to  roast,  bake,  &c.,  with  one  small  tire;  and  appli¬ 
cable  to  various  other  purposes. 

39.)  IIewett,  H.  Brixey,  308  Ilujh  IloViom — Inventor. 

Machine  for  rapidly  cooling  or  warming  liquids,  and 
combining  the  two  processes  in  one  vessel.  Of  domestic 
importance,  in  its  capability  of  preserving  milk,  cream, 
&e.,  from  turning  sour. 


396  Kent,  John,  8  Elizabeth  Street  South,  Pimlico— 

Inventor,  Designer,  and  Manufacturer. 

Improved  vegetable  cullender. 

N ew  potato  steamer. 

397  Price,  Vincent,  3.1  Wardnur  Street,  Soho— 

Inventor,  Designer,  and  Manufacturer. 

A  cw  patent  washing-machine.  Suet  and  herb  chopping 
machine.  1 1  ° 

Ventilator;  consisting  of  a  perforated  metal  tube,  to  be 
placed  above  the  window*  or  door. 

1  atent,  pen-cleaner.  Letter-copying  machine.  A  fire 
shovel  with  a  double  bottom.  "  Patent  fork-cleaning 
machine.  New  patent  invented  knife  cleaner. 

Portable  stove  for  heating  flat  irons,  consisting  of  a 
east-iron  box,  with  a  sloping  front  and  sides,  a  grating  at 
the  bottom  to  admit  of  draught,  and  an  opening  at  the 
>ack  to  let  out  the  smoke.  The  irons  rest  on  a  bar  round 
h°  ,K)ttom  ot  the  stove,  and  the  fuel  is  put  in  through 
a  small  door  at  the  top.  1  ^ 

Newly-invented  patent  candle-snuffers,  consisting  of 
a  cylinder  >,,  two  parts;  the  front  part  is  fixed  and" the 
back  part  is  drawn  back  with  the  fore-finger;  when  this 
is  released  the  two  halves  are  drawn  together  by  a  spriim 

and  the  operation  is  performed.  “  '  I  »• 


399  Roper  &  Son,  G8  Snow  /////-Manufacturers. 

1  atent  japanned  plate-warmer. 

dOO  Peekes,  John,  50  Hasher  Street,  Chelsea— Invent 
opfS  °n  *  neW  priuciPle;  *  ^  used  in 

P|1  Tvi.oh &  Son,  Wamich  Lane—  Manufacturers 
pirnis  L  BmC8and  8JTi,,gC*'  with  in,l,l'ovc,nc,its  in 

IIS  r0cks  for  stcam-  Lot.  and  cold  water 
mounted  on 

mai^Sn^ mabJgry^raino  % ea™ce  of  w 

and  waste  water  and  fitted  ’  '  cot'ks,  for  hot,  c 
»«l for  tlie  a  “W®  aWci-.b: 

if ;*mrer“-  • 

seating  it,  is  represente 


the  cut.  The  dotted  linos  show  the  form  of  the  interior 
arrangement  of  the  pipes,  pump,  &c. 


Tylor  and  Sen's  Enamelled  Copper  Hath. 


Aii  ornamental  tea-urn  of  simple  and  chaste  design. 
This  is  represented  in  the  adjoining  out.  Fig.  1. 

A  copper  coal  scuttle  of  new  and  simple  design.  This 
is  also  shown  in  the  cut.  Fig.  ‘2. 


Fig.  I. 


- - V- 1  II  ami  v  •  i  lil  I  ^-4  III  I  |H. 

Dattei-n"'1 1 /  -a  1  S!<!°°PS»  exhibiting  tbc  changes  in  their 
patterns  during  the  last  70  years. 

and  rSmrfcbl1'ketl  of  V!l!’ioua  P^tems,  with  glass  handles 
oj i*. 1  improvements  by  the  exhibitors. 

.Vt  uf  standar,1  imperial  weights  and  mcasnros. 

united  in  '  i!'  V""’  C0InP'l^°>  witli  pipes,  cocks,  and  boiler 
-U.iterl  m  one  frame,  which  requires  no  fixing. 

ininrovBTnLvEl1^™8’  contluninK  specimens  of  tlm  different 
ilvlm  rZ  °',n  1780  fcil]  ,1|(:  l)rosont  time. 

68  ofv!USO'S  beaten  out  of  the  fiat  pieces  of  copper, 
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without  any  joint  or  brazing.  The  change  of  form  which 
each  vase  undergoes  in  manufacture,  is  shown  by 
specimens  of  the  vases  at  different  stages. 

■  |l)2  Warren,  George,  1 5  Lower  Market  Street,  Woolwich 
— Manufacturer. 

Model  of  register  stove.  Model  of  thermometer  stove. 

103  Alderton  &  Shrewsbury,  Hustings — 
Designers  and  Manufacturers. 

Hot-air  stove,  with  open  fire  ;  the  iron  made  from  ore 
obtained  and  smelted  in  Sussex. 

'flic  smoke  is  made  to  pass  towards  the  front,  returning 
into  the  fine  at  the  back,  after  spreading  itself  over  the 
whole  of  the  top  ;  great  additional  heat  is  derived  from 
a  large  radiating  surface.  By  a  simple  contrivance,  at¬ 
tached  to  the  lender,  the  consumption  of  fuel  is  regulated 
by  the  supply  of  air  to  the  bottom  of  the  stove. 

404  Arc  ale,  John  &  William,  St.  Agnes,  Cornwall 

— Inventors  and  Manufacturers. 

Cooking  apparatus,  designed  to  save  fuel. 

405  Gray,  James,  &  Son,  8.)  George  Street,  Edinburgh, — 

Inventors  and  Manufacturers. 

A  new  radiating  and  reflecting  stove  grate,  with  flue 
passing  up  the  back  of  the  concave  front,  and  thus  trans¬ 
mitting  a  large  amount  of  heat  into  the  apartment.  The 
prevention  of  smoke  is  effected  by  causing  nearly  all  the 
air  which  enters  the  chimney  to  pass  over  the  lire,  and 
only  a  small  quantity,  absolutely  required  for  combus¬ 
tion,  to  pass  through  the  fire.  Command  over  the  com¬ 
bustion  of  the  stove  is  obtained  by  regulating  the  admis¬ 
sion  of  the  air  which  passes  through  the  lire. 

The  annexed  engraving  represents  this  stove  grate  with 
its  concave  front,  &c. 


its  sides;  whereas,  on  the  usual  plan,  only  one  side  heats 
the  oven.  This  apparatus  can  be  used  as  a  close  stove, 
and,  by  means  of  a  winding  cheek,  can  be  contracted  so 
as  to  suit  tho  smallest  effective  quantity  of  fuel.  Bv 
means  of  a  front  ventilator,  and  a  pipe  at  the  back,  the 
peculiar  flavour  of  oven-baked  meat  is  removed.  The  hot 
plate  over  the  oven  is  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  stewing 
and  ironing,  being  kept  so  hot  by  the  peculiar  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  flue.  The  apparatus  can  be  made  to  bake 
boil,  stew,  steam,  and  roast  at  the  same  time,  and  in 
large  quantities,  if  necessary.  It  can  also  be  made  to  act, 
in  every  respect  like  an  open  kitchen-range,  and  effects  a 
vast  saving  in  fuel.  | 

407  King,  8.,  1  South  Hugs,  Hath — Inventor. 
Registered  ventilating  and  smoke-consuming  register 

stove  grate. 

Model  of  the  grate,  with  the  exhibitor’s  octangular 
wedge  bricks,  showing  one  continuous  smoke-vent  from 
tho  fire  to  top  of  chimney -shaft. 

Octangular  wedge  bricks,  for  forming  circular  smoke- 
flues,  water  and  air-drains. 

408  McSiierry,  Michael,  3  James  Street,  Limerick, 

Ireland — Inventor. 

Tin  model  of  a  registered  stove,  made  of  metal  and 
box-plate  iron,  for  heating  conservatories,  hothouses,  and 
public  or  other  buildings. 

409  Blair,  J.,  Scotland — Inventor. 

Portable  couch  or  bedstead. 

410  Redgate,  John,  Nottingham — Manufacturer. 
Register  stove  grates,  with  registered  fire-brick  backs. 


41  1  Rigby,  Peter,  Hi7  Grove  St.,  Liverpool — Inventor. 

Portable  cooking-stove,  for  cooking  with  gas  generated 
from  heated  spirits.  This  stove  is  shown  in  the  cut. 


Gray  &  Son’s  Radiating  Stove  Grate. 

A  double-action  bank  safe  lock,  in  which  the  key  is 
made  with  two  bits,  one  of  which  acts  upon  the  upper 
levers  and  disengages  the  upper  lock,  while  at  the  same 
instant  the  other  bit  acts  upon  the  under  lever  and  dis¬ 
engages  tho  under  lock.  The  security  is  still  further 
increased  by  tho  impossibility  of  opening  the  one  lock 
without  the  other. 

40G  Huxiiams  &  Brown,  Exeter — Inventors  and  Manu¬ 
facturers.  Agents,  Tootal&  Brown,  73  I'ice  u/i/lg. 

Improved  cooking-stove,  o  feet  long,  with  a  new  con¬ 
trivance  for  roasting  in  the  oven  and  for  heating  the 
hot  plate  on  either  sale. 

Improved  cooking-stove,  with  a  long  roasting  fire  and 
other  advantages;  the  roasting  may  he  effected  in  the 
oven  or  before  the  tire.  With  provisionally  registered 
improvements. 

Emigrant’s  or  cottage  stove,  suitable  for  wood  or  coal, 
with  hot  plate  and  oven. 

[The  cooking  apparatus  produced  by  the  exhibitors 
has  a  new  internal  flue  to  the  oven,  which  is  complete 
without  fixing,  and  gives  heat  to  the  oven  from  all 


Rigbj’s  Portable  Cookiii"  Move. 

A,  the  lamp  for  heating  the  boiler  D.  This  lump  may 
lie  used  with  either  oil  or  spirits. 

B,  the  burner  which  heats  the  boiler  D,  and  ignites  the 
vaporized  gas  that  issues  from  the  holes  at  F. 

C,  the  filler  of  the  lamp. 

D,  tho  boiler,  containing  the  spirit  for  evaporation. 

E,  the  filler  of  the  boiler. 

F,  the  holes  from  which  issue  the  vaporized  spirit, 
which  is  ignited  by  the  flame  from  the  burner  1>. 

G,  the  cap,  to  cover  the  holes,  when  not  in  use. 

H,  the  chimney. 

I,  the  gallery  on  which  is  to  be  placed  the  frying-pan. 
stew-pan,  kettle,  &c.,  while  cooking. 

K,  'fhe  regulator,  the  turning  of  which  will  increase  or 
decrease  the  heat  at  pleasure. 

L,  the  screw  to  fasten  the  stove  down  upon  the  lamp. 
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Emigrant's  kitchen,  connected  with  the  stove,  and  con¬ 
taining  frying-pan,  etewpan,  kettle,  plates,  and  dishes,  Ac. 

412  Tippen,  John,  Chichester—. Inventor  and 
Manufacturer. 

Model  of  anew  bedstead,  constructed  so  that  an  invalid 
can  be  raised  to  any  required  position. 

Model  of  an  improved  kitchen  range,  with  two  boilers 
and  taps,  oven,  steam  closet,  and  hot  plate,  swing  vane 
and  shifting  hooks,  smoke-jack  with  chains,  cradle  and 
bird  spits,  draw  fret,  fender  with  slide  top,  ash  grate,  See. 


413  Wallace,  John,  &  Son,  Leith— Inventors. 

Model  of  a  patent  safety  cooking  apparatus  for  ships, 

by  assistance  of  which  many  dishes  may  be  prepared  at 
the  same  time,  and  at  a  small  expense  for  fuel. 

Model  of  improved  ventilator  for  warm  climates,  con¬ 
structed  to  admit  air,  and  prevent  the  entrance  of 
insects,  &c.  _ 

414  Stocker,  — ,  Manufacturer. 

Specimen  of  metal  castings. 


410  Massey,  W.,  &  Co.,  58  Maker  Street,  and  5  A mg 
Street,  Portmm  Square- — Manufacturers. 

Stands  for  flowers,  of  different  sizes,  made  of  brass 
tubing,  by  hand. 

418  M'Kenzie,  Alexander,  88  De  Beauvoir  Square, 

Kin  island — Manufacturer. 

Model  of  condensing  engine,  scale  £  inch  to  one  foot ; 
exhibiting  the  following  peculiarities  : — Placing  coffer 
valves  under  cylinder;  supplying  cistern  from  the  bottom 
by  a  force-pump;  lever  for  reversing  motion,  &e.;  giving 
motion  to  throttle  valve. 

Instrument  for  registering  motion  of  all  kinds,  consist¬ 
ing  of  four  concentric  wheels.  It  may  be  made  sus¬ 
ceptible  of  small  vibrations,  in  conjunction  with  a  clock. 
It  is  to  register  the  variations  of  speed,  &c.,  applicable  to 
paddle-wheels,  locomotives,  printing  presses,  gun-car¬ 
riages,  &c. 

421  Has  la  m,  William,  St,  Helen's,  Derby — Designer 

and  Manufacturer. 

Specimen  of  iron  church-door  hinges,  with  branches  of 
vwll-trork,  after  the  early  English  style. 


422  Bott  &  Allen,  Manchester — Manufacturers. 

Kenton’s  patent  anti-friction  metal,  in  ingot;  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  brass  for  the  bearings  of  machinery,  &e. 

The  same  in  casting  for  railway  carriage  axle  bearings, 
unused;  and  that  has  been  in  work  upon  a  railway,  having 
rim  a  considerable  distance. 

The  same  metal  for  machinery  bearings ;  and  applied 
to  union  joints  lor  plumbers’  work;  to  steam-engine 
valves;  to  ship  nails  and  fastenings;  to  ship  blocks,  or 
pulleys,  &c. 

Dickenson  and  Falkous's  patent  equitablo  gas-meter. 


424  Paddon  &  Ford,  Bromdow  Moves,  Gray's  hui 
Hand — Manufacturers. 

Patent  wot  gas-meter. 


426  Botten,  Charles,  Cranford  Passage,  ClcrkmueU— 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Patent  protector  gas-meter,  for  preventing  fire-damp 
and  persons  from  drawing  off  the  water,  so  os  to  cause 
au  incorrect  registration. 


430  Sparks,  John,  12  King  Street,  Tower  Hill— Inventor 
P»ox  for  the  secure  transit  of  cash  on  railways 
Hiugo  for  closing  lobby  doors.  Vulcanized  rubber  i. 
used  m  place  of  a  steel  spring,  and  it  can  bo  adjust* 
80  as  to  suit  any  door.  J 

I  l  l  Grant,  Donald,  Luton  Place,  Greonwch— Invent 
Patent  gas-light,  perfectly  ventilated;  the  convevanc 
of  the  heated  air  may  be  carried  on  through  wood  Jvork 


with  the  absence  of  any  danger  of  ignition,  within  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  one  inch  from  any  combustible  material. 

[If  a  room,  12  feet  square  and  12  feet  high,  with  the 
doors,  window's,  and  fire-place  closed,  has  a  gas  lamp 
burning  in  it,  consuming  5  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour,  the 
light  will  produce  sufficient  carbonic  acid,  in  rather  more 
than  three  hours,  to  be  in  the  proportion  of  1  part  to  100 
of  air,  and  when  in  such  condition  the  air  is  decidedly 
injurious  to  health.  The  removal  of  the  products  of 
combustion,  therefore,  at  once  into  the  external  air, 
should  always  be  provided  for.  Tlio  idea  of  ventilating 
gas-burners  originated  with  Professor  Faraday. — S.  C.] 

Stove,  heated  by  gas,  for  baking  bread  and  cooking 
provisions,  by  roasting,  boiling,  or  broiling. 

Stove  that  mav  be  heated  by  either  gas  or  coal.  This 
stove  gives  out  Roth  radiated  heat  and  hot  air,  kept  in 
constant  circulation;  a  supply  of  air  from  the  external 
atmosphere  also  serves  to  support  and  assist  combustion, 
and  to  prevent  the  temperature  of  the  apartment  becoming 
too  high  for  the  purpose  of  a  healthy  respiration. 

Small  model  of  improvements  in  the  form  and  mat. 
rial  of  fire-flues,  calculated  to  remove  danger  by  the 
ignition  of  soot  and  the  waste  ot  heat. 

432  Haldane  Sc  Rab,  George  Street,  Edinburgh- 

Designers  and  Manufacturers. 

Gas  lustre  suspended  from  entwined  branches,  which 
are  supported  by  two  rustic  pillars  ;  a  variety  of  ga- 
branches  being  fixed  on  the  pillars.  Below,  there  is  a 
wash-hand  basin,  ami  models  of  patent  water-closets; 
also  registered  spiral  taps  for  different  purposes;  vases 
for  gas,  suitable  for  mantelpieces,  staircases,  See. 

433  Rickets,  Charles,  ?>  .1  </.</•  Street,  Strand-  Inventor 

and  Manufacturer. 

Gas-cooking  range,  with  roaster,  oven,  stewing-atove, 
&c.  Apparatus  for  stewing,  by  means  of  jets  of  coal  gas 
mixed  with  atmospheric  air;  for  heating  laundry  iron- 
hatters’  or  tailors’  irons,  and  bookbinders’  tools. 

Calorific  gas  stuve,  for  warming  halls,  shops,  clmrehe.-, 
conservatories,  &e. 

Apparatus  for  broiling  chops,  steaks.  See.,  with  jets  of 
gas;  fur  toasting  bread,  boiling  water,  Ac.,  with  gas  and 
air;  for  heating  chemists’  spatula,  macerating,  and  for 
sand-baths;  and  lighting  stove  fires  by  means  of  gas. 


434  Cochrane,  J.,  Qrecnside  Laic,  Edinburgh — 
Manufacturer. 

Gas-meter,  10  inches  diameter. 


435  Sieuh,  Augustus,  Denmark  Street,  Soho. 

Patent  rotatory  universal  syringe,  to  keep  up  a  con 
tinual  flow  of  water. 


130  Ryan.  J.,  18  Stafford  Street,  Dublin-  Inventor 
and  Manufacturer. 

T mnsparent  gas-i peter. 


137  Roper,  Joseph,  Wigan,  Lancashire) — 
Manufacturer. 

Transparent  gas-meter,  which  registers  the  consumption 
of  gas  to  the  hundredth  part  of  a  foot. 

438  Riddell,  George  Arthur,  22  Montpelier  Square, 
Knightsbridge — Inventor  and  Patentee. 

Patent  self-regulating  gas-burners,  made  for  horizontal 
and  vertical  attachments.  Complete  auction  showing 
their  construction.  These  burners  rcgulato  themselves 
to  all  variations  of  pressure,  preventing  tlio  flame  rising 
above  or  falling  below  any  height  to  which  they  may  be 
adjusted. 

lieu  the  valve  at.  the  gas-works  regulating  tlio  supply 
to  the  initial  main  is  partially  closed,  tlio  flames  of  all 
the  burners  fall,  anil  when  a  number  of  burners  are  turned 
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off,  those  which  still  remain  lighted  rise,  unless  in  each 
case  the  stop-cocks  bo  altered,  or  some  contrivance  used 
which  will  ensure  a  regular  height  of  the  flame  by  self- 
action.  Probably  the  best  means  of  effecting  this  is  by 
ufling  a  “governor”  on  the  service  between  the  main  and 
the  burner-s. — S.  C'.] 

438a  Shea  ns  &  Sons,  27  Unnhside-  Inventors  and 
Manufacturers. 

Patent  dry  gas-meter,  for  ascertaining  the  quantity  of 
gas  consumed  for  illumination  or  other  purposes.  The 
novelty  of  this  meter  consists  in  the  application  of  ver¬ 
tical  diaphragms,  vibrating  on  vertical  shafts;  the  use  of 
conical  seat  semi-rotating  valve,  and  the  application  of  a 
peculiar  shaped  screw  and  worm  wheel,  by  the  use  of 
which  gas  may  bo  passed  either  way  through  the  meter, 
without  affecting  the  registration  of  the  index. 

The  adjoining  cut  gives  a  representation  of  this  meter, 
showing  the  interior  of  the  apparatus. 


Shears  &  Son  s  Patent  l>ry  Uns-ineter. 


[The  water-meter,  invented  by  Mr.  Clegg  in  IS  15,  de¬ 
pended  for  its  accuracy  upon  the  water  line  remaining 
Constantly  at  the  same  level,  which  evaporation  prevented. 
Dry  meters  are  intended  to  obviate  this  defect,  and  Con¬ 
sist  of  moving  diaphragms,  worked  by  the  gas  passing 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  each  vibration  recording  on 
a  dial  the  quantity  of  gas  that  lias  passed. 

The  peculiarities  of  each  kind  of  dry  meter,  consist 
chiefly  in  the  different  arrangements,  and  the  number  of 
the  diaphragms  and  valves. — S.  C.] 

439  Locrerby  &  Stephenson,  Glasgow — Designers  and 

Manufacturers. 

Six-light  chandelier  for  gas. 

440  Harvey,  George,  Great  Yarmouth — Inventor. 
Cooking  stove,  or  ship’s  fire-hearth,  of  wrought  iron. 

441  Edge,  Thomas,  Great  Peter  Street,  Westminster — 

Manufacturer. 

Patent  wet  g.is-meter,  with  improved  lever-valve  and 
float,  index,  and  waste-water  box.  Separate  index  and 
lever-valve,  with  float  to  show  their  action  more  clearly. 


Patent  dry  gas-meter,  having  upright  double-cranked 
shaft,  and  only  three  measuring  chambers. 


442  Young,  w.,  1 8  &  33  Queen  Street,  Choapsidc — 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Vesta  lamps,  on  tripod  pedestal;  and  on  pillar.  Vesta 
reading  and  night  lamps.  Vesta  lantern.  These  lamps 
are  constructed  to  burn  rectified  turpentine. 

Spirit  cases,  with  air-tight  stopper. 

Vesta  gas-burners,  constructed  to  burn  with  internal 
deflectors. 


443  Strode,  Wjldiam,  16  St.  Martin’s  Le  Grand- 
Manufacturer. 

Gas  cooking-range  for  boiling,  baking,  roasting,  and 
broiling,  on  the  plan  of  Alfred  King,  Esq.,  C.E.,  of 
Liverpool. 

This  cooking-range  is  shown  in  the  adjoining  cut,  by  a 
front  elevation,  with  its  closets,  ventilators,  &c. 


SlrtuL-’s  Gas  Cooking  l.ange 


Clas  torch  attached  to  the  gas  pipe,  with  flexible  tube  for 
lighting  up  the  burners. 

Gas  broiler  for  chops,  steaks,  Ac.  This  broiler  is  shown 
in  the  following  cut.  with  its  shelves,  dumpers,  &c. 


Stroiie’s  lias  Hioi.lt. 


Gas  stove,  being  a  hot-air  stove  heated  by  gas.  Bronze 
candelabra  for  gas,  designed  by  1J.  C.  Hardwick,  Esq. 
Holly  branch  made  of  sheet  copper — a  model  lor  part  of  a 
candle  branch  or  girandole. 

Kiddle’s  self-igniting  gas-burner,  by  which  the  hydrogen 
light  is  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  lighting  common  coal- 
gas.  Railway  signal  lamp,  with  parabolic  reflector. 

Lowe’s  patent  naphthalizer  for  charging  gas  with  the 
vapour  of  naphtha. 

[Coal-gas,  charged  wit  h  the  vapour  of  naphtha,  has  its 
illuminating  power  nearly  doubled,  in  consequence  of  the 
increased  quantity  of  carbonaceous  matter  which  it  ac¬ 
quires  in  its  passage.  The  employment  of  coal-gas  for 
cooking  will  soon  bo  universal.  The  ease  and  certainty 
with  which  the  heat  from  tho  flamo  can  bo  regulated,  its 
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cleanliness,  and  its  economy,  are  advantages  of  too  great 
importance  to  be  overlooked.  At  the  proper  moment  lor 
the  cooking,  the  gas  (ire  is  lighted,  and  the  required 
degree  of  heat  obtained  at  once,  and  maintained  uni¬ 
formly:  when  the  cooking  is  done,  the  fire  is  turned  out 
instantly.  The  number  of  fires  or  gas  flames  can  also  be 
increased  or  diminished  at  pleasure  to  suit  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  case. — S.  C.] 


444  Faraday,  James,  &  Son,  1 14  Warduur  Street— 
Manufacturers. 

Gas  chandelier,  upon  Professor  Faraday’s  ventilating 
principle,  by  which  the  carbonic-acid  gas,  soot,  moisture, 
and  other  noxious  products,  are  carried  ofi  by  the  de¬ 
scending  draught.  The  lights  are  enclosed  in  glass  chim¬ 
neys,  covered  with  plates  of  mica,  and  the  burnt  air 
passes  through  tubes  along  each  arm  to  the  body  of  the 
chandelier,  and  thence  up  the  centre  shaft,  to  be  dis¬ 
charged  into  the  open  air,  or  an  adjoining  flue. 


445  Deiiaufer,  Henry,  10&11  Creed  Lane — 
Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Concentrating  gas-lamp ;  for  externally  illuminating 
shop-windows,  on  the  parabolic  construction. 


446  Clark,  R.,  &  Restell,  T.,  447  Strand — Designers 
and  Inventors. 

Various  lamps  and  gas-burners. 

New  locks. 

Railway  passengers’  communication. 

A  model  of  a  now  principle  in  clockwork ;  gravitating 
without  pendulum. 

The  accompanying  cuts  represent  the  various  lamps 
adapted  for  use  in  hot  climates,  and  for  other  purposes. 
These  lamps,  except  where  named,  are  intended  to  burn 
cocoa-nut,  olive,  and  other  oils. 


CiatkV  Patent  Diamond  fable  I  „mp. 


I  lark's  Patent  Diamond  Sideboard  01  Heading 
Lamp. 


Clark's  Pearl  Hanging  Lamp. 


Clark's  Patent  Diamond  Table  Lamp 


Clark's  I’atcnt  Star  Nigh' 
Light, 
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Clark's  Patent  Reflector  lor  Gas  Lights. 


Clark's  Improved  Oil  Lamp,  with  Reservoir  below  the  Light 


447  Palmer  &  Co.,  Sutton  Sired,  Clerhenwell — 

Manufacturers. 

Lamps,  to  burn  magnum  caudles,  and  designed  to  give 

the  light  of  argand  lamps.  ,  . 

Lamps,  to  burn  mid  size  candles,  and  designed  to  give 

the  light  of  four  mould-candles. 

Weather-lamps,  to  burn  candles;  for  warehouses,  stables, 

and  out  buildings. 

448  Holltdat,  Read,  Huddersfield,  and  1-H  Holborn  lid l, 

London —  Inventor  au.l  Manufacturer. 

Patent,  self  generating  gas  lamps  for  out  door  uses. 
Lamp  on  the  same  principle,  for  in-door  purposes.  I  uten  . 
signal  lights,  &c.,  and  instrument  for  lighting  the  lamps. 


Sulphate,  muriate,  carbonate,  and  liquor  of  ammonia, 
naphtha,  &c.,  extracted  from  the  ammouiaeal  liquor  and 
tar,  produced  by  the  distillation  of  coal.  The  naphtha  is 
for  the  use  of  lamps;  the  ammoniaeal  liquor  is  used  in  the 
West  Riding  of  York  for  scouring  woollen  yarns,  dyeing, 
&e.;  the  sulphate  of  ammonia  for  alum,  manure,  &c. ; 
and  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  carbonate  of  ammonia,  &c., 
Ibr  other  purposes. 


449  Rettie,  M.,  &  Sons,  Aberdeen — Manufacturers. 

Patent  distress  signal-lamps,  for  steamers  and  sailing 
vessels  in  distress,  invented  by  Robert  llettie,  C.E.,  Lon 
don.  These  lamps  are  shown  complete  and  ready  for  use 
in  the  cut  annexed. 


Rettie’s  Patent  Distress  Signal-Lamps. 


Patent  signal-lamp,  for  preventing  collision  of  vessels 
and  steamers  at  sea. 


nO  IIolgate,  James,  G  Arthur  Street  Rust  Inventoi 
and  part.  Designer. 

Registered  improved  hand-signal  lamp,  to  show  red. 
reen°  and  white  lights.  Another,  with  the  green  and  red 
lasses  revolving  inside  the  case.  .  . 

Tail-end  signal  lamp,  for  railways,  with  bronze  head, 

ml  registered  china  reflector.  .  ., 

Registered  buffer  lamp  for  engines,  showing  a  white 
itrht  A  red  glass  revolves  in  the  interior,  to  convert  it. 
ttto  a  danger  signal  when  required.  Patent  glass  reflector. 
Buffer  lamp,  with  parabolic  reflector. 

Gauge  lamp  for  engines,  constructed  to  answer  also  as 
danger  hand-signal  lamp  for  engine-drivers. 

Patterns  of  handles,  hinges,  lucks,  bolts  and  nuts, 
urtain  panels,  curtain  rods,  escutcheons,  and  all  other 
rticles  in  hardware  required  in  the  construction  of  rail 
«vy  carriages. 

;,j  Sqm  RE,  Richard,  16  South  Street,  Manchester 

Square — Manufacturer. 

Pail'  of  plated  basterna  carriage  lamps.  Pair  of  carriage 

Railway  roof  lamp,  with  new  key  burner  tor  simplicity 
a  trimming. 


United 
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Class 

L.  M.  N.  0. 


22.— G E X E R A L  HAH D W ARE, 

IS  to  20,  &  25  TO  27  ;  0.  9,  &  P.  3  to  21). 


Railway  tail  lamp,  with  moveable  head,  iu tended  to 
clear  out  corroded  soot. 

Hand  signal,  containing  extra  large  burner,  root- 
board  lamp  for  carriage.  Improved  magic  lantern. 

Travelling  Etna,  intended  to  boil  water  in  three 
minutes. 

Improved  lamp  for  singeing  homes. 

452  Smiths  &  Co.,  Blair  Street,  Edinburgh— Designers 
and  Manufacturers. 

Stationary  railway-signal,  lantern,  and  lamp.  The  air 
is  admitted  through  holes  in  the  bottom  of  the  lantern, 
and  closed  during  high  winds  by  a  sliding  cover  working 
from  the  outside.  The  heated  air  escapes  by  a  vane 
moving  on  the  top.  The  lamp  has  a  flat  wick,  which  can 
be  raised  and  depressed  without  making  its  surface 
unequal,  and  thus  causing  smoke.  The  saving  in  the 
consumption  of  oil  is  stated  to  be  uearly  one-half. 

A  lantern  and  lamp  for  the  head  or  tail  of  a  railway 
train.  The  colours  of  the  light  can  be  changed  by  bring¬ 
ing  coloured  glasses  between  the  flame  and  the  outer  lens. 
The  lamp  lias  an  argand  burner,  with  a  new  ami  simple 
plan  for  fixing  the  wick-raiser,  and  preventing  the  wick 
from  shaking  down  by  the  motion  of  the  carriage. 

A  rail  way -carriage  roof  lamp,  of  a  now  construction,  by 
which  theoil  does  notoverflow,  mid  the  light  is  kept  steady. 

A  stage-coach  lantern  and  lamp,  with  reflectors  of  a  com¬ 
position  metal  free  from  tarnish,  and  giving  a  clear  white 
light. 

Hand  signal-lamp  for  a  railway,  with  a  red  and  a  green 
slide  for  changing  colours. 


453  Higgs,  Samuel,  F/vrne,  Somerset — Designer  and 
Manufacturer. 

Tin  moulds  for  jelly,  blanc  mange,  rice,  Savoy  cake, 
raised  pie,  patties,  Italian  cheese  pudding,  &c.  Plain 
cutters  for  paste  and  vegetable.  Root  cutters.  All  made 
by  hand. 

455  Saunders,  VV  m.  John,  11  Polygon,  Ctdreml  n  Syndic 
— Inventorand  Manufacturer. 

Pneumatic  solar  lamp  for  railway  signals,  lighthouses, 
aixl  domestic  purposes,  said  to  be  equal  in  intensity  to 
that  of  gas,  adapted  fur  the  combustion  of  common  oil, 
either  animal  or  vegetable,  and  free  from  noxious  effects! 


458  Bright,  Richard,  37  Bruton  Street—  Inventor  and 
Manufacturer. 

Various  lamps.  Patent  lamp  wicks,  cistern-top,  c 
floating  cover,  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  o 
oil  or  other  liquids. 


4. >9  (/iiiLDS,  James,  Brentford — Manufacturer. 

Br.Lss  fountain  lamp,  with  lbur-wick  adjusting  con¬ 
centric  burner,  for  a  lighthouse  lautern. 


401  Hughes,  John  George,  158  Strand—  Proprietor 
New  designs  for  lamps  to  burn  candles  of  various  size 

Inkstand,  bronzed  (boy  holding  toreh).  Three-lid 
candelabra,  bronzed.  New  design  for  a  gem  spirit-laiui 
Lantern  for  a  hall  Mower-stand  tripod,  lacquered.  No 
design  for  an  oil-lamp.  Candelabra,  lacquered.  Thro 
■Jght  gas  chandelier,  fuchsia  pattern. 

Model  of  a  marqudo. 

402  Barlow,  James,  14  King  William  Street,  Mansion, 

House,  City  Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

JjeH  illustrating  a  method  , 
admitting  daybght  mto  vaults,  ships’ decks,  undergrmm 
apartments,  &c.;  the  apertures  are  each  filled  with  a  lei 
of  peculiar  construction  for  the  admission  of  light. 
iN  e\\  lj  -invented  self-acting  syphon  tap. 

404  Black,  Benjamin,  40  South  Motion  Street- 
Manufacturer. 

Ornamented  carriage  lamp. 


465  PviiKE,  J.  S.,  Sc  Sons,  Dorrington  Street — 
Manufacturers, 

Bronze  tea-urns  and  swing  tea-kettle,  of  new  designs. 

470  Sarson,  Thomas  Frederick,  Leicester — 
Manufacturer. 

Gas  lamp,  with  ornamental  construction  for  ventila¬ 
tion. 

472  Ninas,  James  Syson,  Bustotc,  Blake<ccll - 

Inventor. 

Forms  of  the  “  oxidate  condensing  lamp,"  for  tie- 
economical  distribution  of  artificial  light.  The  burner 
is  constructed  to  eileet  the  combustion  of  the  whole  of 
the  carbon  of  the  oil,  and  is  said  to  produce  a  greater 
amount  of  light  from  a  given  quantity  of  oil.  The  com 
mott  oils  may  be  used. 

Improved  weather  lantern,  for  out-door  purposes, 
cellars,  & c.,  constructed  on  the  same  principle,  with 
other  improvements;  and  used  for  ships,  railway  car¬ 
riages,  and  other  vehicles,  as  side  lights,  See. 

474  Hawkins,  James,  1-  Bow  Stru  t,  Duhlin- 
Manufacturer. 

Circular  silver-mounted  Clarence  carriage  lumps,  for 
spirit,  or  candles. 

476  Dowson,  Josei’H  Emerson,  1 Oxford  St"  ct 

Manufacturer. 

Cundy’s  patent  hot-air  ventilating  stove.  The  interior 
is  made  of  fire-clay,  and  no  surface  iron  comes  in  contact 
with  the  air.  The  fresh  external  air  is  admitted  to  th- 
interior  of  the  stove,  there  warmed  to  a  moderate  tem¬ 
perature,  and  then  passed  into  the  apartment,  by  which 
a  stream  of  pure  warm  air  is  supplied. 

477  Brown  <fc  Redpath,  Coimiujrciat  limul,  non-  U  t 

hulia  Ui/chs — Patentees  and  Manufacturers. 

Fire  hearth,  or  cooking  apparatus  for  ships’  use.  This 
specimen  will  cook  for  5(1  seamen  and  30  passengers 
The  whole  of  H.M.  steam  ships  are  supplied  with  these 
hearths,  which  can  be  made  to  cook  for  1,000  men,  and  arc 
used  in  first-class  passenger  ships  to  India. 

Specimens  of  the  most  approved  lanterns  used  h-i 
marine  purposes. 


479  Cai.lam,  Thomas,  50  Shore ,  Leith  Inventor. 

Model  of  a  ship’s  cooking  apparatus,  in  various  sizes. 

Economy  in  fuel  is  stated  to  bo  attained  by  the  use  of 
a  damper,  moved  at  the  side  under  the  chimney;  this, 
when  pushed  in,  closes  the  draught  under  the  boilers,  or 
coppera,  as  they  are  technically  called,  and  opens  it  at 
the  side;  when  drawn  out,  the  side-port  is  shut,  the  main 
lino  opened,  and  the  flame  makes  a  circuit  under  the 
coppers  before  reaching  tho  chimney.  Baking,  boiling, 
roasting,  and  steaming  may  bo  all  performed  at  tho  cam- 
time. 

480  Seaulb,  Charles,  M.D.,  51  Weymouth  Street— 

Inventor  and  Patentee. 

Tubulated  solid  stovo  or  beat  condenser,  for  warming 
libraries,  schools,  passages,  shops,  &e.  The  heated  gases 
of  tho  fire  in  their  passage  to  tho  chimney  pass  through  a 
lengthened  tubulated  solid  mass  of  fire-brick,  constitut¬ 
ing  tho  body  of  tho  stove. 

Fire-bricks,  with  porcelain  surface,  and  in  iron  casing 
of  two  forms. 


481  Goodbeilere,  George  Thomas,  9  WeUclose Square  - 
Manufacturer. 

Improved  ship’s  hearth,  constructed  to  cook  for  fifty 
men  ;  containing  furnace,  so  arranged  that  an  admission 
of  air  is  obtained  between  tho  fire  and  the  oven,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  latter  from  being  burned  through,  and  to  save 
expense  in  repairs.  It  will  boil.  Bake,  roast,  and  steam 
with  despatch.  This  hearth  is  represented  in  the  cut  in 
the  next  page, 


Kingdom. 
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Description  of  the  ship's  hearth: — 1.  Funnel-pipo; 
2.  steamer;  3.  boiler;  -1.  damper  handle;  5.  guard-rail; 
G.  side-damper;  7.  hot-plate:  8.  front  door  to  furnace; 
0.  side  door  to  furnace;  10.  ash-pan;  II.  oven. 


['l’he  most  extravagant  domestic  apparatus  is  the  ordi¬ 
nary  kitchen  range,  the  quantity  of  non-effective  coal 
consumed  being  enormous.  To  produce  the  utmost 
effect  from  fuel,  the  heat  must  be  retained  in  flues  around 
the  substance  to  bo  cooked  as  long  as  it  imparts  heat, 
and  only  suffered  to  escape  by  the  chimney  when  it  is  too 
cold  to  be  of  service.  Count  Rurnford  says  (Essay  x.  p.  81), 
'■  More  fuel  is  frequently  consumed  in  a  kitchen  range  to 
boil  a  tea-kettle  than,  with  proper  management,  would  be 
sufficient  to  cook  a  good  dinner  for  fifty  men.”  The 
more  space  and  fuel  ships'  hearths  economise,  the  more 
effective  they  are. — S.  C.] 

The  emigrants'  hearth,  which  can  bo  made  to  any  size 
required. 


-182  Deputes,  Nathan,  221  ltc<rent  Street — Inventor 
and  Patentee. 

Diagrams,  Illustrating  a  bath  heated  by  gas,  gas  works, 
and  a  new  mode  of  lighting,  heating,  and  ventilating  con¬ 
servatories  and  buildings. 

(las  stoves  for  warming  and  ventilating  rooms  and 
buildings,  and  for  culinary  purposes.  By  means  of  one 
of  these  stoves,  a  person  may  roast,  boil,  bake,  steam, 
and  stew  at  the  same  time. 

Patent  gas  bath,  by  which  45  gallons  of  water  may 
be  heated  in  six  minutes,  from  45  to  ‘JO  degrees  Fahren¬ 
heit,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  2 cl.  for  gas.  This  invention 
consists  in  the  application  of  jets  of  gas  acting  on  metallic 
plates  at  the  bottom  of  the  bath,  by  means  of  a  simple 
apparatus. 

[The  process  of  making  coal  gas  is  this  :  Bituminous 
coal  is  thrown  into  a  retort,  heated  to  redness,  and  closed 
up,  with  the  exception  of  a  pipe  which  leads  the  evolved 
gases  and  other  volatile  products  to  the  condenser,  where, 
coming  in  contact  with  cold  surfaces,  certain  impurities 
arc  thrown  down.  The  remaining  gases  then  pass  through 
the  scrubber,  filled  with  ashes,  or  any  material  present¬ 
ing  a  large  surface,  by  which  oily  matters,  &c.,  are  sepa¬ 
rated.  The  wash-vessel  brings  the  gases  in  contact  with 
water,  when  soluble  impurities  are  removed,  the  lime  in 


the  purifier  finally  taking  up  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
The  gas,  fit  now  for  illumination,  is  measured  by  the 
meter,  and  stored  in  the  gas-holder,  from  whence  it  is 
distributed  through  the  street  mains  to  the  burners. — 
8.  C.] 

Gas-works,  showing  the  whole  process  of  gas-making, 
from  the  retorts  to  the  burners,  illustrating  the  passage 
through  the  new  condenser;  the  scrubber,  the  washer, 
the  wet  lime  purifier,  the  now  rotary  dry  lime  purifier, 
and  the  dry  lime  purifier  in  present  use. 

Dry  station  meter,  formed  almost  wholly  of  glass,  to 
show  its  action,  and  thence  through  a  telescope  gasometer 
to  the  street  mains.  Patent  conservatory,  with  entirely 
new  mode  of  heating,  lighting,  and  ventilating  conser¬ 
vatories,  churches,  and  any  other  public  and  private 
buildings. 

[Heating  by  means  of  a  gas  flamo  is  economical, 
cleanly,  and  safe  ;  economical,  bccauso  the  required 
amount  of  heat  cau  be  given  at  once,  and  the  gas  turned 
off  when  the  purpose  has  been  effected  ;  cleanly,  because 
there  is  no  dust  or  ashes;  and  safe,  because  there  are  no 
.-■parks  and  no  soot  formed,  by  which  a  chimney  Hue  can 
be  inflamed. — 8.  C.J 

The  patent  dry  gas-meter  is  constructed  of  all  sizes  from 
ouo  to  ono  thousand  lights;  the  latter  Bizc,  which  was 
made  for  the  new  Houso  of  Commons,  passes  ten  thou¬ 
sand  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  hour. 


•483  Gakton  8c  Jarvis,  Keeler — Inventors  and 
Manufacturers. 

Improved  universal  cooking  apparatus,  or  range-stove, 
including  mantelpiece,  with  oven,  hot-closet,  and  hot¬ 
plate,  and  expanding  and  contracting  fireplace. 

Exonian  cooking  apparatus;  cast  oven,  hot-closet,  with 
largo  ventilated  roasting-chamber,  dripping-pan  to  draw 
out,  hot-plate,  and  rings  and  covers  for  broiling. 

Portable  cottago  cooking-stove,  with  oven,  hot-plate, 
boiler,  and  draw-off  cock. 

Wrought-iron  cylindrical  hot-house  boiler,  being  a 
cylinder  of  water  with  fireplace  in  the  centre,  and  a  thin 
sheet  of  water  at  the  end. 

Solar,  or  convolute  hot-house  boiler;  Is  a  sheet  of  water 
coiled  in  the  form  of  a  scroll,  with  fire  in  the  centre,  and 
fixed  horizontally. 

Double  vertical  hot-houso  boiler  (cast),  with  the  fire 
in  its  centre;  the  flamo,  leaving  the  lower  boiler,  im¬ 
pinges  on  the  crown-boiler. 

Model  hot-water  apparatus,  for  warming  hot-houses, 
conservatories,  churches,  and  private  residences. 

Working  model  double-action  hydraulic  cider -press. 


486  Hale,  Thomas,  &  Co.,  Bristol— Designers 
and  Manufacturers. 

Ornamental  and  Gothic  swing  gas-brackets ;  also,  water- 
slide  chandeliers  in  brass,  bronze,  &o.  New  registered 
designs,  in  tinted  glasses,  for  the  same. 

One  of  these  ornamental  brackets  is  shown  in  tlic 
annexed  cut. 


Registered  improved  plunge  and  boor-cocks. 

Set  of  musical-clock  bells  ;  sot-  of  ciglit-day  and  thirty- 
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hour  clock  bells  ;  set  of  house-bells.  New  plan  for  steam 

bickering  machine,  with  model. 

Brass  and  copper  tea-kettles.  A  ncwly-mvonted  kettle 
for  wanning  water,  being  suspended  from  a  bar  ot  the 
crate.  New  designs  for  coal  scoops. 

Registered  copper  bath,  made  to  suit  the  natural  por¬ 
tion  of  the  body  when  in  a  sitting  posture  ;  to  bo  heated 


by  gas  or  other  means. 

Brass  figures  (a  Roman  gladiator),  bronzed,  and  (a 
filing  Mercury)  in  a  new  style  of  lacker. 


487  Hodges  &  Sons,  Dublin— Manufacturers. 
Copper  kettles  and  lamps. 


488  Loysel,  Edward,  34 Essex  Street,  Strand — Inventor. 

New  coffee  filters.  The  invention  consists  in  obtaining 
a  vacuum  in  the  coffee-pot,  without  expense,  by  the  con¬ 
densation  of  steam. 

Potato  roaster  of  a  new  description,  which  may  be  used 
cither  in  the  kitchen  or  in  the  parlour. 


489  Kelt  &  Co.,  40, 41 ,  &  42  Chaiul'S  Street,  Charing  Cross 
— Manufacturers. 

Copper  bath,  with  set  of  cocks  complete,  and  shower- 
bath  over.  Steamers,  for  fish,  meat,  and  vegetables. 
Range-worm,  or  coil  of  tinned-copper  hot-water  pipes. 
Copper  skylight  frame.  Copper  covering  for  roofs. 
Moulded  copper  cornice-gutter,  with  moulded  cistern- 
heads  and  rain-water  pipes  attached.  Hot -water  boiler 
for  circulation.  Double  meat-boiler,  tinned  inside.  Dish¬ 
washer,  tiuned  inside.  Moulds  for  jellies,  cakes,  &c. 
brass  ornamental  lantern.  Two  ornamental  copper  vanes; 
the  ornamental  work  raised  by  hand.  Copper  saddle- 
boiler.  Ornamental  wrought-copper  casement.  Copper 
clock-hands.  Zinc  and  copper  chimney  pipes. 


490  Wilson,  R.  &  W.,  49  Wardour  Street,  Soho — 
Designers  and  Manufacturers. 

Ornamental  shower-bath  of  tinned  iron,  half  circular 
form,  fitted  with  mahogany  seat;  the  same,  of  a  square 
form. 

Plunging-bath,  with  shower  combined,  of  tinned  iron. 
The  same,  fitted  with  taps,  plates,  and  level’s,  to  super¬ 
sede  mahogany  fittings.  Roman  plunging-baths.  Orna¬ 
mental  liip-baths.  Child’s  nursery-bath,  with  loose 
frame. 


491  Noirsain,  Jules,  Hampstead  House,  St.  John's  Wood, 
and  131  Regent  Street — Inventor. 

Patent  ventilating  open  fire-place,  with  cbimney-glas: 
and  ornaments ;  the  chimney-piece  and  frame,  of  glass 
are  made  of  black  marble  in  the  Louis  Quatorze  style;  tin 
room  is  ventilated  by  means  of  an  aperture  behind  th 
top  ornament  of  the  glass  frame;  from  this  aperture  : 
pipe  conveys  the  vitiated  air  of  the  room  into  a  chambo 
at  the  back  and  sides  of  the  grate,  from  whence  it  passe 
into  the  chimney.  The  panels,  or  front  of  the  fire-place 
are  made  of  beaten  copper,  highly  polished. 

In  order  to  ensure  health  and  comfort  in  the  heating 
of  an  apartment,  various  conditions  are  required:  1st 
That  the  grate  which  warms  tlio  apartment  (from  50  t( 
no  degrees  being  the  most  advantageous  temperature 
should  produce  a  perfect  ventilation  or  change  of  air 
both  in  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the  room.  To  oh 
tain  this,  the  action  of  the  heat  and  of  the  air  for  yen 
tilation  must  be  so  combined  as  to  be  dependent  one  upoi 
the  other,  and  to  act  together. 

It  is  also  essential  to  health  that  the  air  should  b 
perfectly  free  from  all  smell,  smoko,  and  gas,  arisiu: 
irom  the  fuel.  To  obtain  this,  the  bars  of  tho  grat 
must  not.  project  beyond  tho  opening  of  the  fire-place 
and  that  opening  should  be  smaller  than  the  sections 
diameter  of  the  chimney;  by  which  means  any  chimnei 
suroST  def6CtlVe  in construction,  will  be  prevented  fror 

w’f  ncc®63ary  that  the  beat  should  bo  equal  .1 

th®nJ,artlucufc>  «■'  that  there  shoul 
be  no  draughts.  For  tins  purpose  the  air  should  1 


allowed  to  escape  from  the  room  not  only  up  the  chimney 
from  the  lower  part  of  tho  room,  but  also  from  the  upper 
part,  through  another  opening  leading  to  the  chimney, 
thereby  causing  free  circulation  of  the  air  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  apartment. 

In  order  that  the  apartment  may  be  sufficiently  heated, 
it  is  not  necessary  with  these  stoves  to  make  up  a  huge 
fire,  by  burning  a  large  quantity  of  fuel,  but  the  in 
tensity  of  the  lire  should  be  increased  by  the  application 
of  a  draught-plate  (made  of  glass  or  wire-gauze)  t<>  the 
opening;  a  pipe  is  also  placed  in  the  chimney,  and  com 
mimicates  with  the  ventilating  or  hot-air  chamber,  at 
one  end,  and  with  the  upper  part  of  the  apartment,  at 
the  other,  in  order  to  throw  out  warm  air  into  the  upper 
part  of  the  room. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  order  that  the  apartment  should 
not  be  overheated,  a  double-action  valve  is  placed  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  lire  place,  and  communicates  with  the 
pipe  in  the  chimney;  by  this  means  the  opening,  instead 
of  throwing  out  warm  air,  is  made  to  draw  off  the  hot 
and  vit  iated  air  from  the  upper  part  of  the  room  when 
required. 

To  ensure  safety,  by  preventing  a  chimney  from  taking 
fire,  care  should  be  taken  that  the  smoke  be  not  allowed 
to  become  condensed  in  the  chimney:  to  prevent  which, 
the  opening  should  not  be  too  high,  so  that  the  air  to 
support  combustion  may  be  well  heated  before  ascending 
the  chimney  and  mixing  with  the  smoke:  if  the  opening 
be  too  high,  the  air  would  enter  at  too  great  a  distance 
from  the  fire  to  become  sufficiently  warmed,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  smoke  would  condense  and  form  soot. 

The  accumulation  of  soot  at  the  sides  and  back  of  the 
register  cannot  take  place  in  the  improved  system,  iis  is 
often  the  case  in  the  ordinary  construction  of  a  grate. 
Also,  in  the  old  plan,  the  flame  is  allowed  to  act  upon 
the  sides  of  the  chimney  to  which  the  soot  adheres;  but 
in  the  improved  system  the  fire  is  contained  in  an  iron 
case,  from  three  to  four  feet  high,  which  does  not  touch 
the  chimney;  thus  leaving  a  hollow  sp;ice  outside  for  tho 
reception  of  the  soot  (if  any  is  formed),  and  removing  it 
from  the  part  where  flame  is  allowed  to  exist. 

For  the  convenience  of  sweeping  the  chimney,  a  small 
door  or  opening  is  provided:  by  this  means  the  chimneys 
are  better  swept,  and  the  inconvenience  of  having  the 
sweeps  and  soot- bags  in  the  apartment  is  avoided. 

A  considerable  economy  is  obtained  by  thoroughly 
beating  an  apartment  with  the  least  possible  expenditure 
of  fuel.  For  this  purpose  there  must  be  a  due  pro¬ 
portion  between  the  size  of  tho  outlet  for  the  smoke  from 
the  case  and  the  area  of  the  grate,  and,  consequently,  of 
the  quantity  of  fuel  consumed. 

Cleanliness  is  insured  by  the  employment  of  a  moveable 
ash-pan,  projecting  a  considerable  distance  from  the  fire, 
and  independent  of  the  fender. 

The  unproved  grates  and  fire-places  may  bo  made  of 
various  forms  and  designs,  so  as  to  accord  with  the 
chimney-piece  and  other  architectural  embellishments  of 
the  apartment.,  on  the  well-known  principle  that  the 
frame  for  an  object  should  be  made  to  form,  at  the  same 
time,  an  ornament,  thus  making  a  harmonious  whole. 

Ventilating  open  fire-places,  made  of  porcelain,  in  the 
form  of  a  pedestal,  to  be  placed  in  a  recess  under  a 
chimney,  and  having  the  panels  made  of  ornamental 
porcelain;  the  same  of  bright  polished  copper,  adapted  to 
a  pilastro. 

493  Gillespie  &  Son,  62  Broughton  Street,  Edinburgh — 
Inventors  and  Manufacturers. 

Model  of  the  Victoria  shower-bath;  the  reservoir 
moving  up  and  down  on  pulleys. 


494  Gilbert,  Samuel,  Jronmonger  Street,  Stamford, 
Lincolnshire  -  Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 
Registered  Somapautic  bath.  Exhibited  for  elegance 
and  utility. 


-19.i  Moggridge,  M.,  The  Willows,  Swansea  Inventor. 

Model  of  a  sponging  bath. 
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490  Hardwick e,  Wm„  32  Hatton  Garden — Inventor. 

A  portable  domestic  bath-room,  with  warm  and  cold 
water  cisterns  attached ;  tho  water  is  heated  by  a  flow  and 
return  pipe,  in  connexion  with  a  small  stove  placed  in  the 
nearest  adjoining  fire-place;  tho  water  may  be  warmed, 
and  the  room  lighted  and  ventilated  by  gas. 

498  Moss,  Richard,  Bartholomew  Sqmre — Inventor  and 
Manufacturer. 

A  registered  copper  vapour-bath,  with  internal  trough 
and  box  for  herbs,  &c.;  fitted  upon  a  stand  (oak  and 
vine),  cast  in  copper,  mounted  by  a  twined  leaf,  with 
glass  handles;  worked  by  a  spirit-lamp,  with  glass  handle, 
a  turned  leaf  lbnning  the  thumb-piece.  Medicated  vapour 
can  be  applied  by  this  instrument. 


from  fire  is  obtained  by  filling  hollow  chain  lira  with  che¬ 
mical  salts,  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of  fig:  unless  it 
is  increased  to  a  great  degree.  The  salts  becomotfnsed;  and 
by  throwing  off  moisture  afford  protection  to  tlie  contents 
of'  the  safe.  Fitted  up  as  a  cabinet  and  writing  desk. 

[To  render  a  safe  “  fire-proof,”  it  is  not,  merely  neces¬ 
sary  that  it  be  made  of  non-combustible  material,  such  as 
iron,  for  being  quick  conductors  of  heat,  a  temperature 
capable  of  charring  the  contents  is  speedily  communicated 
when  the  outside  is  in  contact  with  burning  substances; 
it  becomes,  therefore,  essential  that  some  matter  capable 
of  resisting  the  transmission  of  heat  be  placed  between 
the  iron  outside  and  the  things  within,  which  are  to  be 
preserved  from  fire. — S.  C.] 


499  Dawrke  &  Dumuleton;  South  Town,  Yarmouth — 

Inventors. 

Working  model  of  a  stone  filter  in  a  slate  cistern. 


500  Bray,  Chari.es,  14-  Crantmirnc  Street,  Leicester 
Square — Inventor. 

Square  pedestal  wash-stand,  of  papier  macho,  japanned, 
and  ornamented  with  gold  mouldings;  the  interior  fitted 
with  metal  cistern  for  water,  and  reservoir  for  waste; 
basin,  soap  dishes,  &c.  Tho  same,  circular,  made  of 
metal,  japanned. 

Pillar  shower  bath,  with  reservoir,  curtain,  and  pan 
complete. 

The  “  anhydrohepseterion,”  for  dressing  potatoes,  with 
a  tin  lining,  which  may  be  placed  inside,  for  hashing  nr 
stewing. 

Potato  and  spoon  warmers.  Plated  rests  for  a  carving 
knife  and  fork,  with  useful  appendages.  Crumb  tray, 
made  of  tin  japanned.  Portable  machine  for  boiling  water. 


508  Fisher,  John  North,  10  Charles  Street, 

Manchester  Square —  Inventor. 

Safety  boxes  for  collecting  money  bags  in  railways; 
also  for  counting-houses  and  offices  for  private  letters,  &c. 

509  Baker,  Chari.es,  Jireh  Cottage,  Rothcrfcld  Street, 

LI  ington —  Inventor. 

Fire-proof  safe,  on  a  new  principle.  Patterns  of  a  new 
oval  hair-brush,  and  of  a  pocket  tooth-brush.  Model  of 
a  writing-desk. 


510  Marr,  William,  52  Cheapside — Manufacturer. 

Wrought-iron  patent  fire-proof  strong  room,  secured 
with  the  double  chamber  wheel-action  detector  lock. 


516  Rosin-dale,  C.,  High  Street,  Unit — 

I  nventor. 

Service-box,  applicable  to  every  description  of  water 
closet,  and  not  requiring  tho  cistern  direct  over  head. 


501  Dale,  Richard,  195  Ujqwr  Thames  Street — 

Manufacturer. 

Model  of  a  warm  bath  and  heating  apparatus,  consisting 
of  a  copper  bath,  tinned  and  japanned,  with  a  cylindrical 
copper  boiler,  so  constructed  that  on  filling  the  bath  with 
cold  water  (lie  boiler  is  charged,  and  on  lighting  the  fire 
the  water  circulates  from  the  boiler  to  the  bath  until  it 
arrives  at  the  required  temperature,  when  the  fire  may 
be  lowered  by  means  of  the  ventilators,  or  extinguished 
by  dropping  the  grating,  and  the  bath  may  lie  used.  The 
boiler  is  so  formed  that  the  fire  acts  directly  on  its  sides 
and  dome,  which  are  entirely  surrounded  with  water. 

502  Paulding,  Joseph,  1\ Edward  St.,  Hampstead 

Load — Inventor  and  Producer. 

Specimens  of  ornamental  and  curvilinear  sawing ;  for 
embellishing  pianofortes  and  cabinet  furniture,  and  for 
architectural  ornaments;  patterns  for  castings  cut  with 
t  he  requisite  bevil  for  moulding. 

Registered  portable  vapour  bath  ;  for  the  local  or 
general  application  of  steam-heat  to  the  human  body. 

503  Longfield,  William,  Otlcg,  near  Yorkshire — 

Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Ornamented  wrought-iron  safe  or  chest,  for  deeds,  &e., 
with  patent  positive  security  lock,  having  fourteen  reverse 
bolts,  moved  by  one  turn  of  the  key,  and  an  improved 
nest  of  drawers  and  desk,  rising  out  of  the  chest. 


504  Mather,  J.,  Chelsea — Inventor. 

Bath  of  improved  construction. 

506  Lea dbeateu,  John,  125  Aldersgale  Street — 

Manufacturer. 

Banker’s  fire-proof  safe. — Fire-proof  repository,  afford¬ 
ing  security  against  the  skill  of  burglars;  and  resisting,  in 
cases  of  fire,  tho  falling  of  heavy  materials. 

507  Tann  &  Sons,  Minerva  Terrace,  and  Hope  Street, 

Hackney  Road — Patentees  and  Manufacturers. 
Specimens  of  patent  fire-proof  iron  safes,  with  outer 
and  inner  doors  fitted  with  patent  reliance  locks.  Security 


517  Clark,  C.  Chapman,  Reading — Inventor. 
Registered  self-acting  sanitary  water-closet. 

Self-acting  valve  trap  for  sinks,  &c.,  proposed  as  an  im 
provement  on  the  hell  trap. 


518  Gray,  Thomas  11.,  79  King  William  Street, 

City — Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Patent  inventions  of  different  descriptions.  Spherical 
pump;  sanitary  cistern  for  cleansing  drains  and  sewers; 
self-closing  or  other  valve  cocks  for  high  and  low  pressure; 
vent-pegs;  deck-illuminating  ventilator;  water  closets; 
models  of  side  ports  or  scuttles;  anchor  stopper ;  light¬ 
ning  conductor  ;  wash-hand  basin,  with  self-closing  cock  ; 
sink  apparatus  for  cleansing  drains  and  sowers;  lubri¬ 
cator;  hydrant,  or  fire-cock  with  stand  pipe, 

519  1  foDGES,  Thomas,  Abbey  Street,  Lublin — Designer  and 

Manufacturer. 

Church  bell.  Farm  bell,  embellished  with  agricultural 
devices.  Altar  bell,  fixed  on  an  emblematic  stand  carved 
in  Irish  bog  oak.  Largo  and  small  brass  force  and  lift 
pumps,  mounted  on  oak  plank,  with  copper  air  vessels. 
Metal  pump,  with  brass  working  boxes,  similarly 
mounted. 

Patent  composition  pipes  for  fluids  or  gas,  from  £  to 
5-8tlis  of  an  inch,  in  single  lengths,  varying  from  50U  to 
1,000  feet  each. 

520  Turner,  Edward  W.  K.,  31  Praed  Street, 

Pi  iddiiujton —  Inventor. 

Model  to  illustrate  the  application  of  centrifugal  force 
to  the  purification  of  water  in  large  quantities,  for  the 
supply  of  cities,  towns,  &c. 

522  Davis,  C.  C.,  12  Walcot  Street,  Bath — Inventor 

and  Manufacturer. 

Portable  waterfall,  a  metal  vessel  of  large  capacity,  for 
cleansing  water-closets,  sewers,  &c.,  preventing  them 
from  being  stopped,  or  forcing  them  open  when  stopped. 

523  McCult.um,  ,T.,79  OeorgeStrcct,  Kdinhtrgh — Inventor. 
Spirit-meter,  for  measuring  liquids  by  index. 
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-,24  Guest  &  Chrimes,  Ruthcehna  ILass  U«z.K 
Manufacturers,  Patentees,  and  Proprietor. 

Tubular  water-closet,  with  ornamental  cast-iron  base 
and  back,  in  dull  and  bright  gold;  the  anus  and  top  of 
the  back  stuffed,  and  covered  with  embossed  crimson 
velvet  and  furnished  with  porcelain  basin  and  tube; 
the  piston  cock  forming  the  working  part  of  the  appa¬ 
ratus.  Invented  and  registered  by  William  Kirkwood,  ol 
Edinburgh;  improved  by  the  exhibitor. 

Hydrant  or  fire-cock.  Cast-iron  box  or  case,  enclosing 
self-acting  ball  valve,  of  solid  gutta  pcrclia,  closed  by  the 
pressure  of  water  against  a  vulcanized  India-rubber  seat¬ 
ing.  Stand  pipe  to  tho  same,  of  copper  tube,  with  re¬ 
volving  discharge  pipes,  screwed  for  connecting  to  leather 
or  other  hose.  Of  great  utility  in  largo  towns.  When 
supplied  with  water  at  high  pressure,  it  is  instantly 
available  for  extinguishing  fires,  and  for  street  cleansing. 
—Patent  belongs  to  Messrs.  .1.  Bateman  and  Alfred 
Moore,  of  Manchester. 

Chrimes’s  patent  hydrant  or  fire-cock,  similar  to  the 
preceding,  but  with  brass  disc  valve  instead  of  ball. 

Patent  high-pressure  bib-cock,  having  no  ground 
surfaces;  free  from  leakage  under  great  pressure;  and 
repairable  by  a  renewal  of  the  leather  washer  to  the  loose 
valve;  with  other  advantages.  The  same,  cut  open  to 
show  tho  action. 

Patent  high-pressure  ball-cock,  easy  in  action,  and 
requiring  only  three  or  four  inches  rise  or  fall  of  water 
in  the  cistern.  Patent  high-pressure  stop-cock. 

High-pressure  double-valve  Cock,  which  can  he  repaired 
without  requiring  tho  water  to  be  taken  off.  The  same, 
cut  open  to  show  tho  action. 

[When  water  is  allowed  to  run  through  a  pipe,  and  is 
then  suddenly  shut  off',  it  produces  a  violent  shock, 
similar  to  that  which  would  occur  in  tho  sudden  stoppage 
of  tho  motion  of  a  solid  body,  frequently  causing  the 
fracture  of  tho  pipe,  particularly  when  tho  pressure 
column  is  high. — W.  1).  L.  11.] 
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Guest,  John  &  Wim.iam,  Little  Hampton  street. 
Rirmintfhnm — Manufacturers. 

The  following  articles  all  gilt;— Cornelian  tazza,  with 
stand ;  onyx  tazza,  with  figure.  Goat  inkstand,  with  ruby 
bottles;  tortoise  inkstand;  Elizabethan  inkstand,  with 
blue  bottle;  inkstand,  with  lion  top.  Match-box.  with 
medallions.  Vesta  match-lamp,  with  blue  glass.  Casket. 
Octagon  snuff-box.  Bell,  with  vine-stem  handle.  Chan¬ 
ticleer  bell.  Bell,  with  Oxidised  figure.  Almanack. 
Elizabethan  taper-stand.  Gothic  candlestick.  Postage- 
stamp  box  and  damper.  Mounted  onyx  cup  taper-stand. 
Engraved  flower-holder.  Figure  taper-stand.  Chatelaines, 
with  appendages.  Match-box,  with  Queen  figure  pillar  lamp. 

525  Wiss,  Robert,  88  C/iariny  Cross—  Inventor  and 
Manufacturer. 

Patent  self-acting  portable  water-closet. 
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Patent  rotary  water-closet;  and  drain  trap,  sewer  trap, 
and  middle-sewer  trap,  on  tho  same  principle. 

Screens  of  marble  paper  for  docorations. 

532  Green,  S.,  &  Co.,  Princes  Street,  Lambeth 

Manufacturer. 

Henry  &  Co.’s  patent  water  filter  on  tho  principle  of 
ascension.  The  same,  in  section,  showing  tho  action. 

Registered  syphon  flushing  basin  and  self-acting  ch. -  ■ 
connexions,  fitted  in  wood-work  complete. 

Rise’s  registered  beer  and  spirit  preserves. 

533  Chambers  &  Robbins,  47  Carey  Street,  Lincoln's 

Fields — M  anu  facturers. 

Portable  water-closet,  with  improvements. 

534  Lambert,  T.,  Hem  Cut,  Lamhcth-  -Inventor  and 

Manufacturer. 

Flexible  diaphragm  valve-cock,  for  water;  an  application 
of  canvas  water  proofed  by  vulcanized  India-rubber,  which, 
being  pressed  upon  the  aperture  in  the  metal  casing  by 
means  of  a  screw,  prevents  tho  flow  of  water.  Section  in 
brass. 

Double  diaphragm  valve-cock,  for  water.  Tho  uppi  r 
diaphragm  is  held  to  its  seat  by  the  pressure  of  the 
column  of  water  upon  tho  lower  diaphragm;  this  arrange¬ 
ment  is  important  when  d  os  i  ml  do  to  open  the  valve  its 
full  area,  by  a  quarter  revolution  of  a  thread  or  screw,  a 
it  admits  of  a  treble  thread  being  used.  (Section  in  bra-- 


Fig.  1. 


A  berry,  John,  29  Forth  Street,  Hackney— 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Improved  water-closet,  dispensing  with  all  cranks, 
wires,  valves,  casings,  &e. ;  fitted  up  on  improved  prin¬ 
ciples.  And  fixed  without  nails,  screws,  or  brads,  so  that 
it  might  be  taken  down  and  refixed  without  damaging 
walls,  paint,  or  paper. 


Downton,  J.,  4  Conant  Place,  Commercial  Road, 

L ime house — Patentee  and  Manufacturer. 

1  atent  water-closet;  its  principle  consists  in  bavin"  a 
force  pump  attached  to  the  basin,  aud  four  valves  alter¬ 
nately  shutting  against  the  water. 


Marsden,  Charms,  Waterloo  House,  Kinasland— 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

1  atent  ventilated  thimbles.  Elastic  finger  guards 
w  h  asdver  shieid  ;  scissors,  with  a  guide  on  the  Kindle’ 

or  J  SsreiKou1n-8  f°r  fiUing  lamPs>  &c->  with  naphtha 
spirits.  1  repelling  apparatus  for  the  arms  and  legs 


Description  of  the  patent  vulcanized  india-rubber 
water-tap.  Fig.  1  shows  the  tap  in  section. 

«  is  tlie  body  of  the  valve;  h  is  the  cover;  r.  is  th  ■ 
flexible  diaphragm  confined  at  its  edges,  and  serving  the 
purposes  of  a  rt  offing-box;  d  is  tho  valve,  which  is  held 
to  its  seating  by  the  pressure  of  tho  water;  c  is  the  handle, 
or  knob,  by  means  of  which  tho  valve  is  opened:  by  this 
arrangement  it  cannot  be  left  open.  There  are  other 
methods  for  opening  aud  closing  the  same;  the  arrows 
denote  the  waterway,  when  open.  Fig.  2  shows  tho  tap  not 
in  section,  and  Fig.  8  represents  another  form  of  the  tap. 

A  high-pressure  ball  or  cistern  valve.  A  cup-leather  is 
connected  to  the  diaphragm,  which  assists  the  ball  to  resist 
pressure.  It  cannot  become  fixed. 
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A  self-closing  valve-cock,  for  water.  The  diaphragm  is 
used  as  a  substitute  for  a  stuffing  Imx.  Section  in  brass. 

Another,  the  body  in  glass;  can  bo  made  in  metal.  A 
bail,  or  cistern  valve,  of  the  same  construction.  Section 
in  brass. 

(These  taps  are  also  exhibited  in  Class  5,  No.  478a.) 

flexible  diaphragm  stop-cock,  in  iron  ;  with  hose 
union;  and  hydrant,  with  iron  box  and  lid,  and  union 
hose  screw.  Cheap  fire  cock. 

Economic  lamp,  for  the  use  of  the  artizan,  which  burns 
vegetable  oil,  and  gives  a  light  equal  to  the  best  candle, 
the  cost  of  burning  being  a  penny  for  12  hours.  The 
same,  with  centre  body  in  glass,  to  show  the  internal 
arrangement.  This  lamp  is  shown  in  tho  annexed  cut. 

Description  of  the  cut. 

Fig-  1  •  A,  Cap. 

J 5,  Handle  for  raising  piston  1). 

C,  Valve  for  return-oil. 

E,  Fixed  tube. 

Fig.  2.  Wick  and  wire  bodkin. 

Fig.  b.  Nippers. 


A  self-acting  water-closet  apparatus,  connected  to  the 
main  water  supply.  Another,  in  which  tho  valve  admits 
t'uc  water  supply,  and  is  acted  upon  by  the  door.  A  blue 
basin  closet,  and  valve  affixed. 

Samples  of  tin  pipe  made  from  Cornish  tin.  Specimen- 
of  gun  metal  steam-cocks  and  locomotive  fittings. 

A  double  cone  union  joint,  for  connecting  pipes  without 
the  aid  of  solder. 

535  Price,  — ,  Inventor. 

Patent  washing  machine. 


539  Tasker,  Wieijam,  St.  James's  Road,  ffulir'i.e 

Designer  and  Manufacturer. 
Machine  for  washing,  wringing,  and  mangling. 

540  Wij.kinson,  — ,  —  Inventor. 
Improved  patent  mangle. 


541  Pearson, — ,  Lcc<L  -Inventor. 

Washing,  wringing,  and  mangling  machine. 


542  Tindai.i.,  E.  O.  D.  L.,  Satrborouijk — Inventor. 

Registered  mangle,  with  horizontal  spring  pressure. 
This  mangle  is  represented  in  the  adjoining  cut.  The 
application  of  the  horizontal  spring  is  also  seen  in  this 
illustration. 
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Tindall's  Registered  M  ingle. 


Napkin  press.  Kitchen  range. 


543  Reid,  James,  10  Tnomton  Place,  Aberdeen  —Designer 
and  Inventor. 

Model  of  a  bathing,  washing,  wringing,  and  mangling 
machine.  A  self-acting  cradle. 


541  Tabin,  Marc  Louis  Adam,  8  Nelson  St  r<xt,  4 fvrv- 
Crc  f  ut  Camden  Towi  Designer  and 
Inventor. 

Improved"  dust-pan,  with  a  reservoir  to  contain  the 
dust,  and  a  means  of  quickly  discharging  it. 

Rook  and  barrel-form  cartridge  pouches  for  sportsmen; 
for  the  protection  of  a  new  powder-and-ball  cartridge. 
Self-descending  reflective  nozle,  with  wire  and  shade. 
Gold  embroidered  pillar  candle  lamp,  magnifying  reflec¬ 


tor. 


53  G  Davis,  John  Benjamin,  6  b  lion  pell  Street — 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Registered  valve  for  steam,  water,  gas,  or  any  other 
fluid,  called  a  clear-way  valve,  intended  to  supersede  the 
common  plug-cock,  especially  the  larger  sizes. 


545  Stuttehd,  J.,  lianbnry — Inventor  and 
Manufacturer. 

New  mangle,  with  elastic  pressure,  which  may  lie  fixed 
either  to  the  wall  or  table.  The  elastic  pressure  is 
obtained  by  an  application  of  vulcanized  caoutchouc 
above  the  rollers.  It  may  be  used  as  a  table  oi  tixed  to 
a  wall,  being  compact,  simple,  and  efficient.  4  lie  fol¬ 
lowing  cut  represents  this  mangle;  seo  next  page. 


538  Adams,  John,  Selby — Producer  and  Manufacturer. 
Improved  washing,  wringing,  and  mangling  machine. 
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Stutterd’s  New  Elastic  Pressure  Mangle. 

Improved  portable  mangle,  on  the  same  principh 
Small  model,  of  varied  construction.  New  roller  window 
blind. 

546  Fryer,  Richard,  -1  Wood  Street,  Spilalfelds— 

Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

A  washing,  wringing,  and  mangling  machine. 
Double-acting  washing-machine,  by  which  one  perso 
can  wash  different  sorts,  or  first  and  second,  at  the  sam 
time.  Train  of  models  to  illustrate  the  same. 

547  Rarer  &  Co.,  65  Fore  Street ,  Cripplegatc — - 

Inventors  and  Manufacturers. 

A  revolving  mangle,  for  pressing  and  putting  a  gloss  oi 
linen  and  other  woven  fabrics,  &c.  Capable  of  manglim 
articles  of  great  length.  It  is  simple  in  its  construction' 
and  can  bo  worked  by  a  boy. 

548  Macalptnk,  Wm.,  /[ammo-smith— Inventor. 
Patent  washing  machine  for  washing  linen  in  hospitals 

or  cleaning  rags  for  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

A  patent  revolving  vessel  with  steam  apparatus  foi 
washing  heavy  goods. 

550  TtirpF.il  8c  Carr,  Mansion  /Souse  Place,  Cite— 
Patentees  and  Manufacturers. 
iorSm0nS  °f  C0lTUS^ed  iU,(1  1’lain  galvanized  iron, 
w'  S^'  Rain-water  pipe,  both  cast  and 

wrought,  guttering,  gas  and  water  tubes.  Chains  0| 

N.ml‘V  Hcr.ewa  ;  ships’  bolts;  wire-rope. 
Cast  tron  plvamzed  garden  sofas,  chaii-s,  and  flower- 
-sbinds.  Various  sorts  of  galvanized  wire-netting  ami 
fencing ;  also  galvanized  wire  for  telegraph  puimoses 
Cal vamzed  fenders,  fire-irons,  fire-guards,  fire-d 2  To 
Also  various  descriptions  of  ornamental  cast-iron  work 

ai  1  SlLan  T?eClTn,S  °f  hit8'  cnrb  stirrups, 

and  buckles  'llm  whole  intended  to  show  the  j,  1  , 

l"-ZXT  **  wl"*  th“ ',roc<*s  of  cm 

[The  procesa  of  galvanizing  i,  „„0  comparatively  new  to 
f  co,int,y.  it  having  been  introduced  under  a  French 
patent  granted  to  Mens.  Sorel,  about  eight  years  ago 
he  procc.ss  consists  in  giving  a  coating  of  metallic  zinc 
)wlucl,  zinc  should  be  of  the  purest  description)  to  any 
futudem  iron,  the  iron  being  first  chemically  prepared 
,f„“  TmT1!?  PcceecS)  for  the  rcccpii, . .  tin, 

Keen  i,„t  li.nitc,,  tii,  witlta’K  ft 

tait“a  n  Gm'«™'cnt  ha,  of  late  l„0„ 

varti  tor  ,.,J“  ‘  <m*  in  all  the  dock- 

tl'“  "avy  for  lidig  thTcti l™l°hcra 'U  U“  V0M°'" 


558  Kent,  George, 


329  Strand  Inventor,  Patentee,  and 
Manufacturer. 


Rotary  knife-cleaning  machine,  in  eight  sizes,  and  in 
section.  This  machine  is  represented  in  fig.  |.  |,v 
transverse  section,  in  which  the  position  of  the  knife 
and  the  arrangement  of  the  nibbing  surfaces  are  shown 
In  fig.  2,  a  perpendicular  section  is  given,  representing 
the  interior  of  the  machine.  In  fig.  aside  elevation 
is  shown,  with  the  apertures  for  the  knife. 
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Fig.  3. 


Kent’s  Patent  Rotatory  Knife-cleaning  Machine. 


Brushes  or  buffers  of  the  knife  machine.  Original 
American  knife-cleaner. 

Triturating  strainers  for  domestic  or  manufacturing 
purposes.  Rotary  cinder-sifter,  for  domestic  use.  Working 
model  of  the  same. 

554  Moukton,  J.,  New  Vava-haU,  Wohcrhampton- 

Inventor. 

A  mangling  machine. 

555  Harrison,  W.,  Fisher  Street.  llirmin/ham  - 

Manufacturer. 

Bright  and  tinned  round  and  oval  short-handle  frying- 
pans.  Bright  round  and  tinned  oval  hanging  frying-pans. 
Bright  round  long-handle  frying-pans.  Bright  round  and 
oval  bake-pans. 

Havannah  sugar-moulds  and  large  moulds  for  refining 
sugar,  tinned,  painted,  and  coated  with  “patent  glass 
enamel.” 

Tinned  small  mould,  for  refining  sugar. 

Sugar  bowls  and  skimmers,  tinned  and  coated  with 
“patent  glass  enamel.” 

556  Gidxkv,  Jkrk.miah  William,  /.'  ist  Dercham, 

Norfolk — Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Models: — an  improved  six-wire  strained  fence,  with 
gates  for  parks,  pleasure  grounds,  and  agricultural  pur¬ 
poses;  a  portable  iron  sheepfold,  on  wheels;  and  iron 
entrance  gates.  Sundry  pieces  of  ornamental  castings, 
for  gates,  palisading,  & c. 

Model  of  a  door,  fitted  with  lever  spring-drop,  to 
exclude  the  draught  from  below  the  door,  where  the  step 
or  sill  is  worn  away.  Invented  and  registered  by  Morris 
Gardiner,  of  Ashill,  Norfolk.  Full-size  lever  spring-drop, 
for  the  same  purpose. 


Model  of  hemispherical  stove  grate,  with  fire-brick 
back,  designed,  registered,  and  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Barwell  and  Co.,  of  Northampton.  Fender  for  the  same. 

Model  of  a  green-house,  with  economical  heating  appa¬ 
ratus,  registered  by  J.  N.  Gibbs,  Wendling,  Norfolk. 

Three  sets  of  ornamental  gotliic  hinges  for  church  doors, 
designed  by  S.  8.  Teulon,  Esq.,  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibitor. 

557  Watts  &  Hauton,  01  Shoe  Lane,  Holhorn — 

Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  pewter  articles,  quart  and  pint  drinking 
cups.  Melon-shaped  moulds  for  icing  puddings.  New 
pattern  ice-cream  moulds.  Warmer  and  cooler,  of  im¬ 
proved  construction,  for  confectioners’  counter,  to  keep 
soups  and  pastry  warm  in  winter,  aud  to  keep  ice  creams 
and  iced  water  cold  in  summer.  Oval  meat  dish.  Hot- 
water  dish.  Improved  hot-water  plate  and  stand.  Col¬ 
lection  or  communion  plate.  Hot  water,  butter,  and 
gravy  boat,  wicker  handle. 

Music  plate,  for  printing  music.  Title-plate,  for 
printing  title-pages. 

Brass  castings — various  patterns  of  animals,  busts, 
figures,  &c.  _ _ _ 

559  Baker,  W.,  1+  Allen  Street,  Gosicell  Street — 

Manufacturer. 

Awls,  bodkins,  steels,  and  other  implements,  for  shoe¬ 
makers,  carpenters,  &C. 

560  Farrow,  Chari.es,  1 8  Great  Tower  Street — 

Manufacturer. 

Corking,  bottling,  bottle-washing,  automaton  funnel, 
and  other  machines  used  in  the  management  of  wines 
and  other  liquors. 
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563  Hale,  Jambs,  Walsall-  Manufacturer. 

Spring  curb  hooks  for  bridle-bits.  Steel  spring  swivels 
for  shot-belts.  Powder-flasks  and  rifle-slings.  Spring 
hooks  for  dog  chains.  Pillar  chains.  Back  chains.  &e. 
Fancy  dog  and  parrot  chains.  Polished  steel  polo  chains 
for  pair-horse  carriages.  Stirrup-leather  buckles,  girth 
buckles,  &c.  Spring  billots  for  pillar  reins,  bridles.  &c. 
Plain  and  spring  coskeys  for  tandem  traces.  Fancy  chain 
dog  collars.  Polished  steel  trace  end  chains. 


565  Robertson,  Hugh,  Mil lujarie,  Scotland  Inventor. 

Cutter  gauge  for  cutting  a  square.  Machine  for  wash¬ 
ing  yarn.  Trap  for  shooting  pigeons.  Rat-trap. 


566  Pope,  William,  Bridge  Street,  Exeter — 
Manufacturer. 

Felt,  finished  state;  used  instead  of  leather,  for  pump 
valves,  and  for  shoeing  horses.  Same  material,  but  in  a 
different  stage  of  the  manufacture;  used  in  polishing 
marble  instead  of  the  lap;  and  for  back  collars  of  car¬ 
riage  wheels,  &c. 

Furnace  for  consuming  smoke,  with  apparatus  for 
producing  naphtha,  if  required. 


568  M'Clure,  John,  Galloway  House,  Gurlieston, 
Scotland — Inventor. 

Model  of  a  swing-door,  showing  four  ways  of  balancing 
the  same,  so  that  it  shuts  of  itself,  without  the  use  of 
springs  or  pulleys. _ 

570  Green,  Charles,  2  Portland  Street,  Brighton — 
Inventor. 

Machine  for  cutting  bread,  for  domestic  use,  in  uniform 
slices  of  different  thicknesses.  A  letter-box. 


571  Gray,  John,  Dunbar,  Scotian Manufacturer. 
Pattern  of  traps  for  killing  rabbits,  &c. 


572  English,  J.,  Epping,  Essex — Manufacturer. 

Entomological  fumigating  apparatus,  designed  to  drive 
lopidopterous  insects  from  their  natural  habitats;  and  also 
to  facilitate  the  capture  of  entomological  specimens.  The 
same  apparatus  is  also  useful  for  fumigating  plants,  and 
is  constructed  to  turn  with  a  winch,  being  enclosed  in  a 
mahogany  case  for  convenience  of  pocket  carriage. 


573  Colli noe,  Charles,  &  Co.,  65  Bridge  Bond, 
Lamhelli — Designers  and  Manufacturers. 

Working  models  of  patent  spherical  gate  hinges  and 
gate  fastenings.  The  patent  spherical  hinge  consists  of  a 
ball  revolving  in  a  cup  socket,  both  being  case-hardened, 
and  is  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  gates  and  doors.  The 
improved  gate  fastening  consists  of  several  bolts  thrown 
into  staplos  by  the  action  of  one  key  or  lever. 

Patent  spherical  and  rising  hiuges.  Doors  fitted  with 
the  rising  hinges,  rise  as  they  are  opened  clear  of  the 
carpet  or  mat  on  tho  floor,  and  close  by  their  weight 
acting  on  the  spiral  screw  of  the  hinge. 


574  Pinuer,  W„  &  Sons,  Sheffield  Works,  85  Travis 
Street,  Manchester — Manufacturers. 

Files.  Specimens  of  doctors  in  elastic  steel,  composi¬ 
tion,  German  nickel,  tntang  or  Chinese  copper,  and  cast- 
steel  ]*m  files,  used  by  calico  printers. 

Files  for  machine  makers. 

[The  term  “doctor,”  given  to  a  part  of  a  calico-print¬ 
ing  machine,  represents  a  long  blade  of  steel,  or  of  some 
other  metal,  which  is  applied  to  the  engraved  surface  of 
the  copper  print-cylinder,  for  the  purpose  of  removing  its 
superfluous  charge  of  colour.  The  adherence  of  the 
superfluous  colour  being  a  great  difficulty  on  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  tho  machine,  accident  led  the  inventor  to 

apply  a  knife-edge  to  the  revolving  cylinder  with  a  suc¬ 
cessful  result.—  R.  E.] 


575  BrADNACK,  1.  R.,  Great  Yarmouth  Inventor. 

Pair  of  summer  skates,  adapted  for  a  macadamised 
road,  or  any  firm,  level  surface. 

Model  of  a  door,  with  an  improved  fastening.  Im¬ 
proved  knocker  and  letter-plate  fora  door. 


576  Burrows,  Thomas,  Barnsley-  Inventor. 
Bed-joint,  intended  to  supersede  the  use  of  screws. 

577  H kih.ky,  G.,  Ireland — Inventor. 
Gas-cooking  apparatus. 


578  Learwood,  Thomas,  Truro — Inventor. 

Screw -driver,  of  considerable  power. 

Portable  walking-stick  stool,  made  of  lance-wood,  to 
imitate  cane.  Chair,  adapted  for  ladies’  schools,  cane- 
seat,  and  back  birch,  in  imitation  of  rosewood.  Fancy 
chair,  for  drawing-room,  birch,  with  willow  seat.  Windsor 
chair,  for  kitchen  use;  birch,  in  imitation  of  mahogany, 
and  French-polished. 


579  Cook,  Thomas,  Ann  Street,  Pluiustcad — Inventor  and 
Manufacturer. 

House  alarum,  to  be  fixed  to  doors  or  windows,  to 
prevent  them  being  opened  at  night  without  making  a 
loud  report.  The  same,  in  gardens  or  shrubberies. 


580  Armstrong,  James,  jun.,  10  Pollen  Street, 

Maddux  Street,  Jieyent  Street -  Manufacturer. 
Dressing  and  other  combs,  tortoiseshell  and  horn  cases; 
metal  combs  and  whisker  combs. 


581  Hughes,  IIksketii,  72  Charles  Street,  City  Itoad — 

Inventor. 

Patent  gauffering  machine,  dispensing  with  hand  labour. 

582  Hayward  Brothers,  1%  Ulackfriars  Road- 

Inventors  and  Manufacturers. 

Sheri  ogham's  registered  ventilator;  made  of  iron  ja¬ 
panned,  for  the  admission  of  fresh  air  into  a  room  without 
draught. 

583  Leaver,  James,  Cwkham,  near  Maidenhead — 

Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

A  corona  lucis  for  lighting  a  church,  tiie  pattern  being 
the  leaf  and  branch  of  ivy,  with  the  branch  made  in  one 
piece. 

584  IIaynes,  Joseph,  88  St.  James’s  Street — Inventor. 
Apparatus  for  extracting  corks,  by  applying  a  lever  and 

screw  of  peculiar  construction. 


587  Knight,  T.  W.,  33  Urgent  Terrace,  Widcomb,  Bath 
— Inventor. 

Bolt  for  folding-doors,  which  fastens  on  closing  the 
right-hand  door. 

591  BlSHOPP,  Rev.  John,  M.A.,  11  Canterbury  Bow, 
Bennington  Boad — Inventor. 

Rotary  cinder  sifter.  The  cinders  are  expeditiously 
sifted,  and  (without  opening  the  machine)  are  afterwards 
made  to  fall  down  instantly  into  the  coal  scuttle,  so  that 
no  dust  can  possibly  escape  to  cause  any  annoyance. 


592  Hockin,  Charles,  38  Duke  Street,  Manchester 
Square — Part  Owner  and  Agent. 

Carson's  patent  meat  preserver,  consisting  of  a  syringe 
or  force  pump  without  a  valve,  which  injects  fluids  into 
animal  substances  and  preserves  them  from  the  centre  to 
the  surface;  a  joint  is  salted  in  ten  minutes  instead  of 
fourteen  days;  meat  can  be  flavoured  as  salt  meat,  and 
still  the  gelatinous  part  be  retained. 

By  injecting  a  few  ounces  of  brine  or  syrup  into  the 
soft  part  of  a  joint,  it  may  be  kept  many  days  beyond  the 
usual  time. 
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594  Jenktnson,  Jam&8,  21  President  Street, 

( l  nsirell  Street — ]  nventor. 

Improved  blind  roller  and  spring  bracket.  The  spring 
is  introduced  into  the  bracket  instead  of  the  roller,  in 
order  to  make  the  apparatus  more  simple,  neat  and  cheap, 
and  less  liable  to  get  out  of  repair.  The  roller  can  bo  re¬ 
moved  from  the  bracket,  and  the  blind  slid  into  a  dove-tail 
groove.  Stove  with  descending  Hue. 


595  Moore,  J.,  38  Clerkenwell  Close — Proprietor. 
Patent  lever  ventilator  for  any  form  of  window. 


597  Azulay,  Bonby,  Rothcrhilhe — Inventor. 

Hot- water  bottle  bath;  with  double  sides,  and  between 
them  a  non-conducting  substance.  Gas-stoves. 

A  washing-copper  and  trough,  heated  by  gas;  the  water 
keeps  hot  the  whole  time  of  washing,  and  is  regulated  at 
pleasure.  Flat-irons  heated  by  gas. 

Window-roller  bracket  spring.  The  roller  may  be 
released  without  cutting  the  cord.  Should  the  cord 
break,  the  roller  cannot  jump  out  of  bearing,  t\s  there  is 
no  slit. 

600  Wenham  Lake  Ice  Company,  1G4a  Strand — 
Manufacturers. 

Ice  safe  or  refrigerator,  for  keeping  wine  and  provisions 
cool:  lined  with  the  patent  glass  enamel. 

Syphon  water  filter,  capable  of  instant  adaptation  to  any 
existing  cistern  or  water-butt,  invented  by  Alfred  Bird. 

[The  solid  masses  of  ice  brought  to  England  from 
America,  are  obtained  from  freshwater  lakes.  The 
Wen  ham  Lake  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  is  not  far 
from  Renton,  and  is  situated  in  a  hilly  district.  A  com¬ 
plete  ice-cutting  establishment  exists  at  this  lake,  and 
when  the  ice  is  a  foot  thick  it  is  cut  by  a  peculiar  plough, 
drawn  by  a  horse.  The  blocks  are  cut  with  an  ice-saw, 
drawn  to  the  ice-store,  and  for  a  time  kept  there.  15,000 
or  20,000  tons  of  ice  can  be  stored  at  one  time  in  this 
repository,  whence  it  is  despatched  by  rail  to  the  market. 
About  400  tons  of  ice  in  a  day  are  frequently  carried 
away.  The  annual  consumption  is  enormous. — R.  E.J 


601  Keith,  George,  36  Piccadilly — Manufacturer. 
Ling’s  patent  mahogany  ice-safo,  for  the  preservation 

of  all  kinds  of  provisions,  ieeing  wines,  water,  &c. ;  the 
same  in  deal.  Ling's  patent  metal  ice-box  for  hot  climates. 
Gabion’s  ice-box.  Domestic  apparatus  for  making  ice¬ 
creams.  Wine  freezers.  Apparatus  for  making  ice-creams 
by  the  aid  of  freezing  powder.  Iee-maker,  for  freezing  a 
small  quantity  of  water  in  tubes  with  the  freezing  powder, 
for  medical  or  other  purposes.  Registered  ice-plane. 
Coffee  or  chestnut  roaster. 

‘‘Magic  mirror,”  which  is  said  to  resist  the  condensa¬ 
tion  of  the  breath  on  its  surface  in  cold  weather. 

Liquid  meter  (in  action),  for  measuring  water,  spirit, 
or  any  kind  of  liquid,  adapted  for  distilleries,  water  com¬ 
panies,  See. 

602  Holland,  Thomas,  40  South  Audley  Street — 

Manufacturer. 

Improved  brass  cock  for  kitchen  boiler. 


604-  Hely,  Alfred  Augustus,  16  Manchester  Buildings, 

1 1  est  in  uistcr —  Inventor . 

Patent  cork-driving  apparatus  and  vent-bottle.  The 
former  is-  applicable  to  the  corking  of  any  description 
of  bottles,  but  especially  to  the  “vent-bottle,”  which  is 
simply  an  ordinary  bottle  with  a  small  orifice  under  the 
rim,  through  which,  on  the  cork  being  suddenly  com¬ 
pressed  into  the  neck,  the  quantity  of  liquid  displaced  is 
ejected. 

Sliding  candle-lamp.  A  contrivance  for  preventing 
caudles  from  guttering,  and  facilitating  the  use  of  a 
snuffless  wick  in  common  tallows. 


Chemical  vase,  showing  the  application  of  oil  to  the 
disinfection  of  noxious  matter,  by  confining  the  effluvium 
under  water,  or  directing  its  escape  through  a  tube  into 
the  air.  Water  is  poured  into  a  vessel,  and  a  pipe 
is  let  down  until  the  water  rises  about  one-third  in  the 
pipe.  Oil  is  then  poured  upon  the  water  to  fill  the  pipe 
another  third.  The  matter  drops  through  the  oil  into 
the  water  in  the  tube,  where  it  is  freed  of  any  oily 
particles  it  may  have  gathered  in  its  passage  through 
the  oil,  and  finally  deposits  itself  in  or  upon  the  water 
in  the  body  of  the  vessel. 


606  Bentley,  W.  H.,  Bedford — Inventor  and 
Manufacturer. 

Garden  irrigator,  for  watering  plants  and  flowers. 

Cooking  apparatus,  for  boiling  and  steaming,  and  gene¬ 
ral  culinary  purposes. 

Self-acting  chimney-pipe,  intended  to  obviate  the  in¬ 
convenience  of  smoky  chimneys. 

Self-acting  kitchen-range,  upon  a  new  principle.  Ra- 
moneur  apparatus,  for  sweeping  chimneys  without  the 
aid  of  climbing-boys. 

Universal  tea-kettle,  which  “  will  boil  two  gallons  of 
water  in  ten  minutes.” 

Alarm  lock  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property. 
Registered  stove.  Improved  coffee-pot.  Improved  filter¬ 
ing  cistern. 


607  Daniell,  J.  C.,  Limpley  Stoke,  near  Bath —  . 

Inventor. 

Piece  of  ordnance,  loaded  at  the  breech  instead  of  the 
muzzle,  it  cau  also  be  loaded  and  discharged  in  less  than 
half  the  time  taken  to  load  ordinary  guns,  and  requires 
only  half  the  powder  to  each  charge. 


609  Hughes  &  Ki  miser,  106  &  107  Shoe  Lane,  Fleet  Street 

— Manufacturers. 

Copper-plate  for  line  engraving.  This  plate  has  been 
extended  three  inches  by  hammering,  and  is  as  hard  and 
highly  polished  as  the  material  will  admit. 

Steel  plate  for  mezzotinto  engraving,  prepared  with  the 
finest  surface,  and  of  even  temper  throughout.  Thin 
steel  plates,  similar  to  this,  were  first  invented  by 
Richard  Hughes,  in  1822. 

[The  intention  of  extending  the  surface  of  a  copper¬ 
plate  by  hammering,  is  to  condense  its  molecular  struc¬ 
ture,  as  far  as  that  can  be  accomplished  by  mechanical 
means.  In  this  process,  a  very  large  amount  of  latent 
caloric  is  developed— it  might  be  almost  said  to  be  forced 
out. — R.  E.] 

610  Morewood  &  Rogers,  Steel  Yard  Wharf,  Upper 

Thames  Street — Inventors  and  Proprietors. 

Specimens  of  rain-water  gutters  and  heads,  and  mould¬ 
ings  for  architectural  purposes,  made  of  the  exhibitors’ 
patent  galvanized  tinned  iron.  These  mouldings,  at  a 
small  expense,  add  to  the  appearance  of  a  building,  are 
free  from  liability  to  rust  and  discolour,  aud  may  be 
painted  to  resemble  stone. 

Patent  galvanized  tinned-iron  pipe,  for  conveying  water 
or  gas;  its  recommendations  are  economy,  cleanliness, 
and  freedom  from  the  bad  consequences  that  frequently 
attend  the  use  of  lead  pipes  for  conveying  water. 

Samples  of  patent  galvanized  tinned  iron  wire  for 
electric  telegraph,  fencing,  and  other  purposes. 

Samples  of  patent  galvanized  tinned-iron  chain  of 
various  sizes. 

Piece  of  the  exhibitors’  patent  leaded  sheet  iron ;  appli¬ 
cable  for  making  baths,  water-cans,  gas-meters,  and  most 
of  the  purposes  to  which  tin-plate  is  applied,  is  much  less 
expensive  than  that  material,  and  weara  better. 


611  Mitchell,  James,  Stonehaven,  Scotland — Inventor. 

Tin-plate  pipe-tops.  German  silver  pipe-tops,  and 
sterling  silver  pipe-tops,  with  chain  and  picker.  Malleable 
iron  tobacco  pipe,  invented  by  the  exhibitor. 
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612  Hampden,  John,  448  West  Strand—  Co-Proprietor 
and  Agent. 

New  and  improved  fire  escape;  also  “r  ' 

scaliu"  ladder,  scaffolding,  &c.;  made  entirely  of  n  on 

Williams's  temporary  rudder,  stated  to  be  cape  j  t 
being  shipped  at  sea  in  any  weather. 

Scott’s  elastic  door  and  gate  spring. 

Nash's  air-tight  jar  for  oil,  ink,  blacking,  Ac. 

|,ov. sol's  tea-urn.  A  tea-urn  and  tea-pot  are  here  com¬ 
prised  in  one  vessel,  each  distinct  m  itself.  Tftoia _  the 
same  tap  may  be  drawn  tea  or  water,  as  required.  » 
heated  bv  an  iron  heater,  spirit  lamp,  or  gas  jet. 

Improved  China  and  glass  letters  for  shop  fronts,  Ac. 

014  Durham,  T.  D.,  16  Linton  Street,  New  Sorth  Road. 

Islington — Manufacturer. 

Registered  hot-air  funnel  kettle  for  boiling  water  on  a 
common  fire  in  a  few  minutes. 


630  Common,  John,  Melrose,  Scotland — Manufacturer. 

Slide  ball-cock,  capable  of  standing  a  great  pressure  of 
water.  Invented  by  the  exhibitor. 

633  Burney  &  Bellamy,  Mill  \Y  tit,  l’oplar  -Designers 

and  Manufacturers. 

Tanks  for  water,  biscuits,  oil,  and  paint. 

Cistern  for  bouse  supply,  or  forliolding  oil,  tar,  or  spirit. 
Barrel  for  oil,  tar,  or  spirit,  with  cock;  air  and  water 
tight.  _ _ _ 

634  Masters,  Thomas,  309  Regent  Steed  -Inventor  and 

Manufacturer. 

Aerating  and  soda-water  machines.  Freezing  machines, 
and  preserving  and  cooling  apparatus.  Rotary  knife- 
cleaning  machines. 

The  annexed  engravings  represent  the  aerating  and 
freezing  machines,  and  also  the  rotary  knife-cleaning  ma¬ 
chine. 


615  Gray,  John,  11  Tnterleith Rom,  I'dinhnrjh—  Inventor- 

Registered  gravy  dish  for  separating  the  liquid  fat  of 
rots  ted  or  boiled  meat  from  the  gravy  at  table. 


(ilti  Hanson,  Jons.  Huddersfield --Inventor,  Patentee, 
and  Manufacturer. 

Samples  of  patent  manufactured  lead. 

620  Sears,  Robert,  2  York  Street ,  Middlesex  Hospital— 
Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

A  block  tin-plate  coffee  filterer,  with  spirit  lamp  to 
boil  water  on  the  table;  it  may  be  used  with  or  without 
the  lamp. 

Small  cooking  apparatus,  for  chops,  steaks,  or  cheese, 
with  spirit  lamp  designed  to  produce  a  powerful  heat. 
Tea-kettle  to  boil  water  on  the  table. 
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621  Rtdi.f.v  Sc  Edser,  Vincent.  Sguare,  Westminster,  and 

St.  James’s  Terrace ,  Yanxhall  Bridge  Hoad — Inventors. 

Working  model,  one  quarter  of  the  full  size,  showing  a 
part  of  the  interior  of  a  house  with  staircase,  having 
patent  safety  doors  and  apparatus  attached,  by  means  of 
which  persons  cannot  enter  or  leave  the  house  without 
giving  immediate  alarm  ;  the  apparatus  also  indicates 
th at  part  of  the  house  which  the  persons  entered  or  left. 
It  is  applicable  to  iron  chests,  bankers’  rooms,  ware¬ 
houses.  See.,  and  can  be  adapted  to  existing  buildings  at 
a  moderate  cost. 


622  Taylor,  Joseph,  Wolverhampton — Inventor  and 
Manufacturer. 

Bramah  locks,  with  guards.  Improved  balance  detector 
lever  locks.  Barron’s  chest  and  latch  till-lock.  Full- 
warded  chest  and  tumbler-locks,  & e. 


626  Cunningham,  Albert  Robert,  Addison  Iload, 
Kensington — Inventor. 

Registered  knife-cleaner  and  sharpener  The  leathers 
are  fixed  on  this  board  in  diagonal  lines  with  intermediate 
spaces,  to  secure  a  constant  and  equal  distribution  of 
emery,  and  a  great  amount  of  friction  on  the  blade  of  the 
knife.  A  steel  is  fixed  diagonally  for  the  purpose  of 
sharpening  when  required. 


02/  k  arrau,  William,  Leicester — Inventor  and 
Manufacturer. 

Zinc  fountain,  with  figure,  made  by  hand,  without  the 
aid  of  casting  or  stamping. 

Improvement  for  sash  windows,  to  work  without  lines, 
pulleys,  or  weights. 

Cylindrical  bed-warmer,  which  can  also  be  used  for 
airing  linen,  See. 


bJS  Sh.we,  W  .  J.,  74  Mailing  Street — Manufacturer. 

1  atent  oven,  having  the  heating  apparatus  within 
adapted  to  domestic,  chemical,  and  shipping  inn-noses 
the  same,  with  hot  or  drying  closet. 


Aerator.  Freezer.  Knife-cleaner. 

Freezing  jugs  and  cooling  decanters,  percolators,  wine- 
coolers,  butter-coolers,  new  forms  of  anti-corrosive 

self-acting  taps,  cooling  and  beating  apparatus,  Ac. 

636  IIart  &  Sons,  .">t.  A  .r» 5  Wgeh  Str<  7,  Strand 

Manufacturers. 

Improved  door-knobs  and  finger-plates  in  brass,  china, 
glass,  and  fancy  woods;  the  knobs  mounted  with  Pitt's 
patent  self-adjusting  spindles. 

Dr.  Arnett’s  ventilating  chimney  valves;  improved. 

Ironmongery  for  cottages. 

[The  ventilating  valve  of  Dr.  Arnott  is  a  very  simple 
apparatus.  It  consists  essentially  merely  of  a  balanced 
flap  protecting  an  aperture  into  the  shaft  of  a  chimney. 
The  rapid  ascent  of  the  heated  current  of  air  up  the 
chimney,  draws  a  constant  supply  of  air  from  the  room, 
at  that  part  of  an  apartment,  near  the  ceiling,  where 
heated  and  vitiated  air  is  most  abundantly  present.  The 
valve  is  adjusted  by  its  balance,  so  that  the  entrance  of 
smoke  is  prevented  by  its  closure. — R.  E.] 

637  Riddle,  William,  East  Temple  Chambers — 

Inventor. 

1.  Self-supplying  pencil  eases.  The  reserve  is  at  the 
point,  and  each  lead  supplies  itself  by  merely  turning 
back  the  wire  in  the  usual  manner. 

2.  Ever-pointed  pencils  in  cedar  and  ivory.  One  object 
has  been  to  construct  a  cedar  pencil  that  docs  not  require 
cutting. 

3.  Reservoir  gold  pons,  containing  a  large  supply  of  ink. 

4.  Inkstands,  extending  pencil-cases,  and  penholders. 

5.  Folio  clips,  for  holding  papers.  6.  The  self-igniting 
gas  burner.  7.  The  porte  tlacon,  or  wine  handle. 

S.  The  latch  and  bolt  union,  combining  the  advantages 
ol  each  in  one  contrivance.  9.  Hat  pegs. 

10.  A  marine  hand  signal  lamp,  to  be  used  in  fogs  and 
emergencies  at  sea.  It  may  be  instantaneously  lighted. 
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INCLUDING  LOCKS  AND  OJiATES. 

L.  M.  N.  0.  18  to  20,  &  25  to  27  ;  <  >.  1),  &  I’.  3  to  29. 


1 1.  Decanters,  with,  self-acting  stoppers,  and  other  im¬ 
provements. 

12.  A  “rose”  shower-bath,  with  a  flexible  tube,  in¬ 
tended  to  be  attached  to  the  house  cistern. 

13.  Model  of  part  of  a  vacuum  shower-bath,  which  is 
filled  by  creating  an  instantaneous  vacuum. 

14.  Metal  jugs,  with  improved  lids. 

15.  A  jar,  the  cover  of  which  dipping  into  mercury 
will  be  air-tight.  The  novelty  consists  in  the  mercury  not 
spilling,  even  if  the  jar  be  turned  upside  down. 

16.  A  looking-glass,  with  rotary  base. 

17.  Model,  illustrative  of  a  railway  carriage,  lighted 
by  an  improved  system  of  applying  compressed  coal  gas. 

18.  Plan  or  model,  illustrative  of  a  new  system  of  cocks 
and  pipes,  for  extinguishing  fires  in  steam  ships,  by  means 
of  the  steam  from  their  boilers. 

19.  A  sea  or  boating  hat,  with  self-inflating  lining, 
useful  in  case  of  accidents  on  the  water. 

20.  A  milk-can  for  railway  conveyance. 

21.  Corkscrews,  with  wire  nippers. 

2‘2.  A  suspensory  couch,  for  removing  wounded  men 
and  invalids  from  their  beds  with  ease:  it  is  intended  for 
hospital  purposes. 

23.  Label  dampers.  24.  Improved  foot-bath. 

25.  The  “inverted”  reading  easel,  which  holds  a  book 
downwards  to  the  eyes  of  a  reclining  person,  and  admits 
of  the  leaves  being  readily  turned  over. 

26.  Apparatus  for  heating  curling  or  other  irons  by  gas. 

27.  Flat-irons,  with  detachable  handles,  intended  to  be 
always  cool.  One  handle  will  fit  any  number  of  irons. 

28.  Convex  circular  lens  lamp  shade,  of  novel  effect, 
and  concentrating  a  band  of  light. 

29.  Portable  gas  and  air  furnace,  exhibited  for  cheap¬ 
ness. 

30.  Model  of  a  railway  accident  buffer,  consisting  of  a 
large  helical  spring  coil  on  wheels,  exhibited  for  simpli¬ 
city  and  presumed  powers  of  elastic  resistance. 

31.  Detector  bolt  for  cupboard  double  doors,  which 
must  be  fastened  before  the  cupboard  can  be  locked. 

32.  Gutta  percha  hinges. 

S3.  Chemists’  “  inverted  ”  bottle,  air-tight.  The  stop¬ 
per  need  not  to  bo  held  in  the  hand. 

34.  Door  knobs  of  ornamental  glass;  of  new  invention. 

35.  Model  of  a  zinc  chimney,  covered  with  a  felt  non¬ 
conductor,  to  preserve  a  hot  ascending  current,  and  thus 
cure  smoky  chimneys. 

36.  Scouring  paper  made  from  pounded  kiln-burnt 
coke,  which  has  been  recently  discovered  to  possess 
properties  adapted  for  this  purpose. 

37.  Specimens  of  jet  and  opal  glass,  suggested  as 
adapted  for  pianoforte  keys. 

38.  Mining  safety  lamp,  glazed  with  talc,  and  suitably 
guarded  from  flying  splinters  of  coal. 

In  the  preceding  list.  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  10,  13,  17,  and  28, 
are  articles  for  which  patents  have  been  taken  :  and  Nos. 
4,  5,  6,  7,  9,  11,  12,  14,  16,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26, 
29,  30,  31,  32,  and  33,  are  articles  which  have  been  regis¬ 
tered. 

638  Navi.oii,  J.,  121  Radnor  Street,  Hulme — Inventor. 

Lamps  for  pillars  resting  on  the  ground;  and  for 
brackets  affixed  to  the  wall. 


639  Machell,  Thomas,  2  Carlisle  Street,  Soho — 

Inventor. 

Patent  “Barrington  lamp.”  Patent  portable  shower- 
bath,  adapted  for  travelling  carriages. 


640  Nixey,  W.  G.,  22  Moor  Street,  Soho — Inventor. 

Patent  till,  or  cash -receptacle,  for  the  prevention  of 
fraud,  &c.  Each  sum  of  money  paid  is  kept  separate  in 
its  progress  to  the  common  till. 

Fire-escape,  convertible  into  a  moveable  seat  or  an 
iron  deed-case. 

Flexible  cement.  Immersed  in  water  at  120  degrees 
Fahrenheit  it  becomes  adhesive  and  ductile,  and  hardens 
to  the  consistency  of  gutta  percha  when  cold;  may  be 


made  of  any  colour;  and  to  fasten  metal,  marble,  glass, 
earthenware  goods,  &c.,  to  wood,  or  to  each  other. 


641  The  Coai-brook  Dahe  Company,  Coalbrook  Rale — 
Inventors,  Designers,  and  Manufacturers. 

Iron  and  bronze  castings  from  the  Coalbrook  Dale 
Foundry,  Shropshire,  the  materials  of  the  former  (speci¬ 
mens  of  which,  in  their  various  stages,  are  exhibited  in 
the  department  of  “  Paw  Materials  ”)  being  produced  and 
supplied  by  the  neighbouring  works  of  Horsehay,  also 
belonging  to  the  Coalbrook  Dale  Company. 

[Shropshire  is  rich  in  ironstone,  limestone,  and  coal, 
the  three  great  requisites  for  the  production  of  iron  for 
commerce,  and  the  site  of  the  Dale  was  first  chosen  for 
the  erection  of  an  iron  foundry,  from  the  facilities  for 
water  power  afforded  by  tho  rapid  descent  of  its  brook 
into  the  Severn.  Water  power  has  since,  however,  been 
almost  entirely  superseded  in  the  works  by  steam.  The 
first  single  foundry  in  the  Dale  was  commenced  200  years 
ago,  and  has  been  in  the  family  of  the  present  proprietors 
nearly  150  years,  during  which  time  it  has  been  steadily 
increasing;  and  the  picturesque  and  once  sequestered 
valley  is  now  busy  with  the  life  and  labour  of  500  men 
and  their  families,  the  foundries  and  workshops  of  the 
Company  filling  the  larger  portion  of  the  bottom  of  the 
Dale,  while  the  slopes  of  the  hills  are  occupied  by  coppice 
and  fields,  and  by  the  houses  and  gardens  of  the  work¬ 
men  employed. 

The  total  number  of  men  and  boys  in  the  employment 
of  the  Coalbrook  Dale  Company,  at  the  Foundry  and  at 
Horsehay,  is  between  3,000  and  4,000.] 

The  following  articles  have  all  been  invented,  designed, 
executed,  and  wholly  finished  at  these  works  (except 
where  otherwise  expressed)  : — 

General  Ornamental  Manufacture. 

Ornamental  park  entrance  of  cast-iron,  bronzed;  con¬ 
sisting  of  a  pair  of  principal  gates,  and  two  side  gates, 
hung  on  iron  pillars  of  new  construction,  combining  light¬ 
ness  and  strength,  having  finials,  emblematic  of  Peace, 
supporting  an  insular  crown  ;  also  on  either  side  an  ogee 
fencing,  terminating  in  stag’s-head  vases,  suggestive  of  a 
park.  In  all  comprising  a  frontage  of  60  feet.  Each  of 
the  four  gates  was  cast  in  one  piece.  English  design :  C. 
Crookes. 

These  park  gates  are  represented  in  the  accompanying 
plate  108. 

Ornamental  rustic  dome  of  cast-iron,  bronzed,  20  feet 
in  diameter  by  30  feet  high,  supported  by  six  double 
pillars,  with  finials  of  guarding  falcons,  and  surmounted 
by  an  ornamental  weather-rod,  and  a  vane  formed  by  a 
statuette  of  “  gEolus,”  modelled  by  John  Bell;  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  vane  is  46  feet  above  the  flooring  of  the  dome. 
The  structure  is  adapted  for  glazing,  as  a  green -house,  a 
summer-house,  a  covered  garden,  orchestra,  or  receptacle 
for  a  public  statue  in  metal  or  marble.  It  contains  an 
iron  castingof  the  “  Eagle-slayer,”  11  feet  6  inches  high,  in¬ 
cluding  the  pedestal.  The  eagle,  transfixed  by  the  arrow 
of  the  archer,  forms  the  centre  ornament  of  the  roof  of 
the  dome.  English  design:  C.  Crookes  and  J.  Bell. 

This  dome  with  the  “  Eagle-slayer,”  is  represented  in 
the  accompanying  plate  J 12. 

Ornamental  fountain  of  cast-iron,  bronzed,  seven  feet 
wide,  by  eight  feet  high,  with  group  of  “  Cupid  and  the 
Swan.”  The  group  forms  the  jet,  and  occupies  the  centre 
of  a  tazza,  ornamented  with  a  decoration  of  the  white  and 
yellow  water-lily.  English  design  :  John  Bell. 

Ornamental  chimney-piece  and  grate,  with  decorations 
illustrative  of  deer-stalking,  boar-hunting,  and  hawking. 
The  figures  are  of  cast-iron,  electro-gilt,  and  the  mould¬ 
ings  are  marbled.  The  grate  consists  of  burnished  steel 
front,  and  ornaments  in  bronze,  electro-gilt.  The  de¬ 
coration  connects,  in  one  design,  the  fender,  ash-pan, 
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and  grate.  The  fire-brick  for  the  back  is  in  one  piece, 
includin'*  the  bottom  of  the  grate,  on  winch  the  fire 
rests*  The  fender,  ash-pan,  and  grate  remove  m  one 
piece,  to  afford  greater  convenience  in  cleaning  the 
chimney.  The  ends  of  the  mantel-piece  are  decorated 
with  bronze  electro-gilt  and  glass  vases  ;  the  cent'- >  w 
enriched  with  a  bronze  group  of  the  >  Death  of  the 
Stag.”  Modelled  by  B.  W.  Hawkins,  designer. 

jWht  ornamental  grate,  composed  of  burnished  and 
spiinig  steel  front,  with  electro-gilt  ornaments,  novel 
panels  and  mouldings,  and  a  marble  mantel -piece,  r-ug- 
lish  design  :  Charles  Crookes. 

Black  cottage  register-grate  of  vcrj  simple  construction. 

Kitchen-range,  consisting  of  an  oven,  with  hot  closet, 
both  of  wrought  plate-iron,  with  dampers  of  novel  con¬ 
struction,  bv  which  the  flues  are  easily  cleaned;  a  large 
grate  for  fire,  with  portable  bars;  a  strong  back  boiler  of 
wrought  iron,  with  suitable  water  and  steam  taps,  it<>n 
cbim noy -piece  with  side  and  back  plates  complete;  the 
whole  with  steamer  attached. 

An  economical  close  fire -range  or  cooking  stove,  com¬ 
plete,  with  large  wrought  plate-iron  oven,  and  portable 
liars.  The  grate  is  lined  with  strong  fire-bricks,  and  fitted 
with  boiler,  steamor,  and  fish-kettle. 

Back  boiler-range,  of  new  pattern. 

Econom i  cal  cottage-range . 

Ornamental  cast-iron  fire-dog,  or  andiron,  from  an 
Italian  design. 

Ornamental  fenders,  in  steel,  bronze,  and  or-molu, 
complete  with  fire-irons. 


Ornamental  vase  and  base,  adapted  for  a  garden,  foun¬ 
tain,  or  other  ornament  ;  of  foreign  and  English  design. 
This  vase  is  represented  in  the  adjoining  plate  47. 

Ornamental  cast-iron  bronzed  flower  pot  stands,  of 
English  and  foreign  designs. 

One  of  these  stands  is  given  in  the  annexed  illustration. 

Serpent-handled  vase  and  base  for  earthen  pot,  with 
flowers  ;  classic  design.  This  vase  is  represented  in  the 
follow  i  i  lg  i  1 1  ustration. 


Coalbrook  Dale  Company’s  Bronzed  Flower  Tot  Sland. 


Coalbrook  Dale  Company's  Serpent-handled  Vase. 

Single  deer’s-head  vase  and  base,  for  earthen 
pot.  English  design. 

Intricate  iron  casting,  painted  in  white  and  gold, 
of  an  Elizabethan  looking-glass  frame,  with  branches. 
English  and  foreign  design. 

Intricate  iron  casting,  bronzed  and  marbled,  of  a 
ball-table,  arranged  with  pedestals  for  hats,  c-oats, 
and  umbrellas,  containing  also  a  pillar  for  a  lamp 
and  looking-glass,  with  boxes  for  letters  and  for 
brushes,  and  an  inkstand.  English  design. 

Garden-chairs,  of  rustic  ornament,  in  cast-iron 
bronzed. 

Hall-chairs  of  wrought  and  cast-iron. 

Cast-iron  chess-tables. 

Ornamental  stands  for  umbrellas,  in  cast  iron, 
bronzed,  with  loose  pans,  marbled. 

Hat,  coat,  and  umbrella-stands,  in  cast-iron, 
bronzed,  with  loose  pans,  marbled. 

Hall,  or  console-table,  in  cast-iron,  painted  in 
white  and  gold,  marble  top.  The  same  bronzed. 

Large  table,  with  cast-iron  legs,  painted  oak  ;  of 
classic  design. 

Ornamental  ventilators,  on  Dr.  Arnott’s  prin¬ 
ciple. 

Cast-iron  door-scrapers. 

Ornamental  gas-brackets,  of  cast-iron,  bronzed. 

Door  -knockers  and  porters,  of  cast-iron,  bronzed. 

Flower-stands,  white  and  gold,  with  china  bowls. 


47. 
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Iron  casting,  rough -dressed  from  the  mould,  being 
relievo  of  a  rustic  group. 

Various  small  Works,  of  Foreign  Dcsi/n,  cast  in  Front — 

A  pincushion.  Small  jug.  Monk  and  pedestal.  Pair 
of  pedlars  (man  and  wife).  Setter  dog.  Pointer  dog. 
Group  of  wild  horses.  Lion  and  boar.  Bear,  ■with  lamp. 
Small  copy  of  the  Florence  boar.  Knight,  in  armour,  on 
horseback.  The  bear  dentist.  Group  of  a  knight  and  a 
Saracen.  Group  from  the  battle  of  Aboukir.  Stag 
browsing.  Boar’s-head  and  deer’s-head  brackets.  Bear 
and  bag-pipes.  Bear  and  young.  Pair  of  goats.  Group 
of  an  Amazon  and  a  tiger.  Gilt  vase.  Inkstands.  Fruit 
or  card-plates.  Card-dishes,  on  pedestals.  Pastil  e-burner. 
Pair  of  dancers.  Female  figure,  with  fish.  Statuette  of 
“Hannibal.”  Pair  of  candlesticks.  Startled  stag.  Pointer 
and  hare.  Setter  dog,  “Setting.”  Setter  dog  (life  size). 
Greyhound  (life-size).  A  copy  of  the  Warwick  vase.  A 
pair  of  goats  at  play.  A  sheep  and  lamb.  A  pair  of  grey¬ 
hounds  at  play.  A  Barbary  home.  A  pair  of  small  deer. 
A  boy  and  swan  (paper  weight).  A  clock  with  goat. 

Statuettes  and  Groups  of  English  Design  “  The 
Battle,”  a  group  of  stags;  and  “The  Victory,”  a  group  of 
stags,  both  designed  and  modelled  by  B.  W.  Hawkins.  , 
Statuettes: — “The  Eagle  slaver,”  “ David  slinging,”  and 
“Cupid  Indignant,”  all  designed  by  John  Bell.  A  sta- 


a  t.uette  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Henry  Ross.  A  statuette  of 
Thalia,  from  the  one  in  the  British  Museum. 

Works,  life  size,  in  bronze  : — “The  Eagle-slayer,”  cast 
in  fine  bronze  and  chased,  by  the  Coalbrook  Dale  Com¬ 
pany,  from  the  design  and  model  by  John  Bell. 

“  The  arrow  of  the  archer  avenges  the  death  of  the 
lamb.”  For  the  duplicate  in  iron,  arranged  architectu¬ 
rally,  see  the  iron  dome  of  the  Coalbrook  Dale  Company. 

“Andromeda,”  exposed  to  the  sea  monster.  The  pe¬ 
destal  is  illustrative  of  the  story;  in  this,  as  in  the  other 
details,  the  object  was  to  unite  in  one  design,  a  statue 
and  ornament.  The  decoration  terminates  upwards  in  a 
pierced  comb,  in  which  lurks  a  diminutive  Cupid,  launch¬ 
ing  a  dart  at  Perseus.  Cast  in  fine  bronze,  seven  feet 
three  inches  high,  and  chased,  by  the  exhibitors,  from 
the  design  and  model  by  John  Bell. 

642  Mh.nf.r  &  Son,  FJccrpool,  Manchester,  and  47a 
Moon /ate  St. — Patentees  and  Manufacturers. 
Group  of  patent  holdfast  and  fire-resisting  safes,  of  the 
first  class,  with  outsides  of  half-inch  wrougbt-iron,  lined 
throughout,  with  the  exhibitors’  non-conducting  and  eva¬ 
porating  fire-resisting  chambers.  Exhibited  in  successive 
stages  of  manufacture,  to  show  the  internal  arrangement. 
The  safe  is  made  from  />  cwt.  to  .‘1  tons  each  in  weight. 

These  safes,  of  different  sizes,  and  applicable  to  different 
uses,  are  shown  in  the  annexed  illustration. 


Milner  &  Son’s  Patent  Holdfast  and  Fire-resisting  Safes. 


643  IIui.ett,  David,  55  Hijli  TTolbum — Manufacturer. 
Cut  chandeliers,  for  various  lights.  Etruscan  gas-lamp. 
An  ornamental  Gothic  lantern  with  stained  glass  panels ; 
this  is  shown  in  the  cut  on  the  next  page. 

Rutter’s  ventilating  gas  chandelier.  Gas  meter,  with 
apparatus  attached. 

Large  bronze  candelabrum,  copied  from  the  antique. 
This  candelabrum  is  also  represented  in  the  next  page. 


Five-light  ornamental  stand  for  gas. 

Glass  and  china  stands,  mounted.  Platow’s  patent 
automaton  coffee  urn,  designed  and  executed  in  silvci  by 
Barnard  &  Son. 

Steam  generator,  applicable  for  cooking,  heat  ing  water, 
&c.,  by  gas.  Dr.  Arnott’s  self-acting  ventilator. 

Gas  cooking  stove  and  kettle.  Bachelor’s  cooking 
apparatus. 
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Mnlctt's  Ornamental  (iotli'c  Lantern. 


I Iiilt'U’s  Antique  Bronze  Camlelal  rum. 


(J44  Skdowick  &  Taylor,  18U  I'incwliHy  -Designers 
and  Manufacturers. 

Glass  lustre,  with  drop  work  and  various  coloured  gloss 
flowers,  after  the  old  Venetian  style. 

Ornamented  metal  chandelier,  with  looking-glass  centre, 
in  panels,  chased. 

Registered  ornamental  chandelier,  for  gas,  with  griffin 
branches,  springing  from  blue  enamelled  globe,  with  imi¬ 
tation  candles. 

Registered  chandelier,  with  same  design,  for  wax 
candles. 

Pair  of  wall  lights,  after  the  old  Venetian  style,  with 
coloured  glass  flowers,  Ac.,  for  wax  candles. 

Crystal  glass  lustre  for  gas. 

Table  lamps  on  Herculaneum  pedestals. 

The  patent  diaphanous  reflector,  with  table  lamp. 

Registered  chased  candelabra.  Tripod  metal  stand. 
Various  patterns  of  table  glass. 

Lantern,  with  reflectors  for  lighting  the  outside  of 
houses. 

[  A  Venetian  historian  of  the  13th  century  says,  that  the 
Government  cherished  the  making  of  glass  a.-  the  apple 
of  its  eye.  A  Venetian  carrying  its  secrets  to  foreign 
countries  was  punished  by  the  imprisonment  of  his 
relatives,  and  if  possible  assassinated.  Noble  families, 
without  loss  of  caste  might  marry  the  daughters  of 
master  glaziers  of  Murano.  Glass  beads  and  emblems 
of  shoes  Formed  a  largo  article  of  traffic  with  the  East; 
the  manufacture  is  now  in  decay  at  Venice,  though 
beads  are  still  made.  R.  E.] 

045  Miller  &  Sons,  179  /’Are- //////,  and  370  O.,  (,,,■  ! 

— Inventors,  Manufacturers,  and  Proprietors. 

Patent  Admiralty  regulation  lights:  bright  light  at  the 
foremast  head,  green  light  on  the  starboard  side,  red 
light  on  the  port  side,  to  bo  used  when  under  weigh. 
The  form  of  those  lights  may  be  seen  by  the  annexed 
cuts. 


Miller  &  Sons'  Patent  Admiralty  Regulation  Lights. 

A  common  bright  light,  to  be  used  by  all  vessels  at 
anchor.  Model  of  a  steam -vessel,  showing  how  these 
lights  are  placed.  The  cut  on  the  opposite  page  rep  re 
sents  a  steamer  with  the  regulation  lights.  It  shows  the 
proper  position  for  these  lights,  in  order  to  obviate  the 
confusion  likely  to  arise  from  the  curving  of  the  rays  of 
light  over  the  bows  of  the  vessel. 

1  he  following  are  the  Admiralty  Regulations  which 
have  been  adopted  since  1840  by  all  maritime  nations  : — 

A  bright  light  at  the  foremast  head,  green  light  on  the 
starboard  side,  red  light  on  the  port  side — to  be  used 
when  under  weigh.  A  common  bright  light,  to  be  used 
by  all  vessels  at  anchor.  The  green  and  red  lights  are  so 
placed  at  the  side  of  the  vessel  that  the  rays  of  the  lamps 
cannot  cross  the  bows.  In  this  maimer  it  is  easy  to 
ascertain  the  position  and  the  course  of  the  vessel,  and  to 
avoid  collision  with  her,  since  the  coloured  lights  give  the 
most  certain  indication  as  to  whether  she  is  in  the  star¬ 
board  or  larboard  tack. 
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Specimens  of  Norman,  Gothic,  and  Elizabethan 
locks,  and  ornamental  steel  keys  of  various  styles  and 
patterns.  The  Gothic  lock  and  key  are  shown  in  the 
annexed  cut. 


1-1  <am>i  i  f  ( 


Chubb's  Gothic  l.ock  ami  Key. 

Patent  quadruple  and  rim  locks. 

Patent  fire-proof  safes,  for  bankers’  use,  and  model 
of  a  patent  well  safe.  The  cut  shows  the  form  and 
interior  of  the  fireproof  safe. 


Steamer  with  Miller  &  Sons-  Regulation  bights. 

The  following  statement  has  been  published  by  Capt. 
Denham,  F.R.S.,  which  shows  statistically  the  import¬ 
ance  of  these  regulations. 

Consequences  of  collision  at  sea  to  British  steameis  and 
sailing-vessels,  1845  to  1840. 


Damagkd. 

Tot  at.. 

- - - 

• -  Sunk. 

Seriously. 

Considerably. 

Slightly. 

Steam  Vessels  9 

Sailing  Vessels  270 

9 

180 

18 

668 

190 

1,720 

226 

2,838 

SnOWing  a  IUUU  Ol  .......  o  — 

life  and  property  at  sea,  apart  from  losses  through  bad 
navigation  and  stress  of  weather,  but  chiefly  attributable 

to  want  of  lights  and  look-out.  .  | 

Hand,  cabin,  and  deck  lamps,  various.  Carnage-root 
lamp,  with  an  improved  reflector;  and  a  tricolour  band 
lamp.  Railway,  tail,  and  side  lamps.  Engine  and  buffer 
lamps.  Wheel,  searchers’,  and  watergauge  lamps. 
Station  platform  lamps  (registered).  Double  semaphore 

lamp,  a  substitute  for  two  lamps. 

Table,  bracket,  and  back  lamps.  Reading  lamps  Gig 
and  dash-iron  lamps.  Hand  and  night  lamps  and  lanterns 
Police,  pocket,  and  reflecting  lanterns,  for  reading  at 
night,  and  other  purposes.  Improved  stable  lamps,  tor 
suspending  from  the  ceiling  or  wall.  W ax  illuminators. 
All  of  a  peculiar  construction,  having  short  separate  wicks, 
instead  of  ordinary  cottons. 

646  Chubb  &  Son,  57  St.  Pours  <  '  -Inventors, 

Patentees,  and  Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  the  exhibitors’  patent  detector  locks  and 
latches,  for  various  purposes.  The  cut  represents  the 
interior  of  one  of  these  locks  and  key. 


Chubb’s  Patent  Fireproof  Safe. 

The  case  coutaiuiug  the  Koh-i-noor  diamond.  This  case, 
which  is  represented  in  the  adjoining  engraving,  contains 
an  arrangement  for  elevating  and  depressing  the  diamond 
without  unlocking.  It  is  considered  to  be  impossible  to 
pick  the  lock  or  obtain  an  entrance  into  this  receptacle. 


•PHr" 

(  hnbb's  “  Koh-i-noor”  Diamond  Case. 


Chubb’s  Patent.  Detector  Lack  ami  Key. 
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[United 


[The  locks  on  this  principle,  for  ordinary  purposes, 
have  each  six  separate  and  distinct  moveable  tumblers  and 
a  detector.  If  a  surreptitious  attempt  he  made  to  open 
any  one,  immediate  notice  is  given  by  the  detector  on  the 
next  application  of  the  proper  key.  The  fire-proof  safes 
arc  made  of  strong  wrought  iron,  lined  with  hard  steel 
plates,  and  the  chambers  all  round  are  filled  with  non¬ 
conductors  of  heat.] 


G-17  Haywood,  J.,  &  Sox,  20  St.  James's  Walk,  and 
Suffolk  Street,  Clerketvrell — Manufacturers, 
hocks  used  by  cabinet-makers,  builders,  &c. ;  specimens 
of  gilding  and  engraving  applicable  to  every  description 
of  fancy  brass  foundry. 


048  Mayo  &  Bates,  Wolverhampton — Manufacturers. 

Door-lock  keys  in  different  stages  of  manufacture. 

[Several  manufacturers  are  exclusively  occupied  in 
making  keys,  in  their  rough  state.  The  majority  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  swages  or  points;  superior  qualities  are  from 
time  to  time  cast  of  malleable  iron  and  annealed.  They 
are  purchased  by  the  lock-makers,  and  cut  to  suit  the 
several  wards  in  the  locks  which  they  are  intended  for  — 
W.  C.  A.] 


049  The  Patent  Pointed  Screw  Company, 
Wolverhampton — Manu  facta  rei  'S . 

Patent-pointed  screws,  cast  out  of  malleable  iron, 
which  can  be  driven  into  wood,  without  boring  holes. 

[The  peculiarity  of  these  screws  is  in  their  mode  of 
production.  Other  screws  are  formed  from  iron  wire, 
the  head  being  forced  up,  and  the  screw  cut  in  a  lathe 
in  use  for  the  purpose;  these  are  cast  in  sand,  and  are 
singular,  from  their  being  so,  and  from  the  comparative 
sharpness  in  the  threads,  though  they  are  somewhat 
inferior  to  those  cut  by  ordinary  method. _ W.  C.  A.] 


649a  IIuefer,  John,  20  Wilderness  Rom,  Clerkcnwell _ 

Inventor  and  Manu facturer. 

Detector  chest  lock;  a  false  key  is  retained  in  the  loci 
till  the  proper  key  is  brought  to  relieve  it. 

Spring  iatcli,  padlock 

t  tag?  ’  ’  ™k*-  P01*"1109’  ant 


hundred  and  seventy-nine  millions  one  thousand  six  hun¬ 
dred. 

Copper  box  of  wards,  on  steel  plate,  for  iron  door. 

Four-bolt  brass  case  chest  lock.  Large  brass  padlock. 
Iron  case  two-sided  door  lock. 

Brass  case  book,  drawer,  spring-box,  and  portfolio 
locks. 

Brass  barrel  padlock.  Prison-door  lock.  Two-sided 
street-door  lock.  Large  iron  padlock. 

Brass  case  desk,  cupboard,  and  chest  locks.  Three-bolt, 
portfolio  lock.  Brass  case  padlocks.  Link  plate  <-m.. 
board  lock.  1 

Narrow  drawer  lock.  Brass  case  closet  lock.  Thin 
spring  box  lock. 

Box,  cut  cupboard,  book,  and  portmanteau  locks. 

Very  fine  ornamental  iron  casting. 

654  Giubons,  James,  jun.,  11  (ilrcrhauipton — 

Manufacturer, 

Improved  locks,  for  doors,  drawers,  park  -gates,  &c.  in 
various  styles. 

655  Carpenter  &  Tildesley,  Witfcnhall,  near 

Wolrerluimjitun — Manufacturers. 

Carpenter  and  Co.’s,  Sanders’,  Tihlesleys,  and  Baillies’ 
patent  locks.  Hock’s  patent  Gothic  case  locks.  Curry¬ 
combs,  various  patterns.  Elastic  horse-scrapers. 

[The  most  ancient  locks  are  those  which  have  been  in 
use  in  Egypt  for  upwards  of  4,000  years,  the  similarity 
of  which  with  those  of  the  Faroe  Islands  is  singular. 

I  he  most  ancient  lock  was  a  peg  lock  ;  its  outline  may 
be  seen  figured  among  the  hieroglyphic  representations 
on  Egyptian  tombs  and  temples. — \V.  (J.  A.J 

Registered,  and  other  latches.  Norfolk  thumb  mortise 
New  designs  in  iron  and  brass  padlocks.  Door-bolts 
Mortice  sash  locks  and  latches. 

[Wolverhampton  is  the  grand  centre  for  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  locks,  which  gives  employment  to  the  vast,  popu¬ 
lation  thickly  congregated  in  the  small  towns  of  Bilston, 
Lloxwich,  1\  illenhall,  Melsall,  and  other  hamlets  scattered 
around;  in  addition  to  this,  it  supports  no  small  number 
of  persons,  known  as  middle-men,  and  factors,  who  buy 
and  stock  the  locks  of  all  kinds  brought  to  them  by  the 
smaller  makers. — W.  C.  A.] 


0o0  Bigford,  H.,  Wolverhampton — Inventor  and 
Manufacturer. 

Improved  detector-lock. 

050a  Foster,  Richard,  1  York  Place,  St.  Georads 
.  AVist — Inventor. 

Self-acting  detector  lock,  applicable  to  safes,  doors  &c 
A  person  attempting  to  open  this  lock  by  a  false  kev  'can 
not  withdraw  the  key  without  injury.  3  3’ 

681  Gou'01'-  . CtorhsSM, 

p  ,  ...  '  '6/  Hoad — Manufacturer. 

,p™s-  «<> 


Go2  Gerish,  Francis  Wiu.iam,  Past  Road,  City  Road— 

A».  ,  .  Inventor  and  Manufacturer  ' 

nottecopW  '  °f  il  “  beK»™<1  the  key  can- 

A  ItanfJ S?1?  construction, 

out  o“  "ith  to  close  a  door 

053  Bramah  &  cTTjTT 7^Iinventora 

loess,  im^^bythreSwtom!1118  th®  Seeurifcy  of  the 

locks  will  admhkofeXhThe^ chSces^h^  of  changes  Omsc 

changes  are  computed  at  four 
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hiti.ey,  John,  Ashton,  near  Warrinjh 
Manufacturer. 


Aii.iiuuaccurer. 

Laso  of  wrought-iron  hinges,  of  various  descriptions. 

60/  Clark  &  Co.,  Shakspcarc  Foundry,  Wolverhampton 
*  atentees  and  Manufacturers. 
kp;^nt,enaniello<1  WM?  sauce -pans,  stew-pans,  pots, 
bow D  ’  l  5U!g‘Pa"S’  ,gn<Ilron8’  ‘‘igesters,  hand-basins, 
b  l  u  furnace-boilers,  spittoons,  stable- 

ouckets,  w  atercloset-pans,  8cc. 

tiimed^n enh"loll6d  tops,  imitation  of  marble,  and 
nSiiel * ant  cast-iron  hinges,  coffee-mill,  and  crimping- 


658  Osmond,  George,  19  Somers  Place  East,  New.  Road, 
r  ,  „  '-6  I'ancras — Inventor. 

Improved  fittings  for  roller-1, linds,  maps  &c  Lock 

of  Sde latDo  Withifbit  inside  tl,e  I"!*  of  key'instead 
11,^  L  T  r11’  ^tremely  difficult  to  unfasten  by 
for  don  1  1  l  1111  L<  ? 1(1  action.  Self-acting  bolts, 
one  door  I  S  a8  not  -f  locking 

larto  -i  I,-,,-,-  'i  !'  ljoltlI1o  the  other.  Sash -fastener,  simi- 

ISMS*  ^  ^ 

for  knobs  onnS  fT  Tin7  ]ooki'i'-?  passes,  a  substitute 
in  two  mrt  tl,e«Sta,Uklfli  fcbt'3’  are  made 

glass  fmne  and  I  /  i ‘'C  '  18,fixed  0,1  the  edge  of  the 
the  glass  is' put  inP  it  •  ^  ""  I  st:indllrd;  S(»  that  when 
a  small  lever  press,’,!  <1  Place ‘between  the  standards,  and 
pressed  down,  it  is  securely  fixed  between 
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the  standards ;  the  centres  will  sustain  the  glass  in  any 
position.  Manufactured  at  Birmingham  by  Messrs. 
Charlton  Brothers. 


659  Parkes,  Henry  William,  110  Strand— 

Manufacturer. 

Large  brass  padlock  with  18  guards,  on  a  new  principle. 


600  Harley,  (!.,  Warwick  Street,  Wolverhampton — 

Manufacturer. 

Patent  detector  locks,  for  trunks,  ledgers,  drawers, 
carpet  bags,  &c. 

601  Cartwright,  Daniel,  Leek — Proprietor. 

Alarm  lock;  on  an  attempt  being  made  to  pick  it,  a 

bell  rings,  and  when  the  bolt  is  shot  a  pistol  is  fired. 
By  moving  the  key  in  a  certain  direction  it  will  not  pass, 
and  the  lock  cannot  be  injured  by  turning  the  key  the 
wrong  way. 

0(53  Aunix,  C.,  Wolverhampton — Inventor  and 
Manufacturer. 

Specimens  to  illustrate  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  art 
of  making  locks,  containing  forty-four  different  move¬ 
ments  by  the  most  celebrated  inventors  in  the  lock  trade. 

Sections  of  locks.  Letter-bag  locks  and  ledger-locks, 
ornamented  on  a  new  plan. 

Lock  and  key  so  small  as  to  be  contained  within  half 
of  a  hemp-seed  husk  ;  and  small  materials  for  locks,  by 
two  boys  of  fourteen,  Henry  and  Frederick  Aubin. 

Secure  locks  and  latches  on  various  principles,  and  an 
original  method  of  ornamenting  tin  goods  and  panes  of 
glass.  _ _ 

004  Yates,  Henry,  St.  John's  Square,  Wolverhampton — 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Locks  for  trunks,  drawers,  &c. 


005  Lea.  William  &  John,  Wolverhampton — 
Manufacturers. 

Fasteners  for  sallies.  Alarm  bells  for  doors  or  shutters. 
Stays  for  French  casements. 

Gothic  binge,  handle  and  escutcheon.  Ornamental 
handles  for  locks,  &e. 

Brass  bell  handles.  Latches  for  closet  doors  and 
shutters.  Brass  cabinet  locks.  Registered  double-action 
rack  bolts  and  lock,  suitable  for  French  casements,  cup¬ 
boards  and  wardrobes;  also  for  hall,  warehouse,  and 
doors,  either  single  or  folding.  Model  showing  the 
registered  bolt.  Night  latches. 


667  Wiiitehoese,  Cornelius,  &  Co.,  Wolverhampton 

— inventors  and  Manufacturers. 

Tubes  and  fittings  for  steam,  gas,  and  water. 

Piece  of  amalgamated  Swedish  iron,  for  gnu-barrels. 

[The  exhibited  tube  is  deserving  of  notice,  as  the  first 
which  was  produced,  and  welded  without  the  aid  of 
internal  support.  Its  manufacture  may  bo  thus  de¬ 
scribed:-  Iron  of  the  proper  thickness  is  cut  into  strips, 
turned  up  until  the  edges  nearly  meet;  in  this  condition, 
the  tube  is  introduced  into  a  muttie,  and  when  sufficiently 
heated  is  welded  by  passing  through  a  pair  of  rolls  which 
are  placed  immediately  in  front  of  the  heating  apparatus. 
— VY.  C.  A.]  _ * _ 

668  Windle  &  Blyth,  Walsall — Patentees  and 

Manufacturers. 

Model  of  Strutt’s  patent  door  lock,  with  glass  front  to 
show  the  internal  mechanism.  Small  model  of  the  lock 
showing  the  manner  in  which  the  quadrants  can  be 
changed,  and  a  now  key  fitted,  so  as  to  render  a  lost  one 
useless.  Cabinet  or  drawer  lock,  with  springs  on  the 
quadrants,  and  padlocks.  Registered  locks  for  drawers. 
See. 

Finished  steel  pocket  corkscrews,  with  various  useful 
instruments.  Steel  phial  screws. 


Patent  compensating  steel  pens,  of  large  barrel  shape. 
Various  steel  pons. 

Patent  penholder.  This  penholder,  which  is  fitted 
with  springs  upon  which  the  lingers  rest,  is  intended  to 
give  the  feeling  of  elasticity  to  the  person  using  the  steel 
pen  which  it  carries.  It  is  shown  in  the  annexed  cut. 


Windle  nnd  Illvth's  I’alent  Penholder. 


668a  Tucker,  W.  IT.,  Taunton. 

A  double-action  detector  lock,  that  can  only  be  opened 
by  its  own  distinctive  key. 

669  Moreton  &  Langley,  22  Hush  Lane,  City,  and 

1 1  id  verb  am pton — Propri  etors . 

General  hardware,  for  building  and  household  purposes, 
including  locks,  and  other  articles,  as  prepared  for  home, 
colonial,  and  foreign  markets,  with  imitations  of  Spanish, 
Portuguese,  and  other  foreign  goods. 

[It  not  un frequently  occurs  that  the  rude  articles  fabri¬ 
cated  by  native  workmen  are  transferred  to  the  English 
manufacturers,  to  be  copied  and  sold  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  countries  in  which  the  originals  were  produced. — 
W.  C.  A.] 

670  Walters,  Benjamin  &  Philip,  100  North  Street, 

Wolverhampton — Manufacturers. 

Patent  locks  for  furniture,  doors,  &c. 


07  1  Pearce,  W.,  50  lliyh  Street,  Dumfries,  Scotland — 

Inventor. 

Safety-lock.  The  construction  of  the  fixed  wards 
renders  it  impossible  to  introduce  a  picklock  or  skeleton 
key.  Two  floating  wards  which  extend  toward  the  centre 
of  the  fixed  wards,  are  attached  to  prevent  a  picklock 
from  being  passed  round  the  edge  and  circumference  of 
the  fixed  wards.  The  main  bolt  has  three  protecting 
levers,  which  are  alternately  acted  upon  by  the  key.  Tho 
upper  level  has  a  brass  bar  upon  the  escape  slot.  The 
main  bolt  has  three  projections  to  tho  front  edge  of  the 
lock;  and  there  is  a  second  bolt,  thrown  by  the  same 
key  with  two  projections  betwixt  the  two  hinges,  pre¬ 
venting  any  dependence  on  tho  hinges. 


072  Mitchell,  John,  Redruth,  Cornwall — Inventor. 
Improved  pistol.  Newly-invented  safe  lock. 
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673  Lewis,  George,  High  Cross  Street,  Leicester — 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Lock  with  newly-invented  circular  levers  and  self- 
dividing  bitted  keys — which  precludes  the  picking  of  the 
lock,  or  any  improper  use  of  an  impression  from  the  key. 


674  Horton",  Amos,  Ashburton,  Devon — Inventor. 

Safety-locks  on  a  new  principle,  applicable  for  all  kinds 
of  doors,  dock  gates,  Ac. 


675  Downs,  William,  Long  Melford,  none  Sudbury,  Suffolk 

— Manufacturer  and  Inventor. 

Improved  twelve-bolt  lock,  adapted  for  plate-chests, 
banking-houses,  &c.  The  lock  is  fastened  on  the  centre 
of  a  door,  three  bolts  shooting  each  way.  After  the  key 
is  withdrawn,  when  locked,  the  interior  is  secured  by 
springs  and  rising  bolts,  to  prevent  its  being  picked. 

676  Tiirupp,  H.  J.,  5  George  Street,  Grosrenor  Square 

— Manufacturer. 

A  variety  of  hinges  of  different  patterns.  These  are 
rising  hinges,  and  are  constructed  on  Collinge’s  patent. 
The  cut  represents  a  simple  and  an  ornamental  form, 
with  the  ball  and  socket  joint  of  the  hinge. 


Tlirupps  Patent  Collins-e  Hinges  and  Axle 


Axles  upon  Collinge’s  patent.  The  cut  shows  this 
axle  at  a  with  the  collar  on,  and  at  b  with  the  same 
removed. 

676a  Greenfield,  J.,  sen.,  10  Broad  Street,  Golden 
Square — Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Model  of  door  with  anti-friction  lock  and  latch,  and 
doub’e  secure  bolt,  to  cause  the  door  to  shut  with  little 
friction  and  noise. 


677  Boulter,  Benjamin,  Hull— Inventor. 

fomiT  tGner  f°r  willd°w-shutters,  in  various 

678  Barnwell,  T.,  &  Son,  46  Bishop  Street,  Dublin 

,  — Manufacturers. 

nn7mUig,  7°n  d?"ble-cased  safe-  "’ith  two  drawers 

bv  the  kiv  d°TW1+.  8ecret  lock’  which  <*nnot  be  opened 
by  the  key,  unless  the  secret  be  known. 

Ornamental  hall-door  lock.  Secret  brass  desk  lock 
Iron-rim  lock,  for  prisons,  &c. 

679  Wisson,  Richard,  5  Coburg  Street — Inventor 

c  ,  ,  and  Maker. 

menTbe  l0Ck’  V‘,ich'  unle8S  Rs  internal  arran-e- 

,“®Lnt  ^nnot  be  opened  with  the  kev  pfd 


680  Boobbver,  Joseph  Hurst,  14  Stanhope  Street,  Clare 
•p  i.  ,  ,  .  Market — Manufacturer. 

External  and  internal  Venetian  ventilators 

-w  S'  ,  ‘-""f  7hl>'  ol'«“d  “ 

Brightboxes  of  warXil  locks.  Dead  locks, 

locks,  fastenings,  &c.  ' 1U  keyS’  Wt  1  a  variety  of  other 


681  Bambf.r,  John,  A  Son,  27  Wood  St.,  Westminster— 

Inventors  and  Manufacturers 

Improved  mortice  night  bolt,  for  bed,  dressing,  and 
bath  rooms,  to  enable  persons  in  bed,  or  in  a  bath  to 
fasten  and  unfasten  the  door. 

682  Taylor,  J.,  &  Son,  LoughS, rough,  Leicestershire— 

Manufacturers. 

Two  bells,  with  hangings  and  framework,  possessing 
tones  as  melodious  as  single  notes,  and  also  attuuable  with 
the  greatest  accuracy  to  any  extent  of  scale  required 
The  largest  is  4  ft.  2  j  in.  diameter ;  note,  E  flat ;  weight’ 
21  cwt.  2  qrs.  The  smallest  2  ft.  (ij  in.  ;  note,  E  flat] 
octave  higher  than  the  large  one;  weighs  6  cwt. 

Hangings  for  the  bells,  constructed  upon  an  entirely 
new  invention;  the  gudgeons  of  the  large  bell  being  fitted 
in  a  cast-iron  bed. 

Plau  of  cast-iron  feaming,  far  superior  in  respect  to  the 
whole  practice  of  bell -hanging.  Tim  brass  steps  can  be 
adjusted  with  precision,  and  will  not  vary  as  given  to  do 
when  in  wood. 

683  Murphy,  John,  13  Thomas  Street,  Dublin- 

Manufacturer. 

Two  church  bells,  weighing  respectively  about  28  cwt. 
and  7  cwt..  They  answer  to  the  first  and  last  in  a  peal 
of  eight  bells,  and  in  bell-music  are  called  the  treble  and 
the  tenor  of  the  peal,  both  are  what  is  technically  called 
“  maiden  bells,”  that  is,  east  in  time  from  the  furnace 
without  any  artificial  tuning  or  chipping.  They  after¬ 
wards  form  a  perfect  octave,  the  note  being  D. 

[  Bells  were  anciently  called  Xolm  and  Campaiue,  from 
their  invention  by  Paulinus,  bishop  of  Nola,  i„  Cam- 
pania,  about  a.d.  400.  1„  (ilO,  a  French  army  was 

frightened  away  from  the  siege  of  Sens  by  the  ringing  of 
St.  Stephen’s  church  bells.  The  ringing  of  changes  is 
peculiarly  English,  but  the  date  of  their  origin  is  not 
ascertained;  some  of  the  most  celebrated  peals  were  in¬ 
vented  by  one  Patrick,  a  barometer-maker,  1726.  The 
peals  of  many  churches,  including  those  of  St.  Dunstan’s 
m-the-East,  St.  Bride’s,  and  St.  Martin's-in-the-Fields, 
were  east  by  Abraham  Rudhall,  of  Gloucester,  1684. 

H.  E.  I).] 

684  Meabs,  C.  Sc  G„  267  Whitechapel  Road— 
Manufacturers. 

Hemispherical  bell,  five  feet  in  diameter,  producing  a 
deeper  tone  from  the  same  quantity  of  metal  than  bells 
of  the  ordinary  shape. 

68o  Sobey,  William  R.,  Queen  Street,  Exeter— 

^  Manufacturer. 

L- TP';  tabl6>  dessert,  tea  and  other  spoons; 
kmver,  and  forks,  sugar-sifters,  sugar-tongs,  See.  Model 
of  inachiue  and  dies. 


086  1.KAT,HAM>  Miller,  &  Saver,  9  Clifford  Street , 
Loud  Street— Designers  and  Manufacturers, 
i  variety  of  fare  grates,  stoves,  fenders,  &c. 

,  }n’/hlgC'''p,ates-  door-handles,  scrapers,  and 
knockers;  be]]  levers,  fire-irons,  &c. 

in5ieaC,in?n8  of  nought-iron  gate-work  and  cast-iron  rail¬ 
ings,  sundry  castings. 


687  Perry  &  Co.,  Bed  Lion  Square-Inventors. 

Various  specimens  of  steel  pens. 

688  Aldridge,  James  Major,  20  Nelson  Street, 

p.  ,  .  D»<y  Road- — Inventor. 

^  spring  centre  and  top  pivot.,  showing  a 
lihoe-  "'iHl  *>»  spi'iug  u  (ise/in 
mSotK  f”  dTL0t  and  such 

SIP^!SSiernS.mm0W-^StM“ol,e”' 
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090  Rodgers,  Joseph,  &  Sons,  Sheffield — 
Manufacturers. 

Sportsman's  knife,  containing  eighty  blades  and  other 
instruments,  ornamented  with  views  of  different  cities  and 
other  objects ;  the  handle,  12  inches  long,  made  of 
mother-of-pearl,  carved  with  a  boar-hunt  on  one  side,  and 
the  death  of  the  stag  on  the  other,  from  designs  by 
Wehnert. 

Sportsman's  knife  with  mother-of-pearl  handle,  con¬ 
taining  fifty-six  blades  and  other  instruments,  and  is  only 
three-quarters  of  an  inch  long. 

Specimen  of  cutlery  in  mother-of-pearl,  containing 
1851  blades  and  other  instruments. 

Carving  knife  and  fork,  with  ivory  handles,  58  inches 
long;  the  same  1^  inch  long. 

Pair  of  scissors,  44  inches  long,  with  ornamental  gilt 
bows,  with  the  blades  etched  with  different  views. 

Miniature  scissors,  complete,  which  do  not  weigh  half 
a  grain. 

Norfolk  razor,  with  cocoa-wood  handle,  the  blade 
etched  with  a  view  of  Arundel  Castle. 

Specimens  of  cutlery,  carved  in  mother-of-pearl,  con¬ 
taining  150  blades,  and  a  timepiece  in  the  centre. 

Table,  dessert,  and  carving-knives  and  forks,  with 
handles  of  various  materials  and  designs,  complete. 

Dessert  or  fruit-knives  and  forks,  with  plated  and  silver 
blades. 

Cake  and  pine-carvers,  with  plated  and  silver  blades, 
fitted  up  iu  cases. 

Fish-knives  and  forks,  ornamented  in  plated  metal  and 
silver,  fitted  in  cases. 

Registered  and  other  bread-knives,  with  plain  and 
carved  wood  and  ivory  handies. 

Specimens  of  pen  and  pocket-knives  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion,  including  paper  and  desk  or  office-knives. 

Knives  made  for  the  American  market;  and  for  hunting, 
shooting,  fishing,  deer-stalking,  &c. 

Specimens  of  American  bowie-knives,  Spanish  knives, 
daggers,  &c. 

Knives  for  culinary  purposes,  as  meat,  oyster,  onion, 
bread-and-butter,  and  cheese-knives. 

Knives  used  in  various  trades,  as  butchers,  shoemakers, 
glaziers,  painters,  gardeners,  farriers.  &c. 

Specimens  of  scissors  of  every  variety. 

Razors  of  various  descriptions,  including  some  with 
handles  of  horn,  ornamented  with  gold  by  a  new  process. 

Needle-threaders,  by  means  of  which  elderly  and  short¬ 
sighted  persons  may  thread  small  needles  with  ease. 

Pen-machines,  for  making  pens  at  one  stroke. 

Specimens,  showing  the  several  stages  of  manufacture 
of  the  different  articles,  from  the  raw  material  to  the 
finished  goods. 

[Sheffield  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its  cutlery ;  so 
far  back  as  1296,  the  town  was  noted  for  its  iron  manu¬ 
factories  “  for  falchion  heads,  arrow  piles;”  and  Chaucer 
immortalizes  the  locality,  by  introducing  one  of  his  cha¬ 
racters  as  being  in  possession  of  a  “  Shefeld  thwytle.” 

In  the  manufacture  of  cutlery  three  kinds  of  steel  are 
used,  viz.,  common,  shear,  and  cast  steel.  Shear  steel  is 
in  general  used  for  table-knives,  scythe,  and  edge  tools. 
From  cast  steel,  which  is  susceptible  of  a  fine  polish,  pen¬ 
knives,  scissors,  razors,  &c.,  are  made. 

Table-knives  are  thus  forged.  Two  men  are  engaged  iu 
the  operation.  The  uniform  size  of  the  thick  part  which 
fits  against  the  handle  is  produced  by  swages  ;  the  blade 
is  tempered  by  being  plunged  into  cold  water  ;  it  is 
then  “  brought  back  to  a  blue  colour,”  and  is  then  in  a 
condition  to  bo  ground. 

Forks  arc  forged  out  of  steel,  the  tang  and  shank  being 
roughly  formed  ;  a  portion  is  left  to  form  the  prongs 
which  is  flattened,  and  those  then  by  dies  which  work 
in  a  stamp,  a  blow  from  which  impresses  the  prongs, 
leaving  a  little  superfluous  metal  between,  which  is  re¬ 
moved  by  cutting  out  at  a  press;  they  arc  then  hardened 
and  tempered. 


Penknives  are  forged  by  a  single  hand:  the  blade  is 
first  drawn  out;  a  portion  is  left  at  the  cutting  off' to  form 
the  part  which  is  operated  upon  bj-  the  spring,  as  also  to 
assist  in  holding  when  undergoing  the  grinding  process ; 
the  small  nail  mark  is  given  by  a  chisel;  they  are  har¬ 
dened  in  cold  water,  and  tempered  on  an  iron  plate  — 
W.  C.  A.] 

G91  Mottram  &  Hawkins,  15  Carr  Lane,  Sheffield— 
Man  ufaefcurers. 

An  assortment  of  shoe,  butchers’,  cooks’,  weavers’, 
bread,  palette,  putty,  glaziers’,  and  farriers’  knives,  &c. 


G9 1 A  Perry,  R.,  &  Son,  Temple  Street,  Wolverhampton 
— Manufacturers. 

Jelly  moulds,  assorted  patterns;  allblaze,  steak,  and 
fish  dishes;  soup  tureen;  dish-covers;  hash  dishes  and 
frames;  kettles  and  stands;  tea-kettles;  coffee  machines, 
pots,  and  filterers;  tea-pots;  chocolate  pot  and  mill; 
carriage,  foot,  and  stomach  warmers;  cheese  toasters; 
egg  poachers;  saucepans;  egg  codlers;  water  boilers;  wine 
strainer  and  muller;  flour  and  pepperboxes;  soup  ladle; 
slices;  Luster;  fish  knife;  large  bowl;  vegetable  dish; 
gravy  strainer;  baking  dishes;  sandwich  boxes;  botanical 
boxes;  nursery  lamps;  spittoons;  sugar  boxes;  canisters ; 
hot-water  and  beer  jugs;  lamps  and  lanterns;  wash-hand 
basins  and  jugs;  inkstands;  almanack  case;  knife,  spoon, 
and  cheese  trays;  card  racks;  date  cases;  spice  boxes; 
toast  racks;  tea  caddies;  bread  and  cake  baskets;  envelope 
and  paper  box;  tea  trays,  &c. 


G92  Lon  kin,  Josiah,  68  Basinghall  Street — 

Inventor. 

Patent  egg-beater. 


G93  Lee,  George,  Church  Street,  Paddington — Inventor 

and  Manufacturer. 

Spring-shank  self-adjusting  button. 

Embossing  iron,  a  new  mode  of  applying  heat  to  finish 
manufactured  woollens,  linens,  cottons,  silks,  satins, 
velvets,  See. 


G94  Knight  &  Foster,  5  Eastcheap — Inventors. 

Steel  pens,  of  various  designs,  in  boxes. 

Bank  of  England  pens.  Swan  pens. 
Correspondence  pens.  Anti-corrosive  pens. 


G95  BaRron,  Francis,  &  Son,  486  West  Strand-  - 
Proprietors. 

A  variety  of  locks  for  doors,  drawers,  safes,  &c.,  on 
various  principles.  Fancy  keys. 


GOG  Britten,  John,  28  Atceston  Street ,  Birmingham — 

Inventor. 

Improved  range,  combining  the  advantages  of  the  or¬ 
dinary  close  range  and  oven  grate,  with  facilities  for  roast¬ 
ing,  baking,  and  stewing. 

Sectional  model  of  the  improved  range,  with  description 
appended. 

Small  model  of  a  meat-hastener,  for  roasting  two  or 
more  joints,  at  one  time,  before  a  narrow  fire. 

An  ash-guard,  for  preventing  the  ashes  from  falling 
into  the  dripping-pan. 

A  steam  kettle,  with  description  appended. 

An  apparatus,  which,  used  in  connection  with  the 
improved  range,  is  said  to  convert  hard  water  into  soft. 

A  vortical  roasting  jack,  simple  of  construction.  A 
slight  rotary  impulse  from  the  hand  about  once  an  hour, 
is  sufficient  to  work  it.  .  ,  .  .  .  ,  .  ,  ,, 

An  improved  door-fastening,  m  which  the  latcfi-bolt 
is  liberated  by  simply  pulling  the  handle  on  one  side  of 
the  door,  or  pushing  it  on  the  other. 

The  Stanhope  door-spring.  The  same  apparatus  in 
brass,  with  the  case  partially  removed,  to  show  its  action.. 
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Class  22.— GENERAL  HARDWARE, 

L.  M.  N.  0.  18  to  20,  &  25  to  27 ;  O.  9,  &  I\  3  to  29. 


United 


697  Boake,  J.  F.,  11  &  1‘2  Wellington  Quay,  Dublin — 

Inventor. 

Model  of  signal  post,  as  adopted  by  the  Groat  Southern 
and  Western  Railway  Company,  Ireland. 


Boake’s  Irish  Railway  Signal  Post. 


Fig-  L  represents  a  signal  post  on  the  Great  Southeri 
find  Western  Railway,  Ireland,  after  having  been  altera 
from  one  of  the  previous  construction,  by  removing  th 
crown  wheels,  brackets,  &e.,  and  adding  a  few  feet  ti 
the  vertical  working  rod,  and  the  coloured  glass  and  it 
fittings,  one  of  the  lamps,  somewhat  altered,  being  placet 
on  the  top,  and  the  other  dispensed  with;  by  this  ar 
rangement  all  requisite  signals  are  given  with  one  hum 
only,  which  being  itself  motionless,  is  less  liable  to  acci 
(lent  oi-  disturbance  of  the  light  than  turned  round 
thus  one  half  of  the  expenses  of  oil  and  wick,  and  mor< 
than  one  half  of  that  of  repairs,  glass,  &c.,  is  saved.  < 
and  >,  two  circular  discs  of  green  and  red  glass  whicl 
are  connected  with  the  upright  rod  d  by  the  crank  e 
so  as  to  have  motion  simultaneous  with  that  of  the  inde> 
belowr^  ^  wol'ke<*  iu  usual  manner  by  the  handle 

Figs.  2  and  .3  lighting-case,  in  which  the  burner  ofth< 
lamp  is  placed  to  protect  it  from  being  extinguished  by  tin 
leather  while  being  carried  and  placed  in  the  lanthorn 
J  lie  lamp  partly  shown  at  /  is  placed  (when  lighted)  ii 
he  case  c,  the  slide  h  (which  is  represented  partly  witli 
c  iiwn)  is  closed,  and  the  whole  being  carried  to  the  toi 
’  the  post,  the  nose  of  the  case  i  is  placed  opposite  till 
door  of  the  lanthorn,  and,  being  pushed  fornard  L 

whl  .Vh  di  fi' ,,ntl  thosill'lnbr  latch  k  is  made  to  catch 
which  holds  the  casern  its  place  firmly,  while  the  lamp  f 
being  pushed  forward  by  its  handle  m,  is  guided  into  it 

liberated  Tv  T  th<5 1-‘Uth/orU,’  thc  sPriu?  latch  k  is  ther 

Signal  lanthorn,  with  improved  burner 

i"trolluoinS  toto  the 

Table  lamps,  with  pillars  made  of  bog  oak 

J, “Vno  *“'■  “Wto  roc 

certMnto  and agC>8  n  lam?S  tlum  constructed  nregreatei 
securit/from  Sdeute  o? 8ignalB’  bettev  light. 

sortf  tss or 


698  Cottam  &  Hallkn,  2  Winsley  Street — Inventors 
and  Manufacturers. 

Iron  gates  suitable  for  a  park  entrance.  An  attempt 
to  imitate  the  ancient  wrought  iron  gates  at  small  cost 
by  combining  wrought  and  c;ist  iron. 

Designs  in  iron  for  a  staircase  railing,  Ike. 


700  Hardman,  John,  &  On.,  Great  Charles  Street, 
Birmingham — Manufacturers. 

Wrought- iron  grate,  with  brass  and  fire-irons  ;  the 
same,  mounted  with  brass  ;  patterns  of  furniture  for 
doors,  cabinets,  wardrobes,  &c.,  in  wrought-iron  and 
brags.  Various  articles  in  brass  and  metal,  for  domestic 
and  ornamental  purposes.  Casket  of  jewellery  consist¬ 
ing  of  girdle,  brooches,  crosses,  earrings,  ike. 

[Much  of  the  older  wrought-iron  work  is  highly  in¬ 
teresting.  Twisted  specimens  are  made  by  twisting  the 
iron  round  when  in  a  heated  state;  complex  scrolls, 
flowers,  &c.,  are  made  in  portions,  and  fitted  together 
— W.  C.  A.]  _ _ 

700a  Lloyd  &  Sum merfieij),  Dirmiwjham — 
Manufacturers. 

Chandeliers,  candelabra,  lamps,  &c. 


/01  Walton,  F.,  old  Halt,  Wohcrhamptcm — 
Manufacturer. 

Papier  madid  trays,  with  views  of  Windsor  Castle, 
1  hdyrood,  and  GlengarifF;  the  Seasons,  and  scenes  from 
Retzsch  s  “  Outlines  of  Faust,  with  various  ornaments. 
Louis  Quatorze  ornaments  and  figures,  after  Watteau. 
Shell  and  sea  weed  border,  with  marine  views,  &c. 

Papier  madid  loo-table,  tazza,  cabinet,  and  vases,  inlaid 
and  ornamented.  Watteau  coal  vase,  and  Stafford  scoop. 

Patent  enamelled  foot-bath,  toilet-pail  and  can,  printed 
in  colours. 

Block-tin  dish-covers.  Kettles  and  stands,  bronzed. 

Patent  enamelled  sponging  and  milk  pans. 

[The  application  of  enamel  coating  to  toilet  services  is 
but  of  recent  date,  and  is  a  great  improvement  over  the 
ordinary  painting.  Such  wares  are  ornamented  by  the 
transfer  process,  viz.,  by  printing  from  copper  plates  or 
rollers  on  paper,  and  then  transferring  the  same  to  the 
utensil  to  be  adorned  (in  the  same  manner  as  earthenware 
in  the  biscuit  state  is  ornamented). — W.  C.  A.] 

<02  Hanson,  George,  Huddersfield — Inventor. 

Dry  gas-meter.  \\  ater -closet.  Four  cocks,  patent, 
for  water  or  other  fluid. 


703  Nunn,  Alicia,  2a  1  Yelbeck  Street,  Cavendish  Square 
— Manufacturer. 

New  method  and  apparatus  for  warming  several  apart¬ 
ments  from  an  ordinary  domestic  fire,  and  ventilating. 
W  arming  railway  and  private  carriages,  halls,  conserva¬ 
tories,  warehouses,  shops,  ships’  cabins,  &e.,  without  fire 
therein. 

Rotary  washing,  rinsing,  wringing,  and  steaming 
machine,  for  clothes  and  other  textile  fabrics,  dispensing 
uitfi  ruling  coppers,  tubs  or  pails,  capable  of  washing 
i tty  dozen  of  clothes  a  day,  without  tear  or  wear  of 
fabrics. 

\  .triable  apparatus  for  washing,  rinsing,  wringing, 
mangling,  and  ironing,  in  one  machine. 

Apparatus  for  drying  and  airing  clothes  and  fabrics. 


705  Thompson,  T.  H.,  C.E.,  23  Parliament  Street, 

.  R  est  minster — Paten  too. 

(Specimens  of  ball-valves,  which  cannot  become  fixed 
so  as  to  pi  oduce  cither  .a  flood  or  a  deficiency  of  water. 
•  Perpendicular  principle  with  compensating  valve 
inside,  fits  them  for  action  under  any  pressure.  They 
are  made  ot  all  shapes  and  sizes  to  suit  various  situations, 

mi  1  ie  m  cts  at  the  top,  bottom,  side,  and  through,  or 
with  flanges.  e 


IvisrciDOM. 


INCLUDING  LOCKS  AND  GRATES. 

L.  M.  X.  ().  18  to  20,  &  25  to  27  ;  0.  9,  &  P.  3  to  29. 


GGO 


Sewer  trap.  It,  is  complete  with  or  without  water,  ami 
it  cannot  gape  on  account  of  a  self-acting  weighted 
latch,  which  retains  the  pan  in  the  closest  position  till 
the  requisite  Weight  has  accumulated,  when  it  instan¬ 
taneously  drops,  discharges  its  contents,  and  as  quickly 
closes.  The  pan  closes  against  a  ring  of  vulcanized  India- 
rubber,  which  forms  an  air-tight  joint,  at  all  times. 


754  Culver  well,  William,  lb  Charlotte  Street, 

JU’je/tf rial's  Road-  Inventor. 

Registered  portable  domestic  vapour  bath;  it  consists 
of  a  receptacle  for  water  or  any  medicated  fluid,  which  is 
heated  by  a  spirit  lamp;  when  hot,  the  vapour  escapes 
from  the  sides  of  several  little  tubes  with  flat  expanded 
tops,  by  means  of  which  it  is  equally  distributed,  instead 
of  passing  up  in  a  single  jot;  there  is  also  an  elastic  tube 
which  may  be  fixed  to  one  of  the  flues  in  the  top  of  the 
bath,  the  others  being  closed,  by  means  of  which  vapour 
can  be  applied  locally.  The  annexed  cut  represents  this 
contrivance. 


Culverwell's  Portable  Domestic  Vapour  Bath. 


a,  the  case;  h,  the  reservoir  (or  receptacle)  for  con¬ 
taining  water  or  any  medicated  fluid;  c,  the  lamp  by 
which  it  is  heated;  dddd,  the  flues  through  which  the 
vapour  rises;  e,  caps  for  placing  on  the  Hues  in  order 
that  the  vapour  may  be  more  quickly  generated;  /,  the 
lid  or  cover;  </,  a  flue  to  which  h,  an  elastic  tube,  can  be 
fixed,  by  means  of  which  vapours  may  be  applied  locally; 
i,  tubes  with  flat-expanded  tops,  by  means  of  which  the 
vapour  can  be  more  equally  disseminated. 


755  Jeffcoat,  F.  L.,  26  Strand — Inventor  and 
Manufacturer. 

Improved  bedsteads  and  bed  for  invalids,  &c.  Appa¬ 
ratus  for  heating  laundry  irons. 


792  Maund,  Edwin,  370  Oxford  Street — Proprietor. 

Cast-iron  vase  stove,  admitting  unobstructed  vertical 
radiation;  smoke  descending. 


793  Murray,  William,  20  John  Street,  Adelphi — 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 
Self-cleansing  tubular  filter. 

Compensating  ball  for  ball  taps,  with  tap  complete. 


794  Lane,  W.  R.,  226  Strand — Inventor. 

Economic  percolator,  or  improved  registered  coffee-pot. 


7 9  5  Harriot,  William,  89  Fleet  Street — Manufacturer. 

Platform  weighing  machine,  with  the  principle  of  the 
dial  weighing  machine  attached,  showing  at  the  same 
moment  the  weights  of  various  European  countries. 
Dial  weighing  machine  with  jointed  iron  scale  and  com¬ 
pound  lever  bracket,  as  used  at  railway  stations.  Dial 
weighing  machine,  with  hooks  for  agricultural  purposes, 


and  with  copper  scale  for  domestic  use.  Machine  with 
chair  for  weighing  persons. 

Domestic  telegraph  for  communicating  between  rooms 
or  houses. 

Dynamometer  for  ascertaining  the  draught  of  a  plough, 
carriage,  or  horse. 

Mileometer  for  measuring  distances  from  l  mile  to 
1,000  miles. 

Spring  roasting-jack. 

Machine  for  showing  the  muscular  power  of  man  in 
the  operation  of  striking,  lifting,  or  pushing. 


79 G  Loseby,  E.  T.,  44  Gerrard  Street,  Islington — 

Inventor. 

Registered  portable  crane  shower-bath,  combining  bath 
and  drying-room. 


797  Dixon,  J.,  &  Sons,  Sheffield — Manufacturers. 

Powder  and  pistol  flasks,  shot  pouches,  drinking  flasks, 
&c.,  in  precious  aud  other  metals. 


798  Warner,  John,  &  Sons,  8  Crescent,  Jcwin  Street — 
Manufacturers,  Inventors,  and  Patentees. 

Cocks  for  steam,  water,  and  gas,  of  various  patterns 
and  sizes.  Sluice-cocks  and  valves  for  the  same  purposes. 

Check  indicator,  for  registering  and  delivering  checks 
at  the  entrance  of  public  buildings,  &c. 


Warner  &  Sons’  Patent  Check  Indicator. 


Registered  and  patented  glass  ventilating  bricks  and 
windows,  for  hospitals,  factories,  dairies,  &c. 

A  set  of  imperial  standard  weights  and  measures,  from 
1  bushel  to  a  gill,  aud  from  56  lb.  to  £  oz.  Imperial 
yard  measure.  A  set  of  weights  and  measures  adjusted 
to  the  proposed  decimal  system.  A  set  of  wine  measures. 

Bronzed  and  electro -plated  tea-urns  and  coffee-pots  of 
novel  patterns. 

Various  lamps  for  burning  camphine,  common  oil, 
sperm  oil,  and  Palmer’s  candles.  Fancy  candlesticks. 

Patent  counter  beer  and  cider  engines.  Garden  syringes. 

Model  japanned  copper  bath,  with  three-way  cock,  for 
the  supply  of  hot  and  cold  water,  and  copper  boiler  for 
the  same. 

A  set  of  stewpans,  saucepans,  cutlet,  omelet,  and  frying 
pans. 

Bain-Marie  pan  and  fittings.  Stock  pot.  Turbot-kettle. 

Fish-kettles;  brass  grog  kettles;  kettles  and  stands. 

A  set  of  15  musical  hand-bells,  &e. 

A  set  of  66  musical  hand-bells,  set  to  the  chromatic 
scale  from  F  in  the  bass  to  F  in  the  treble  clef. 

Ship  water-closet,  self-supplying  pan. 

Water-closet,  with  double-action  pump,  requiring  no 
cistern  above.  India-rubber  valve  closet. 

Patent  ship  closet,  capable  of  working  below  the  level 
of  the  sea. 

Patent  pan  closet,  requiring  no  cistern  or  valve  appa¬ 
ratus.  Jenning’s  patent  pan  closet.  The  above  articles 
are  mostly  the  patent  inventions  of  the  exhibitors,  mid 
are  manufactured  at  their  establishment. 
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Class  22.— GENERAL  HARDWARE, 
L  M.  N.  0.  18  to  20,  &  2; 


7Q9  Wheeler,  C.,  Birmingham—  Manufacturer. 
Specimens  of  pearl  buttons. 

800  De  LA  Foss,  John  Palmer,  13  Carlton  Bill, 

St.  Jo/, a' s  Wood— Inventor  and  Patentee. 

A  lock,  with  a  bolt  that  links  into  the  striking-plate, 
which  can  be  easily  changed  every  day  to  prevent  its 
being  picked.  Smaller  lock.  ...  „ 

Model,  representing  a  room  with  invisible  fastenings, 
for  security  against  danger. 

A  sash-fastener,  which  draws  the  sashes  together,  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  rattling,  and  locks  them  at  the  same  time. 
Model,  showing  the  application  and  arrangement  of  the 
bolts.  Novel  mode  of  protection  for  bedroom  or  other 
doom,  adapted  for  persons  living  in  secluded  situations. 

801  Jones,  J.,  &  Co.,  Sheffield — Manufacturers. 

Rust  preventive  composition.  Samples  of  steel  goods 
which  have  been  -exposed  to  the  weather,  the  bright 
parts  having  been  preserved  with  the  composition. 

802  Robertson,  Carr.  &  Steel,  Chantry  Works, 

Sheffield — Manufacturers. 

Ornamental  cast-iron  mantelpiece,  white  and  gilt,  with 
burnished  steel  grato,  the  fire-brick  without  a  bottom 
grate,  in  order  to  economise  the  fuel. 

Ornamental  cast-iron  mantelpiece,  in  Berlin  black,  with 
dining-room  grate  complete.  Another,  with  new  arrange¬ 
ment  of  fire-grate.  Provisionally  registered.  Another, 
with  brass  ornaments,  and  register  grate  complete. 

Bright  drawing-room  grate.  Burnished  steel  drawing- 
room  grate.  A  similar  one,  with  gilt  ornaments.  Brass 
fenders,  somo  with  burnished  steel.  Sets  of  polished  fire- 
irons,  with  brass  and  steel  heads,  plain,  twisted,  and 
octagon  patterns. 

804  Kennard,  R.  W.,  Falkirk  Iron  Works,  Falkirk,  and 
67  Upper  Thames  Street,  London — Manufacturer. 
.Self-acting  kitchen  ranges ;  self-acting  cottage  range. 
Register  grates.  Arms  of  the  United  Kingdom— with  the 
proper  shields  and  crests,  upon  pedestal,  with  inscription. 
Arms  of  England.  Various  ornamental  castings.  Vase 
and  pedestal,  for  the  floor. 


805  Baily,  V  illiam,  &  Sons,  70  Gracechureh  Street — 
Designers  and  Manufacturer's. 

Pedestal  stove,  with  ascending  or  descending  flue, 
suitable  for  halls,  vestibules,  or  public  rooms;  with  bronzed 
candelabra  on  the  top  for  gas,  manufactured  in  wrought 
and  cast-iron,  and  brass  and  enamelled  slate. 

Fire-place  of  coloured  marbles,  with  stove,  suitable  for 
reception  rooms,  saloons,  &c.,  manufactured  of  porcelain, 
burnished  steel,  wrought  and  cast-iron,  and  brass. 


INCLUDING  LOCKS  AND  GRATES. 
to  27 ;  O.  9,  &  V.  3  to  29. 

A  piece  of  cast  ornamental  iron  work,  suitable  for  bal¬ 
cony  or  screen. 

Gothic  chandelier  for  gas;  and  pedestal  lamp. 

A  glass  case  containing  old  English  door  handles,  locks, 
bell  pulls,  &c. 

Gothic  stove,  with  ascending  or  descending  Hue,  suit¬ 
able  for  public  buildings,  &e. 

A  Gothic  fire-dog,  an  Elizabethan  fire-dog,  and  an  or¬ 
namental  fire-dog,  with  brass  shield. 


806  Oyley,  Wtl-UAM,  &  Co.,  Rarbjntc  Steel  Works, 
Rotherham — Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  steel  suitable  for  engineering,  tool-making, 
spindles,  &e.;  also  for  carriage-springs  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion. 


807  Chambers,  W.,  Brunswick  Foundry,  Oozelts  Street, 
/iirrnimjhain — Proprietor. 

Samples  of  steel  sunders,  showing  the  principal  pro¬ 
cesses  of  manufacture,  from  the  castings  to  the  finished 
state. 

Specimens  of  carpenters’  planes,  made  from  malleable 
iron,  and  other  metals,  with  planed  surfaces,  superseding 
planes  made  from  wood  ;  also  one  in  the  rough  state, 
showing  the  perfect  malleability  of  the  iron. 

Patent  elastic  metallic  bed-sacking,  showing  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  it  is  attached  to  wooden  bedsteads. 


80S  Thompson,  F.,  Westfield  Terrace,  Sheffield  - 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Patent  gutta  percha  skates.  Specimens  of  various 
colours  and  combinations  in  imitation  of  rosewood,  box¬ 
wood,  ebony,  marble,  &e.  Those  skates  possess  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  lightness  and  excellence  of  material,  improved 
shape  and  construction,  great  strength  and  durability, 
combined  with  novelty  and  richness  of  appearance. 


810  Jennings,  G.,  Great  Charlotte  Street,  Blachfriars 
Road —  Manufacturer. 

Patent  India  rubber  tube  water-closets  in  section. 
These  closets  were  chosen  by  Messrs.  Fox  and  I  lew ler.suu, 
and  are  fixed  in  the  superior  refreshment  courts  of  the 
building. 

Patent  India-rubber  tube  cocks,  various  sorts. 

Patent  improved  cistern  valve. 

Patent  shop  shutter  shoe,  for  securing  shop  shutters 
without  a  bar. 

Improved  mops  and  brushes  for  cleaning  railway  and 
other  carriages,  the  same  being  self-supplying. 

Patent  joint  for  connecting  lead  and  other  pipes  without 
solder. 


WORKS  IX  PRECIOUS  METALS,  JEWELLERY,  ETC. 


I  N  T  KODUCTIO  N. 

Tub  present  Class  comprises  objects  of  great  attractiveness  to  almost  every  individual.  The  opportunity  they 
afford  lor  the  display  of  taste  and  skill,  and  even  of  a  high  description  of  art,  combined  with  the  intrinsic 
beauty  and  value  of  the  material  in  which  these  objects  are  wrought,  makes  them  an  extremely  interesting 
study.  It  is  impossible,  also,  other  considerations  being  disregarded,  to  suppress  a  feeling  ot  surprise  and 
admiration  at  the  massive  character  of  many  of  the  articles  in  this  Class,  indicating  the  wealth  and  resources 
of  the  manufacturers.  As  an  instance  may  be  mentioned,  a  solid  silver  table-top,  htty-nve  inches  in  diameter, 
and  weighing  nearly  nine  hundred  ounces.  But  when  it  is  considered  that  upon  the  reduction  ot  the  unshapen 
metal  into  its  present  form,  the  artist  and  mechanic  have  both  been  occupied,  and  that  the  result  is  to 
indicate  not  less  the  talent  of  the  one  than  the  industrial  skill  of  the  other,  these  objects,  whatever  their 
size  or  intrinsic  value,  assume,  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  talent  and  labour  employed  m  tlieir  manulacture, 

a  new  and  higher  value.  „  .  .  _  ,  ,.  ,  f  p  ,  i 

The  Class  is  divisible  into  the  following  Sub-Classes  A.  Communion  Services;  B.  Articles  o  I  (.old  and 
Silver  Plate  for  decorative  purposes,  and  Presentation  Pieces  ;  C.  Smaller  Articles  tor  more  general  domestic 
use  ■  1)  Electro-plated  Goods  of  all  descriptions,  comprehending  all  that  can  be  executed  m  Silver  and  other 
Metals  ;  E  Sheffield  and  other  Plated  Goods;  F.  Gilt  and  Or-molu  Work  ;  G.  Jewellery,  inclusive  of  I  recious 
Stones  and  Ornaments  worked  in  Ivory,  Jet,  &c. ;  H.  Ornaments  and  Toys  worked  m  Iron,  Steel,  and  any 
other  metal,  which  are  neither  precious  metals  nor  imitations  oi  them,  as  Chatelains  of  Steel,  Chains  ol  Steel, 
Sword-hilts,  Cut-steel  Shoe  and  Knee  Buckles,  Ac.  ;  1.  Enamelling  and  Damascene  Work  ;  and  J.  Articles  ot 

use  or  curiosity  not  included  in  the  previous  Sub-Classes.  .  .  xl  4  n  A  ~ 

The  general  position  in  the  Building  of  the  articles  in  this  Class  is  m  the  South  Central  Gallery.  Altei 
passim1-  from  the  cases  containing  lace  and  embroidery,  proceeding  westward,  those  which  contain  the  articles 
in  fhe'precious  metals  are  met  with,  and  extend  from  M.  6  to  22.  But  several  objects  properly  belonging  to 
this  Class,  and  included  in  it,  arc  exhibited,  as  in  other  instances,  mother  parts  ol  the  Building  ,  the  Jewel- 
case  and  the  Great  Diamond  exhibited  by  Her  Majesty  are  instances  of  this  description. 

Articles  in  the  precious  metals  are  produced  in  almost  all  large  towns,  and  those  exhibit'd  arc  consequent!) 
derived  from  a  number  of  different  localities.  In  the  metropolis  very  large  and  wealthy  hrms  exist,  producing 
annually  large  quantities  of  silver  goods,  upon  some  of  which  great  expenses  are  incurred,  m  order  to  give  to 
them  tlie  character  of  art-productions.  Since  the  introduction  cf  the  beautiful  art  of  electro-plating,  Birmingham 
lms  supplied  very  large  quantities  of  silver  and  electro-plated  articles,  and  a  number  of  extensive  lactones  exist 
in  that  town,  in  which  this  strictly  chemical  operation  is  practised  on  a  grand  and  commeicial  scale.  In 
Sheffield  the  process  of  plating  by  fire,  that  is,  by  the  soldering  a  plate  of  silver  on  an  ingot  ot  coppei  >y  means 
of  heat,  rolling  out  and  fashioning  for  use,  lias  long  been  successfully  pursued.  It  lias  been  estimated  that  the 
value  of  the  British-made  plate  annually  used  in  this  country  amounts  to  1,200,0007.,  and  the  exports  ol  plate, 

jewellery,  &c.,  amounted  in  1849  to  the  value  of  233,058/.  rn„oa  -nnll  found 

'  All  these  varieties  in  the  manufacture  of  the  objects  ot  use  and  luxury  included  in  this  l,L/0UT 

illustrated  by  the  productions  of  different  exhibitors,  by  many  ot  whom  a  gorgeous (display  of  plate  and  J  rads 
is  made.  Attention  cannot  foil  to  he  directed  to  the  great  Diamond  the  koh-i-Kooi  ;  and  ^  the  Jewel-case, 
in  the  cinque-cento  stvle,  exhibited  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  In  addition  is  a  table  of  gold  ^siher  dec  ro 
plate,  which  is  an  interesting  reproduction  of  an  antique  subject  1  he  massive  specimens  of  pi 
exhibited  will  likewise  receive  due  notice.  Among  the  jewels  are  several  interesting  and  peiliaps  unique 
specimens  ;  one  of  the  latter  is  a  large  blue  diamond,  weighing  1 1  t  grains.— It.  H. 


1  Ei.kinc.ton,  Mason,  &  Co.,  Ncwctll  Street,  Birmingham, 
20  &  22  Regent  Street,  and  45  Moorgate  Street, 
London —  Inventors,  Patentees,  Proprietors,  and 
Manufacturers. 

Glass  case  of  electro-plate:  containing  large  centre  table 
ornament,  and  two  smaller  ones;  subjects  taken  from  the 
national  games.  Centre  pieces  for  fruit;  designs,  “Crown 
Imperial”  and  “Convolvulus.”  Flower-stand;  design, 
“  Sea-horses.” 

[23.1 


Glass  case  of  silver  and  electro-plate:  containing  centre 
>ce  and  candelabrum.  “  Oak-tree  and  stags.  1  wo 
mpotiers  for  fruit.  Three-arm  epergne  and  plateau, 
a  and  coffee  service,  complete;  engraved.  Inkstand; 
Milkmaid  and  goats.”  Centre  piece  for  dessert  service, 
th  three  baskets.  Gothic  tea  and  coffee  service,  coin- 
jte;  engraved.  Inkstand;  “  Rebecca  at  the  well. 
to  centre  pieces  for  fruit ;  *  ‘  Games.  Gilt  candel  abi  mn 
d  plateau.  Elizabethan  inkstand ;  the  Dawn  of  love, 
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[United 


after  Thomas  Brooks.  Tea  and  coffee  service,  complete; 
embossed.  Cake  basket,  with  figures  and  flowers,  ink¬ 
stand;  “  Please  remember  the  grotto.’  Centi  e-piece 
and  candelabrum ;  “  Shepherd  and  sheep.”  Tea  and  coffee 
service,  complete;  arabesque.  Three-arm  epergne;  Eli¬ 
zabethan.  Ornamented  Gothic  communion  service,  com¬ 
plete.  Pointed  Gothic  communion  service,  complete. 
Flower-stand,  with  “  Bull  and  horse.  lea-tiajs  of 

various  designs.  .  .  .  ,  , 

Glass  case  of  electro-plate;  containing  a  \  ase,  intended 
to  represent  the  triumph  of  Science  and  the  Industrial 
Arts  in  the  Great  Exhibition  ;  style  Elizabethan.  The 
four  statuettes  on  the  body  of  tho  vase,  are  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  Lord  Bacon,  Shakspeare,  and  Watt,  intended  to 
represent  Astronomy,  Philosophy,  Poetry,  and  Mechanics. 
On  the  four  bas-reliefs,  between  the  figures,  the  practical 
operations  of  Science  and  Art  are  displayed,  and  their  in¬ 
fluence  typified  by  the  figures  on  the  base;  with  H.R.H. 
Prince  Albert,  as  originator  and  patron  of  the  Exhibition, 
awarding  the  palm  of  honour  to  successful  industry. 
Height  of  the  vase,  four  feet;  designed  and  modelled 
by  William  Beattie.  This  vase  is  represented  in  the 
accompanying  Plate  1 1 . 

Glass  case  of  silver  and  electro-plate :  containing  large 
centre-piece,  for  eight  lights,  in  the  style  of  the  loth 
century,  with  figures  supporting  baskets  for  fruit. 
Venison  dish  and  dish-cover;  arabesque.  Entree-dish 
and  cover,  and  warmer;  arabesque.  Centre-piece  and 
candelabrum;  arabesque.  Butter-boat;  arabesque.  Two 
table-spoons  and  forks  of  new  designs.  Entree-dish  and 
cover,  and  warmer;  arabesque.  Meat-dish,  arabesque; 
with  Gray’s  registered  gravy  well,  which  separates  the 
fat  from  the  gravy.  Two  entred -dishes  and  covers,  and 
warmers.  Large  centre-piece,  with  three  figures,  “Com¬ 
merce,  Wealth,  and  Fortune.”  Soup-tureen;  arabesque. 
Pickle  and  cruet  frame;  arabesque.  Claret-jugs,  fish- 
carvers,  and  wine-coolers,  of  various  designs. 

Glass  case  of  fine  art,  and  art  manufactures,  containing 
part  of  a  service  of  plate,  silver  and  gilt,  comprising  a 
dinner  and  dessert  service;  designed  and  adapted  from 
the  antique  by  the  Chevalier  de  Sclilick. 

Bronzes:  the  hours’  clock  case,  in  electro-bronze;  de¬ 
signed  and  modelled  by  John  Bell;  exhibited  as  a  spe¬ 
cimen  of  metal  work  applied  to  sculpturesque  composition 
for  useful  purposes.  The  hours’  circle  round  the  dial; 
day  and  night  below;  a  representation  of  rock  and  sea; 
and  a  pierced  ornament,  emblematic  of  twilight,  support 
the  composition,  which  is  surmounted  with  the  veil  of 
heaven  set  with  stars.  The  enamelled  dial  represents  the 
sun,  its  centre  being  a  flying  phoenix.  The  body  of  the 
composition  thus  representing  Time,  is  surmounted  by 
Psyche  ascending,  superior  to  time. 

“Theseus:”  reduced  by  Mr.  Cheverton  from  the 
original  in  the  British  Museum,  made  for  the  Arundel 
Society,  in  electro -bronze. 

“Eve’s  Hesitation:”  statuette  in  electro-bronze;  de¬ 
signed  and  modelled  by  John  Bell. 

“  Venus  di  Medici:”  exhibited  as  a  specimen  of  fine 
casting. 

Commemoration  tablet  and  inkstand;  designed  by  John 
Leighton. 

Plate,  representing  the  days  of  the  week;  composed  by 
the  Due  du  Luynes. 

An  oak  sideboard,  ornamented  with  bronze  electrotype 
bas  reliefs,  intended  to  show  the  application  of  electro¬ 
bronze  to  decorative  furniture  ;  designed  by  John  Guest; 
the  cabinet  work  executed  by  J.  H.  Taylor,  Birmingham. 

Geoffrey  do  Mandevillo,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  a.D.  1215; 
made  for  the  Royal  Commission  of  Fine  Arts,  in  electro¬ 
bronze,  being  one  of  the  statues  designed  for  the  new 
House  of  Lords:  modelled  by  J.  Sherwood  Westrnacott 
at  Rome. 

Group,  illustrative  of  Cambro-British  history.  Tewdric 
the  Great,  king  of  Gwent  and  Glamorgan,  having  em¬ 
braced  Christianity,  conquers  the  Saxons  at  Tintern  Abbey, 
on  the  Wye.  The  Welsh  king,  wounded,  urges  the 
pursuit  of  the  flying  Saxons,  attended  by  his  daughter, 
and  an  aged  bard  proclaims  the  victory:  designed  and 
modelled  by  J.  Evan  Thomas,  sculptor. 


Colossal  head  of  a  horse,  in  electro-brouzo,  by  the 
Baron  Marochotti. 

Colossal  head  of  “Ocean,"  from  tho  Antique, 

Bust  of  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert,  by  Baron  Marochotti. 

Bust  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  by  Baron 
Marochotti. 

Bust  of  the  late  Sir  R.  Peel,  by  John  Edward  Jones. 

Largo  bias-relief,  in  electro -bronze,  a  ciast  from  the 
original  by  Fiamingo. 

Glass  case  of  silver,  containing  a  group  representing 
Queen  Elizabeth  entering  Kenilworth  Castle,  a.d.  1575. 
The  subject  selected  by  tho  Committee  of  the  Warwick 
Town  Plate,  for  the  next  September  races;  designed  and 
modelled  by  Jeannest. 

Glass  case  of  silver  and  el octro-plate:  containing  side¬ 
board  dish,  in  silver;  subject  from  the  “Iliad;"  designed 
by  Charles  Grant.  Gilt  tankard  by  Jeannest.  Cande¬ 
labrum,  after  the  antique.  Wine-cooler,  electro-plated 
and  gilt;  subject,  from  a  beautiful  marble  basin,  still 
existing  in  the  Villa  Albani,  the  “Apotheosis  of  Hercules,” 
valued  as  a  specimen  of  Greek  workmanship;  designed  by 
Kaupert  and  Gunkel.  Race  plate:  designed  by  Ounkel, 
modelled  by  Rossi  at  Rome.  The  bas-reliefs  on  tho  frieze 
represent  “Strength,  Swiftness,  and  Prudence.”  In  the 
centre  a  mask  of  the  Goddess  of  Love.  Bracket  cande¬ 
labrum;  designed  by  George  Stanton.  Set  of  throe 
sideboard  plates;  designed  by  Charles  Grant;  subjects 
from  the  story  of  “  Acis  and  Galatea.”  Sideboard  plate; 
the  parable  of  the  “Prodigal  Son,”  a  reproduction  by 
electro-deposition.  Fruit  plate,  in  tho  Alhambra  stylo. 
Electrotypo  copy,  in  silver,  of  the  celebrated  cup,  by 
Beuvouuto  Cellini,  from  the  original  in  the  British 
Museum.  Silver  salt  cellar,  “  Louis  Quatorze,”  by 
Jeannest. 

The  following  articles,  exhibited  by  tlio  Queen,  were 
manufactured  by  the  exhibitors: — 

1.  Jewel-case,  in  bronze,  gilt  and  silvered  by  the 
electrotype  process.  Designed  by  L.  Gruner,  Esq.,  in 
the  cinque-cento  style,  containing  portraits  and  profiles  of 
the  Royal  Family. 

2.  Table  of  gold  and  silver  electro-plate;  the  top  an 
electrotype  reproduction  of  a  plate  obtained  and  copied 
for  the  exhibitors  by  Chevalier  de  Sohlick;  subjects  in 
bas-relief,  Minerva,  Astrologia,  Geometrica,  Aritlunetica, 
Musica,  Rhetorica,  Dialectica,  and  Grainmatiea ;  centre. 
Temperance  and  the  four  elements;  the  table  designed 
by  George  Stanton. 

[The  process  of  gilding  and  plating  metals,  by  the 
agency  of  electricity,  commonly  called  electro-gilding  and 
electro-plating,  bas  become  an  important  branch  of 
industry,  which  is  rapidly  increasing  since  tho  patent  was 
granted  to  the  exhibitors  in  March,  1840.  The  industrial 
importance  of  the  manufacture  may  be  gathered  from 
the  fact,  that  in  addition  to  tho  extensive  productions  of 
the  patentees,  and  about  thirty  other  manufacturers  in 
England  licensed  to  use  it,  the  process  has  been  ex¬ 
tensively  adopted  in  France  and  in  other  countries. 

The  advantages  which  plating  by  this  process  possess, 
are, — 1st.  The  application  of  a  white  metal,  approximating 
to  silver  in  hardness  and  colour  (as  a  base  instead  of 
copper),  upon  which  the  real  silver  is  deposited.  2nd.  The 
removal  of  all  restraint  as  to  form;  tho  most  elaborate 
ornaments,  and  the  most  complicated  designs  which  can 
be  produced  in  silver  beiug  equally  obtainable  by  this 
process.  3rd.  Permanency  of  plating,  the  coating  of 
silver  becoming,  by  the  agency  of  electricity,  one  body 
with  the  metal  on  which  it  is  deposited,  rather  than  a 
mere  covering.  4th.  Economy  in  first  cost  and  durability, 
as  well  as  in  the  multiplication  of  works  of  art  of  tho 
highest  character;  and  the  production,  with  equal  pre¬ 
cision  and  perfection,  of  copies  from  the  smallest  gem  to 
the  largest  statue,  possessing  all  the  accuracy  and  beauty 
of  the  original  design.] 
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2  Martin,  Baskett,  &  Martin,  Cheltenham — 
Manufacturers  and  Designers. 

1.  Centre-piece,  with  figures,  representing  “Science 
crowned  by  Prosperity;”  with  specimens  of  wax  flowers, 
in  bowl,  by  Mrs.  Whittard,  of  Cheltenham. 

2.  Inkstand,  with  figures,  representing  “Milton  and 
his  daughter  under  their  favourite  mulberry-tree;”  the 
former  composing  and  dictating,  the  latter  writing  Para¬ 
dise  Lost. 

3.  Silver-gilt  toilet-stand,  with  models  of  birds,  flowers, 
and  animals,  suitable  for  a  lady’s  boudoir. 

4.  Classical  tea  and  coffee  service,  designed,  modelled, 
and  engraved;  the  subjects  after  the  antique. 

5.  Large  model  of  a  Great  Western  steam-engine,  to 
hold  two  gallons  of  coffee;  made  for  the  Great  Western 
Station  at  Swindon. 

6.  Flower-vase,  supported  by  dolphins,  with  specimens 
like  No.  1. 

7.  Chased  silver  claret  jug. 

8.  Bohemian  glass  claret  jug,  silver  mounted,  and  a 
variety  of  elegant  specimens  of  silver  and  silver  gilt. 

!>.  Registered  chatelaine  in  gold  and  enamel,  arranged 
to  take  various-sized  watches :  it  is  said  to  keep  the  watch 
steady  and  safe,  and  to  increase  the  beauty  of  the  chate¬ 
laine  as  an  ornament. 

10.  Registered  “  porte  fleur  brooch.” 

1 1 .  Pearls,  manufactured  (by  Messrs.  Sparrow  &  Son, 

1 1  New  North  Street,  Red  Lion  Square,  London)  into  a 
variety  of  new  designs,  in  brooches,  bracelets,  necklaces, 
head  ornaments,  &c. 

12.  Specimens  of  gold  jewellery,  in  bracelets,  brooches, 
rings,  &c. 

13.  Specimens  of  highly  finished  gold  chains  andjewel- 
lery,  manufactured  by  Mr.  Charles  Sparrow,  11  New 
North  Street,  Red  Lion  Square,  London. 

14.  Specimens  of  chronometer  and  other  watches  in 
their  different  stages  of  manufacture. 

15.  Time-keeper,  newly-invented  alarum,  with  instanta¬ 
neous  light,  and  fire  and  burglary  detector;  each  can  be 
used  separately  or  be  momentarily  connected,  and  so  ar¬ 
ranged  that  it  can  be  attached  to  any  number  of  bells:  if 
only  time-keeper  is  required,  all  communication  can  be 
instantly  stopped.  The  fire  alarum  can  be  used  with  or 
without  voltaic  electricity.  —  Inventor,  E.  Burgess,  4 
Clerkenwell  Green,  London. 

16.  The  atmithermometer  and  steam-alarum,  an  instru¬ 
ment  to  tell  the  amount  of  specific  heat  required  for 
steam  or  laboratory  purposes :  it  can  be  set  to  discharge  a 
powerful  bell  from  10  to  400  Fahrenheit,  or  connected 
with  bells  at  different  parts  of  premises. — Inventor,  E. 
Burgess,  Clerkenwell  Green. 

Silver-gilt  lion  inkstand.  Glass  bowl  for  containing  ice, 
mounted  in  silver  gilt,  the  glass  engraved  with  emble¬ 
matical  subjects.  Silver-gilt  sugar  vase,  and  sifter. 
Silver  thistle  inkstand. 

Silver  toilet  bell-handle;  design,  “Boy  stopping  his 
ears.” 

Gilt  rosewater  dish,  chased  centre,  with  subject  from 
Acis  and  Galatea. 

Turquoise  blue  enamel  and  diamond  watch,  with 
enamel  chain  and  appendages  to  correspond. 


3  Reid  &  Sons,  14  Grey  Street,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
— Manufacturers . 

Silver  goods: — Chased  claret  jug,  basket,  and  tea  and 
coffee  service,  with  emblems  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe. 

Pierced  and  engraved  basket,  with  border  of  animals’ 
heads. 

Centre-piece  for  the  table;  vegetable  dish  and  cover. 
Model  of  a  coal  waggon.  Gilt  inkstand,  vase,  and  dish,  &c. 

Two  days’  marine  chronometer.  Lock-uptime-keeper, 
for  railway  guards.  Watch,  with  the  latest  improvements. 


4  Payne  &  Sons,  21  Old  Bond  Street,  Bath — 

Producers. 

Vase  in  silver,  after  a  marble  antique  in  the  Capitoline 
Museum.  This  vase  is  represented  in  the  following  cut. 


Payne  anil  .Sons'  Antique  Vase. 


5  Wall,  Thomas,  Stokes  Croft,  Bristol — Designer 
and  Manufacturer. 

Original  design  in  hair-work,  after  the  Tuscan  order  ot 
architecture,  surmounted  with  a  bronze  figure  of  Bri¬ 
tannia  holding  a  medallion  likeness  of  Her  Majesty  ; 
also,  ornamented  with  wreaths,  a  medallion  of  H.R.H. 
Prince  Albert. 

Ladies’  guard,  with  anchor  attached,  made  without  a 
join.  Bracelets,  showing  a  newr  method  of  mounting 
without  metal.  Ladies’  ear-drops,  new  designs.  Watch- 
guards.  Purse. 


6  Greenwell,  John,  Whitby — Manufacturer. 

Silver  tea-pot,  coffee-pot,  and  tea-kettle,  weighing, 
altogether,  two  drachms,  one  scruple,  or  140  grains. 


7  Green  bury,  Isaac,  Whitby — Manufacturer. 

Jet  necklaces,  with  appendages  attached.  Bracelets. 
Brooches.  Candlesticks.  Pincushion.  Likeness-stand. 
Earrings.  Pieces  of  rough  jet. 


10  Tucker,  John  Thomas,  Exeter — Inventor. 

Registered  universal  brooch  protector,  attached  to  a 
gold  box  brooch.  The  protector  is  a  spring  under  the 
tongue  of  the  brooch,  which  not  only  renders  it  secure, 
but  removes  the  usual  strain  at  the  joints. 

Models  of  the  protector,  showing  its  applicability  to 
every  description  of  brooch. 


11  Harding,  Joseph,  St.  David’s,  Exeter — Designer, 
Inventor,  and  Proprietor. 

Silver  bracelet,  with  secure  snap.  Gold  and  silver 
bracelet,  with  the  same  snap.  Bracelet  with  similar  snap, 
which  is  applicable  to  necklaces,  &c. 
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Ellis,  Henry,  &  Son,  Exeter— Inventors, 
Designers,  tUid  Manufacturers. 

Eight-day  carriage  timepiece,  with  duplex  escapement 

and  compensating  balance.  .  ,  . 

Safety  chain  brooches,  for  effectually  fastening  a  la  1} 
dress  This  brooch  is  represented  m  several  forms  m  the 
following  cut.  The  lower  figure  represents  the  brooch 
opened,  it  is  fastened  by  pushing  the  pomtiuto  the  sheath. 


II  .  lillis  &  Son's  Safety  Chain  Iirooches. 

Silver-wire  gauze  jewel-casket,  and  a  knitting-basket  in 
silver  (smelted  from  ores  raised  at  the  Combmartin 
mines,  North  Devon). 

Silver  plate,  spoons,  forks,  See.,  in  various  patterns, 
among  which,  “  The  Leaf  pattern,”  is  designed  and 
registered.  Silver  asparagus  fork,  different  designs. 
French  silver  cruet. 

Devonshire  granite  knife-handles.  The  close  texture, 
great  durability,  high  polish,  and  colour  of  the  stone, 
render  it  particularly  adapted  for  knife-handles. 


13  Mortimer,  William,  10  George  Street,  Edinburgh — 
Manufacturer. 

An  inkstand.  The  pebble  and  jasper  agates  found  in 
Scotland. 


1-1  Mayer,  Joseph,  68  Lord  Street,  Lirerpool — Designer 
and  Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  Itoimn  Plate. 

1.  A  circular  silver  waiter,  of  2-1  inches  diameter.  The 
centre  group,  the  Queen  attended  by  Concord  and  Public 
Security,  presenting  a  laurel  crown  to  the  genius  of 
the  Industrial  Arts,,  with  figures  indicating  the  importance 
of  extending,  by  means  of  commerce,  the  bount  iful  gifts 
of  the  liberal  and  useful  arts  to  every  part  of  the  globe. 
Fame,  bearing  the  emblems  of  peace  and  commerce, 
proclaiming  the  memorable  event.  This  centre  is  from  a 
design  by  J.  B.  Crouchley,  and  was  designed  for  one  of  the 
prize  medals. 

Around  the  group,  in  raised  Egyptian  characters,  is  the 
inscription: — “England  consecrates  to  immortality  the 
illustrious  names  of  Victoria  and  Albert,  and  the  me¬ 
morable  year  of  1851.”  Outside  this  border  are  medallions 
of  some  of  the  great  men  of  our  country,  as  representatives 
of  arts,  commerce,  and  civilisation— Flaxman,  Wedgwood, 


Stephenson,  and  Watt.  Round  the  whole  is  a  broad 
border,  divided  into  four  compartments  by  figures  of 
Fame,  in  each  of  which  is  represented  the  four  divisions 
of  the  globe  appropriately  characterised.  This  salver  was 
executed  in  competition  for  the  Goldsmith’s  Company’s 
prize. 

2.  A  large-sized  silver  waiter,  on  an  original  plan.  The 
centre  is  a  raised  fiat,  on  which  is  chased  a  figure  of  the 
Queen,  seated  on  a  rock,  and  a  globe  enwreathed  with  a 
laurel  branch,  indicative  of  peace.  In  a  lower  circle  are 
represented  the  principal  trading  nations  of  the  earth 
exchanging  their  manufactures  and  produce  with  English 
merchants.  The  American  giving  his  cotton,  tobacco, 
Sec.,  for  the  produce  of  Manchester  and  Spitalfields.  The 
African  exchanging  ivory,  palm  oil,  Sec.,  for  calicoes  and 
articles  of  domestic  comfort.  The  Asiatic  transporting 
his  spices  and  gums  in  exchange  for  manufactured 
articles.  The  Chinese  is  offering  his  tea  and  other 
products  for  cloths,  &c. 

The  border  is  again  raised  above  the  chasing,  to  an 
equal  height  with  the  centre,  and  is  a  broad  and  richly- 
chased  band,  on  which  are  grouped  the  various  articles 
used  in  agricultural,  mechanical,  industrial,  and  orna¬ 
mental  skill.  The  centre  is  relieved  by  a  polished  band 
of  bright  silver,  on  which  is  engraved  — “  Monopoly  its  the 
parent  of  scarcity,  of  dearness,  and  of  uncertainty." 
And  on  a  similar  band  inside  the  border — “To  Charles 
Edward  Rawlins,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Liverpool  Anti- 
Monopoly  Association,  1842  to  1847,  presented  by  the 
Council  and  Members.” 

3.  A  silver  inkstand,  with  representation  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  iinportanco  of  Liverpool.  The  ink  bottles  are 
formed  of  the  lotus  and  the  cotton  plant. 

4.  A  silver  cradle.  The  general  form  of  the  body 
is  that  of  the  nautilus  shell,  with  appropriate  figm-ea 
chased  in  high  relief. 

The  cot  rests  at  each  end  on  axles,  so  as  to  allow  it 
to  rock  backwards  and  forwards.  These  are  passed 
through  the  stems  of  two  large  sea-weeds  or  lavcrs,  as 
they  are  locally  called.  At  the  base  is  an  inscription  to 
show  that  the  cradle  was  presented  to  the  wife  of  T.  B. 
Horsfall,  Esq.,  Mayor  of  Liverpool,  in  1848,  by  a  number 
of  the  burgesses  of  that  town,  in  token  of  their  approba¬ 
tion  of  his  public  conduct. 

In  the  interior  of  the  cradle  are  a  mattress  and  pillow, 
made  of  filligree  work. 

5.  Silver  epergne:  presented  by  the  Liverpool  Phil¬ 
harmonic  Society  to  William  Sudlow,  Esq.  The  design  is 
to  exhibit  the  influence  of  music  on  the  mind.  Three 
figures  are  grouped:  Apollo  playing  on  the  lyre;  an  Indian 
and  a  Philosopher  listening.  The  figures  lean  against 
“  a  scrolled  pedestal”  which  supports  the  basin  that 
forms  the  upper  portion  of  the  ornament.  The  base 
consists  of  a  tripod,  with  scrolls  and  wreaths  of  roses  and 
laurel,  on  one  of  the  facades  of  which  is  a  chased  basso- 
relievo.  On  the  opposite  side  is  also  a  bas-relief,  exhi¬ 
biting  Homer  reciting  “  The  Fate  of  Troy  ”  to  his  coun¬ 
trymen. 

6.  Silver  candelabrum,  having  six  lights,  and  a  centre 
dish  of  glass.  Tho  group  indicates  the  connecting  of 
Carlisle  aud  Lancaster  by  railway.  Ou  the  base  are 
chasings  of  views  showing  the  cuttings  at  Sharp  Fell,  and 
the  Lune  and  Lowtlier  viaducts.  This  piece  of  plate  was 
presented  to  George  Mould,  Esq.,  chief  contractor. 

7.  The  prize  plate  of  the  “  Liverpool  Royal  Mersey 
Yacht  Club:”  a  silver  vase  with  two  handles;  the  body  is 
ornamented  with  scrolls  and  festoons  of  flowers  in  relief; 
the  base,  three-sided,  and  the  angles  terminated  with 
prows  of  vessels  resting  ou  the  backs  of  dolphins ;  between 
the  prows  are  panuels,  chased  in  low  relief  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  subjects:  Cleopatra  sailing  down  tho  Cvdnus; 
Queen  Elizabeth  on  the  Thames,  going  to  visit  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  off  Deptford;  and  Queen  Victoria  visiting  the 
Royal  Yacht  Club,  off  Cowes.  Over  each  angle  stands  the 
bird  Liver,  the  adopted  emblem  of  Liverpool,  and  sur¬ 
mounting  the  whole,  is  Victory  standing  on  a  shell  hold¬ 
ing  out  two  wreaths. 

8.  Silver  toa  kettlo,  coffee  and  tea  sot,  with  chased 
subjects  from  the  works  of  Sir  David  Wilkie. 
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9,  10.  Silver  tea  kettle,  coffee  and  tea  set;  the  forms 
from  the  antique,  and  the  ornaments  engraved  from  the 
designs  of  Flaxman ;  with  water-jug  to  correspond. 

1 1 .  Basket  in  the  form  of  a  shell  with  seahorse’s  head 
for  the  handle. 

12.  Wedgwood  ware,  silver  mounted  sugar  basket. 

13.  14,  15.  Claret  jugs. 

Jewellery . 

1.  An  opal  and  diamond  bracelet,  the  band  removable 
so  that  the  centre  takes  out  and  forms  a  brooch. 

2.  An  emerald  and  diamond  bracelet. 

3.  A  carbuncle  and  brilliant  bracelet. 

4.  An  enamelled  and  diamond  bracelet, 

5.  An  amethyst  and  diamond  bracelet. 

6.  A  garter  bracelet  with  diamond  and  opal  buckle  and 
rosette. 

7.  A  gold  necklace  and  bracelet,  set  with  brilliants. 

S.  An  emerald  and  brilliant  necklace. 

9.  A  ruby  and  diamond  cross  necklace. 

10.  An  opal  and  brilliant  necklace. 

11.  A  double  row  pearl  necklace,  with  an  emerald  and 
diamond  pendant. 

12.  A  strung  pearl  necklace  and  a  brooch  to  corre¬ 
spond. 

13.  An  enamel  painting  of  Alexander  and  Cleone. 

14.  A  brooch:  a  cameo  portrait  in  hone-stono  of  the 
wife  of  Albert  Durer,  executed  by  himself, 

15.  A  carbuncle  brooch  with  diamond  pendants. 

1G.  A  purple  enamel  and  brilliant  knot  brooch  with 
pendant. 

17.  A  blue  enamel  and  diamond  brooch. 

18.  An  emerald  and  brilliant  engraved  gold  knot 
brooch. 


Case  containing  fine  gold  jewellery  and  bog  oak,  all 
manufactured  out  of  Wicklow  gold  and  Irish  pearls.  In 
this  collection  is  a  newly-invented  flexible  gold  bracelet, 
suited  for  either  a  watch  or  miniature;  exhibited  for 
novelty. 

20  Waterhouse,  George  &  Samuel,  25  Dame  Street, 
Dublin — Inventors  and  Manufacturers. 
Registered  brooches,  adapted  to  cloaks  and  shawls,  from 
the  mineral  products  of  Ireland. 


21  X ico ll,  W.,  Prince’s  Street,  Edinburgh — 

Manufacturer. 

Gold  pens,  pointed  with  iridium.  These  pens  are 
alloyed  with  a  certain  proportion  of  platinum,  and  the 
points  are  iridium,  an  extremely  hard  metal. 


23  Marshall  &  Sons,  87  Great  George  Street, 

Ed  in  burgh — Man  u  facturers . 

Set  of  accoutrements  for  a  Highland  dress,  with  chased 
silver  mountings  studded  with  carbuncles  and  cairn¬ 
gorms,  viz.,  goat-skin  purse,  broad  sword,  dirk,  powder- 
horn,  skeen  dim,  or  hunting-knife;  plaid  brooch;  sword- 
belt,  body  belt;  shoo  buckles;  pistols;  Athol  bonnet; 
stag’s  head. 

Silver  claret  jugs,  of  antique  shape  and  figures. 

Scotch  pebble  trinkets  and  jewellery,  viz.,  bracelet; 
paper-cutter;  quaichs,  or  drinking-cups;  brooches;  chate¬ 
laine,  studded  with  various  Scotch  pebbles;  bracelet,  with 
stones  found  in  Aberdeenshire,  Perthshire,  and  Forfar¬ 
shire;  bracelet,  with  gold  and  cairngorms;  silver  and 
gold  brooches  with  cairngorms;  brooch  with  pearls  and 
amethysts. 


15  West,  James,  &  Son,  Dublin — Manufacturers. 
Brooches,  bracelets,  neckchains,  pins,  rings,  and  pendant 

ornaments,  composed  of  silver,  oxidised  silver,  and  gold 
and  oxidised  silver  mixed,  embellished  with  Irish  pearls 
and  other  gems,  copied  from  antique  Irish  ornaments. 

16  Connell,  Denis,  10  Nassau  Street,  Dublin — 

Carver  and  Producer. 

Cup,  carved,  with  designs  from  scenes  at  Donnybrook 
fair.  Inkstand  with  figures  carved  on  the  top,  repre¬ 
senting  Irish  strolling  musicians. 

Brooches,  bracelets,  necklaces,  paper-knives,  and  card- 
cases,  mounted  in  Wicklow  gold  and  Irish  diamonds,  all 
made  of  Irish  bog  oak  found  in  the  lakes  of  Killamey 
— with  now  designs. 

Bookstands,  chessboards,  card-cases,  &c.,  from  arbutus 
wood,  grown  at  the  lakes  of  Killarney. 

17  Mosley,  Julius,  4G  Wicklow  Street,  Dublin— 

Designer  and  Executor. 

Carved  casket,  in  white  and  red  Irish  bog  yew,  with 
subjects  in  alto-relievo  from  sacred  history,  and  alle¬ 
gorical  representations  of  “  Virtue  and  Vice.”  The  wood 
found  on  Lord  Farnham’s  estate,  county  Cavan. 

18  Bennett,  Thomas,  75  George  Street,  Dublin — 

Manufacturer. 

Ark  of  the  covenant,  in  silver. 

Silver-chased  large  salver.  Presentation  cup.  Chased 
claret  jug.  Engraved  claret  jug. 

Chased  Dresden  pattern  tea-kettle  and  stand. 

Engraved  hexagon  tea-kettle  and  stand.  Dresden  tea 
and  coffee  service.  Hexagon  tea  and  coffee  service. 

Plain  hexagon  tea  and  coffee  service,  with  Irish  wolf- 
dog  button. 

Chased  scroll  and  flower  tea  and  coffee  service. 

Chased  and  engraved  children’s  cans. 

Antique  chased  and  pierced  salt  cellars,  with  mustard 
pot.  Antique  and  chased  dessert  sugar  baskets. 

Small  melon  bachelor  tea-pot.  Plain  Pompeii  cream 

jug- 

The  above  articles  have  been  manufactured  from  silver 
obtained  from  the  mines  of  Ireland. 


24  Rettie,  M.,  &  Sons,  Aberdeen — Manufacturers. 

Gold  and  silver  mounted  granite,  porphyry,  and  topaz 
bracelets,  brooches,  pins,  See.  One  of  these  brooches, 
is  shown  in  the  annexed  illustration. 


I!ettie's  Ornamental  Ilrooeb. 


25  Thompson,  F.  H.,  10  Brandon  Place,  Glasgmc — 
Manufacturer. 

Decanter  stand,  to  hold  three  decanters  and  one  claret 
jug.  Coffee  urn,  supported  on  figure  of  Time.  Coffee 
urn  on  figure  of  Atlas.  Tea-kettle  on  gilt  figure  of  Time. 

Liqueur  frame.  Egg  frame,  with  china  bottom,  and  egg 
cup.  Cruet  frame,  with  glass  bottom.  Toilet  frame. 
Flower-stand,  with  terra  cotta  figure;  all  of  new  designs. 
Inkstand,  taken  from  the  antique.  Inkstand,  modern. 
Goblet,  supported  on  figure  of  Cupid.  Cheese-stand 
and  covor. 

Large  centre-piece,  with  figure  of  Mercury  supporting 
flower-basket.  All  the  articles  exhibited  are  in  electro¬ 
plate. 
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26  Baird,  Walter,  72  Argyle Street,  Glasgow — 

Producer. 

A  Scotch  ram’s  head,  cacli  horn  measuring  3  feet  5 
inches;  mounted  as  a  snuff-box  and  cigar-case,  in  gold 
and  silver,  adorned  with  a  cairngorm  and  Scotch  amethyst 
stones.  _ 

27  Lister  &  Sons,  Nevxast le-upon -  Tyne — 

Manufacturers. 

Medals,  struck  in  commemoration  of  the  Queen’s  pas¬ 
sage  over  the  bridge  at  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

Snuff-boxes,  card  cases,  novel  jewellery,  and  Highland 
ornaments. 

Silver  claret  jugs.  Coffee  and  tea  pots,  basins,  ewers, 
and  cups.  Fish  and  table  knives  and  forks. 

Eight-day  spring  clock,  with  lever  escapement  and 
compensation  balance.  Chronometer  timepiece. 


28  Spurrier,  Wm.,  Birmingham — Manufacturer. 

Electro-silver  and  gilt  services,  containing  tea  and 
coffee-pot,  sugar-basin,  and  cream-ewer:  Victoria,  Bruns¬ 
wick,  Venetian  and  cottage  patterns.  Dish  and  cover; 
Louis  Quatorze;  and  cottage  patterns. 

Table  candlesticks;  arabesque  and  Brunswick  patterns. 
Chamber  candlesticks ;  cottage  pattern. 

Cake-baskets;  pierced  and  Victoria  patterns;  saving- 
kettle,  with  lamp;  cruet-frames,  Gothic,  pierced,  and  roll 
patterns;  and  mustard-pot  and  salt-cellar. 

Pepper-box,  arabesque  pattern;  mounted  jugs;  tea 
table,  dessert,  mustard,  salt,  and  gravy-spoons;  table  and 
dessert  forks  and  dessert-knives. 

[The  discovery,  or  rather  application,  of  the  principle 
of  the  electrotype  process  is  due  in  this  country  to 
Thomas  Spencer,  of  Liverpool,  and  was  suggested  by 
observing  the  exact  copy  in  metal  of  some  imperfec¬ 
tions  at  the  bottom  of  a  cell  in  ono  of  his  batteries, 
which  he  had  been  using  for  scientific  experiments.  The 
electrotype  process  differs  from  the  magneto  process 
only  in  so  far  as  the  exciting  agent  is  produced  by  the 
immersion  of  zinc,  platinized  silver,  See.,  in  a  solution  oi 
sulphuric  acid,  which  is  connected  by  wires  or  rods 
with  the  deposit  trough .  In  this  solution  is  suspended  the 
articles  to  be  gilt  or  silvered:  the  strength  of  the  same  is 
maintained  by  plates  of  the  metal,  of  the  same  kind  as 
is  to  be  deposited,  being  suspended  therein. — W.  C.  A.] 


29  Hilliard  &  Thomason,  Birmingham — 

Manufacturers . 

Silver  fish-knives  and  forks,  taper-stands,  brooches, 
bracelets,  corals,  card-cases,  knife,  fork,  and  spoon,  card- 
baskets,  snull-boxe3,  paper  and  cake  knives,  bouquet 
holders,  mustards  and  salts,  and  a  variety  of  other  fancy 
goods.  J 

30  Cartwright  Sc  Hirons,  Birmingham— 

Manufacturers. 

Plated  and  silver-gilt  cruets,  inkstands,  baskets,  &c. 

31  Marrian,  Francis,  Cannon  Street,  Birmingham — 

Manufacturer. 

An  epergne,  or  centre-piece.  Etruscan  jugs,  plain  and 
engraved.  Antique  coffee-pot  and  stand. 

Chased  salvers,  registered  pattern.  Table  and  piano 
candlesticks,  plated  and  gilt.  1 

Elizabethan  inkstand.  A  chalice.  Toilet  candlestick. 
\  me  pattern  decanter-stand.  Toast-stand,  registered 

sheS’kmdlt  iUe  CaSt01‘  frameS-  Toast-rack,  wheat- 

Caiulleshcks,  for  Indian  shades.  Engraved  tea  and 
coffee  service.  Dish-cover.  Souffet  dish  and  stand. 

32  Wilkinson,  T.,  &  Co.,  15  Great  Hampton  Street, 

.  -mZfZlZl  ^tOanlcn 

^Articles  of  electro-silver  plate  upon  German  silver, 


Centre-piece  and  plateau,  Triton  and  Sea-nymphs, 
under  a  canopy  of  real  coral. 

Candelabrum  and  plateau,  subjects  from  “Paul  and 
Virginia,”  See.  These  are  represented  in  the  cut  annexed, 
and  in  the  second  cut  on  opposite  page. 


Wilkinson's  I’latenu. 


Flower  vase  (and  plateau),  supported  by  a  vine. 
Tea-urn,  an  Etruscan  vase,  supported  by  oak  branches, 
children  playing  introduced  ou  the  base.  This  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  following  cut. 


\\  ilkinson's  Etruscan  Tea-urn. 


Venison  dish  and  cover,  the  handle —  a  group  of  deer, 
represented  in  the  fust  cut  on  the  next  page. 

Oval  salver,  ornamented  with  the  bryony  and  engraved 
centre.  Dessert  dishes,  &c. 

Salad-stands,  coral,  dancing  girl,  sitting  figure,  and 
ioliage.  Wine-cooler,  embossed  panels. 

Medallion  basket,  “  Watt,”  modelled  by  Taylor. 

Liqueur  and  cruet  frames,  Gothic  style,  and  bryony 
ornaments.  Inkstands.  Round  salver.  Butter-cooler, 
engraved,  and  ruby.  Sugar-basket  and  candlestick.  Mus¬ 
tard-pots  and  salt-cellars,  embossed  and  pierced. 
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34  Coi.lis,  George  Richmond,  Church  Street, 
Birmingham — Manufacturer. 

An  electro-plated  wine-cooler,  a  model,  to  the  scale  of 
one-fourth  of  the  celebrated  Warwick  vase. 

A  solid  silver  table-top,  55  inches  in  diameter,  weigh¬ 
ing  nearly  900  ozs.,  the  surface  engraved  with  stars, 
crescents,  &c.,  for  his  Excellency  the  Governor  of  Aleppo. 

Solid  silver  salver.  Several  centre  ornaments.  Branches 
and  glasses. 

Five  tripod  candelabra,  designed  after  the  antique  by 
Sir  Gardiner  Wilkinson.  One  of  the  candelabra  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  adjoining  cut. 


Wilkinson’s  Ornamental  Venison  Disli. 


Collis's  Antique  Candelabrum. 


Wilkinson’s  Candelabrum. 

[The  metallic  base  of  electro-plated  articles  is  formed 
of  German  silver,  or  a  hard  white  metal  composed  of 
copper,  nickel,  and  zinc,  the  several  parts  being  held 
together  by  hard  solder,  which  fuses  only  at  a  very 
high  temperature.  Under  the  old  method,  the  figures 
here  introduced  must  have  been  cast  in  silver;  by  the 
present  process  they  are  cast  of  the  white  metal.  After 
being  riffled  or  chased,  they  are  electro-plated. — W.C.A.] 

33  Gough,  William,  1 1  Parade,  Birmingham — 
Manufacturer. 

Electro-plated  articles:  —  Consisting  of  Elizabethan 
epergnes;  and  vine,  with  figures. 

Vine  candelabra.  Oak  tree  centre  stand.  Cruet  frame, 
supported  by  griffins,  &c.  Spirit  frames.  Egg  stand. 
Baths,  coolers,  and  round  salt,  antique.  Fruit  stands 
and  baskets.  Flower  stands. 

Piano  candlestick,  oak  tree,  with  figure  of  Cupid  shoot¬ 
ing  dove.  Registered  waiters.  Sugar  basin,  antique. 
Plateau,  representing  a  bank  with  cattle,  Ike. 


Centre  ornaments  on  tripod  stands,  and  composed  of 
vine  leaves  and  trellis  work,  with  cut-glass  dish  for  flowers 
subject,  the  Golden  Age. 

Fruit  basket.  Venison  dishes;  vegetable  dishes  and 
covers;  hash  dish  and  cover,  with  stand  and  lamp. 

Ice-pail,  small  model  of  the  Warwick  vase,  the  body 
in  crystal  and  silver  ornaments. 

Plateau,  worked  in  foliage  and  flowers,  with  border  of 
lilies.  Salvers,  with  borders;  boys  holding  baskets  of 
flowers,  &c.,  “  Boys  and  panther,”  “  Four  seasons,”  See., 
“  Assiette  monftie.” 

Dessert  plates,  dish,  and  basket.  Tea-urn,  Eliza¬ 
bethan;  tea-um,  with  military  emblems.  Soup  tureen, 
with  massive  eagle  handles  and  feet. 

Claret  jugs;  cut-glass,  and  electron-plated,  vine  mounted; 
and  Pompeian  design,  engraved. 

Entrde  dishes  and  covers.  Bread  and  cake  baskets. 
Salt-cellars.  Fish  and  dessert  knives  and  forks.  Muf¬ 
fineers.  Mustard-pots.  Muffin  plates  and  covers. 

Tea  and  coffee  sorvices.  Tea-kettle  and  stands.  Chamber 
and  table  candlesticks.  Sugar  vases.  Soup  tureen  and 
cover. 

Glass  cruet  and  liqueur  stands.  Small  salver,  vine 
border;  engraving,  “ Bacchus  and  Silenus.”  Salvers, 
with  subjects:  The  Great  Exhibition  Building,  and  Pan 
and  Silenus.  Gothic  communion-service,  engraved. 
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An  urn,  adapted  for  railways,  constructed  for  supply¬ 
ing,  simultaneously,  tea,  coffee,  and  hot  water. 

Machine,  in  solid  silver,  for  slicing  cucumbers  at 
table.  Spoons  and  forks,  in  electro-plate,  ot  various 

patterns.  „ 

Dressing-cases.  Glass  butter-tubs.  T  oast-racks,  buufl- 
boxes.  Waiters,  engraved  and  chased.  Bottle-stands, 
electro -plated.  Decanter  carriage,  "Boy  and  panther.” 

Inkstands.  Dish-covers.  Soy  frame.  Inkstand,  sar¬ 
cophagus  shape,  with  Bel  isarius  on  cover. 

Chandelier,  in  glass  cut  on  both  sides,  enamelled  in 
various  colours,  relieved  with  burnished  gold,  begun  by 
the  late  George  Grundy,  for  George  IV.,  and  completed 
by  Messrs.  Collis  &  Co. 

Series  of  GO  medals,  in  bronze,  illustrative  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  with  a  reverse  to  each.  Medals  of  the  Kings 
and  Queens  of  England,  from  William  the  Conqueror 
to  Alexandria  Victoria.  Grand  national  medals,  illus¬ 
trative  of  the  principal  events  during  the  late  war. 
Series  of  1G  medals,  illustrative  of  the  sciences.  Medals: 
agricultural,  horticultural,  botanical,  of  eminent  persons, 
and  belonging  to  various  societies. 

[This  manufactory  owes  its  existence  to  the  spirit  and 
industry  of  the  late  Sir  Edward  Thomason,  to  whose  enter¬ 
prising  zeal  the  manufactures  of  Birmingham  and  its  neigh¬ 
bourhood  are  deeply  indebted.  To  copy,  in  the  size  of 
the  original,  the  celebrated  Warwick  vase,  was  a  labour 
and  a  risk  which  few  individual  manufacturers,  at  that 
period,  would  have  attempted  (its  weight  is  upwards  of 
4 If  tons).  The  extent  to  which  ho  carried  the  silver- 
plate  trade,  as  a  medallist,  button-maker,  &c.,  still  attest 
his  energetic,  enthusiastic,  and  liberal  ideas. — W.  C.  A.] 


35  Hawks  worth,  Eyre,  &  Co. 


Sheffield — Designers, 
Manufacturers,  and  Proprietors. 

A  silver  centre-piece,  to  serve  as  a  candelabrum  or 
epergne,  with  five  branches,  cut  glasses,  and  tripod  stand 
or  plateau. 

An  assortment  of  articles  in  various  styles,  German 
silver,  and  electro-plated,  with  silver  embossed  edges  and 
ornaments : — 

Tripod  candelabrum,  in  Egyptian  stvle. 

Flower-stands,  in  different  patterns  and  styles  of  orna¬ 
ment. 

Comer  dishes  and  covers;  table  dishes  and  covers- 
soup  tureen,  en  suite,  in  the  Italian  style. 

Bread  and  cake  baskets,  in  various  styles  and  patterns. 
Salvers  or  waiters,  of  different  patterns.  Liquor  and 
cruet  frames,  different  in  patterns,  and  glasses.  Silver- 
mounted  claret-jugs,  coloured  and  plain. 

Embossed  oval  coffee  tray,  with  coffee  and  tea  pot 
sugar-baam,  cream-jug,  and  tea-kettle,  in  the  old  German 
style. 

Embossed  plated  coffee-tray,  chased  scrolls,  with  coffee 
and  tea  pot,  sugar-basin,  and  cream-jug  embossed  and 
engraved. 

Butter-cooler,  with  glass  and  cow  knob.  Silver  butter - 
cooler,  of  engraved  and  alabaster  glass. 

Sugar-baskets,  assorted  patterns,  and  coloured  glasses 
Embossed  tea-canisters.  Decanter  and  hock  bottle  stands' 

Table,  pianoforte,  and  bed-room  candlesticks,  in  various 
styles.  Snuffer-trays  and  snuffers.  Salt-stands.  Mus¬ 
tard-pots. 

36  Bradbury,  Thomas  &  Son,  Sheffield— 
Manufacturers. 

toffee  ruul  tea  .ervices,  comtotiog  of  .a, flee  pot,  tea  pot 

KwS'S'-"4,'*?*'0.  **"■•  0f  with 

kettles  «uh\  st-uncls  for  tliesjinie. 

Kettles  and  pitchers,  plated  and  engraved. 

1  lateau,  scroll  pattern. 

lea  urn,  fluted  antique  pattern. 

border.5  °  ^  Warmet>  with  Pie™ed  and  chased 

Antique  bread  basket,  engraved  and  pierced  with  an 

m0UUthlg-  Waiter  nq-ffmme  Z 


Liquor  and  cruet  frames,  various  patterns. 

Chamber  candlesticks,  Elizabethan. 

Inkstands,  pierced  and  engraved. 

Bottle  stand,  pierced,  antique. 

Cake  basket,  engraved,  French  pattern. 

Candelabrum. 

37  Harrison,  John,  Norfolk  Works,  Sheffield 
Manufacturer. 

Epergne,  of  Venetian  pattern,  cut  crystal  basin,  r„by 
glass  lining,  and  coloured  Bohemian  glass  cups. 

Round  chased  waiter,  with  open  border. 

Wine  coolers,  or  ice  pails,  of  vine  pattern;  and  Flemish 
style. 

Liquor  frame,  open  scroll  border,  with  opaque  gilt 
bottles. 

Oval-shaped  chased  cake  basket,  with  Italian  open- 
work  handle.  Claret  jug,  Louis  Quatorze  pattern. 

Table  candlesticks,  plain,  fluted,  scroll,  and  leaf  pat¬ 
tern.  Chamber  candlesticks,  bead  and  plain  tulip  pattern. 

Centre  ornament,  Oriental  pattern,  with  ruby  enamelled 
gilt  glass. 

Centre  ornament,  Oriental  foot,  scroll  socket,  cornelian 
glass,  green  and  gilt  scollop  edge. 

Flower  vase,  Victoria  pattern,  ruby  glass  lining.  Flower 
vase,  Italian  pattern,  with  drooping  foliage,  chrysophrttse 
lining.  Registered  flower  vase,  Italian  pattern,  with 
turquoise  glass.  Violet  stand,  with  Bohemian  coloured 
gilt  glass  cup. 

Sugar  basket,  rose  foliage  in  panels,  ruby  glass  lining. 

Sugar  basket,  plain,  pierced  with  bend  mount,  turquoise 
lining.  Cream  ewer,  foliage  and  chain  pattern,  with 
ruby  glass  lining.  Cream  ewer,  plain,  pierced  with  bead 
mount,  turquoise  lining.  Kettle  and  stand,  fluted  and 
engraved,  with  vine  pattern  stand.  Toast  racks,  antique 
and  Tudor  pattern. 

Hock  bottle  and  stand,  vine  and  scroll  patterns,  with 
Bohemian  bottle. 

The.  above  articles  are  electro-plated  on  imperial  metal. 

Large  engraved  oval  waiter.  Round  engraved  waiters, 
with  and  without  moveable  border. 

Plain  oval  dish-cover,  Elizabethan  handle,  engraved 
shield.  Fluted  oval  dish-cover,  with  ornamental  handle. 
Registered  dish-cover,  with  moveable  mount,  colum¬ 
bine  pattern.  Registered  corner  dish,  with  moveable 
mount.  Oval-shaped  corner  dish,  with  loose  wanner. 

Liquor  frame,  foliage  pattern,  cut  crystal  bottles.  Oval- 
shaped  engraved  bread  basket.  Round -shaped  bread 
basket,  with  shaped  drooping  edge.  Unique  pattern 
claret  jug,  with  vine  stem  handle  and  foot,  engraved. 

Candelabra,  varied  pattern.  Table  candlestick,  Eliza¬ 
bethan  pattern.  Registered  chamber  candlestick,  water 
lily  pattern.  Chamber  candlestick,  shell  and  leaf  pattern. 

Tea  and  coffee  services,  Chinese  and  Louis  Quatorze 
patterns.  Kettle  and  stand,  Chinese  pattern.  Regis¬ 
tered  toast-rack,  serpentine  frame,  with  scroll  pierced 
panels.  Butter  coolers,  Elizabethan  pattern,  with  cut 
crystal  glass,  and  saw-pierced  ornament,  ruby  glass  lining. 

The  above  articles  are  electro-plated  on  nickel-silver. 

lea  and  coffee  service,  Italian  pattern  (sugar  basin  and 
cream  ewer  with  ruby  glass  linings),  electro-plated  on 
Britannia  metal .  Cruet  frames,  various  patterns,  electro¬ 
plated  on  nickel-silver,  and  imperial  metal. 

[Britannia  and  imperial  metals  are  both  composed  of 
tin,  rcgulus  of  antimony,  and  small  portions  of  copper 
and  brass.  Articles  of  a  complicated  form,  such  as  orna¬ 
mental  candlesticks,  tea-pot  handles,  feet,  &c.,  arc  cast  in 
brass  moulds.  The  bodies  of  these  are  produced  by  what 
is  called  spinning — a  process  by  which  tine  thin  discs  of 
rolled  metal  are  made  to  take  the  convex  or  globular  form 
ot  the  object  desired :  this  is  effected  by  the  disc  being 
placed  against  a  suitable  wooden  block  or  chuck,  which 
revolves  in  a  lathe;  and  by  means  of  the  pressure  of  a 
steel  tool  or  burnisher,  the  thin  plate  of  metal  js  pressed 
•against,  and  finally  takes  the  form  required;  when,  in 
two  or  more  parts  they  are  soldered  together  by  tin 
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solder,  which  is  melted  by  the  heat  of  a  blowpipe,  and 
completes  the  adhesion  of  the  two  parts:  the  “mounts" 
are  attached  in  the  same  way.  Among  the  late  improve¬ 
ments  in  electro-metallurgy  has  been  the  successful  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  mode  of  silvering  to  the  softer  and  less 
valuable  metals,  which  has  given  an  impulse  to  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  articles  elegant  in  form,  and  cheaper  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  the  value  of  the  foundation  on  which  the 
deposit  is  made  decreases. — W.  C.  A.] 

Plain  fiddle  pattern,  and  registered  pierced  pattern 
spoons,  forks,  &c.,  electro-plated  on  nickel  silver. 

[Spoons,  forks,  &c.,  are  formed  by  being  cut  out  of 
sheets  of  rolled  German  or  nickel  silver;  the  instrument 
used  to  effect  this  purpose  is  an  ordinary  press  and  tools; 
the  ornamentation  is  produced  by  a  die  and  stamp,  as  also 
the  hollow  in  the  mouth  of  the  spoon;  the  forms  are  then 
corrected  by  hand,  cleansed,  and  the  electro-deposit 
made  thereon,  as  in  other  articles;  they  are  brushed  with 
a  revolving  brush,  wet,  beer-gi’ounds  being  used;  they 
are  then  burnished  by  hand. — W.  C.  A.J 

38  Dixon,  James,  &  Sons,  Sheffield — Manufacturers. 

Best  Sheffield  plate. — Dish-cover,  melon  pattern,  regis¬ 
tered.  Soup-tureen  and  stand,  coffee-tray,  corner-dish, 
tea-urn,  &c.,  of  the  Stowe  pattern,  antique  style. 

Sculptured  silver  candelabrum  and  epergne,  with  crystal 
glass,  weighing  about  750  ounces,  illustrative  of  the  four 
seasons,  designed  by  Vincent  Nicholson;  also  a  massive 
plateau,  encircled  by  rock,  sea-gulls,  and  shells,  forming  a 
base  of  33  inches  diameter. 

Silver  coffee  and  tea  service,  designed  from  the  Nipen- 
thus,  or  pitcher  plant,  with  silver  salver  modelled  from  a 
leaf  of  the  Victoria  diet]  ia,  furnished  by  Joseph  Paxton, 
Esq.,  gilt  in  parts.  Registered. 

Silver  chalice,  antique,  gilt  in  parts;  silver  chalice  and 
paten,  with  has  relief,  gilt.  Table-dish  and  cover,  with 
spirit-lamp.  Grecian  double  dish  in  two  sizes,  with 
soup-tureen.  Round  silver  tea-tray,  weighing  18+  ounces. 
Oblong  coffee-tray,  vine  pattern  ;  coffee-trays  :  oval, 
chaste,  beaded  pattern.  Entire  dish,  with  warmer  and 
spirit-lamp. 

Case  of  Wellington  and  beaded  pattern  spoons  and 
forks.  Unique  tea  service,  plated  on  Britannia  metal; 
ivy  pattern  and  pagoda  pattern. 

Specimens  of  Britannia  metal  illustrated  from  the  ore 
to  the  finished  article,  showing  the  compound,  and  the 
various  stages  through  which  each  article  passes. 

Hot-water  venison-dish,  with  cover.  Beef-steak  dish, 
with  cover  and  corner  dish.  Swing-kettle,  with  copper 
bottom  and  spirit-lamp.  Registered  pattern  tea-pot,  in 
various  sizes.  A  great  variety  of  tea-pots  and  other 
articles. 

Shooting- tackle.  Gilt  silver  powder  flask,  engraved; 
with  a  variety  of  pouches,  gun  and  pistol  flasks,  dram- 
bottles,  and  shot-belts,  with  every  kind  of  tops  or 
chargers. 


39  School  of  Design,  Sheffield — Producers. 
Carved  oak  cabinet  and  sideboard. 


40  Roberts  &  Hall,  Sheffield — Manufacturers. 

Tea-tray,  antique  pattern,  chased  centre.  Tea-urn, 
chased,  and  silver-mounted.  Tea-kettle  and  stand, 
chased,  with  spirit-lamp.  Tea  and  coffee  service,  chased, 
consisting  of  tea  and  coffee  pot,  sugar-basin,  and  cream- 
ewer,  gilt  inside. 

Spirit-frame,  embossed,  with  cut  flint-glass  bottles. 
Liquor  and  cruet  frames,  silver-mounted  and  pierced, 
with  cut  blue  glass  bottles,  in  separate  compartments, 
which  can  be  unscrewed  and  taken  off  for  cleaning;  on  a 
new  principle.  Cruet-frames,  silver-mounted,  embossed, 
and  pierced,  with  cut  flint-glass  bottles.  Egg-frame, 
with  cups,  gilt  inside,  and  gilt  spoons. 


Antique  salvers,  with  plain  border  and  engraved  centres. 
Round  salvers,  with  embossed  silver,  shell,  vine,  and 
scroll  borders,  and  chased  centre.  Bread-basket,  with 
embossed  silver  shield,  leaf-pattern  border,  and  chased 
centre.  Bread-basket,  with  silver  vine  border  and  pierced 
and  chased  centre.  Cake-basket,  with  silver  border  and 
chased  centre. 

Registered  toast-racks,  one  designed  from  the  wheat 
plant,  and  another  plain;  both  with  oblique  bars.  The 
annexed  cut  represents  the  registered  toast-rack,  designed 
from  the  wheat-plant. 


Roberts  and  Hall's  Registered  Toast-Rack. 


Candlestick  of  square  shell  pattern.  Antique  round 
candlestick.  Round  candlestick,  with  silver  shield  and 
leaf  borders.  Candlestick  of  embossed  silver  vine  pattern. 
Round  candlestick,  silver  mounted.  Round  shaped  or 
fluted  candlestick,  with  silver  border. 

Centre-piece,  embossed  with  plateau,  holding  large 
crystal  centre  dish,  and  four  small  ones,  having  four 
arms  with  sockets  for  lights.  The  centre  can  be  taken 
out  and  another  introduced,  which  holds  four  additional 
lights;  the  small  crystals  can  be  removed,  and  sockets 
used,  making  in  all  12  lights,  when  the  crystal  basins  are 
not  required. 

Embossed  silver-mounted  bottle-slide.  Pierced  twisted- 
top  bottle-slides. 

The  above  articles  are  .all  electro-plated  upon  nickel 
silver,  and  are  put  together  with  hard  solder,  which 
effectually  prevents  any  danger  of  their  coming  asunder 
at  an  ordinary  heat. 

41  Owen  &  Levick,  Sheffield—  Manufacturers. 

Silver-plated  and  Britannia  metal  ware. 

42  Pauley,  Parkin,  &  Staniforth,  Sheffield— 

Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  plated  goods,  plated  with  silver  upon 
German  silver  in  the  ingot,  exhibited  for  quality  and 
durability. 

Engraved  epergne  and  plateau.  Plain  and  chased  dish- 
coven.  Candelabrum  or  centre-piece,  with  glass  centre 
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for  flowers.  Chased  kettle  and  stand,  with  coffee  and 
tea-service  cn  suite.  Raised  chased  kettle  and  stand. 
Engraved  coffee  and  tea-service.  Fruit-baskets  of  dif¬ 
ferent  designs.  Small-sized  round  chased  waiters.  Laige 
oval  chased  coffee -tray. 

Hexagon  pierced,  chased,  and  pierced  cruet-frames. 
Pair  of  four-bottle  pierced  cruet-frames.  Round  flower- 
border  corner  dish,  with  lmt-water  stand.  Soufflet-dish, 
and  pierced  liquor-frame,  with  coloured  bottles.  Pierced 
decanter-stand,  and  engraved  egg-frame.  Pierced  ink- 
stand. 

Butter-coolers,  with  engraved  cover  and  stand,  and 
chased  cover  and  pierced  stand. 

Large  and  small  engraved  table  candlesticks,  with 
three-light  branch,  and  engraved  bed-room  candlestick 
cn  suite.  Plain  gadroon  candlestick.  Sundry  mustard- 
tankards,  salt-stands,  &e. 

Ingot  of  German  silver,  with  a  piece  of  standard  silver 
upon  it,  ready  for  plating.  Ingot  of  metal,  plated,  as 
taken  out  of  the  furnace.  Sundry  pieces  of  plated  metal, 
rolled  down  from  the  ingot,  ready  for  working. 

[The  operation  in  the  present  instance  is  performed  by 
heat  and  pressure,  and  the  superficial  covering  of  the 
foundation  is  effected  previously  to  the  commencement 
of  the  manipulation  of  the  workman  who  makes  the 
article.  A  piece  of  silver  or  gold  is  placed  upon  an  ingot 
of  the  metal  to  be  plated,  and  is  introduced  into  a  furnace, 
a  flux  having  been  put  between  the  two  surfaces,  when, 
at  a  given  point  of  heat,  fusion  of  the  two  surfaces  takes 
place,  and  complete  adhesion  is  effected.  The  ingot  is 
then  rolled  out  into  sheets  by  the  ordinary  process  of 
rolling  between  steel  rollers. — W.  C.  A.] 


Candlesticks,  silver  massive,  antique,  fretwork  with 
masks,  hexagon. 

Registered  silver  inkstands,  of  Elizabethan  and  E"\n- 
tian  design.  1 

Silver  cruet-frame,  hexagonal,  pierced.  Silver  cruet- 
frames,  of  arabesque  and  crescent  designs.  Silver  com¬ 
munion-service,  four  pieces  in  mediaeval  stylo,  with  en¬ 
graved  texts,  and  ornaments.  Silver  communion  pocket- 
service,  in  case.  Silver  font,  of  the  14th  centurv  in 
case.  Silver  cups  for  children,  embossed,  with  Tudor 
and  fuchsia  ornaments.  Silver  taper-stand,  clustered 
pillar.  Silver  muffineer,  embossed.  Silver  mustard- 
tankard  and  salt-cellar,  with  Gothic  leaf  ornament 
Silver  butter-cooler,  in  Tudor  style,  engraved. 

45  Creswick,  Thomas,  James,  &  Nathaniel,  Sheffield 
— Manufacturers. 

The  whole  of  the  articles  in  the  following  list  are  plated 
by  fire,  and  have  silver  mountings,  except  the  figures  on 
centre  piece.  No.  851,  the  borders  of  plateau.  No.  854 
and  waiter,  No.  871,  which  are  plated  by  the  electro¬ 
type  process. 

Candelabra,  plated  on  German  silver.  Centre-piece. 
Epcrgne  and  plateau.  Fruit  stand,  plated  on  German 
silver.  Centre  stand  and  plateau,  plated  on  German  silver. 
Flower  stand,  plated  on  German  silver. 

Candlesticks,  with  branches,  plated  on  German  silver. 
Venison  dish  and  cover.  Corner  dishes  and  covers 
plated  on  German  silver.  Casserole  and  cover.  Casse- 
role  and  cover,  plated  on  German  silver,  with  warmer. 

Ice  pails,  plated  on  German  silver.  Double  shell  salt¬ 
cellar,  gilt  inside.  Saltcellars,  silver  feet,  gilt  inside. 
Bottle  stand,  silver  shield.  Carriage,  with  a  pair  of 
bottle  stands,  silver  shield.  Waiters.  Waiters,  plated 
on  albata.  Candlesticks. 


43  Broadtiead  &  Atkins,  Sheffield — Manufacturers. 

Silver  plate.  Electro-silver  plate.  Britannia  metal 
goods.  Mounted  jugs,  See. 

A  group  of  electro-plated  articles  for  the  tea-table, 
coffee  and  tea-pot,  cream-ewer,  and  sugar-basin.  This 
group  is  represented  in  the  following  illustration. 


Broadlu-ad  and  Atkins’  Electro-plate. 


44  Wilkinson,  Henry,  &  Co.,  Sheffield— 
Manufacturers. 

Epcrgne,  with  Triton  holding  branches.  Epergne,  wi 
bacchanalian  figures.  Candelabrum,  with  figure  of  Me 
Candelabrum,  with  Grecian  ornament.  Ico-p; 
(  aiwick  vase),  with  pedestal.  Silver  pine- vase,  wi 
plateau,  arabesque,  and  grapes.  Sugar-vase  and  cove 
of  similar  design.  Silver  sugar-stand,  arabesque  desig 
lea-urn,  with  embossed  scrolls  and  flowers.  Coffee-trai 
oval,  chased,  and  with  reeded  shell  borders. 

Registered  venison-dish  and  cover,  Elizabethan,  wi 
side-dish  and  cover,  with  hot-water  stand,  of  simil 
design,  and  soup  and  sauce  tureens. 

Registered  side-dish  and  cover,  Tudor  style  of  orr 

HlBllti. 

Silver  decanter-stands,  pattern,  vine  and  Satyr’s  hea 

maA-sgVaReS'  1  vSdri  brc;ul-b^et,  with  bacchanal i; 
S?™;,  Bre^-basket,  with  water-leaves,  shell  horde 

cw  iHg’«WKh  “Hebe,”  embossed.  Silv 

ciaret  jug,  with  “Xautilus  design. 


Bread  basket,  plated  on  German  silver,  silver  handle. 
Cruet  frame,  silver  handle,  feet,  and  tops.  Inkstand, 
plated  on  German  silver.  Embossed  tea  kettle  and 
stand,  plated  on  German  silver,  with  tea  pot,  sugar  basin, 
and  cream  ewer.  Table  dish  and  cover. 

4b  M 'Gregor,  M.,  Perth — Manufacturer. 

Ram’s  head,  mounted  in  silver,  with  Scotch  stones,  as 
a  snuff-box  and  a  cigar-case. 


47  Meier  Sc  Mortimer,  George  Street,  Edinburgh— 
Designers  and  Manufacturers. 

Ornaments  of  different  Highland  regiments  in  Her 
Majesty’s  service.  Also,  patterns  of  the  tartans  and  kilts, 
with  specimens  of  dirks,  purses,  brooches,  and  other 
accoutrements  worn  by  each. 

49  Thornhill,  W.,  144  New  Pond  Street- "Maker. 

A  steel  chatelaine 

51  Biden,  John  &  Frederick,  .37  Cheapside— 
Proprietors  and  Manufacturers. 

1  welve  signet  rings,  designs  the  property  of  exhi¬ 
bitors  : — 

a.  Bloodstone,  Vesica  Piscis,  scroll  ornaments,  standard 
gold. 

b.  White  cornelian,  enamel  scale  armour,  standard  gold. 

c.  Bloodstone,  ornaments  taken  from  the  Saxon  hep¬ 
tarchy  a.d.  700,  standard  gold. 

d.  Red  cornelian,  enamelled  red,  after  the  Arabesque 
style,  22  carat  gold. 

e.  White  cornelian,  enamelled  green,  after  similar  style, 
22  carat  gold. 

f.  Sardonyx,  in  cameo,  shield  for  engraving,  Norman 
style  a.d.  1100,  standard  gold. 

</■  Red  cornelian,  on  the  shank  a  globe,  wreaths  of 
olive,  motto  Pax,  in  enamel,  standard  gold. 

h.  Bloodstone,  Saxon  shield,  ensign  of  St.  George,  in 
enamel,  22  carat  gold. 

I-  ^  bite  cornelian,  antique  shield,  shank  bearing  the 
crosses  of  St.  George,  St.  Andrew,  and  St.  Patrick  in 
enamel,  22  carat  gold. 

'y  Oriental  amethyst,  anchors  entwined  by  cables, 
Union  jack  in  enamel,  22  carat  gold. 
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l.  Black  and  white  onyx,  in  cameo  shield  for  engraving, 
enamel  Arabesque  ornaments,  18  carat  gold. 

m.  Sardonyx,  in  cameo  fancy  scroll,  18  carat  gold. 

[The  art  of  gem,  cameo,  and  seal  engraving  is  of  consi¬ 
derable  antiquity,  as  the  number  and  excellence  of  the 
specimens  in  the  collections  of  our  own  and  other  coun¬ 
tries  abundantly  testify,  exclusive  of  the  evidence  of 
Holy  writ,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  process  was  familiar 
even  to  the  Jews.  The  following  expression  occurs 
in  Exodus  :  “  With  the  work  of  an  engraver  on  stone, 
like  the  engravings  of  a  signet,  shalt  thou  engrave  the 
two  stars  with  the  names  of  the  children  of  Israel.” 
The  Barberiui  vase  is  one  of  the  most  successful  speci¬ 
mens  of  relief  engravings  on  a  material  akin  to  precious 
stones. — W.  C.  A.] 

n.  a,  p.  Solid  standard  gold  Roman  rings.  Sards  and 
bloodstone. 

Ten  gold  seals,  viz. : — 

1.  Chased  amethyst,  22  carat.  2.  Sporting  horses,  &c., 
crystal.  .8.  Fox-hunt,  crystal.  4.  Greyhound,  red  cor¬ 
nelian.  5.  Round  jug  with  compass,  bloodstone.  6.  Fox- 
scalp  handle,  red  cornelian.  7.  Scroll-handle  swivel, 
seal  and  wafer,  red  cornelian.  8.  Coloured  swivel,  white 
cornelian  and  bloodstone.  9.  Scroll,  tine  sard.  10.  Leaf- 
handle,  red  cornelian. 

Various  desk  seals  mounted  in  gold,  designed  by 
exhibitors,  the  agate  handles  of  foreign  manufacture. 

A  library  seal,  cairngorm,  engraved  with  the  anus 
and  badges  of  H.  R.  H.  Prince  of  Wales,  mounted  in  silver 
gilt,  the  figures  representing  the  four  Seasons,  supporting 
the  handle,  surrounded  by  wreaths  of  oak  from  the  top ; 
one  of  the  badges  of  H.  R.  H.,  in  enamel  on  gold,  designed 
by  exhibitors. 

A  brooch  in  enamel,  modelled  from  the  Victoria  Regia 
lily. 

Impressions  of  seals  engraved  on  stone,  steel,  or  gun 
metal ;  also  impressions  taken  by  Rider’s  process  on  wax, 
the  manufacture  of  Messrs.  Hyde. 

[Seals  are  at  all  times  executed  in  intaglio  (or  sunk) ; 
in  cameos  the  reverse.  The  surrounding  surface  is  cut 
away,  and  the  subject  is  shown  in  relief  with  its  minute 
details  :  not  uufrequently  effect  is  given  by  selecting  a 
stone  or  other  material  stratified  ;  the  superior  surface 
forms  the  subject,  and  the  surrounding  portion  being 
cut  down  to  the  dark -coloured  strata,  or  layer,  shows 
the  figure,  Sec.,  in  relief  with  additional  effect. 

The  process  of  seal,  or  gem-cutting,  is  performed  in 
a  manner  similar  to  glass  engraving,  viz.,  by  means  of 
a  small  lathe  and  copper-cutting  tools,  which  revolves 
with  the  spindle,  and  is  moved  by  ordinary  treddles  as  a 
foot  lathe ;  the  tools  are  occasionally  touched  with 
diamond  dust  and  oil,  which  facilitates  and  effects  the 
indentation  or  incision  ;  the  more  minute  the  work  the 
smaller  the  tools — they  are  in  many  instances  mere 
points.  Care,  a  knowledge  of  form,  and  no  small  amount 
of  taste,  in  connexion  with  good  vision,  is  essentially 
necessary  to  the  seal-engraver  ;  the  hand  and  eye  beiug 
the  only  guides  to  assist  him  in  the  production  of  such 
minute  and  laborious  works. — W.  C.  A.] 

A  fine  gold  key,  set  with  stones.  Manufactured  by 
Drury  Freeman,  41  Gee  Street,  Goswell  Street. 

A  likeness  in  profile  of  the  Queen,  composed  of  1,114 
fine  and  perfect  diamonds,  rose  cut.  Manufactured  by 
W.  Stacy,  17  St.  Alban’s  Place,  Edgeware  Road. 

52  Eaton,  Elizabeth,  16  Irvine  Crescent,  Cripplegatc — 

Manufacturer. 

Silver  forks,  spoons,  &c. 

53  Woodbridce,  Thomas,  4  Albion  Road,  Holloway — 

Proprietor. 

Chased  silver  design — Death  on  the  Pale  Horse,  from 
tho  painting  by  West.  The  silver  is  only  l-32nd  part 


of  an  inch  in  thickness;  the  legs  of  the  horse,  as  also  the 
string  of  the  bow,  are  all  beaten  up,  and  not  soldered  on. 

54  Rawlings,  Joseph,  85  Portland  Road, 

It egen t's  Park —  Man ufactu rer. 

Specimen  of  miniature  frame,  mounted  and  engraved — 
imitation  of  or-molu. 


55  Mills,  Michael,  17  Ossulston Street,  Somers  Town — 

Producer. 

Embossed  and  chased  salver,  produced nom  a  plain  sheet 
of  silver;  subject — “  Aurora,  or  the  Hours,”  after  Guido; 
border,  after  the  Tredacna  shell. 

Silver  gilt  claret-jug,  in  the  Venetian  style,  after  the 
pattern  of  one  in  the  possession  of  the  Andromini  family 
at  Venice. 

Prayer-book,  in  Italian  taste,  mounted  in  silver  on 
purple  velvet,  with  a  fine  chasing  in  the  centre. 

56  Indekwick,  John,  58  Prince’s  Street, 

Leicester  Square. 

Smoking-pipe  of  Meerschaum,  with  a  carved  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  death  of  Nelson,  mounted  in  gold  and  silver. 

Registei'ed  tube  for  smoking-pipe.  By  compressing 
the  tube  with  the  fingers,  the  smoke  is  conveyed  to  the 
lips  without  the  trouble  of  inhalation. 

[Meerschaum,  out  of  which  the  above  pipe  is  made,  is 
a  mineral  substance  found  in  the  islands  of  Samos,  Negro- 
pout,  See. ;  it  is  at  times  used  by  the  Turks  as  a  substi¬ 
tute  for  fuller’s-earth  ;  also  in  the  manufacture  of 
tobacco-pipes.  The  ease  with  which  it  is  worked  adapts  it 
to  the  construction  of  ornamented  articles. — W.  C.  A.] 

57  Mortimer,  W.  H.,  12  Harley  Street,  Cavendish  Square 

— Inventor. 

Mechanism  in  gold  for  rectifying  irregularities  in  the 
growth  of  the  teeth. 

58  Durham,  J.  B.,  456  New  Oxford  Street — 

Manufacturer. 

Cast-steel  chatelaine,  in  the  antique  style,  with  im¬ 
proved  scissors  and  tablet. 

59  Cleal,  William,  53  Poland  Street,  Oxford  Street — 

Manufacturer. 

Specimen  of  workmanship  in  human  hair. 

60  Warriner,  William,  16  Charlotte  Street, 

Fit  z  roy  Sq  na  re — M anufacturer . 

A  finished  or-molu  miniature  frame,  set  in  crimson 
velvet. _ 

62  Loewenstark,  A.  D.,  1  Deverenx  Court,  Strand — 

Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Silver  filligree  ancient  incense-urn,  lady’s  table  bell, 
and  pepper-castor,  in  three  divisions,  made  of  some  thou¬ 
sands  of  pieces  of  silver  wire.  The  first  division  is  to 
admit  the  incense  through  a  small  door.  The  second 
contains  the  bell.  The  third  or  top  division  is  the  pepper- 
castor.  The  top  and  straight  part  unscrews  to  admit 
the  pepper.  The  whole  is  put  together  with  37  screws. 
Different  specimens  of  filligree  work.  Masonic  pearls. 

63  Restell,  Richard,  35  High  Street,  Croydon — 

Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Registered  cylindrical  brooch  protector :  in  gold,  silver, 
gilt,  and  black,  with  ornamental  pendants  and  chains ; 
also  with  novel  spring  peudant  holder. 

64  Goodwin,  Charles — Proprietor. 

China  vase,  mounted  in  metal  gilt.  Bloodstone  cup, 
mounted  in  silver  gilt,  and  ornamented  with  a  variety  of 
stones.  Pastile  burner. 

65  Wisedill,  G.  V.,  1  Gloucester  Place,  Prospect  Row, 

Walworth  Road—  Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 
Specimens  of  registered  fastening  for  brooches,  watch- 
protectors,  &c.  Specimens  of  self-acting  double  spring 
swivels. 
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GO  Abbott,  George,  4  Percy  Street,  Bedford  Square — 
Producer. 

Bronze  statuette;  the  Duke  of  Wellington  at  Waterloo. 
A  silver  embossing  of  His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert,  and  of  “The  Sisters,”  after  Stephanoff. 

A  cast,  in  silver,  not  chased,  from  an  embossing  (“  The 
Inconstant  ”)  after  Stephanoff. 

G7  Morley,  Thomas,  140  High  Ilolbom — Proprietor. 

Electro-gilding  on  soft  metal,  adapted  for  medals  or 
any  other  purposes. 

68  Woli.ff,  Louis  John,  45  Upper  York  Street, 
Bryanston  Square — Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Desk  seal,  mounted  in  gold,  closely  set  with  turquoise, 
spiral  pattern  with  band  of  pearls,  surmounted  with 
large  pearl,  white  cornelian  stone  for  engraving. 

69  Gowland,  Thomas,  5  Leadenhall  Street — Inventor. 
Registered  design  for  spring  catch  fasteners  for  brooches 

and  bracelets. 

70  Bakewell,  William,  25  Bed  Lion  Street, 
Clerkemcell — Artist,  Inventor,  and  Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  hair  for  lockets,  brooches,  &c.  Inscrip¬ 
tions  and  initials  of  pearls.  Prince  of  Wales’  feathers  in 
hair. 


71  Lee,  Benj.,  41  Bathbcmc  Place — Manufacturer. 
Bracelets  of  new  design  and  construction,  composed 

of  human  hair  and  gold,  mixed  throughout;  the  hair 
plaited  by  hand.  Brooches  of  varied  designs,  composed 
of  several  shades  of  hair.  Hair  guard-chain,  of  a  new 
pattern.  Albert  guards  with  keys  of  hair  set  in  gold. 
Breast-pins  and  crosses. 

72  Seymour,  Edmund  &  James,  40  Gerrard Street,  Soho— 

Proprietors. 

Small  enamelled  gold  vase,  with  portraits  of  Her  Majesty 
and  1  rince  Albert  (painted  on  enamel  in  imitation  of 
cameos  by  J.  Haslem).  The  vase  designed,  engraved 
and  enamelled  by  the  exhibitors. 

[Enamelling  has  not  been  neglected  in  this  country. 
Enamelled  trinkets  have  been  found  in  ancient  British 
barrows.  The  Saxons  practised  the  art,  as  is  proved  by 
the  enamelled  jewel,  made  by  command  of  the  great 
Alfred,  now  at  Oxford;  and  the  gold  enamelled  cup 
gi\en  by  King  John  to  the  corporation  of  Lynn,  in 
Norfolk,  is  evidence  that  the  Normans  were  acquainted 
with  the  art.  Besides  the  tomb  of  Edward  the  Confessor, 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  there  are  other  proofs  that  eua’- 
molling  was  known  in  England  in  the  middle  ages.] 


73  Hope,  Henry  Thomas,  1 16  Piccadilly— Proprietor. 

Casket,  containing  a  blue  diamond,  weighing  177  grain 
mounted  as  a  medallion,  surrounded  by  brilliants  an 
supposed,  from  its  size  and  colour,  to  be  unique.  Th 
diamond  is  represented  in  the  annexed  cut. 


Hopes  Blue  Hinmonit  Medallion. 


gl 


[Diamonds  are  found  white,  pink,  orange,  yellow 
reen,  blue,  and  black.  To  estimate  their  value,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Jeffries,  multiply  by  itself  the  number  of 
carats  of  weight,  and  again  multiply  the  sum  by  the 
value  per  carat;  tho  value  depends  on  the  quality  of  the 
stone.  It  was  supposed  impossible  to  cut  them  until 
the  year  14S6,  when  tho  discovery  was  made  at  Bruges 
of  using  diamond  dust  for  that  purpose.  The  Mogul 
diamond,  now  in  possession  of  Her  Majesty,  weighs  2711 
carats,  was  estimated  by  Tavernier  at  468,959/.,  and  by 
Jeffries’  standard,  would  be  worth  about  622,000/.  The 
Empress  of  Russia,  in  1772,  bought  a  diamond  of  729 
carats.  The  Regent,  in  the  French  crown  jewels  weighs 
136]  carats. — H.  T.  H.] 


[The  diamond  consists  chemically  of  the  element  carbon 
in  its  purest  form.  When  perfectly  pure,  it  is  absolutely 
without  inherent  colour.  The  colouring  matter  arises 
from  the  presence  of  some  foreign  substance  in  extremely 
minute  proportions.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  from  the  refrac¬ 
tive  properties  of  the  diamond,  long  since  made  the 
happy  conjecture  that  it  was  a  combustible  body,  which 
experiment  has  frequently  demonstrated.— R.  E.] 


74  Harding,  Dando  &  Co.,  23  ILdton  Garden  ~ 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  patent  spiral  fastening,  which  may  be 
securely  attached  to  any  article  of  dress  without  sewin  '; 
adapted  to  buttons,  studs,  pins,  brooches,  &c. 


75  Baylev,  W„  George  Street,  Goswctl  Street — 
Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  electro-gilding  011  metals. 


76  Campbell,  Andrew,  43  Tottenham  Court 
Road — Inventor,  Designer,  and  Manufact  urer. 

.  Registered  standard  gold  cornucopia,  designed  to  com¬ 
bine  the  three  several  uses  of  a  dress  brooch,  a  flower- 
lolder,  and  a  watch  protector. 


7  (  Forster,  Ernest,  19  Queen  Street,  Ilaymarhet 
— Producer. 

Silver-gilt  table-spoon,  representing  Jenny  Lind  as 
Alice  in  “Robert  lo  Diable.” 

Silver  snuff  -  box,  embossed  bas-relief.  The  cover 
representing  Daphnis  teaching  Chloo  to  play  the  flute. 


iS  Edwards,  Robert,  26  Lisle  Street,  Leicester 
Square — Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  different  colours  and  tints  of  enamel  for 
jewellery. 

Gold  rings  with  enamel.  Portraits,  in  enamel,  of  the 
Queen,  Prince  Albert,  Shakespeare,  and  the  Duke  of 
Wellington..  Gold  waistcoat-buttons,  coat-buttons,  and 
shirt-pin,  with  enamel  portraits  of  dogs. 


1  9  Buss,  Henry,  13  Great  Newport  Street, 

Leicester  Square — Designer,  Engraver,  and  Enameller. 

Medallion:  an  assemblage  of  shields,  displaying  the 
leraldic  devices,  in  incised  enamels,  on  gold  and  silver, 
o  the  nations  whose  industrial  works  are  shown  in  the 
gi  eat  Exhibition  of  1851.  The  shields  are  supported  on 
cither  side  by  branches  of  laurel  and  olive.  The  entire 
composition  is  surmounted  by  the  Royal  Crown  of 
England,  in  proper  colours, 

[Incised  enamelling  is  a  branch  of  decorative  art  capable 
0  1  -^tensive  application  to  the  adornment  of  gold  and 
silver  plate,  jewellery,  cabinet,  and  other  work.] 
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80  Zimmerman,  Godfrey  &  Simon,  38  Old  Bond 
Street — Manufacturers . 

Porphyry  and  malachite  casket,  mounted  in  or-molu, 
with  corners  set  with  gems.  Silver  equestrian  statuette 
of  the  Queen,  on  ebony  pedestal;  silver  figure  of  Prince 
Albert.  Silver  figure  of  Charles  the  First. 

Two  small  mounted  agates,  enamelled  and  set  with 
jewels. 


Williams’s  patent  moveable  button,  secured  by  turning 
the  shank ;  adapted  for  articles  of  dress,  and  applicable 
to  any  substances  used  in  the  manufacture  of  buttons. 

Vase,  ‘2-1  inches  in  height  and  18  inches  in  circumfer¬ 
ence,  composed  entirely  of  human  hair,  with  the  mount¬ 
ings  and  ornamental  parts  in  metal  gilt.  Executed  by 
Mr.  J.  Woodley,  31  Cursitor  Street. 


81  Stocken,  Charles,  53  Regent  Street — 
Manufacturer. 

A  variety  of  dressing-cases. 

83  Gass,  S.  H.,  &  D.,  186  Regent  Street — 

Proprietors. 

Silver  dessert  service,  of  new  design,  modelled  from 
wafer  plants  in  Kew  Gardens  (by  permission  of  Sir  W. 
Jackson  Hooker,  F.R.S.,  Director). 

No.  1  represents  the  Nymphcea  thermalis,  or  Hungarian 
water  lily,  in  flower;  the  leaves  intended  to  receive  the 
various  fruits,  and  the  stems  springing  from  rock-work, 
on  which  are  growing  several  rock-plants,  the  Blechnum 
occulentnle,  of  South  America,  and  the  Polypodium,  of  the 
East  Indies.  Each  leaf  is  capable  of  supporting  a  weight 
of  more  than  6  lbs. 

No.  2  represents  the  Nymphcea  rubra,  or  red  water  lily, 
of  the  East  Indies,  in  flower;  the  rock- work  decorated 
with  the  Riper  speciosum,  the  Blechnum  occidentale,  and  the 
Polypodium. 

No  3  represents  the  Calladium  and  flower;  tlio  rock- 
work  decorated  with  the  Piper  speciosum,  and  the  Blechnum 
occidentale. 

No.  4  represents  tho  Dillcnia  speciosa,  which  has  not 
been  seen  to  flower  ;  the  rock-work  decorated  with  the 
Blechnum  occidentale. 

Silver  centre-piece,  illustrative  of  a  scene  in  Egypt ;  the 
plinth  supported  by  a  sphinx;  the  group  of  figures  are 
“  the  women  of  the  country  fetching  water  from  a  well;” 
and  the  centre  is  a  representation  of  the  Dourn  palm-tree. 

Silver  sugar-vase,  composed  of  the  Bugar-cane  sur¬ 
rounding  a  glass  dish,  engraved  in  dcliueation. 

A  silver  salt-cellar,  representing  the  Ngmphcea  rubra 
growing  on  rock-work,  supporting  a  glass. 

Silver  corner  dish,  with  dome  cover,  and  open-work 
flower  border,  the  handle  representing  the  Iris  flower. 

Silver-gilt  cup,  with  figures  (after  a  design  by  It.  Red¬ 
grave,  Esq.,  It. A.). 

Pair  of  silver-foliage  pattern  taper  candlesticks. 

Silvered  jewelled  dessert  set,  in  Elizabethan  style,  con¬ 
sisting  of  knives,  forks,  and  spoons,  set  with  gems  of  va¬ 
rious  kinds,  variously  finished,  some  silver,  others 
silver-gilt,  and  others  partly  silver  and  gilt. 

Brooch,  in  the  style  of  the  cinque-cento  period,  set 
with  precious  stones;  representing  a  Gothic  niche,  com¬ 
posed  of  carbuncles  and  diamonds,  with  a  figure,  in  bril¬ 
liants,  of  “  Britannia  holding  a  trident  ”  and  an  ancient 
paddle,  in  rubies,  standing  on  a  shell,  underneath  which 
is  the  subdued  dragon,  terminating  with  three  pearl 
drops. 

Carbuncle  and  diamond  bracelet,  with  portraits  of  the 
Queen  and  II.  It.  H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  (after  the 
painting  by  R.  Thorburn,  Esq.,  A.R.A.),  executed  in 
niello,  the  revival  of  an  art  of  the  1 1  th  century,  and  a 
novelty  as  applied  to  miniature  portraits  (the  engraving  by 
Mr.  J.  J.  Crew). 

Silver  gauntlet  niello  bracelet,  designed  by  D.  Maclise, 
Esq.,  R.A.,  descriptive  of  “ The  Promised  Gift,”  “The 
Gift  Ordered,”  and  “The  Presentation,”  interlaced  with 
decorative  illustration  (the  engraving  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Crew). 

[Niello  was  the  art  of  line  engraving  on  metal,  the  in¬ 
terstices  of  which  were  filled  up  with  a  dark  metal  com¬ 
position.  It  was  used  before  the  art  of  taking  of  impres¬ 
sions  was  known,  is  described  by  the  monks  Theophilus 
and  Cellini,  and  its  most  celebrated  professor  was  Maso 
Fiueguerra,  of  Florence,  in  the  15th  century. — H.  T.  H.] 


84  Par  a  vacua  &  Casella,  3  Brabant  Court, 

Philpot  Bane — Importers  and  Manufacturers. 

Branch  of  natural  rough  coral,  of  great  size  and  value. 
Carving,  representing  Bacchus,  of  the  finest  coral,  with 
pedestal  and  fittings. 

Gigantic  child’s  coral.  Coral  bracelet,  set  in  gold. 
Necklace  of  diamond-cut  coral.  Pair  of  coral  drops, 
diamond-cut,  &c.  Diamond-cut  coral  pieces.  Coral  ca¬ 
meos. 

A  row  of  12  of  the  largest  coral  beads,  called  Codini. 

Long  row  of  large  coral  beads,  called  Caporesto  Moro. 

Large  bunches  of  coral  beads;  36  rows  assorted  large 
sizes,  called  Grossezze  Moro  ;  30  rows  regular  sizes, 
called  Filze  Moro;  54 rows  assorted  sizes,  called Mezzauie 
Moro ;  7 1  rows  small  sizes,  called  Smezzati  Moro. 

Rows  of  finest  pink  coral  beads;  of  pipe  coral  beads, 
called  Olivette;  of  diamond-cut  coral.  Coral  negligees. 

[Coral  is  the  internal  skeleton,  or  organ  of  support, 
of  a  species  of  polype  ( Condition  rubrum),  of  which 
numerous  individuals  live  in  organic  association,  under 
a  ramified  form.  The  polype  individuals  are  provided 
with  eight  arms,  or  tcntacula,  by  which  they  seize 
their  prey,  and  a  stomach  in  which  it  is  digested.  The 
common  connecting  flesh  is  nourished,  and  the  supporting 
axis  of  coral  is  secreted,  by  a  continuous  system  of  vessels 
common  to,  and  conveying  the  nutriment  from,  the 
several  individual  polypes.  The  Corallium  rubrum  belongs 
to  the  order  Anthozoa  and  the  class  Polypi.  It  is  most 
common,  and  arrives  at  its  greatest  perfection,  on  the 
southern  shores  of  tho  Mediterranean  Sea. — R.  0.] 


85  Barling,  Joseph,  90  High  Street,  Maidstone,  Kent — 

Designer  and  partly  Maker. 

Table  and  dessert  spoons  and  forks,  ornamented  in  a 
novel  manner  with  enamel  to  form  a  part  of  a  dessert 
service,  exhibited  to  show  the  applicability  of  enamel  to 
tho  ornamenting  of  various  articles  of  silver  plate. 

86  Nash,  Elikzrr  (late  Joshua  Butler),  30  Coppice  Row, 

Clerkenwell — Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Pencil-cases: — Engraved,  coloured  gold,  and  set  with 
turquoise  ;  elongated  enamelled ;  tortoiseshell,  gold- 
mounted  ;  engine-turned  bright  gold ;  engraved  elongated  ; 
triangular;  engine-turned  hexagon;  and  engraved  round 
silver. 

Penholders : — Engraved  silver-gilt  ;  and  on  pearl  and 
inlaid  ivory  handles. 

Set  of  silver  engraved  and  gilt  instruments,  comprising 
etui-case,  crochet-needle,  scissors,  penknife,  pencil, 
stiletto,  thimble,  and  bodkin. 

Pens: — Gold  and  palladium,  with  nibs  of  iridium. 

Solid  pressed  tortoiseshell  snuff-boxes,  inlaid  and 
mounted  with  gold. 

Tablets: — Solid  book,  ornamented  like  the  preceding ; 
solid  book,  silver  inlaid  and  mounted;  pearl,  inlaid  with 
turquoise,  silver-mounted ;  and  ivory,  similarly  orna¬ 
mented. 

Trochus  shell,  inlaid,  with  engraved  gilt  mountings. 

Tortoiseshell  paper-folder. 

Set  of  tortoiseshell  instruments,  gold  inlaid  and 
mounted,  comprising  paper-folder,  pen-knife,  pen-holder, 
pencil,  and  desk  seal. 

The  elastic  palladium  point,  or  lead-holder,  an  improve¬ 
ment  applied  to  pencils,  was  invented  by  Mr.  Joshua 
Butler,  and  has  been  in  use  20  years. 
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87  Phillips  Brothers,  21  Cockspur  Street — 
Inventors  and  Producers. 

Equestrian  statuette,  subject — a  British  Life-guni  d, 
modelled  from  life,  and  executed  in  oxidised  silver  and 
gold.  The  arms  and  accoutrements  are  made  to  detach 
from  the  figure. 

This  statuette  is  represented  in  the  accompanying 
illustration. 


Phillips’  Ecjuestriwn  Statuette. 


Two  miniature  copies  of  the  same,  mounted  on  mala¬ 
chite  pedestals;  and  two  on  foot,  adapted  for  seals  or 
statuettes. 

Two  miniature  statuettes  in  gold  and  silver,  subject — • 
Lablache,  as  Caliban. 

Statuette  composed  of  oxidised  silver  and  gold;  subject 
-  a  colour-sergeant  of  the  Scots  Fusilier  Guards,  modelled 
fro  Ill- life.  Two  miniature  copies  of  the  same  adapted  for 
seals  or  statuettes,  & c. 

1'hls  statuette  is  shown  in  the  annexed  cut. 


Phillips’  Infantry  Statuette. 


Casolette  in  bloodstone,  chased  with  the  attributes  of 
the  Life-guards;  the  same  with  attributes  of  the  Foot 
Guards. 

Ornament,  forming  either  a  Sevigne  brooch  or  chate¬ 
laine,  formed  of  topaz,  mounted  in  gold  and  brilliants. 
Brooch-stone  cameo  head,  surrounded  by  large  bril¬ 
liants,  with  crest  and  coronet  of  small  rose  diamonds. 

Curious  ornament  of  Chinese  manufacture,  in  massive 
fine  gold,  and  numerous  figures  in  relief. 

Two-day  ship  chronometer,  with  the  latest  improve¬ 
ments,  previously  tested  at  the  Royal  Observatory, 
Greenwich. 

Gold  watches,  with  various  escapements,  &c.  A  series 
of  alarums.  A  seines  of  gold  swivels.  An  inkstand  and 
writing  apparatus,  composed  of  carved  coral,  imported 
from  Gagliardi,  of  Naples. 

Aset  of  chessmen  and  boards  in  silver  and  gold,  in  the 
renaissance  style,  ornamented  with  enamel,  precious 
stones,  and  pearls.  The  chief  figures  are  portraits  of  the 
German  Emperor  Charles  V.,  and  his  daughter,  Marga- 
retta  of  Parma;  a  stadtholder  of  the  Netherlands;  King 
Francis  I.  of  France,  and  his  daughter,  Margaretta  of 
Valois;  and  a  casket,  in  silver,  coral,  various  precious 
stones;  and  four  malachite  slabs. — Messrs.  C.  M.  Weis- 
haupt,  Hanau,  near  Frankort,  S.  M.,  Proprietors  and 
Producers. 

Bouquet  of  flowers  rising  out  of  a  classic  vase,  com¬ 
posed  of  silver,  and  wrought  by  hand. — Messrs.  Thomas 
Strube  and  Son,  Leipzig,  Saxony,  Proprietors  and  Pro¬ 
ducers. 

Bracelet  composed  of  three  extraordinary  specimens  of 
pink  topazes,  mounted  with  brilliants  in  fine  gold  and 
green  enamel.  Bracelet,  with  four  fine  enamels,  mounted 
in  massive  chainwork  of  gold.  Bracelet,  with  large  model 
curb  chain  in  engraved  gold.  Bracelet,  with  bouquet  of 
diamonds  and  green  enamelled  leaves. 

Necklette  and  brooch,  in  carbuncle,  diamonds,  tur¬ 
quoise,  blue  enamel,  and  gold.  Skull  vinaigrette,  mo¬ 
delled  in  gold. 

Series  of  twenty  signet  rings,  after  antique  models,  in 
standard  gold. 

Series  of  fifty  finely  modelled  gold  pins,  sporting  and 
classical  subjects. 

Series  of  eleven  pins,  composed  of  precious  stones. 

Gold  desk  seal,  figure  of  stag  on  white  cornelian.  Gold 
brooch,  stag  and  dogs.  Gold  brooches,  composed  of 
various  gems.  A  set  of  original  sleeve  ornaments. 

Sets  of  studs,  composed  of  diamonds,  emeralds,  rubies, 
opals,  and  other  precious  gems.  Sets  of  vest  buttons, 
composed  of  rubies,  turquoise,  and  opals. 

Two-day  marine  chronometer,  jewelled  in  six  holes, 
helix  balance  spring,  &c.,  in  mahogany  box.  Another, 
jewelled  in  five  holes,  in  rosewood  box. 

A  library  clock,  in  ebonised  carved  maple  case.  Duplex 
escapement  compound  chronometer  balance,  spiral  spring, 
jewelled  in  six  holes,  beats  the  seconds,  strikes  the  hour 
and  repeats,  &c.,  with  glass  shade  and  stand. 

Carriage  clock,  in  engraved  and  gilt  case,  patent  detached 
lever  escapement,  jewelled  in  six  holes,  compound  chro¬ 
nometer  balance,  &e.,  with  glass  shade  and  stand.  Another, 
with  gold  balance,  & c. 

Camp  timepiece,  patent  detached  lever  escapement, 
jewelled;  enamelled  seconds  dial  plate;  in  circular  bronze 
case  with  engraved  and  gilt  handle,  and  spring  adaptation 
to  support  an  inclined  position;  with  travelling  case,  Sec. 

Carriage  timepiece  iu  a  gilt  and  engraved  case ;  patent 
detached  lever  escapement,  jewelled,  & c. ;  portable  from 
its  flatness,  and  rendered  secure,  on  standing,  by  a  new 
application,  for  feet;  travelling  case,  &c. 

A  vase  of  fine  gold,  out  of  which  rises  a  flower  (car¬ 
nation);  composed  entirely  of  brilliants  and  rubies  with 
enamelled  leaves.  Adapted  also  for  brooch  or  head  or¬ 
nament.  A  collection  of  specimens  of  enamel. 


88  Adams,  G.  W.,  Hosier  Lane — Manufacturer. 

Dessert  service,  silver  gilt;  the  Canova  pattern;  and  in 
silver.  In  these  are  introduced  that  artist’s  “  Dancing 
flower-girl  reposing,”  and  “Hebe.”  The  figure  on  the 
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heel  of  spoon  and  fork  “ Sappho.”  The  accompanying 
illustration  represents  a  knife  and  spoon  of  this  service, 
the  ornamental  parts  of  which  only  are  seen. 


Adam's  Silver-gilt  Knife  and  Spoon. 


The  Tudor  pattern  table,  dessert,  and  teaspoons;  table 
and  dessert  knives  and  forks,  gravy  spoon,  and  fish 
carvers. 

Table  spoons  and  forks,  Corinthian  and  Palm  patterns. 
Various  sugar  ladles,  sugar  tongs,  grape  nippers,  tea¬ 
spoons,  lobster  scoops,  and  ice  tongs. 

89  French,  J.,  &  Sons,  5  Newcastle  Place, 

Clerkenwell  Close — Manufacturers. 

Almondine  signet  ring,  set  in  gold,  with  the  motto 
“  Virtute  et  industrial' 

Lady’s  safety  chain,  of  the  hexagon  Brazilian  pattern. 
Gold  bracelet,  of  thocagc  pattern,  with  locketsuspended. 
Gold  earrings. 

Gold  chains,  of  the  Brazilian,  cable,  cylinder,  and 
secret-link  patterns. 

Cage  and  cable  pattern  gold  chains. 

90  Herrmann,  A.,  4  Oxendon  Street,  Ifaymarket 

— Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Laurel  wreath,  with  imitation  of  lace,  cut  with  scissors. 
The  ornamental  paper  work  consists  of  two  large  leaves 
in  the  shape  of  palm  leaves. 


Bouquet,  of  various-coloured  hair,  in  a  new  style.  A 
family  bouquet  with  key.  Similar  bouquet  ornamented 
with  pearls. 

91  Wheeler,  George  &  M.,  28  Bartlett's  Buildings, 
Holborn — Manufacturers. 

Jewellery  and  trinkets  of  gold,  silver,  agate,  precious 
stones,  anil  pearls,  consisting  of  brooches,  bracelets, 
chains,  earrings,  lockets,  watch  protectors,  thimbles, 
pencils,  keys  and  seals,  charms,  paper  knives,  cigar  cases, 
snuff-boxes. 

Specimens  showing  the  progress  of  a  gold  bracelet  from 
the  pure  metal  to  the  complete  article. 


92  Harvey  &  Co.,  126  &  128  Regent  Street — 
Proprietors. 

Silver  candelabrum.  The  base  is  triangular,  and  com¬ 
posed  of  shell  work,  marine  plants,  and  water,  issuing 
through  apertures  formed  about  the  ornament,  and 
losing  itself  in  shells  placed  to  receive  it.  On  the  angles 
are  three  principal  figures;  Venus  seated  upon  a  shell, 
exhibiting  the  golden  apple;  Siren  playing  upon  a  harp; 
and  Siren,  entwined  in  a  net,  and  presenting  to  Venus 
strings  of  coral.  On  the  stem,  of  a  spiral  form,  is  a 
young  Triton,  crowning  Venus  with  a  wreath  of  pearls. 
Upon  the  summit,  surrounded  by  marine  plants,  is 
Cupid.  Springing  from  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  are 
three  branches  (to  bear  two  lights  each),  composed  of 
sea-weeds  and  shells;  the  whole  forming  a  marine  com¬ 
position. 

Silver  fluted  claret-jug,  from  the  antique. 

Silver  plain  water-jug,  from  the  antique. 

Silver  water -jug,  from  the  antique,  with  subjects  en¬ 
graved  from  designs  by  Flaxman. 

Silver  statuette  of  Mercury,  designed  by  Wooilington. 

Pair  of  silver-chased  candlesticks,  “  Boys  and  dolphin.” 

Silver-chased  Italian  pattern  tea  and  coffee  service,  con¬ 
sisting  of  tea-kettle  with  lamp  and  stand,  coffee-pot,  tea¬ 
pot,  sugar-basin,  and  cream-ewer. 

Chased  silver-gilt  rose-water  dish,  with  antique  chased 
centre. 

Chased  silver-gilt  sacramental  service,  designed  by 
Cundy,  consisting  of  offertory  dish,  three  patens,  two 
chalices,  and  flagon. 

Pair  of  silver-gilt  mounted  Vernet  Martin  vases. 

Gold  watch,  invented  by  S.  Boreham,  to  beat  seconds, 
and  to  strike  every  minute  or  60th  second,  so  that 
seconds  may  be  counted  by  the  ear,  while  the  eye  is  other¬ 
wise  engaged,  as  in  observing  the  stars  passing  the  meri¬ 
dian,  in  counting  the  pulse,  &c.  It  has  only  one  extra 
wheel,  and  can  be  applied  to  the  movements  generally 
used.  It  has  an  improved  escapement,  embracing  the 
fine  actions  of  the  chronometer  aucl  the  strength  and 
durability  of  the  lever  escapements. 


94  Smily,  William  Robert,  9  Camomile  Street — 
Manufacturer. 

Chased  silver  coffee-pot,  representing  a  hall  in  a  desert; 
the  handle  and  spout  formed  of  oak,  entwined  with  ivy ; 
heads  of  Her  Majesty  and  his  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert,  are  introduced  upon,  the  body:  designed  by  Mr. 
King;  chased  by  Mr.  Worster. 

Tea-pot,  silver  gilt,  representing  the  cultivation  and 
preparation  of  tea.  Chased  silver  sugar-basin,  repre¬ 
senting  a  West  India  sugar  plantation,  and  cream-ewer, 
with  an  English  farmyard.  Gothic  pattern  silver  tea-pot. 

Child’s  mug,  in  silver  gilt,  with  Wilkie’s  “Blind-man’s 
buff;”  designed  and  chased  by  Mi-.  T.  Edwards.  Another, 
with  scrolls  and  flowers;  designed  by  Mr,  Percy. 

Silver  spoons  of  antique  design.  Strawberry  pattern 
spoon  and  fork,  in  silver.  Silver  spoons  in  the  style  of 
Francis  I.,  Elizabeth,  &c.  Child’s  knife,  fork,  and  spoon, 
with  rose,  thistle,  and  shamrock,  and  heads  of  the  Queen 
and  Prince  Albert,  silver  gilt. 

Sugar-ladle,  the  handle  a  lily  with  a  fairy  emerging 
from  the  flower,  silver  gilt.  Cream-ladle.  Tea-caddy 
spoon,  from  the  tea-plant.  Sugar-ladle,  sugar-cane  handle, 
and  shell  for  bowl.  Variety  of  fancy  silver  salt-spoons, 
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with  busts  and  heads  ofthe  Duke  of  Wellington,  Nelson, 

Shakspeare,  &c.  .  . 

Knives,  forks,  and  spoons,  in  cases,  engraved  in  the 
Tudor  and  arabesque  styles,  f  ish -carvers,  handles  nuuj 
chased.  Salt-cellars,  of  various  new  designs.  Pepper- 
castor,  with  pepper-plant.  Muffineer,  with  sea-weed  and 
shell  in  silver. 

95  Matthews,  Edward,  4ii  Berwick  Street,  Soho — 
Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Heraldic  design,  in  which  are  comprised  the  various 
royal  arms  and  coronets  since  the  Conquest,  engraved 
on*  different  metals,  and  emblazoned  with  sealing  wax 
in  the  proper  colours. 

9G  Robinson,  William,  7U  Wynyatt  Street,  Clerkcntcell 
— Manufacturer  and  Patentee. 

Gilt  clock-case,  constructed  of  electrotype  deposited 
plates;  the  gilding  effected  by  the  same  patent  process. 
Smaller  case,  made  with  deposited  plates,  but  with  the 
engraved  lines  in  relief. 

Electro-plated  tea-caddy  and  inkstand. 

Smaller  articles  showing  the  uses  to  which  electrotype 
may  be  applied  in  manufactures,  apart  from  its  uses  in 
the  fine  arts. 

[Plates  of  copper,  when  deposited  by  the  electrotype  pro¬ 
cess  on  a  smooth  plate  of  another  metal,  present  a  very 
perfect  surface,  and  if  the  voltaic  action  is  carefully  re¬ 
gulated,  the  metal  is  very  hard  and  tough ;  if  too  rapid, 
it  is  liable  to  become  brittle,  from  assuming  a  semi-crys¬ 
talline  structure.  The  electro-gilding  in  these  examples, 
is  readily  effected  by  employing  solutions  of  the  oxide  of 
gold  in  the  cyanide  or  the  ferro-cyanide  of  potassium. — 
R.  H.j _ 

97  Hunt  &  Roskkll  (late  Storr  &  Mortimer),  156 
New  Bond  Street;  Manufactory,  26  Harrison  Street, 
Gray’s  Inn  Road — Inventors,  Designers,  and  Manu¬ 
facturers. 

1 .  Centre  ornament  and  plateau,  showing  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  silver  to  sculpture  and  decoration.  The  ornament 
is  adapted  as  a  stand  for  flowers  by  day,  and  as  a  can¬ 
delabrum  by  night;  and  with  these  objects  the  various 
groups  are  selected  to  agree  in  subject. 

On  eacli  quarter  of  the  plateau  are  groups  representing 
the  Seasons.  Flora  attended  by  her  Nymphs  playing 
with  flowers,  and  a  lamb  personifying  Spring.  Zephyrs 
bearing  on  their  shoulders  a  female  figure,  crowned  with 
wheat  and  carrying  the  sickle,  representing  Summer. 
Autumn  is  typified  by  the  figures  of  Silenus,  Bacchus, 
and  Pomona.  Winter,  by  the  aged  Saturnus,  who,  seated 
on  a  leafless  tree,  spreads  his  mantle  over  shivering 
nature;  on  his  left  is  a  figure  representing  Storms  and 
Tempests,  accompanied  by  wolves.  Beneath  the  groups 
are  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac. 

On  the  foot  of  the  centre  ornament  are  figures  repre¬ 
senting  the  Quarters  of  the  World,  each  being  accom¬ 
panied  by  appropriate  animals. 

The  alto-relievo  around  the  column  represents  Day  and 
Night,  attended  by  the  Hours;  and  around  the  stem 
which  supports  the  vase  are  four  figures  representing  the 
Elements. 

The  whole  is  decorated  with  ornaments  of  the  cinque- 
cento  period.— Designed  and  modelled  by  Alfred  Brown, 
in  the  manufactory  of  the  exhibitors. 

The  accompanying  Plate  represents  this  plateau. 

2.  A  shield,  embossed  and  chased  in  silver  and  iron, 
dedicated  to  Shakspeare,  Milton,  and  Newton. 

Shakspeare  is  represented  seated  in  a  vessel  of  im¬ 
mortality  floating  on  the  river  of  life,  attended  by 
Apollo,  the  god  of  Poetry,  and  Minerva,  the  goddess  of 
Wisdom,  who  points  out  to  him  the  various  vices  of 
humanity  expressed  by  figures  tormented  by  monsters. 
Genu  oi  1  oetry  support  tablets  on  which  are  inserted 
sonic  of  his  finest  writings.  An  eagle  ready  to  soar 
indicates  the  lofty  flight  of  Ids  genius.  On  the  side  of 
the  vessol  is  illustrated  the  seven  ages  of  mau.  Three 


floating  Syrens  repeat  his  poems;  one,  bearing  the  insignia 
of  Folly,  tells  of  Shakspeare’s  power  of  satire;  Cupid, 
seated  on  a  dolphin,  illustrates  the  power  of  love. 

The  subjects  on  the  iron  border  are  from  Hamlet:— 
His  vision  of  the  ghost  of  bis  father;  his  grief  at  the 
death  of  Ophelia  ;  his  vengeance  and  death. 

Milton  is  represented  dictating  to  his  daughter  his 
poem  of  Paradise  Lost,  inspired  by  Religion  and  Poetry, 
represented  by  two  figures,  one  holding  a  torch  and  the 
other  the  lyre.  Crouched  behind  a  shield  is  Satan-  - 

- -  “  Horror  mul  doubt  distract 

His  troubled  thoughts,  and  from  the  bottom  stir 
’Hie  hell  within  him.’’ 

Beneath  the  boughs  of  the  forbidden  tree  is  shown  our 
first  parents’  disobedience,  when 

- “  From  the  bough  slit)  gave  him  of 

That  fair  enticing  fruit  with  liberal  hand.” 

Coiling  around  the  stem  is  seen 

- “The  enemy  of  mankind,  enclosed 

In  serpent,  inmate  bad  t” 

Among  the  branches  is  the  Genius  of  Evil.  A  group  of 
Angels  is  represented  flying  towards  Eden.  On  the  border 
is  represented  the  battle  between  Abdiel  and  Satan.  The 
angel  Raphael  cautioning  our  first  parents  against  their 
enemy  ;  and  their  expulsion  from  the  Garden. 

The  third  medallion  is  devoted  to  Newton,  who  is 
represented  reclining  on  a  globe,  contemplating  the 
wonders  of  the  heaveus.  Behind  him  are  figures  of 
Time,  Truth,  and  Wisdom,  who  rebuke  two  crouching 
figures,  typical  of  Ignorance  and  Superstition.  On  the 
right  is  a  figure  of  Earth  instructing  her  children,  who 
are  identified  with  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America, 
In  faint  relief  above  is  shown  the  system  of  attraction 
which  he  propounded — a  figure  represents  the  Sun,  around 
which  the  planets  pursue  their  course. 

On  the  border  is  represented  the  accident  which  led 
Newton  to  the  contemplation  and  discovery  of  gravitation, 
and  the  incident  which  awakened  his  mind  to  the  prism. 
Between,  is  Genius  in  a  chariot  tracking  space,  indi¬ 
cative  of  his  comprehensive  mind.  Surmounting  the  me¬ 
dallions  in  the  centre  of  the  shield  is  a  figure,  the  Genius 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.- — Antoine  Vechte,  art  ist,  in  the  manu¬ 
factory  of  the  exhibitors. 

3.  A  vase,  of  Etruscan  form,  embossed  from  thin  sheets 
of  silver  in  the  highest  and  lowest  possible  relief.  The 
subject,  which  is  treated  in  the  style  of  Michael  Angelo, 
is  the  destruction  of  the  Titans  by  Jupiter,  who  made 
war  upon  them  for  having  imprisoned  bis  father  Saturn. 
The  giants,  sons  of  Ccelus  and  Terra,  seeking  to  revenge 
the  death  of  the  Titans,  made  war  on  the  gods,  heaped 
rock  upon  rock,  mountain  on  mountain,  “Ossa  on  I ’el  ion 
piled,”  in  order  to  reach  heaven.  Jupiter  routed  the 
foes,  who  were  crushed  under  rocks  and  mountains.  On 
the  summit  of  the  cover  is  Jupiter,  who,  with  stern  and 
angry  looks,  grasps  thunderbolts,  which  lm  hurls  on  the 
presumptuous  Titans  below.  Bordering  the  cover  is  the 
zodiacal  circle  in  low  relief.  On  the  body  of  the  vase, 
on  each  side,  are  groups  of  giants,  some  climbing  up¬ 
wards,  some  crushed  by  the  rocks  hurled  by  mighty 
Jove.  Supported  by  the  handles  of  the  vase,  two  bold 
presumptuous  giants  staud  out  in  full  relief,  vainly 
menacing  the  father  of  gods  and  men.  On  the  foot  are 
fallen  distorted  figures,  representing  Vice  and  Presump¬ 
tion,  writhing  in  the  agonies  of  death.  On  the  neck  of 
tlio  vase,  in  low  relief,  are  two  figures  representing  Time 
and  Fate,  the  former  with  bis  scythe,  the  latter  grasping 
serpents.  Among  the  representations  in  low  relief  may 
be  recognised  Satyrs  and  Bacchanals,  in  bowers  of  vine; 
Neptune  in  his  chariot,  drawn  by  sea-horses,  hurling 
thunderbolts  at  the  giants,  who  cast  rocks  at  him;  flies 
and  grotesque  insects  writhe  in  a  spider’s  web,  alluding 
to  the  fate  of  Arachne.  Below  one  of  the  handles  is  Pan, 
beneath  the  other  a  skeleton.  Crocodiles,  winged  ser¬ 
pents,  fiery  dragons,  and  other  fabulous  monsters  of 
sea  and  land,  wage  war  with  one  another. — Antoine 
Vechte,  artist. 

4.  A  testimonial,  in  silver,  presented  to  Sir  M  oses 
Montefiore.  The  sphinxes  are  indicative  of  the  captivity 
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of  Israel  in  Egypt.  The  figures  are,  Moses  and  Ezra,  the 
great  deliverers  of  their  people;  a  Jew  of  Damascus, 
loaded  with  chains,  and  a  released  Jew.  Under  each  is 
an  appropriate  text  in  Hebrew,  the  vino  and  fig-tree  over¬ 
shadowing.  The  group  on  the  summit  represents  David 
rescuing  the  lamb  from  the  jaws  of  the  lion.  The  bassi- 
reliovi  represent  the  crossing  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  the 
destruction  of  l’haraoh’s  host.  Lawless  violence  in  the 
world  typified  by  wolves  devouring  the  flocks.  Sir  Moses 
and  Lady  Montefiorc  landing  at  Alexandria.  Sir  Moses 
obtaining  the  firman  from  the  sultan.  The  persecuted 
Jews  of  Damascus  returning  thanks  for  their  deliverance ; 
and  Sir  Moses,  after  his  return,  attending  the  thanks¬ 
giving  in  the  synagogue.  Designed  by  Sir  G.  Hayter.  This 
testimonial  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  Plate  55. 

Portions  of  a  service  of  plate  presented  to  the  Earl  of 
Ellenborough  in  India  : — 

5.  Grand  centre.  Asia  crowning  Britannia,  on  a  pedes¬ 
tal  of  Indian  architecture,  with  palm-trees  at  the  angles. 
Bassi-relievi  of  the  treaty  of  Nankin,  and  views  of  Cal¬ 
cutta,  Cab ul,  and  Canton.  Figures  of  Affghan  and 
Chinese  captives,  and  a  British  sepoy.  The  whole  sup¬ 
ported  by  recumbent  elephants.  This  grand  centre  is 
represented  in  the  Plate  45. 

6,  7.  Two  candelabra.  Stems  and  branches  compose! 
of  vine  on  a  base  of  Indian  architecture.  Figures  of  a 
British  grenadier,  European  officer  of  native  infantry, 
foot-artillery  soldier,  horse-artillery  man,  native  light- 
cavalry  trooper,  and  a  trooper  of  the  irregular  horse. 
The  bases  are  supported  by  recumbent  camels.  One  of 
these  candelabra  is  represented  in  the  Plate  97. 

8,  9.  Two  ornaments  for  the  end  of  the  table  ;  one 
representing  the  personification  of  the  river  Ganges,  re¬ 
clining  under  a  cotton-tree  with  a  rhinoceros  ;  the  other, 
of  the  river  Indus,  reclining  under  a  plantain-tree  with  a 
camel.  The  bases  are  of  Indian  architecture,  supportec 
by  Brahmin  bulls.  One  of  these  ornaments  is  represented 
in  the  accompanying  Plate  58,  in  the  back  ground.  In 
front  are  the  lotus  icepails  10 — 13. 

10 — 13.  Four  icepails,  formed  of  the  lotus,  supported 
by  other  Indian  plants.  Figures  of  a  cotton-spinner,  a 
water-carrier,  and  a  moonshee;  a  chobdar,  a  ryot,  and  a 
nautch-girl ;  a  banghy  badar,  a  hubble-bubble  smoker, 
and  a  faquir;  a  zemindar,  a  Hindoo  female  washing  her 
hair,  and  a  blieestie,  or  male  water-carrier. 

14 — 17.  Four  dessert  stands  :  Indian  figures  and 
plants. 

A  Hindoo  girl  depositing  her  lamp  on  the  waters  of  the 
Ganges,  under  a  mango-tree  ( Mangifera  fmlica). 

A  Hindoo  fruit-seller  under  a  catalpa-tree  (Si/rirv/crfolia). 

A  Hindoo  girl  plucking  the  sacred  moon-plant  (Sarco- 
stema-viminalis)  under  the  sacred  fig-tree  ( Ficus  rcliyiosa). 

A  Hindoo  flower-seller  under  a  banyan-tree  ( Ficus 
Tiulica ).  Designed  by  Mr.  Frank  Howard.  Modelled  lay 
Mr.  Alfred  Brown,  of  the  exhibitors’  manufactory. 

18.  A  cup,  in  silver,  presented  to  Charles  Kemble, 
Esq.,  on  his  retirement  from  the  stage.  The  frieze 
represents  the  Seven  Ages;  the  figure  on  the  summit, 
Mr.  Kemble  as  Hamlet.  This  was  the  bust  work  in  silver 
superintended  by  the  late  Sir  Francis  Chantrey. 

19.  Testimonial,  presented  to  the  Marquis  of  Tweed- 
dale.  Subject  of  group,  the  origin  of  his  noble  family;  a 
countryman,  named  Hay,  with  his  two  sons,  leading  the 
Scots  to  the  defeat  of  the  Danes,  who  had  invaded  their 
country,  a.d.  980.  Fide  Buchanan’s  History  of  Scot¬ 
land.  Designed  and  modelled  by  Mr.  Alfred  Brown,  at 
the  exhibitors’  manufactory.  This  testimonial  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  accompanying  Plate  1 15. 

20.  A  group,  in  silver,  representing  the  meeting  of 
Francis  I.  and  Henry  VIII.  on  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of 
Gold.  The  property  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 

21.  A  testimonial,  presented  by  Wilbraham  Egertou, 
Esq.,  to  the  43rd  Light  Infantry. 

22.  A  testimonial,  presented  to  J.  B.  Neilson,  Esq.,  for 
his  invention  for  smelting  iron,  & c.,  by  moans  of  “  the 
hot  blast.”  The  figures  represent  Minerva;  Science 
crowned  by  Britannia.  Around  the  base  are  \  ulcan, 
iEolus,  and  Prometheus.  Designed  and  modelled  under 
the  superintendence  of  E.  H.  Baily,  Esq.,  R.A. 


23.  A  group,  representing  Robert  Bruce,  king  of  Scot¬ 
land,  attacked  by  assassins  in  the  mountain  pass.  Vide 
Scott’s  “Lord  of  the  Isles.”  Designed  by  Mr.  Frank 
Howard. 

24.  A  testimonial,  presented  to  B.  Lumloy,  Esq.,  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Theatre.  Figures  representing  Melpomene, 
Thalia,  Terpsichore,  and  Euterpe.  Designed  and  mo¬ 
delled  by  Mr.  Alfred  Brown,  at  the  exhibitors'  manu¬ 
factory. 

25.  A  candelabrum,  Louis  XIV th  style.  Subject, 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon.  The  property  of  H.R.H.  the 
Duke  of  Nassau. 

28 — 29.  Four  candelabra,  with  hunting  subjects.  The 
property  of  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Nassau. 

30.  A  shield,  in  silver,  representing  the  Battle  of  the 
Standard,  after  Leonardo  da  Vinci.  The  property  of  the 
Earl  of  Uxbridge.  Designed  and  modelled  under  the 
superintendence  of  E.  H.  Baily,  Esq, 

31.  A  shield,  in  silver,  representing  the  principal  inci¬ 
dents  in  tho  life  of  Peter  the  Great.  In  the  centre  is 
Peter  the  Great  triumphing  over  Ignorance,  Vice,  and 
Envy.  The  six  compartments,  divided  by  figures  of 
Victory,  represent  Peter  delivered  from  the  insurrection 
of  the  Strelitz;  Peter  working  as  a  shipwright  in  Dept¬ 
ford  Dockyard;  the  foundation  of  the  city  of  St.  Peters- 
burgh;  his  clemency  at  the  taking  of  Neva;  Catherine 
and  Peter  at  the  Battle  of  Pruth;  Peter  crowning  Cathe¬ 
rine  empress.  This  piece  of  plate  was  the  prize  given  by 
the  Emperor  of  Russia  at  the  Ascot  races,  1848.  The 
property  of  Sir  John  Mill.  Designed  and  modelled  by 
Mr.  Alfred  Brown,  at  tho  exhibitors’  manufactory. 

32.  The  shield  of  /Eneas,  in  copper,  deposited  by  the 
galvanic  process.  I  'idle  iEneid,  book  8th : — 


“  Hut  most  admires  tile  shield’s  mysterious  mould.” 

Designed  and  modelled  by  the  late  W.  Pitts. 

33.  The  Portland  or  Barberiui  Vase,  in  silver. 

34.  A  testimonial,  presented  to  Sir  George  Coekburn. 
Four  figures,  representing  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America;  also,  a  sailor,  a  royal  marine,  an  artillery-man, 
and  a  soldier  of  the  85th  Regiment. 

35.  A  group,  in  bronze:  Alexander  and  Bucephalus. 

38.  An  equestrian  statuette  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
in  bronze.  Modelled  by  E.  H.  Baily,  Esq.,  R.A. 

37,  38.  Two  Indian  female  figures,  in  bronze. 

39.  A  silver  group:  Mazeppa. 

40.  A  group,  in  silver  :  Michael  and  Satan,  after 
Flaxman.  The  property  of  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield. 

41 — 44,  Four  equestrian  statuettes,  in  silver: — Joan 
of  Arc  ;  a  cavalier  ;  an  Arab  ;  a  Hussar.  The  property 
of  the  Earl  de  Grey.  Designed  and  modelled  by  Mi-. 
Alfred  Brown,  at  the  exhibitors’  manufactory. 

45.  The  Goodwood  Cup  of  1849,  of  Elizabethan  cha¬ 
racter,  with  three  groups,  representing  tilting,  hawking, 
and  hunting.  The  property  of  the  Earl  of  Derby. 

46.  Tho  Doncaster  cup  of  1850.  Subjects,  Victory 
crowning  the  horse.  Alti-relievi,  representing  chariot 
racing ;  racing  with  the  torch ;  Italian  and  the  modern 
race;  groups  of  wild  and  domestic  horses.  The  property 
of  the  Earl  of  Zetland. 

47.  A  salver,  in  silver,  partly  gilt;  Elizabethan  style. 
The  property  of  C.  C.  Martyn,  Esq. 

48.  49.  A  dish  and  tureen,  to  correspond.  The  property 
of  C.  C.  Martyn,  Esq.  Designed  by  J.  G.  Craee,  Esq. 

50.  The  Hartlepool  testimonial,  presented  to  R.  W. 
Jackson,  Esq.  The  figures  represent  Commerce,  Science, 
and  Industry,  Neptune  and  iEolus.  Bassi-relievi,  repre¬ 
senting  the  Hartlepool  West  Harbour  and  Docks.  Tho 
bust  is  a  portrait  of  the  presentee.  This  testimonial  is 
represented  in  the  Plate  136. 

51-55.  Five  candelabra,  in  silver,  Louis  XVth  style, 
with  bacchanalian  groups. 

56,  57.  Two  end  ornaments.  Subjects,  Pomona  and 


58,  59.  A  silver-gilt  vase  and  salver,  style  of  the  1 6th 
century,  set  with  antique  gems. 

60,  61.  Two  tazzas,  to  correspond. 

62.  A  casket,  to  correspond.  The  property  ol 
Princess  Basil  lvotsehoubey. 
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stand,  silver  tea-pot,  coffee-pot,  sugar-basin,  and  cream- 
ewer,  Princess  Royal  pattern. 

iff).  Candelabrum,  with  four  scroll  branches,  and  group 
of  boys  gathering  grapes. 

30.  I'lwer,  in  the  florid  style  of  Louis  XIV.,  with  hounds 
and  foxes. 

Ml.  Centre-piece, — John,  Duke  of  Marlborough,  on  the 
battle-field  of  Blenheim,  a.ik,  1704. 

;i‘2.  An  agricultural  testimonial  from  the  tenantry  to 
the  landlord. 

33.  Candelabrum  in  the  peculiar  style  of  the  early 
Arabs.  The  group  represents  Saladin  and  .Sir  Kenneth 
halting  at  the  fountain  (from  Scott's  “Talisman”). 

.'54.  Ewer.  The  principal  subject  of  this  piece  of  plate  is 
a  group,  illustrative  of  the  eighth  labour  of  Hercules.  On 
other  parts  of  the  vase  are  emblems  of  the  seven  previous 
labours  of  Hercules;  on  the  body,  the  heads  and  skins  of 
the  Cleonian  lion,  the  Erymanthiun  boar,  the  Menakcan 
stag,  and  the  Cretan  bull;  on  the  neck  the  Stymphalides. 
The  handle  is  formed  of  the  Leruean  hydra  ;  the  foot  re¬ 
presents  the  cleansing  of  the  Augean  stables.  This  ewer 
is  represented  in  the  accompanying  Plate  139. 

33.  Group, -Battle  of  Lansdown  11  ill  near  Bath,  A.  d.  1643. 

33.  Equestrian  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

37.  Lump  of  native  gold,  from  California,  weight,  18  lbs. 

38-41.  Beals: — The  Young  Bailor;  the  Young  High¬ 
land  Chief;  Bikh  Chief ;  and  Highland  Chief. 

42.  Model  of  Lindfield Church,  Sussex;  testimonial  from 
the  parishioners  to  their  late  pastor. 

51.  Candelabrum — Thomas  the  Rhymer  and  the  Fairy 
Queen. 

52.  A  suite  of  ornaments  for  the  table,  in  the  style  of 
Watteau,  consisting  of  a  centre-piece  for  lights,  with  a 
courtly  pic-nic  party  amusing  themselves  with  music, 
while  their  attendants  prepare  the  repast.  Four  fruit 
baskets,  with  groups  of  figures  in  various  occupations, 
and  with  attributes  denoting  the  Seasons.  Two  fruit 
baskets  in  corresponding  style,  with  figures  occupied  in 
sylvan  pastimes.  One  of  these  fruit  baskets  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Plate  1 39. 

53-5(1.  Spring.  Summer.  Autumn.  Winter. 

57,  58.  Dancing.  Archery. 

59.  Soup  tureen,  with  marine  figure  handles,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  dolphins. 

GO-153.  Four  entree  dishes  and  covers  in  various  styles. 

64.  Cup.  Richard  Occur  de  Lion  at  Ascalon,  a.d.  1191. 

65.  Cup,  with  design  from  a  monument  to  John  Sclwyn, 
in  the  chancel  of  the  church  at  Walton-upon-Thames. 

6(5.  Ewer,  with  group  of  stags  and  vine  ornament. 

67.  Ewer,  -  -Battle  of  the  Centaurs. 

68.  The  Great  Railway  Salver,  or  Brassey  testimonial  : 
a  shield  bearing  in  the  centre  the  arms  and  motto  of 
Thomas  Brassey,  Esq. ,  with  inscription ;  in  the  compart¬ 
ments  are  enamel  portraits  of  Messrs.  G.  Stephenson, 
Locke,  W.  Cubitt,  R.  Stephenson,  Errington,  Brust, 
J.  Cubitt,  Dock  ray,  Rendall,  Bidder,  and  Brunei.  A  view 
of  a  principal  work  of  each  is  represented  above  the  por¬ 
trait  of  the  designer. 

69.  Group, — Gen.  Lord  Seaton  in  Canada;  the  family  of 
a  wounded  Canadian  prisoner  supplicating  on  his  behalf. 

70.  Group, — “The  Earth-stopper.” 

71.  Group,  Don  Quixote;  “  Sanclio  Fanza  introducing 
the  Duchess  as  Princess  Micomicona.” 

72.  Group  of  St.  George  and  the  Dragon. 

73.  Ornamental  centre-piece  for  a  table,  with  portraits 
of  some  of  the  Queen’s  favourite  dogs. 

74.  Basket  for  sugar,  supported  by  boys.  This  is 
represented  in  the  Plate. 

75.  76.  Salts:  high  bossed  pattern,  and  tripod. 

77-80.  Dessert  dishes:  on  foot,  renaissance,  and  partly 

gilt;  shell  and  pierced,  gilt;  and  Elizabethan  pattern,  part 
gilt. 

81.  Basin,  supported  by  mermaid,  for  sugar. 

82.  Mounted  decanter  and  stand  :  subject, — Triumph 
of  Neptune. 

83.  Small  inkstand,  style  Lous  XIV. 

Jewellery: — 

1 .  Suite  of  very  fine  opals  and  brilliants,  consisting  of 
nccklaco,  stomacher,  ear  rings,  bracelet,  and  pin. 


[The  opal  is  a  native  of  Saxony,  Ireland,  Hungary,  and 
Central  America.  The  luminous  colours  are  supposed  to 
be  caused  by  layers  of  air  or  other  fluids  enclosed  in  its 
fissures  (Hang.).  When  heated  it  bursts. — W.  1).  L.  R.J 

2.  Suite  of  fine  sapphires,  pearls,  and  brilliants,  viz., 
necklace,  brooch,  and  bracelet. 

[The  sapphire  ranks  after  the  diamond  in  hardness  and 
value.  It  is  found  in  Ceylon,  Pegu,  and  Bohemia. — 
W.  D.  L.  R.] 

3.  Suite  of  rubies  and  brilliants,  consisting  of  neck¬ 
lace,  brooch,  and  bracelet. 

4.  Brilliant  tiara,  ornamented  with  fine  oriental  pearl 
drops  and  boutons,  and  four  brilliant  ch-ops  of  the  purest 
water. 

5.  Bracelet  representing  water  nymphs  bringing  a 
pearl  from  the  deep,  the  shell  ornamented  with  emeralds 
and  brilliants,  the  gold  work  chased. 

6.  Bracelet  of  Gothic  design,  with  angels  holding  a 
ruby  and  pearl,  enamelled  ami  chased. 

7.  Pendant  of  ancient  design,  with  figures  ornamented 
with  rubies,  brilliants,  and  pearls. 

8.  Brooch  of  ancient  design,  ornamented  with  rubies, 
brilliants,  and  pearls. 

9.  Bracelet  of  fine  emeralds  and  brilliants. 

10.  Bracelet,  with  natural  pink  topaz,  set  with  bril¬ 
liants  and  enamelled. 

[The  topaz  is  a  native  of  Siberia,  Saxony,  South  America, 
&c- ;  that  called  oriental  is  a  variety  of  sapphire.  The 
pink  naturally  arc  rare,  that  colour  being  mostly  given 
to  tlic  stones  by  heat. — AV.  D.  L.  R.] 

11.  Bracelet,  with  a  plum-coloured  pearl  bouton,  set 
with  brilliants. 

12.  Pendant  of  brilliants,  with  turquoise  centre. 

1 3.  Pendant  of  brilliants,  with  fine  pink  brilliant  centre 
and  drop. 

1-k  Brooch  of  fine  oriental  onyx,  set  with  brilliants. 

[The  layers  of  different  colours  possessed  by  the  onyx 
have,  from  the  most  ancient  times,  rendered  it  precious 
for  engraving  in  intaglio  or  relievo.  Much  of  wliat  is 
known  of  ancient  art  is  due  to  the  onyx,  in  which  minia¬ 
tures  of  the  works  of  the  great  masters  were  executed,  as 
well  as  original  designs. — AV.  D.  L.  R.] 

15.  Gobi  watch  with  enamelled  back,  sot  with  dia¬ 
monds. 

16.  Set  of  three  fine  oriental  pearl  studs,  in  enamelled 
settings,  with  diamonds. 

17.  Bracelet  in  carved  gold,  with  emerald  and  brilliant 
centre. 

18.  Bracelet  in  polished  gold,  with  ruby  and  brilliant 
circular  centre — from  the  Nineveh  sculptures. 

19.  Bracelet  in  coloured  gold,  with  large  carbuncle  and 
brilliant  centre  (oriental  design). 

20.  Stomacher  brooch  of  brilliants  and  fine  oriental 
pearls. 

21.  Brilliant  brooch  with  emerald  centre,  and  pair  of 
fine  emerald  tassel  drops. 

22.  Pendant  of  brilliants,  with  pink  topaz,  centre,  and 
pearl  drop. 

23.  Pendant  of  opals,  rubies,  and  brilliants,  and  solid 
opal  drop. 

24.  25.  Brooches  of  brilliants  and  pink  pearls. 

26-  29.  Fly  brooches :  ruby,  emerald,  and  brilliants  ; 
emerald,  sapphire,  opals,  and  brilliants;  pearl,  sapphire, 
tourmalin,  and  brilliants;  jacynth,  emerald,  ruby,  and 
brilliants. 

30-35.  Rings:  rubies  and  brilliants;  fine  oriental  pearl, 
set  with  rose  diamonds;  cabuchon,  sapphire,  and  bril¬ 
liants;  cabuchon,  emerald,  and  brilliants;  fine  turquoise 
and  brilliants;  and  fine  ruby  and  brilliants. 


99  For  her,  Antoni,  136  Regent  Street  Proprietor. 

Table  with  glass  case,  containing  a  variety  of  jewellery 
ornaments  worked  in  hair  and  gold  ;  consisting  of  bracelets, 
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quarters  of  the  globe.  Below  these  are  festoons  of  dia¬ 
monds  representing  the  rose,  thistle,  and  shamrock. 

Surrounding  the  body  of  the  vase,  are  relievos,  repre¬ 
senting  Britons,  Romans,  Saxons,  and  Normans,  with  the 
landing  of  the  Romans,  and  the  battle  of  Hastings.  Be¬ 
neath,  are  two  figures  of  fame  descending  with  wreaths  of 
laurel,  crowning  Nelson,  Wellington,  Milton,  Shaks- 
pere,  Newton,  and  Watt,  whose  busts  are  introduced 
in  concaves;  while,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  cup,  are  the 
figures  of  Truth,  Prudence,  Industry,  and  Fortitude, 
accompanied  by  their  appropriate  emblems.  The  vase 
weighs  95  ounces;  is  decorated  with  diamonds,  pear's, 
rubies,  carbuncles,  sapphires,  and  emeralds,  relieved  by  a 
cinque-cento  ornamental  enamel  ground.  This  vase  cost 
2,000/. 

Gold  brooches,  bracelets,  necklaces,  chains,  seals,  and 
rings.  _ 

106  Holt,  Joseph,  HO  Pratt  Street,  Camden  Tumi — 
Manufacturer. 

A  variety  of  medallions.  Specimens  of  modelling, 
chasing,  and  embossing. 


1 07  Mosley,  Richard,  &  Co.,  8  Hatton  Garden — 
Manufacturers. 

Gold  pens  tipped  with  iridium,  in  various  forms.  Gold 
and  silver  pencil-cases,  pen-holders,  &c.,  of  various  kinds. 

[Iridium  is  an  extremely  rare  substance,  generally  found 
in  combination  with  platinum  as  an  alloy,  from  which 
state  it  is  separated  with  difficulty.  The  name  was  de¬ 
rived  from  the  remarkable  play  of  colours  exhibited  by 
some  of  its  soluble  salts. — R.  E.] 


108  Forrest,  William,  54  St  ratal — Manufacturer. 

Silver  rose-water  dish,  partly  gilt,  designed,  modelled, 
and  chiselled  by  Wagner  of  Paris,  being  his  last  work. 


109  Eady,  Henry  J.,  2C  Bed  Lion  Street,  Clerkenwell — 
Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Set  of  chessmen,  period  a.d.  1520.  Desci’iption  of 
the  meeting  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  I.  at  the  Field  of 
the  Cloth  of  Gold.  The  pieces  are  original  models  from 
portraits  by  Holbein,  Titian,  &e.  of  the  leading  charac¬ 
ters  assembled.  The  castles  are  designed  from  those  of 
Ardres  and  Guize,  the  former  of  which  was  then  in  the 
possession  of  the  English. 


110  Smith,  Nicholson,  &  Co.,  Duke  Street,  Lincoln's 
In  n  Fields — Man  ufacturers . 

Silver  goods: — Candelabrum,  with  figures  modelled  by 
W.  Beattie,  sculptor,  after  a  design  by  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland. 

Candelabrum  ornament,  a  testimonial  to  W.  Charles 
Macready,  Estp,  designed  by  B.  Smith  and  C.  Grant. 

Candelabra  of  various  designs. 

Dessert  service,  designed  from  naturo,  with  figures  by 
J.S.  Archer,  sculptor. 

Centre  ornament,  with  group,  by  Beattie.  Candlestick 
and  branches.  Table  ornament.  Tea-tray.  Articles  of 
Summerly’s  art  manufacture. 

Group,— The  Well  in  the  Desert.  This  is  represented 
in  the  adjoining  cut. 

Electroplated  goods  .-—Candelabrum.  Dinner  service, 
various  patterns.  Shield,  executed  for  the  Croxton  Park 
races,  1851;  centre  by  J.  S.  Archer. 

Groups  of  miscellaneous  articles. 

A  group  of  these  articles,  including  a  candelabrum  and 
portions  of  a  dessert  service,  is  represented  in  Plate  117. 


Ill  Angell,  Joseph,  10  St  rand— Designer  and 
Manufacturer. 

Chased  flower-stands,  emblematical  design,  representing 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  each  lt>  inches  high, 
gilt,  and  surmounted  by  a  basket  of  flowers. 

Coffee-pots,  tea-pots,  basins,  and  ewers,  chased,  engraved, 
enamelled,  and  gilt. 


Mcssis.  Smith,  Nichols  ui,  &  Co.’s  Group— The  Well  in  the  IV-sert. 
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Group,  representing  Arab  merchants  halting  in  the 

Group,  representing  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  having  his 
fortune  told  by  gipsies,  and  Addison  standing  behind, 

reclining  against  an  old  oak  tree. 

Caddy,  engraved,  gilt,  and  chased;  another,  engraved. 

Claret  jugs,  chased,  gilt,  worked,  and  engraved;  with 
illustrations  and  subjects. 

Chased  shields,  with  subjects  The  battle  of  Alex¬ 
ander  and  Darius,”  under  medallions  of  the  Queen  and 
Prince  Albert,  four  rivers,  the  Thames,  the  Nile,  the 
Indus,  and  the  Niagara;  and  on  either  side.  Victory 
and  Peace,  Britain  and  History. 

Salver,  with  engraved  medallions,  representing  the 
labours  of  Hercules,  &e. 

Bread-baskets,  and  jewellery,  consisting  of  bracelets, 
brooches,  rings,  &c.,  with  new  designs. 

A  group  of  these  articles,  comprising  chased,  gilt,  and 
enamelled  claret-jugs,  flagons,  goblet,  &c.,  is  represented 
in  the  Plate  194. 


112  Hancock,  Charles  Frederick,  39  Bruton  Street, 
Berkeley  Sq >u ire — Manu facturer . 

Ebony  inlaid  silver  table,  of  43  inches  diameter,  on 
which  is  a  silver  vase;  in  pure  Etruscan,  after  designs  in 
the  British  Museum.  This  table  is  represented  in  the 
accompanying  Plate  8G. 

A  group  in  massive  silver:  subject  “  The  entry  of 
Queen  Elizabeth  on  horseback  into  Kenilworth  Castle," 
attended  by  Robert,  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  a  page, — two 
greyhounds  in  the  foreground.  Modelled  by  Baron  Ma- 
ruchetti;  the  dogs  by  McCarthy.  It  is  mounted  on  a 
pedestal  of  the  period,  in  fine  old  oak,  with  twelve 
marble  columns,  on  tho  base  of  which  is  inlaid  the  fa¬ 
vourite  cipher  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  EAE;  on  each  side  are 
gilt  paunels  on  which  is  engraved  the  arms  of  the  Queen; 
and  above  inlaid  is  the  motto  “  Semper  cadem,”  usually 
used  by  Her  Majesty.  At  each  end  are  likewise  gilt 
pannels  engraved  with  the  sword  of  state,  the  three 
crowns  of  England,  Ireland,  and  France,  and  tho  well- 
known  motto  “Justitia.”  Executed  at  the  manufactory 
of  the  exhibitor.  This  group  is  represented  in  the 
Plate  13. 


Group  in  silver,  mounted  on  an  ebony  pedestal,  called 
“  The  Goodwood  Cup,”  from  the  ancient  legend  of  Robin 
Hood  contending  for  the  golden  arrow. 

Group  in  silver,  mounted  on  a  pedestal,  taken  from  an 
old  legend,  representing  Guy  Earl  of  Warwick  contending 
with  a  dragon. 

Large  cigar  box,  24  inches  by  17,  in  silver  vine  and  lotus 
leaves,  on  ebony,  after  drawings  by  Eugene  Lami:  in  the 
inside  is  a  water-colour  drawing  by  Harding,  representing 
the  rock  of  Gibraltar. 

A  silver  vase,  with  open  vine  work,  :is  a  centre-piece 
for  the  table,  on  a  rock  base,  with  a  royal  crown  and 
reversed  cipher  F,  entwined  on  each  side. 

Small  silver  candelabrum,  in  the  stylo  of  Louis  XIV. 

Bottle-carriage,  on  three  wheels,  in  massive  silver,  with 
open  vine  work,  leaves  and  bunches  of  grapes. 

Dressing-case,  of  silver,  partly  gilt  in  the  Etruscan 
style,  with  silver-gilt  instruments,  the  box  inlaid  with 
silver  in  the  same  style,  in  Coromandel  wood. 

Tea  service,  consisting  of  a  tea-pot,  sugar-basin,  and  a 
cream-ewer,  the  sides  ornamented  with  medallions  and 
ornaments  in  tho  Florentine  style  of  the  15th  century. 

Dessert -plate,  in  silver,  border  in  vine  leaves,  with 
dessert-knife,  fork,  and  spoon. 

Gilt  eight-day  carnage  clock;  tho  movement  by  Cole, 
strikes  the  hours,  half-hours,  and  quarters,  and  repeating 
also  the  minutes. 

Three-bottle  liquor  frame,  mounted  in  silver,  with 
vine  branches  and  leaves. 


Specimen  of  chasing  (repousse),  a  dog’s  head. 
Regimental  "  cravate  de  drapeau,”  embroidered  in  gold 
on  Pompadour  velvet,  with  the  arms  of  His  Imporia 
Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  of  the  Countess  o 
Trapani,  and  the  Prince  Anatole  Dcmidoff,  design* 

Shlcr  °A  l,y  James  Holbeclb  5  Vigo  Street,  Regen 


j  13  Attenborough,  Richard,  19  Piccadilly — 
Proprietor. 

Silver  centre  for  the  table,  to  bold  fruit,  flowers,  or 
sweetmeats,  representing  boys  carrying  baskets;  with 
useful  adjustments. 

Card-tray  of  silver  and  enamel.  A  bachelor’s  tea  set. 

Patterns  of  spoons  and  forks,  of  a  new  design.  These 
arc  shown  iu  the  cut.  Dishes,  with  border  to  match. 


Attenborough's  Spoons  and  Forks. 

Aii  agricultural  prize  cup,  the  stem  a  tree;  the  body, 
cattle,  steam-engine,  church,  Ac.,  with  figures  of  Time 
and  Plenty. 

Enamelled  riband  bracelet;  brilliant  ruby  wreath. 
Brilliant  and  purple  enamel  bracelet.  Brilliant  bouquet 
bracelet. 

Engraved  gold  riband  bracelet;  enamelled  and  pearl 
wreath. 

Brilliant  scroll,  aud  green  enamelled  bracelet;  re¬ 
gistered  band,  the  centre  forming  brooch  at  pleasure. 
Emerald  and  brilliant  bracelet. 

Diamond  and  ruby  riband,  bracelet;  turquoise,  enamel, 
and  gold  baud. 

Brilliant  scroll  bracelet,  ruby  centre,  registered  band. 

Bracelet,  with  brilliant  aud  ruby  rose-bud  centre. 

bracelet  with  brilliant  and  enamel  vine-leaf  pendant. 

Bright  gold-plait  baud  bracelet.  Registered. 

Coloured  gold-plait  band  bracelet.  Registered. 
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liiband  pattern  brooch,  with  pearl  and  enamelled 
wreath.  Knot  pattern  brooch,  with  pearls  and  enamel. 


1  15  Higgins,  Francis,  40  Kirhy  Street,  Hatton  Garden 
— Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Table  and  dessert  cutlery,  with  silver  and  ivory  handles, 
steel  and  silver  blades.  Silver  table  and  other  spoons 
and  forks,  of  a  new  design;  and  ornamented  silver  and 
gilt  articles  for  dessert  services.  Electroplated,  on  white 
metal,  table  spoon  and  fork. 


1  10  Mott,  William,  30  Cheapside — Proprietor. 

Gold  and  silver  ever-pointed  pencils,  in  various  styles, 
set  with  jewels. 


117  Morel,  J.  V.,  &  Co.,  7  Xmo  Jiurlitvjton  Street, 

Jtc /cut  Street — Manufacturers. 

Equestrian  statue  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  after  the  bas- 
relief  on  the  state-seal  of  England,  under  her  reign. 
Height  4  feet  2  inches,  length  3  feet.  Embossed  with 
the  hammer,  forming  a  specimen  of  the  real  work  of  the 
silversmith— that  is,  beaten  out  with  the  hammer  only. 
This  manner  of  working  was  practised  in  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  revived  in  1338,  and  has  since  been  success¬ 
fully  applied. 

[The  exhibitor  directs  attention  to  the  important  dis¬ 
tinction  between  cast  and  hammered  work,  commonly 
called  repousse,  of  which  Cellini  says — “  Continue  in  se 
piu  virtuosa  pratica.”  Castings  once  made  may  be  re¬ 
peated  in  mass  or  in  detail;  whereas,  every  separate 
article  in  repousse  requires  the  same  labour  and  dexterity, 
which,  though  a  fault  in  a  mere  manufacture,  adds  value 
to  a  work  of  art.  The  earliest  method  of  using  the  pre¬ 
cious  metals  seems  to  have  been  in  hammered  plates,  pro¬ 
bably  applied  to  a  frame  of  timber,  and  in  the  Minerva 
of  Phidias,  forming  a  gold  and  ivory  statue  of  nearly  40 
feet  high.  Cellini  describes  the  method  of  working  large 
statues,  “  Laveri  dl  grosscria,”  in  his  day. — H.  T.  H.] 

Centre-piece  in  silver  of  elaborate  design,  modelling 
and  chasing.  Height  2  feet,  length  3.j  feet,  weight  1,278 
ounces.  The  subject,  a  troop  of  children  playing  with  a 
panther.  The  scene  a  rock  surrounded  by  water  slightly 
undulated.  Branches  of  ornamental  leaves  springing  up 
from  the  sides,  and  terminating  in  a  basket  for  flowers, 
form  a  sort  of  canopy  over  the  group;  twelve  smaller 
branches  spring  out  of  the  large  ones  for  candles. 

Embossed  and  chased  silver  vase,  surrounded  by  a  boar- 
hunt  in  bas-relief,  in  the  medkcval  style,  and  surrounded 
by  a  group  representing  the  death  of  the  boar. 

Large  mirror  for  the  toilette,  in  silver,  in  the  Louis 
XV.  style,  surrounded  by  figures  of  children  and  animals 
in  full  relief,  in  the  ornaments. 

Sugar-basin,  with  salver,  in  silver  gilt,  in  the  shape  of 
a  vase. 

Chased  cake-stand  in  silver,  with  figure  and  branches 
for  lights,  with  design. 

Saltcellars  representing  figures  on  donkeys  with  bas¬ 
kets,  embossed  and  chased;  and  figures  holding  baskets, 
modelled  and  chased. 

Tea  service  with  tray  in  silver  gilt,  chased  and  deco¬ 
rated  in  the  style  of  Louis  XI V.  Small  tea  service  in 
silver  gilt,  in  the  Turkish  style. 

Paper-weights  in  silver;  a  stork  and  a  pelican,  chased 
design. 

Silver  gilt  vase  with  handle,  representing  a  dragon,  and 
a  scroll  for  inscription  supported  by  children. 

Oriental  agate  cup  mounted  in  gold  and  enamel. 

Lapis  lazuli  cup  in  the  form  of  a  sea-shell,  supported 
by  a  mounting  in  gold  and  enamel,  representing  a  Triton 
and  a  Naiad  with  sea-plants. 

Oriental  agate  cuj>  supported  by  a  group  of  figures,  the 
handle  being  formed  by  the  flowing  scarf  of  a  female 
seated  on  a  dolphin,  &e.  In  gold  and  enamel. 

Vase  in  rock  crystal,  mounted  in  gold  and  enamel, 
with  figures  and  ornaments. 


Plateau  in  jade,  mounted  in  silver  gilt  with  enamelled 
figures  and  ornaments. 

Oriental  agate  vase  on  a  plateau  of  the  same;  mounting 
in  gold  and  enamel,  consisting  of  a  figure  of  Neptune 
seated  on  a  sea-dragon  and  a  chimera  for  the  handle. 

Rock  crystal  vase,  mounted  in  silver  gilt  with  orna¬ 
ments  and  bas-reliefs  in  gold  and  enamels.  The  preceding 
seven  articles  aio  all  in  the  medkcval  style. 

[In  1630,  Toutin  is  said  to  have  invented  painting  in 
enamel  on  an  opaque  white  ground ;  but  it  was  Petitot 
who  brought  the  art  to  the  highest  perfection  in  the 
same  century,  and  Ins  portraits  for  dexterous  manipula¬ 
tion,  exquisite  colour  and  finish,  are  still  unsurpassed. 
His  plates  seldom  exceed  two  or  three  inches;  but  there 
is  a  full-length  portrait  by  him,  after  Vandyck,  in  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire's  collection.  Off  inches  by  5;}.  Petitot 
was  born  at  Geneva,  1607,  and  died  1601.  His  works 
arc  numerous,  as  ho  was  assisted  in  his  back-grounds  and 
draperies  by  his  brother-in-law,  Peter  Bordier.  He  was 
patronised  by  Charles  I. — J.  H.] 

The  same  articles  in  the  taste  of  the  costly  antique,  with 
mountings  of  sardonyx,  bloodstone,  lapis,  rock-crystal, 
&c.,  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  extant  in  the  richest 
public  and  private  collections  of  objects  of  art. 

Zarfes,  or  Turkish  coffee-cups,  of  different  designs, 
enamelled  on  gold  with  views  of  Constantinople,  and  set 
with  diamonds. 

[Enamels  arc  seldom  done  in  any  considerable  size, 
from  the  great  difficulty  attending  the  preparation  of 
large  plates;  indeed,  it  is  a  style  of  painting  to  which 
delicacy  and  finish  seem  more  suited  than  large  dimen¬ 
sions. 

The  largest  work  said  to  have  been  executed  on  metal 
is  in  Her  Majesty’s  collection,  “  The  Holy  Family,”  after 
Parmegiano,  by  Charles  Muss;  it  is  about  21  inches  by  16. 
The  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  by  Titian,  was  copied  by 
Henry  Bone,  R.A.,  on  a  plate  18  inches  by  16:  it  was 
sold  for  2,2(.  o  guineas.  Muss  died  young  in  1824,  and 
Bone  in  1834,  aged  79. — J.  II.] 

Bouquet,  composed  of  diamonds,  and  a  great  collection 
of  rubies,  separating  into  several  different  ornaments. 

[The  oriental  ruby  most  esteemed  by  the  jeweller  is 
classed  as  a  red  sapphire  by  the  lapidary,  whose  test  is 
not  colour  but  specific  gravity  and  hardness.  The  ruby 
spindle,  according  to  the  latter  test,  is  the  genuine  ruby, 
and  is  less  hard  and  heavy  than  the  oriental. — H.  T.  11.] 

Casket  in  the  Florentine  style,  made  to  contain  an 
autographical  work  by  M.  Guizot,  entitled  “The  Life  of 
Washington,”  and  presented  by  the  author  to  M.  Libri. 

Mountings  in  precious  stones,  such  as  bracelets, 
brooches,  and  other  fancy  articles  of  jewellery  in  gold  and 
silver. _ 

118  Rowlands  &  Son.  146  Iteyent  Street — 

Manufacturers. 

Brilliant  and  ruby  bracelet,  after  the  Holbein  style. 

Brilliant  and  ruby  stomacher  brooch,  original  design. 

Gold  and  enamel  bracelet,  with  carbuncle  and  ilia 
inonds,  in  the  style  of  the  15th  century,  grotesque  design. 

Gold  and  enamel  brooch,  in  same  style,  with  figures, 

&e.  _ 

119  Emanuel,  Michael,  5  Hanover  Square — 

Manufacturer. 

Large  silver  clock,  surmounted  with  a  figure  of  Apollo, 
driving  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  with  four  horses;  sup 
ported  by  four  figures  of  the  Seasons.  In  the  centre  of 
the  frieze  are  represented  the  four  winds,  Ac.  In  front 
of  the  dial  is  a  figure  of  Time,  in  a  recumbent  posture. 
Designed  and  modelled  by  Wood  ington. 

Large  silver  ewer,  with  figure  handle,  chased,  in  hold 
relief;  on  one  side  is  depicted  a  lion  hunt,  on  the  other, 
Jason  landing  at  Colchis. 
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Silver  dessert  stands.  Elaborately chased  tea  and  coffee 
set,  of  new  design.  Large  gilt  candelabra. 

A  large  gilt  plateau,  with  turquoise  China  racks  and 
medallions,  with  figures  in  centre,  supporting  branches 
for  lights;  at  the  base  are  groups  of  figures  and  horses. 

Natural  crystal  columns  mounted  as  candlesticks,  in 
silver  gilt,  with  amphibious  figures  at  base. 

Series,  showing  gold  in  its  various  stages  of  progress, 
from  the  ore  to  the  manufactured  article. 


1 20  Sharp,  Thomas,  27  Burton  Crescent — Designer 
and  Manufacturer. 

Shakspeare  cup,  in  silver,  with  subjects  from  Lear, 
Julius  Ctesar,  The  Tempest,  Othello,  Hamlet,  and  Mac¬ 
beth.  In  the  divisions  on  the  foot  are  emblems  referring 
to  the  groups  above.  Under  Lear,  two  serpents;  under 
The  Tempest,  sails,  a  compass,  and  a  wand  ;  under 
Othello,  the  Venetian  lion  ;  Danish  emblems  under 
Hamlet;  and  witches’  cauldron  under  Macbeth. 

Cup  in  silver,  representing  Justice  driving  Violence, 
Fraud,  and  Discord  from  the  earth. 


Candelabrum,  electro-plated  on  German  silver,  with 
St.  George  and  the  Dragon.  Electro-plated  dpergno. 

121  Keith,  John,  59  Britannia  Terrace,  City  Hoad — 

Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  communion  plate  as  used  in  the  Church  of 
England;  manufactured  for  the  Ecclesiological  Society. 

122  Donn,  Philip  George,  79  Cvmhill,  Royal 

Exchange  Side — Pr<  iprietor. 

Silver  tea  and  coffee  service,  embossed  with  basso- 
relievo  figures,  representing  the  Seasons. 

Etruscan  silver  tea  and  coffee  service,  engraved  with 
bouquets  of  flowers.  Silver  claret  jugs. 

Silver  inkstand,  in  style  of  Louis  Quatorze,  surmounted 
by  figures  emblematical  of  science.  This  inkstand  is 
represented  in  the  adjoining  illustration. 

Silver  fruit  or  ice  dish,  supported  by  dolphins. 

Silver  circular  cake  baskets,  engraved  in  compartments. 
Ornamented  silver  flower  vase.  Child’s  silver  mugs, 
with  figures.  Silver  sugar  baskets. 


Dodd’s  Louis  Quatorze  silver  Inkstand. 


123  Stone  &  Son,  7  Myddelton  Street,  Clcrkcnwell— 

Manufacturers. 

Standard  gold  Californian  guard.  Nepaulese,  and 
other  guard  chains.  Prince  Arthur,  Albert,  and  Impe- 
ri.il  chains.  Carbuncle  and  diamond  bracelets,  and  gem 
rings.  ° 

124  Hanssen  &  dk  Konjng,  4-fO  Soho  Bazaar,  and 

^  Dorset  Street,  Port  man  Square — Artists 
Works  m  human  hair: -  Basket:  flowers  in  natural  size 
m  relievo.  Ornamental  family  souvenir.  Frame  com 
taimng  the  portrait  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  &c.  View 
ol  ivensal  Green  Cemetery,  in  relievo. 


1-jO  Town  ley,  It.,  6  Cursitor  Street,  Chancery  Lan 
Manufacturer. 

■Specimens  of  hair,  plaited  by  machinery. 

1 26  Lias  &  Sos~Salishury  Court— Manufacturers. 
Silver  articles  various  in  styles  and  patterns:-! 

jugs  coffee-pots;  tea-pots;  sugar-basins;  cream 

l knives’  fork* 

127  Donne,  Wm.,  &  Sons,  51  Chcapside-Fngr, 
bihor  tablet  (intended  for  a  Bible  binding)  engr; 

Cart°°n’  ‘‘The  Spirit  of  Son? 

“The  Spirit  of '  Religion  A  CalCOtt  HorBley’8  cai 


Various  specimens  of  heraldic  engraving  on  silver  plate. 
Gilt  spoons  and  sugar  tongs,  with  24  engravings  of 
scriptural  subjects. 


128  Mason,  James,  4  Gate  Street,  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields— 

Manufacturer. 

Embossed  gilt  rose-water  dish,  in  the  Elizabethan  style. 

(lilt,  communion  cup  and  plate,  embossed  in  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  style.  Electro-plated  communion  cup  and  plate, 
same  stylo. 

.Silver  plated  portable  sacrament  cups  and  plates  in 
cases.  German  silver  electro-plated  wrought  candlesticks. 

129  Skidmore,  Francis,  &  Son,  Coventry— 

Manufacturers. 

Chalices,  patens,  &c.,  designed  after  examples  of  the 
goldsmith  s  art,  train  the  eleventh  to  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tmy.  Holy  Gospels,  illustrating  ancient  modes  of  binding 
in  silver.  Offertory  dish,  centre  from  design  by  Over- 
beek,  and  decorated  with  ehamp-levfc  enamels.  Chalices, 
patens,  &c.  Example  designed  from  the  writings  of 
1  heophilus  on  the  greater  chalice  with  two  handles,  and 
the  work  of  the  eleventh  century. 

131  Renrys  &  Co.,  2  Bxutge  AW— Manufacturers. 

Oi del's  of  knighthood,  masonic  jewels,  head  ornaments, 
bracelets,  brooches,  breast-pins,  and  finger- rings,  in  imi¬ 
tation  of  precious  stones.  Specimens  of  stones  unset. 
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140  Her  Majesty  the  Queen — Proprietor. 

The  great  diamond  called  “  Koh-i-Noor,”  or  “  Moun¬ 
tain  of  Light.” — (Main  Acennc.) 

Jewel  case,  in  cinque-cento  style,  designed  by  L.  Gruner, 
Esq. 

[The  diamond  denominated  the  Koh-i-noor,  or  Moun¬ 
tain  ( Koh )  of  Light  (aoor)  lias  long  enjoyed  both  Indian 
and  European  celebrity,  and  lias  accordingly  been  the 
subject  of  traditionary  fable  as  well  as  of  historical  re¬ 
cord. 

According  to  Hindu  legend,  it  was  found  in  the  mines 
of  the  south  of  India,  in  the  days  of  the  great  war,  (the 
subject  of  the  heroic  poem,  or  “  Malmbharata,”)  and  was 
worn  by  one  of  t  he  warriors  who  was  slain  on  t  hat  occasion, 
Kama,  king  of  Anga:  this  would  place  it  about  5, OCX) 
years  ago,  or  3001  b.C.  A  long  interval  next  makes  it 
the  property  of  Vikramaditya,  the  Rajah  of  Ujayin,  56 
R.C.,  from  whom  it  descended  to  his  successors,  the  Rajas 
of  Malwa,  until  the  principality  was  subverted  by  Moham¬ 
medan  conquerors,  into  whose  hands  it  fell  with  other 
spoils  of  infinite  value. 

W  hatever  may  be  thought  of  the  legend  which  gives  so 
high  an  antiquity  to  the  Koh-i-noor,  we  might  expect 
some  more  trustworthy  information  when  we  come  down 
so  low  as  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century,  when 
Malwa  was  invaded  and  overrun  by  t  he  armies  of  Ala-ud- 
din,  the  sultan  of  Delhi  in  1306,  according  to  the  auto¬ 
biography  of  the  Sultan  Baber,  acquired  the  jewel.  That 
it  did  become  the  property  of  the  sultans  of  Delhi  is  little 
doubtful,  but  when  or  how  is  matter  of  some  uncertainty, 
although  the  gromids  of  the  difficulty  have  not  hitherto 
been  investigated. 

In  1665,  Mons.  Jean  Baptiste  Tavernier,  an  enter¬ 
prising  and  intelligent  traveller,  and  an  eminent  jeweller, 
(although  Ecuyer,  Baron  d’Aubonne,)  visited  India  es¬ 
pecially  to  purchase  diamonds,  llis  profession  and  his 
personal  character  seem  to  have  recommended  him  to  the 
favourable  attention  of  the  nobles  of  the  court  of  Delhi, 
and  of  Aurungzebe  himselt,  bigot  as  he  was,  by'  whose 
commands,  Mons.Tavomier  was  permitted  to  inspect  and 
handle,  and  even  to  weigh  the  jewels  of  the  Imperial 
cabinet.  Amongst  them  was  one  which  far  surpassed  all  the 
rest  in  size  and  value.  Tavernier  describes  it  as  rose-cut,  of 
the  shape  of  an  egg  cut  in  two,  of  good  water,  and  weigh¬ 
ing  3194  ratis,  which  he  says  is  equal  to  280  of  our  carats; 
the  rati  being  Jibs  of  a  carat.  In  another  place  he 
affects  more  precision,  and  calls  the  weight  279f8  carats, 
and  according  to  his  mode  of  computing  its  value,  lie 
estimates  its  price  at  11,723,278  livres,  or  about  466,000/. 
Agreeably  to  the  rule  given  in  Rees’s  Cyclopaedia,  its 
value,  if  of  the  weight  of  279fs  carats,  should  be  625,240/. 
Tavernier  is  evidently  wrong,  however,  in  his  calculation 
of  the  weigjit  of  the  Imperial  diamond,  for  the  rati, 
which  in  its  original  form  is  the  seed  of  the  Abrus  pre- 
catorius,  never  weighs  even  two  grains,  whilst  as  equal  to 
jjths  of  a  carat  of  4  grains,  it  should  be  34  grains,  making 
the  weight  of  the  diamond,  1,1184  grains.  The  rati  or 
gunja,  however,  as  it  is  also  called,  is  an  actual  jewellers 
weight  rather  heavier  than  the  seed,  and  has  been  found 
by  trial  to  be  equal  to  2 (t  grains.  If  we  call  the  Imperial 
diamond  320  ratis,  its  weight  by  this  scale  will  be  exactly 
700  grains  or  175  carats,  a  sufficiently  near  approxima¬ 
tion  to  the  actual  weight  of  the  Koh-i-noor,  186  carats, 
taken  with  more  perfect  scales  and  weights  than  the  Im¬ 
perial  jewellers  were  likely  to  have  provided,  and  with 
more  care  and  deliberation  than  Tavernier  might  have 


had  the  opportunity'  of  exercising;  of  course  lie  took  the 
actual  weight  with  the  native  standard  of  weight,  the  rati, 
and  his  valuation  of  the  diamond  at  279&  carats  was  the 
result  of  a  mistaken  notion  of  the  weight  of  the  rati.  Upon 
the  principle  alluded  to  above,  the  pecuniary  value  of  a 
diamond  weighing  186  carats  would  be  but  276,768/. 

According  to  the  same  authority,  this  large  diamond 
was  found  at  one  of  the  Golconda  mines,  which  lie  calls 
Gani,  and  which  he  visited:  situated  seven  days  east  from 
Golconda.  Gani  means  merely  mine,  and  the  place  is 
known  as  Gani  Partiala:  it  was  visited  by  the  late  Dr. 
Voysey,  about  1823,  and  is  described  by  him  as  situated 
three  miles  from  the  bank  of  the  Krishna  river  :  it  is  still 
worked,  but  the  operations  of  the  natives  are  confined  to 
the  rubbish  of  former  excavations.  (Asiatic  Researches, 
vol.  xv.)  Tavernier  states,  that  it  had  been  first  worked 
only  about  a  century  before,  and  that  the  great  diamond 
had  become  the  property  of  the  chief  Vazir  of  the  last  but 
one  of  the  independent  kings  of  Golconda,  who  betraying 
the  interests  of  his  master  to  the  emperor  Shah  Jelinn, 
secured  the  emperor’s  favour  and  protection  by  presenting 
him  with  the  jewel :  when  it  was  given  to  Shah  Jchan  it 
was  uncut,  and  then  weighed  900  ratis,  which  by  Taver¬ 
nier’s  reckoning  would  have  been  equal  to  787  carats. 
This  great  reduction  in  the  weight  lie  considers  to  have 
been  the  fault  of  the  lapidary,  one  Horrensio  Borgio,  a 
Venetian,  for  he  says,  if  he  had  understood  his  business, 
lie  might  have  extracted  from  the  jewel  something  worth 
having,  and  yet  done  no  wrong  to  the  emperor,  but  left  it 
much  heavier  than  he  did.  The  emperor  was  exceedingly 
displeased  with  him,  and  not  only  refused  to  pay  him  for 
his  labour,  but  amerced  him  in  10,000  rupees  ;  lie  would, 
says  Tavernier,  have  levied  a  heavier  fine,  but  it  was  all 
that  the  Venetian  had. 

Now  all  this  seems  very  plausible,  and  we  cannot  doubt 
that  Tavernier  saw  and  handled  a  diamond  in  the  Delhi 
cabinet,  which  in  shape  and  weight  approaches  so  closely 
to  the  Koh-i-noor,  that  it  is  very  likely  to  have  been  the 
same ;  as  it  were  very'  improbable  that  there  should  be  two 
diamonds  in  the  world  so  similar  to  each  other.  The 
subsequent  fortunes  of  the  diamond  of  the  Great  Mogul 
confirm  the  identification;  but  the  same  resemblance  occur¬ 
ring  in  a  jewel  elsewhere  described,  throws  great  doubt 
upon  Tavernier’s  story  of  the  cutting  of  the  stone,  and 
renders  it  almost  certain  that  his  account  of  its  origin  and 
of  the  manner  in  which  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
Shah  Jchan  is  altogether  inaccurate. 

The  Patlnm  kings  of  Delhi  were  supplanted  by  the 
Moguls  of  the  house  of  Timur  in  the  beginning  of  the 
16th  century,  and  the  first  of  the  dynasty,  Baber,  became 
sovereign  of  Hindustan,  by  the  defeat  of  Ibrahim  Lodi,  in 
1526,  or  139  years  before  Tavernier’s  visit  to  Delhi. 
Baber,  as  is  well  known,  wrote,  or  at  least  dictated,  his 
own  memoirs,  copies  of  which  are  not  rare,  and  which 
have  been  translated  into  English  by  the  late  Dr.  Leyden 
and  Mr.  Erskino.  Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Rani- 
pat,  Baber  sent  his  son  Humayun  against  Agra,  the 
citadel  of  which  had  been  held  for  Ibrahim  by  Bikermajit 
or  Vikramaditya,  Raja  of  Gwalior,  who  had  been  also 
killed  at  Ranipat.  As  Baber  relates  the  story,  “The 
family  of  Bikermajit  and  the  heads  of  his  clan  were  at  the 
moment  in  Agra.  Upon  Humayun’s  arrival  they  at¬ 
tempted  to  escape,  but  were  stopped  by  the  parties 
stationed  to  watch  their  movements,  and  were  brought 
in  prisoners.  Humayun  would  not  permit  them  to  be 
plundered,  and  of  their  own  free  will  they  presented  to 
him  a  peshkash,  consisting  of  a  quantity  of  jewels  and 
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precious  stones  ;  amongst  which  was  one  famous  diamond 
which  had  been  acquired  by  Sultan  Ala-ud-din.  It  i»  so 
valuable  that  a  judge  of  diamonds  valued  it  at  halt  ol  the 
daily  expense  of  the  whole  world;  it  is  about  Smishkals  in 
weight :  on  my  arrival  llumayun  presented  it  as  a  pesh- 
kash  to  me,  and  I  gave  it  back  to  him  as  a  present.”— 

Mem.  of  Baber,  308.  ) 

We  have  here  unquestionable  testimony  of  Baber’s 
having  come  into  possession  of  a  remarkable  diamond, 
which  from  its  weight  and  value  was  very  possibly  tho 
same  that  Tavernier  saw.  The  translator  of  Baber,  in  a 
note,  makes  8  mishkals  equal  to  320  ratis,  which  is  the 
same  as  Tavernier’s  specification.  According  to  Ferishta, 
who  repeats  the  story,  the  weight  was  8  mishkals,  or  221 
ratis  only,  which  would  make  it  only  491  grains,  or  125 
carats.  Baber’s  expression,  however,  is  “ghaliban,” 
which  would  indicate  not  actual  but  estimated  weight : 
according  to  the  actual  valuation  of  the  Arabian  mishkal 
at  72  grains,  the  weight  of  Baber’s  diamond  would  lx;  57G 
grains;  but  it  is  always  difficult  to  fix  with  precision  the 
value  of  Indian  weights  and  measures,  as  they  vary  in 
ditferent  places  and  at  different  times.  It  is  sufficient  to 
determine  that  Baber  obtained  a  diamond,  corresponding 
nearly  if  not  exactly  in  weight  and  value  with  one  found 
above  a  century  later  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants. 
The  weight,  however,  of  Baber’s  diamond  being  much  the 
same  as  that  of  Aurungzebe’s,  the  story  of  the  original 
weight  and  the  loss  in  cutting  is  not  to  be  relied  on.  It 
might  indeed  be  supposed  that  we  have  two  different 
stones  intended ;  but  besides  the  improbability  that  two 
diamonds  of  unusual  size,  so  nearly  or  so  exactly  the 
same,  should  have  been  met  with,  it  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that  Tavernier  did  not  see  in  the  imperial  cabinet  any 
second  diamond  at  all  approaching  the  great  diamond  in 
dimensions — the  largest  diamond  in  succession  that  he 
saw  did  not  exceed  G2  carats.  The  large  diamond  in  the 
peacock  throne  he  estimates  at  80  or  90  carats,  whilst 
none  of  the  rest  were  more  than  10  or  12.  Had  there 
been  two  large  diamonds,  one  obtained  by  Baber  and  the 
other  by  Aurungzebe,  he  would  scarcely  have  failed  to 
notice  both. 

It  still  remains  to  be  established,  however,  how  far  the 
great  diamond  of  the  Mogul  emperors  is  to  bo  considered 
as  the  same  with  the  Koh-i-noor,  as  that  appellation  is 
not  given  to  it  by  the  earlier  writers.  That  the  Mogul 
diamond  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  ruling  family 
of  Kabul  is,  however,  invariably  affirmed  by  the  members 
of  that  family,  and  by  the  jewellers  of  Delhi  and  Kabul, 
and  is  by  both  identified  with  the  Koh-i-noor.  W'c  know 
from  concurrent  and  unquestionable  evidence,  that  Nadir 
Shah,  on  his  occupation  of  Delhi  in  1739,  compelled 
Mohammed  Shall,  the  great  grandson  of  Aurungzebe,  to 
give  up  to  him  everything  of  value  that  the  Imperial 
Treasury  possessed,  and  liis  biographer  and  secretary 
specifies  a  peshkash  or  present  by  Mohammed  Shah  to  his 
conqueror  of  several  magnificent  diamonds.  According  to 
the  family  and  to  popular  tradition,  Mohammed  Shall 
wore  the  Koh-i-noor  in  his  turban  at  his  interview  with 
his  conqueror,  who  insisted  on  exchanging  turbans  i 
proof  ol  his  regard.  However  this  might  have  been, 
need  have  little  doubt  t  hat  the  great  diamond  of  Auruug- 
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zebe  was  in  the  possession  of  Mohammed  Shah  at  the  time 
of  the  Persian  invasion,  and  if  it  was,  if  most  certainly 
changed  masters,  and  became,  as  is  universally  asserted, 
the  property  of  Nadir  Shah,  who  is  also  said  to  have 
:  bestowed  upon  it  the  name  of  Koh-i-noor.  After  his  death, 

I  the  diamond  which  he  had  wrested  from  the  unfortunate 
representative  of  the  house  of  Timur,  became  flic  projKTty 
of  Ahmed  Shah,  the  founder  of  the  Abiluli  dynasty  of 
;  Kabul,  having  been  given  to  him,  or  more  probably  taken 
I  by  him,  from  Shall  Rokli,  the  young  son  of  Nadir:  the 
I  jewel  descended  to  the  successors  of  Ahmed  Shall,  ami 
|  when  Mr.  Blphinstone  was  ut  Peshawar,  was  worn  by 
I  Shah  Sliuja  on  his  arm.  Mr.  Klphinstone  refers  to 
!  Tavernier  as  having  delineated  the  gem,  intimating  his 
j  impression  of  the  identity  of  the  Great  Mogul’s  diamond 
and  the  Koh-i-noor,  and  Capt.  Cunningham  in  his  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Sikhs,  calls  it  the  great  diamond  which  hail 
adorned  the  throne  of  the  Moguls. 

"When  Shah  Sliuja  was  driven  from  Kabul,  lie  became 
the  nominal  guest  and  actual  prisoner  of  ltunjit  Sing, 
who  spared  neither  opportunity  nor  menace,  until,  in 
1813,  he  compelled  the  fugitive  monarch,  to  resign  the 
precious  gem,  presenting  him  on  the  occasion  it  is  said, 
with  a  lakh  and  25,000  rupees,  or  about  12,000/.  sterling. 
According  to  Shall  Sliuja’ s  own  account,  however,  lm 
assigned  to  him  the  revenues  of  three  villages,  not  one 
rupee  of  which  he  over  realized.  Bun  jit  was  highly 
elated  by  the  acquisition  of  the  diamond,  and  wore  it  a- 
an  armlet  at  all  public  festivals.  When  he  was  dying,  an 
attempt  was  made  bv  persons  about  him  to  persuade  him 
to  make  the  diamond  a  present  to  Jagannuth,  and  it  is 
said  he  intimated  bv  an  inclination  of  his  head,  his  assent. 
The  treasurer,  however,  in  whose  charge  it  was,  refused  to 
give  it  up  without  some  better  warrant,  and  Runjit  living 
before  a  written  order  could  be  signed  by  him,  the 
Koh-i-noor  was  preserved  for  a  while  for  his  successors. 
It  was  occasionally  worn  by  Khurruk  Sing  and  Shir 
Sing.  After  the  murder  of  the  latter,  it  remained  in  the 
Lahore  Treasury  until  the  supercession  of  Dhulip  Sing, 
and  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab  by  the  British  Go¬ 
vernment,  when  tho  civil  authorities  took  possession  of 
tho  Lahore  Treasury,  under  tho  stipulation  previously 
made,  that  all  tho  property  of  the  State  should  be  con¬ 
fiscated  to  the  East  India  Company  in  part  payment  of 
tho  debt  due  by  the  Lahore  Government  and  of  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  It  was  at  the,  same  time  stipulated 
that  the  Koh-i-noor  should  be  surrendered  to  tho  Queen 
of  England.  The  diamond  was  conveyed  to  Bombay  by 
Governor-General  the  Earl  of  Dalhousie,  whom  ill  health 
hail  compelled  to  repair  to  the  coast,  and  was  there  given 
in  charge  to  Lieut. -Col.  Maekeson,  C.B.,  and  Capt.  T.  Kam- 
|  say,  the  Military  Secretary  to  the  Governor-General,  to 
take  to  England.  These  officers  embarked  on  board  Her 
Majesty’s  steam-ship  Medea,  and  left  Bombay  on  the  Gth 
of  April,  1850.  They  arrived  at  Portsmouth  on  the  30th  of 
June,  and  two  days  afterwards  relinquished  their  charge 
to  the  Chairman  and  Deputy-Chairman  of  the  Court  of 
Directors,  by  whom,  in  company  with  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control,  the  Koh-i-noor  was  delivered  to  Her 
Majesty  on  the  3rd  of  July — an  appropriate  and  honour- 
|  able  close  to  its  eventful  career.] 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  beautiful  and  valuable  production,  which,  forms  the  subject  of  the  present  Class  and  its  subdivisions,  is 
beginning  to  assume  an  extraordinary  degree  of  importance  in  the  present  day.  Yet  few  manufactures  have, 
until  within  a  very  recent  period,  made  so  small  an  amount  of  progress.  Every  process  of  the  manufacturer 
having  been  beset  with  the  stringent  regulations  considered  to  be  necessary  to  enforce  the  due  observance  of 
the  Excise  laws,  and  no  exemption  being  permitted  even  for  the  purposes  of  experiment  or  improvement,  it  is 
scarcely  a  matter  of  surprise  that  the  production  of  glass  remained  in  a  poor  and  imperfect  state  both  as  a 
manufacture  and  as  a  philosophical  problem.  The  same  causes  now  no  longer  existing,  a  vast  amount  of 
progress  has  been  made  both  in  the  extension  of  the  applications  of  this  product,  and  also  in  the  processes  of 
its  manufacture. 

Considered  philosophically,  the  Class  resolves  itself  into  the  following  subdivisions : — A.  Window-glass, 
including  Sheet-glass,  Crown-glass,  and  Coloured  Sheet-glass  ;  B.  Tainted,  and  other  kinds  of  ornamented 
Window-glass;  C.  Cast  Plate-gloss ;  1).  Bottle-glass;  E.  Glass  for  Chemical  and  Philosophical  Apparatus; 
E.  Flint-glass,  or  Crystal,  with  or  without  lead,  white,  coloured,  and  ornamented  for  Table  Vases,  &c. ;  G. 
Optical  Glass,  Flint  and  Crown. 

The  position  in  the  Building  where  articles  in  this  Class  will  be  sought  is  in  the  Central  North  Gallery, 
where  an  extremely  beautiful  and  interesting  collection  of  various  articles  in  glass  is  displayed.  Immediately 
above  these  articles,  and  suspended  from  the  girders  of  the  roof,  are  large  and  costly  chandeliers,  of  great  mag¬ 
nificence  of  appearance,  and  in  white  and  coloured  crystal-glass.  Butin  other  parts  of  the  Building  various 
large  objects  belonging  to  this  Class  are  arranged,  as  in  the  Transept  and  Main  Avenues.  The  size  of  these 
will  not  fail  to  render  them  appreciable  to  the  visitor.  The  whole  Building  may,  in  fact,  he  regarded  as  a 
display  of  the  powers  of  the  manufacturers  of  this  country  to  produce  rapidly,  and  from  apparently  exhaustless 
resources,  this  beautiful  material. 

As  the  glass,  forming  so  large  a  portion  of  the  Exhibition  Building  is  of  Birmingham  production,  it  may  he 
reasonably  imagined  that  from  this  town  the  largest  contributions  of  glass  have  been  forwarded.  The  glass 
manufacture  being  extensive  in  this  place,  has  become  developed  to  an  enormous  degree  after  the  removal  of 
the  Excise  restrictions  in  1845.  Formerly  glass  was  made  in  Birmingham  only  by  large  manufacturers,  but 
now  the  commoner  kinds  of  blown  and  pressed  glass  are  produced  in  large  quantities  by  persons  having  only  a 
small  amount  of  capital,  manufacturing  on  a  limited  scale,  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  requiring  a  rapid  conversion  of 
the  proceeds  of  their  little  furnaces  into  money.  The  glass  thus  produced  is  of  the  most  inferior  kind,  and 
could  only  find  a  sale  in  consequence  of  its  marvellous  cheapness.  The  works  of  the  great  manufacturers  are 
on  the  most  splendid  and  extensive  scale,  and  in  them  the  manufacture  of  this  strictly  chemical  product  is 
carried  on  upon  a  truly  philosophic  basis,  and  on  the  grandest  commercial  scale.  As  an  evidence  o(  this  may 
he  adduced  the  production  at  one  great  establishment,  in  addition  to  their  ordinary  business,  oi  that  vast 
surface  of  glass  which  covers  and  protects  the  Building.  Probably  in  no  other  country  could  a  demand  as 
sudden  and  unexpected  have  been  met  with  so  much  certainty  as  in  the  instance  in  question. 

In  addition  to  the  glass  of  the  Building,  the  Great  Crystal  Fountain,  in  the  Transept,  has  its  interest  as  a 
production  derived  from  the  same  locality.  This  fountain  is  twenty-seven  feet  in  perpendicular  altitude,  and 
contains  about  four  tons  of  pure  crystal  glass.  It  is  probably  the  largest  production  of  the  kind  ever  made.  I  ho 
great  specimens  of  plate-glass,  one  of  which  exceeds  considerably  the  size  of  any  previous  sheet,  of  glass  made 
in  any  country,  are  not  exclusively  from  Birmingham.  8t.  llcien’s,  Sunderland,  Newcastle,  and  other  locali¬ 
ties,  contain  large  glass-works,  some  of  which  are  exclusively  devoted  to  tire  manufacture  oi  plate-glass,  which 
is  a  very  distinct  art  from  that  of  ordinary  glass.  Bottle  and  chemical  glass  is  produced  on  a  vast  scale  at 
Stourbridge,  a  locality  possessing  several  natural  advantages  for  the  prosecution  of  glass-melting.  Glass¬ 
houses  exist  in  the  Metropolis  itself,  which  turn  out  principally  table  and  ornamental  glass.  . 

A  most  remarkable  circumstance  in  the  history  of  the  glass  manufacture  is  the  tact  that,  during  half  a 
century  prior  to  the  removal  of  the  duty,  notwithstanding  the  augmentation  of  the  population,  there  was 
actually  a  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  glass  manufactured.  Since  1845,  however,  it  has  immensely  increased, 
and  is  daily  receiving  new  applications,  the  value  of  the  material  lor  a  variety  ot  purposes  having  long  been 
recognised,  but  its  employment  being  rendered  impossible  by  the  excessive  duties  to  which  it.  was  subjected. 

English  manufacturers  have  lately  been  making  important  experiments  with  a  view  to  discover  a  method 
of  producing  glass  free  from  colour,  and  from  s frier,  for  optical  purposes.  Several  specimens  are  exhibited  in 
illustration,  and  appear  to  promise  favourably  for  the  issue.  T  he  great  refracting  1  clcscope  in  the  Nu\e  is  an 
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evidence  that  lame  achromatic  glasses,  nearly  a  foot  i.i  diameter,  are  capable  of  being  produced  from  English 
Zs  Hitherto  much  of  the  optical  glass  has  been  derived  from  aW..  It  ,s  a  gratilying  act  that  already 
oh  «  is  hc-inuiir-  to  he  actually  exported  for  the  use  of  continental  opticians,  and  it  is  sometimes  reinqxirted 
a  Thiehelratc  into  England,  under  the  assumed  title  of  foreign  glass  Successful  attempts  to  . nutate  the 
beautiful  art  of  the  Venetians  in  ornamental  glass  have  lately  been  made,  and  specimens  are  exhibited.  New 
and  patented  processes  of  silvering  glass,  not  with  mercury,  but  with  a  deposit  ol  pine  siliei,  leceive  a  vanety 

of  beautiful  illustrations  in  different  objects.  , ,  .  .  ,  .  .  ,  ,  r  ,  . 

It  would  1)0  dillicult  to  name  another  material  wjncli  could,  with  any  advantage,  take  Hie  place  of  gloss  in 
its  domestic,  economical,  and  philosophical  purposes.  The  facility  of  ite  manipulation,  combined  with  the 
beauty  of  the  material,  and  the  perfect  applicability  (o  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  designed,  render  this  manu¬ 
facture  one  of  the  most,  interesting,  and  probably  ultimately  among  the  most  important,  ol  tins  country. 
I'ln  dand  possesses  <'reat,  facilities  for  the  production  of  the  best  glass,  on  the  largest  scale  and  at  the  cheapest 
rate  In  her  natural  stores  of  fuel,  in  her  commercial  resources  of  alkali,  and  m  the  possession  ol  the  requisite 
capital  to  enter  largely  into  this  branch  of  industry,  this  country  appears  to  require  nothing  beyond  a  short 
space  of  time  to  assume  one  of  the  first  positions  in  the  manufacture  of  glass.  And  the.  variety  ol  interesting 
facts  which  become  daily  linked  with  the  progress  ol  this  art,  appear  to  leave  little  doubt  that,  eic  long,  glass 
will  be  substituted  for  many  of  the  materials  used  in  the  economy  of  our  dwellings,  and  probably  for  their 
construction  also. — Ih  E. 


1  ltoss,  O’Connor,  &  Carson,  Belfast — Manufacturers. 
Watch  glasses,  in  all  stages  of  manufacture. 


2  Hetley,  James,  &  Co.,  35  Soho  Square — Producers. 

Glass  shades — round,  oval,  and  square,  of  various  sizes. 

Bas-reliefs  in  fictile,  or  imitation  ivory.  “  The  Writing- 
master,”  and  “  The  Musician  ” — a  pair,  painted  by  Ge¬ 
rard  Dow,  modelled  by  George  Abbott. 

“The  happy  age  of  Infancy,”  painted  by  Martin, 
modelled  by  11.  C.  Lucas. 


3  Kidd,  William,  12  Poland  Street,  Oxford  Street — 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

New  process  for  illuminating,  embroidering,  and  silver¬ 
ing  Hat  surfaces  in  glass;  applicable  to  a  variety  of  sub¬ 
jects  strictly  ornamental.  The  designs  are  engraved  on 
the  under  side  of  the  glass,  although  they  appear  to  the 
eye  as  if  embossed  in  high  relief  on  the  outer  surface. 


4  Swinburne,  11  .W.,  &  Co.,  South  Shields  and 

Ncrc.  istle-on-  Tyne — Manufacturers. 

Silvered,  naked,  rough,  and  Venetian  plates  of  gla&s. 

Opaque  plates  of  glass,  intended  as  a  substitute  for 
marble  in  articles  of  furniture,  &c. 

Perforated  plates  of  glass  for  ventilation.  Glass  domes 
for  skylights.  Opaque  glass  table. 

Glass  pipes,  with  Mayo’s  patent  joints,  for  conveying 
water  and  other  fluids. 

Sets  of  chemical  apparatus  for  manufacturing  purposes. 

Glass  trays,  for  dairy  and  domestic  purposes. 

5  Pinkerton,  John,  143  High  Street,  Borough— 

Designer,  & c. 

Plated  metal  dessert  plates,  inlaid  with  ornamental  cut 
glass.  Globe  on  pedestal,  ornamental  cutting,  plated 
metal  reflector  inside;  painted  inside,  with  plated  metal 
reflector ;  and  ruby  and  blue  ornamental  cutting.  Glass 
dish  for  chandelier,  ornamental  cutting,  gilt  metal  re¬ 
flector  inside.  Vase  for  chandelier. 

t  Lilly  glass  dish  for  chandelier,  ornamental  cutting, 
plated  metal  reflector  inside.  Vases. 

Candlesticks,  inkstand,  and  dessert  bowl,  plated  metal 
reflector  outside,  ornamental  cutting.  Sugar-basin  on 
toot.  Flower  vase,  ornamental  painting,  reflector  inside. 


The  Aire  and  Calder  Bottle  Company. 
Brefkit,  Edgar,  Castlcford,  near  Pontefract — 
Manufacturer. 


Bottles  for  dispensing  purposes.  Bottles  for  confec 
turnery .  J  ruit,  pickle,  sauce,  and  liqueur  bottles.  Win 
and  beer  bottles.  Bottles  for  coffee,  spices,  &e.  Bottle 
lor  druggists’  use,  with  improved  pressed  stoppers.  Boi 
t  ies  tor  soda-water  and  other  gaseous  liquors. 

All  of  these  furnished  with  patent  hollow  corks  an 
combination  stoppers 


Bottles  for  miscellaneous  purposes.  Patent  hollow 
corks.  Patent  combination  stoppers.  Glass  tablets,  with 
inscriptions.  Glass  insulators,  for  electric  telegraphs. 


7  Wood  &  I’ekkes,  Worsbro'  Dale,  near  Banisley- 
Manufacturers. 

Glass  taps  of  different  sizes,  with  plugs  secured. 

Ruby  epergne,  and  the  stand  forming  a  separate  fruit 
and  flower  vase.  Glass  inkstand  ami  wafer-box. 


8  Shephard,  James,  5  Cranford  Passage,  Bay  Street, 
Clerkenuelt — I  n  ventor. 

Glass  tubing,  with  screwed  connections,  for  water,  gas, 
or  chemical  purposes. 

New  glass  stopcocks,  for  chemical  purposes.  Specimens 
of  screw -cutting  ill  glass. 


9  Sanderson,  Richard,  &  Son,  9  Brooke  Street, 
Jfotbom — Inventors  and  Manufacturers. 

New  partition  glass,  for  Seidlitz  and  other  effervescing 
powders. 


10  Ohlson,  John,  70  Union  Street,  Southwark — 
Manufacturer. 

Glass  dishes,  showing  glass-cutting  in  three  different 
stages,  viz.,  cutting,  smoothing,  and  polishing. 


1 1  Jones  &  Sons,  5  Ludgato  Hill,  London — Designers, 
Inventors,  and  Manufacturers. 

Mantel-piece  girandoles,  for  two  lights  each,  with  glass 
shades  and  gilt  stands. 

Specimens  of  cut  glass,  door  handles,  shutter  nobs,  bell- 
lever,  and  escutcheons,  in  chased  water-gilt  mountings. 

Cut-glass  cornucopias,  on  plinths,  chased,  and  water - 
gilt,  mounted  complete  with  shades  and  gilt  stands. 

ltuby  glass  decanters,  engraved. 

Cut-glass  bowl,  exhibited  for  workmanship.  Cut-glass 
basin,  with  cover  and  stand.  Cut  table  glasses.  Cut- 
glass  service. 

A  pair  of  candelabra,  for  five  lights  each;  designed  for 
a  console  table,  ornamented,  cut,  and  mounted  iu  chased 
and  water-gilt  metal  work. 


12  Catchkll,  George,  Anne  Street,  Waterford,  Ireland— 
Manufacturer. 

Etagbre,  or  ornamental  centre  stand  for  a  banqueting 
table;  consisting  of  forty  pieces  of  cut  glass,  so  fitted  to 
each  other  as  to  require  no  connecting  sockets  of  any  other 
material.  Quart  and  pint  decanters,  cut  in  hollow  prisms. 
Centre  vase,  or  bowl,  on  detached  tripod-stand.  Vases 
with  covers.  Designed  and  executed  at  the  Waterford 
glass  works. 
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13  Molineaux,  Webb,  &  Co.,  Manchester — Manu¬ 

facturers. 

Specimens  of  cut,  engraved,  and  coloured  glass,  con¬ 
sisting  of  water  jugs  and  goblets,  wine  and  other  de¬ 
canters  and  claret  jugs. 

Finger-basins  and  coolers.  Champagne,  hock,  and 
other  glasses.  Sugar-basins  and  cream-ewers.  Flower 
and  other  vases.  Dessert  dishes.  Centre-pieces,  &c. 

14  Richardson,  W.  H.  B.  &  J.,  Stourbridge — 

Manufacturers. 

Cut  crystal  glass:  consisting  of  centre-dish  and  stand, 
complete;  with  the  following  articles  to  correspond:  10 
and  8-incli  oval  dishes,  9-inch  plate,  sugar-basin,  quart 
‘decanter,  and  goblet. 

Jugs,  decanters,  butter  stands  and  covers,  sugar-basins, 
oval  dishes,  celery  glasses,  goblets,  and  claret  bottle,  &c. 

A  great  variety  of  cut  and  engraved  glass  applied  to 
useful  and  ornamental  purposes. 

A  variety  of  articles  in  coloured,  frosted,  and  painted 
glass. 

Opal  vases,  painted  with  enamel  colours:  subjects — 
Ulysses  weeping  at  the  song  of  Demodicus  -Judgment  of 
Paris — Diomed  casting  his  spear  at  Mars-  Dream  of 
Penelope  Loch  Oich — and  from  ASsop’s  Fables,  the 
latter  gilt;  and  various  others. 

Flower- vases  of  gilt;  ruby,  black,  and  flint-glass,  cut 
and  gilt;  opal  glass,  painted — Pet  Fawn — in  enamel 
colours;  opal  glass,  ornamented  with  enamel  colours — 
Grecian  figures. 

A  large  collection  of  vases,  jugs,  cups,  dishes,  de¬ 
canters,  and  glasses,  exhibiting  various  modes  of  orna¬ 
mentation,  modern  and  Venetian. 

Match  pots  with  cover  for  taper,  opal  glass,  ornamented 
with  enamel  colours  and  crystal  glass  as  specimens. 

[The  glass  manufacture  at  Stourbridge  was  introduced 
about  1556,  by  a  number  of  refugees  from  the  province  of 
Lorraine,  headed  by  an  individual  of  the  name  of  Henzole, 
now  Ensell.  The  first  glass-house  was  erected  in  1557, 
at  a  spot  near  Stourbridge,  and  is  still  known  by  the 
name  of  “Hungary  Hill."  The  existence  of  fireclay, 
and  coal  in  the  district,  doubtless,  in  some  measure, 
determined  the  localization  of  glass-making  in  this  dis¬ 
trict:  the  sand  is  brought  from  a  distance.  To  a 
descendant  of  the  same  family  is  due  the  merit  of  being 
the  first  to  introduce  an  improved  method  of  making  the 
German-spread  plate  glass,  as  also  the  construction  of 
an  annealing  chamber,  or  “side-lear  the  annealing  pro¬ 
cess,  previous  to  this,  having  been  effected  by  placing 
the  articles  made  above  the  top  of  the  furnace. — W.C.  A. 

1 5  Davis,  Grkathkad,  Sc  Green,  Stourbridje — 
Manufacturers. 

Quart  decanters,  of  various  patterns;  water  jugs  anc 
goblets:  celery  glass;  finger-cups;  tumblers;  sets  of 
liqueurs;  wine,  claret,  and  champagne  glasses  and  gob¬ 
lets  ;  centre  dishes  and  stands  ;  oblong  dishes  ;  cream- 
bowls  ;  sugar-basins;  butter- coolers ;  plates;  pickle-jars, 
salt-cellars,  and  cream-jugs,  of  flint  material  and  cut. 

Lustres,  in  ruby  and  chrysoprase,  with  flint  drops,  cut 
and  enamelled,  and  frosted. 

Ruby  centres  and  stands,  finger-basins,  ice  plates,  and 
hock  glasses. 

Liqueur  bottles,  ruby,  blue,  and  green,  coated  on 
flint. 

Ruby  and  opal  lamp  pillars,  cut,  enamelled,  gilt,  &c. 
Venetian  goblets,  wines,  clarets,  and  champagnes,  cut. 
Enamelled  finger-basins  and  ice  plates. 

Italian  landscape,  painted  on  opal  plate. 

Enamelled  card-basket  mounted,  royal  plate,  and  cur¬ 
tain  pin. 

A  great  variety  of  vases,  jars,  and  scent-jars,  and  scent- 
jars  for  holding  flowers,  &e.,  in  the  Egyptian,  Etruscan, 
and  Grecian  styles;  many  of  them  cut,  coated,  gilt, 
painted  in  enamel  colours,  after  the  autique,  with 
figures,  ornaments,  flowers,  landscapes,  and  marine  views. 


of  the  following  colours,  viz.,  ruby,  oriental  blue,  chry¬ 
soprase,  turquoise,  black,  rose  colour,  opal-coated  blue, 
cornelian,  opal  frosted,  pearl  opal,  mazareen  blue.  See. 
Topaz,  flints,  &c. 

The  black  slabs  upon  which  the  vases  stand  are  cut 
flint  glass. 

Specimens  of  the  raw  materials,  from  which  the  above 
articles  were  produced. 

The  whole  of  the  labour  and  ornamentation  performed 
by  English  workmen. 

[Enamel  Colours. — Enamels  or  vitrified  colours,  when 
applied  to  glass,  are  composed  of  a  metallic  base  or  oxide 
in  connection  with  a  flux  or  glass  which  melts  or  vitrifies 
at  a  lower  temperature  than  the  object  to  be  orna¬ 
mented  or  enamelled;  the  enamel  is  ground  upon  a  glass 
slab  with  a  glass  muller  in  somo  essential  oil,  and  is 
applied  with  a  brush.  An  attention  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  effect  of  heat  on  colours  is  essential  to  a  successful 
enamellist.  If  the  muffle  acquires  too  great  a  tempe¬ 
rature,  the  colour  flies,  or  the  object  is  distorted  and 
rendered  valueless. — W.  C.  A.] 

10  Wood,  Thomas,  Stourbridje — Engraver. 

Glass: — Blue  cased  dish;  champagne  bottle.  Stained 
ruby  bottle.  Flint  decanter.  Tumbler.  Ruby  hock 
glass.  Stained  claret.  Flint  claret.  Flint  wine. 

17  Webb,  Thomas,  Platt's  Glass  Works,  near 

Stourbridje — Manufacturer. 

Various  patterns  of  glass,  consisting  of  bowls  and 
pedestals,  dishes,  sweetmeats,  sugars  and  cream  bowls, 
butters,  ice-pails,  plates  and  floats;  pine  stands,  jugs, 
goblets,  decanters,  wines,  liqueurs,  fingers,  coolers,  tum¬ 
blers,  ales,  salts,  mustards,  pickles,  custards,  jellies; 
soda  goblets,  flower  vases,  toilettes,  pedestal  lamps, 
lustres,  &c.  _ _ _ 

18  Lloyd  &  Summerkikld,  Birmingham  Heath, 

Birmingham — Manufacturers. 

Table  and  dessert  service  of  cut,  plain,  engraved,  in¬ 
dented,  embossed,  rough  and  cut  glass. 

[Glass  is  engraved  by  the  operation  of  small  revolving 
copper-wheels  upon  a  lathe,  of  which  the  spindle  revolves 
with  great  rapidity ;  the  copper  disc  is  occasionally  touched 
with  emery  and  oil,  which  cuts  the  glass  with  ease. — 
W.  C.  A.] 

Hall  lamp,  finely  cut,  intended  for  the  use  of  gas  or 
candle. 

Glass  medallion  busts  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  glass  frame. 

Specimens;  materials  of  which  flint  glass  is  composed: 
sand,  lead,  potash,  and  saltpetre,  in  different  periods  of 
fusion  till  the  perfect  glass  is  obtained.  Natural  fracture 
of  flint  glass  not  annealed.  Water  fracture.  Fracture  of 
glass  long  exposed  to  intense  heat. 

Busts  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  His  Royal  High¬ 
ness  Prince  Albert. 


1 9  Bacchus,  George,  &  Sons,  Birmingham — 
Manufacturers. 

Flower-stand,  with  vase  and  cornucopias.  Vase,  cased 
enamel  on  ruby,  engraved.  Grape  dish.  Decanter, 
threaded  and  engraved.  Tazza,  with  spiral  stem. 

Groups  of  wine  glasses,  champagne  glasses,  and  goblets. 

Sugar-basin  and  butter-dish,  cased,  enamel  on  green, 
with  gold  leafage. 

Decanters,  flint  glass,  cut  and  engraved.  Goblets, 
various  colours,  cut  and  ornamented.  Claret  jug.  Card- 
dish,  cased,  blue,  on  flint,  cut  in  diamond  panels,  &c. 

Vase,  cased,  ruby  and  white,  cut  and  ornamented  ; 
vase,  cased,  enamel  on  flint,  cut  and  engraved. 

Jug,  cased,  enamel  on  blue  flint,  cut,  engraved,  and 
gilt,  with  goblet.  Jug,  cornelian,  with  goblet. 

Decanter,  Pomona  green,  cut.  Champagne  decanter, 
cased,  ruby  on  flint,  cut  and  engraved,  with  champagne 
glass. 
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Cut-glass  vase,  “ cased.”  Wine,  claret,  and  champagne 
glasses,  cased,  coloured,  and  Hint  glass,  cut,  engraved,  &c. 
Cut-glass  butter-dish,  cased,  enamel  on  yellow.  Vase, 
green  and  white,  ornamented.  Cut-glass  centre  dish  and 
stand,  green. 


[Many  of  the  specimens  here  exhibited  are  of  “cased 
glass.”  This  term  is  applied  to  glass  which  has  received 
one  or  more  layers  of  coloured  glass  upon  its  surface  when 
heated.  The  manipulation  is  extremely  simple.  A  ball  of 
colourless  transparent  glass  is  collected  by  the  blower, 
which  forms  the  body,  upon  which  a  hollow  case  of  coloured 
glass  is  placed,  and  these  are  then  welded  together  by  heat. 
When  the  mass  thus  formed  is  blown  into  shape,  and 
the  exterior  casing  cut  through,  the  appearance  of  a  partly 
coloured  and  partly  colourless  ghiss  is  presented.  In  some 
instances,  three  or  more  casings  of  different  colours  are 
applied,  each  of  which  may  be  rendered  visible  by  cutting 
through  the  overlying  casings.  The  Portland  and  Naples 
vases  were  made  by  “casing.” — R.  E.] 


20  Oslkk,  F.  &  C.,  -4-4  Oxford  Street,  and  Broad 
St  reel,  B  irmingham — Man  ufacturers. 

Large  fountain,  in  cut  crystal  glass,  27  feet  high.  (.1/ 
the  intersection  of  the  Main  Avenue  and  Transept.)  This 
fountain  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  Plate. 

Candelabra  (a  pair),  in  cut  crystal  glass,  carrying 
If)  lights  each,  height  eight  feet;  the  property  of  the 
Queen. 

Crystal  glass  candelabrum,  supported  on  three  griffins, 
in  frosted  glass. 

Large  table  candelabrum,  in  crystal  glass,  with  prismatic 
shaft. 

Largo  lustres,  mounted,  with  crystal  prisms. 

Busts  of  the  Queen  and  H.R.'lI.  Prince  Albert,  in 
frosted  glass. 

Busts  of  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Scott,  and  Peel,  in  frosted 
glass. 

[These  busts  are  produced  in  moulds,  and  the  enamel 
or  bright  surface  of  the  glass  is  removed  by  abrasion  or 
grinding;  their  effect  is  pleasant,  and  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  larger  works  might  with  propriety  ho 
undertaken  of  the  same  kind  and  material.  Its  inde¬ 
structible  character  from  atmospheric  causes  would 
likewise  afford  a  medium  for  the  production  of  statues 
and  monumental  erections  superior  to  marble,  which 
in  our  climate,  is  speedily  discoloured  and  corroded  — 
W.  C.  A.] 

21  Harris,  Rick,  &  Son,  Islington  Glass  Works 
Birmingham  Designers  and  Manufacturer  ’ 

1  ressed  and  moulded  glass  tumblers,  goblets,  wines 

knobs^&c.1S'  Utter'C0°ler8>  salt-celliirs>  honey-pots,  door 

[By  pressing  is  meant  the  mode  of  producing  orna- 
mentat.un  on  glass  in  moulds  by  pressure,  and  is  effected 
by  a  press,  plunger,  and  metal-mould,  corresponding  in 
internal  shape  to  the  article  to  be  produced.  The  work 
man  receives  from  a  servitor  a  melted  mass  of  glass  of 
which  he  drops  a  quantity  into  the  mould,  and  discon¬ 
nects  it  from  the  rod  by  cutting  it  off  with  a  pair  of 
scissor;  the  mould  with  the  melted  glass  Is  then  placed 
under  the  plunger,  it  is  screwed  down,  winch  forces  the 
glass  into  every  marking.  Minute  fissures  or  cracks 
which  are  observable  on  the  surface  are  removed  bv  again 
ta  tmg  th„  object  which  fa  attached!  a 

1  unty,  and  causing  it  to  revolve  while  the  workman 
holds  agamst  it  a  piece  of  timber,  the  heat  of  which,  when 


red,  speedily  fuses  the  whole  of 'the  exterior  of  the  gl! 
article  to  a  uniform  surface. — W.  C.  A.]  ° 

»BdPeoiS°f  ™ri°Ua  iu  8'”“'.  Mown,  cut 

Ornamental  gta,  „f  variou,  colouni,  opsl_  akbaete 


turquoise,  amber,  canary,  topaz,  clirysopmse,  pink,  blue 
light  and  dark  ruby,  black.  Brown,  green,  purple,  See  ’ 
coloured  by  oxides  of  copper  and  gold. 

The  articles  made  in  these  colours  are  gilt,  enamelled 
cut,  and  engraved;  they  consist  of  tazzas,  liqueur  services* 
compotiers,  butter-coolers,  sugar-basins,  toilet-bottles’ 
claret-jugs,  goblets,  water-jugs,  vases,  &e. 

[In  gilding  glass-work,  the  brown  oxide  of  gold  is  used, 
which  is  ground  up  with  a  (lux,  and  eventually  with  a  fat 
oil.  It  is  worked  with  a  brush,  and  is  then  subjected  to 
the  heat  of  a  muffle  sufficient  to  melt  the  flux:  it  is 
allowed  to  cool,  when  it  presents  a  dim  appearance.  Its 
brilliancy  is  given  by  burnishing  with  stone  burnishers  — 
W.  C.  A.] 

Specimens  of  colours,  combined  by  casing  or  coatiu«- 
two,  three,  or  even  four  colours  on  one  another;  the 
external  coats  are  cut  through  by  grinding  the  outer 
la\er,  and  the  inner  ones  are  thus  laid  bare,  and  tlm 
desired  effect  is  produced.  These  combinations  of  various 
kinds  of  coloured  glass  are  applied  to  the  same  description 
of  goods  as  in  the  former  class. 

[The  operation  of  coating  or  casing  on  flint  or  other 
foundation  with  various  colours  is  performed  as  follows: 

A  globe  of  glass  is  gathered,  of  which  the  vessel  is  to  be 
made:  to  this  a  portion  of  coloured  glass  already  made 
concave  is  applied;  when  both  are  in  a  heated  state,  they 
are  then  pressed  together,  and  a  fracture  horizontally 
would  show  a  concentric  ring  of  two  colours.  If  more 
colours  are  desired,  they  are  applied  in  the  same  manner. 
It  will  readily  be  understood  that  a  cut  with  a  convex- 
surfaced  stone  will  cut  through  the  various  coatings  and 
expose  the  original  body. — W.  C.  A.] 

Specimens  of  threaded  glass.-  A  kind  of  glass  for  which 
\  enice  is  famous,  and  where  it  was  for  a  long  time  almost 
exclusively  manufactured. 


—  —  Chance  Brothers  &  Co.,  Glass  TVbr&f,  near 
B  miunghu  m —  Manufacturers. 

Crown  window  glass,  in  tables,  illustrating  various 
kinds. 

Sheet,  or  cylinder  window  glass,  made  of  five  different 
thicknesses,  weighing  respectively  1.4,  14,  21,  24  and 
ounces  per  superficial  foot.  The'  building  for  the  Great 
Exhibition  is  glazed  with  the  lfi-ounce  glass. 

[Iho  process  by  which  panes  of  sheet  or  cylinder 
window-glass,  49  inches  long  (the  length  of  the  panes  in 
the  building  of  the  Great  Exhibition)  can  be  made,  is  very 
simple  and  beautiful.  A  quantity  of  molten  glass  having 
been  collected  on  the  extremity  of  the  iron  blower,  is  dis¬ 
tended  first  into  a  spherical  form;  it  is  then  heated  in  the 
furnace,  and  the  glowing  mass  is  swung  round  by  the 
workman,  who  stands  on  the  edge  of  a  pit,  until  it.  becomes 
elongated  to  the  required  extent.  The  cylinder  thus 
formed  is  then  cut  off  at  both  ends,  is  cut  through  the 
middle,  placed  in  a  flattening  furnace,  where  it  is  spread 
out  upon  a  slab  quite  flat.  After  being  annealed,  the 
pane  is  completed.— R.  E.] 


I  atent  plate  glass.  The  process  of  manufacture  consists 
m  grinding  and  polishing  ordinary  sheet  glass,  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  thickness  of  the  glass  is  considerably 
reduced.  This  glass  is  used  for  the  windows  of  shops 
and  dwelling-houses;  for  prints,  pictures,  looking-glasses, 
and  other  purposes. 

Coloured  window  glass.  In  order  to  illustrate  the  dif- 
.  erence  between  sol  id  and  pot- metal  glass  (which  is  coloured 
throughout  its  entire  substance)  and  flashed  and  stained 
glass  (which  are  coloured  on  the  surface  only),  various 
specimens  of  coloured  glass  are  combined  together;  the 
white  ground  in  the  flashed  and  stained  glass  has  been 
rendered  apparent  by  being  embossed,  by  which  the  co¬ 
loured  coating  is  partially  removed. 

Glass  shades,  round,  oval,  and  square. 
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SPECIMENS  OF  ENGRAVING  ON  GLASS.  MR.  GREEN. 
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Optical  glass: — Flint  and  crown  glass  in  discs  of  various 
sizes;  and  in  plates,  for  the  use  of  opticians;  and  thin 
glass  used  for  the  polarization  of  light. 


2d  Lociiheal,  James,  35  Jloyal  Exchange- — Manufacturer. 

Patent  model  windows,  fitted  with  different  qualities 
of  perforated  plate  and  sheet  glass,  for  ventilation,  showing 
the  various  modes  of  application  in  fitting,  &c.  Model 
mahogany  frames.  Squares  of  perforated  ventilating 
glass  in  various  colours,  in  frames. 

Patent  ships’  ventilating  side  scuttles,  round  and  square, 
with  shut-off,  in  perforated  plate,  sheet,  and  flint  glass. 

Patent  chimney  ventilators,  in  perforated  flint  and 
sheet  glass  in  various  colours.  Coloured  glass  gas  and 
hot-air  extractors.  Model  skylight,  fitted  with  perforated 
ventilating  glass. 


24  Shove,  George,  Deptford,  and  488  New  Oxford 
Street — Patentee  and  Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  grained  woods,  and  veined  marble, 
porphyry,  agate,  and  madrepores,  figured  on  the  back  of 
plate,  crown,  or  sheet  glass,  on  flat  or  curved  surfaces. 
Applicable  as  a  veneer  to  purposes  of  decoration.  The 
graining  and  imitation  of  marbles  on  glass  is  the  inven¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  G.  Newbery,  and  is  patent.  By  embedding 
upon  any  solid  substance,  as  stone,  slate,  tile,  wood,  &c., 
with  suitable  cement,  so  as  to  leave  no  vacuum,  there 
will  be  no  vibration,  the  two  surfaces  being  in  perfect 
contact;  and  under  these  conditions  the  thinnest  glass 
will  "bear  the  blow  of  a  mallet  without  breaking.” 
It  may  thus  be  regarded  as  a  durable  glass  varnish. 
Some  of  these  specimens  are  painted  immediately  on  the 
glass,  others  done  by  transfer,  and  all  may  be  vitrified 
in  the  usual  furnace. 

“  Window  texturalized  glass”  for  blinds,  in  lieu  of  wire, 
&c.  The  novelty  consists  in  cementing  a  texture— a 
muslin,  the  production  of  the  lace  loom,  on  one  side  of 
the  glass,  which  texturalized  surface  is  placed  against 
another  pane  of  glass,  and  fixed  in  sashes  after  the  usual 
manner,  with  putty,  &c.  The  texture  being  thus  placed 
between  two  surfaces,  and  semi-transparent  in  its  nature, 
its  colours  are  preserved  unimpaired,  and  it  is  rendered 
durable  and  economical. 

Patent  detached  glass  lotters. 


25  Claudet  &  Houghton,  89  IFiejh  I/olborn — • 
Proprietors. 

(ilass  shades,  of  various  large  and  small  sizes,  for  cover¬ 
ing  clocks,  alabaster  ornaments,  and  any  other  articles 
which  may  require  protection  from  dust  or  the  impurity 
of  the  atmosphere. 


20  Cogan,  Robert,  5  Princes  Street,  Leicester  Square 
— Designer  and  Inventor. 

Model  of  the  Great  Exhibition  Building,  of  glass  and 
me  til. 

Patent  portable  glass  pavilion,  for  lawns  or  pleasure 
grounds;  when  separated  forms  glass  verandas. 

Patent  portable  glass  verandas,  adapted  for  the  growth 
and  arrangement  of  flowers,  ferns,  and  other  window  em¬ 
bellishments;  easily  converted  into  a  pavilion,  or  screens 
for  dining-room. 

A  variety  of  articles  in  glass,  ventilators,  churns, 
and  striking  dishes. 

Fern  temple,  of  an  ornamental  description. 

Patent  dish  covers,  for  cold  collations,  public  break¬ 
fasts,  &e.  Spoons,  pens,  glass  fountain,  and  screens. 


27  Vabnisii,  E.,  Sc  Co.,  48  Berners  Street — 
Patentees  and  Proprietors. 

Plateaux,  centre  dish.  Vase,  green  and  white  glass, 
silvered.  Salver,  ruby  and  white;  and  table,  blue  and 
white,  silvered.  Glass  globes,  mounted  on  eagles,  at¬ 
lases,  and  ornamental  stands.  Glass  goblets  and  vases, 
in  a  variety  of  colours.  Silvered  glass  reflectors,  appli¬ 
cable  to  all  purposes  of  artificial  illumination.  Provi¬ 
sionally  registered. 


28  Conne,  Augustin,  118  Wardour  Street, 

Oxford  Street — Designer  and  Artist. 

Goblets  with  ornamental  designs.  Amber  champagno 
glass,  with  embroidered  fancy  border.  Ruby  wineglass, 
with  vine  border,  and  foot  engraved. 


20  ViZETEi.i.Y  &  Branston,  Fleet  Street — Manufacturers. 

Ornamented  glass  ware,  for  architectural  purposes, 
furniture,  lamps,  gas  fittings,  &c. 


30  Nayi.OR,  William,  7  Princes  Street,  Cavendish  .Square 
— Designer  and  Inventor. 

Antique  claret  jug,  engraved.  -Registered  design. 

Massive  butter-basin,  cover  and  stand,  cut  with  crowns 
and  Prince  of  Wales’s  feathers:  the  knob  of  the  cover 
represents  a  correct  profile  of  the  late  Duke  of  York. 
Antique  claret  decanter,  cut  and  gilt.  Antique  claret 
decanter,  engraved  with  bird  and  trellis  work  to  repre¬ 
sent  a  cage.  Antique  water-jugs,  cut  in  character  with 
the  shapes,  with  engraved  goblets.  Cut  and  painted 
flower  vase.  Decanters,  wine  glasses,  goblets,  &e. 


31  Powell,  J.,  Sc  Sons,  Whit  .friars  Glass  HTw-fc — 
Manufacturers. 

Glass  pipes  fitted  with  patent  joint,  for  the  conveyance 
of  water  or  gas,  for  chemical  use  and  for  ornamental  pur¬ 
poses.  Chandelier  and  glass  pump  fitted  with  the  same 
joint.  DessciT  service,  epergne,  and  other  specimens  of 
useful  and  ornamental  glass.  Precipitation  and  other 
glasses  for  scientific  purposes. 


32  Green,  Joseph  George,  19  St.  James’s  Street , 
Piccadilly — Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Samples  of  services  of  glass,  engraved  in  Greek  style, 
in  style  of  Francois  Premier,  with  thistle  and  orna¬ 
mental  work,  and  engraved  with  various  natural  flowers. 
These  glass  vessels  are  represented  in  the  accompanying 
Plate  93. 

Large  Etrusean-shape  jugs:  engraved  with  national 
emblems;  with  water  lily,  shells,  and  ornamental  work, 
in  the  style  of  Francois  Premier,  ancl  with  figures  of 
Neptune  and  Amphitrite. 

Large  Egyptian -shape  jug,  engraved  with  Grecian  bor¬ 
ders.  Jugs,  Etruscan-shape;  engraved  with  Greek  scroll 
and  figures;  and  with  Alhambra  ornament. 

Claret  jugs  and  glass,  engraved.  Water  goblets,  cut 
and  engraved.  Glass  candelabrum.  Chess  table,  inlaid 
with  coloured  glass  prisms  and  glass  foot  gilt. 

Pole  fire-screen,  with  glass  screen  and  pedestal,  gilt  ; 
pole,  with  silvered  glass  screen,  gilt  pedestal,  and  foot. 
Triple  group  of  the  water  lily  in  glass,  with  or-molu  stand 
and  bronze  leaves  and  stem;  and  with  electro-silvered 
leaves  and  stem.  Single  group  water-lily  in  or-molu. 
Assiette  monte,  in  or-molu,  with  glass  dishes  and  orna¬ 
ments;  the  same,  in  bronze.  Back  brackets,  in  or-molu 
frames  and  branches,  silvered  glass  backs,  cut-glass  camllc- 
holdcrs  and  drops. 

Registered  electro-silvered  lamp,  pillar,  and  glasscentro, 
and  epergne,  stand,  and  glass  dish,  in  the  style  of  Francois 
Premier. 

Suspending  or-molu  chandelier,  in  Elizabethan  style, 
fitted  with  glass,  silvered  by  Varnish  anil  Co.’s  patent. 


33  Pellatt,  A ps lev,  Sc  Co.,  Falcon  Gla Works, 
] Lolland  Street,  Blackfriars,  and  58  Baker  Street, 
Portman  Square — Manufacturers. 

Highly  refractive  cut-glass  centre  chandelier,  24  feet 
long. 

Large  chandelier  of  white  ruby  and  bluo  glass,  in  the 
style  of  Alhambra. 

Nine  variously  ornamented  chandeliers. 

Group  of  candelabra. 

Cut  crystal  dessert  services. 
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Apsley  Pellatt  S:  Co.’s  Anglo-Venetian  Gilt  and  Frosted  Glass. 


Anglo- Venetian  gilt  and  frosted  glass.  These  specimens 
are  represented  in  the  above  cut. 

Engraved  glass  vases  and  plates.  Medical  glass,  vials, 
bottles,  &c.  Deck  lights,  lanterns,  glasses,  &c.  Cameo 
incrustations. 

Perfumery  bottles,  lapidary  cutting,  &c. 

Models,  and  specimens  of  flint  glass,  with  explanatory 
catalogue  and  illustrations. 

Specimens  of  heraldic  painting,  &c.,  on  china,  designed 
specially  for  the  exhibitor. 

Bridal  dejeuner  service  and  tray,  designed  by  Mr. 
Binns  and  ornamented  with  appropriate  floral  emblems. 
This  sendee  is  represented  in  the  following  cut: — 


Apsley  I’ellatt  &  Co.’s  Bridal  Tea  Service  and  Tray. 


[Flint  glass  (known  on  the  Continent  under  the  generic 
title  of  crystal),  besides  silica  and  alkali,  contains  a  large 
proportion  of  oxide  of  lead,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing 
its  density  and  brilliancy,  and  of  adding  to  its  ductility 
whilst  in  the  semi-fluid  state. 

The  silica  used  is  selected  of  an  even  and  regular  grain. 
The  best  flint  glass  is  made  from  sand  found  at  Alum 
Bay,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  at  Aylesbury,  in  Bucking¬ 
hamshire.  Before  being  used,  it  is  well  washed  and  dried, 
care  being  taken  in  the  latter  process  to  preserve  it  from 
carbonaceous  matters. 

The  alkali  potash  is  always  used  for  the  best  flint  glass, 
because  soda  invariably  imparts  to  it  a  dull  grey  tint. 
The  carbonate  and  nitrate  of  potash  are  employed  in  the 


proportion  of  two-thirds  of  the  former  to  one-third  of 
the  latter.  In  addition  to  these  ingredients,  no  good  flint 
glass  can  be  made  without  oxide  of  manganese.  Were 
all  the  other  materials  chemically  pure,  the  glass  would 
not  be  colourless,  but  invariably  of  a  green  tint,  resulting 
from  deoxidation.  To  prevent  this,  the  oxide  of  manga¬ 
nese  is  used.  The  whole  art  of  producing  colourless 
glass  lies  in  the  proper  regulation  of  the  quantity  of  oxide 
of  manganese,  which  must  be  augmented  with  the  in¬ 
creased  degree  of  heat  to  which  the  materials  are  subjected. 
This  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  A  very  small  quan¬ 
tity  of  the  oxide  of  manganese  changes  the  tint  of  a  large 
body  of  melted  glass;  one  quarter  of  an  ounce  making  an 
apparent  difference  in  colour  in  1G  cwt.  of  glass. 

Batch  (see  specimen  No.  5)  is  the  term  applied  to  the 
glass  mixture.  The  usual  formula  for  flint  glass  is  one 
part  by  weight  of  alkali,  two  of  lead,  and  three  of  sand ; 
and  the  closer  these  proportions  can  be  adhered  to,  the 
more  compact,  refractive,  and  homogeneous  the  glass. 
It  frequently  happens  that,  from  insufficient  fuel  or  a 
badly-constructed  furnace,  these  proportions  are  departed 
from,  more  alkali  being  used  in  order  to  secure  the  fusion 
of  the  glass  within  a  given  time;  but  this  deteriorates 
the  quality  of  the  glass.  To  the  nature  of  the  fuel  in 
this  country  is  to  be  ascribed  the  superior  quality  of 
English  glass  of  every  description;  the  molecular  struc¬ 
ture  of  which  is  closer,  because  it  contains  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  silica  than  the  foreign. 

The  materials,  after  having  beon  carefully  weighed, 
are  intimately  mixed,  and  upon  this  depends  the  homo¬ 
geneity  of  the  melted  mass.  The  want  of  this  quality  in 
glass  is  its  greatest  defect. 

It  is  the  want  of  homogeneity  which  prevents  the  ma¬ 
nufacture  of  large  achromatic  lenses.  The  attempts  to 
overcome  this  defect  have  been  but  partially  successful, 
and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  perfect  homogeneity  in  glass 
will  not  be  attained,  as  Dr.  Faraday  has  lately  shown 
that  even  water,  upon  becoming  ice,  often  contains  stria;. 

The  crucibles  for  melting  the  glass  mixtures  (see  model 
No.  6)  are  made  of  “  fire-clay,”  a  substance  capable  of 
withstanding  intense  heat  for  a  long  period,  and  of  en- 
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Fig.  1. 


Ground  I’lan. — AA,  "  Siege  "  or  Floor  of  Furnace.  Hit,  l’illars,  which  support  the  Cro«n.  CC,  Grates.  1>,  Furnace  Door. 

HE,  Position  of  Crucibles. 


Fig.  2. 


Elevation. —A,  Elevation  of Siege  above  the  Glasshouse  Floor.  HH,  Flues  above  the*  1'iliars.  CC,  Openings  for  Crucibles. 

O,  Furnace  Door.  E,  Reverberating  Dome. 


during  the  sudden  contraction  and  expansion  to  which 
the  crucibles  are  exposed.  The  Stourbridge  fire  clay 
which  is  generally  used  for  this  purpose,  contains  (im¬ 
parts  silica,  and  3J  parts  alumina.  In  forming  the 
crucibles,  great  care  is  taken  to  expel  all  air-bubbles  from 
the.  y,  as  their  expansion  by  the  heat  of  the  furnace 
would  burst  the  crucibles.  They  are  also  very  gradually 
dried  and  heated  to  the  temperature  of  the  furnace 
before  being  placed  therein. 

Flint  Glass  Furnace  (see  model  No.  17). — In  melting  glass, 
it  is  not  practicable  to  employ  the  usual  artificial  means 
of  obtaining  a  draught  of  air,  but  a  constant  and  regular 
supply  is  obtained  by  a  long  air  tunnel  passing  below 
the  furnace;  the  measure  and  force  of  the  current  of  air 
depends  upon  the  height,  and  capacity  of  tho  chimney 
which  carries  of!'  the  smoke  of  the  furnace,  and  upon  the 
care  with  which  all  crevices  around  the  furnace  are  luted 
up.  The  most  desirable  form  of  a  flint-glass  furnace  is  the 
circular,  and  the  number  of  crucibles  of  the  ordinary 
size,  consistent  with  economy  of  space,  is  nine,  or  at  most 
ten.  The  preceding  engravings,  figs.  1,  2,  and  the  fol¬ 
lowing  one,  fig.  3,  are  illustrations  of  the  glass  furnace. 

The  materials  having  been  intimately  mixed  as  before 
described,  are  added  to  certain  proportions  of  broken 

[24.] 


glass.  For  the  very  best  glass,  virgin  materials  only  are 
used,  as  every  re-melting  deteriorates  the  quality.  During 
the  melting,  which  occupies  about  sixty  hours,  the  glass 
assumes  different  appearances.  After  the  first  ten  or 
twelve  hours,  it  appears  a  honeycombed  mass,  very 
white,  and  perfectly  opaque  (see  specimen  No.  8) ;  in  a  few 
more  hours  the  opaque  appearances  yield  to  a  transparent 
body  filled  with  thousands  of  air-bubbles  (see  specimen 
No.  9);  the  white  colour  now  gives  place  to  a  light 
purple  tint,  produced  by  the  oxygen  given  oft’  from  the 
oxide  of  manganese.  As  the  melting  continues,  the  purple 
tint  gradually  vanishes,  the  air-bubbles  become  fewer  and 
larger,  and  at  length  quite  disappear,  when  the  glass  is 
fined  and  ready  for  manipulation. 

The  tools  used  in  the  manipulation  of  glass  are  exceed¬ 
ingly  simple.  They  are, — The  blowing  iron,  No.  10; 
the  workman’s  chair,  No.  11;  the  procellos,  No.  12;  the 
punty,  No.  13;  the  shears  or  scissors,  No.  14;  the  battle¬ 
dore,  No.  15;  the  pincers,  No.  16.  Glass-blowing  some 
what  resembles  the  operation  of  turning.  Every  article 
which  can  be  turned  by  a  simple  lathe,  can  be  produced 
in  glass  by  blowing — other  shapes  require  to  be  blown  in 
moulds.  The  ordinary  mode  of  annealing  flint-glass  is 
by  placing  the  articles,  so  soon  as  made,  in  iron  pans 

3  G 
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United 


.....  .  u  pit  ,.f  kntMw  wiili  (irates  below.  CC.  Flue  Hole*,  through  which  the 

Swum  of  Elevation. —  A,  Air  Tunnel  below  the  tiirnace.  1>,  I  it  ni  r  uina  , 

Flame  passes  to  the  Hues  above. 

within  a  long  low  vaulted  arch,  having  a  strong  (ire  at  he  desired  according  to  the  depth  <d  cutting;  the  diHi- 
either  side,  at  the  end  nearest  the  glass-house;  a  chimney  culty  in  this  process  ia  the  proper  union  of  the  several 
at  the  other  end  causes  a  strong  draught,  by  which  the  j  glasses- as,  should  any  difference  exist  in  what  is  known 

,inttn  +.ho  nreh  tsee  model  to  glass-makers  as  the  "temper  ui  the  metal,  the  eon 

traction  or  atomic  arrangement,  during  the  annealing 


lire  is  drawn  for  some  distance  down  the  arch  (see  model 
No.  17). 

Coloured  i/l'iss  is  produced  by  adding,  to  the  ordinary 
glass  mixtures,  the  oxides  or  carbonates  of  certain  metals, 
thereby  causing  such  an  atomic  arrangement  that  one  or 
more  rays  of  a  pencil  of  light  are  reflected.  It  is  usual 
to  ascribe  one  particular  colour  to  a  particular  metal  say 
blue  to  cobalt,  or  green  to  copper;  but  Bontemps  lias 
shown  that  all  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  may  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  any  one  of  the  ordinary  metals,  which  he 
ascribed  to  the  degree  of  heat  to  which  the  mixture  or 
the  colouring  metal  is  subjected.  Iron,  copper,  cobalt, 
manganese,  gold,  and  uranium,  are  the  metals  used  in 
colouring  glass;  and  these  bases,  in  combination  with 
various  proportions  of  oxygen,  produce  all  the  coloured 
glass  in  general  use. 

The  ordinary  shades  of  green  (specimens  No.  18)  are 
the  product  of  the  oxides  of  iron  and  copper  in  different 
proportions,  the  yellow  tints  being  due  to  the  iron,  and 
the  blue  tints  to  the  copper.  The  carburet  of  iron  gives 
a  dull  yellow  colour  (specimen  No.  10);  blue  (specimen 
No.  20)  is  produced  by  the  oxide  of  cobalt;  purple 
(specimen  No.  21)  by  the  oxide  of  manganese;  and  the 
varieties  of  rose  and  ruby  (specimens  No.  22)  by  the 
oxide  of  gold;  topaz  (specimen  No.  23)  is  given  by  the 
oxide  of  uranium;  and  emerald  green  (specimen  No.  24) 
by  the  same  metal,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity 
ol  copper.  Glass  is  rendered  opaque  by  the  addition  of 
arsenic;  and  the  peculiar  colour  of  the  opal  (specimen 
No.  25)  is  produced  by  the  phosphate  of  lime.  The  | 
quality  of  all  colour  in  glass  is  the  result  of  a  proper 
degree  of  heat  during  the  fusion  of  the  materials;  or,  in 
other  words,  the  prevention  as  much  as  possible  of  deoxi¬ 
dation  during  the  process.  A  variety  of  colours  upon  the 


will  vary  sufficiently  to  cause  fracture. 

34  Bisns,  Richard  W.,  58  Bohr  St  rod, 

Port  man  Square — Designer. 

Miniature  fountain  for  conservatory,  with  group  of 
Parian  statuary  in  the  centre  throwing  water.  The  vase 
and  pedestal  of  japanned  slate. 

Bridal  and  birthday  ddjeffne  services,  decorated  with 
appropriate  sentiments  in  tho  language  of  flowers. 

30  Perry  &  Co.,  72  New  Bond  Street — Designers 
and  Manufacturers. 

Large  cut  glass  chandelier  for  144  candles,  showing 
the  style  of  glass-cutting  of  the  18th  century,  and  mo¬ 
dem  improvements.  A  large  portion  of  the  glass  is  cut 
in  what  is  termed  "  lapidary-cutting.”  The  caudles  are 
grouped  in  clusters  in  tho  lower  tier,  and  in  pendant 
groups  from  the  upper  tier. 

37  Davies,  George,  20  Wyndham  Street, 

Bryanstone  Square —  Designer. 

Painted  marbles,  opaque,  on  glass.  Adapted  for  in¬ 
terior  decorations,  as  panelling  of  all  kinds,  church  altar 
work,  ceilings,  &c. 

38  Davies,  William,  7  Broadley  Street, 

Bland  ford  Square — Designer. 

Two  opaque  paintings  on  glass,  subjects: — "Flowers 
and  vase,”  and  "  Angel  rising  from  the  clouds.” 


30 


Kiddle,  Henry  Edwin,  4  Elder  Street,  Norton 
Folyate — Producer. 

Specimens  of  marble  on  glass  in  one  frame,  adapted  for 
altar-pieces,  facias,  plinths,  and  fancy  cabinets,  or  other 
ornamental  work. 

40 


Ford,  David,  4  James  Street,  St.  Peters, 

Islinyton — Designer. 

same  article  is  produced  by  thin  coatings  of  each  being  of  "Vitrum  marmoratum;”  ap- 

■,  A  •  -lx-  ,,  ,  .  ,  °  pucable  to  all  flat  surfaces,  table  tops,  tablets,  panelling, 

muted  in  the  manipulation;  so  that  in  the  after-process  &c.;  the  colours  are  entirely  protected  from  the  action  of 
ol  cutting,  one  colour  or  more  is  made  to  appear  as  may  the  atmosphere. 
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41  Hall,  John  Wesley,  Bristol -  Manufacturer. 
Ornamental  cut-glass  window.  Enamelled  and  em¬ 
bossed  ornamental  letters. 

Embossed  British  plate,  for  ornamental  doors  of  halls, 
banks,  coffee-rooms,  public  offices,  &c. 

42  Forrest  &  Bromley,  Liverpool — Manufacturers. 
Stained  glass  window,  representing  the  figure  of  St. 

Winifred.  Glass  chimney-piece. 

43  Price,  James,  7  Bridge  Hoad,  Lambeth — 

Designer  and  Inventor. 

Painted  glass  door,  a  specimen  of  the  application  of 
painting  on  glass  to  ornamental  decoration. 

44  Jones,  Zkbkdkk,  17  Park  Place,  Clifton,  near  Bristol — 

Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Top  of  a  table,  in  “  vi trilapis,”  a  new  style  of  orna¬ 
mental  glass,  for  decorative  purposes. 

45  BeningfiELI),  William,  Colchester,  Essex — 

Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Glass  picture-frames,  of  original  design  ;  the  gilding 
or  other  ornamental  work  being  completely  protected. 

46  Braun,  Henry,  10  Old  Fish  Street  Hill — Designer  and 

Importer. 

Ruby  cut  and  engraved  cup  and  cover,  manufactured 
in  Bohemia. 

46a  Hancock,  Rixon,  &  Dunt,  1  C'ochspur  Street — 
Manufacturers. 

Chandelier  of  cut  glass,  carrying  32  candles,  the  upper 
part  forming  banners  composed  of  drops;  the  lower  part 
forming  in  section,  a  star,  ornamented  with  cut  pendants, 
and  terminating  in  an  imbricated  bottom. 

47  Coathupes  &  Co,  Nicholas  Street,  Bristol — 

Inventors  and  Manufacturers. 

Glass  water-pipes,  plain,  jointed,  and  angular.  Glass 
curtain-poles. 

[Many  waters,  and  those  chiefly  of  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  purity,  are  found  to  act  upon  the  metallic  pipes 
and  cisterns  now  generally  employed.  The  attention  of 
the  most  skilful  of  our  engineers  and  chemists  is  now 
engaged  on  the  solution  of  the  difficulty  of  conveying, 
uncontaminated,  the  purest  water  from  the  most  abundant 
source:  amongst  other  schemes,  the  employment  of  glass- 
pipes  is  well  worthy  of  consideration. — W.  D.  L.  li.] 

48  Freeman,  E.  &  J.,  3  We /more  Street,  Cavendish  Square 

— Producers. 

Registered  model  of  a  percolator. 

49  Barnes,  William,  15  Grafton  Street,  Fitzroy 

Square — Manufacturer. 

A  method  of  decorating  and  combining  together  glass 
and  pieces  of  glass,  for  interior  and  exterior  decorations ; 
being  applicable  to  church,  library,  and  staircase  windows, 
for  illuminations,  inlaid  borders  for  halls,  &c.,  being 
transparent  and  waterproof. 

50  Sinclair,  C.,  (19  Old  Street,  St.  Luke’s — 

Manufacturer. 

A  model,  in  glass,  of  a  glasscutter’s  cutting  tool. 

51  Tarin,  M.  L.  A.,  8  Nelson  Street — Manufacturer. 
Magnifying-glass  lamp  reflectors. 

52  Skidmore,  T.  R.,  19  Haymarket — Manufacturer. 
Glass  model  of  a  pump. 

53  Moore,  J.,  33  Clerkemcell  Close — Producer. 

Patent  lever  ventilator. 

54  Mash,  J.,  93  Farr iny don  Street,  City — Patentee. 
Patent  crystal  Venetian  blind.  This  blind  combines 

neatness,  lightness,  and  durability,  with  utility,  and  can 


be  made  in  any  design  of  coloured  glass,  with  the  bars 
either  perpendicular  or  horizontal;  also  can  bo  fitted 
either  in  fancy  woods  or  electro-plated  metal  frames. 

55  Pettit.  Robert,  Lewes — Inventor. 

A  reliquary,  or  box,  for  small  articles,  made  of  slips  of 
glass. 

60  Chance  Brothers,  &  Co.,  Glass  Works,  near 

Birmingham — Manufacturers. 

Painted  windows: — Leaded  work,  with  medallions  and 
ornamental  work  of  the  early  Gothic  style;  and  in  the 
style  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  figures  being  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  St.  George  and  Britannia.  Armorial  deco¬ 
rations.  A  landscape  and  ornamental  work,  suitable  for 
a  dwelling-house.  Flowers  painted  and  enamelled  on  a 
large  plate  of  glass,  with  borders;  the  glass  having  been 
burnt  in  a  kiln  four  times. 

[The  interest  attaching  to  this  beautiful  art,  aud  its 
comparatively  recent  revival,  calls  for  a  few  remarks.  Its 
antiquity  is  undoubted.  Pliny  speaks  of  “  coloured 
glasses  made  to  imitate  precious  stones  and  gems;”  and 
painted  glass  in  the  church  of  Notre  Dame,  at  Paris,  is 
described  as  early  as  the  sixth  century.  To  Suggerius, 
abbot  of  St.  Denis,  in  1150,  is  probably  owing  the  re-in¬ 
troduction  of  painted  glass  into  churches.  How  rapidly 
bis  example  was  followed,  is  proved  by  the  magnificent  glass 
of  the  thirteenth  century,  abounding  on  the  Continent, 
and  partially  existing  in  this  country,  the  oldest  examples 
we  have,  being  in  Canterbury  Cathedral .  At  first  the 
ornaments  consisted  of  mere  diapering;  then  rude  repre¬ 
sentations  of  saints  and  kings;  then  panels  of  various 
forms,  with  subjects  from  the  Testaments,  on  grounds  of 
blue  or  ruby,  the  intermediate  parts  filled  with  Mosaic 
patterns,  in  rich  colours,  and  the  whole  enclosed  within 
a  coloured  border.  In  later  styles,  single  figures  pre¬ 
dominated,  with  flowing  patterns  of  foliage,  and,  later 
still,  with  canopies  over  them.  Some  of  the  finest  works 
are  by  French  and  Flemish  artists;  and  this  art  was  tra¬ 
ditionally  known  to  the  early  Florentine  painter  Cimabue, 
who  is  saitl  to  have  introduced  it  into  Italy.  Probably 
our  actual  obligations  are  due  to  our  Norman  neighbours, 
as  a  necessary  appendage  to  their  architecture.  It  has 
been  a  popular  notion  that  this  art  was  lost  to  us ;  such  is 
not  the  case:  it  has  indeed  been  dormant,  but  never  ex¬ 
tinct.  The  fine  works  exhibited  this  year — the  produc¬ 
tion  of  living  artists — announce  its  revival. — T.  H.  W.] 

61  Baillie,  Edward,  12b  Cumberland  Market,  and 

118  Wardour  Street — Proprietor. 

Ornamental  stained  glass  light,  containing  bust  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  the  royal  arms,  &c.  Figure  kneeling,  Ernest 
the  Pious,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  an  ancestor  of  the  Royal 
Family  of  Great  Britain.  Emblem  of  St.  Matthew.  Figure 
of  St.  John  the  Divine,  decorated  style.  Tudor  badge. 
Ornamented  light,  containing  the  Order  of  the  Garter, 
jewels,  collar,  star,  &c.  An  original  historical  picture, 
enamelled  on  glass,  representing  Shakspere  reading  a 
play  to  Queen  Elizabeth  and  court.  Small  figure  of  Richard 
Coour  de  Lion.  St.  John  the  Baptist,  perpendicular 
style.  Emblem  of  St.  Luke.  Norman  light,  with  emblem 
of  St.  John.  Various  specimens  of  decorated  lights, 
emblems,  and  arms. 

62  Powell  &  Sons,  Temple  Street,  Fleet  Street — 

Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  painted  and  patent  pressed  glass  for 
windows. 

63  Holland,  William,  &  Son,  St.  John’s,  Warwick — 

Designers  and  Producers. 

Stained  glass  of  the  twelfth  century,  illustrating  scrip¬ 
tural  events. 

Stained-glass  window  in  the  decorated  style,  for  Wel- 
lesbourno  church,  Warwicksuire. 
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Stained  glass  of  the  fifteentli  century,  perpendicular 

^Stained  glass  window,  in  the  perpendicular  style,  tor 
Shuckburgh  church,  Warwickshire.  . 

Stained  glass  in  the  Elizabethan  style  in  which  aie 
emblazoned  the  arms  of  the  sovereigns  of  England,  trom 
Queen  Elizabeth  up  to  the  present  period. 


(54  Bury,  Talbot,  50  Wei  bee  l  Street,  Cavendish  Square- 
Designer  and  Producer. 

Stained  glass.  Compartments  of  a  window  tor  an 
ecclesiastical  building  of  the  second  pointed  period. 


70  Gibson,  J.,  80  Clayton  Street,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne — 

Designer. 

Painted  windows :  in  black  and  white  (en  grisaille),  of 
early  Norman  character,  with  interlacing  fillets  of  ruby 
and  green,  forming  geometrical  tracery,  with  an  enamelled 
border;  a  free  imitation  of  a  decorated  window  in  St. 
Martin’s  cum  Gregory,  York;  early  Norman,  in  the 
centre,  “the  Nativity,”  and  other  subjects;  representing 
St.  Margaret  (after  John  van  Eyk)  on  a  pedestal ;  of  early 
Norman  character,  consisting  of  roundlots,  with  sacred 
subjects;  and  of  the  decorated  stylo,  with  enamelled  ca¬ 
nopies  and  niches,  containing  the  figures  of  St.  Agnes  and 
St.  Helena,  on  pedestals,  &c. 


Go  O’Connor,  Michael  and  Arthur,  4  Berners 
Street — Designers  and  Producers. 

Painted  glass  windows  — East  window— triplet— for 
Guiana.  Scriptural  subject  in  centre;  on  cither  side, 
figures  of  St.  George  and  St.  Patrick.  Arms  of  England 
and  other  heraldry. 

Window  for  Southwell  Minster,  Notts.  Subjects— 
“  Healing  the  Sick,”  “  Raising  the  Dead,”  and  “  Preach¬ 
ing  the  Gospel  to  the  Poor.” 

Salisbury  Cathedral— Early  pointed  window.  Subjects 
— History  of  Cornelius  in  three  medallions  ;  figures  of 
Michael  the  Archangel  and  St.  George  of  England  ;  Gri¬ 
saille  ground. 

Memorial  to  the  officers  and  men  of  the  62nd  Regi¬ 
ment,  who  fell  in  the  Sutlej  campaign. 

St.John’s  Cathedral,  Newfoundland;— “  St.  John  the 
Baptist  in  his  childhood,”  and  his  mother. 

Some  specimens  of  rich  mosaic  back  grounds,  antique 
figures,  &c. ;  (one  of  the  figures— Percy,  first  Earl  of 
N  orthumberland) . 


6G  The  St.  Helens  Crown  Glass  Company, 

St.  Helens,  Lancashire — Manufacturers. 

A  window  composed  of  national  emblems.  Designed 
by  I.uke  Limner.  This  window  is  represented  in  the 
accompanying  Plate  90. 

Statue  window,  with  figure  for  a  niche  in  classical  dra¬ 
pery. 

Window,  in  colours,  with  subject — “  Michael  casting 
out  the  great  Dragon.” 

Statue  window,  with  Gothic  figure  for  a  niche. 

Ornamental  window,  with  Grecian  ornament. 

Each  window  is  a  single  plate  of  glass. 

[These  windows,  executed  in  a  single  piece  of  glass, 
are  deserving  of  notice,  as  presenting  a  specimen  on  the 
largest  scale  of  applying  design  by  heat  to  glass.] 

67  Howe,  J.  G.,  4  Cumberland  Place,  New  Hoad — 

Designer  and  Executor. 

Stained-glass  window,  after  the  style  of  the  13th  cen¬ 
tury,  representing,  in  three  medallions,  celebrated  Scrip¬ 
ture  subjects. 

68  Gaunt,  T.,  4  Springfield  Place,  Leeds — Designer. 

A  painted  window;  subject,  the  Four  Evangelists.  The 
process  employed  in  preparing  the  specimen  presents  a 
cheap  and  durable  method  of  producing  windows  for 
churches. 


GO  Hedgeland,  George,  Grove  Place,  Lisson  Grove — 
Designer. 

Stained  and  painted  glass  of  the  decorated  period  of 
Gothic  architecture. 


70  Hall  &  Son,  Bristol — Manufacturers. 
Ornamental  leaded  stained-glass  window. 


✓  1  Toms,  John,  High  Street,  Wellington,  Somerset — 
Manufacturer. 

Painted  window;  subject — Mary  Magdalen  ;  generally 
adapted  from  a  picture  by  Timotio  Viti. 

The  novelty  consists  in  the  adaptation  of  the  natural 
torms  of  plants  to  the  decorative  portions  of  a  mosaic 
glass  painting. 


73  Waii.es,  William,  Newcastle-upon-Tj/ne — 
Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Windows  of  perpendicular  and  decorated  periods  of 
architecture. 

Part  of  window  in  decorated  style,  for  east  front  of 
Ripon  cathedral;  figure  in  perpendicular  period. 

Part  of  window  in  decorated  period,  with  grisaille 
ground. 

Norman  memorial  window,  with  grisaille  ground;  de¬ 
corated  window,  with  grisaille. 

Norman  window;  part  of  window  in  transition  style, 
from  Norman  to  early  English. 

Specimens  of  early  English  grisaille. 

Parts  of  window  for  St.  James’s  Church,  Piccadilly, 
London — cinque-cento  style. 

Designs  of  windows,  in  various  styles. 

7  4  Claud  fit  &  Houghton,  89  High  flolbom — 
Producers. 

Painted  glass  for  three  compartments  of  a  window, 
viz.,  the  figures  of  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul,  and  the  Saviour, 
with  architectural  canopies  and  back  grounds,  all  from 
original  designs. 


75  Gibbs,  Isaac  Alexander,  2  Harwood  Place,  Camden 
Tmm — Designer  and  Producer. 

Norman  window.  Subjects  taken  from  the  life  of  St. 
Peter,  treated  in  strict  accordance  with  glass  of  the 
Norman  period. 

Decorated  Gothic  compartments — Figure  of  St.  John, 
and  other  Scripture  subjects. 

Four  compartments  of  highly-finished  pictorial  glass, 
forming  a  Scripture  subject. 


76  Mayer,  George,  314a  Oxford  Street — Designer 

and  Painter. 

A  stained-glass  window,  representing  Saint  George  and 
the  dragon,  standing  under  a  Gothic  canopy  of  the  deco¬ 
rated  period. 

77  Jackson,  E.  Sc  W.  H.,  315  Oxford  Street — 

Proprietors. 

The  Royal  Arms  of  England,  painted  on  glass. 


78  Ballanttne  &  Allan,  G corye  Street,  Edinburgh — 
Designers  and  Manufacturers, 

Stained  glass,  Elizabethan  style.  Window  of  entrance 
hall,  Glenormiston.  The  Glenormiston  estate  is  held 
direct  from  the  Crown,  on  condition  that  the  proprietor, 
when  required,  shall  present  the  sovereign  with  a  red  rose 
on  the  festival  of  St.  John.  The  pictorial  part  of  the 
window  represents  the  ceremony  which,  according  to  local 
tradition,  was  performed  in  1529,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Scottish  monarch  passing  through  Peeblesshire.  An 
heiress  of  the  sixteenth  century,  supported  by  a  knight, 
presents  the  sovereign  of  the  period  with  a  rose.  In  the 
background,  a  retainer  displays  the  banner  of  St.  John. 
In  the  upper  corners,  the  legend,  “  Ho  that  tholes  o’er- 
comes.” 

Stained  glass,  decorated  stylo:  central  compartment  of 
chancel  window,  St.  Matthew’s,  Liverpool,  figure  of  the 
Saviour  with  canopy  and  pedestal. 

Panels  of  ornamental  glass,  decorated  style,  and  Orien¬ 
tal  view. 
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79  Newsham,  S.  J.,  1  Hereford  Street,  Oxford 
Street — Designer  and  Producer. 

Painted  glass  -  the  Prince  of  Wales’  feathers  on  a  back¬ 
ground  of  purple,  showing  the  rose,  thistle,  and  shamrock, 
encircled  with  a  green  wreath  of  oak  leaves. 


80  Bland,  Samuel  King,  15  Lisson  Grove 
North,  Marylcbone — Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Enamel  painted  windows;  Roman  foliated  ornament, 
adapted  to  modern  decoration. 

81  Tobey,  John  Down-ton,  10  Henrietta  Street, 

Manchester  Square — Designer  and  Producer. 
Stained  glass. — The  royal  arms,  with  garter,  crown, 
supporters,  crest,  and  motto,  on  a  rich  diapered  ground, 
with  national  emblems,  surrounded  by  an  ornamental 
border. 

82  Hoadlkv,  George,  (>  St.  James’s  Place,  Hampstead 

Jioad-  -M  auufacturer . 

Specimens  of  painted  glass,  viz. : — 

The  Earl  Aymer  de  Valance  and  Ids  Countess,  in  the 
costume  of  the  13th  century. 

Group,  "Charity,”  after  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds. 

Ancient  light,  containing  a  medallion  of  Henry  VIII. 
"The  Offering  of  the  Wise  Men,”  after  Rubens. 

"  Madonna  and  Child,”  after  Correggio. 

Head  of  the  Saviour,  after  Carlo  Dolci. 


83  Royal  Patent  Decorative  Glass  Works, 

21  Castle  Street,  Southwark  Bridge  Hoad — Producer. 

A  stained  window  of  vitrified  glass,  representing  the 
Adoration  of  the  Wise  Men  of  Bethlehem.  Composed 
and  executed  by  Lousseiu  Cartisser. 

Two  large  windows  of  ornamental  lace-pattern  glass, 
and  three  largo  squares  for  blinds,  &e. 

The  uine  windows  of  the  Royal  Commission  room,  in  a 
new  style  for  vitrified  decorative  glass,  representing  the 
initials  of  Her  Majesty  and  His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert,  with  the  Royal  Crest,  enclosed  within  a  wreath  of 
roses,  and  a  border  composed  of  the  rose,  shamrock,  and 
thistle.  In  this  new  application  of  enamel  on  glass  by 
mechanical  process,  the  material  used  for  the  matt  or 
ground-work  is  different  to  that  usually  employed  for 
the  same  purpose  ;  it  is  more  even  in  surface,  retains  its 
purity  of  colour,  is  not  affected  by  exposure  to  the  atmo¬ 
sphere,  and  has  a  semi-transparent  appearance,  not  found 
in  any  work  of  a  similar  character.  It  is  applicable  for 
churches,  museums,  picture  galleries,  panellings,  coffered 
ceilings,  skylights,  muslin  curtains,  window  blinds,  &c. 
It  does  not  obstruct  the  light,  and  adds  very  materially 
to  the  decoration  of  an  apartment.  Composed  and  exe¬ 
cuted  by  Joseph  Cartisser.  The  accompanying  Plate,  147, 
represents  the  design  of  these  windows. 

84  Swinburne,  R.  W.  &  Co.,  South  Shields,  and 

Newcasllc-on-  Tyne. 

Pressed  and  coloured  plates  of  glass  for  church  windows. 

(North-  West  Gallery.) 


85  James,  W.  H.,  7  Ferdinand  Terrace,  Pancras  Vale 
— Inventor  and  Designer. 
Window-glass,  ornamented  by  machinery. 


86  Long,  C.,  King  Street,  Port  man  Square — 
Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  engine-turning  on  glass.  Applicable  to 
staircase  windows,  parlour  blinds,  conservatories,  hall 
lamps,  or  to  any  purpose  or  situation  where  a  subdued 
light  may  be  necessary.  (Side  of  No.  18,  Exit  ldoor.) 


87  Bankart  &  Sons,  lied  Jacket  Copper  Works,  near 
Neath,  Wales,  and  9  Clements  Lane — Manufacturers. 

Stained-glass  window,  executed  by  F.  1'.  Bankart, 
containing  a  number  of  small  pieces  of  glass,  united  upon 
plate  glass.  By  this  means  lead  joinings  are  dispensed 
with  and  novel  effects  produced. 


88  Dan  by,  J.,  14  Halsey  Street ,  Chelsea — 
Manufacturer. 

Imitations  of  lacework  on  plate  and  other  glass,  pro  • 
duced  without  fire  ;  the  process  is  applicable  to  the 
largest  squares  of  glass,  plain  or  coloured.  The  white 
parts  are  real  ground  glass.  This  process  is  new. 


1 00  1  Iartley,  James,  &  Co.,  Sunderland — 

Manufacturers. 

Patent  rough-plate  glass  of  improved  surface,  1th  of  an 
inch  thick;  3U  oz.  to  the  square  foot;  for  ridge-ana-furrow 
roofing  of  conservatories,  factories,  and  for  general  pur¬ 
poses.  Larger  sizes  are  obtainable  in  this  rough  plate 
than  could  previously  be  procured  in  glass  of  similar  qua¬ 
lity  of  less  substance  than  a  quarter  of  an  inch.  For 
conservatories  it  is  considered  valuable  for  its  diffusing 
the  light,  and  requiring  no  shading  to  prevent  the  scorch¬ 
ing  action  of  the  direct  sun-rays,  as  in  the  employment 
of  ordinary  sheet-glass. 

Section  of  ridge  and  furrow  roof  10  feet  span,  glazed 
with  the  same,  in  squares  02  by  18  inches. 

Models,  &c„  illustrating  the  manufacture  of  crown 
and  sheet  glass  : — Model  of  a  glass-house,  the  "cone” 
being  made  of  glass,  with  model  of  an  eight-pot  furnace, 
&c. ;  scale  1  \  inch  to  a  foot.  Melting  pot,  full  size;  spe¬ 
cimens  in  the  various  st;iges  of  manufacture,  &e. 

Model  of  a  green-house  on  the  ridge  and  furrow  fiat- 
roofed  principle:  the  ridges  being  formed  of  single  squares 
without  a  lap-joint. 

Specimen  windows  of  patent  rolled  coloured  glass. 

Specimens  of  stained-glass  borders  ;  various  kinds  of 
coloured  glass,  illustrated  by  a  pattern  in  which  no  enamel 
colours  are  employed. 

Specimens  of  various  articles  for  horticultural  and 
dairy  purposes  ;  glass  for  railway  purposes,  & o.  (Main 
Avenue  East,  South  Corner.) 
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OFFICIAL  DESCRIPTIVE  AND  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


CHINA,  PORCELAIN,  EARTHENWARE,  ETC. 


1ST  RODUCTION. 

The  Class  lo  which  attention  is  now  directed  is  one  which  wears  a  peculiarly  interesting  character  in  this 
country.  To  no  single  individual  arc  those  manufacturers  who  practise  the  ceramic  art  in  Great  Britain 
indebted  so  much  as  to  Josiah  Wedgwood,  whose  reputation  has  become  universal.  The  finer  kinds  of  earth¬ 
enware  which,  previous  to  his  era,  were  made  with  but  indifferent  success  were,  by  his  efforts,  brought  to  a 
degree  of  excellence  which  lias  created  for  them  a  market  almost  all  over  the  world.  In  addition,  he  pro¬ 
duced  at  the  works,  founded  by  him  at  the  village  also  built  by  him  in  Staffordshire,  and  called  Etruria, 
various  kinds  of  ware  applicable  to  many  different  purposes.  Among  these  were  porcelain  biscuit,  white 
and  black,  a  terra  cotta,  somewhat  resembling  porphyry  in  its  character,  Queen’s  ware,  a  variety  adapted  for 
table  use,  and  some  fine  descriptions  of  porcelainous  biscuit.  In  other  countries,  the  finer  descriptions  of 
ceramic  productions  are  produced  of  a  greatly  superior  character  to  ours,  as  at  Dresden  and  Sevres,  but  in  no 
other  country  but  Great  Britain,  is  the  common  earthenware  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life,  produced  either 
in  such  quantities,  or  of  such  a  quality  and  degree  of  economy  in  price. 

This  Class  embraces  the  following  sub-classes: — A.  Porcelain,  Hard;  B.  Statuary  Porcelain,  as  Parian, 
Carrara,  Ac. ;  C.  Tender  Porcelain  ;  D.  Stoneware,  glazed  and  unglazed,  as  Ironstone,  or  Stone  China,  Brown 
Ware,  Chemical  Utensils,  Ac.;  E.  Earthenware  of  various  descriptions,  white  and  coloured;  F.  Terra  Cotta 
for  Vases,  Encaustic  Tiles,  Tessera1,  Bricks,  Ac.;  G.  Ornamented  or  Decorated,  as  articles  ornamented  on 
Bisque  on  the  glaze;  II.  Includes  ceramic  productions  chiefly  applicable  to  architectural  purposes. 

About  sixty  Exhibitors  appear  to  represent  this  Class  in  the  Exhibition.  Their  position  in  the  Building  is 
in  the  North  Transept  Gallery.  In  this  place,  the  various  kinds  of  ware  are  arranged  on  tables  and  in  cases, 
and  furnish  material  for  attentive  consideration. 

In  Class  1,  several  Exhibitors  will  be  found  who  show  the  raw  material  employed  in  this  manufacture,  and 
largely  developed  naturally  in  Cornwall,  from  the  decomposition  of  the  rocks  of  that  district.  In  this  Class, 
the  variety  of  forms  communicated  generally  by  the  simple  lmt  effective  instrumentality  of  the  potter’s  wheel 
to  this  material,  and  its  beauty  and  fitness  for  use  in  a  perfect  state,  form  a  subject  for  interesting  thought. 
Wedgwood  made  the  first  attempt  to  communicate  beauty  of  form  to  ordinary  objects,  and  his  example  is 
being  largely  copied  in  our  own  time.  Of  late  the  application  of  porcelain  to  statuary  has  rapidly  extended, 
and  a  number  of  beautiful  objects  in  statuary  porcelain  are  exhibited.  Many  difficulties  of  manipulation 
attend  the  production  of  these  objects,  arising  out  of  the  shrinking  of  the  clay  when  burnt;  but,  notwith¬ 
standing,  great  delicacy  and  sharpness  of  outline  are  preserved,  in  the  statuettes,  and  other  interesting  speci¬ 
mens  of  different  Exhibitors.  A  curious  reproduction  of  objects,  after  the  antique,  arranged  in  a  model  of 
a  tomb,  afford  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  facility  with  which  these  objects  can  now  he  manufactured,  and 
so  closely  resembling  the  ancient  models  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  them. 

The  district  comprised  within  that  known  as  the  “  Staffordshire  Potteries,”  is  the  largest  producing  locality 
in  this  description  of  manufacture.  The  making  of  earthenware  has  been  conducted  in  this  district  for  nearly 
two  centuries.  Many  villages,  containing  large  works  devoted  to  this  manufacture,  are  now  thriving  here, 
and  supply  vast  quantities  annually  of  cheap  and  excellent  ware  for  home  use  or  for  exportation.  At  Stoke- 
upon-Trent,  also,  extensive  works  are  carried  on.  The  china  of  Worcester  has  long  been  celebrated  for  its 
beautiful  quality,  and  is  represented  in  this  Exhibition.  Outside  the  western  extremity  of  the  Building, 
various  large  objects  in  common  brown-ware,  such  as  pipes,  condensers,  jars,  Ac.,  are  arranged. — 11.  E. 


1  Minton,  II.,  &  Co.,  Sfofie-rtpon- Trent,  Staffordshire — 
Manufacturers. 

1 .  Dessert  Service,  consisting  of  assiettes  mont<?es,  round, 
oval,  and  triangular  baskets,  jelly  stands,  wine  coolers, 
cream  bowls,  salt  cellars,  elevated  and  low  comports, 
perforated  china,  in  turquoise  and  gold,  painted  Cupids, 
flowers  and  fruit,  with  Parian  figure  and  ornamental  sup¬ 
ports:  ornaments,  gilt  and  chased,  and  candlesticks  in 
Parian,  gilt,  and  plates  of  various  patterns. 


1  'or celd  in  l  "uses . 

2.  Large  vase,  with  perforated  ornaments,  decorated, 
and  finished  with  or-molu  mountings. 

;i.  Pair  of  Parnassus  vases,  being  a  combination  of  china 
and  Parian ;  the  china  in  mazarine  and  gold,  and  the 
bas-relief,  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  in  Parian. 

4.  *  Vases,  a  pair,  bleu  de  roi,  and  a  pair  Sevres 
green  :  the  grounds,  with  painted  flowers,  and  raised 
festoons,  gilt. 
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Class  25. — CHINA,  PORCELAIN,  EARTHENWARE,  &o. 
North  Transept  Gali/eky. 


5.  *  Pair  of  vases,  with  foliage  handles,  green  and 
gold,  and  painted  festoons  of  flowers. 

6.  *  J  ‘air  of  vases,  with  perforated  chain  handles,  bleu 
de  roi,  with  painted  flowers,  and  gilt. 

7.  *  Set  of  three  jardiniere,  green  and  gold  ribbons, 
and  painted  groups  of  flower’s. 

8.  *  Pair  of  festoon  vases,  green  ribbons,  pink  and  gold, 
spotted  ground,  painted  flowers  and  birds,  gilt. 

9.  *  Pair  of  egg-form  vases,  turquoise  ribbons,  painted 
wreaths  of  flowers  and  laurel  on  one  side:  groups  of 
flowers  on  the  reverse,  and  gilt. 

10.  *  Pair  of  round  perforated  vases,  blue  and  gold 
spotted  ground,  painted  festoons,  and  wreaths  of  flowers 
tied  with  ribbons  and  gilt. 

11. *  Pair  of  vases,  turquoise  and  painted  wreaths  of 
flowers,  with  festoons  of  oak,  laurel,  & c.,  gilt. 

12.  *  Hope  festoon  vases,  mazarine  and  Sevres  green 
grounds,  and  gilt. 

13.  *  Pair  of  Harewood  bottles,  mazarine  ground,  and 
gilt. 

14.  *  Pair  of  jardiniers,  mazarine  ground,  painted 
wreaths  of  flowers,  &c.,  gilt. 

15.  *  Pair  of  husk  vases,  mazarine  stripes,  and  gilt. 

Id.  *  Pair  of  rope  festoon  vases,  Sfcvres  green  ground, 

painted  festoons  of  oak  and  laurel,  and  wreaths  of  flowers, 
bird  in  compartment,  and  gilt. 

17.  *  Pair  of  beaded  vases,  turquoise  ground,  and 
painted  flowers,  gilt. 

1 8.  *  Pair  of  beaded  vases,  with  a  turquoise  ground, 
painted  pink,  Cupids  in  compartments,  and  gilt. 

Porcelain  Inkstands,  Sector,  Card  Trays,  4r. 

19.  Inkstand,  green  and  gold  diamonds,  painted  birds, 
in  compartments,  and  roses  in  small  compartments,  gilt. 

20.  Cross-bar  inkstand,  turquoise  cross-bars,  painted 
wreaths  of  flowers,  crossing  turquoise,  and  gilt. 

21.  Inkstand,  Sevres  green  cross-bars,  painted  wreaths 
of  flowers,  and  gilt. 

22.  Pair  of  wine  coolers,  mazarine  ground,  painted 
Sfevres  groups,  in  compartments,  and  gilt. 

23.  Pair  of  seaux,  turquoise  diamonds,  painted  birds 
n  compartments,  and  roses  in  small  compartments,  and 

gilt- 

24.  Pair  of  seaux,  mazarine  ground,  painted  flowers  and 
fruit  in  compartments  on  one  side,  and  birds  on  the 
reverse,  gilt. 

25.  Pair  of  seaux,  turquoise  and  stripes,  painted 
flowers  and  fruit  in  compartments  on  one  side,  and 
birds  on  the  revci'se,  and  gilt. 

26.  Pair  of  seaux,  Cupids  painted  in  pink,  and  gilt. 

27.  Card  tray,  painted  landscape,  figures  and  cattle, 
gilt. 

28.  Small  hexagon  card  tray,  Sevres  green  ground, 
painted  wreaths  of  flowers,  tied  with  ribbons,  and  gilt. 

29.  Oval  tray,  painted  sprays  of  wild  flowers,  and  gilt. 

30.  Perforated  flower  stand,  on  claws,  turquoise  and 
gold,  and  painted  flowers. 

31.  Pair  of  candlesticks,  with  figures  in  the  costume 
of  the  time  of  Louis  XV. 

Porcelain  Cups  and  Saucers,  Dessert  Plates,  Pinner 
Plates,  4’c. 

32.  A  variety  of  tea-cups  and  saucers,  dessert  and 
dinner  plates,  and  dejeimc  sets. 

Parian  Figures,  Vases,  fyc. 

33.  Equestrian  figures  of  Amazon  (after  Fauehkre), 
and  Theseus;  two  groups  of  Children  with  Goat. 

34.  Statuettes: — Dorothea,  Miranda,  Clorinda,  Una  and 
the  Lion,  Triton  and  Nautilus,  the  Babes  in  the  Wood, 
by  John  Bell.  The  Infant  Neptune,  by  11.  J.  Townsend. 
The  Distressed  Mother,  from  the  statue  by  Sir  R.  West- 
macott.  Cupid  indignant,  with  pedestal,  and  festoons  of 
raised  llowers.  Temperance,  Flora. 

85.  Groups: — Love  restraining  Wrath  (Beattie);  Naomi 
and  her  Daughters-in-law;  the  Flight  into  Egypt. 


*  lhe  cases,  &c  .  marked  with  an  asterisk  are  all  after  old  Sevres 
models,  with  new  decorations  after  the  old  Sevres  stale. 


36.  Statuettes  : — Mercury  (after  Thorwaldsen);  Shaks- 
peare,  by  John  Bell;  Sir  Robert  Peel;  the  Prince  of 
Wales. 

37.  Busts  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael,  hy  John  Bell. 

38.  Statuettes: — Ariadne  on  a  Panther  (after  Daneker) ; 
Atala  and  Chactas. 

39.  Candlesticks,  with  figures  in  the  costume  of  the 
time  of  Louis  the  Fifteenth. 

40.  Flower  stand,  group  of  hunters,  with  perforated 
basket. 

41.  Set  of  chessmen,  by  John  Bell.  42.  Chimney- 
piece,  in  Parian.  43.  Ewers  with  stands,  after  Cellini. 

44.  Vases,  with  embossed  festoons  and  ornaments,  gilt. 

45.  Roman  Cippus  vases,  embossed  birds  and  foliage, 
and  turquoise  ground.  46.  Sueyd  vase,  with  olive-branch 
embossment.  47.  Pair  of  vases;  one  with  an  embossed 
ornament  of  the  oak,  and  the  other  of  the  ivy.  48.  Pair  of 
Piranesi  vases.  49.  Perforated  flower-stand,  with  fes¬ 
toons  of  raised  flowers. 

50.  Pair  of  Pompeian  cups.  51.  Pair  of  cups,  Suther¬ 
land  and  companion. 

52.  Group  of  raised  flowers,  with  a  Cupid  in  the  centre, 
and  a  twisted  dolphin  support. 

53.  Dolphin  tazzas.  54.  Brackets  with  figures.  55.  Pair 
of  brackets,  after  Michael  Angelo.  50.  Pair  of  eagle 
brackets.  57.  Pair  of  mask-head  brackets.  58.  Candle¬ 
sticks,  and  pianoforte  candlesticks,  in  the  style  of  Boule, 
gilt.  59.  variety  of  jugs,  butter  coolers,  &e. 

Earthenware  Fire-place  Slabs. —  Earthenware  enamelled  Tiles, 
Flowerpots,  tjc- 

60.  A  variety  of  fire-place  slabs,  enamelled  tiles, 
flowerpots  and  stands,  and  garden  seats. 

61.  Tea  urn  and  tea-pot  stands. 

62.  Earthenware  dinner  plates,  ewers  and  basins,  ena¬ 
melled  and  printed. 

63.  Series  of  chemical  utensils,  in  hard  porcelain. 

64.  Raw  materials  used  in  the  manufacture  and  in  the 
ornamenting  of  porcelain  and  earthenware. 

65.  Fired  specimens  of  colours. 

66.  Earthenware,  in  the  different  stages  of  its  manufac¬ 
ture. 

Tiles ,  Terra  Cotta,  and  Vases,  §c.,  in  imitation  of  Majolica 

Ware. 

07.  Encaustic  and  other  tiles,  for  pavements,  and  for 
lining  walls. 

68.  Pillars  of  enamelled  bricks. 

69.  Large  vase,  designed  by  Baron  Marocbetti,  in  term 
cotta.  The  figures  in  bas-relief,  represent  Neptune  and 
Amphitrite  on  one  side,  and  Sirens  restraining  Boreas  on 
the  other. 

70.  Flowerpots  in  terra-cotta,  with  Parian  bas-reliefs 
(after  Thorwaldsen),  representing  the  four  Seasons,  in¬ 
troduced  in  panels. 

71.  Figure  of  Galatea  with  Cupid  and  a  dolphin,  for  a 
conservatory  fountain. 

72.  Wine  coolers  of  porous  ware;  ornamented  with  views, 
and  festoons  of  vine  leaves  and  grapes,  in  buff;  with  a 
wreath  of  vine  leaves,  &e. ;  with  festoons  of  vine  leaves 
and  grapes,  and  coloured  inthe  majolica  style;  with  wreath 
of  vine  leaves,  & c.,  and  coloured. 

73.  Roman  Cippus  vases,  dark-blue  ground,  and 
coloured  foliage,  &c. 

74.  Variety  of  flowerpots  and  stands,  coloured  in  the 
majolica  style,  &c. 

[The  clays  used  by  the  potter  are  those  of  Cornwall, 
Devon,  and  Dorset.  The  Cornish  is  the  best  quality, 
and  is  technically  termed  by  potters  “  China  clay;"  it 
enters  very  extensively  into  the  composition  of  the  best 
kind  of  ware.  It  is  the  decomposed  felspar  of  the  granite, 
and  is  prepared  by  the  clay  merchants  themselves  in 
Cornwall,  prior  to  its  being  sent  to  the  potteries.  Huge 
masses  of  white  granite  abound  in  Cornwall,  which  is  in 
some  parts  found  partially  decomposed;  and  when  this 
is  the  cqse,  the  mineral  is  raised  and  prepared  for  the 
potter’s  use,  it  having  been  discovered  by  Mr.  Cook- 
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worthy,  of  Plymouth,  in  17(15,  that  it  furnished  the  true 
kaolin,  and  also  the  “  petunsee”  of  the  Chinese. 

The  following  is  the  method  of  preparation : — The 
stone,  having  been  broken  up  by  a  pickaxe,  is  laid  in  a 
stream  of  running  water:  the  light  argillaceous  parts  arc 
thus  washed  off  and  kept  in  suspension;  the  quartz  and 
mica  being  separated  are  allowed  to  subside  near  the 
place  where  the  stone  was  first  raised.  At  the  end  of 
these  rivulets  are  a  kind  of  catchpools,  where  the  water 
is  at  last  arrested,  and  time  allowed  for  the  pure  clay 
with  which  it  is  charged  to  form  a  deposit,  which  being 
effected,  the  water  is  drawn  off;  the  clay  is  then  dug  up 
in  square  blocks  and  placed  upon  a  number  of  strong 


shelves  called  “  linnees,”  so  fitted  as  to  allow  a  free 
circulation  of  air,  in  order  that  the  clay  may  be  properly 
dried.  Thus  prepared  it  is  extremely  white,  and,  when 
crushed,  forms  an  impalpable  powder.  It  is  forwarded 
to  the  potteries  under  the  name  of  china-clay. — T.  B.J 


2  Copeland,  William  Taylor,  Stoke-vpon-Trent,  and 
ICO  Neio  Bond  Street — Manufacturer. 

Works  in  porcelain  statuary: — 

Group  of  Ino  and  the  Infant  Bacchus,  by  J.  H.  Foley, 
11. A.,  from  the  original  model  in  the  possession  of  the 
Karl  of  Ellesmere.  This  group  is  represented  in  the 
annexed  engraving. 
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Copeland’s  Porcelain  Group,  “  Ino  and  Bacchus.” 


Group  of  The  Prodigal’s  Return,  by  W.  Theed.  This 
group  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  Plate  35. 

Sabrina,  by  W.  C.  Marshall,  R.A.  See  Milton’s  Comus. 

The  Goatherd,  by  the  late  J.  R.  Hyatt,  R.A.,  from 
the  original  marble  in  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland.  Venus,  by  John  Gibson,  R.A. 

Sappho,  by  W.  Theed,  from  the  original  marble. 

Equestrian  statuette  of  Emanuel  Philibert,  Duke  of 
Savoy,  by  the  Baron  Maroehetti.  Rebecca,  by  W.  Theed. 
This  statuette  is  shown  in  the  accompanying  Plate  36. 

The  Indian  Girl  and  the  Nubian  Girl,  by  Cumberwortli. 

Head  of  Juno,  life  size,  from  the  antique.  The  Astra¬ 
gali  Players.  The  Girl  with  Scorpion. 

Innocence,  by  J.  II.  Foley,  R.A.,  executed  for  the  Art 
Union  of  London. 

Narcissus,  by  John  Gibson,  R.A.,  executed  for  the  Art 
Union  of  London. 

The  Dancing  Girl  Reposing,  by  W.  C.  Marshall,  R.A., 
executed  for  the  Art  Union  of  London. 

Lady  Godiva,  by  J.  P.  M ‘Bride,  executed  for  the  Art 
Union  of  Liverpool.  See  Tennyson’s  Godiva. 

Sir  Walter  Scott ;  reduced  copy  by  John  Steel,  R.S.A., 
from  the  original  colossal  statue  on  the  Calton  Hill, 
executed  for  the  Edinburgh  Association  for  the  Promo¬ 
tion  of  the  Fine  Arts. 

Group  of  Graces,  and  group  of  Cupids,  as  Kanephoroi. 

H.R.H.  the  Princess  Alice,  as  Spring. 

ILK. II.  the  Princess  Royal,  as  Summer. 

H.R.H.  the  Prince  Alfred,  as  Autumn, 

H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales,  as  Winter. 


The  above  illustrative  series  from  the  original  models, 
executed  by  Mrs.  Thorneycroft,  for  the  Queen. 

“  The  Bride”  and  “  The  Sea  Nymph.” 

Group  of  “Paul  and  Virginia,”  by  Cumberwortli. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  by  Westmacott. 

Lord  George  Bentinek,  by  Count  D’Orsay. 

Jenny  Lind,  by  Durham.  Shakspeare. 

The  Lady  Clementina  Villiers,  by  M ‘Donald. 

H.R.H.  the  Princess  Helena,  by  Mrs.  Thorneycroft. 

Duke  of  Wellington,  by  the  Count  D’Orsay. 

Duke  of  Sutherland,  by  Francis. 

Pair  of  Cellini  vases  and  pedestals. 

Group  of  “  The  Return  from  the  Vintage,”  consisting 
of  seven  figures. 

[The  articles  under  the  head  of  Statuary  Porcelain,  in¬ 
cluding  Parian,  Carrara,  &e.,  are  produced  by  “casting.” 
As  the  most  direct  method  of  illustrating  this  process,  let 
us  suppose  the  object  under  review  to  be  a  figure  or 
group,  and  this  we  will  assume  to  be  two  feet  high  in  the 
model.  The  clay,  which  is  used  in  a  semi-liquid  state, 
about  the  consistency  of  cream,  and  called  “slip,’  is 
poured  into  the  moulds  forming  the  various  parts  of  the 
subject  (sometimes  as  many  as  fifty):  the  shrinking  that 
occurs  before  these  casts  can  be  taken  out  of  the  mould, 
which  is  caused  by  the  absorbent  nature  of  the  plaster  of 
which  the  mould  is  composed,  is  equal  to  a  reduction  of 
one  inch  and  a  half  in  the  height.  Those  casts  are  then  put 
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together  by  the  “  figure-maker;”  the  seams  (consequent 
upon  the  marks  caused  by  the  subdivisions  of  the 
moulds)  are  then  carefully  removed,  and  the  whole 
Worked  upon  to  restore  the  cast  to  the  same  degree  of 
finish  as  the  original  model.  The  work  is  then  thoroughly 
dried,  to  be  in  a  fit  state  for  firing,  as,  if  put  in  the  oven 
while  damp,  the  sudden  contraction  consequent  upon  the 
great  degree  of  heat  instantaneously  applied,  would  he 
very  liable  to  cause  it  to  crack:  in  the  process  it  again 
suffers  a  further  loss  of  one  inch  and  a  half  by  evapo¬ 
ration,  and  it  is  now  but  one  foot  nine  inches.  Again,  in 
the  “  firing”  of  the  bisque  oven,  its  most  severe  ordeal,  it 
is  diminished  three  inches,  and  is  then  but  eighteen 
inches  high,  being  six  inches,  or  one-fourth  less  than  the 
original.  Now,  as  the  contraction  should  equally  affect 
every  portion  of  the  details  of  the  work,  in  order  to 
realize  a  faithful  copy,  and  as  added  to  this  contingency 
are  the  risks  in  the  oven  of  being  “  over-fired,”  by  which 
it  would  be  melted  in  a  mass,  and  of  being  “  short-fired,” 
by  which  its  surface  would  be  imperfect,  it  is  readily 
evident  that  a  series  of  difficulties  present  themselves 
which  require  considerable  practical  experience  success¬ 
fully  to  meet. 

The  moulds  are  made  of  plaster  of  Fans,  which,  when 
properly  prepared,  has  the  property  of  absorbing  water  so 
effectually  that  the  moisture  is  extracted  from  the  clay, 
and  the  ware  is  enabled  to  leave  the  mould,  or  “deliver” 
with  care  and  rapidity.  Prior  to  use,  the  plaster  (gypsum) 
is  put  into  long  troughs,  having  a  fire  running  underneath 
them,  by  which  means  the  water  is  drawn  off,  and  it 
remains  in  a  state  of  soft  fine  powder;  and  if  its  own 
proportion  of  water  be  again  added  to  it,  it  will  imme¬ 
diately  set  into  a  firm  compact  body,  which  is  the  case 
when  it  is  mixed  to  form  the  mould. 

The  following  are  the  degrees  of  temperature  in  which 
the  different  branches  work: — 

Plate-makers’ hot-house  .  .  log0  Fall. 
Dish-makers’  hot-house  .  .  106  ,, 

Printers’  shop . 90  ,, 

Throwers’  liot-house  .  .  .  98  ,, 

The  branches  against  which  the  temperature  of  the 
“hot-house”  is  placed,  require  that  heat  for  drying  their 
work  and  getting  it  off  the  moulds.  The  outer  shops  in 
which  they  work  may  be  from  five  to  ten  degrees  less. 
— T.  B.] 

Variety  of  vases,  garden  pots,  and  articles  of  ordinary 
use. 

Ancient  font,  from  the  original  in  Winchester  Cathe¬ 
dral. 

The  Portland  jug.  Lily  of  the  valley  jug.  The 
acanthus  garden  vase. 

Fine  porcelain : — 

A  vase  of  Etruscan  form,  with  chased  and  burnished 
gold  ornaments,  on  a  blue  ground,  decorated  with  floral 
wreaths,  enamelled,  in  colours,  &c.,  with  pedestal  40 
inches  high. 

A  great  variety  of  ornamental  vases,  chased  and  gilded, 
with  various  designs  in  enamels  and  otherwise. 

Verulam  bottles:  ribbon  wreath,  and  group  of  flowers; 
turquoise  ribbon,  and  group  of  flowers;  and  gold  lattice.’ 

Large  tripod,  for  flower-stand,  blue  ground,  decorated 
in  chased  and  burnished  gold. 

lhe  Dove  lazza,  and  pedestal.  The  birds  and  emboss¬ 
ments  in  solid  gold,  chased,  turquoise  ground,  and  floral 
wreath,  &c.  Another  with  royal  blue  grounds,  the  details 
of  ornament  in  gold  and  silver. 

Fair  of  vases,  rose  ground,  chased  gold  panels,  with 
musical  emblems  and  flowers. 

1  air  of  Armada  bottles,  with  jewel  design,  in  enamels 
and  gold,  on  royal  blue  ground. 


Large  vases,  88  inches  high,  by  87  inches  wide,  royal 
blue  ground,  and  Greek  ornaments  in  chased  and  bur¬ 
nished  gold. 

Warwick  vase,  24  inches  high,  and  88  inches  wide,  royal 
blue  ground,  in  chased  and  burnished  gold. 

Pelican  pedestal,  58  inches  high,  decorated  in  blue, 
buff,  and  gold. 

Pair  of  ice-pails,  with  wreath  of  the  vine,  enamelled; 
a  pair,  turquoise  ground,  gold  panels  of  flowers  and 
fruit;  and  a  pair  cyelamon  ground,  chased,  gold  design, 
ornamented  with  jewels  and  vignettes. 

Pair  of  vases,  with  wreaths  of  orchidaceous  plants. 

Variety  of  other  vases,  jardinieres,  flower-stands,  &c. 

Circular  plateau  for  table  (fine  porcelain),  turquoise 
grounds,  gold  ornaments,  claused  and  burnished,  with 
vignettes  of  flowers,  Watteau  subjects,  &c. 

Porcelain  table,  cyelamon  ground  (new  tint),  with 
chased  gold  panels,  Watteau  vignettes  and  wreaths,  and 
groups  of  flowers.  Another,  with  borders  in  chased  and 
burnished  gold,  on  blue  ground,  and  festoons  of  con¬ 
volvulus. 

Circular  plateaus  for  table  tops,  including  design,  after 
Raphael,  on  gold  ground.  Ribbon  wreath,  ornamented 
with  jewels  and  garland  of  jasmine.  Line  panels,  claused 
gold  ornaments,  groups,  and  wreaths  of  flowers  and 
vignette  landscapes.  Chased  and  burnished  gold  borders, 
and  a  floral  wreath  of  the  natural  size.  A  cyelamon 
ground,  scroll  border  in  chased  gold  with  a  landscape  in 
the  centre. 

Various  panels  of  fine  porcelain,  enamelled  and  gilt, 
for  urn  and  flower-stands. 

Panels  with  cyelamon  ground,  with  a  Watteau  vignette 
and  gold  panels  chased  and  burnished.  Panels  with 
turquoise  ground  and  design  in  similar  style. 

Several  panels  of  various  designs,  intended  to  be 
mounted  in  furniture,  & c.  Semi-porcelain  slabs  for  the 
top  and  the  door  panels  of  a  dressing-table,  with  rustic 
trellis  and  wreath  of  ipomeas. 

Pair  of  slabs,  in  the  Pompeian  style;  the  figures  in  tlm 
centre  panel  are  on  blue  ground  ;  the  borders  are  eim 
mailed  and  gilt.  Another  pair  of  similar  design,  with 
blue,  white,  and  chocolate  grounds. 

Slab  44  inches  by  24  inches  for  a  console  or  dressing- 
table;  it  has  Greek  borders  in  blue  and  white  ;  the  group 
of  figures  is  from  Flaxman  :  it  is  furnished  with  outlines 
and  gold  enrichments.  Another  Pompeian  design,  black 
and  fawn. 

Pair  of  slabs,  with  rustic  panels  and  trails  of  sweet  pea, 
&c.  Another  pair,  in  chased  and  burnished  gold  on  blue 
and  chocolate  grounds. 

Specimens  of  slabs  for  shutter  and  Dado  panels,  exe¬ 
cuted  for  Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland. 

Specimens  of  slabs  with  pink  ground,  gold  fleur-de-lis, 
and  silver  diapering- -with  blue  ground,  similarly  orna¬ 
mented — with  cyelamon  ground,  the  design  being  in 
chased  and  burnished  gold.  Slab  with  renaissance  de¬ 
sign,  embossed  in  chased  and  burnished  gold  on  blue 
ground.  An  embossed  scroll,  chased  and  burnished  gold, 
on  white  and  on  cyelamon  grounds.  Fleur-de-lis  in 
silver,  on  blue  ground  with  gilt  borders  ;  and  fleur-de-lis 
in  raised  gold  on  Cyelamon  ground.  A  slab  50  inches  by 
28  inches,  enamelled  and  gilt. 

A  variety  of  coving-slabs  for  fire-places  : — A  jewel  de¬ 
sign,  coloured  in  enamels  and  gold  on  a  blue  ground. 
A  cyelamon  ground  of  similar  style.  Lavender  and  green 
styles,  with  buff  ground  and  claused  gold  panels.  Ka- 
pliaelesque  design,  with  a  foliated  scroll  on  the  top  and 
bottom  panels,  enamelled  in  tints,  with  a  group  of  figures 
in  the  centre  panel,  on  a  black  ground  with  gold  enrich¬ 
ments.  Mosaic  design,  enamelled  and  gilt.  Mosaic  de¬ 
sign  on  gold  grounds,  the  figures  on  blue,  and  the  border 
enriched  in  chased  and  burnished  gold.  Pompeian  style 
with  white  borders,  and  coloured  figures  on  red  ground. 
Alhambresque,  enamelled  design.  Etruscan  style  in 
black  and  lawn,  and  blue  and  white.  Grecian  style  in 
white  and  gold.  Gold  line  panel,  with  ornamented 
corners  in  burnished  gold.  An  indented  Moresque  de¬ 
sign,  emblazoned  in  colours  and  gold.  Indented  Moresque 
designs,  variously  enamelled  and  gilt.  Wreaths  of  flowers 
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on  white.  Studies  of  orchids.  A  rustic  panel,  with  trail 
of  iponierts.  A  pink  and  buff  style,  with  chased  gold 
panel  and  group  of  flowers.  Several  other  slabs  and 
panels  of  various  designs,  &c. 

Specimens  of  fine  porcelain.  Dessert  plates  with  scroll 
borders  in  chased  and  burnished  gold  on  a  blue  ground  : 
in  the  inner  and  outer  borders  the  royal  initials  and 
coronet  are  introduced;  and  the  royal  arms  in  the  centre. 
A  jewel  design  on  cyclamon  ground  (double  tint),  em¬ 
blazoned  in  enamels  and  gold,  with  the  arms  of  His 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Sutherland.  A  crimson  ground,  con¬ 
taining  the  arms  of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Cyclamon  ground,  with  the  arms  of  His  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire. 

Dessert  plates  with  borders  in  raised  and  burnished 
gold  on  blue  ground,  with  wreaths  of  roses,  &c. ;  also 
a  pierced  centre-piece  and  comports  in  similar  style. 

Specimens  of  dessert  plates,  with  an  Alhambresque 
border  in  raised  and  chased  gold  on  various  coloured 
grounds,  with  Spanish  views  in  the  centre.  Chased  and 
burnished  gold  panels  and  rosette,  with  vignettes  of 
humming-birds  ;  and  royal  blue  and  turquoise  grounds. 

Specimens  of  j dates  ornamented  with  various  wreaths 
of  flowers.  The  border  of  jewels  in  coloured  enamels, 
and  gilt  on  green,  rose,  and  royal  blue  grounds.  Chased 
gold  panels,  with  groups  of  fruit  and  wreaths  of  flowers ; 
the  grounds  being  royal  blue,  green,  rose,  and  blue. 
A  perforated  border,  with  raised  gold  panels  on  cycla¬ 
mon,  and  other  grounds  ;  there  are  wreaths  of  flowers 
and  musical  emblems  in  the  centre. 

Dessert  plates,  the  ground  of  a  green  colour  ;  central 
panels  of  birds,  fruit,  and  flowers.  Chased  gold  panels, 
with  groups  of  flowers,  birds,  and  a  cyclamon  ground. 

Specimens  of  Gothic  pierced  plates,  with  a  chased 
gold  border,  and  a  wreath  of  blossoms  and  fruit  in  the 
centre. 

Dessert  plates  containing  studies  of  various  fruits  in 
the  centre;  tho  border  consists  of  the  foliage  and  blossom 
pertaining  to  each  fruit.  A  blue  ribbon  wreath  enriched 
with  jewels  enamelled  in  colours  and  gold,  and  a  wreath 
of  white  jasmine.  A  cyclamon  and  yellow  jasmine.  A 
turquoise  and  rose  wreath.  A  ribbon  design,  on  a  raised 
gold  diapered  ground,  with  a  wreath  of  flowers,  See.  An 
embossed  design,  variously  enamelled  and  gilt.  A  royal 
blue  panel,  with  chased  gold  ornament,  and  groups  of 
fruit  and  flowers.  Example  of  the  renaissance  style,  on 
blue  and  French  white  grounds,  gilt  and  chased  with 
flower  groups  and  wreaths  on  chocolate  ground,  with  the 
royal  initials  in  the  centre.  A  cyclamon  and  crimson 
ground,  with  flowers  in  gold,  and  the  initials  of  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Sutherland  in  the  centre. 

Several  dessert  samples  of  various  designs  enamelled, 
painted,  and  gilt. 

[Enamel  colours  are  metallic  oxides  incorporated  with 
a  fusible  flux:  gold  precipitated  by  tin  furnishes  the 
crimson,  rose,  and  purple;  oxides  of  iron  and  chrome 
produce  reds;  the  same  oxides  yield  black  and  brown, 
also  obtained  from  manganese  and  cobalt;  orange  is 
from  oxides  of  uranium,  chrome,  antimony,  and  iron; 
greens  from  oxides  of  chrome  and  copper;  blue  from 
oxides  of  cobalt  and  zinc.  The  fluxes  arc  borax,  flint, 
oxide  of  lead,  Sec.  They  are  worked  in  essential  oils  and 
turpentine;  and  a  very  great  disadvantage  under  which 
the  artist  labours  is,  that  the  tints  upon  the  palette  are 
in  most  Ceases  different  to  those  they  assume  when  they 
have  undergone  the  necessary  heat,  which  not  only  brings 
out  the  true  colour,  but  also,  by  partially  softening  the 
glaze  and  the  flux,  causes  the  colour  to  become  fixed  to 
the  ware.  This  disadvantage  will  be  immediately  appa¬ 
rent  in  the  case  where  a  peculiar  delicacy  of  tint  is 
required,  as  in  flesh  tones,  for  instance.  But  the  diffi¬ 
culty  does  not  end  here,  for,  as  a  definite  heat  can  alone 
give  to  a  colour  a  perfect  hue,  and,  as  the  colour  is 
continually  varying  with  tho  different  stages  of  gra¬ 
duated  heat,  another  risk  is  incurred  —that  resulting 


from  tho  liability  of  its  receiving  the  heat  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  termed  “ over-fired”  and  “short-fired.”  As 
an  instance  of  its  consequence  we  will  cite  rose  colour  or 
crimson,  which,  when  used  by  the  painter,  is  a  dirty 
violet  or  drab;  during  the  process  of  firing  it  gradually 
varies  with  the  increase  of  heat,  from  a  brown  to  a  dull 
reddish  hue,  and  from  that  progressively  to  its  proper 
tint.  But  if  by  want  of  judgment  or  inattention  in  the 
fireman,  the  heat  is  allowed  to  exceed  that  point,  the 
beauty  and  brilliancy  of  the  colour  are  destroyed  beyond 
remedy,  and  it  becomes  a  dull  purple.  On  the  other 
hand,  should  the  fire  be  too  slack,  the  colour  is  pre¬ 
sented  in  one  of  its  intermediate  stages,  as  already  de¬ 
scribed;  but  in  this  case  extra  beat  will  restore  it.  Nor 
must  we  forget  to  allude  to  the  casualties  of  cracking  and 
breaking  in  the  kilns. by  the  heat  being  increased  or  with¬ 
drawn  too  suddenly,  a  risk  to  which  the  larger  articles 
are  peculiarly  liable.  These  vicissitudes  render  enamel 
painting  in  its  higher  branches  a  most  unsatisfactory  and 
disheartening  study,  and  enhance  the  value  of  those  pro¬ 
ductions  which  are  really  successful  and  meritorious. — 
T.  B.] 

Examples  of  fine  porcelain  : — A  variety  of  cups  and 
saucers  of  different  forms  and  designs,  enamelled  and 
gilt.  Examples  of  cabinet  cup-stands,  in  various  styles 
of  decoration.  Specimens  of  planting  in  gold. 

Examples  of  door  furniture,  finger-plates,  knobs,  Sec. 

Soup-tureen,  with  a  border  in  the  Greek  style  on 
blue  and  chocolate  grounds,  chased  and  burnished  gold, 
&c.  A  sauce-tureen;  a  covered  dish  and  plates.  Soup- 
tureen,  with  a  honeysuckle  border  in  chased  and  bur¬ 
nished  gold  on  blue.  A  sauce-tureen  ;  a  covered  dish 
and  plates.  Various  specimens  of  table-ware  in  different 
styles  of  ornament.  A  collection  of  ewers  and  bowls  in 
fine  porcelain,  of  various  enamelled  and  gilt  designs,  for 
toilet  services. 

Ewer  and  bowl,  ornamented  with  wreaths  of  fuschiar. 
Executed  for  her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland. 

Specimens  of  “Bat  printing”  on  the  glaze,  and  of 
tinting. 

[There  are  two  distinct  methods  of  printing  in  use 
for  china  and  earthenware,  one  is  transferred  on  the 
“bisque,”  and  is  the  method  by  which  the  ordinary 
printed  ware  is  produced,  and  tho  other  is  transferred  on 
the  glaze.  The  first  is  called  “  press  printing,”  and  the 
latter  “  bat  printing.”  The  engraving  is  executed  upon 
copperplates,  and  for  “press”  printing,  is  cut  very  deep,  to 
enable  it  to  hold  a  sufficiency  of  colour  to  give  a  firm  and 
full  transfer  on  the  ware.  The  printer’s  shop  is  furnished 
with  a  brisk  stove,  having  an  iron  plate  upon  the  top, 
immediately  over  the  fire,  for  the  convenience  of  warming 
the  colour  while  being  worked,  also  a  roller,  press,  and 
tubs.  The  printer  has  two  female  assistants  called 
“  transferrers,”  and  also  a  girl,  called  a  “cutter.”  The 
copper  plate  is  charged  with  colour,  mixed  with  thick 
boiled  oil,  by  means  of  a  knife  and  “dabber,”  while  held 
ou  the  hot  stove  plate,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
colour  fluid;  and  the  engraved  portion  being  filled,  the 
superfluous  colour  is  scraped  off  the  surface  of  the  copper 
with  the  knife,  which  is  further  cleaned  by  being  rubbed 
with  a  “boss,”  made  of  leather.  A  thick  firm  oil  is 
required  to  keep  the  different  parts  of  the  design  from 
flowing  into  a  muss,  or  becoming  confused,  while  under 
the  pressure  of  the  rubber  in  the  process  of  transferring. 
A  sheet  of  paper,  of  the  necessary  size  and  of  a  peculiarly 
thin  texture,  called  “pottery  tissue,”  after  being  saturated 
with  a  thin  solution  of  soap  and  water,  is  placed  upon  the 
copper  plate,  and  being  put  under  the  action  of  the  press, 
the  paper  is  carefully  drawn  off  again  (the  engraving  being 
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placed  on  the  stove),  bringing  with  it  the  colour  by  which 
the  plate  was  charged,  constituting  the  pattern.  I  his 
impression  is  given  to  the  “  cutter,  ’  who  cuts  away  the 
superfluous  paper  about  it;  and  it  the  pattern  consists  ot 
a  border  and  centre,  the  border  is  separated  from  the 
centre  as  being  more  convenient  to  fit  to  the  ware  when 
divided.  It  is  then  laid  by  a  transferrer  upon  the  ware, 
and  rubbed  first  with  a  small  piece  of  soaped  flannel  to 
fix  it,  and  afterwards  with  a  rubber  formed  of  rolled 
flannel.  This  rubber  is  applied  to  the  impression  very 
forcibly,  the  friction  causing  the  colour  to  adhere  firmly 
to  the  bisque  surface,  by  which  it  is  partially  imbibed; 
it  is  then  immersed  in  a  tub  of  water,  and  the  paper 
washed  entirely  away  with  a  sponge;  the  colour,  from  its 
adhesion  to  the  ware,  and  being  mixed  with  oil,  remain¬ 
ing  unaffected.  It  is  now  necessary,  prior  to  “glazing," 
to  get  rid  of  this  oil,  which  is  done  by  submitting  the 
ware  to  heat  in  what  are  called  “  hardening  ”  kilns, 
sufficient  to  destroy  it  and  leave  the  colour  pure.  This  is 
a  necessary  process,  as  the  glaze  being  mixed  with  water, 
would  bo  rejected  by  the  print,  while  the  oil  remained  in 
the  colour. 

The  “bat  printing"  is  done  upon  the  glaze,  and  the 
engravings  are  for  this  style  exceedingly  fine,  and  no  greater 
depth  is  required  than  for  ordinary  book  engravings. 
The  impression  is  not  submitted  to  the  heat  necessary  for 
that  in  the  bisque,  and  the  medium  of  conveying  it  to  the 
ware  is  also  much  purer.  The  copper  plate  is  first  charged 
with  linseed  oil,  and  cleaned  off  by  hand,  so  that  the 
engraved  portion  alone  retains  it.  A  preparation  of  glue 
being  run  upon  flat  dishes,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  is  cut  to  the  size  required  for  the  subject,  and  then 
pressed  upon  it,  and  being  immediately  removed,  draws 
on  its  surface  the  oil  with  which  the  engraving  was  filled. 
The  glue  is  then  pressed  upon  the  ware,  with  the  oiled 
part  next  the  glaze,  and  being  again  removed,  the  design 
remains,  though,  being  in  a  pure  oil,  scarcely  perceptible. 
Colour  finely  ground  is  then  dusted  upon  it  with  cotton 
wool,  and  a  sufficiency  adhering  to  the  oil  leaves  the 
impression  perfect,  and  ready  to  be  fired  in  the  enamel 
kilns.— T.  B.] 

Ornaments  for  the  dessert  table  : — A  group  of  Graces, 
in  chased  and  burnished  gold,  supporting  a  basket.  A 
group  of  Cupids.  Four  Cupids  representing  the  Seasons: 
the  ornaments  in  turquoise  and  gold.  Merced  baskets, 
and  dolphin  stands,  for  holding  fruit,  bon-bons,  &c. 

Various  specimens  of  enamelled  and  gilt  porcelain  trays 
for  dessert  and  for  decanter  tables.  Specimens  of 
decanter-stands.  Some  varieties  of  decorated  tazza. 

Two  wedding  plateaux  for  supporting  a  bride  cake: 
containing  appropriate  mottoes,  and  entwined  wreaths  of 
orange  blossom  and  passitlora.  Another  plateau  with  an 
enamelled  and  gilt  wreath  of  orange  and  passitlora  of  the 
natural  size. 

Specimens  of  earthenware : — Common  printed  ware  for 
table  and  toilet  services.  Specimens  of  white  earthen¬ 
ware.  An  enamelled  bath,  of  Etruscan  design. 

Examples  of  the  “Atmopyre,”  or  gas  stove,  enamelled 
and  in  the  Pompeian  style. 

Specimens  of  fine  crystal  glass,  cut  and  engraved, 
intended  for  dessert-services,  table-glass  and  lustres. 


.!  Mason,  Charles,  Longton,  Staffordshire — Designer, 
Manufacturer,  and  Patentee. 

Specimens  of  patent  ironstone  china. 

Garden  seats  of  a  mixed  Anglo-Indian  and  Japanese 
pattern,  representing  an  old  dragon,  in  raised  enamel  on  a 
gold  ground. 

Garden  scats  of  an  Anglo-Chinese  pattern,  on  a 
sea-green  ground,  with  raised  solid  flowers,  and  gilt 
pannels. 


Fish  pond  bowls,  of  Anglo-Chinese  pattern;  Gog  and 
Magog,  an  Anglo-Indian  pattern:  the  Water  Lily,  an 
Anglo-Japauese  pattern. 

Jars  with  raised  enamel  Mandarin  figures,  and  sea- 
dragon  handles.  Large  jars  and  covers  of  Anglo-Indian 
pattern.  There  are  also  some  open  jars.  Jars  covered; 
dragon  handles  of  Anglo-Indian  and  Anglo-Japanese 
patterns,  with  raised  solid  flowers,  &c. 

Specimens  of  plates  in  the  oriental  style  of  pattern, 
on  registered  shapes,  and  Anglo-Japanese.  Three  jars 
and  covers,  with  Anglo-Indian  grounds.  A  plate,  a  dish, 
a  tureen,  a  covered  dish,  a  tall  coffee-cup  and  saucer, 
and  a  sugar-basin,  made  of  the  white  patent  ironstone 
china,  as  used  in  the  hotels  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Jugs  of  old  Indian,  Japanese,  and  gold  patterns,  of  the 
original  shape;  also  Anglo-Indian  and  melon  pattern; 
with  oriental  figures  and  gold  ornaments.  Ewer  and 
basin,  and  mouth  ewer  and  basin,  with  oriental  figures, 
and  a  rose  border. 

Jars: — the  old  India  crackle,  with  India  red  grounds. 
A  breakfast  cup  and  saucer. 

A  monumental  tablet,  made  of  ironstone,  and  lettered 
under  the  glaze. 

Jugs,  showing  various  patterns  in  Bandanna  ware. 
Toilet  ewers  and  basins.  Antique  jugs  of  Japanese  pat¬ 
tern,  and  gold  ornaments.  lied  and  gold  paint  jars. 
Zig-zag  beakers,  on  bronze.  Table-ware  of  a  Japanese 
pattern  in  blue,  red,  and  gold. 


4  Kennedy,  William  Sadler,  liurshm,  Staffordshire 
Manufacturer. 

Articles  in  china  and  earthenware:  -Mortice-lock  fur¬ 
niture  for  doors  of  drawing-rooms,  &c.,  with  decoration, 
in  burnished  gold,  flowers,  &c. ;  finger-plates;  bell  furni¬ 
ture,  shutter-knobs,  &e.,  in  same  style;  hall-door  knobs; 
drawer-knobs,  and  knobs  for  all  descriptions  of  cabinet¬ 
work;  and  figures  for  numbering  houses. 


5  Ridgway,  John,  &  Co.,  Cauldm  Place,  Staffordshire 
Potteries — Manufacturers. 

English  porcelain  table  service-  border,  coral  and  gold ; 
centre,  elaborate  coat  of  arms  of  the  united  families  of 
Ricardo  and  Duff;  also,  part  without  the  arms. 

Table-service,  British  wild  flowers,  Dresden  style; 
border,  embossed  and  gold.  This  table-service  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  cut  on  the  opposite  page. 

Table  service,  same  as  last,  with  Grosvenor  round 
covered  pieces,  inarone  and  buff  ground,  gold,  and  star 
centre. 

Table-plates  of  various  patterns,  gilt,  chased,  and  orna¬ 
mented. 

Tea  and  coffee  service,  azure  and  gold,  with  gold 
star.  This  service  is  shown  in  the  cut  on  the  opposite 

page. 

Tea  and  breakfast  service,  in  various  styles.  A  variety 
of  fancy  articles  in  porcelain. 

Improved  fine  vitreous  earthenware,  consisting  of  spe¬ 
cimens  of  the  various  articles  in  table  and  dessert  suites; 
also,  toilet  and  tea  ware,  coloured  and  planted. 

A  group  of  articles  of  dessert  service  is  shown  in  the 
cut  in  the  opposite  page. 

Specimens  of  earthenware  for  the  United  States’ 
market. 

Lawn  fountain,  white  and  gold,  playing.  Conservatory 
fountains,  for  playing.  This  fountain  is  represented  in 
the  cut  on  p.  717. 

Specimens  of  staircase,  with  handrail,  balustrade,  and 
stops. 

Sanitary  vessels,  &c.,  consisting  of  fountain  basins, 
closets,  &C.  These  vessels  are  represented  in  the  cuts  on 
p.  717. 

The  four  preceding  articles  are  an  entirely  now  applica¬ 
tion  of  pottery. 

Superior  specimens  of  hollow  bricks  and  quarries. 
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Ridjpvay  &  Co.’s  Table  Service. 


Ridgsvay  8:  Co.’s  Dessert  Service. 
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Riilgway  &  Co.’s  Pottorv  Sanitary  Vessels. 


5 a  Ridgway,  William,  Shelton — Munufvcturer. 

Vases,  bottles,  anti  jars,  each  ornamented  with  a  dif¬ 
ferent  surface,  by  means  of  mixed  slips,  or  slop  clays,  the 
effect  being  obtained  upon  the  clay  previous  to  its  being 
moulded  into  the  article  required;  by  an  entirely  new 
process. 

G  W logwood,  Josiah,  &  Sons,  Etruria,  near 

Nciccastlc-undcr-Lyne — Manufacturers. 

Carrara  (statuary  porcelain). — Figures  from  the  antique 
— Venus  ancl  Cupid,  27  inches  high;  Cupid,  24  inches 


high;  infant  Hercules,  20  inches  by  17;  Morpheus,  24 
inches  long;  Venus,  19  inches  high;  Mercury,  17  inches 
high;  Faun  with  (lute,  17  inches  high. 

Figures  The  Preacher  on  t  he  Mount ;  crouching  Venus ; 
Nymph  at  the  fountain;  Cupid  and  Psyche,  group;  Cupicl 
with  bow. 

Triton  candlesticks,  right  and  left  (Flaxman). 

Busts  of  Washington;  Shakspeare  on  pedestal;  and 
Venus.  Sleeping  Boys. 

Spill  cases,  “ Bonfire,”  and  set  of  three  “Muses.” 

Black  vase,  S  inches  (with  the  pedestal  9  inches) 
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“Apotheosis  of  a  Poet.”  Two  vases,  16  inches  each. 
“Water  and  wine.”  Various  other  vases,  plain,  of 
different  sizes.  Lamp  and  candlestick. 

Copy  of  Portland,  or  Barberini  vase,  10  inches  high, 
dark  blue,  as  the  original  in  the  British  Museum. 

Another  in  black,  with  white  jasper  bas-reliefs.  Blue 
jasper,  with  white  bas-reliefs  from  the  antique:  —Vase, 
25  inches  high,  with  pedestal  10  inches  high,  “Sacrifice 

to  Cupid.”  „ 

Vase,  27j  inches  high,  “  Apotheosis  of  a  Poet. 

Vase,  with  pedestal,  19$  inches,  “Ulysses  discovers 
Achilles.”  Another  to  match,  “Infancy  of  Achilles.” 

Vases  and  pedestals,  21  inches,  “  Muses.”  ^  ascs,  12 
inches,  “Hunting  and  Hawking,”  and  “The  Arts  and 
Sciences.” 

Various  other  vases  of  different  sizes,  plain  and  or¬ 
namented,  including  “Hercules  at  the  garden  of  theHes- 
perides.”  “  Muses.”  Bacchanalian  subjects,  rivers,  and 
arabesque  designs. 

Flower  and  incense  vases  and  covers.  Alumette  club- 
shape  pint  jug;  temple  lucifer  box;  toy  watering  can; 
ring,  cigar,  and  pen  trays.  Ornamented  and  Venetian 
lucifer  boxes.  Violet  baskets;  round  covered,  tooth 
powder,  and  lip-salve  boxes. 

Snuff-boxes.  Shaving  box,  with  zodiac  ornaments. 

Toy  garden-pots  and  stands.  Set  of  chess-men;  thirty- 
four  pieces,  by  Flaxman. 

Jugs,  various,  Florence  shape  with  bas-reliefs. 

Octagon  and  oblong  smelling  bottles,  silver  mounted. 

Howard  and  Clarendon  tea-pots,  pint. 

Tea-pot,  with  aquatic  plants,  pint.  Coffee-pot,  Amoy 
shape,  quart. 

Pillar-shaped  candlestick.  Piano  candlestick.  Taper 
candlestick. 

Jasper. — Cameos  of  various  colours,  with  white  bas-re¬ 
liefs  from  the  antique. 

Black,  with  red  Etruscan  figures: — Vases,  various,  and 
with  inscriptions. 

Red  terra-cotta,  with  black  bas-reliefs,  from  the  an¬ 
tique: — Choice  vases,  varied  in  style,  size,  and  ornament. 

“  Clarendon  ”  toy  tea  set;  comprising  tea-pot,  sugar, 
cream,  slop  bowl,  and  bread-and-butter  jflate.  Tea-pot, 
pint,  with  Egyptian  ornaments. 

Red  porous  earthenware: — Wine  and  butter  coolers, 
various  designs.  Water  bottles  and  stands.  Jug,  with 
cover  and  stand,  quart.  Butter  cooler,  buff  porous 
earthenware. 

Chemical  earthen  and  stone  ware:  —Mortar  and  pestle, 

5  inches;  mortar,  1  inch.  Evaporating  pan,  acid  proof. 
White  pill  tile,  graduated.  Funnel,  fluted;  coarse  cru¬ 
cible  and  cover.  Voltaic  stone-ware  trough,  with  red 
porous  earthenware  lining.  Porous  cylinder,  and  flat 
porous  cell  for  voltaic  apparatus.  Mercury  and  water 
baths.  Digester.  Conical  filterer ;  triangular  filter 
holder. 

Plumbers’  earthenware: — Closet  pans,  cream-coloured, 
and  flowing  blue  printed.  Square  wash-table,  cream- 
coloured.  Long  square  wash-table,  with  fittings  com¬ 
plete,  marbled.  Wash-basin,  with  plug-hole  and  waste 
pipe,  marbled. 

Cream-coloured,  or  Queen’s  ware,  with  enamelled 
borders  :  —  Etruscan -shaped  soup-tureen  and  stand. 
Round  covered  vegetable  dish.  Dinner  plates,  in  various 
designs. 

Cream-coloured  earthenware  (Queen’s  ware) : — Plates 
and  dishes.  High  oval  soup-tureen  and  stand,  (by  Flax- 
man).  Round  and  oval  soup-tureens.  Round  Etruscan 
soup-tureen  and  stand.  Round  covered  vegetable  dish. 
Herring  dish,  with  embossed  fishes.  Oval  twig  pattern 
fruit  basket  and  stand.  Oval  quatrefoil -pattern  fruit 
basket  and  stand.  Fruit  dishes,  various  shapes.  Quart 
jugs,  Dutch  and  Roman  shapes.  Bowls,  water-ewers, 
nursery-lamp.  Coffee-biggin,  with  stove  and  lamp  cup. 
Milk-boiler  and  cover.  Wine-funnel,  with  strainer. 
Egg-beater;  blanc-mange  moulds;  pudding-cups.  Egg- 
shaped  pudding-boiler.  Round  and  oval  milk  pans. 
Pierced  milk-skimmer.  White  stone  tea-pots,  arabesque 
ami  wheatsheaf  patterns. 

Coloured  earthenware: — Tea-pot,  pint,  Rockingham- 


coloured,  tall  and  low.  Tea-cup  and  saucer.  Bute  shape, 
drab  colour.  Breakfast  bowl  and  saucer,  French  shape, 
drab  colour.  Oval  game  pie,  cane  colour,  ornamented. 
Cambridge  ale  jug,  pint,  red-coloured  earthenware.  Em¬ 
bossed  leafage  dessert  plates  and  dishes,  green  glazed. 
Twig  ornamented  fruit  basket  and  stand.  Two-handled 
vase?  red  enamelled  Chinese  flowers.  Jug,  half-pint,  club 
shape,  black  enamelled  Chinese  flowers.  Small  plain  red 
garden  pots  and  stands. 

[We  shall  refer,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  preparation  of 
the  two  principal  ingredients,  flint  and  natural  clay,  for  the 
use  of  the  potter,  and  afterwards  to  the  blending  of  them. 
The  flint  stones  are  first  calcined,  and  this  is  effected  in  a 
kiln  similar  to  that  used  for  lime-burning.  These  stones 
are  separated  by  alternate  layers  of  coal,  and  the  burning 
usually  occupies  about  twenty-four  hours.  The  flints  arc 
then  very  white  and  very  brittle,  and  ready  to  be  crushed 
by  the  “stamper,”  a  machine  composed  of  upright  shafts 
of  wood,  six  feet  long,  and  about  eight  inches  square, 
heavily  loaded  with  iron  at  the  lower  end,  which,  by 
means  of  applied  power,  are  made  to  rise  and  fall  in 
succession  on  the  flints,  contained  in  a  strong  grated  box. 
It  is  then  removed  to  the  grinding  vats,  which  are  from 
twelve  to  fourteen  feet  in  diameter,  and  four  feet  deep, 
paved  with  chert  stone,  large  blocks  of  which,  being  also 
worked  round  by  arms  connected  with  a  central  vertical 
shaft,  propelled  by  an  engine,  become  a  powerful  grinding 
medium.  This  peculiar  stone  is  used  because  of  its 
chemical  affinity  to  the  fluid,  which,  therefore,  suffers  no 
deterioration  from  the  mixture  of  the  abraded  particles, 
which  necessarily  result  from  the  friction,  a  matter  of 
serious  moment.  In  these  vats  the  fluid  is  ground  in 
water  until  it  attains  the  consistency  of  thick  cream, 
when  it  is  drawn  off  and  conveyed  by  troughs  into  the 
washing  chamber.  Here  it  undergoes  a  further  purifi 
cation;  more  water  is  added,  and  it  is  kept  in-a  state  of 
gentle  agitation,  by  means  of  revolving  arms  of  wood,  thus 
keeping  the  finer  particles  in  suspension  while  the  liquid 
is  again  drawn  away  in  pipes  to  a  tank  below.  The 
sediment  is  afterwards  re-ground.  The  cleansing  process 
is  not  yet  complete,  for  when  the  fluid  has  passed  into 
these  tanks,  to  about  half  their  depth,  they  are  filled  up 
with  water,  which  is  repeatedly  changed,  until  it  is 
considered  sufficiently  fine,  and  free  from  all  foreign 
matters:  it  is  then  fit  for  use.  The  clay  requires  no 
grinding.  It  is  received  from  the  merchants  prepared,  and 
has  merely  to  be  mixed  with  water  till  it  attains  the  same 
degree  of  fluidity  as  the  flints.  The  next  stage  is  the 
“mixing,”  for  which  purpose  the  different  “slips”  (the 
technical  term  for  the  fluid  clays,  Ac.)  are  successively 
run  off  into  the  blending  reservoir,  against  the  inner  side 
of  which  are  “gauging  rods,”  by  which  the  necessary 
proportion  of  each  material  is  regulated.  The  mixture  is 
now  passed  into  other  reservoirs,  through  fine  sieves  on 
“  lawns,”  woven  of  silk,  and  containing  300  threads  to  the 
square  inch.  A  pint  of  slip  of  Dorsetshire  or  Devonshire 
clay  weighs  24  ounces,  of  proper  consistence  ;  of  Cornish 
clay,  2G  ounces;  and  of  flint  32  ounces.  Finally,  the  slip 
is  conveyed  to  a  series  of  largo  open  kilns,  heated  under¬ 
neath  by  means  of  flues,  and  about  9  inches  deep.  The 
excessive  moisture  is  thus  evaporated,  and  in  about  24 
hours  the  mixture  becomes  tolerably  firm  in  substance. 
It  is  then  cut  into  large  blocks  and  conveyed  to  an 
adjoining  building  to  undergo  the  process  of  “milling.” 
The  mill  is  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  cone,  inverted,  with  a 
square  aperture  or  tube  at  the  lower  part.  In  the  centre 
is  a  vertical  shaft,  set  with  broad  knives.  When  this 
shaft  is  in  action  (worked  by  steam  power),  the  soft  clay 
is  thrown  in,  and  forced  downwards,  being  alternately  cut 
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and  pressed  until  it  exudes  from  the  aperture  at  the 
bottom,  in  a  perfectly  plastic  state,  and  ready  for  the 
hand  of  the  notter.  T.  B.] 

!  Alcock,  Samuel,  &  Co.,  Persian,  Staffordshire — 
Manufacturers. 


carried  to  a  hot-air  chamber,  immediately  behind  the 
workman  (of  a  very  high  temperature),  fitted  round  with 
shelves,  where  it  remains  till  tolerably  dry,  when  the 
profile  is  again  passed  over  it,  and  shrinking,  consequent 
upon  evaporation,  having  taken  place,  it  is  then  easily 
removed. 


Designed  by  Alfred  Crowquill: — 


1.  The  Nelson  cup. 

2.  The  Peace  Congress. 

3.  Fairy  cup,  Mischief. 

4.  Fairy  cup,  Curiosity. 

5.  Nautilus  cup,  male. 

G.  Nautilus  cup,  female. 

7.  The  Plate  of  all  Nations. 

8.  Dessert  centre-piece. 

9.  Sugar-bowl. 

10.  Water-bottle. 

Designed  by  S. 

20.  Madonna  jug. 

21.  Madonna  vase. 

22.  Cupid  and  Psyche  jug. 

23.  Triton  jug. 

24.  Hawthorn  vase. 

25.  Fanny  Ellsler. 

2G.  Naples  ewer. 

27.  Burgundy  vase. 

28.  Nimrod  cup. 

29.  Nero  cup. 


11.  Dessert  plate. 

12.  Snail  ring-holder, 

13.  Butterfly  pen -holder. 

14.  Shell  pen-holder. 

1 5.  Cod-fish  ash-tray. 

IG.  Lily  cup  and  saucer. 

17.  Spill -holder. 

18.  Spill-holder. 

19.  Centre  for  flowers. 

W.  Arnold: — 

30.  Bacchanalian  vase. 

31.  Bacchanalian  vase. 

32.  Exeter  vase. 

33.  Apsley  vase. 

54.  Grenville  vase. 

35.  Beneficence. 

36.  Blind  beggar,  male. 

37.  Blind  beggar,  female. 

38.  Greyhounds,  chained. 


Designed  by  San  Giovanni: — 

39.  Chamois  hunt. 

40.  Brigand  on  watch. 

41.  Brigand  chief. 


42.  Brigand  with  deer. 

43.  Twig  basket. 

44.  Improvisator!. 

45.  Series  of  porcelain  jugs. 

46.  Series  of  porcelain  des¬ 

serts. 


47.  Series  of  porcelain  tea 

ware. 

48.  Series  of  porcelain  table 

ware. 

49.  Series  of  white  granite 

table  ware. 

50.  Series  of  printed  ware. 


8  Clementson,  Joseph,  Shelton,  Staffordshire  Potteries — 
Manufacturer. 

riates,  flowered  mulberry.  Flowered  damascene,  of 
various  patterns,  black,  brown,  green,  and  blue.  Flowered 
blue,  Leipsic  and  Cliusan. 

Two  plates,  enamelled  under  glaze,  Parisian  flower- 
groups  and  Japan  beauty. 

Flowered  damascene,  classical  antiquities.  Flowered 
mulberry  corea.  Flowered  blue  Lcipsic.  Flowered  da¬ 
mascene,  Tillenberg.  Blue,  classical  antiquities.  Pink 
Siam.  Blue  Tessino.  Black  Siam. 

Soup  and  sauce  tureens  complete,  flowered  damascene, 
classical  antiquities. 

Tea-pots,  sugar-basins,  and  cream-pots,  flowered  blue 
Cliusan,  damascene,  Illcnberg,  brown,  classical  an¬ 
tiquities. 

London-handled  tea-cups  and  saucers,  blue  and  brown 
printed,  various  patterns. 

Cups  and  saucers,  handled  and  unhandled,  blue  Siam ; 
blue,  classical  antiquities,  enamelled  under  glaze,  Parisian 
flower-groups;  flowered  mulberry,  various  patterns;  pink 
classical  antiquities;  flowered  damascene,  classical  anti¬ 
quities;  green  printed,  various  patterns. 

Two  bowls,  flowered  mulberry  corea. 

[Plates,  dishes,  saucers,  &c.,  termed  “  flat  ware,”  are 
made  from  moulds  which  form  the  inside  of  the  article, 
the  exterior  being  given  by  “profiles”  of  the  required 
outline,  made  of  fired  clay,  glazed.  The  clay  is  “batted” 
out  to  the  necessary  thickness  and  size,  and  laid  upon  the 
mould,  which,  is  placed  upon  a  plaster  block,  having  an 
iron  axle,  and  working  on  a  pivot,  the  rotatory  motion 
of  which  is  effected  either  by  machinery  or  by  the  work¬ 
man's  hand.  The  clay  is  pressed  to  the  mould  by  the 
application  of  wet  sponges,  and  the  “profile”  being  pressed 
gives  the  desired  contour.  In  this  state  the  mould  is 


Soup  tureens,  sauce  tureens,  jugs,  teapots,  &c.,  and 
termed  “hollow  ware,”  are  made  from  outside  moulds, 
formed  in  two  or  more  parts,  according  to  the  facilities 
which  the  shape  affords  for  “drawing.”  The  clay  is 
prepared  and  batted  out  as  in  the  “  flat  pressing,”  and 
each  part  of  the  mould  being  separately  lined  with  the 
clay,  the  whole  are  fitted  together,  and  a  strong  strap 
passed  round  to  secure  them  compactly  in  their  places; 
the  surface  is  then  worked  completely  over  from  the 
inside  (the  mould  giving  the  external  surface),  with  a 
sponge,  particular  attention  being  paid  to  connect  firmly 
that  part  of  the  article  where  the  mould  is  divided. 
When  sufficiently  dry  the  mould  is  removed,  and  the 
“  seams  ”  well  rubbed  down,  the  surface  also  being 
smoothed  with  a  sponge. — T.  B.] 

9  Mayer,  Thomas  John  &  Joseph,  Dale  Hall  Pottery, 
Lonyport ,  Jiurslem,  Staffordshire — Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  earthenware.  Table  ware  in  various  pat¬ 
terns,  and  printed  in  a  variety  of  colours.  Various  spe¬ 
cimens  of  enamelled  and  gilt  toilette  and  dessert  Ware. 
Various  designs  for  meat  pots,  printed  in  colours,  under 
the  glaze. 

Tail-candlesticks,  bed,  and  piano-candlesticks,  ena¬ 
melled  and  gilt.  Garden  and  rustic  seats. 

Various  pans,  enamelled,  gilt,  and  marble  printed. 
Enamelled  and  gilt  plug  basins.  A  marble  painted  but¬ 
ler’s  sink.  Wash-tubs  for  public  and  private  wash-houses, 
marble  painted. 

Enamelled  and  gilt  finger  plates  and  door  furniture. 
Drawer  or  commode  knobs,  of  various  colours.  A  3-bell 
lever,  in  jet  and  gold.  Bell-pulls,  enamelled  and  gilt. 

Beer  machine,  and  fire-iron  handles,  enamelled  and  gilt. 

Bell  handles,  in  various  colours.  Enamelled  and  gilt 
cases  for  lamp  pillars.  German  tactic,  and  solitaire 
boards,  and  lucifer  match  pots. 

Advertising  tiles,  of  various  designs,  printed  in  colours. 

Oval  and  square  paint  palettes,  made  of  white  opaque 
porcelain.  Indian  ink  slabs,  of  various  shapes.  Printed 
and  enamelled  scale  plates,  writing  slates,  and  tobacco 
boxes. 

White  stone-ware  punch  bowls,  enamelled  and  gilt; 
and  jugs — with  blue  raised  figures. 

Enamelled  and  gilt  tea  urns,  made  of  stone  clay,  capable 
of  resisting  the  action  of  boiling  water. 

.Stone  appendages  to  offices,  with  perforated  pipe  round 
the  top  to  supply  a  constant  current  of  water  for  the 
purpose  of  washing  the  sidos. 

Artists’  grinding  stone,  and  a  mortar  and  pestle,  made 
of  vitreous  porcelain. 

Funnels  made  of  acid  proof  stone  clay.  Various  articles 
used  by  the  apothecary. 

Vases  and  card  baskets,  in  Parian  ware,  with  a  wreath 
of  flowers.  Brooches,  pins,  &c. 

Bust  of  Wesley,  from  the  original  mould,  belonging  to 
the  late  Enoch  Wood,  Esq.,  the  sculptor. 

Birds’  nest  and  bark  shape  jugs,  in  various  colours; 
red,  brown,  and  gold  lustre  porcelain,  with  silver  wreath. 
An  eau-de-Cologne  bottle. 

Dr.  Arnott’s  ventilator. 

[In  enamelling,  ground-laying  is  the  first  process  in 
operating  on  all  designs  to  which  it  is  applied;  it  is 
extremely  simple,  requiring  principally  lightness  and 
delicacy  of  hand.  A  coat  of  boiled  oil  adapted  to  the 
purpose  being  laid  upon  the  ware  with  a  pencil,  and  after¬ 
wards  levelled,  or  as  it  is  technically  termed  “bossed,” 
until  the  surface  is  perfectly  uniform ;  as  the  deposit  of 
more  oil  in  one  part  than  another  would  cause  a  propor- 
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tionate  increase  of  colour  to  adhere,  and  con.su[iH  nil) 
produce  a  variation  of  tint.  Tins  being  done,  the  colour 
which,  is  in  a  state  of  fine  powder,  1a  dusted  on  the  oiled 
ground  with  cotton  wool;  a  sufficient  quantity  readily 
attaches  itself,  and  the  superfluity  is  cleared  oil  by  the 
same  medium.  If  it  bo  requisite  to  preserve  a  panel 
ornament,  or  any  object  white  upon  the  ground,  an 
additional  process  is  necessary,  called  “  stencilling.  he 
stencil  (generally  a  mixture  of  rose-pink,  sugar,  and 
water)  is  laid  on  in  the  form  desired  with  a  pencil,  so  as 
entirely  to  protect  the  surface  of  the  ware  from  the  oil, 
and  the  process  of  “grounding,”  as  previously  described, 
ensues.  It  is  then  dried  in  an  oven,  to  harden  the  oil 
and  colour,  and  immersed  in  water,  which  penetrates  to 
the  stencil;  and,  softening  the  sugar  is  then  easily 
washed  off,  carrying  with  it  any  portion  of  colour  or  oil 
that  may  bo  upon  it,  and  leaving  the  ware  perfectly 
clean.  It  is  sometimes  necessary,  where  great  depth  of 
colour  is  required,  to  repeat  these  colours  several  times. 
The  “ground-layers”  do  generally,  and  should  always, 
work  with  a  bandage  over  the  mouth,  to  avoid  inhaling 
the  colour-dust,  much  of  which  is  highly  deleterious. 
Mossing  is  the  term  given  to  the  process  by  which  the 
level  surfaces  of  various  colours,  so  extensively  intro¬ 
duced  upon  decorated  porcelain,  are  effected.  The  “  boss'’ 


is  made  of  soft  leather. 

The  process  of  gilding  is  as  follows: — The  gold  (which 
is  prepared  with  quicksilver  and  flux),  when  ready  for 
use,  appears  a  black  dust ;  it  is  used  with  turpentine  and 
oils  similar  to  the  enamel  colours,  and,  like  them,  worked 
with  the  ordinary  camels’  hair  pencil.  It  flows  very  freely, 
and  is  equally  adapted  for  producing  broad  massive  bands 
and  grounds,  or  the  finest  details  of  the  most  elaborate 
design. 

To  obviate  the  difficulty  and  expense  of  drawing  the 
pattern  on  every  piece  of  a  service,  when  it  is  at  all  intri¬ 
cate,  a  "pounce”  is  used,  and  the  outline  dusted 
through  with  charcoal— a  method  which  also  secures  uni¬ 
formity  of  size  and  shape.  Women  are  precluded  from 
working  at  this  branch  of  the  business,  though,  from  its 
simplicity  and  lightness,  it  would  appear  so  well  adapted 
for  them.  Firing  restores  the  gold  to  its  proper  tint, 
which  first  assumes  the  character  of  “  dead  gold,”  its 
after  brilliancy  being  the  result  of  another  process  termed 
“  burnishing.”— T.  B.j 


10  Much,  Charles,  &  Sons,  Tlmlcy,  Staffordshire— 
Manufacturers. 

Soup  and  sauce  tureens,  vegetable  dishes,  dinner-plates 
Centre  pieces,  compotiers,  dessert  plates,  See.,  chased, 
painted,  and  gilt,  in  a  vaiicty  of  colours  and  choice  de¬ 
signs. 


Ewers  and  basins,  soap-boxes,  and  brush  trays  i 
various  colours  and  ornamental  styles. 

Lotus  candlesticks  and  jugs,  Albert  shape,  gilt  an 
ornamented.  A  porcelain  ornamented  candlestick  r< 
presented  in  the  cut.. 

Breakfast  bowl  and  saucer,  porcelain.  Porter  mm 
porcelain.  Slab,  painted  fruit. 

Flower-pot  and  stand,  Flora  shape  ;  acanthus  llowc 
pots,  coloured  and  gilt. 

Vases  pink  grounds,  flowers  and  gold,  chased-  Cele^l 
ground.  Chased  gold-The  Murder  of  the  Innocents;  pai 
Cleopatra  and  Anne  Boleyn,  maj-one  grounds,  chase 

nfLfWgVvmvVWiu  ^Vtraits  of  The  Queen,  and  vie 
f  the  Exhibition  Building ;  and  of  p.-ince  Albert  wit 

SSSX  W°  8t0rk  **  With  -ter  birds  p/iiutc 

.uSSST  &c"  are  ™prw“,tod  >” 


Mi-i-li  &  Suns’  Ornament. il  C-milL-stick 


Mcn"h  &  Sons'  Portrait  Vase. 


K  l  N<;  noM. 
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Weigh  ft  Sons'  Bacchanalian  Vase. 


Weigh  &  Sons'  Ornamental  Vase. 


Weigh  &  Sons’  Portrait  Vase. 

Tea-cups  and  saucers,  various  patterns.  Cake  stands. 
Gothic  font,  illuminated  and  gilt.  This  font  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  cut  in  the  next  column. 

Large  vase — history  of  Bacchus  (Parian).  Vases  Maltese 
(Parian). 

Statuettes  (Parian),  of  various  kinds;  Templar  and 
Companion;  Falconer  and  Companion;  Bather  and  Com¬ 
panion  ;  Cupid  and  Venus;  Dancer  and  Companion; 
Flora;  Prometheus. 


1 1 - 

r.  . 

hp 

||iSSi 
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Weigh  X  Sous’  Illuminated  Gothic  Pont. 


Clock,  subject,  “Night  and  Morning,”  with  a  figure  of 
Silence  on  the  top.  This  clock  is  represented  in  the  cut 
in  next  column;  and  another  in  chased  gold  (Parian). 

Wine  coolers,  Bacchanalian  (Parian  and  terra  cotta). 
Various  figures,  all  Parian. 

Heads  of  Dr.  Adam  Clarke,  Sir  Robert  reel,  Shakspenre, 
and  Napoleon. 

Cornucopias,  Cellini  candlesticks. 

3  II  2 


Butter-tub  and  stand,  pink  ground;  jugs  and  miscella 
neons  articles;  mug.  Society  of  Arts  medal.  Cups  and 


saucers. 


Set  of  jugs,  sage  ground,  inlaid  with  white.  Dinner 
plates,  ground  laid,  traced  in  gold.  Dessert  plates,  ground 
laid,  finished  off  in  gold.  Small  Parian  vase,  flowered. 


Afeigh  and  Sons'  Ornamental  Clock. 


11  Boote,  T.  &  R.,  Burslem,  Staffordshin 
Manufacturer. 

Portland  vase,  fawn  ground,  white  figures,  about  three 
feet  high ;  ornamented  by  patent  process. 

Set  of  three  Parian  vases,  ornamented  with  raised  vine, 
drab  ground,  the  largest  three  feet  high.  Another  set, 
with  groups  of  flowers,  raised. 

Parian  allegorical  group  of  figures.  Rustic  group. 

Statuettes,  in  Parian,  about  2U  inches  high,  Shakspeare, 
Milton,  Venus,  &c.  Parian  vase,  pierced. 

Pai-ian  bust  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  taken  from  the  picture 
by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 

Sets  of  Portland  and  Ely  jugs,  drab  ground,  and  white 
figures. 

Pair  of  Doi’ie  mosaic  vases,  black  ground,  with  fancy 
leaf,  &c.,  in  mazarine  blue,  traced  in  gold. 

Set  of  mosaic  jugs,  black  ground,  with  Grecian  figures, 
mazarine  blue,  traced  in  gold. 

Set  of  azuro  Grecian,  and  fawn  jugs,  &c.,  inlaid  with 
white,  traced  in  gold.  ‘ 

Sets  of  jugs: — Fawn  ground,  inlaid  with  white,  fancy, 
&c.,  traced  in  gold;  sago  ground,  Grecian  figures,  &e., 
traced  in  gold. 

The  six  preceding  articles  ornamented  by  patent  pro¬ 
cess. 

Set  of  jugs,  azure  and  sage  grounds,  border  inlaid  in 
white,  traced  in  gold. 

Ewers  and  basins: — Fawn  ground,  inlaid  with  Grecian 
figures,  See.,  cut  up ;  white  ground,  similarly  ornamented ; 
azure  ground,  inlaid  with  white,  cut  up ;  azure,  inlaid 
with  bluebell,  &c.,  in  white,  cutup;  fawn,  similarly  orna¬ 
mented;  white,  inlaid  with  black,  and  blue  bell  traced 
(the  four  preceding  articles  ornamented  with  gold  by 
patent  process) ;  white,  with  gold  bands;  ground  laid  with 
blue,  finished  with  gold,  also  with  pink,  finished  with 
gold. 

Pair  of  Coptic  vases,  black  ground,  with  fancy  leaves, 
ivc.,  mazarine  blue,  traced  in  gold  by  patent  process. 


12  Dim  mock,  Thomas,  Shelton  Potteries,  Siuffordshii'e- 

Manufaeturer. 

Table-plates,  tureens,  dishes  and  dish-covers,  of  various 
patterns  and  colours. 

Garden-seats,  japanned  and  gilt. 

Wine  cooler,  of  terra-cotta  ware ;  in  the  form  of  a  vase. 

13  Bowers,  George  Fred.,  i Inmihitls ,  Tumtall, 

Sti  iff  on  Is/i  ire — Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  ornamental  earthenware  cornices  for 
rooms,  and  wash-board,  representing  carved  oak  and 
other  woods.  Centre-pieces  for  rooms  in  same  stvle. 

Ornamental  bricks,  to  represent  carving  in  wood  nr 
stone,  and  other  decorative  work. 

These  new  articles  are  made  under  Baddeley's  patent, 
the  composition  used  being  a  peculiar  description  of 
earthenware,  and  the  process  of  “  pressing”  the  clay  into 
the  mould  is  effected  by  mechanical  power. 

Toy -ware;  saucers,  mazarine  and  gold;  cans  and  sau¬ 
cers,  and  cups  and  saucers;  green  and  gold;  also  in  inn 
rone  buff,  green  buff,  fawn  and  fawn  Greece,  and  gold; 
with  saucers  in  mazarine  red,  mazarine,  marone  buff, 
and  gold. 

Paragon  teapot,  box,  and  cream,  in  white  and  gold. 

Jenny  Lind  milk  jug,  teapot  stand,  slop  bowl,  sugar 
bowl,  butter  and  stand,  dishes,  muffins,  toast  rack,  bread 
and  butter  plate,  bowl  and  saucer,  and  egg  cup. 

Card  counter,  pink  and  gold,  black  printed  numbers. 

Jugs:  utility  edge-line  and  ornamented  spouts;  utility 
and  Greek  bouquet  sprigs,  plain;  utility  double  stripe  and 
wreath;  and  Greek,  white  and  gold. 

Mugs:  green  and  gold,  with  landscape;  mazarine  and 
gold,  with  landscape ;  roses  and  gold ;  double  landscape ; 
green  ground;  landscape  and  gold;  and  marone,  gold, 
and  flowers. 

Paragon  teapot,  gold  and  flowers;  bread  and  butter 
plate,  drab  flowers  and  gold,  Jenny  Lind;  howls  and 
saucers,  initial  J.  L. ;  French  drab  band  and  gold;  French 
green,  stripes  gilt;  and  French  marone,  flowers  and  gold. 

Teacups  and  saucers,  Victoria  embossed  and  Jenny 
Lind,  white  and  gold.  Punch  bowl,  gold  band. 

Candlesticks  in  pairs,  gilt  and  flowers,  marone  and 
gold,  and  white  and  gold. 

Flower  bottle,  flowers  and  gold.  Set  of  spills,  ma¬ 
rone  and  celestial  blue,  flowers  and  gold. 

Largo  double  and  candled  mug,  gilt,  lettered,  and 
bowered. 

Slabs:  painted  landscape,  gilt  frames;  painted  flowers, 
gilt  frames;  and  the  “  Cottage  door.” 

Dessert  plates,  gold  band  and  flowers;  salmon  and 
landscape;  gilt  and  flowers;  fawn  and  landscape;  white 
and  gold;  bouquet,  gilt;  green  and  fawn,  odd  patterns; 
green  leaves  and  flowers;  marone  and  birds;  drab  and 
flowers;  stone  and  gold;  and  marone  and  gold. 

Exhibition  bread  and  butter  plate,  muffin,  and  bowl 
and  saucer,  black;  bowl  and  saucer,  spills  and  mug,  red; 
mugs,  green,  pink,  black,  “  Present  from  London,”  and 
gilt  marone.  Teapot  stand,  “  Scinde;”  muffins  and  dish. 


14  Keys  Sc  Mountford,  The  Potteries,  Newcastle- 
under - Lyme,  Staffordshire — Designers,  I uventors, 
and  Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  porcelain  statuary: — Statuettes  of  Flora; 
Prometheus  tormented  by  the  vulture;  Venus  unrobing 
at  the  bath;  and  two  Circassian  slaves. 

Group  of  three  boys,  with  perforated  baskets  for 
dessert,  centre-piece. 

Pair  of  figures,  male  and  female,  with  glass  linings  to 
perforated  vases. 

Statuette  of  Venus  extracting  a  thorn.  Group  of  two 
dogs,  setter  and  pointer,  with  game.  Group  of  three 
greyhound  dogs.  Bacchanalian  ewer  from  the  antique. 
Claret  vase  ewer. 


Kikcdom. 
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15  Finder,  Bourne,  A  Hope,  Burslem,  Staffordshire 
Potteries — Manufacturers. 

Mazarine  blue  grounded  and  gilt  soup  tureen  and  stand. 

Cover-dish,  maroon  grounded  and  gilt  Dish,  14-inch, 
maroon  grounded  and  gilt.  Cover-dish,  mulberry  printed 
blue  enamelled,  and  gilt. 

Slop  jar,  ornamented  and  gilt.  Slop  jar,  mazarine  blue 
enamelled,  and  gilt. 

Ewer  and  basin,  maroon  ground,  and  gilt.  Ewer  and 
basin,  ornamented  and  gilt. 

Dish,  14-inch,  unique  colour,  printed,  and  gilt.  Plates, 
mazarine  blue  and  maroon,  gilt;  and  various  grounds, 
enamelled  and  gilt.  Plates  of  various  colours  and 
patterns. 


16  Anderson  &  Bettany,  Lonyton,  Staffordshire 

Potteries — Manufacturers. 

Series  of  china  cups  and  saucers,  and  dessert  plates. 

17  Ilir.niTCH  &  Hop  wood,  Lonytm ,  Staffordshire 

Potteries — Designers  and  Inventors. 

Teapot,  sugar-box,  cream-jug,  bread  and  butter  plate, 
and  cup  and  saucer;  Portland  shape,  raised  patterns,  gilt 
and  burnished. 

Specimens  of  teacups  and  saucers,  of  various  shapes 
and  colours,  with  flower,  scroll,  landscape,  and  medallion 
patterns,  in  chased  and  burnished  gold. 

Centre-piece  on  pillar,  with  embossed  vine  border; 
grapes  suspended  from  the  handles.  This  centre-piece 
is  represented  in  the  following  engraving. 


Ililditch  X:  Hopwood's  Ornamental  Centre-piece. 


Mat  blue  ground  and  landscapes,  raised  and  burnished 
gold  ornaments;  a  shell,  an  oval,  and  a  square  comport, 
in  the  same  style  as  the  centre-piece. 

[The  operation  of  “  burnishing”  is  done  by  females. 
The  tools  used  for  the  purpose,  called  “burnishers,”  are 
bloodstones,  firm  hematite  iron,  and  agates  fitted  into 
handles.  The  gold  is  first  scoured  with  line  wetted  sand, 
which  tests  the  extent  of  the  firing:  if  not  sufficient,  the 
gold  will  not  adhere;  and  if  in  excess,  the  brilliancy  will 
have  been  destroyed.  In  the  first  case,  the  ware  has 
to  he  passed  through  the  kilns  again  without  further 
labour;  but,  in  the  latter,  it  has  to  be  thoroughly  re¬ 
gilt.  After  “  sanding,”  the  burnishers  are  applied  very 
briskly,  and  immediately  produce  a  polish,  which  is 
increased  in  brilliancy  by  repeated  action.  A  cloth 
dipped  in  the  solution  of  whiting  is  occasionally  used 
to  clear  the  surface. — T.  B.] 

18  Deakin,  Edwin,  Lomtfton,  Staffordshire — 
Manufacturer. 

Silver  lustre  articles: — Mouth  ewer  and  basin;  coffee 
ami  teapots;  sugar-box  and  cream-jugs;  tea  and  breakfast 


cups  and  saucers;  toast-rack  and  egg-frame,  with  cups; 
communion  cup  with  handles,  plate,  jug  and  cover; 
sauce  tureen,  with  cover,  stand,  and  ladle  complete; 
vegetable  dish  and  cover;  candlestick  and  extinguishers; 
broth  bowl,  with  stand  and  cover;  mugs;  jugs;  mustard 
pots;  peppers;  salts,  Ac. 


19  Serjeant  &  Pepper,  Hanley,  Staffordshire — 
Producers. 

Specimens  of  engraved  patterns  for  printing  on  earth¬ 
enware. 


20  Tide,  Thomas  &  Son,  Lytch  Pottery,  Burslem, 
Staffordshire — Manufacturers. 

Pekin  shape  articles,  ewer  and  basin,  soap-box,  brush- 
tray,  Ac. 

Virginia  shape  jug,  unique,  gilt,  and  green  pebble. 

Berlin  shape,  breakfast  cup  and  saucer  set  and  bowl. 

Albany  shape  dishes,  baker  and  plates;  pearl  white 
granite. 

Virginia  shape  set,  teapot,  sugar,  cream,  cup  and 
saucer;  in  pearl  white  granite. 

Dessert  plate,  gilt.  Set  of  jugs,  Catania  shape,  tur¬ 
quoise  gilt  tracings ;  another  set,  Franklin  shape,  gilt  lines. 
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Virginia  set.  cup  and  saucer;  Celeste,  Lahore. 

Set  of  jugs,  pearl  white  granite,  Virginia  shape;  bowls 
of  the  same.  Coffee-pot  of  the  same;  Boston  shape. 

Sets,  Berlin  shape,  cup  and  saucer,  green,  and  gilt  blue. 
Albany  shape  soup  tureen,  complete,  and  sauce  tureen, 
complete,  white  granite,  gold  bands;  also,  covered  dis  i, 

&c.,  of  the  same.  ,  ,  . 

Virginia  shape,  set  tea-cup  and  saucer  and  tea-pot, 

white  granite,  gold  bands. 

2 1  Cork  &  Edge,  Queen  Street,  Burslem,  Staffordshire— 
Manufacturers. 

Tea  services  in  black,  lustre,  drab,  and  lilac  earthen¬ 
ware. 


22  Pratt,  F.  &  It.,  &  Co.,  Fenton  Batteries,  Staffordshire 
— Manufacturers. 

Terra-cotta  model  for  a  timepiece,  “  Paris  and  Helen. 

Two  Etruscan  vases,  with  figures  from  ‘  ‘  1’  laxiuan  s 
Iliad.” 

Porous  water-coolers,  plain  and  in  enamelled  colours. 

Earthenware,  printed  in  various  colours,  under  glaze, 
after  pictures  in  the  Vernon  Gallery,  & c. 

Dessert  ware,  with  the  following  subjects: — 

“The  Last  In,”  W.  Mulready,  It. A. 

“  Highland  Music,”  Sir  E.  Landseer,  R.  A. 

“  The  Blind  Fiddler,”  Sir  D.  Wilkie,  It. A. 

“  The  Truant,”  T.  Webster,  It. A. 

“The  Hop  Queen,”  W.  T.  Witherington,  It. A. 

“Cottage  Children,”  T.  Gainsborough,  R.A. 

Bread  platter,  and  cheese  dish,  picture  and  frame,  with 
Scripture  subject,  by  H.  Warren. 

Two  pictures  printed  in  colours,  under  glaze,  in  earth¬ 
enware  frames.  A  variety  of  box  covers,  and  pair  of 
ornamental  vases,  in  the  same  style. 

These  subjects  are  executed  under  the  gl  aze  by  the 
ordinary  process  of  “bisque”  printing,  each  colour  is 
produced  from  a  separate  engraving,  and  the  “transfer” 
requires  to  be  carefully  registered. 


[The  process  of  bisque  firing  is  as  follows: — The  ware 
being  finished  from  the  hand  of  the  potter,  is  brought  by 
him  upon  boards  to  the  “green-house,”  so  called  from  its 
being  the  receptacle  for  ware  in  the  “  green”  or  unfired 
state.  It  is  here  gradually  dried  for  the  ovens:  when 


ready,  it  is  carried  to  the  “  sagger-house,”  in  immediate 
connexion  with  the  oven  in  which  it  is  to  be  fired,  and  here 
it  is  placed  in  the  “saggers:”  these  are  boxes  made  of  a 
peculiar  kind  of  clay  (a  native  marl),  previously  fired,  and 
fusible  at  the  heat  required  for  the  ware,  and  of  form 
suited  to  the  articles  they  are  to  contain.  A  little  dry 
pounded  flint  is  scattered  between  them,  of  china  and 
sand  of  earthenware,  to  prevent  adhesion.  The  purpose 
of  the  sagger  is  to  protect  the  ware  from  the  flames  and 
smoke,  and  also  for  its  security  from  breakage,  as  in  the 
clay  state  it  is  exceedingly  brittle,  and  when  dry,  or  what 
is  called  “white,”  requires  great  care  in  the  handling. 
A  plate  sagger  will  hold  twenty  plates,  placed  one  on  the 
other,  of  earthenware  ;  but  china  plates  are  fired  sepa¬ 
rately  in  “setters”  made  of  their  respective  forms.  The 
“setters  ’  for  china  plates  and  dishes  answer  the  same 
purpose  as  the  “saggers,  and  are  made  of  the  same 
clay.  They  take  in  one  dish  or  plato  each,  and  are 
“  reared”  in  the  oven  in  “  bungs”  one  on  the  other. 

The  hovels  in  which  the  ovens  are  built  form  a  very 
peculiar  and  striking  feature  of  the  pottery  towns,  and 
forcibly  arrest  the  attention  and  excite  the  surprise  of 
the  stranger,  resembling  as  they  closely  do  a  succession 
of  gigantic  bee-hives.  They  are  constructed  of  bricks 
about  40  feet  diameter,  and  35  feet  high,  with  an  aper- 
turo  the  top  for  the  escape  of  the  smoko.  The 
ovens  are  of  a  similar  form,  about  22  feet  diameter 
and  from  LS  to  21  feet  high,  heated  by  fire-places,  oi 
mouths,  about  nine  in  number,  built  externally 


around  them.  Flues  in  connexion  with  these  converge 
under  the  bottom  of  the  oven  to  a  central  opening,  draw¬ 
ing  the  flames  to  this  point,  where  they  enter  the  oven: 
other  flues,  termed  “  bags,”  pass  up  the  internal  sides  to 
the  height  of  about  four  feet,  thus  conveying  the  flames 
to  the  upper  part. 

When  “setting  in”  the  oven,  the  firemen  enter  by  an 
opening  in  the  side,  carrying  the  saggers  with  the  ware 
placed  as  described:  these  are  piled  one  upon  another 
from  bottom  to  top  of  the  oven,  care  being  taken  to 
arrange  them  so  that  they  may  receive  the  heat  (which 
varies  in  different  parts)  most  suited  to  the  articles  they 
contain.  This  being  continued  till  the  oven  is  filled,  the 
aperture  is  then  bricked  up:  the  firing  of  earthenware 
bisque  continues  sixty  hours,  and  of  china  forty-eight. 

The  quantity  of  coals  necessary  for  a  “bisque”  oven  is 
from  13  to  20  tons;  for  a  “glost”  oven  from  4-j  to  6 
tons. 

The  ware  is  allowed  to  cool  for  two  days,  when  it  is 
drawn  in  the  state  technically  termed  “  biscuit,”  or 
bisque,  and  is  thou  ready  for  “glazing,”  except  when 
required  for  printing,  or  a  common  style  of  painting, 
both  of  which  processes  are  done  on  the  “bisque”  prior 
to  being  “glazed.” — T.  13.] 

Dessert  ware,  Etruscan  shapes,  in  white  and  gold. 

A  variety  of  printed  and  enamelled  dinner  ware. 

A  mazarine  blue  jar,  ornamented  in  gold. 


23  Daniku.,  A.  13.  &  R.  P.,  18  1  \ 'i;i mure  Street,  awl 
129  Xew  Bund  Street  -Designers. 

Dessert  services,  executed  at  the  Coal  brook  Dale  china 
manufactory. 

[In  these  services  is  shown  an  attempt  at  the  revival  of 
the  beautiful  pink  or  rose  colour  found  ou  the  old  p&te 
tendre  of  Sevres,  known  as  the  Rose  Dubarry.  Madame 
Dubarry  having  some  vases  executed  at  the  Sevres  works, 
the  rose  colour  was  adopted,  as  being  the  lady’s  favourite, 
in  compliment  to  her.  Colours  of  this  character  are 
usually  produced  by  combinations  of  gold  with  salt-  of 
ammonia,  to  which  sometimes  tin  and  the  oxide  of  man¬ 
ganese  are  added. — R.  II.] 


24  Earnshaw  &  Graves,  Masborough  Pattern, 
Rotherham,  Yorkshire — Manufacturers. 

Painted  biura,  exhibiting  specimens  of  Yates’  patent 
porcelain  letters. 


25  Glover  &  Colclough,  Longton,  Staffordshire — 
Manufacturers. 

Gold  and  silver  lustre  earthenware,  useful  jugs.  See. 


2(3  Bell  &  Co.,  Glasgow — Manufacturers. 

Dinner  services  in  stoneware: — Blue  printed,  landscape 
pattern,  “  Italian  lakes.”  Flowered  ware,  mulberry 
centre  with  azure  border,  “  Warwick  vase,”  registered 
pattern.  Pure  white,  gilt. 

Toilet  services  in  stoneware: — White  basin  and  ewer, 
gilt,  antique  shape;  “Diana;”  with  registered  ewer. 
Basin  and  ewer,  printed  and  coloured.  Large  basin, 
marble  pattern.  Foot-bath  and  jug,  marble  pattern. 
Large  basin,  flowered  mulberry,  “convolvulus”  pattern. 

Tea  services  and  jugs  in  stoneware  and  porcelain. 
Common  stoneware,  in  dipt,  sponged,  and  painted.  Fancy 
articles  in  stoneware,  porcelain,  and  Parian.  Scent  jar  in 
stoneware,  antique  shape,  with  Turkish  centre,  printed 
in  five  colours.  Wine-coolers,  antique  shape,  with  stands. 

Articles  in  Parian: — Small  vases,  with  figures  in  bas- 
relief,  the  body  and  handles  modelled  after  a  vase  found 
in  Pompeii.  Antique  vaso  with  upright  handles.  Jugs 
modelled  after  the  antique,  with  bas-reliefs  from  the 
Elgin  marbles,  representing  the.  Battle  of  the  Amazons. 
(Registered  shape.)  Jugs,  same  shape  but  plain,  with 
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same  subject  enamelled.  Bas-reliefs  from  the  Elgin 
marbles,  &c. 

Specimens  in  terra  cotta: — Large  vase  (Piranesi)  with 
flowers  and  scrolls  in  bas-relief.  Large  vase,  similar, 
but  plain.  Large  fluted  columns,  serving  as  pedestals 
for  these,  with  capitals  and  bases  complete.  Shorter 
columns  without  capitals. 

[A  large  proportion  of  circular  articles,  not  requiring 
ornament  or  relief  beyond  plain  curved  surfaces,  are 
“thrown  and  turned,”  Few  are  unacquainted  with  the 
wonder-working  powers  of  the  potter’s  wheel.  A  ball  of 
clay  is  placed  on  the  centre  of  the  revolving  block,  and 
by  the  simplest  manipulation  is  made  to  spring  at  once 
into  form  and  character,  assuming  at  the  operator’s  will 
any  contour  of  which  a  circular  vessel  is  capable,  the 
plastic  clay  being  formed  or  transformed  with  an  ease  and 
rapidity  almost  incredible.  Every  piece,  when  made,  is 
cut  off  the  block  by  a  wire  being  passed  under  it. 

When  the  “thrown  ware”  is  sufficiently  dry,  it  is  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  hands  of  the  “  turner,”  whose  province  it  is 
to  form  the  curves  move  truly  and  sharply,  and  to 
impart  a  uniform  smoothness  and  polish  to  the  surface. 
This  process  resembles  that  of  ordinary  wood  turning, 
but  from  the  nature  of  the  material  is  executed  with 
much  greater  facility.  The  vessel  is  fitted  upon  a  block, 
or  “chum,”  attached  to  the  lathe,  and  the  turning  is 
performed  by  thin  iron  tools,  few  in  number,  and  simple 
in  form. 

Articles  of  this  class  which  require  “handles”  are 
passed  from  the  lathe  to  the  “handler.”  These  useful 
adjuncts  are  made  by  pressure  in  moulds  of  plaster  of 
Paris,  and  after  being  sufficiently  dried  are  fixed  on  the 
vessel  with  “slip.”  The  adhesion  is  so  immediate  that 
in  most  cases  the  article  may  be  lifted  by  the  handle 
before  it  has  left  the  hands  of  the  operator.  When  the 
handle  is  fitted,  the  superfluous  slip  which  exudes  from 
the  junction  after  the  parts  have  been  pressed  together, 
is  removed  with  a  sponge,  and  the  surfaces  worked 
together,  anti  smoothed  round  with  a  small  tool,  the 
article  is  then  finished,  unless  a  “spout”  or  “lip”  is 
required,  as  in  the  case  of  teapots,  jugs,  &e.  These  are 
made  and  attached  in  the  same  manner  as  “handles.” — 
T.  B.J 


27  Whalley,  T.,  Stockton-on- Tecs —Manufacturer. 

New  compositions  for  glazing  earthenware. 

[The  materials  comprised  in  the  various  glazes  commonly 
used  for  china  and  earthenware  are  —  Cornish  stone, 
flint,  white  lead,  glass,  whiting,  & c.  These,  having  been 
ground  together  in  proper  proportions  to  the  consistence 
of  milk,  form  the  glaze.  The  process  is  effected  in  large 
buildings  termed  “dipping -houses”  (china  and  earthen¬ 
ware  being  kept  separate),  fitted  up  with  tubs  for  the 
glaze,  and  stages  for  the  reception  of  the  ware  when 
dipped,  upon  which  it  is  dried  and  heated  generally  by 
means  of  a  largo  iron  6tovo  or  “  cockle,”  from  which 
iron  pipes,  extending  in  various  directions,  convey  the 
heat  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  “houses.” 
Each  dipper  is  provided  with  a  tub  of  glaze,  in  which  he 
immerses  the  bisque  ware.  We  may  note  the  results  of 
practice  aud  experience  in  imparting  a  facility  and  dexte¬ 
rity  of  handling,  so  necessary  to  perfection  in  this  pro¬ 
cess.  The  ware  is  held  so  that  as  small  a  portion  as 
possible  shall  be  covered  by  the  fingers ;  it  is  then 
plunged  in  the  glaze,  which,  by  a  dexterous  jerk,  is 
made  not  only  to  cover  the  entire  piece,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  so  disperses  it,  that  an  equal  and  level  portion  is 
disposed  over  the  whole  surface  which,  being  porous, 


imbibes  and  retains  it.  The  ware  is  handed  to  the 
dipper  by  a  boy,  and  another  removes  it  when  dipped  to 
the  drying  or  “hot-house.”  The  glaze  is  opaque  till 
fired,  so  that  the  design  of  pattern  executed  on  the 
bisque  is  completely  hid,  after  dipping,  till  they  have 
been  submitted  to  the  glost  fire.  An  able  workman  will 
dip  about  Too  dozen  plates  in  a  day. — T.  B.J 

28  Fell,  T.,  &  Co.,  St.  liter’s  Potter;/,  R'cwcast/c-upon- 
Tync — Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  common  earthenware. 


29  Soiithokn,  William,  &  Co.,  Broseley,  near  Iron 
] 1  ridge,  Shropsh ire — Man u factum'. 
Tobacco-pipes,  of  prepared  clay,  which  gives  them  a 
more  porous  quality;  with  improved  glaze,  and  green  lip. 

29  a  Miciiell,  J.,  Calcnich ,  Truro — -Manufacturer . 
Cornish  crucibles. 

30  Jcleff,  J.  &  J.,  Redruth,  Cornwall — Manufacturers. 
Specimens  of  Cornish  crucibles.  Copper,  lead,  and 

silver  assaying  crucibles.  Tin  assaying  crucible  (black 
lead).  Jewellers’  crucibles,  three-cornered  and  round, 
and  black-lead  crucibles. 

Refiners’  pots  of  different  sizes.  Skittle  pots. 

Muffles  of  different  sizes  and  shapes. 

31  Kay,  Thomas,  Holbceh,  near  Leeds — Inventor  and 

Manufacturer. 

Pots  for  horticultural  purposes,  with  feeders. 
Self-feeding  pots.  Suspending  pots  for  orchids. 
Bordering  for  garden  walks. 

32  Mills,  John,  Leeds — Manufacturer. 
Specimens  of  Rockingham  coffee-pots  and  tea-pot.-. 

Shell  and  blue  shell  tea-pots.  Shell  jugs,  and  smeared 
black  tea-pots. 

33  Simpson,  J.,  28  Theobald's  Road — Manufacturer. 
Table,  tea,  and  dessert  services  in  earthenware.  I’l 

basins  and  toilet  ware.  Parian  statuettes. 


34  Wood,  George,  Brentford — Designer,  Inventor, 
and  Manufacturer. 

Very  large  orange-tree  garden-pots,  ornamented. 


35  Bourne,  Joseph,  Derby  Pottery,  near  Derby — 

Patentee  and  Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  articles  manufactured  from  fine  stone¬ 
ware  clay,  so  vitrified  as  to  be  equal  to  glass  for  purposes 
in  which  the  latter  is  employed. 

Garden-labels,  faced  with  white  enamel,  and  lettered 
in  black,  which,  from  their  impervious  nature,  are  well 
adapted  for  arboretums,  pleasure-grounds,  &c. 

Specimens  of  articles  made  from  the  same  stoneware 
clay,  iu  the  “biscuit,”  or  unglazed  state,  as  garden 
vases,  flower-pots,  scent-jars,  &c 

36  Sharpe,  Brothers,  &  Co.,  Swadlincote,  near 

Burton-on- Trent — Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  fire-proof  baking-dishes,  and  other  article 
of  Derbyshire  ironstone  caneware,  of  Rockingham  ware, 
both  of  native  clay;  and  of  printed  earthenware,  of  the 
clay  in  a  refined  state. 

The  characteristics  of  ironstone  caneware  are,  its  capa¬ 
bility  of  enduring  the  action  of  fire,  its  strength,  and  its 
general  usefulness. 

37  Edwards,  J.,  &  Sons,  Dale  Hall,  Staffordshire — 

Manufacturers. 

Large  Parian  vase,  and  large  earthenware  tray. 


38  Finch,  John,  6  Pickard  Street,  City  R oad- -Patentee 
with  F,  T.  Rufford  of  Stourbridge. 

Models  and  sections  of  full-sized  baths  and  wash-tubs. 
Manufactured  from  the  designs  of  P.  P.  Baly,  Esq. 
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United 


Porcelain  wash,  and  steam  tubs,  full-sized,  (dazed 
bricks  and  slabs. 

Porcelain  tile  bath  and  appendages,  with  bath-room 
fitted  up  complete,  including  Busby’s  registered  valve, 
showing  the  bath  in  operation. 

Bath-room  furniture,  including  porcelain  angular 
shelves,  hat-rails  and  pegs,  looking-glass  frame,  soap-dish, 
plugs  for  bath,  labels  numbered,  and  door  handles. 

Wash-room  furniture— porcelain  soap  shelves,  perfo¬ 
rated  shelves  and  tiles,  closet  pans,  and  glazed  pipes. 


39  Lowe,  Thomas,  40  Ely  Place,  Ifolborn— 

Painter  and  Producer. 

Table  plates,  painted  with  subjects  in  the  centre  of 
each.  Miniature  portrait  of  Her  Majesty,  after  Boss. 
Infant  John,  after  Correggio.  Jew’s  harp,  after  Wilkie. 
English  rustic,  after  Howard. 

40  Allen,  John  Milner,  14  Catharine  Street,  Strand 

— Producer. 

Tainted  and  gilt  China  dessert  plates. 


41  Sharpes  &  Cctllum,  13  Cockspur  Street,  Charing 
Cross — Designers  and  Proprietors. 

British  china  and  British  earthenware,  of  new  forms 
and  original  designs.  Dessert  services. 

British  glass,  showing  the  improvement  made  in  British 
crystal.  Decanters,  wine-glasses,  &e. 


43  Brameld,  John  Wager,  7  Coburg  Place, 

Bayswatcr — Manufacturer. 

Ice  pail  of  Rockingham  china,  gilt,  with  enamel  paint¬ 
ing  of  “Bird-trap,”  and  “Charity,”  with  snow  scenes, 
on  the  foot,  and  stem  of  green  holly  and  berries. 

Vase,  with  painting  of  “  Champion,”  after  Webster. 

Grape  basket,  with  Guava  cup  for  pine  apple,  and 
wreath  of  gilded  union  flowers  in  china. 

Pattern  cabinet  cups  ami  saucers. 

Breakfast  cup  and  saucer,  of  the  original  Rockingham 
glaze,  painted  with  flowers,  and  the  rose,  shamrock,  and 
thistle,  gilt. 

[The  Rockingham  china  was  so  named  in  compliment  to 
the  celebrated  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  to  whose  patronage 
was  due  the  introduction  of  the  very  fine  porcelain  known 
by  this  name.  This,  like  most  of  the  English  porcelains, 
consists  of  a  clay  body,  through  and  over  which  the  glaze 
is  diffused.  The  glazes  vary  very  much  in  character,  but 
they  are  usually  composed  of  silica,  potash,  and  lead,  a 
mixture  which,  being  fused,  produces  a  very  transparent 
glass. — R.  H.] 

44  Chamberlain  &  Co.,  Worcester — Designers 

and  Manufacturers. 

Tea  service  of  egg-shell  china,  with  a  medallion  of 
Shakspeare  on  each  cup. 

Communion  and  ddjehne  services,  of  pierced  or  honey¬ 
comb  china. 

Pierced  jugs,  bottles,  chalice,  cups,  and  stands. 

Portfolio  china  slabs,  with  view  of  Malvern,  and  scene 
from  “  Twelfth  Night.”  Slabs  and  frames  with  paintings. 

Adelaide  vases,  gilt,  &e.,  with  views  of  Constantinople 
and  Smyrna,  and  painting  of  various  kinds. 

Snake-handle  vases,  with  views  of  Worcester  and  Mal¬ 
vern.  Coventry  vases  with  medallions  of  Shakspeare  and 
Milton. 

Large  inkstand;  Dresden  basket;  China  bracelets  and 
brooches;  China  mortice  door-furniture. 

Vegetable  dishes  and  covers.  Sauce  tureens  and  stands. 
Breakfast  cups  and  saucers.  Tea-cups.  Dessert  and  table 
plates.  Portion  of  dessert  service — biscuit,  blue  band, 
with  views,  crests,  and  coats-of-arms. 

Gold  and  white  Dresden  baskets,  with  paintings. 

[In  17. >1,  Dr.  Wale  established  a  manufactory  hi  Worces¬ 
ter,  under  the  name  of  the  “Worcester  Porcelain  Com¬ 
pany,”  and  to  him  appears  to  be  due  the  idea  of  printing 
upon  porcelain  -the  transferring  of  printed  patterns  to 


biscuit  ware,  as  now  usually  adopted.  From  a  magazine 
in  the  Museum  of  Practical  Geology,  decorated  with  a 
portrait  of  Frederick  the  Great,  the  date  of  this  process 
appears  to  be  1757. 

The  original  Worcester  Company  principally  confined 
themselves  to  making  blue  and  white  ware,  in  imitation 
of  that  of  Nankin,  and  in  producing  copies  of  the  Ja¬ 
panese  pottery. 

Cookworthy,  of  Plymouth,  appears  to  have  carried  on 
the  business  of  a  potter,  in  Worcester,  until  1783,  when 
this  manufactory  passed  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Flight. — R.  1L] 

45  Brown,  T.  &.  M.  L.,  47  St.  Martin’s  Lane — 
Manufacturers. 

Dinner  and  dessert  plates,  specimens  of  enamelling  and 
gilding  on  stone  china. 

[Stone  china  differs  from  the  “tender  porcelain,”  as 
the  English  ware  is  termed,  in  being  a  fused  body;  the 
alkali  of  the  clays  employed  being,  by  the  beat  of  the 
furnace,  made  to  combine  with  the  silica  and  alumina. 
Enamel  colours  are  such  as  consist  of  metallic  oxides 
combined  with  an  alkaline  (lux,  which,  when  exposed  to 
a  high  temperature,  forms  a  perfect  glass. 

Alien  the  ware  leaves  the  hands  of  the  painters, 
gilders,  &c.,  it  is  carried  to  a  receiving-room  in  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  “  enamel -kilns."  The  firemen  select 
the  ware  from  this  room,  according  to  the  degree  of 
heat  they  may  require,  iunl  place  it  in  that  part  of  the 
kiln  most  likely  to  secure  it.  The  different  articles  are 
ranged  upon  stages  constructed  of  “slabs”  or  “bats,” 
supported  on  “  props,”  all  made  of  fired  clay.  The 
time  of  firing  is  from  six  to  seven  hours,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  kiln,  and  whether  it  contains  any  art  i¬ 
cles  of  unusual  size  and  hazard ;  in  which  case  the  heat 
is  brought  forward  very  gradually.  The  “ground-lay¬ 
ing”  being  executed  with  colours  less  fusible  than  those 
employed  by  the  painters,  the  ware  so  decorated  is  fired 
in  separate  kilns  at  a  higher  temperature,  a  level  glossy 
surface  being  a  great  desideratum;  and  as  gold  is  often 
used  in  relief  upon  the  “grounds,”  it  would  be  liable  to 
sink  and  lose  its  lustre,  unless  the  under-colour  had 
received  a  greater  degree  of  heat  than  is  required  by  the 
gilding.  The  kilns  are  built  of  large  fired  clay  slabs, 
made  expressly  for  the  purpose.  They  are  about  3  foot 
6  inches  wide,  4  feet  G  inches  high,  and  6  feet  6  inches 
long,  with  circular  tops,  having  Hues  beneath  and  around 
them.  The  fire-places,  or  “  mouths,”  are  at  the  sides, 
and  the  flames  passing  through  the  flues  encircle  the 
kiln  externally.  Great  care  is  taken  to  prevent  the  ad¬ 
mission  of  smoke  or  flame  into  the  body  of  the  kilns,  the 
fronts  of  which  are  closed  with  iron  doora,  having  in 
them  small  apertures,  through  which  the  firemen  occa¬ 
sionally  draw  “  trials”  of  colour  made  upon  small  pieces 
of  ware,  and  thus  ascertain,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  heat.  This  is  a  material  assistance,  hut 
being  drawn  from  one  part  only,  still  leaves  a  task  re¬ 
quiring  great  care  and  nicety  of  judgment  to  manage 
successfully.  Gold,  if  not  sulficiontly  fired,  will  wipe 
off,  and  if  over-fired  will  not  “  burnish,”  and  the  gilding 
has  to  be  repeated. — T.  B.] 

Plates,  entree  dishes,  and  soup  tureens,  en  suite. 

Tea-cups  and  saucers;  specimens  of  painting  and  gild¬ 
ing  on  porcelain.  Various  articles  in  glass. 


46  Grainger,  G.,  &  Co.,  Worcester-  Inventors, 
Designers,  and  Manufacturers. 

Dinner  and  dessert  plates.  Soup  tureens.  Vegetable 
dishes  and  covers.  Ewers  and  basins. 
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Piute,  unglazed,  to  show  the  nature  of  the  body.  Piece 
broken  in  glazing,  showing  the  fracture. 

Chemical  capsules,  of  various  shapes. 

New  ware,  called  "Semi,  or  chemical  porcelain.” 

Small  cabinet  tea  service  and  tray,  ornamented  with 
sprays  of  wheat,  in  chased  gold. 

Dessert  plate-  royal  design;  Mediaeval  font,  coloured. 
Cups,  saucers,  and  lamp,  of  Worcester  china.  Small 
jugs,  in  Parian  body. 

Cast  of  a  female  hand,  14  years  of  age,  in  Parian;  cast 
of  a  female  hand,  80  years  of  age. 


47  Rose,  John,  &  Co.,  Coalbrook  Dale,  Irunbrtdge, 
Shropsh  ire — Ma  1 1  u  faetu  rers . 

Portions  of  porcelain  embossed  dinner  services,  crimson 
and  gold,  and  turquoise  and  gold,  & c. 

Dessert-services,  Rose  du  Barry,  raised  gold  and  flowers. 
Embossed  dessert  services,  green  and  gold,  with  plants, 
enamelled.  Embossed  services,  Celeste,  gold  and  birds. 

Tea-services-  roses  in  gold  ground,  Victoria  green  and 
gold,  turquoise  ground  and  gold  border,  and  white  and 
gold. 

Tripod  dpergne,  with  pierced  basket,  Cupids,  in  Parian, 
representing  the  Seasons.  Smaller  dpergne,  supported  by 
sea-horses,  in  Parian. 

Flower-vases,  turquoise  and  gold,  supported  by  dol¬ 
phins;  also,  solid  gold  chased.  Lamp-pillar,  pink  and 
gold. 

Small  coffee  sets,  Rose  du  Barry,  gold,  &c. ;  Celeste, 
gold,  &c. 

Clock-case,  gilt,  with  figures  of  Time  and  Cupid 
(Parian). 

Elevated  flower-vase,  supported  by  dolphins  (Parian). 

Pair  of  wrestling  figures  (Parian).  Croup  of  figures  : 
subject,  "  The  Pleiades  adorning  Night  ”  (Parian). 
Basket,  supported  by  three  female  figures  (Parian).  Or¬ 
namental  ewers  (Parian).  Group  of  figures:  “ Puck  and 
companions  ”  (Parian). 

China  plates,  various  colours,  with  birds,  plants,  fruit, 
flowers,  and  heraldic  decorations. 

Large  porcelain  egg-shell  bowl  and  small  pieces,  various. 


48  Lee,  Joseph,  Potter;/,  Rotherham,  Yorkshire — 
Manufacturer. 

Sign-board,  with  porcelain  letters. 


40  Potts,  Wain  weight  W.,  Waterloo  Rouse,  Burslem, 
Sttfforilshirc — Patentee  and  Designer. 

Specimens  of  patent  cylindrical  steam  planting  on  tissue 
paper,  for  ornamenting  by  transfer,  china,  porcelain, 
earthenware,  glass,  japan  ware,  slate,  marble,  canvas, 
tin,  oil-cloth,  wood,  papier  madid,  and  room  decorations. 
The  machine  which  printed  the  first  specimen,  when  pro¬ 
perly  furnished  with  engraved  copper  rollers,  30  inches 
wide  (besides  margin),  is  calculated  to  produce  as  much 
work  for  transferring,  as  40  men  can  do  in  the  same  time  by 
hand-printing.  All  the  other  specimens  are  produced  by  a 
smaller  machine,  now  in  common  use  in  the  Staffordshire 
potteries  and  in  Glasgow,  and  is  calculated  to  do  half  as 
much  work  in  the  same  time;  but,  being  on  an  improved 
principle,  is  more  convenient  in  working.  These  ma¬ 
chines  require  only  a  man  and  a  lad  to  work  thorn,  and 
a  small  boiler  to  heat  with  steam.  The  transfer  on  oil¬ 
cloth  is  intended  to  show  that  the  common  block-printed 
oil-cloth  may  be  superseded  by  better  patterns  and  de¬ 
signs,  particularly  in  wainscots,  table-covers,  screens, 
table-mats,  &c.  The  style  of  the  engraving  in  room  de¬ 
corations  is  intended  to  show  that  historical  subjects  or 
designs  of  any  description  may  be  engraved  and  printed, 
and  then  transferred  to  prepared  canvas,  leather,  oil-cloth, 
plaster,  wood,  slate,  stone,  marble,  &c. 


50  Green,  James,  35  Upper  Thames  Street — Half- 
Proprietor  and  Agent. 

Papworth’s  registered  fountain,  manufactured  in  china 
or  earthenware,  for  large  saloons  and  conservatories,  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  higli-wator  services.  It  can  be  more  easily 
kept  clean  than  other  material,  and,  being  capable  of  a 


great  variety  of  colours,  is  ornamental  in  an  apartment. 
It  is  also  conducive  to  health,  by  preventing  undue 
dryness  of  air  from  heating  apparatus. 


51  Sherwtn,  Henry,  Wolstanton,  Nciroastlc-undcr-L  tjme 
— Designer  and  Engraver. 

Specimens  of  the  ordinary  style  of  engraving,  as  applied 
to  the  decoration  of  earthenware  manufactures.  The 
designs  are  engraved  on  table-plates,  and  represent  flowers, 
with  poppy,  wheat,  clematis,  lupin,  sweet-pea.  and  wild 
flowers.  The  plates  are  printed  by  Messrs.  Josiah  Wedg¬ 
wood  &  Sons. 


52  Loricin,  Josiah,  6S  BtXsinghall  Street — Producer. 
Patent  egg-beater. 


53  Battam,  Thomas,  2  and  3  Johnson’s  Court, 

Fleet  St rect — Producer. 

A  princess  and  a  priest  of  Bacchus;  (reverse  side)  Mi¬ 
nerva  and  Hercules:  companion  to  the  same.  Feast  of 
Bacchus.  Toilet  of  Aphrodite  :  Venus  (companion). 

Heroon.  or  tomb  of  a  hero  ;  four  figures  bringing  sepul¬ 
chral  offerings;  supposed  to  be  Orestes  and  Py lades  at  the 
tomb  of  Agamemnon. 

Hesiod  and  the  Muses,  "and  gave  unto  my  hand  a  rod 
of  marvellous  growth  of  a  laurel  bough:”  (companion), 
Venus,  "  her  honours  these  from  the  beginning.” 

Penelope  and  her  maids:  (companion),  Apollo  carried  in 
the  air  by  a  swan,  accompanied  by  two  Muses  and  a  faun. 

Tragedy  of  Orestes.  The  judges,  Orestes,  Minerva, 
Apollo,  and  Furies:  “  Go  to  those  sacred  flames,  they  will 
conduct  you  to  the  Furies:”  (companion)  a  fight  for  the 
body  of  Patroclus. 

A  hierophant  instructing  a  young  maiden  in  one  of  the 
bacchanalian  fetes,  above  a  bust  of  Bacchus. 

The  initiated  and  bacchantes  making  the  circuit  of  the 
sacred  wood. 

Two  young  men  disputing  for  the  prize  before  a  master 
of  the  games. 

Telemachus  in  search  of  his  father:  (companion),  the 
rape  of  Outhyia. 

Celebrating  the  trenreid:  (companion)  chorus  in  honour 
of  Bacchus. 

The  marriage  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne  ;  (reverse  side), 
dance  of  two  fauns  and  three  nymphs. 

Penthesilea  (queen  of  the  Amazons)  slain,  supported  by 
Achilles. 

Toilet  of  Aphrodite  (Venus.) 

Cassandra  seeking  protection  of  Minerva  (to  whose 
statue  she  clings),  from  the  violence  of  Ajax;  a  priestess 
hastening  away  in  indignation. 

The  Thymbrean  Apollo  and  Cassandra.  Iris  and  Alcu- 
raon. 

Preparation  for  a  sacred  rite:  a  faun  presenting  to  a 
priestess  the  lustral  water  which  he  carries  in  a  stitula. 

[The  class  of  works  to  which  these  examples  belong  may 
be  ranked  under  the  head  of  Reproductive  Art.  The  his¬ 
torical,  mythical,  and  domestic  events  which  they  illus¬ 
trate  form  vivid  and  instructive  records  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  ancients.  The  original  bases  which 
have  formed  the  material  in  this  series  are  amongst  the 
earliest  memorials  of  Hellenic  civilization.  The  date  of 
their  production  extends  from  the  second  to  the  fifth 
century  of  the  Christian  era.  The  diversity  and  elegance 
of  their  forms  bear  conclusive  evidence  of  the  grace  and 
beauty  with  which  a  refined  and  cultivated  intelligence 
can  mould  the  objects  which  minister  to  the  humble  and 
familiar  purposes  of  household  wants. 

Their  application  was  chiefly  to  domestic  requirements; 
and  it  being  a  custom,  connected  with  the  rite  of  burial, 
to  deposit  within  the  sepulchre  such  objects  as  the  de¬ 
ceased  had  most  highly  valued  during  life,  the  interment 
of  a  large  number  of  these  mortuary  treasures,  which  so 
graphically  illustrate  Greek  art  and  life,  resulted,  lo 
this  we  owe  the  preservation  of  so  interesting  and  nu- 
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Class  25.— CHINA,  PORCELAIN,  EARTHENWARE,  &c. 
North  Transept  Gallery. 


morous  a  series  of  these  valuable  mementos  of  archaic 
taste  and  skill.  They  are  composed  of  red  clay,  the 
figure  and  ornamental  composition  being  executed  on  a 
dark  liqyid  pigment,  worked  in  quick-drying  oils,  and 
submitted  to  a  considerable  degree  of  heat,  to  secure 
effectual  adhesion.  Amongst  the  earliest  designs  are 
placed  those  in  which  the  black  silhouette-like  figures  are 
painted  upon  the  red  or  buff  ground.  These  vases,  with 
the  figures  and  ornaments  in  red  on  a  black  ground, 
mark  the  period  when  Greek  art  was  at  its  zenith. 

In  reference  to  the  forms  of  these  vases,  it  may  be  in¬ 
structive  to  remark,  that  a  careful  analysis  of  the  best 
examples  in  the  British  Museum  proves  that  every  curve 
is  the  segment  of  a  circle;  and  it  has  been  mathematically 
demonstrated,  that  even  in  instances  where  the  most  irre¬ 
gular  diversity  of  outline  has  been  presented,  that  every 
curve  has  been  circular  and  none  elliptical.  ] 


5-4  Lipscombe,  James,  &  Co.,  93  Regent  Street — 

Designers. 

Fountain;  tho  basin  formed  of  cut  glass;  the  pedestal 
of  Carrara  marble ;  inside  of  the  basin,  on  marble  rock- 
work,  is  a  Cupid,  made  of  biscuit  china,  supporting  a 
marble  cup. 

Filtering  machine  (arabesque  pattern). 


55  Lockett,  G.,  Bleak  Hit/,  Colbridyc,  Staffordshire _ 

Manufacturer. 

Various  specimens  of  ware  exhibiting  samples  of  hand, 
kiln,  and  enamel  colours. 


50  Hudson,  J.,  Hope  Street,  Shelton,  Staffordshire — 
Manufacturer. 

Ornamental  china  figures. 


57  Emery,  F.,  Colbridge,  Staffordshire— Manufacturer. 
Colours  for  painting  on  glass  and  china. 

58  Marsh,  J.,  Longport,  Staffordshire—  Modeller 

and  Designer. 

Wine-cooler  and  bust  in  terra-cotta. 


59  Leitch  &  Hammond,  11  Mortimer  Terrace, 
Kentish  Toirn — Manufacturers. 
Registered  respirator  smoking-pipe. 


00  Hughes,  T.,  jun.,  Colbridge,  Staffordshire— 
Modeller  and  Designer. 

Bust  of  Rev.  John  Wesley,  in  Parian. 

01  Lipscombe,  F.,  233  * St  rami. 

Two  portable  fountains  and  two  scent,  jars. 


FURNITURE,  UPHOLSTERY,  PAPER  HANGINGS,  PAPIER  MACHfi 

AND  JAPANNED  GOODS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Tile  objects  contemplated  by  the  present  Class  are* such  as  pertain  to  decorative  and  domestic  uses  in  the  form 
of  furniture  exclusively  of  this  description.  All  those  articles  for  which  the  wants  or  luxuries  of  mankind 
have  created  a  demand  are  represented  in  this  Class,  and  a  lively  picture  of  the  degree  of  social  and  domestic 
refinement  attained  in  our  age,  and  also,  in  fact,  of  the  application  of  art  to  ordinary  objects,  is  thus  presented 
to  view.  The  Class  is  a  largo  one  in  regard  to  the  number  of  its  Exhibitors,  and  also  to  the  space  occupied  in 
the  Exhibition  Building.  The  articles  exhibited  present  evidences  of  a  large  expenditure  of  time  and  money, 
and  many  of  the  decorative  objects  appear  better  to  become  the  apartments  of  a  palace  than  those  of  persons 
in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life. 

The  Class  is  thus  subdivided  : — A.  Decoration  generally,  including  Ecclesiastical  Decoration  ;  B.  Furniture 
and  Upholstery;  C.  Taper-hangings ;  D.  Papier  machd,  Japanned  Goods,  Pearl,  and  Tortoiseshell  work. 

In  the  Building,  articles  belonging  to  this  Class  will  be  found  arranged  in  Areas  1.  J.  IS)  to  25,  and  L.  to 
O.  21  to  24.  These  Areas  will  be  readily  found  on  the  South  side  of  the  Eastern  Nave,  midway  between  the 
Transept  and  the  Western  Entrance.  Several  specimens  of  furniture  are  exhibited  among  the  objects  in  the 
Fine  Art  Court.  The  immense  mirrors  in  the  Avenue,  which  may  be  considered,  when  mounted  in  decorated 
frames,  as  belonging  to  this  Class,  occupy  a  prominent  position,  which  must  render  them  appreciable  to  every 
visiter.  Other  articles,  such  as  a  Corinthian  capital  in  papier  mache,  a  pianoforte,  and  a  table  in  the  same 
material,  are  likewise  placed  in  the  Western  Main  Avenue.  The  paper-hangings  are  placed  on  the  wall  at  the 
North-east  corner  of  the  Building,  on  the  Ground  Floor,  and  in  the  Gallery  above.  The  wall  decorations, 
imitation  marbles  and  woods,  blinds,  &c.,  are  placed  against  the  principal  walls  and  partitions  of  the  Building 
at  the  South  side,  East  and  West  ends,  North-east  corner,  and  in  the  Locomotive  Avenue.  In  the  Court, 
called  the  Mediaeval  Court,  arc  also  a  collection  of  articles  included  in  this  Class. 

The  number  of  different  localities  producing  such  articles  as  are  comprised  within  this  Class  is,  as  might  be 
expected,  very  considerable,  although  a  large  proportion,  from  causes  readily  intelligible,  is  derived  from  the 
Metropolis.  The  production  of  most  of  the  objects  of  furniture,  presenting  few  mechanical  difficulties,  and 
being  universally  felt  to  be  necessary,  is  carried  on  in  almost  every  locality  in  this  kingdom.  But  some  of 
those  articles  which  relate  to  decoration,  as  paper-hangings,  are  generally  made  in  the  larger  manufacturing 
towns  only.  Of  late,  Manchester  has  produced  a  large  number  of  paper-hangings,  printed  by  machinery  ;  in 
the  Metropolis,  a  higher  but  more  expensive  class  of  paper-hanging  is  made  principally  by  hand,  or,  in  other 
terms,  by  block-printing.  The  manufacture  of  papier  mache  is  carried  on  to  a  very  large  extent  at  Bir¬ 
mingham,  where  extensive  factories  have  been  erected,  which  arc  devoted  solely  to  the  production  of  a 
variety  of  objects  in  this  useful  material.  The  manufacture  is  also  carried  on  at  Wolverhampton  and  in  the 
Metropolis. 

The  amount  of  ingenuity,  of  contrivance,  and  arrangement,  which  has  been  expended  upon  furniture,  is 
scarcely  conceivable,  and  it  has  been  applied  to  the  most  common  objects  of  domestic  utility.  Tables,  couches, 
chairs,  Ac.,  have  all  received  a  share  of  this  kind  of  attention  ;  and  those  improvements  in  their  adaptation  to 
use,  which  have  been  considered  worthy  of  more  extensive  introduction,  are  illustrated  in  different  directions. 
Many  specimens  of  furniture,  formed  out  of  timber  of  extreme  antiquity,  are  exhibited.  Furniture  is,  also, 
shown,  the  material  of  which  is  new  in  its  application  to  such  purposes — as  timber  from  New  Zealand,  Ac. 
The  beautiful  varieties  of  veining  in  mahogany,  walnut,  oak,  and  other  woods,  arc  admirably  illustrated  in 
different  pieces  of  furniture  exhibited. 

Glass  has  lately  been  applied  with  some  success  in  imitation  of  marble  for  the  purposes  of  decoration.  Tire 
under  surface  is  painted  with  the  colours  and  veins  of  marble,  and  the  effect  seen  from  above  is  not  dissimilar. 
A  variety  of  paper-hangings  of  different  designs,  and  of  decorations  applied  to  apartments,  are  also  exhibited. 
The  papier  mache  articles  are  extremely  beautiful,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  are  inlaid  with  pearl  is 
interesting. 

The  appearance  of  the  entire  Class  bespeaks  a  high  degree  of  national  prosperity;  and,  while  displaying  I  he 
skill  and  taste  of  the  manufacturers,  indicates  not  less  distinctly  the  wealth  and  domestic  refinement  ol  those 
for  whose  use  the  greater  majoritv  of  the  articles  exhibited  are  unquestionably  intended. — 11.  E. 


United 
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Class  26.— FURNITURE,  UPHOLSTERY,  PAPER  HANGINGS, 
Areas  I.  J.  19  to  25 ;  L.  to  0.  21  to  24. 


1  Tiiors  &  Co.,  98  New  Bond  Street—  Designers 

and  Manufacturers. 

Gutta  percha  manufactures: — Decorations;  girandole; 
various  specimens  and  patterns  of  frames,  brackets, 
mouldings,  &c.,  gilt. 

2  Wallace,  Elizabeth,  4  Bussell  Place,  Fitzroy  Square 

— Inventor. 

Slabs  of  glass,  to  imitate  various  kinds  of  marble,  as 
Sienna,  Egyptian  green,  red  mona,  Bardilla,  yerde- 
antique,  jaspers,  porphyries,  serpentines,  &c.,  applicable 
to  walls  of  dining-rooms,  drawing-rooms,  &c. ;  plain  and 
panelled  on  ceilings,  &e.,  as  pilasters,  and  columns, 
and  inlay.  Column  of  glass,  representing  malachite, 
surrounded  by  wreaths  of  roses,  showing  the  application 
of  this  material  to  the  formation  of  pillars,  &c.  Tomb 
of  glass,  representing  marble,  showing  its  durability  and 
permanent  beauty  in  exposed  situations,  such  as  ceme¬ 
teries,  &e.  Picture  frames  and  looking-glass  frames, 
composed  of  a  surface  of  glass,  by  which  the  metal,  or 
other  material  beneath  the  glass,  is  protected  from  the 
action  of  the  atmosphere.  Articles  of  furniture,  in  which 
glass  subjected  to  this  process  is  the  principal  feature. 

When  properly  backed  up,  glass  obtains  all  the  solidity 
of  stone,  and  in  case  of  accident  is  more  readily  restored 
by  the  patent  process. 

2a  Tow  ns  he  no,  J.  E.,  High  Street,  Camberwell 

— Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Bedsteads  for  invalids,  capable  of  being  converted  into 
an  arm-chair,  with  wash-stand,  table,  and  reading-desk. 

3  Melville,  John,  04  John  Street,  Fitzroy  Square 

— Inventor. 

A  portable  self-supporting  pulpit,  with  handrails  for 
stair,  platform,  &c. 

4  Bcrrol'ghes,  W.,  A  Watts,  F.,  19  Soho  Square- 

Designers,  Manufacturers,  and  Proprietors. 
Full-sized  billiard  table  and  marking-board,  of  brown 
English  oak,  in  the  Elizabethan  style. 

5  Jackson  &  Sons,  49  and  50  Bathbone  Place — 

Designers  and  Manufacturers. 

Works  in  carton -pie  ire,  papier  macho,  and  composition, 
for  decoration  and  furniture.  Compartment  of  decoration, 
in  carton-pierre,  in  high  relief,  for  a  large  saloon.  Cary- 
atide  figure,  with  entablature  over.  String  course  of 
dolphins,  bulrush,  &c.  Large  entablature,  pilaster,  and 
console.  Large  ceiling  flowers,  of  varied  designs.  Chande¬ 
lier,  adapted  to  gas  or  candles.  Bracket,  with  group  of 


lights,  to  attach  to  walls.  French  door  ornaments,  in 
composition,  in  style  of  Louis  XIV. 

Console  table,  with  boy,  dfcc.,  in  carton-pierre.  Two 
groups  of  birds.  Alto -relievo  groups,  wild  ducks  ami  otter 
hunt  in  the  same.  Writing  case,  papier  mac  lid  covers. 
Book  covers  in  papier  machd.  Pilaster  enrichment  and 
other  specimens.  Thermometer  case,  executed  in  com¬ 
position.  Group  of  boys  carrying  lights.  Elizabethan 
pendentive  ceiling,  executed  in  carton  pierro.  Papier 
madid  enrichments.  Centre  table,  dolphins,  Ac.  Buy 
with  lily  lights,  in  carton-pierre  and  papier  madid. 

G  White  &  Parley,  4  Bathbone  Place  Designers  and 
Manufacturers. 

Model  of  a  room,  in  composition  ornament,  as  prepared 
for  the  gilder,  painter,  and  upholsterer;  including  outline 
of  design  for  carpet. 

Ladies’  work-table,  in  composition  ornament,  with  slide 
and  folding  front,  as  prepared  for  the  gilder  and  up¬ 
holsterer.  The  same  design  as  applicable  to  a  writing- 
table,  using  the  angle  boxes  for  inkstands,  wafers,  &e., 
or,  if  required,  as  a  work-table. 


7  Bl  rsill,  G.  H.,  9  York  Terrace,  Queen's  Boael, 

Hornsey  Bond,  Holloway -  Inventor. 

Telescopic  lounge,  forming  a  substitute  for  the  sofa 
bedstead  ;  made  by  J.  Rubery,  1  Goldsmith’s  Place, 
Hackney  Road. 

8  Ridge,  Benjamin,  M.D.,  Putney-  Inventor. 
Invalid  bed-carriage,  for  spinal  and  other  complaint  - . 


9  Taylor  &  Sons,  1(>7  ( ree  d  Hover  street,  Sonihwark- 
Designers  and  Manufacturers. 

Furniture  for  a  steam-ship  or  yacht's  cabin,  on  a  new 
and  condensed  form  (see  the  annexed  engraving). 

A,  walnut-wood  couch,  forming  a  bed  when  required, 
stuffed  with  the  exhibitors’  patent  cork  fibre,  to  make  it 
buoyant  when  placed  in  the  water.  Each  part  being 
made  portable,  is  immediately  convertible  into  a  floating 
life-preserver;,  and  the  whole  forms  a  floating  surface  of 
50  feet,  or  life-raft,  in  the  case  of  danger  at  sea. 

B,  walnut-wood  cabinet,  forming  a  self-acting  wash¬ 
ing-stand,  and  containing  requisites  for  the  dressing-room 
and  toilette. 

C,  walnut-wood  cabinet,  as  a  Davenport,  forming  a 
patent  portable  water-closet. 

Model  of  a  balancing  table,  for  wine,  tea,  soup,  or  any 
fluid  requiring  to  be  kept  horizontally  on  board  ship. 


Taylor  &  Son’s  Improved  Ship's  Furniture. 


A  volnafolchng  chair  and  revolving  back  American  s 

wUcS  ,  wJbSy  ’  ?“0W'  “nd  °“d 

Slab  of  artificial  marble  ofbaked  and  polished  clav  • 

tabXn?  t  Pavomen.ts>  walls  of  halls,  linings  of  l,al 
tame-tops,  trusses,  capitals,  or  cornices,  &c. 


10  Johnstone  &  Jeanes,  G7  A Tew  Bond  Street — 
Manufacturers. 

1.  A  sideboard  of  mahogany,  in  tho  Italian  style; 
each  pedestal  consists  of  an  infant  Bacchus,  with  accom¬ 
panying  attributes,  carved  with  foliage,  grapes,  hops,  Ac.; 
having  a  bacchante  and  bacchanals  as  medallions  in  the 
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Kingdom." 


PAPIKli  MACHE,  AND  JAl’ANXED  GOODS. 

Areas  I.  J.  10  to  25  ;  L.  to  0.  21  to  24. 
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centre,  and  enriched  with  appropriate  foliage.  The 
Plate  16  represents  this  sideboard. 

2.  A  patent  circular  (lining-table,  made  on  a  simple 
principle,  to  expand  from  a  small  to  a  large  size,  without 
the  aid  of  spring  or  fastening,  in  mahogany;  the  stand 
carved  in  the  Italian  style,  with  grotesque  masques,  &c. 
The  diagram  shows  the  table  in  its  closed  and  in  its 
expanded  state,  with  the  form  of  the  pieces  of  which  it 
is  composed. 


Johnstone  &  Jeanes'  Expanding  Circular  Dining  Table. 

3.  A  patent  expanding  plateau  for  the  dining-table,  in 
silver  plate,  made  with  revolving  arms  to  carry  round  the 


dessert  and  wine;  a  massive  candelabrum  forming  the 
centre  ornament ;  the  whole  ornamented  in  foliage, 
birds,  & c.  This  plateau  is  represented  in  the  Plate  42, 
p.  746. 

4.  A  carved  library  chair,  in  walnut  tree,  covered  in 
velvet. 


1  l  Sieue,  A.,  5  Denmark  Street,  Soho — Manufacturer. 

A  carved  flower  vase,  made  of  the  wood  and  metal  of 
the  Royal  George. 

13  Earp,  Edward,  15  Chester  Terrace,  Chester  Square — 
Manufacturer. 

Ornamental  rustic  oak  chair.  Miniature  chair  and  stool. 


1 4  Riddle,  Thomas,  54  Wells  Street,  Oxford  Street — 

Manufacturer. 

Invalid  wash-stand,  of  maple,  for  persons  confined  to 
bed,  forming  a  small  table  or  stand;  may  be  used  in  the 
ord.nary  way  by  attaching  the  long  turned  legs. 

15  Brown,  J.  M.  &  T.,  165  Piccadilly — Inventor. 
Patented  suspensory  chair,  forming  a  couch  or  camp 

bed.  Adapting  itself  to  every  movement  of  the  body  ; 
fitting  closely  the  back  and  loins,  and  giving  great  sup¬ 
port  and  rest  to  invalids,  or  persons  afflicted  with  spinal 
complaints  ;  it  is  also  of  essential  service  to  the  military 
profession,  from  its  portability  and  several  uses. 

16  Dixcee,  Thomas,  14  Salisbury  Place,  New  Road — 

Inventor. 

Self-swinging  cot,  or  cradle  for  infants  (or  invalids). 
Model  of  a  fire-escape. 


17  Thurston  &  Co.,  Catherine  Street,  Strand — 
Designers  and  Manufacturers. 

Slate-top  billiard-table,  with  patent  cusliions,  made  of 
Spanish  mahogany,  on  eight  massive  legs,  which,  together 
with  the  frame  and  panels,  are  carved  and  perforated  in 
the  styles  of  Elizabeth  and  Francis  I.  This  table  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  following  engraving. 

Marking-board  and  cue-rack  en  suite. 


Thurston  Sc  Co.’s  Slate  top  Hilliard  Table. 


1  8  Bi.ott,  Esther,  Wellesbonnic,  near  Stratford-on- 
A  von — Designer. 

Harlequin  chintz  cushions  stuffed  with  hair:  design, 
“England’s  choicest  flowers.” 

Sauces  of  various  kinds,  for  game,  meat,  and  made 
dishes. 


19  Wynne  &  Lumsden,  30  East  Street,  Manchester  Square 
— Manufacturers. 

Carved  oak  chimney-piece,  for  the  drawing-room  at 
Ruthin  castle,  designed  by  Henry  Glutton,  Esq.,  architect. 

Carved  oak  altar  chair,  covered  with  crimson  velvet, 
and  embroidered  with  gold,  for  St.  Bartholomew’s  church, 
Wickham ;  the  gift  of  Miss  Leigh.  Designed  by  Ewan 
Christian,  Esq.,  architect. 


20  Cattle,  J.,  Beverley — Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Elizabethan  wash-stand.  New  pattern  wash-hand  stand, 
of  English  oak,  ornamentally  turned  and  carved. 


21  The  Gutta  Percha  Company,  18  Wharf  Boad, 
City  Boad — Patentee. 

Table  and  pier  glass  iu  gutta  percha  ornament,  in  the 
natural  colour. 


22  Hutchison,  Edmund,  Jfiyh  Wycombe, 

Buckinyh  amsh  ire — Pro  ducer. 

Antique  arm  chair,  of  oak,  with  carved  ornaments, 
carved  pillars,  stuffed  silk  velvet  seat  and  arms.  The 
carved  work  executed  by  Edmund  Hutchison,  jun. 


23  Lovegrove,  H.,  jun.,  Slough,  near  Windsor — 
Inventor. 

Portable  expanding  chair,  of  cane  and  English  ash. 
By  moving  the  thumb-screw  in  the  seat,  it  is  raised  to 
any  suitable  height;  by  moving  the  other  screw,  it  is  made 
to  fold  up  altogether. 

Portable  sofa  chair,  of  cane  and  cherry-tree  wood. 
Portable  chair,  of  English  oak. 
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24  Fi.eet,  J.,  Tente.rdcn,  Kent — Inventor  atul 
Manufacturer. 

Bed-post,  specimen  of  spiral  turning  with  a  common 
lathe  and  sliding  apparatus.  Invented  by  the  exhibitor. 


25  Oku  an,  F.  C.,  Banbury — Manufacturer. 

Carved  bread  platters  for  the  dining-table.  Ladies’ 
work-table,  with  portable  needlework  frame  of  English 
walnut,  the  inside  of  sycamore. 


26  Starkev,  Thomas,  Fnrthingoc,  near  Banbiunj — 
Manufacturer. 

Table,  convertible  into  a  bedstead,  wardrobe,  bed  table, 
suite  of  drawers,  seat,  closet,  and  a  sponge  bath.  Curious 
tables  as  specimens  of  British  woods. 


37a  Gushloiv,  Thomas,  34  Newman  Street,  Oxford  Steed 
— Manufacturer. 

Specimens  on  slate,  in  imitation  of  china,  adapted  for 
table-tops.  Tea-trays  of  every  description,  in  iron,  papier 
macho,  and  other  materials. 


38  Freeman,  William  &  Charles,  London  Street, 
Norwich — Designers  and  Manufacturers. 

An  ornamental  cabinet,  secretary,  and  bookcase, 
carved  in  walnut  wood  and  ebony. 

The  design  of  this  cabinet  is  mixed,  and  combines  a 
variety  of  figures — griffins,  cherubim,  &c. 

It  is  represented  in  Plate  98. 


39  Puxley,  William,  Norwich — Designer  and 
Manufacturer. 


27  Everest,  John,  Tunbridge,  Kent — Manufacturer. 

Patent  ottoman,  convertible  into  a  chair,  with  com¬ 
mode  enclosed.  Invented  and  patented  by  Everest  and 
Osborne,  Tunbridge,  Kent. 


Ornamental  flower-table,  slate  top,  illustrated  with 
painted  views  of  Norwich;  carved  maple,  and  knotted 
oak-wood  border,  decorated  composite  pedestal  and 
claws;  with  a  dial  affixed  (detached  lever),  showing 
the  time  on  the  top  of  the  table. 


28  Rose,  Elizabeth,  Oxford — Producer. 

Screen  embossed  on  both  sides,  convertible  into  a  chess 
table. 


29  Shack  lock.  G.,  Bolsover,  near  Chesterfield,  Derbyshire 
— Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Carved  chair  of  native  oak,  illustrating  by  a  series  of 
heraldic  devices  the  descent  of  the  present  Royal  family 
of  England  from  their  Saxon  and  Norman  ancestors, 
commencing  with  the  arms  of  Edward  the  Confessor. 


30  Lyon,  W, ,  Marlborough,  Wiltshire — Producer. 

Iron  compressed  bedstead. 

Compressed  chairs  and  table. 

Agricultural  machine,  constructed  to  plough,  sow. 
manure,  and  roll  the  land  in  succession. 

Stove,  to  bake,  roast,  boil,  broil,  fry,  heat  plates,  8k., 
all  at  the  same  time. 


31  Geake,  Thomas,  Sherborne,  Dorset — Designer  and 
Manufacturer. 

Model  of  an  extending  dining-table,  on  an  improved 
principle. 


32  Horne,  Robert,  41  Gracechurch  Street— 
Manufacturer. 

Registered  drawing-room  decoration.  Oak  decoration 
for  a  dining-room  or  library.  Samples  of  dark  knotted 
i>uk,  pollard  oak,  maple,  and  satinwood,  for  paper- 
hangings. 


33  Foster,  George,  East  Retford,  Nottinghamshire— 
Designer  and  Painter. 

Panel  for  wall  decoration,  painted  in  encaustic.  Panel 
in  imitation  of  inlaid  wood,  for  doors  of  drawing-rooms 
and  decorated  apartments. 


34  Hudson,  John,  East  Retford,  Notts— Proprietor. 

>  Rustic  chair,  designed  and  made  by  William  Marsh,  of 
Retford,  of  knots  of  wood  taken  from  trees  grown  in 
Sherwood  forest. 


<>.>  Lambert,  >S.,  East  Retford,  Nottinghamshire — 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Mahogany  easy  chair,  with  new  aud  simple  mode  of 
adjustment. 
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Fisher,  James  Whiting,  Calvert  Street,  Norwich - 
Manufacturer. 

Loo-table,  in  veneer,  <4  English  growth,  viz.,  walmi 
tree  curls,  and  intersected  with  laburnum  tree,  star 
centre,  and  border.  It  can  bo  taken  to  pieces,  ready  f 
packing  m  case,  in  a  few  minutes.  5 


40  Fonnkreau,  Kate  G.,  Ipswich — Inventor  and 

Designer. 

Octagon  box,  in  imitation  of  inlaid  wood,  applicable 
to  pianofortes,  See. 


41  Haxbury,  Louisa  Emily,  Ipswich — Designer. 

Slab,  in  imitation  of  marble,  supported  by  carving  in 
wood,  representing  a  globe,  surmounted  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales’s  coronet,  inscribed  with  the  motto  “  Ich  dien.” 
Produced  by  rubbing  painters’  brushes  on  a  piece  of 
board,  after  ordinary  use  for  a  twelvemonth,  and  then 
making  a  level  surface  with  pumice-stone;  and  finishing 
with  a  coat  of  varnish. 


42  Ringham,  FL,  (Dtr  Street,  fjiswirh --■Manufacturer. 

Rood  screen,  carved  in  oak  for  a  church  in  Surrey. 
The  design  by  Joseph  Clarke,  Esq.,  architect.  1M  Strat¬ 
ford  Place,  Oxford  Street,  London. 

Group  of  wheat  and  poppies,  carved  in  lime-wood.  A 
study  from  nature. 


43  M  hytk,  W .,  Banffshire — Producer. 

Table  aud  work-table. 


44  Bates,  Thomas  Horrod,  St.  Albans,  Herts— 
Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Rustic  loo  table,  supported  by  four  pillars,  tlio  top 

rcTTm'’0  crow,w'  tlu'  lotters  V-  R-  t!ie  borough  arms 
.  ,St‘  A!h‘??s\*c-,  composed  of  upwards  of  four  thousand 
pieces  of  English  wood-oak,  maple,  hazel,  willow,  and 
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Abbott,  J.,  Horse  and  Groom,  Crouch  Street, 
Colchester —  Producer, 
inlaid  pentagon  table.  Inlaid  table  with  carved  pedes¬ 
tal,  the  sole  work  of  the  exhibitor,  by  trade  a  blacksmith. 

46  Cheek,  William,  Saffron  Walden,  Essex— 
Designer  and  Maker. 

EJxmy  cabinet  inlaid  with  ivory,  a  repository  for  small 
cimos.ties,  as  coins,  medals,  and  jewels,  forming  a  central 
piece  of  furniture  with  six  facades  or  fronts,  three  with 
open  drawers,  and  three  inclosed  with  doors,  each  division 
being  separated  by  column  and  pilasters.  The  plan  is 
an  intersection  of  ovals,  convex  and  concave,  with  drawers 
between  each  pedestal. 

Ebony  cabinets,  inlaid  with  Ivory,  of  hexagonal  shape 
partS  °n  61X  8i<1C8’  Wit  h  ri8inS  for  secret 


48  Garthwaite,  W.,  Darlington — Producer. 
Imitations  of  various  woods,  in  painting. 
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49  Riddett,  George,  Hyde,  hie  of  Wight — Inventor 
and  Manufacturer. 

Patent  reading-table,  by  which  an  invalid  in  a  reeum 
bent  posture  can  read  with  as  much  facility  as  when  sit 
ting;  it  forms  also  a  music-stand,  tabic,  or  screen. 


50  Eyi.es,  Henry,  31  Broad  Street,  Bath -  Designer 
and  Manufacturer. 

An  English  pollard-oak  table,  supported  by  four  dol¬ 
phins  entwined  with  foliage  of  oak,  and  ornamented  with 
various  other  English  devices;  in  the  centre  of  the  top  is 
a  porcelain  star,  with  Prince  of  Wales's  plume,  garter, 
See.  The  china  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Chamberlain  & 
Co.,  of  Worcester. 

English  walnut-tree  easy  chair,  with  porcelain  panel  in 
the  back,  round  which  is  carved  the  rose,  shamrock,  am 
thistle,  surmounted  by  a  lion,  and  ornamented  with 
marquetrie.  The  seat  of  crimson  satin,  embroidered  with 
the  royal  arms. 

English  walnut-tree  drawing-room  chair,  with  porcelain 
panel  in  the  back,  ornamented  with  marquetrie,  white 
satin  seat,  embroidered  with  the  rose,  shamrock,  anc. 
thistle. 


52  Heasman,  Walter,  GO  Middle  Street,  Brighton — 

Inventor. 

Model  of  a  circular  roller-bliud  of  improved  construe 
tion. 


53  Palmer,  Richard,  Brighton — Manufacturer. 
Specimens  of  mahogany  and  oak -staining  on  deal. 


54  Nye,  E.,  Mount  Ephraim,  Tonbridge  Wells — 
Manufacturer. 

Marine  table;  a  mosaic  of  110,800  pieces,  composed  of 
the  following  woods  in  their  natural  colours:  English — 
barberry,  acacia,  oak,  laburnum,  sycamore,  walnut, 
white  holly,  grey  holly,  laurel,  and  oak  and  birch  in  a 
state  of  partial  decay  ;  Foreign — tulip,  bar,  natural 
purple,  beef,  cocus,  black  ebony,  green  ebony,  Madagas¬ 
car,  satin,  canary,  fustic,  orange,  partridge,  and  rose¬ 
wood. 

Chromatrope  tabic;  a  mosaic  of  129,500  pieces,  com¬ 
posed  of  tbe  following  woods  in  their  natural  colours: 
English — barberry,  white  holly,  grey  holly,  laburnum, 
plum,  oak,  yew,  chestnut,  hawthorn,  furze,  broom,  laurel, 
lilac,  acacia,  birch,  walnut,  and  oak  and  birch  in  a  state 
of  partial  decay;  Foreign —tulip,  king,  black  ebony, 
green  ebony,  palmyra,  partridge,  prince’s,  canary,  Botany 
Bay  oak,  beef,  fustic,  orange,  zebra,  cam,  bar,  and  natu¬ 
ral  purple.  Design:  birds  (North  American),  grosbeak 
and  Baltimore  oriole. 

Book-stand,  with  drawer.  Designs: — Butterfly,  native 
of  Africa  and  India,  name  Tphias  lucippe — a  mosaic  of 
11,000  pieces  of  English  and  foreign  woods  in  their  natu¬ 
ral  colours;  and  butterfly,  native  of  Amboyna,  name  1  a- 
ncssa  jnliana- — a  mosaic  of  12,000  pieces  of  English  and 
foreign  woods  in  their  natural  colours. 

Work-box;  the  centre  is  a  mosaic  of  15,000  pieces  of 
English  and  foreign  woods  in  their  natural  colours,  and 
represents  a  portion  of  the  ruins  of  Baykatu  Abbey,  near 
Tunbridgo  Wells,  the  property  of  the  Marquis  Camden. 


55  Calder,  John,  4  James  Street,  Bath — Designer 
and  Manufacturer. 

Circular  revolving  dining-table,  of  walnut,  with  port¬ 
able  sweep-flaps  ;  the  centre  part  revolves,  while  the  out¬ 
side  portion,  or  flaps,  remain  stationary. 

5G  Horsfall,  Mrs.,  ITawksworth  Hall,  Bradford — 

Producer. 

Group  of  flowers  painted  on  marble  in  gilt  frame. 

57  English,  Edmund  Francis,  Bath — Designer  and 
Manufacturer. 

Pedestal  cabinets,  composed  of  ebony  and  various 
Italian  marbles,  relieved  with  gilded  mouldings.  Iho 
fronts  of  tho  drawers  of  Florentine  mosaic. 


Ebony  bracket-sconces  for  lights,  relieved  with  trikline 
and  malachite. 

Suspending  cabinet,  made  of  English  oak  enriched 
with  carving  and  gilding. 

Cabinet  nest  of  drawers,  of  English  oak  and  ebony. 

Console  table,  tho  stand  modelled  from  an  original 
design. 


59  Palmer,  Henry,  5  and  G  James  Street,  Bath- 
Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Registered  loo-table  in  walnut  wood;  the  stand  carved  in 
bold  relief,  in  the  Italian  style,  with  dancing  boys ;  strength 
and  lightness  of  outline  are  combined.  Occasional  table, 
rn  suite.  Sideboard,  in  English  dark  oak,  carved  in  re¬ 
lief,  in  the  Italian  style,  with  emblematical  representa¬ 
tions  of  the  four  seasons,  Sec. 


61  King,  C.,  Tonbridge  Street,  New  Hoad — Producer. 
Decoration  window. 


G2  Clarke,  &  Co.,  29  West  Street,  New  lload  End,  Leeds — 
Inventors. 

Covering  for  the  walls  of  apartments.  It  is  made  upon 
the  wall,  and  presents  the  appearance  of  superfine  cloth. 
Its  surface  is  entirely  seamless,  whatever  be  the  size  or 
shape  of  the  room. 


G2a  Holland,  W.,  &  Sons,  Stained  Glass  Works, 

St.  John's,  Warwick — Manufacturers. 
Imitations  of  inlaid  marbles,  in  wood  decorations  and 
table  tops. 


G3  Hall,  Theodosia,  1  Baring  Place,  Exeter — 
Designer  and  Executor. 

Cheval -screen,  ornamented  with  a  group  of  flowers  from 
nature,  and  intended  to  illustrate  a  new  stylo  of  working 
in  Berlin  wool. 


G4  Azulay,  Bondy,  Botherhithe — Inventor. 

A  Berlin  pattern,  printed  in  one  colour,  from  which 
needlework  of  various  colours  and  shades  can  be  worked. 
On  a  sheet  of  paper  are  glued  single  threads  of  wools, 
the  shades  of  each  colour,  in  rotation.  The  colours  are 
lettered,  and  the  shades  numbered;  the  squares  in  the 
pattern  aro  then  filled  in  with  a  number  and  a  letter, 
according  to  the  particular  shade  of  colour  required. 

New  pattern  for  dissecting  puzzles ;  the  pictures  in 
geometrical  figures. 


G5  Tanner,  W.,  3  Harrington  Place,  Bath — Producer. 

Carved  rigo  and  pollard  oak  eabiuet,  style  Francis  I. , 
adapted  for  a  drawing-room. 

G6  Stopher,  T.,  Saxmnndham — Designer  and 
Manufacturer. 

Reading,  writing,  and  dressing  desks. 

67  Herbert,  W.,  Market  Street,  Oxford— Designer 
and  Manufacturer. 

Occasional  table,  of  British  oak,  the  growth  of  Stanton 
St.  John  Wood,  near  Oxford. 

Reading-table,  with  elevating  top,  of  British  oak,  of 

same  growth.  , 

Cabinet,  also  of  Stanton  oak,  combined  with  glass  and 
or-molu.  Tho  interior  adapted  for  papers,  coins,  jewels, 
&c.  The  work  of  two  deaf  and  dumb  youths,  and  tho 
ornamental  part  carved  by  a  person  similarly  circum¬ 
stanced.  The  castings  are  by  Messrs.  Marsh,  of  Dudley, 

Staffordshire.  ......  ,  . 

Cabinet,  of  Oxfordshire  walnut,  with  similar  combina¬ 
tion  of  wood  and  glass.  ,  ,  .  . 

Lounging-chair,  of  Stanton  oak.  The  back  can  be  raised 

or  depressed  at  pleasure. 
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GO  Hockendon,  .T.,  15  King  Street,  Oxford — Inventor 
and  Manufacturer. 

University  telescope  reading-table,  capable  of  being  ad¬ 
justed  to  any  height. 

70  Spiers  &  Sox,  102  &  103  High  Street,  Oxford— 
Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  decorated  papier  mache,  consisting  of 
tables,  cabinets,  fire  and  hand  screens,  albums,  writing- 
portfolios,  desks,  envelope-cases,  work-boxes,  card-trays, 


panels  for  internal  decorations,  & e.  ;  ornamented  with 
views  of  Oxford  and  its  neighbourhood.  Upwards  of 
100  subjects  are  introduced,  consisting  principally  of  the 
colleges,  public  buildings,  college-walks  and  gardens, 
and  general  views  of  the  city. 

Specimens  of  University  inkstands. 

An  ornamental  fire-screen  of  papier  mach<5,  with  a  view 
in  Oxford,  the  Martyrs’  Monument.  This  screen  is 
represented  in  tho  following  engraving. 


Spiers  S:  Son's  Ornamental  P.ipier  Mache  lire -Screens. 


71  Heywood,  Higginbottoms,  Smith,  &  Co.,  Hyde 

Road  Works,  Manchester,  and  62  Watting  Street — 
Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  registered  paper-hangings,  manufactured 
by  machinery,  in  which  fourteen  cylinders  were  em¬ 
ployed;  the  cylinders  employed  can  bo  made  to  produce 
a  still  greater  number  of  colours,  and  each  colour  is  made 
to  fall  precisely  into  its  proper  place. 

72  Warner,  M.  R.,  Stanton  JJarcourt,  Witney — 

Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Rustic  table,  inlaid  with  1851  pieces  of  ivy  wood. 


73  Woodman,  H.  G.,  Melksham — Inventor. 
Carpet  strainer. 


74  Potter,  C.  H.,  &  E.,  Over  Darurn ,  Blackburn,  and 

30  Budge.  Row — Designers  and  Manufacturers. 
Patent  paper-hangings,  with  registered  designs.  Ry 
this  invention,  upwards  of  ten  colours  arc  produced  by 
machinery  and  blocks. 

75  Johnston  &  Co.,  Quay  Street,  Bristol—  Designers 

and  Manufacturers. 

Improved  straw  mattress  for  lath  and  iron  bedsteads. 


76  Spurrier,  C.,  Bristol — Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Cabinet  chiffonniero  of  walnut  wood,  carved  centre. 

A  vase  of  flowers,  of  pearl  inlaid  in  ebony,  the  ends 
open  with  plate  glass. 
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Easy  chair,  with  self-adjusting  back  and  leg-rest,  co¬ 
vered  with  satin  damask. 

New -shaped  ottoman,  spring  stuffed  in  brocatclle. 

77  Burton,  Miss,  Edinburgh — Producer. 
Picture-frame  ornaments,  made  of  embossed  leather. 


78  Jones,  Arthur  Jas.,  135  Stephen's  Green,  Dublin — 
Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Series  of  Irish  bog-yew  decorative  furniture,  designed 
to  illustrate  the  history,  antiquities,  animal  and  vegetable 
productions,  &c.,  of  Ireland. 

No.  1,  a  cabriolet  sofa,  with  chimeras  at  front  com¬ 


posed  of  head  of  Irish  wolf  and  hoof  of  the  giant  deer, 
both  animals  now  extinct.  The  back  surmounted  by 
war  trophy,  with  badge  of  the  order  of  St.  Patrick.  The 
pillows  in  form  of  shamrock,  covered  in  Irish  tabinet. 

No.  2,  an  occasional  table,  the  top  curvilinear  and 
moulded,  presenting  a  fine  specimen  of  the  delicate  and 
beautiful  figure,  close  grain,  and  susceptibility  of  high 
polish  of  the  bog-yew.  The  frame  and  pillars  elaborately 
carved  :  bards’  heads  at  four  corners.  The  centre  of  the 
stretcher  ornamented  by  a  group  representing  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  wolf  by  the  Irish  wolf-dog.  The  massive  pillars 
and  claws  enriched  by  scrolls,  foliage,  rose,  shamrock, 
and  thistle.  This  table  is  represented  in  the  cut,  with 
the  timepiece  mentioned  in  No.  12,  placed  upon  it. 


.1  ines’s  Irish  li  jg- yew  Orcas 

No.  3,  a  circular  table,  exhibiting  a  similar  fine  speci¬ 
men  of  the  wood,  supported  on  tripod,  decorated  with 
Irish  harp  and  crown,  fruit,  flower-work,  &c.  The  frame 
under  top  elaborately  carved,  and  antique  moulding  on 
the  edge. 

No.  4,  a  teapoy:  this  article,  forming  a  receptacle  for 
foreign  produce,  has  been  designed  to  represent  the 
ancient  commerce  of  Ireland :  accordingly,  a  figure  of 
Commerce  is  placed  on  the  summit,  surrounded  by  the 
exports  of  Ireland.  Emblematical  bustos,  copied  from 
Flaxman’s  figures  on  the  south  front  of  the  Custom¬ 
house,  Dublin,  representing  the  four  divisions  of  the 
earth,  embellish  the  four  corners;  and  behind  each,  on 
the  lid  of  the  teapoy,  are  groupings  characteristic  of  the 
military,  scientific,  and  literary  genius  of  the  four  great 
divisions  of  the  ancient  world.  The  intennediate  spaces 
contain  specimens  of  their  most  remarkable  vegetable 
productions.  The  front  panel,  in  bas-relief,  represents 
Hibernia  inviting  Commerce  (symbolized  by  a  Tyrian 
merchant-galley)  to  the  shores  of  Ireland  :  she  is  seated 
beneath  the  basalt  cliffs  of  the  Giant’s  causeway, — .the 

. 
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Dial  Table  and  Timepiece. 

giant  deer  on  the  heights.  The  article  being  specially  a 
lady's  piece  of  furniture,  the  appropriate  legendary  ballad 
of — 

“  Rich  and  rare  were  the  gems  she  wore,” 

by  Thomas  Moore,  Esq.,  furnish  three  scenes  to  enrich 
the  other  fronts.  The  support  of  this  teapoy  presents 
the  chase  of  the  giant  deer  by  wolf-dogs  :  the  animal 
appeara  bounding  through  the  oak  forest  and  suddenly 
entangled  by  his  antlers — the  dogs  rushing  to  their  prey. 
The  cut  (p.  736)  represents  this  teapoy. 

No.  5,  an  omnium,  containing  three  plateaus,  on 
massive  and  carved  base  and  claws,  from  which  rise 
two  end  standards,  formed  by  an  Irish  spear  entwined 
with  shamrocks;  a  tray  round  three  sides  of  top,  enriched 
by  open  foliage-work  of  ivy,  arbutus,  yew-tree ;  old  round 
castles,  copied  from  existing  ruins,  connect  the  corners. 
This  omnium  is  represented  in  the  cut  (p.  736),  sur¬ 
mounted  by  No.  6,  a  statuette  of  Her  Majesty. 

No.  6,  a  statuette  of  Queen  Victoria  ornaments  the 
top  of  tiie  former  article.  Her  Majesty  sits  on  a  chair 
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Jones's  Irish  Bog-yew  Teapoy. 


Jones’s  Irish  Bog-yew  Omnium  and  Statuette. 


of  state,  holding  a  sceptre  of  peace  in  her  right  hand, 
and  in  her  left  a  wreath  composed  of  rose,  sham¬ 
rock,  and  thistle.  The  British  lion  supports  the  throne 
on  the  right,  couchant  upon  the  imperial  shield;  and  the 
Irish  wolf-dog  on  the  corresponding  side  looking  up  with 
attachment  to  the  Queen,  his  fore-paws  resting  on  a 
heart-shaped,  shield  engraved  in  Irish  characters,  Cuxhltt 
Machree,  “  Vein  of  my  Heart.”  A  canopy  composed  of 
the  antlers  of  the  giant  deer,  with  tresses  of  shamrock,  i 
surmounts  the  chair. 


No.  7,  an  omnium  to  match  the  former  one. 

No.  8,  a  statuette  of  Brian  Boroighme,  “  Brian  iWu,” 
monarch  of  Ireland,  surmounts  this  article.  He  is  repre¬ 
sented  on  the  victorious  field  of  Clontarf,  with  his  battle- 
axe  in  his  right  hand,  in  an  attitude  of  defiance,  and  in  the 
act  of  trampling  upon  the  broken  Danish  banner  and 
ensign.  The  monarch  appears  in  the  appropriate  costume 
and  armour  of  his  time  ;  the  wolf-dog  reposing  on  the 
shield  after  the  battle,  with  the  sun-burst  beaming  forth, 
emblematic  of  better  days,  is  among  the  accessories. 

bo.  9,  whist  table.  The  pillar  and  claws  carved  with 
rose,  shamrock,  and  thistle,  scrolls,  foliage,  &o. 

No.  10,  loo  table  to  match. 

No.  11  lady’s  work  table,  supported  by  crest  and 
antlers  of  the  Irish  giant  deer.  A  collar  of  sham 
rocks  terminates  the  bust.  A  bouquet  of  Irish  wild 
hewers  enriches  the  front  of  the  pit.  The  top  displays 
the  vanegated  and  beautiful  figure  of  the  Irish  bog 


No.  12,  a  table,  or  bracket-stand  for  timepiece.  From 
the  base  rises  an  oak  tree,  whose  branching  foliage  forms 
the  receptacle  for  the  clock.  On  the  right  hand  is  a 
figure  of  Hibernia  leaning  with  one  hand  on  the  head  of 
the  wolf-dog,  and  from  the  other  depends  a  scroll, 
inscribed  with  the  national  motto,  Erin-go-briujh,  or 
“  Ireland  for  ever.”  On  the  left  hand  is  a  figure  of  Time, 
with  expanded  wings,  and  whose  scythe,  made  of  Irish 
silver,  lias  inscribed  on  the  blade,  in  Irish  gold  letters, 
another  national  motto,  Fnnqh-au-lkmijhlatjh,  “  Clear  the 
Way.”  The  block  on  which  it  rests  is  constructed  for  a 
barrel  organ  to  perform  six  old  Irish  airs,  and  rests  upon 
winged  globes,  emblematic  of  the  world  itself  passing 
away  with  the  lapse  of  time. 

The  timepiece  has  its  dial  of  Irish  fine  gold,  and  the 
hands  of  Irish  silver;  the  hours  are  marked  by  Irish 
diamonds,  and  the  minutes  by  Irish  pearls;  a  beautiful 
specimen  of  Irish  malachite  of  copper  forms  the  centre. 
The  clock,  and  the  blade  of  the  scythe  of  “  Time,”  were 
manufactured  by  Messrs.  West  and  Son,  goldsmiths  and 
jewellers,  College-green,  Dublin.  This  timepiece  is  re¬ 
presented  standing  upon  the  occasional  table  No,  2. 

No.  13,  pair  of  pole  fire-screens,  on  tripods  composed 
of  three  bustos  with  helmeted  heads ;  surrounding  pillar 
and  pole,  terminating  with  copy  of  an  antique  bronze 
spear  head — the  original  in  Royal  Irish  Academy's  Mu¬ 
seum.  The  mounts  consist  of  chivalric  shields  enriched 
with  bustos,  scrolls,  rose,  shamrock,  and  thistle.  The 
looking-glass  panels  form  the  field  on  which  is  sculptured 
iu  demi-relief,  on  the  one,  the  ancient  Irish  kern,  or 
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light-armed  warrior;  and  on  the  companion  the  gallow- 
glass,  or  heavy-armed  warrior.  These  fire-screens  are 
represented  in  the  annexed  cut. 


Jones's  Irish  Bog-yew  Fire-screens. 

N<>.  14,  a  t'auteuil,  or  arm-chair.  Chivalric  bustos  of 


Jones's  Trisli  Bog  yew  Arm-chair. 

ancient  Irish  warriors  form  the  outline  of  the  back,  and 


the  ancient  arms  of  Ireland,  as  given  on  the  authority  of 
Sir  William  Botham,  Bart.,  are  in  the  centre.  The  elbows 
of  the  chair  formed  by  wolf  dogs — one  at  ease  and  re 
cumbent,  with  the  motto  on  the  collar,  “  Gentle  when 
stroked  ;”  the  other  irritated,  with  the  counter  motto, 
“  Fierce  when  provoked.”  This  chair  is  represented  in 
the  preceding  cut. 

No.  15,  a  specimen  drawing-room  chair.  To  match  the 
above;  one  of  a  set  of  eight,  the  remaining  seven  being  in 
progress. 

No.  Hi,  a  semicircular,  or  horseshoe  wine  table,  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  harp  of  Brian  Boru  and  bacchanalian 
standards.  The  screen  at  the  back  ornamented  by  satyrs, 
grapes,  and  foliage,  vases  of  fruit,  and  the  badges  of  the 
three  principal  orders  of  knighthood,  the  Prince  of  Wales’ 
Plume  in  the  centre,  and  the  St.  George  conspicuous 
above.  In  the  centre  of  the  screen  is  an  historic  sculpture 
in  high  relief,  representing  the  punishment  of  inhospi¬ 
tality,  or  the  abduction  of  the  young  St.  Lawrence,  heir 
of  llowth,  by  Granuwaile,  the  Irish  princess,  on  her 
landing  at  llowth,  when  returning  to  Ireland  from  the 
Court  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Granuwaile  having  landed 
proceeded  to  the  castle  for  refreshment,  when  the  gates 
were  closed,  and  the  gate-keeper  informed  her  the  family 
were  at  dinner,  and  no  person  could  be  admitted.  Retir¬ 
ing  in  disgust  and  irritation,  and  proceeding  to  the  shore, 
she  met  with  a  child  in  care  of  attendants,  who,  on  in¬ 
quiry,  proved  to  be  the  young  heir  of  Howth  :  she  imme¬ 
diately  ordered  her  attendants  to  seize  the  boy:  a  sturdy 
sailor  conveys  him  to  the  boat  at  the  stern  command  of 
Granuwaile;  the  female  attendants  are  in  grief  and  dis¬ 
may;  the  young  heir  is  conveyed  away  to  the  west  of 
Ireland,  and  not  restored  for  fifteen  years;  and  then  only 
on  condition  that  the  gates  of  Howth  Castle  shall  never 
be  closed  at  the  dinner  hour,  a  condition  which  is  fulfilled 
to  this  day.  The  scene  of  this  remarkable  transaction  is 
laid  at  the  old  landing-place  of  Howth,  the  spot  where  it 
actually  occurred,  and  the  point  of  view  selected,  is  where 
the  late  King,  George  IV.,  first  set  foot  on  Irish  ground. 
The  hill  of  Howth  forms  the  background;  Lord  Howth’s 
castle  being  to  the  right  of  the  spectator.  The  leading 
objects  on  the  acclivity  of  the  hill,  and  the  ruins  of  the 
old  abbey  church,  are  shown. 

Stretching  out  to  the  left,  Ireland’s  Eye,  with  its  con¬ 
spicuous  and  picturesque  craggy  cliffs,  is  depicted  from 
nature.  Around  this  picture,  forming  a  sort  of  frame, 
are  objects  in  keeping  with  marine  scenery,  shell-work, 
coral,  fishing  apparatus,  & c. 

From  the  centre  of  the  screen,  projects  an  ornate  rota¬ 
tory  coaster,  composed  of  rich  clusters  of  grapes  and 
foliage,  and  traverses  the  inner  semicircle  of  the  table. 
Arising  from  the  coasters  are  two  aerial  figures,  the  Irish 
fairy  man  and  woman,  supporting  an  ancient  Irish 
meather,  and  pointing  to  the  national  motto  inscribed 
thereon,  dead  miUe  failte,  “  A  hundred  thousand  wel¬ 
comes.” 

The  ancient  Irish  entertained  a  strong  superstitious 
belief  and  reverence  of  “  Fairies,”  or  “  Good  People,” 
attributing  virtues  and  vices,  with  their  corresponding 
rewards  and  punishments,  to  their  influence;  so  that  every 
propensity,  whether  bad  or  good,  resulted  from  their 
enchantment.  They  are  represented  on  the  coaster  as 
exercising  their  bewitching  power  to  tempt  the  lovers  of 
the  “pure  blood  of  the  grape”  to  exceed  due  bounds. 
In  this  period  of  their  progress  they  appear  in  celestial 
forms  and  with  captivating  smiles;  but  having  accom¬ 
plished  their  purpose,  they  are  capable  of  assuming  the 
most  malignant  and  hideous  aspects,  and  inflicting  deadly 
punishments. 

I  No.  17,  a  sarcophagus  wine-cooler,  or  garde- vine,  sculp¬ 
tured  on  the  four  sides,  and  enriched  with  bacchanalian 
bustos  at  the  four  corners,  and  also  with  fruit,  foliage, 

|  and  appropriate  emblems.  A  figure  of  Hibernia  orna- 
j  meats  the  top,  with  the  accessories  of  wolf-dog,  harp, 

{  &c.  The  top  is  constructed  to  elevate  by  an  improved 
]  sliding  stem  and  spring  catch.  This  wine-cooler  is  repre* 

|  seated  in  the  cut  on  next  page. 

No.  18,  music  temple.  The  ancient  and  modern  Irish 
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Jones  s  ui>h  Ho^-yesv  (Jnrde-vin,  or  Wine-cooler. 


being  passionately  fond  of  music,  a  decorative  piece  of 
furniture  embodying  this  characteristic  required  import- 
ance  ancl  prominence;  and,  therefore,  the  ancient  palace 
of  1  ara  is  selected  as  the  proper  theatre  in  which  to  dis¬ 
play  this  subject,  its  balls  having  been  celebrated  by  the 
ancient  Irish  poets  as  the  scenes  of  music  and  festivity 
A  statuette  of  Ollamh  Fouldla  (Ollav  Folia),  the  founder 
of  the  Irish  monarchjq  as  also  of  the  palace  at  Tara,  n.c. 
Too,  naturally  surmounts  the  temple.  He  is  represented' 
m  bis  capacity  of  monarch  and  lawgiver,  delivering  the 
laws  to  the  Irish  nation:  with  his  left  hand  he  points 
to  heaven  as  the  source  of  his  authority  and  inspiration, 
wh.le  m  his  right  he  holds  forth  the  beechen  boards 
on  which  are  inscribed  passages  from  the  Brehon  laws’ 
engraved  in  the  ancient  Irish  character,  and  of  which  the 
following  is  a  translation.  The  38th  section  of  the 
Brehon  laws : — 

“  Seven  things  boar  witness  to  a  king’s  improper  con¬ 
duct  :-an  unlawful  opposition  in  the  senate ;  an  over¬ 
straining  of  the  law;  an  overthrow  in  battle;  a  dearth* 

C0W8;  bU8ht  of  fruit?  blight  of  seed  in  the 
gi  ound.  1  liese  are  seven  candles  lighted  to  expose  the 
nusgovernment  of  a  kino-.”  1 

He  is  seated  on  the  Ha  fail,  or  enchanted  stone,  now 
reputed  to  be  deposited  in  Westminster  Abbey  he  sits 
m  the  centre  of  a  platform,  repve,„nting  all 
Inch  is  mapped  out  under  him,  the  coaat-li„e  eriiibitiim 
pi  omment  scenery  of  the  four  provinces.  The  panel  in 
fiout  represents  in  relief  the  opening  of  the  trienni-il 
convention  at  Tara  (see  Four  ^1^6  297)  in  The 
reign  of  Cormac,  “Ulfada,”  or  “  LmKeiml  ”  h  tha 
early  part  of  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  era  and 
anterior  to  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the 
dand.  Cormac  sits  in  the  centre  of  the  hall,  surrounded 
hy  ten  principal  officers  of  state,  who  always  accompan  ed 
the  monarch  on  state  occasions,  viz.  the  arch  E 

chtf?r 'f 1Gd  by-  h”  lon"  ,'nbes  and  wand  or  staff-  the 
chief  brehon,  or  judge,  with  his  book  of  the  law-  and  the 

0.  ef  noble,  with  his  sword  of  state;  the  port  and  the 

ihe  I"  6  l0ft-°f  the  moQ^h,  with  theirils 

tlie  state  physician,  with  his  rod  and  serpent  coiled-  tij 

tt\SreL'fh  "T  h„°f 

. *  nouaenokl  with  wands,  m  the  rear  riu,„  c 

IHLkS  )T> tMr  S „tL ' IS 

Munster — on  the  left  YdTh  J-mSs-Upper  and  Lower 

the  throne  The'  k,^  ^  km? Connaught  behind 

princes,  and  hard,, 

grouped  in  their  annninf  .A  .  i  .  e  kingdom,  are 

arms  of  the  kings  are  aftLed^^601]'6  positions:  the 

spective  view  is  given  of  a  hall  \q a,"d  a  per‘ 
b  u  oi  a  nail  o0  feet  wide  and  430  feet 


long,  crowded  with  the  august  assembly.  At  the  opening 
ot  the  triennial  convention,  Cormac  is  making  a  short 
oration,  and  all  eyes  are  turned  to  him  in  silent  and 
respectful  attention. 

The  opposite  panel  represents  the  harpers  in  Tara  Hall 
performing  before  the  monarch  and  his  queen,  who  are 
seated  on  a  chair  of  state,  with  the  young  prince  leaning 
across  their  knees;  a  canopy  formed  by  the  fossil  antlers 
•and  skull  of  the  giant  deer  supports  the  drapery ;  the  sun¬ 
burst  is  embroidered  on  the  back;  heralds  and  a  body¬ 
guard  surround  the  king,  and  three  maids  of  honour 
stand  behind  the  queen;  the  harpers  enthusiastically 
strike  their  lyres;  an  opening  in  the  drapery  discovers 
the  undulating  hills  of  Tara,  and  a  round  tower  appears 
in  the  distance;  the  celebrated  chandelier  is  suspended 
m  the  hall,  and  a  miniature  decoration  of  musical  instru¬ 
ments  ornaments  the  wall;  the  medallion  portrait  at  the 
right  end  of  the  temple  is  that  of  Onaoi,  playing  on  his 
crowth,  the  first  musician  who  accompanied  the  sons  of 
An  leal  us  to  Ireland;  the  portrait  on  the  left  is  Carolan, 
who  may  be  regarded  as  the  last  of  the  Irish  bards.  His 
portrait  is  a  copy,  by  permission,  from  an  original  in  the 
possession  of  Sir  Henry  Marsh,  Bart.,  and  which  is 
allowed  to  be  a  correct  likeness;  both  these  medallions 
are  encircled  by  a  wreath  composed  of  oak,  arbutus,  and 
s  amioc’s,  1  he  statues  at  the  four  cornel's  are  personi- 
hcations  of  vocal  music,  as  it  applies  to  war,  pastoral  life, 
the  drama,  and  devotion. 

'I  he  standards— the  one  emblematical  of  warfare,  the 
other  of  pastoral  life  ;  the  one  presents  a  knight  of  the 
twelfth  century  leaning  on  his  battle-axe,  attracted  by  a 

o-o L°fJhe  ,C0l!rtT0f  that  age  playing  on  her  guitar;  a 
g  oup  of  ancient  Irish  armour  and  weapons  of  war  com- 

eoimt.^10!  8tandard;,  .The  corresponding  one  presents  a 
wo  <1,a?nf.1  'Vth  h®r  nulk-pail,  and  an  Irish  peasant, 
well-fitted  in  his  dress  of  Irish  home-made  frieze.  The  rc- 
maming  part  of  the  standard  consists  of  a  beehive,  sheaf  of 

i  -STU!fc-1?  imPlements,  and  some  of  their  peaco- 
U  and  industrial  products.  The  bases  of  the  standards 
jjfj 'ns™yed  with  ornaments  from  the  harp  of  Brian 
,  i ■  ,The  ^retcher  connecting  the  standards  presents 

aceomn^lT  1  R?cw?t  Iri*h  ™sical  instruments, 
whoso  MC<  ou  c|t^er  hand  by  the  mermaid  and  banshoe, 

r  andvVrJaff0rd  lar«e  «»bject-matter  for  the 
«  TtcW  f.  '  ba".ad,8:  *"•  >e«en<ja,-y  tale,.  The  lower 
forU  e™  orxhmeilte.l  the  centre  by  a  bunch  of  , ban,. 

V  rndT  hf  which  are  the  letter. 

m«ort„l  ',Tfo  l’y  “  trtl?  lovcl'"  knot>  »ml  ‘he  .late  1801 
.1  he  four  curious  antique  letters  E  R  I  N 

KeUCs°P^ one r™rn  ornamenta1  capital  letters  i„  the  Book  of 
Rolls -one  of  the  most  ancient  Irish  manuscripts 

4  ho  whole  subject  forms  a  sort  of  chronological  series, 
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commencing  700  years  B.c.,  the  date  of  the  foundation 
of  the  Irish  monarchy — touching  the  flourishing  state 
of  the  kingdom  under  Cormae — passing  through  the 
chivalric  age  of  the  crusaders,  and  ending  with  the 
present  agricultural  ago  of  Ireland — the  memorable  year 
1851. 


79  Mechi,  Jons  J.,  4  Leadcnhall  Street — Manufacturer. 

Articles  in  Coromandel  wood,  Spanish  mahogany,  rose¬ 
wood,  ebony,  papier  maehd,  Russia  leather,  &c.,  orna¬ 
mented  with  gold,  silver,  cut  glass,  mother-of-pearl, 
carving,  &c. 

An  ornamental  and  inlaid  bagatelle  table,  represented 
in  the  following  engraving. 


Mechi's  Ornamental  ami  inlaid  Bagatelle  Table. 


A  lady’s  work-table,  fitted  with  every  requisite,  and 
highly,  ornamented,  represented  in  the  next  engraving. 


Mechi’s  Ornamental  Work-table. 


Writing  and  dressing  cases,  work-boxes,  work-tables, 
tea-chest,  despatch  -  box,  stationery- cabinet,  knitting 
boxes,  &c. 


80  Medcalf,  Francis,  98  Bride  Street,  Dublin — 

Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Cabinet  of  oak,  grown  on  the  estate  of  Earl  Fitzwilliam, 
Coolatin  Park,  county  Wicklow,  with  top  of  Connemara 
marble,  from  the  quarries  of  Ballinahinch,  county  Galway. 
The  standards  represent  the  Genius  of  Painting,  with 
palette  and  brushes;  Sculpture,  with  unfinished  model; 
Science,  with  compass  and  chart;  and  Literature,  with 
open  book  and  pen;  supported  on  shoots  of  palm.  The 
branches  continuing  round  the  frieze  are  entwined  with 
fruit,  flowers,  &c.,  to  the  centre,  and  hang  in  festoons  at 
each  end.  In  the  centre  of  the  frieze  is  represented 
“The  Choice  of  Hercules;”  on  the  back  Peace  and  Plenty 
supporting  a  wreath  of  shamrocks,  medallion  likenesses  of 
H.M.  the  Queen  and  H.R.H.  Prince  Albort,  surmounted 
by  Fame,  and  at  the  ends  are  Commerce  and  Industry. 

81  Moixoy,  Thomas,  Bailout,  Dublin — Producer. 

A  rustic  chair. 

_ 

82  Calvert,  George  (late  Burman  &  Calvert), 

Huddersfield — Painter. 

Painted  decoration  in  imitation  of  mahogany,  oak  (light 
and  dark),  satin-wood,  and  maple. 

83  Aggio,  G.  H.,  Colchester — Producer. 

;  White  and  gold  ottoman,  embossed  wood  and  silk,  in 
j  glass  case. 

'  84  Fletcher,  Edwin,  Royston,  near  Barnsley— 
Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Washable  paper-hangings,  colours,  granites,  marbles, 
and  stone. 

85  Hold,  Amos,  Ardsley,  near  Barnsley — Designer 
and  Carver. 

1  Pine  frame  for  looking-glass,  carved  with  fruit,  flowers, 
and  birds.  English  oak  letter  press,  carved  with  a  bumh 
of  grapes. 
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87  Allan,  D.,  Sloane  Street,  Chelsea— Inventor. 

The  registered  raelior;  an  appendage  for  chairs,  to 

hold  gloves,  fans,  bouquets,  See.,  while  ladies  are  at 
dinner.  _ 

88  Gaunt  &  Son,  Wortley,  near  Leeds— Inventors 

and  Manufacturers. 

Decoration  for  library,  dining  and  drawing  rooms. 
Durable  and  fixed  colours. 


89  Law  &  Sons,  Monkiecll  Street — Manufacturers . 
Specimens  of  decorative  paper. 

90  Collinson,  George  Croyser,  Doncaster,  Yorkshire 

— Manufacturer. 

Hall  or  library  chair,  of  fossil  oak,  found  in  making  a 
cut  from  the  river  Don,  near  Doncaster,  Yorkshire,  in 
1848;  carved  to  represent  oak  branches,  leaves,  & c. 


91  Innes,  Elizabeth  &  Susanna,  Castle  Street, 

M on t rose,  Scotland — Designers . 

Screen,  with  rosewood  frame,  four  feet  four  inches 
high,  the  glass  thirty-three  by  twenty-five  inches.  The 
screen  is  white  watered  silk,  with  wreaths  and  basket  of 
flowers,  intended  to  display  the  colours  and  plumage 
of  the  feathered  tribes  The  design  is  new ;  the  flowers 
represent  a  variety  of  different  kinds,  from  the  passion¬ 
flower  to  the  snow-drop.  The  plumes  that  adorn  the 
little  crown  near  the  top  of  the  screen  are  obtained  from 
the  crest  of  the  peacock.  The  feathers  in  the  screen  are 
all  obtained  from  birds  of  the  county  of  Forfar.  The 
frame  was  made  by  Messrs.  F.  J.  &  F.  Japp,  Montrose. 


92  Dinham,  Annie,  Camelford — Proprietor. 
Fancy  work-table,  veneered  with  tulip-leaves. 

93  Cameron,  G.,  11  Shepherd's  Market,  Mayfair — 

Producer. 

Specimens  of  decorations. 

9,5  Haselden,  William,  Chelsea — Designer. 

Specimens  of  designs  for  paper. 


96  Crawford,  James,  242  Stobcross  Street,  Glasgow — 
Designer,  Inventor,  and  Manufacturer. 

A  mirror,  composed  of  plane  tree,  made  by  the  exhi¬ 
bitor. 


97  Newton,  W.,  226  Ai-gyll  St.,  Glasgow — Proprietor, 

Designer,  Inventor,  and  Manufacturer. 
Loo-table,  composed  of  nearly  7,000  pieces  of  foreign 
woods.  Several  relics  in  pieces  of  wood  from  the  Royal 
George,  old  London-bridge,  Wullie’s-mill,  birks  of  Aber- 
feldy,  broom  of  Cowden  Knowes,  Queen  Mary’s  box,  old 
Glasgow-bridge,  500  years  old,  Glasgow’  cathedral,  &c. 

Table,  composed  of  18  different  kinds  of  wood,  all  the 
pieces  are  inlaid. 

Chiffonni6re,  composed  of  above  4,000  different  pieces  and 
1 8  different  kinds  of  foreign  woods,  representing  the  Queen 
and  Prince  Albert.  Fourteen  relics  of  wood. 

Tea  caddy,  with  profile  of  Her  Majesty  at  18  years  of 
age,  composed  of  1,340  pieces  of  wood. 

98  Imrie,  Peter,  Perth — Manufacturer. 

Circular  loo  table,  on  pillar  and  claw,  made  of  the  root 

of  a  larch  tree  raised  near  Murthly  Castle,  Perthshire. 


99  Alexander,  John  Tod,  Maxwelltown,  Dumfries— 

Producer. 

Ornamental  garden  chair  of  roots  and  branches  of  the 
oak. 

Picture-fi'ame  of  roots  and  branches  of  the  laburnum- 
tree,  for  a  Scotch  romantic  scene,  with  huntsmen  and 
game. 

100  Hay,  J.  &  J.,  Aberdeen — Designers  and 

Manufacturers. 

Gilded  and  emblematic  national  picture-frame. 


01  Scrymgeour,  Henry,  George  Street,  Edinburgh 
— Designer  and  Manufacturer, 

Model  for  a  British  state  bed,  with  canopy,  Elizabethan 
style.  The  entire  framework  of  the  bed  with  canopy  is 
carved  ill  pine  and  plane  tree,  and  the  materials  used  in 
the  upholstery  are  chiefly  of  Scottish  manufacture.  The 
blankets  are  of  the  finest  Cheviot  wool,  and  the  sheets  of 
finest  Tweed  linen.  The  canopy  is  made  to  extend  at 
deasure,  and  is  shown  partly  extended.  The  roof  is 
ventilated  by  tubes,  terminating  in  the  cross  at  the  top  of 
the  crown. 

102  W arrack,  Harriet,  Dec  Street,  Aberdeen- 

Designer. 

Ornamental  fire-screen . 


103  Ker,  W.,  New  Inn  Yard,  Tottenham  Court  Road 

Producer. 

Table  and  table  top,  inlaid. 


1 04  Barrie,  John,  Edinburgh — Designer  and  Producer. 

Carved  book-tray,  executed  by  a  ploughman,  in  the 
evening,  by  candle-light,  after  working  hours  without 
the  aid  of  any  model  or  design,  the  use  of  any  instrument 
or  machinery,  but  a  penknife. 


105  Wood,  J.,  Col  ling  wood  Street,  Blachfriars — 

Producer. 

Table-top,  & c.  in  marquetrie. 


106  Lithgow  &  Perdie,  60  Hanorer  Street,  Edinburgh 

—  Designers  and  Producers. 

Specimen  of  panel  for  a  decorator’s  saloon;  style— 
Renaissance. 

One  ceiling  and  two  wall  panels  for  an  ingoing;  style 
— Louis  Quatorze. 

General  design  of  corridor,  for  which  the  preceding 
articles  were  executed,  showing  the  position  of  the 
details. 

Sketch  for  drawing-room  decoration;  style — Pompa¬ 
dour,  time  of  Louis  Quinze. 

Drawing-room  decoration,  painted  in  distemper — The 
seasons. 

Drawing-room  ceiling,  painted  in  distemper;  style- 
Rococo. 

Two  painted  chess,  in  imitation  of  mosaic  and  buhl. 

Panel  in  imitation  of  buhl;  decoration  for  library 
walls,  &c. 

Decoration  in  imitation  of  inlaid  marbles,  for  entrance 
halls,  &c. 

107  Ross,  Daniel,  11  Norton  Place,  Edinburgh — 

Producer. 

Carved  oak  sideboard,  with  a  figure  on  each  door,  re¬ 
presenting  Plenty,  and  one  on  the  back  surrounded  by 
fringe  and  foliage.  Strong  portable  chair. 


108  Bonnar  &  Carfrae,  Edinburgh — Manufacturers. 
Specimens  of  painted  decorations. 


109  Carson,  William,  Stirling,  Scotland — Designer. 
Specimens  of  wood  painted  in  imitation  of  mahogany, 

maple,  and  oak. 

110  French,  Gilbert  J.,  Bolton — Designer,  Producer, 

Manufacturer,  and  Proprietor. 

Velvet  cover  for  communion-table,  with  cushions, 
service-books,  carpet,  and  wall -hangings;  the  ornamental 
devices  are  of  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  Altar  vest¬ 
ments  of  crimson  velvet,  with  corresponding  kneelers, 
service-books,  linens,  and  wall -hangings.  Episcopal  chair, 
after  an  ancient  example  in  York  Minster.  Fair  linen 
cloths,  for  communion-table,  damasked.  Ecclesiastical 
banners  of  the  provinces  of  Canterbury  and  York.  Kneel¬ 
ing  hassocks  for  benches  and  pews.  Heavy  curtains  for 
church-doors,  to  supersede  inner  doors. 
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I  I  1  1  illing,  E.,  B  radshawgate,  Bo/Ion — Manufacturer. 

Ornaments  made  of  a  new  combination  of  known 

materials  for  interior  decorations  for  ceilings,  walls, 
picture-frames,  window-cornices,  See.,  exhibited  for  te- 
nacity,  lightness,  and  facility  in  working. 

I I  2  Bland,  Matthew,  2  Broad  Street,  Halifax _ 

Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Sideboard,  ornamented  in  representation  of  the  vine. 


113  King,  William  Atkin,  Whitehaven — Designer, 
Inventor,  and  Manufacturer. 

Aldobrand  Oldenbuck’s  Cabinet,  from  Sir  Walter 
Scott’s  story  of  The  Antiquary,  made  from  three  varieties 
of  British  oak  grown  in  Cumberland. 


114  Carmichael,  John,  William  Street,  Workington, 
Cumberland  -Designer  and  Producer. 

Carved  oak  chair  of  novel  design,  with  birds  and  foliage; 
the  arms  two  rampant  lions,  cut  out  of  the  root  of  oak  ; 
the  seat  and  back  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  and 
embroidered  by  George  Haines,  Esq.,  Grosvenor  Row, 
Chelsea. 

1  15  Mills,  T.,  Bradford,  Yorkshire — Designer  and 
Manufacturer. 

Hall  table  and  hat-stand  combined;  table  supported  by 
two  Roman  winged  lions,  with  carved  front,  marble  slab 
for  top,  umbrella  recess,  and  water  receptacle.  The  whole 
cut  in  solid  mahogany,  and  decorated  with  other  orna¬ 
ments. 

Drawing-room  chair,  carved  in  solid  mahogany  and 
gilt;  ornamented  at  top  with  the  rose,  thistle,  and  sham¬ 
rock;  having  the  seat  covered  with  fine  satin  damask; 
with  a  bouquet  of  flowers  woven  in  silver. 


110  Drew,  D.,  Truro,  Cornwall. — Producer. 
Rustic  table  and  two  stools. 


1  1  7  IIarrold,  Thomas,  Hinckley,  Leicestershire — 
Manufacturer. 

Table  with  revolving  top,  made  of  a  curiously  gnarled 
oak,  grown  in  Warwickshire,  supposed  to  be  many  cen¬ 
turies  old.  Upwards  of  six  hundred  figures  fantastically 
formed  by  the  natural  curl  in  the  grain  of  the  wood 
appear  on  the  surface  of  this  table.  In  the  centre  a  group, 
supposed  to  resemble  Adam  and  Eve,  the  Serpent,  and 
the  Tree.  _  __ 

1  18  Wood,  John,  59  Milk  Street,  Bristol — Manufacturer. 

Marquetrie  table  of  inlaid  woods,  containing  a  repre¬ 
sentation  of  the  battle  of  the  Nile.  This  table  is  5  feet 
in  diameter,  the  body  being  composed  of  walnut  wood, 
and  the  inlaid  pieces  comprising  a  great  many  varieties  of 
wood,  few  of  them  being  dyed.  It  contains  a  picture  of 
the  Greenwich  pensioner  describing  the  battle,  the  flags 
of  the  various  British  ships  engaged,  and  some  of  the 
vessels  displayed  in  action;  also  Fame  crowning  Nelson. 


120  Matiiieson,  R.  R.,  Stirling,  Scotland— Designer. 

Plain  deal  lobby-table  top,  painted  in  imitation  of  va¬ 
rious  marbles.  In  the  centre  are  the  Royal  arms;  in  the 
angles  those  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  the  Duke  of  Mont¬ 
rose,  the  Marquis  of  Breadalbaue,  and  the  Earl  of  Marr; 
on  the  inner  panel,  those  of  Lord  Abercrombie  and  the 
Provost  of  Stirling. 


121  Grundy,  J.  Clowes,  4  Exchange  Street,  Manchester 
— Designer  and  Manufacturer 

Frames  in  gold,  designed  for  the  engravings  of  Sii 
Edwin  Landseer’s  “  Peace  and  War.”  . 

A  frame  designed  for  water-colour  drawing,  with  tinted 
spandril  to  suit  the  subject;  adapted  for  drawing-room 
or  boudoir. 

A  frame  designed  for  a  tableau  of  studies  of  various 
styles  by  an  artist  in  water-colours,  and  adapted  for 
drawing-room  or  boudoir. 


A  frame  designed  for  two  drawings  of  different  forms, 
in  two  compartments.  A  frame  designed  for  a  single 
drawing,  differently  ornamented,  with  tinted  mat.  A 
circular  table,  in  gold,  the  top  of  which  displays  seventy- 
four  landscapes,  painted  in  oil  by  J.  B.  Pyne — views  from 
nature,  the  centre  one  being  a  view  of  Clifton.  A  frame, 
composed  of  the  vine,  adapted  for  fine  engravings.  A 
frame  designed  for  Sir  Edwin  Landseer’s  portrait  of  the 
Queen  and  children.  A  light  panel  frame,  with  tinted 
spandril,  designed  as  a  simple  frame  for  water-colour 
drawings.  A  semicircular  topped  frame  for  drawing-room, 
composed  of  lilies  of  the  valley,  See.  A  frame  for  drawing 
in  chalk  (Lady  Blessington,  by  1).  Maclise,  R.A.),  with 
flower  sides.  A  frame  designed  for  Lawrence’s  engraved 
portrait  of  Sir  R.  Peel.  A  light  frame,  with  ivy  entwined, 
adapted  for  chalk  drawings.  A  panel  frame  (for  study 
of  “  Manchester,”  by  D.  Cox),  showing  tinted  mat  inside. 
A  frame  adapted  for  old-master  drawings,  composed  of 
fruit  and  flowers.  An  elliptical  frame,  designed  for 
Eastlake's  “  Christ  weeping  over  Jerusalem.”  A  frame 
designed  for  Raffaelle’s  iC  Madonna  della  Seggiola,”  with 
lily  top  and  palm  base.  A  light,  panel  frame,  with  tinted 
mat,  for  drawings.  A  small  frame,  intended  for  portrait 
of  Burns. 

Portfolio  chair  and  prie-dieu,  made  of  walnut-tree,  by 
Joseph  Leeming  Grundy,  130,  Regeut-street. 


122  Doveston,  George,  100  King  Street,  Manchester — 
Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Ebony  bookcase,  carved  in  relief,  with  brass  door 
frames,  and  plate  glass  ;  the  frames  made  by  Messrs. 
Cope  and  Collinson,  of  Birmingham, 

Boudoir  chair  of  carved  ebony,  upholstered  and  covered 
with  crimson  silk  velvet. 

Bijouterie  cabinet  in  tulip  and  king  woods,  with  Sbvres 
china  panels  in  doors. 

Occasional  table  in  walnut  and  tulip  woods,  with  mar¬ 
quetrie  top. 

Shaped  circular  table,  in  marquetrie  and  tulip  wood. 


1 23  Mouslky,  C.  E.,  Haunton  Hall,  Tamirorth — 
Producer. 

Mahogany  table-top  14  ft.  3  in.  by  5  ft.  3  in.  wide,  in 
one  slab. 


124  Steevens,  John,  Taunton — Designer  and 
Manufacturer. 

Carved  and  ornamented  cabinet. 

This  cabinet  represents,  in  four  male  figures,  the 
periods  of  youth,  manhood,  maturity,  and  old  age,  whilst 
other  four  (female)  figures  are  representative  of  the 
seasons.  All  the  figures  are  rendered  complete  by  a 
carved  lion’s  foot  at  the  bottom  of  each,  and  above  the 
feet  is  a  connecting  frame  to  make  that  portion  of  the 
stand  perfect.  Between  the  figures  of  Spring  and  Summer 
are  carved  flowers  and  fruit  in  profusion,  emblematical  of 
the  seasons;  it  represents  the  all -important  fact  that 
time  flies,  by  an  hour-glass  borne  on  the  wings  of  a 
splendidly -carved  eagle,  and  suspended  from  the  bird’s 
beak  are  the  letters,  curiously  wrought,  forming  “  Tempos 
fugit.”  This  rests  on  a  globe,  representative  of  the  earth, 
which  is  half  sunk  in  a  shell  of  water,  overflowing  the 
wheel  of  time,  and  shedding  on  fruit  and  flowers  its 
refreshing  dew.  The  space  between  the  figures  of  Autumn 
and  Winter  is  filled  with  carvings  of  the  chrysanthum, 
holly,  ivy,  and  autumn  fruit,  entwined  with  consummate 
skill  and  taste.  The  garland,  or  festoon,  which  is  carried 
through,  aud  sustained  as  before  stated  by  each  of  the 
four  figures,  is  composed  of  every  flower  indigenous  to 
Taunton,  and  introduced  emblematically  to  the  time  in 

which  they  severally  bloom.  ,  .  ,  ,  .  , 

Above  the  figures,  aud  resting  on  their  heads,  is  a  stand 
or  frame  to  receive  the  top  part  containing  the  drawers, 
doors,  & c.  Over  the  head  of  Youth,  in  this  frame,  is  a 
basket  of  strawberries,  cherries,  raspberries,  and  early 
fruit,  surrounded  with  leaf-work,  enclosing  a  panel  of 
needlework,  covered  with  bent  plate  glass. 
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Over  the  head  of  a  carved  figure,  representing  Sum¬ 
mer,  is  a  basket,  containing  currants,  strawberries,  goose¬ 
berries,  apples,  pears,  peaches,  and  other  fruits,  enriched 
with  leaf-work,  the  lily  and  the  rose  completing  the 
centre.  Between  the  Summer  and  Autumn  baskets  and 
a  panel  are  mottoes. 

The  autumn  basket  contains  grapes,  pears,  filberts,  See., 
surrounded  with  leaf-work.  The  panel  of  needlework 
next  appears  for  Winter,  and  over  the  head  of  the  winter 
figure,  is  placed  a  basket  of  walnuts,  medlars,  &c.  The 
cabinet  contains  about  eighty  drawers,  in  fine  walnut 
wood,  enriched  with  fuschia  drops  in  silver,  and  coral 
beads  for  drop  handles;  the  wood  work  is  relieved  with 
silvered  plate  glass,  also  small  doors  with  plate  glass  for 
needlework,  in  wild  flowers.  This  completes  the  interior 
of  the  frame. 

The  exterior  represents  three  carved  doom,  in  fine 
relief:  over  Spring  and  Summer  is  the  convolvulus, 
entwined  round  the  frame;  then  follows  the  centre  door, 
in  fine  relief;  the  grape  vine  full  of  fruit,  being  very 
prominent.  The  door  over  Autumn  and  Winter  is 
enriched  with  carvings  of  barley  and  hop  vine.  Between 
each  of  these  doors  are  pilasters,  forming  four  female 
figures,  holding  in  their  hands  the  emblems  of  the  seasons. 
A  newly-invented  glass  dome  head,  for  the  protection  of 
knitted  flowers  in  Berlin  wool.  The  woodwork  springs 
from  each  group  of  flowers  over  the  heads  of  the  female 
figures,  with  mouldings  to  receive  the  bent  plate  glass, 
and  is  enriched  with  flue  carvings  of  fruit  and  flowers. 
At  the  extreme  top  of  this  glass  dome  stands  a  figure  of 
Peace,  with  extended  wings,  bending  over  the  globe, 
holding  in  one  hand  the  olive  branch,  and  with  the  other 
pointing  upwards  to  heaven.  The  needle-work,  executed 
on  black  velvet,  from  nature,  by  Miss  Kingsbury.  This 
cabincJt  is  represented  in  the  annexed  plate,  Xo.  138. 

Four  specimens  of  table-tops,  made  of  English  oak 
grown  near  Taunton,  Somerset.  Sideboard  top,  of  the 
same  material. 


125  Bampto.v,  John  Austin,  49  Union  Passage,  Birmingham 
— Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 


Specimens  of  patent  gem  painting  on  glass;  invented 
by  Miss  E.  Tonge,  Boston,  Lincolnshire. 

[The  patent  pearl  glass  is  distinguished  by  the  rich¬ 
ness  of  effect  consequent  on  the  introduction  of  tire  lami¬ 
na?  of  mother-of-pearl  behind  the  ghiss  on  which  the 
picture  is  executed;  the  picture  is  painted  on  the  reverse 
side  of  the  glass  to  that  exposed,  the  parts  being  left 
blank  or  slightly  coated  with  varnish,  close  behind  which 
the  pearl  is  introduced  as  a  means  of  decoration. 

Gem  painting  is  also  executed  upon  or  behind  glass, 
and  much  of  its  brilliancy  arises  from  the  obscuration 
around  of  the  glass  not  ornamented ;  the  reflective  sur¬ 
face  in  this  case  is  a  metallic  foil,  and  the  depth  of 

colour  is  heightened  by  transparent  varnish  colours _ 

W.  C.  A.] _ 

129  Davies,  Geo.  (  .,  i  Brearty  Street  lie.'./,  It intiingfuim 
— Designer  and  entire  Producer. 

Papier  mach<5  work-box,  decorated  in  the  Elizabethan 
style;  illustrated  with  glass  tablets  of  the  monarchs  from 
the  Conquest;  the  tablets  are  partly  painted,  and  partly 
transparent;  the  brilliancy  of  colour  produced  by  stained 
polished  metals. 

Japanned  papier  machd  box. 

Glass  tapestry  panel,  a  new  style  of  decoration  for 
rooms,  furniture,  &c.  Painted  in  transparent  colours, 
backed  with  white  and  coloured  satins,  &c. 


130  Gn.nERT,  W„  &  Co.,  114  Kingsland  Road,  and 
26,  27,  28,  Fleming  Street — Manufacturers. 
Economical  invalid  bedstead,  exhibited  for  simplicity* 
ease,  and  cheapness;  invented  by  the  exhibitors. 

Six  globes,  containing  a  series  of  feathers,  quills,  Ac., 
illustrative  of  the  exhibitors’  chemical  process  of  puri¬ 
fying  feathers,  viz  : — 1.  Fine  dust,  as  created  by  insects. 
2.  Pieces  ot  quills,  Ac.,  as  destroyed  by  insects. 
J.  Feathers  not  purified.  4.  Feathers  purified.  f»&6.  New 
feathers  not  liable  to  decomposition. 


Specimens  of  a  material  produced  from  the  mixture  of 
moss  or  peat,  in  certain  proportions,  with  sawdust,  See. 
It  is  subjected  to  a  pressure  of  800  tons,  to  make  it  fit 
for  use;  it  then  becomes  hard  and  durable,  and  capable 
of  being  polished  and  worked. 

Plastic  material  made  from  moss  and  lime,  which  has 
been  submitted  to  a  heat  of  1G0  degrees  without  showing 
any  crack  or  flaw;  it  can  be  used  in  a  sheet  or  plastic 
state.  Gypsum  and  cements  may  be  used  in  producing 
similar  articles.  Specimens  of  compressed  moss  fibre.  ° 

[It  has  long  been  known  that  moss  or  peat,  either  alone 
or  mixed  with  other  vegetable  or  mineral  substances,  was 
capable  of  great  compression,  and  sometimes  exists  in 
nature  in  an  extremely  dense,  hard,  and  brittle  state. 
In  the  manufacture  of  the  materials  above  mentioned 
advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  force  of  cohesion  by 
bringing  the  particles  of  bodies  into  close  contact  under 
enormous  pressure. — D.  T.  A.] 


-Designer  and 


12 1  Clarke,  John,  Birmingham- 

Painter. 

Heraldry  painting;  specimens  showing  various  curio, 
designs  of  armorial  bearings,  including  seventy-four  con 
of  arms  and  crests.  J 


1  28  Lane,  T.,  91  Great  Hampton  Street,  Birmingham 
— Manufacturer. 

?aten«  Peai*l  glass :  ”  Papier  mac 
table,  with  inlaid  border  of  mother-of-pearl  and  lan 
scape  and  figure  centre.  Work-table,  ornamented 
pearl  and  gold.  Cheval  screen  papier  machd  frame  wi 
centre,  flowers  on  white  ground.  Pole-screens.  Keadir 
table.  Cabinets  on  stands.  Chess-table,  &c. 

tanels  for  ship  cabins,  rooms,  and  other  decorations 


1 31  Halbeard  &  Welltnos,  45  St.  Pant's  Square, 

Birmingham —■  M  al  m  fix  •  t  or vis  . 

Papier  machd  toilette  table  of  Elizabethan  design,  inlaid 
with  pearl,  and  mirror  corresponding  with  table!  Loo 
table,  embellished  with  group  of  English  wild  flowers  and 
foliage.  Occasional  table,  group  of  flowers,  inlaid  with 
pearl.  Ladies’  work-tables. 

Large  cabinets,  inlaid  with  pearl  ornaments,  and  em¬ 
bellished  with  painted  vignettes.  Albums,  bound  in 
papier  machd  boards,  inlaid  ornaments,  and  decorated 
w  ith  pearl  flow'ers.  Portfolios,  various  ornamental 
designs.  Tea  trays,  various  patterns. 

Series,  illustrating  the  different  stages  of  manufacture 
ii om  the  raw  material  to  the  finished  article. 


L  ultra  .uc  two  varieties  o!  papier  machd:  the  best  is 
pioduccd  by  pasting  together,  on  an  iron  or  brass  mould, 
a  number  of  sheets  of  paper  of  a  spongy  texture,  allowing 
them  to  dry  between  each  addition.  In  the  common 
variety,  the  paper  is  reduced  to  a  pulpy  substance,  and 
the  form  is  given  by  pressure  into  matrices  of  metal. 

apier  machd  may  be  formed  into  any  desired  article  by 
means  of  the  lathe,  the  plane,  or  the  rasp  ;  it  is  several 
times  varnished;  and  the  irregularities  of  surface  are 
ieino\ecl  by  sci aping  and  rubbing  with  pumice-stone. 
The  artist  then  introduces  the  design ;  it  is  again  varnished, 
and  polished  with  rotten-stone;  and  its  final  brilliancy  is 
given  by  rubbing  with  the  palm  of  the  hand.— W.  C.  A.] 

132  Foot  Horace,  Showell,  &  Shenton,  Birmingham 
T  ,  ,  — Manufacturers. 

and "flowTr'r.r^f  bl'!a' ■  "ith  Buckingham  Palace, 

S  T  J  fl'Ult,’  m  P®ar1'  Drawing-room  ornament- 
flowers  W0*  table-  Small  cabinet,  with 

'vork-box'^pearOnlaid  P~l  Writing-desks  ami  Mitf 


Kingdom.] 


Papier  mache,  and  japanned  goods. 

Areas  I.  J.  19  to  25 ;  L.  to  0.  21  to  24. 
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Jewel-boxes,  with  Windsor  Castle,  and  flowers,  in 
pearl.  1  olios,  with  flowers  in  pearl.  Large  inkstand, 
arabesque.  Ladies’  dressing-case.  Card  trays,  inlaid 
pearl.  Tea-chest  and  caddy,  pearl  inlaid.  Card-case, 
odour-box,  netting-box.  Ladies'  reticule.  Pair  of  hand- 
screens.  Set  of  trays. 


Id. 5  Lee,  L.,  118  Bedford  Street  South,  Liverpool — 
Producer. 

Fancy  table,  painted  in  enamel  on  prepared  wood; 
centre,  a  group  of  flowers,  with  gold  border. 


134  Thompson  &  Worthy,  Durham — Manufacturers. 
Ladies’  writing  desk. 


135  Dawes,  Bartholomew,  20  Carlisle  Street,  Soho 
S'  7  mri — Manu  facto  rer . 

Octagon  loo-table.  Small  circular  chess-table.  Circular 
table  with  top,  made  of  a  rare  species  of  cedar. 

Lady’s  toilet-table  of  tulip-wood,  inlaid  with  purple 
wood,  fitted  with  china  wash-basin,  and  drawers,  the 
centre  inclosed  by  a  pair  of  doors,  silvered  glass  panels; 
a  statuary  marble  top,  moulded  edges,  shaped  back,  with 
swing-glass  in  centre;  wrought  panels  on  either  side,  with 
oval  glass,  mounted  with  or-molu  in  the  renaissance  style. 

Toilet  chair  of  tulip-wood,  &c.,  to  correspond,  with 
stuffed  seat  and  back  covered  in  silk,  &c. 

A  carved  mahogany  stand,  with  china  basin.  A  carved 
mahogany  cupboard. 

Models  of  the  patent  outside  sun-shades. 


136  McCai.utm  8c  Hodsox,  1+7  Brearley  Street, 
Birmingham — Manufacturers. 

Papier  machd  table,  inlaid  with  pearl  flowers,  fruit, 
and  ornaments. 

Papier  machd  sofa  tables;  one  with  the  Exhibition 
Building  introduced. 

Multiformia,  music-stand,  table,  fire-screen,  or  reading 
stand,  “St.  Cecilia.”  Card -tray,  and  flower-stand  or 
table. 

Cabinet  on  stand,  comprising  chess  and  backgammon- 
table,  ladies’  work-table,  writing-desk,  and  fitted  for 
jewellery,  coins,  and  writing  requisites. 

Articles  in  papier  machd:  cheval  screen.  Card -plate. 

Ladies’  portfolio,  chair,  table,  and  pier-glass,  inlaid. 
Ladies’  work-table. 

Barometer,  illuminated  with  pearl.  Bracket-glass  with 
branch-lights. 

Ladies’  work-boxes,  with  paintings,  “The  Antiquarian” 
and  “  Pearl-flowers.”  Ladies’ jewel-case,  “doves  and 
fountain;”  dressing-case,  view  of  Windsor  Castle;  and 
writing-desks,  inlaid  pearl  flowers  and  shells,  &c. 

Gothic  card -box,  inlaid;  and  cabinets,  with  view  of 
Warwick  Castle;  work-basket  and  tea-chest,  view  of 
Alhambra,  inlaid. 

Tea-caddy,  pearl  flowers,  landscape.  See.  Papeterie. 
Cruet-stand,  pearl  ornaments.  Inkstand. 

New  tray,  Queen's  shape;  new  oval  Gothic  tray,  Albert 
shape. 

[The  inlaying  of  pearl  in  “papier  macho”  is  a  simple 
process,  and  does  not  consist,  as  some  might  suppose,  and 
as  the  name  indicates,  in  cutting  out  the  material  and  in¬ 
serting  the  substance  inlaid ;  it  is  held  simply  by  adhe¬ 
sion,  and  its  application  may  be  thus  described: — the 
pearl-shell  cut  into  such  pieces  or  forms  as  may  be  desir¬ 
able,  is  laid  upon  the  article  to  be  ornamented,  a  little 
copal  or  other  varnish  having  been  previously  applied, 
the  pieces  of  pearl  at  once  adhere  to  it;  thereafter  re¬ 
peated  coats  of  tar  varnish  fill  up  the  interstices  and 
eventually  cover  the  pearl.  This  extra  varnish  is  renewed, 
a  uniform  surface  is  produced,  and  the  pearl  exposed  by 
rubbing  with  pumice-stone,  polishing  with  rotten-stone, 
and  finally  “handing.” — W.  G.  A.] 


1 37  Sutcliffe,  I.,  27  Great  Hampton  Street,  Birmingham 
— Manufacturer. 

Ornamental  papier  machd  trays,  in  various  styles  and 
sizes. 

Papier  mache  loo-table,  with  subject,  “  Ruins  of  Car¬ 
thage.  “Louis  Philippe”  and  round  papier  machd 
t-ixulcs. 

Chinese  papier  machd  vases,  with  figures  and  gold 
ornaments. 

l’apier  machd  folios,  caddies,  work-boxes,  inkstands,  See. 


1.58  Purlev,  Richard,  Birmingham — Manufacturer. 

Large  folding  screen,  exhibiting  a  combination  of  land¬ 
scapes,  fruit,  and  flowers.  Large  loo-table  with  pearl 
wreaths,  and  painted  landscape  and  cattle.  Oval  table 
with  gold  ornaments  and  flowers  introduced. 

Gothic  tables,  with  fruit  and  flowers,  “The  village 
gate;”  vine  border  and  painted  centre,  “The  Round 
Tower  of  Obcrwesel.” 

Hexagon  table,  “The  Wellington  Shield.”  Round 
table,  with  painted  landscape,  “The  windmill.” 

Large  and  small  cabinets.  Inkstands.  Ladies’  reticule. 
Ladies’  perfumery  cases.  Tea-chest  and  caddy.  Clock 
case  and  watch -stand.  Music-folio,  vine-border.  Port¬ 
folio  and  writing-desks,  all  ornamented  with  pearl  and 
gold,  See. 

Large  tray,  intended  to  show  the  beauty  and  dura¬ 
bility  of  the  papier  machd,  it  being  more  than  thirty- 
years  since  it  was  produced. 

Tray,  antique  shape,  centre  design  copied  from  the 
Nimroud  Sculptures  in  the  British  Museum. 

Oblong  antique  Gothic  tray,  gold  border.  Ladies’ 
work  tables,  ornamented  with  pearls,  flowers,  gold,  and 
painting.  Card-box.  Dressing-  cases.  Cake-baskets. 

Chairs,  scroll  back,  pearl  and  gold,  and  Elizabethan 
shapes. 

New  Gothic  table,  painted  centre,  “Das  Konigliche 
Schloss,  in  Berlin.”  Writing  desk,  “Das  Konigliche 
Schloss,  in  Cliarlottenburg.”  Music-books,  view,  “Das 
Neue  Palais  in  Potsdam,”  and  “Das  Konigliche  Schloss 
in  Potsdam.”  Two  small  cabinets,  pearl  and  gold.  Ink- 
stand,  flowers  and  gold.  Portfolio. 

Hand-screens — “Jenny Lind,”  “  Sims  Reeves.”  Tele¬ 
scope  hearth-brush,  patent  slide  toasting-fork,  patent 
swivel.  Pair  of  bellows,  flowers  and  gold  ;  another  pair, 
painted  landscape.  Large  and  small  vases,  flowers  and 
landscape.  Portfolio — “Age  of  Innocence.” 


139  Hopkins,  Robert  Pike,  Wimbome,  Dorset — Designer. 

Open  fancy  brass  front-door  knobs,  dead  and  relieved, 
and  lined  with  black  china,  and  blue  and  white  opal 
glass.  Finger-plates,  lined  with  silvered  enamelled  blue 
glass. 


140  Brown,  Joseph,  71  Lcadenhall  Street — 
Manufacturer. 

A  ship's  bedstead. 


1 41  Smith,  George  F.,  March ,  Cambridgeshire — 
Designer. 

Specimens  of  painting,  in  imitation  of  various  marbles, 
which  are  finished  while  the  colours  are  wet.  Intended 
as  a  substitute  for  marble  in  the  construction  of  chimney- 
pieces,  inlaying  of  tables,  &c. 

Painting,  in  imitation  of  oak,  intended  as  a  substitute 
for  the  wood  in  decorations. 


142  Scholey,  Misses,  36  Westbournc  Terrace— 
Producers. 

Gilt  chair  and  stool,  embossed  in  wool  and  silk. 


143  Davis,  George,  Southampton — Designer  and 
Manufacturer. 

Specimen  of  marbling,  graining,  painting,  and  var¬ 
nishing,  on  paper.  There  is  no  smell  of  paint  or  varnish, 
in  using  it,  and  a  room  may  be  completed  in  one  day. 
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Class  20.— FURNITURE,  UPHOLSTERY,  PAPER  HANGINGS, 
Abbas  I.  J.  19  to  25 ;  L.  to  0.  21  to  24. 


144  Gore,  George,  Spcen  ha  inland,  Xcwbury — Designer 

and  Painter. 

A  four-leaved  folding  screen,  painted  in  the  old  English 
illuminated  style,  recording  the  most  remarkable  events 
of  English  history  from  the  Conquest  to  the  present  time, 
and  containing  on  the  panels  representations  of  various 
royal  badges  and  arms,  with  those  of  the  City  of  London. 

145  Belleary’,  William,  York — Designer. 

Cabinet  of  oak,  having  panels  of  burnt  white  wood, 

with  subjects  executed  (by  a  manipulation  analogous  to 
carving  and  mezzotint  engraving),  viz.,  the  “Descent 
from  the  Cross,”  after  D.  Iticaarelli  da  Valterra,  and 
“  Bearing  the  Cross,”  from  Raffaelle  d’Urbino. 


152  Ramhz,  Alexander,  17  Frith  Street,  Soho— 

Producer, 

Patent  mechanical  billiard  dining-table,  capable  of 
being  adapted  to  persons  of  any  stature;  also  convertible 
into  a  dining-table. 

Patent  sofa,  containing  a  mahogany  bedstead,  covered  in 
i  green  Utrecht  velvet. 

Model  of  a  double  bedstead.  Model  of  a  double  ottoman. 
Model  of  a  ship’s  bed,  to  modulate  the  motion  of  the 
vessel,  and  prevent  sea-sickness. 

153  RlVETT,  W.M.,  &  Sons,  50  Croum  Street,  Finsbury 

Square — Designers  aud  Manufacturers, 

Mahogany  pedestal  sideboard. 


14(3  Findley’,  Charles  V.,  56  King  Street,  Leicester — 
Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Carved  chair  of  English  oak,  Leicestershire  growth. 

1 47  Barker,  George,  2  Brook  Street,  Bond  Street — 

Inventor. 

Perforated  flexible  screws,  with  nuts  and  hooks,  for 
hanging  pictures,  at  any  required  height. 

148  Meakin,  J.  F.,  Baker  Street,  Port  man  Square — 

Manufacturer. 

Registered  chair. 

149  Cotterell  Brothers,  Bristol—  Manufacturers. 
Specimens  of  paper-hangings  for  a  dining-room. 

150  Welsh,  Thos.,  Farm  Street,  Birmingham — Designer. 
Lady’s  cabinet,  in  papier  madid. 

Writing-desk,  toilet  and  jewel  case,  and  work-box. 

151  Fletcher,  Raymond,  Derby — Inventor. 

Crystal  granite  paper-hangings,  adapted  for  halls,  stair¬ 
cases,  &c.  These  admit  of  being  washed. 


154  Hopkins,  W.,  &  Son,  Birmingham — Manufacturers. 
Shade,  with  improved  action,  stops  at  any  point,  with 

out  the  aid  of  hooks,  is  moved  up  and  down  with  ono 
cord,  and  is  not  liable  to  get  out  of  order. 

155  Minter  &  Co.,  Stokc-upon-  Trent — Producers, 

Two  busts  in  marble. 

1 57  Bielefeld,  Charles  Fredk.,  1 5  Wellington  Street 
Strand — Inventor  and  Manufacturer 
Papier  machd  articles,  manufactured  by  patent  ma 
chinery.  Large  Corinthian  capital.  Bracket  with  figures 
Royal  arms.  Dragon  and  eagle. 

Bust  of  Flaxman.  Bracket  figure  of  an  angel,  glam  fmmo 
and  girandole;  with  a  variety  of  architectural  ornaments’ 
and  embossed  mouldings.  Corinthian  capital. 


1 59 


Greig,  Lbenezer,  &  Son,  27  Fnrrimjdon  Street 
Designers  and  Manufacturers 
Winged  wardrobe  of  fine  Spanish  mahogany,  with  in 
tunal  fittings,  carved  jiediments,  trusses,  doors  See  This 
wardrobe  is  represented  in  the  annexed  engraving.  ' 
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PAPIER  MA Clift,  AND  JAPANNED  GOODS. 

Auras  1.  J.  19  to  25 ;  L.  to  0.  21  to  24. 
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1  GO  Wills  &  Bartlett,  Kingston-on-Thames— 
Producers. 

Bookcase,  of  walnut-tree,  combined  with  other  woods 
in  relief. 

Pair  of  candelabra,  the  materials  being  a  combination 
of  three  woods,  in  their  natural  colours. 

1  G  1  Holland  &  Sons,  23  Mount  Street,  Grosvenor  Square, 
19  Marylebone  Street,  St.  James’s,  ami  Jlanclagh 
Wor/ts,  Belgrave  Square — Manufacturers. 

Bookcase,  or  decoration  of  a  library,  founded  on  the 
cinque-cento  style,  with  application  of  natural  forms, 
composed  of  British  woods  and  British  marbles;  from 
designs  by  Macquoid.  Plate  1  represents  this  bookcase, 
which  has  been  executed  for  Her  Majesty. 


Console  table  and  glass,  the  glass  representing  a  lake 
with  water-plants  surrounding,  and  water-fowl  as  sun 
|  porters.  1 

I  Water-lily  circular  table.  Bed,  or  sofa. 

Bed  or  sofa  reading-desk,  to  assist  invalids  and  others  • 
invented  by  Captain  Twop'eny,  jun.,  U.  S.  C.  • 

162  1  rollope,  George,  &.  Sons,  15  Parliament  Street, 
Westminster — Designers  and  Manufacturers. 
Decoration  for  a  ceiling,  painted  in  encaustic. 

Sideboai  d,  elaborately  carved  in  oak,  the  lower  panels 
representing  groups  of  game,  fish,  flowers,  and  fruit;  the 
frieze  illustrative  of  the  chase,  supported  by  figures  and 
trophies  emblematical  of  the  seasons.  The  annexed 
1  illustration  represents  this  sideboard. 


Trollope’s  Carved  and  Ornamental  Sideboard. 


Carved  oak  dining-room  chair,  to  accord  with  the  side-  I 
board. 

Suite  of  furniture  for  a  bed-chamber,  of  novel  forms, 
consisting  of  a  bedstead,  a  wardrobe,  toilette  table  and 
glass,  and  a  wash-stand  of  satinwood,  banded  with  tulip- 
wood.  The  panels  of  marquetrie,  each  of  the  inlaid  woods 
being  (as  in  the  ancient  marquetrie)  of  its  natural 
colour,  and  not  artificially  dyed  according  to  the  modern 
practice. 

Carved  and  gilt  drawing-room  chair,  in  Italian  style, 
covered  in  Spitalfields  silk. 


163  Moulin,  — ,  Inventor. 

Model  of  a  pulpit. 


164  Morant,  George  J.,  91  New  Bond  Street — 
Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Specimen  of  decoration,  exhibiting  the  pictorial  and 
plastic  arts. 

Circular  table,  supported  by  swans,  designed  from  a 
suggestion  of  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland.  This  table  and 
the  following  are  represented  in  the  Plate  34. 
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Smaller  table,  supported  by  storks,  in  enamel  of  white 
and  gold,  the  top  of  painted  glass. 

Console  table  and  glass  of  Italian  design,  inlaid  with 
mosaic,  to  imitate  the  pietredure  of  Florence. 

Small  cheval  screen,  with  a  painting  of  flowers.  En- 
coignure,  consisting  of  shelves,  supported  by  gilt  dolphins. 

Ornamental  frame,  made  for  Her  Majesty,  designed  for 
the  engraving  of  the  portrait  of  His  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales. 

State  inkstand  of  or-molu,  inlaid  with  lapis  lazuli  and 
gems. 

Cabinet  of  tulip-wood,  inlaid,  and  enriched  with  mosaic. 

Carpet,  of  Glasgow  manufacture. 


165  Nunn  &  Sons,  19  Great  James  Street,  Bedford  Bow 
— Designers. 

Chess  table,  made  of  Italian  walnut-wood,  with  bas- 
reliefs  in  electrotype  silver.  Chessmen,  carved  in  ivory. 


Pail- of  candelabra,  of  sculptured  wood,  gilt,  with  or-molu 
branches  carrying  72  lights.  One  of  these  candelabra  is 
represented  in  the  accompanying  Plate  (41). 

Elbow  and  single  cabriole  chairs,  carved  in  walnut- 
tree,  and  finished  in  silk. 

Chess  table,  in  the  Gothic  style,  carved  in  walnut-tree 
inlaid  with  Minton  and  Co.’s  tiles. 

Stand  for  old  inlaid  top,  carved  in  walnut-tree  in  the 
renaissance  style. 


172  Braun  &  Co.,  Old  fish  Street  Hill — Manufacturers. 
Pedestal  glass  ornament. 


173  Sandeman,  George,  9  Greensidc  Street,  Edinburgh 
■ — Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

The  Holyrood  seat.  Design  of  an  ottoman  with  rests, 
ornamented  all  round  with  thistlo  foliage,  boldly  carved 
in  dark  oak. 


165a  Cunning,  William,  Edinburgh — Manufacturer. 

Improved  iron  rocking-chair,  for  the  drawing-room,  in 
gold,  and  covered  with  French  brocatel  (from  Whytoek's, 
Edinburgh).  In  this  chair  the  spine  and  back  are  sup¬ 
ported,  and  the  head  and  neck  rest  in  a  natural  position. 
Exhibited  as  a  useful  invention  for  invalids  and  others. 

Models  of  bedsteads,  one  in  brass  lacquered,  the  other 
in  iron,  japanned  in  imitation  oak,  and  in  the  French  style. 


166  Banting,  Wilt.iam  A  Thomas,  27  St.  James  Street 
■ — Designers  and  Manufacturers. 

Circular  marquetrie  table,  with  likenesses  of  the 
Royal  Family  of  England,  painted  in  china,  inlaid  in  the 
border  of  the  top.  The  stand  inlaid  with  marquetrie, 
and  carved,  part  gilt,  and  the  whole  mounted  with 
or-molu  ornaments. 

Sideboard,  made  from  oak  grown  in  Windsor  forest,  on 
four  carved  truss  supports,  with  silvered  plate  glass  hack, 
above,  in  carved  frame. 

Satinwood  china  cabinet,  inlaid  with  marquetrie,  and 
brass  mountings. 

Secretaire  cabinet  of  kingswood,  with  English  china  in¬ 
laid,  and  or-molu  ornaments. 

Oval  table  of  Amboyna  wood,  with  a  marquetrie  bordor 
of  sprays  of  jessamine,  and  brass  mountings. 


174  Smee,  William,  &  Son,  6  Finsbury  Pavement — 
Designers  and  Manufacturers. 

Mahogany  canopy  bedstead,  in  the  Tudor  style,  with 
hangings  of  crimson  silk,  of  Spitalfields’  manufacture. 

Mapla  wood  bedstead,  with  hangings  of  blue  silk. 
Cabinet  in  the  Louis  Quator/.e  style,  of  walnut,  king 
and  tulip  wood,  inlaid  with  marquetrie,  and  mounted 
with  or-molu,  chased  and  gilt. 

Cabinet  of  walnut  wood,  with  veined  marble  top,  and 
marquetrie  panel,  surmounted  by  a  glass,  in  a  carved 
walnut- wood  frame. 

Set  of  St.  Domingo  mahogany  extending  dining-tables, 
upon  carved  standard  supports,  with  the  patent  screw 
movement,  by  Hawkins,  for  opening  and  closing  tables. 

1(5  ATSON,  G.,  4 '2  Spring  Street,  Paddim/tun — 
Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Octagon  marquetrie  table,  with  ebony  moulding;  royal 
arms  in  centre,  surrounded  by  ribbons,  with  trophies 
of  arms  and  bouquets  of  flowers ;  border  of  the  four 
seasons  in  scroll  and  flowers;  ami  four  sections  in  scroll, 
birds,  flowers,  and  butterflies,  alternately. 


176  Tomasini,  D.,  234  Tottenham  Court  Road — 
Manufacturer. 

Chair,  with  rich  figured  satin. 


168  Fox,  Thomas,  93  Bishopsgate  Street  Within — 
Manufacturer. 

Bedstead  of  walnut  tree,  gilt,  with  lofty  canopy  and 
drapery  of  blue  silk.  J 


169  Durley,  Thomas,  &  Co.,  6G  &  67  Oxford  Street— 

Manufacturers. 

Canopy  bedstead  of  walnut-tree,  in  the  Elizabethan 
style,  with  furniture  of  brocatelle,  of  English  manu¬ 
facture,  and  bedding. 

170  Snell  &  Co.,  27  Albemarle  Street — Manufacturers. 
Chimney  glass,  the  frame  carved  in  walnut-tree. 
Malnut-tree  cabinet,  for  a  library,  arranged  for  the 

reception  and  division  of  papers. 

Sideboard,  with  glass,  and  an  oval  cistern:  the  designs 
and  models  for  the  sculpture  by  Baron  Marochetti.  ° 

p^VtaS'e  ’  ,Vith  “  gl!“8  “'lMing  th0  "*• 

woods1  Wlth  m.atMuetrie  border,  composed  of  natural 

creen  LibrtuT  table‘  Carved  fire- 

1  !narquetne  and  metal  mountings. 
>\  oik -table,  with  or-molu  and  china  mountings.  Small 

sofatrnen?ble  °/8Peckled  ebo»y>  with  the  same.  Library 
sofa  and  couch,  m  morocco.  Various  patterns  of  chaK 

171  Webb,  John,  8  Old  Bond  Street- Manufacturer. 

t,,C  l6th 

melled  on  gold  by  Morel.  °  the  present  period,  ena- 


1  i  (  M  ertheimer,  Samson,  35  Greek  Street ,  Soho  Sguarc _ 

Manufacturer. 

Jowel -casket  wrought  into  shape,  pierced,  richly  en- 
gravod,  or-molu  mountings,  malachite  and  different  stone 
settings,  finished  inside  with  silk  velvet,  mounted  on  a 
gold  carved  stand,  in  the  cinque-cento  style.  This  casket 
and  stand  are  represented  in  the  cut  on  the  next  page. 

Jewel-casket,  with  plateau,  engraved  in  the  cinque- 
cento  style,  with  china  inlayings. 

Louis  XIY .  work-box,  chased,  pierced,  engraved,  gilt 
m  or-molu,  mounted  with  ornaments  and  porphyry. 

Chased  and  gilt  metal  workbox,  lined  with  velvet, 
pierced,  m  the  Louis  XVI.  style. 

Two  candelabra  for  lights,  with  chased  ornaments  in 

Of,.tho.  I)enod  of  Louis  Quatorze,  one  iu  metal, 
the.  other  with  china  mountings. 

“  1,6,1  ^  "U<1  CUU!l  1’Inq"“’ in 
"'ith  P“h*Jr’ 

Flrt^seiipierced’  Tl  enSraved  inkstand,  in  the  Queen 
bottles ^  8tyl°'  m°unted  TOth  malachite;  and  two  China 

chitek  Jtylu  °?  Fellini’  moujited  with  mala- 

rh.Jl?h  yiC h-ud  aud  nc%  gilt  in  or-molu. 

.  Lhased  and  gdfc  work-box,  in  the  stylo  of  Louis  XIV. 
pieicec  am  mod.  Paper  knife,  ornamented,  chased  and 

8etth!lriln!f«Ch:b0X’  ricbly  engraved  and  gilt,  with  stone 
settings,  m  the  cmque-ceuto  style 

stones: the  QUeen  Elizabeth’  chaaed>  and  set  with  different 
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Tapor  or  chamber  candlestick,  in  the  cinque-cento  style, 
gilt  and  engraved,  set  with  different  stones. 


is  represented  iu  the  annexed  cut,  with  the  bracket-table 
below  it. 


Wertheimer’s  Carved  and  Engraved  Jewel-casket  and  Stand. 


178  Toms  &  Luscomuf.,  103  New  Bond  Street — 
Manufacturers. 

A  pair  of  pedestals  in  buhl  and  or-molu,  and  a  pair  of 
tulip-wood  stands  and  cabinets  ornamented  with  china 
and  or-molu. 


179  Clark,  Samuel  B,,  14  Dean  Street ,  Soho — Designer 
and  Manufacturer. 


Centre  table  of  ebony,  rosewood,  and  buhl,  with 
richly-chased  brown  or-molu  mountings. 

Work-table  of  English  walnut,  on  carved  standards, 
with  requisite  fittings. 

Bracket-table,  specimen  of  petrifaction  from  Italy,  the 
figures  supporting  it  of  carton -pierre. 

A  hanging  mirror,  in  an  ornamented  frame,  the  deco¬ 
rations  consisting  of  birds,  flowers,  sliolls,  &c.  This  mirror 


Clark’s  Hanging  Mirror  and  Bracket  Table. 


180  Brunswick,  Myrthil,  2fi  Ncv-mnn  Street,  Oxford 
Street — Designer  and  Manufacturer. 
Marquetrio  chiffonnifere,  inlaid  in  walnut,  king,  tulip, 
and  other  woods,  and  veneored  inside  with  satin  wood, 
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finished  with  brass  and  other  ornaments,  and  various- 


coloured  slate.  _ 

181  Le  Mercies,  Sarah  S.  A.,  Elm-tree  House, 

Hammersmith — Inventor. 

Registered  chair,  invented  in  honour  of  H.R.H.  Prince 
of  Wales;  the  tapestry  work  is  executed  from  a  drawing 
by  Mogford.  _ 

182  Nicole,  Thomas,  39  Great  Richfield  Street — 

Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

A  case  with  two  pattern  frames,  for  water-colour  or 
crayon  drawings.  A  cheval  screen,  carved  in  wood  and 
gilt,  which  may  be  used  as  a  frame  to  show  water-colour 
or  crayon  drawings ;  the  top  centre  ornament  may  be 
used  as  a  candelabra  for  five  lights,  or  a  vase  for  flowers ; 
the  back,  by  withdrawing  four  bolts,  will  open  and  form 
a  music-stand  or  a  chess  or  coffee  table.  The  subject  of 
the  picture  is  a  pastel  painting  on  vellum,  “  Peace  and 
Plenty,  results  of  Freedom  and  Industry.” 

183  Lecand,  Samuel,  24fi  Tottenham  Court  Hoad — 

Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Genius  of  Commerce,  console  frame  and  table,  in  the 
style  of  Louis  XI Y.,  carved  in  American  pine  and  lime- 
tree,  and  double  gilt  in  mat  and  burnished  gold  ;  with 
silvered  plate-glass.  The  top  of  table  is  of  statuary 
marble.  This  mirror  is  represented  in  the  Plate  6 1 . 

184  Wilkinson,  W.  &  C.,  14  Lndqate Hill- — 

Designers  and  Manufacturers. 

Carved  four-post  bedstead,  of  walnut-wood,  French- 
polished,  with  a  shield  in  the  cornice  for  crest,  carved 
and  stuffed  head-board,  &c. ;  with  a  furniture  of  crimson 
cloth,  trimmed  with  machine-embroidery  in  lieu  of  gimp, 
with  satin  medallion  valance,  edged  with  silk  fringe; 
showing  a  new  design,  and  a  new  adaptation  of  embroidery 
by  machinery  in  the  furniture.  Spring  mattress,  on  anew 
principle,  capable  of  being  used  on  both  sides,  instead  of 
being  made  in  a  wood  case;  also  an  upper  mattress  and 
bolster.  Down  quilt  in  a  silk  case. 

W  ing  wardrobe  of  a  new  design,  veneered  with  fine 
walnut- wood  on  mahogany;  with  plate  glass  in  centre 
d<  .or,  and  carved  cornice ;  and  fitted  with  hangings,  closet, 
drawers,  trays,  Ac. 

Pedestal  dressing-table,  of  selected  mahogany,  with  a 
cheval  glass  in  the  centre  part,  and  stuffed  cushion  for 
the  feet  in  velvet,  &c. 

An  ornamental  secretaire,  of  tulip-wood,  zebra-wood, 
and  rose-wood,  with  fine  brass  ornaments ;  the  desk  lined 
with  two  leathers,  inlaid. 

A  tulip-wood  jardinier,  banded  with  rosewood,  and 
ornamented  with  brass. 

A  rosewood  cheval  screen  fitted  with  plate-glass,  orna¬ 
mented  with  twisted  work,  fret-work,  &c. 

185  Carter,  M.,  40  Mary  Street,  Lover  Hampstead  Road 

—Designer  and  Producer. 

Altar-piece,  painted  in  the  early  English  style  of  church 
decoration. 

186  Gillow  &  Co,,  170  Oxford  Street  and  Lancaster — 

Designers  and  Manufacturers. 

Mahogany  sideboard,  supported  by  carved  eagles. 
Oval  wine-cooler. 

Walnut  circular  table;  library  table  and  chair;  carved 
AYanstead  sofa,  with  peculiar  shifting,  in  morocco. 
English  yew  cabinet  secretaire,  lined  with  cedar. 

Circular  table  of  fine  English  porcelain,  with  painted 
landscapes  aud  figures,  groups  and  wreaths  of  flowers; 
on  carved  support:  the  porcelain  by  W.  T.  Copeland. 

Mahogany  picture  frame,  carved  in  Gothic  style,  and 
relieved  with  gold,  &c.,  from  a  design  by  Mr.  Pugin. 

English  oak,  from  a  tree  grown  in  AVhittlebury  Forest, 
Northamptonshire — a  sample  of  English  produco  and 
manufacture. 

[The  botanical  name  of  the  tree  yielding  mahogany  is 
Swietenia  mahogani.  Its  principal  habitats  are  the  AVest 
Indies  and  Central  America,  in  which  countries  the  tree 
attains  majestic  proportions.  *  Finely-marked  logs  of  ma¬ 


hogany  sometimes  realise  almost  incredible  sums.  A 
single  log,  15  feet  in  length  and  3  feet  square,  has  been 
sold  for  1,000/.  The  importations  into  Great  Britain 
amount  to  about  25,000  tons  annually.  It.  E.] 


187  Jensens  and  Bettiiidge,  6  Hal/cin  Street  West, 
llelyrave  Square,  and  Birmingham — Manufacturers 
aud  Designers. 

“The  Victoria  Regia”  papier  macho  cot,  designed  by 
J.  Bell,  sculptor,  wrought  in  gold  and  colours  of  emble¬ 
matical  devices. 

Registered  pianoforte,  in  papier  machd  (seven-octavo 
semi-cottage),  tbe  mechanism  by  Dimoline,  of  Bristol  : 
the  form  and  decoration  in  the  Italian  style.  Papier 
machd  music-stool  and  Canterbury,  en  suite. 

“The  multum  in  uno"  papier  madid  loo  table,  com 
billing  chess,  draughts,  bagatelle  tables,  &c.  1  ’apier  madid 
lady’s  work-table,  of  new  form,  ornamented  and  appro¬ 
priately  furnished.  Provisionally  registered. 

“The  lotus  work-table,"  in  papier  madid,  on  an  im¬ 
proved  principle.  Provisionally  registered. 

Papier  machd  tete-a-tete  chaise-lounge,  ornamented  with 
acanthus  in  white  and  gold. 

“  Le  tournoi,"  “Jen  de  la  Heine, ”  invented  by  Loysd. 

Set  of  papier  madid  toilet  furniture,  dove-coloured 
ground,  relieved  with  gold. 

Papier  madid  chairs:  the  Gothic  illuminated ,  prie-dieu 
(the  back  and  seat  of  painted  velvet,  aud  various  other 
chairs. 

The  “day  dreamer,” — an  easy  chair,  designed  by  H. 
Fitz  Cook,  and  manufactured  in  papier  madid,  by  the 
exhibitors.  The  chair  is  decorated  at  the  top  with  two 
winged  thoughts — the  one  with  bird-like  pinions,  and 
crowned  with  roses,  representing  liappv  aud  jovous 
dreams;  the  other  with  leathern  bat-like  wings-  unplea 
satit  and  troublesome  ones.  Behind  is  displayed  Hope, 
under  the  figure  of  the  rising  sun.  The  twisted  supports 
of  the  back  are  ornamented  with  the  poppy,  hearts  ease, 
convolvulus  and  snow-drop,  all  emblematic  of  the  sub¬ 
ject.  In  front  of  the  seat  is  a  shell,  containing  the  lu-a  l 
ol  a  cherub,  and  on  either  side  of  it,  pleasant  and  troubled 
<1  reams  are  represented  by  figures.  At  the  side  is  seen  a 
figure  of  Puck,  lying  asleep  in  a  labyrinth  of  foliage,  and 
holding  a  branch  of  poppies  in  his  hand.  The  style  of 
the  ornament  is  Italian.  The  accompanying  Plate  (30) 
represents  this  chair. 

Bachelor's  sideboard,  on  a  now  principle.  An  inkstand, 
with  group  of  deer  and  hounds,  designed  by  11.  M ‘Carthy, 
sculptor. 

Various  papier  macho  articles,  curiously  ornamented; 
such  as  inkstands,  reading-stands,  sofa-tables,  work-boxes 
and  baskets,  writing-desks,  albums,  portfolios,  wine  and 
tea  trays,  &c.  The  Pacha’s  tray,  finely  ornamented. 
Assortment  of  papier  machd  trays  for  hotels,  &c.  Papier 
machd  “standisli,  ’  “ddjeuuer  tray,"  and  bottle -stand. 
Pair  of  papier  machd  Pompeian  flower-stands.  Papier 
macho  tea-tray,  chest,  and  caddy.  Clasp  tea-caddy,  on 
an  improved  principle,  by  H.  M ‘Carthy. 

A  hemarascope,  on  a  new  principle,  invented  by  l)r. 
Keele.— Registered.  J 

Pattern  card  of  finger-plates,  patent  inlaid  gems.  Four 
tea-trays,  exhibited  for  their  cheapness,  being  of  the 
second  quality  papier  machd  (or  “  pulp  ”). 

[There  are  two  modes  of  manufacturing  “papier 
machd  articles:  the  first  is  by  pasting  paper  in  sheets 
upon  models,  and  the  second  by  pressing  in  dies,  the 
pulp  of  paper.  The  former  produces  the  best  quality, 
and  the  latter  the  least  expensive  and  inferior  kinds.  The 
specimens  above-named  as  “exhibited  for  their  cheap¬ 
ness,  ’  are  of  the  latter  description,  and  the  rest  are  of 
the  former. 

Tho  exhibitors’  patent  process  of  inlaying  mother-of- 
pe.ul,  consists  in  pencilling  the  proposed  design  upon  tho 
pieces  of  pearl,  in  a  vehicle  adapted  to  resist  acids,  and 
then  removing,  by  acids,  the  superfluous  portions,  leaving 
only  those  which  are  pencilled. 
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194  Boadella,  Juan,  72  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy  Square 
,,  .  — Manufacturer, 

larquetne  table,  applicable  for  a  ladies’  work-table 

»&„a^aES;Je8t'  ^  b°*  ^ 

at!ht'Bam»tl“”t“ining  15  14  of  ^  ** 


Clay,  Henry,  and  Co.'s  Papier  Maelie  Chess-table 


194  Wakeling  &  Sons,  36  Gerrard  Street,  Soho— 
p  .  Manufacturers, 

hangings. Arablan  bedstead>  in  wbite  and  gold,  with  silk 


195  Rogers,  William  Gibbs,  10  Carlisle  Street,  Soho— 
p  Manufacturer. 

Beaumont TJ™T’a  eT-^d/?r  the  late  Wentworth 
Beaumont  ^  aU<1  exblblted  bJ  permission  of  Mrs. 

Two  glass  frames  enriched  with  dead  game  emblems 

foVwoitwrthS  grOU1T  r  fruit  and  flowera,  executed 

bj  . . 

1  ^,P,;AT\ SAM,UEr"  New  Bond  Manufacturer . 


Dining-table.  and  dining-room  chair  to  match.  Patent 
Protean  dining-table.  Parquetrie,  or  inlaid  work,  for 
flooring. 

1  anelling,  &c.,  manufactured  in  various  designs  and  co¬ 
lours,  by  machinery.  Ornamental  Holland  window-blind. 

Saloon  commode  of  English  buhl,  inlaid  with  tortoise¬ 
shell  and  colours,  with  or-molu  mounts.  Oval  buhl 
table,  en  suite.  Gothic  altar-chair,  carved  by  machinery. 

197  Hanson,  Samuel,  &  Sons,  16  John  Street, 
Oxford  Street — Manufacturers. 

Ornamental  walnut-wood  cabinet,  with  glazed  doors,  for 
the  reception  and  display  of  china,  bronzes,  or  articles  of 
vertu,  surmounted  with  a  carved  glazed  frame,  in  which 
die  introduced  various  representations  of  birds,  such  as 
the  egret,  bittern,  blackbird,  woodpecker,  jay,  hawk, 
j  niagpie,  cuckoo,  and  sundry  small  English  birds,  variously 
I  arranged  on  an  oak  and  a  ehesnut  tree,  See. 

()\al  carved  frame  for  a  mirror,  and  sundry  specimens 
of  carving  and  furniture. 

j  198  Donne,  George  John,  155  Leadcnhall  Street— 
Manufacturer. 

Looking-glass;  plate-glass,  manufactured  at  South 
oluelds. 
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Specimen  of  attaran  (or  the  finest  quality  of  Moulmein 
teak  timber),  for  railway  carriages,  ship  ancl  house  build¬ 
ing,  and  all  purposes  where  perfectly  straight  timber  is 
required. 

[The  teak  tree  ( Tectona  grandis)  yields  a  timber  in 
many  respects  remarkable  and  peculiar.  It  requires  little 
time  to  season,  and  when  worked  up  does  not  shrink  like 
ordinary  wood.  Ships  of  teak  have  been  known  to  last 
1 00  years,  owing  to  the  almost  indestructible  nature  of 
the  timber.  The  Moulmein,  or  Maulmain,  teak  is  largely 
imported  into  England,  and  is  also  extensively  employed 
in  ship-building  in  the  East  Indies.  It  is  lighter  and  of 
more  open  grain  than  the  teak  from  Malabar.  Its  appli¬ 
cation  to  railway  carriages  is  becoming  extensive,  since  it 
is  found  that  the  common  timber  of  which  they  are  con¬ 
structed  shrinks  greatly,  in  consequence  of  the  constant 
passage  of  the  vehicle  through  the  air  in  rapid  motion. — 
It.  I'k]  _ 

199  Ponsonby,  Thomas,  Regent  Circus,  Piccadilly — 

Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Large  chimney-glass,  with  carved  and  gilt  frame. 
Large  antique  girandole,  carved  and  gilt,  with  branches. 
Altar  triptich  Gothic,  elaborately  carved,  and  doors  and 
panels  emblazoned  and  illuminated.  Sundry  patterns  of 
pierced  and  engraved  picture-frames. 

200  Stockex,  Chaiu.es,  53  Regent  Street — 

Manufacturer. 

Coromandel  wood  and  brass-bound  dressing-cases,  with 
silver  mountings  and  chased  edges  on  an  improved  prin¬ 
ciple,  with  expanding  sides  and  drawer.  Ladies’  work- 
box,  stationery-case,  and  writing-desk  combined,  with 
expanding  sides,  and  gold  fittings. 

Ebony  envelope-case  and  blotting-book  cn  suite,  orna¬ 
mented  with  imitation  iron-work,  in  rich  metal;  gilt 
mountings:  style,  13th  century.  Walnut-tree  wood 
envelope-case  and  blotting-book  cn  suite,  enriched  with 
metal  gilt  mountings;  design,  ornamental  scroll-work. 
The  same  in  morocco  with  raised  borders.  Papier  madid 
stationery-case  and  blotting-book  cn  suite,  inlaid  with 
gems  in  imitation  of  diamonds,  rubies,  pearls,  &c. 


201  Goodison,  John,  14  Cultum  Street,  Fcnohurch  Street 

— Producer. 

Specimens  of  various  decorations. 

202  Hunter,  W.,  J.  It.,  &  E.,  30  Moorgate  Street — 

Manufacturers. 

Sideboard  of  fine  English  walnut-tree,  supported  on 
two  cornucopias  and  dolphins’  heads,  which  are  carved 
with  fruit,  flowers,  and  figures  representing  Youth  and 
Old  Age.  In  the  centre  of  the  back  is  the  head  of  Bac¬ 
chus,  surmounted  with  the  palm.  The  vine,  hop,  and 
oak  flow  in  clusters,  with  the  hound  and  wild  boar  on 
each  side.  A  marble  slab,  from  Galway,  forms  the  table 
part;  and  there  is  a  cellaret  below,  unique  in  design  and 
execution,  with  two  chairs  to  correspond.  This  side¬ 
board  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  Plato  ‘29. 

203  Levien,  Johan  Martin,  10  Davies  Street,  Grosvenor 

Square — Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Carved  sideboard  of  New  Zealand  wood,  the  back  re¬ 
presenting  nymphs  and  satyrs,  surrounded  by  foliage;  at 
the  ends  are  medallion  portraits  of  Queen  Victoria  and 
Prince  Albert. 

Escritoire  of  satin-wood  in  the  Louis  XIV.  style,  inlaid 
with  tulip-wood,  and  ornamented.  Jewel-case  of  tulip 
and  king-wood,  ornamented  with  or-molu,  and  inlaid  with 
Sevres  china.  Commode  of  satin-wood,  in  the  Louis  XIV. 
style,  inlaid  with  tulip-wood,  designed  by  Rosberg. 


204  Poole  &  Maccillivray,  25  Prince's  Street, 
Cavendish  Square — Designers  and  Manufacturers. 
Sideboard  in  walnut-tree,  with  carved  and  bronze  enrich¬ 
ments  ;  the  pedestals  supported  by  chimcera  trusses. 


Subject  of  the  alto-relievo  bronze  panol :  on  the  right, 
“  Baucis  and  Philemon;”  on  the  left,  “  The  judgment  of 
Midas.”  This  sideboard  is  represented  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  Plate  64. 

205  Herring,  Robert  William,  &  Sons, 

109  Fleet  Street — Decoratom. 

Cheval  dressing-glass,  carved  in  wood  in  the  style  of 
Louis  XIV.,  and  gilded  to  imitate  the  Roman  or-molu. 

Writing  table,  mounted  with  or-molu  enrichments. 
Upon  the  top,  in  rich  marquetrie,  is  represented  a  garden 
scene  with  figures,  after  the  manner  of  Lancret. 

Centre  table,  made  of  fine  walnut-wood,  inlaid  with 
metals,  ivory,  and  pearl.  As  a  border,  divided  by  trophies 
inlaid  in  white  metal  and  pearl,  are  the  six  subjects,  de¬ 
signed  by  Flaxman,  “The  opening  of  Pandora’s  box,” 
inlaid  in  brass  and  etched. 

One  of  the  objects  in  view  is  to  exhibit  an  application 
of  the  products  of  high  art  to  the  embellishment  of  ordi¬ 
nary  furniture. 

200  Caldecott,  Messrs.,  53  &  54  Great  Russell  Street, 
Bloomsbury — Designers  and  Manufacturers. 
Sideboard  made  of  English  timber  oak,  in  the  renais¬ 
sance  style. 

Octagon  table,  showing  specimens  of  fine  Ambovna 
wood,  and  inlaying. 

207  Richardson,  Charles  James,  2  Keppel  Street, 

Russell  Square — A rehitect. 

Carved  oak  frame  and  picture  cornice,  intended  for  the 
new  dining-room,  East  Sutton  Place,  Kent.  (Mr.  Lear- 
mouth,  maker.)  Carved  oak  frame,  made  by  the  drill  (on 
Irving’s  Patent).  Examples  of  coloured  lithographic 
printing  (from  the  presses  of  Mr.  Day  and  Mr.  McLean). 
Design  of  a  chimney-piece,  ornamented  with  Parian 
statuettes.  Design  for  the  decoration  of  a  panel  in  the 
Persian  style.  Designs  for  furniture,  ironwork,  deco¬ 
llations,  paper-hangings,  &c.,  in  the  Elizabethan  style. 
Carved  oak  table  and  stool,  the  principal  blocking  out  done 
by  the  drill,  on  Irving’s  Patent,  Mr.  Learraoutli,  maker. 
Mounted  horn,  the  mounting  executed  by  Mr.  Jackard, 
student  of  the  School  of  Design,  Somerset  House. 

208  Hailes,  Henry,  29  Tottenham  Street — Designer 

and  Manufacturer. 

Inlaid  marquetrie  door,  suitable  for  a  mansion,  or  club¬ 
house,  with  bold  carved  frame  and  architrave,  complete. 

Pair  of  therms  inlaid  with  marquetrie,  and  mounted 
with  or-molu. 

Fruit  and  flower  pieces,  with  ornamental  border  in 
marquetrie.  _ _ 

209  Harding  &  Sox,  65  Fore  Street,  Cripplegatc — 

Manufacturers. 

Walnut  table.  The  top  and  sides  are  inlaid  with  mar¬ 
quetrie,  of  French  manufacture. 

210  Woollams,  William,  &  Co.,  1 10  High  Street , 

Marylcbonc — Manufacturers. 

Decorative  paper  hangings  in  various  styles.  Alhambra, 
Pompeiian,  arabesque  pilasters,  and  raised  gold  mouldings; 
a  screen  of  various  new  specimens  of  paper  hangings. 
One  of  these  paper  hangings  in  arabesque  style  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Plate  38.  (Fast  Gallery.') 

211  Minter,  George,  51  Frith  Street,  Soho — 

Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Invalid  couch,  or  bed,  being  a  great  improvement  in 
the  arrangement  and  construction  of  this  article.  A 
person  can  be  placed  on  it  in  any  required  position,  and 
can  be  raised  from  an  horizontal  to  a  sitting  position, 
without  being  disturbed  by  the  necessity  of  using  their 
own  exertions,  or  by  those  of  an  attendant.  The  sim¬ 
plicity  of  the  invention  making  it  more  effective  and 
easy  in  the  transit  from  one  position  to  another,  (which 
can  be  accomplished  by  a  child,)  than  any  of  the  various 
articles  of  the  kind  previously  in  use;  one  of  which  is 
generally  known  as  Dr.  Earl’s  spinal  or  fracture  couch. 
The  advantage  of  the  present  invention  consists  in  the 
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application  of  three  Archimedean  or  endless  screws,  one 
of  which,  by  turning  the  top  handle  at  the  end  of  the 
couch,  raises  the  back  to  any  desired  elevation;  and  by 


turning  the  handle  at  the  side,  tho  knee-joint  is  raised, 
and  the  couch  then  assumes  tho  position  shown  in  the 
annexed  cut. 


Minter’s  Invalid  Conch.  Reclining  position. 

Again,  by  turning  the  bottom  handle  at  tho  head  of  J  suits  the  invalid.  The  various  inclinations  during  the 
the  couch,  the  whole  of  the  top  frame  is  acted  upon,  and  transit  from  ono  position  to  another,  can  be  made 
the  couch  assumes  the  position  shown  in  the  following  available,  as  the  couch  remains  fixed  at  all  angles,  except 
cut.  These  positions  can  be  varied,  more  or  less,  as  best  when  turning  the  handles  attached  to  the  screws. 


M inter's  Invalid  Couch.  Sitting  position. 


211a  Wiiitcombe,  A.,  Cheltenham — Designer  and 
Manufacturer. 

Portrait  frames,  carved  and  gilt. 

Toilet-glass,  in  carved  and  gilt  frame. 


shields,  swords,  ancient  royal  crown,  war  pennon,  bow 
quiver  and  arrows,  bronze  reaping-hooks,  all  copied  from 
drawings  of  existing  relics. 


212  Bell,  Dawson,  10  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Ireland — 
Manufacturer. 

Carved  devotional  chair,  of  bog  oak,  a  wood  foun 
in  the  Irish  peat-bogs,  at  a  considerable  depth,  bein 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  forests;  its  dark  colour  i 
acquired  by  the  action  of  the  peat.  In  the  carving  ar 
introduced  the  figures  of  Hope  and  Plenty,  with  a  chasm 
of  shamrocks,  scrolls  of  oak  leaves,  and  the  harp  o 
linen  Boroihme,  an  ancient  king  of  Ireland;  the  string 
are  of  native  silver  wire.  The  upper  am  of  the  harp  i 
ornamented  with  two  crystals,  termed  “  Irish  diamonds. 
Over  the  harp  is  a  shield,  with  the  arms  of  the  O’Briens 
and  surmounting  all,  the  ancient  Irish  crown.  An  Iris! 
wolf-dog,  couchant  (species  now  extinct),  is  at  the  side  o 
the  harp.  Tho  device  in  needlework,  on  the  panel,  wa 
designed  by  the  exhibitor,  and  executed  in  Belfast,  bein 
a  group  of  national  emblems  ;  a  minstrel  and  his  harp 
an  oak,  wolf-dog,  round  tower,  castle  in  ruins,  braze; 
wise,  antique  trumpets,  shamrocks,  and  oak  leaves 
1  be  covering  of  the  cushion  is  in  keeping  with  the  pane] 
representing  the  mother  or  drinking-cup,  charter  horn 


213  Aspinwat.l  &  Son,  70  Orosvenor  Street — Inventors, 
Manufacturers,  and  Proprietors. 

Registered  card-table.  Dining-room  chair,  with  ap¬ 
paratus,  by  which  various  inclinations  can  be  obtained. 


214  Chaplin,  Thomas,  Bose  Tun  Street,  Kilkenny, 
Ireland — Manufacturer. 

Ornamented  circular  oak  table,  on  pillar,  tripod,  and 
claw,  without  clamps,  retches,  and  thumb-screws;  with 
top  veneered  in  figures;  outside  border  inlaid  with  oak- 
leaves  and  acorns;  and  solid  moulding  round  the  top. 


215  Curran,  J.,  &  Sons,  Lisburn,  Co.  Antrim,  Ireland — 
Designers,  Carvers,  and  Manufacturers. 

Sculptured  and  perforated  arm-chair,  from  the  antique; 
with  fruit  and  foliage  from  nature,  but  grotesque  figures; 
of  Irish  black  bog-oak,  found  in  Moyntagh’s  Moss,  Ballin- 
derry,  Antrim,  Ireland,  made  by  three  poor  working  men, 
expressly  lor  the  Great  Exlubition.  It  occupied  the 
workmen  duriug  eight  months,  at  unlimited  hours;  the 
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covering  of  the  seat  and  back  are  of  crimson-silk  velvet, 
manufactured  by  E.  Jones,  3  St.  Andrew-street,  Dublin. 

A  piece  of  the  wood  in  its  seasoned,  but  unfinished  state. 
Original  pencil  designs  by  the  makers,  who  are  self-taught. 


217  Vf.rrinder,  J.,  Lincoln — Inventor. 
Sofa  bedstead  or  couch. 


218  Bacon,  William,  65  Wells  Street,  Oxford  Street — 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Folding  spring  mattress. 


219  Budge,  John,  Wells,  Somerset — Manufacturer. 

Model,  in  English  oak,  of  a  chair  formerly  the  property 
of  Abbot  Wliityng ;  nowin  the  possession  of  the  Bishop 
of  Bath  and  Wells. 

Miniature  model,  in  ivory,  of  the  same  chair,  on  a  scale 
of  l('j  inch  to  a  foot. 


220  Brittan,  W.,  Butlciyh,  near  Glastonbury — Producer. 
Carved  chair  and  rustic  flower  basket. 


222  Harrison’s  Wood  Carving  Company,  Ranelayh 
Road,  Thames  Ranh,  Pimlico — Producer. 

Cabinet,  in  carved  oak.  This  cabinet  is  represented  in 
the  accompanying  engraving.  It  is  formed  of  British 
wood,  coloured  by  being  charred  by  heat. 


Harrison’s  Carved  Oak  Cabinet. 


224  Evans,  Francis,  18  Albert  Street,  Deptford — 

Inventor. 

Music  stand,  constructed  of  one  piece  of  wood,  which 
can  be  opened  out  with  legs,  desk,  slide,  See. 

Model  of  a  chair  constructed  on  the  same  principle. 


225  Cawley,  Joseph,  1  MichaeF s  Place,  Brompton — 
Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

A  three-post  bedstead  in  fine  Spanish  mahogany,  the 
rod  forms  a  part  of  the  cornice. 


228  Nunn,  John,  7  Upper  Vernon  Street,  Lloyd 
Square — Designer. 

Picture  frame  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a  portfolio,  and 
to  change  the  prints  or  drawings  at  pleasure,  which 
are  fixed  on  the  panel  with  vulcanized  India-rubber  straps. 


229  Page,  H.  M.,  Coventry  Street — Manufacturer. 

Novel  adaptation  of  a  dressing-glass  and  dressing-case. 

Registered. 

230  Billamore,  Mrs. — Inventor. 

A  newly-invented  chair. 

231  Gardner,  John  Henry,  l'.t^  Poppin’s  Court,  Fleet 

Street — Designer  and  Manufacturer. 
Satin-wood  toilet  glass,  in  carved  frame,  supported  by 
ornamented  columns,  on  base  containing  jewel-drawers, 
&e.,  suspended  by  Cope  and  Austin’s  patent  movements. 

A  mahogany  table  containing  toilet  glass,  & e.  On 
opening  the  lid  the  glass  is  exposed,  which,  on  being 
raised,  falls  into  any  position  required.  Undorneatli  are 
contained  razors,  brushes,  See. 


232  Wells,  Edward,  310  Reyent  Street — Producer. 

Landscape  transparent  blind,  "a  scene  at  Windsor 
Castle  in  1850,  the  Queen,  Priuco  Albert,  and  the  royal 
children.” 


233  Sang,  Frederick,  58  Pall  Mall — Designer. 

Specimens  of  interior  decorations,  or  coloured  architec¬ 
ture.  Interior  of  the  Royal  Exchange;  vestibules  and 
grand  staircase  at  the  Conservative  Club,  St.  James’s 
Street  ;  and  of  King  James’s  Room  at  Hatfield  House, 
Hertfordshire.  Design  for  the  decorations  of  a  club-room. 
Interior  of  a  coffee-room  at  the  New  Carlton  Club,  Pall 
Midi.  Interior  decorations  for  a  banking  hall.  Interior 
of  the  new  assembly  hall  at  Bury.  Design  for  the  de¬ 
coration  of  an  exchange. 


234  Hopkins,  Harry,  13  Westmoreland  St.,  Mar ylebone — 

Manufacturer. 

Table  top,  painted  in  imitation  of  marble.  Panel  and 
Stile,  painted  in  imitation  of  woods,  inlaid. 

235  Cooper,  W.  M.,  Derby — Manufacturer. 

Pulpit  made  by  the  exhibitor  for  a  church  at  Holbeck, 

Leeds;  the  figures  cut  by  John  Philip,  from  a  design  by 
Mr.  Geo.  Gilbert  Scott,  of  London. 


236  Wetiierell,  F.  S.,  13  Shepherd  Street,  Oxford 

Street — Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Carved  oak  Gothic  cheval  firescreen,  for  a  drawing¬ 
room,  enriched  with  vine  foliage  and  animals  of  the  chase. 
The  glass  panel  screens  the  heat  but  affords  the  view  of 
the  fire. 

237  Hawkins,  Samuel,  54  Bishopsgate  Street  Without — 

Patentee  and  Manufacturer. 

Model  set  of  expanding  dining-tables,  to  show  the 
adaptation  of  the  patentee’s  patent  screw  movement,  by 
which  one  person  can  open  and  close  any  sized  dining- 
table;  by  this  application  no  fastenings  are  required  for 
the  tops  or  flaps,  or  extra  legs  in  the  centre  of  the  table, 
the  expander  bearing  the  whole  weight,  and  being  equal 
to  4  tons  in  strength.  This  patent  screw  movement  is 
shown  in  the  cut  on  next  page,  fig.  1. 

A,  a  solid  iron  screw,  to  work  in  B. 

B,  a  screw  cut  on  tube,  to  work  in  C. 

C,  a  screw  cut  on  tube  with  nuts  inside,  to  work  in  D. 

D,  tube  or  case  with  nuts  inside,  to  receive  A,  B,  C. 

E,  Brackets,  for  D  to  rest  and  revolve. 

F,  crank  handle  by  which  the  whole  is  put  into  motion, 
extending  the  dining-tables  to  any  required  distance. 
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Model  set  of  expanding  l’ound  tables,  to  show 
the  adaptation  of  tlio  exhibitor’s  patent  cog-wheel, 
with  screw  movement,  for  expanding  and  contracting 
circular  dining-tables.  This  movement  is  shown  in 
the  adjoining  cut,  fig.  2. 

1.  Cog-wheel  in  centre. 

2.  Arms  with  racks. 

3.  Guide-wheels,  to  keep  arms  to  their  work. 

4.  Screw,  which  being  put  into  motion  with  the 

5.  Crank  handle,  the  frame  extends  each  way 
equally.  A  passes  under  B  to  rack-irons,  extending 
table  to  nearly  double  its  original  size.  This  part  is 
shown  separately  in  fig.  3. 

Fig.  3. 


238  Howard,  Johx,  &  Sox,  22  Berners  Street,  Oxford 

Street — Manufacturers  and  Designers. 

A  walnut-wood  cabinet,  ornamented  with  flowers  drawn 
and  modelled  from  specimens  at  Kew  Botanic  Gardens,  by 
the  designer,  assisted  by  Mesdames  Peachey  and  Striek-  , 
land,  wax  floral  artists;  designed  chiefly  as  an  ornamental 
adjunct  to  the  boudoir  or  drawing-room,  to  contain  articles 
of  vertu.  The  slab  is  of  Magnus’s  patent  mosaic,  designed 
by  Howard. 

0  - - - 

239  Hancock,  Nich.,  6  Bart  let  Court,  Bow  Street- 

Inventor.. 

Invalid  and  drawing-room  easy  reclining  clmir,  to  obviate 
the  necessity  of  using  pillows  to  support  an  invalid  when 
placed  up  in  bed;  it  forms  a  stool,  and  also  a  handsome 
drawing-room  easy  chair  for  common  use. 


246  Kendall,  Charles  Holland,  24  Mark  Lone — 

Inventor  and  Improver. 

Decanting  machine,  corking  machine,  wine-fining  wisp, 
and  champagne  capsule. 

247  Edwards,  Samuel,  13  Cannon  Street  Hoad — 

Manufacturer. 

Four-foot  octagon  revolving  library  table,  containing 
14,000  pieces  of  English  and  foreign  woods.  This  table 
occupied  ten  months  in  the  process  of  manufacture. 

251  Latham  &  Dighton,  1  Bateman's  Buildings,  Soho 
Square — Designers  and  Manufacturers. 

Metal  gilt  vase  and  cover  for  flowers,  ornamented  with 
amethysts,  garnets,  turquoise,  &c. 


240  Board,  Charles,  28  Swindon  Street,  Gray's  Inn 
B  ood — Manufacturer. 

Spring  pillows  made  of  spiral  steel  springs  and  whale¬ 
bone.  Model  of  a  quilt  made  of  an  article  imported  from  ' 
Russia,  and  covered  in  crimson  silk.  Various  samples  1 
ot  wlnte  goose  feathers.  I 


241  Isaacs  &  Campbell,  21  St.  James  Street _ 

Inventors  and  Manufacturers. 

Patent  portable  barrack,  college,  camp,  and  cabin 
furniture,  containing  a  chest  of  drawers,  a  wash-hand 
stand,  dressing-table  and  glass,  iron  bedstead,  with  cur¬ 
tains  and  bedding,  reclining  chair,  towel-horse,  writing 
and  dressing-case,  and  having  sufficient  room  in  the 
drawers  to  contain  a  complete  military  outfit,  the  cases 
at  same  time  forming  a  wardrobe. 

242  Jackson,  Geo.,  4  Russell  Mews,  Fitzroy  Square— 

.  Manufacturer. 


252  Moxox,  Charles,  33  High  Street,  Mar ijlobonc — 

Decorator. 

Decorations  for  a  drawing  room,  consisting  of  imita¬ 
tions  of  inlaid  marbles,  panels,  &c.  Chimney  piece  and 
glass  frame,  by  John  Thomas.  Panels  of  imitation  of  in¬ 
laid  woods,  showing  the  mode  of  application  for  general 
decorative  purposes.  Imitations  of  marbles,  for  decora¬ 
tions. 


253  Marciiant,  William — Manufacturer. 

Lady’s  work-table,  consisting  of  a  cliess-tablc,  with 

drawers,  &c. 

254  Martin,  Willtam,  G  Rutland  Street, 

JI 1 1 mpstead  Road — I n  ventor . 

Registered  ornamental  flower-pot  cases. 

255  G reverie,  A.  S.,  Harrington  Cottage,  Brompton 

Rank  Lane,  Brompton — Manufacturer. 

Oval  table,  hexagonal  stools,  vases,  round  stand,  and 
basket;  ornamented  with  flowers,  made  of  mixed  wood, 
holly,  oak,  cellar,  elm,  & c. 
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25G  Miles,  Henry,  16  Seabrujht  Place,  Hackney  Road — 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Rosewood  loo-table,  inlaid  on  top  and  bottom  block, 


containing  a  secret  cash-box. 


257  North,  D.,  23  Great  Windmill  Street,  If  ay  market — 
Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Rosewood  oval  tea  caddy,  with  flowers  carved  in  satin- 
wood,  the  interior  fitted  with  small  oval  caddies  in  rose¬ 
wood,  with  carved  flowers.  Two  satin-wood  sugar-basins. 

Oval  vase  ebony  inkstand,  the  interior  fitted  up  with 
loose  inside,  and  tray  with  ink  bottles. 


258  Nutchey,  James,  5  West  Street,  Soho — Designer 
and  Manufacturer. 

Pair  of  candelabra,  in  ebony  and  ivory,  supported  on 
columns,  polygon,  and  spirally  turned. 

Flower-stand  in  English  yew-tree. 
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North,  Charles,  1  Queen’s  Head  Court,  Great 
Windmill  Street — Designer  and  Manufacturer. 
Reading  stand,  capable  of  being  placed  in  any  required 
position.  Bed-chair  for  invalids,  in  which  they  may 
recline  in  any  position. 


2G2a  Reynolds,  John,  57  New  Compton  Street,  Soho— 
Manufacturer. 

Wire  table  for  flowers. 


2G4  Rogers  &  Dear,  23  and  24  St.  George's  Place, 

Hyde  Park  Comer — Manufacturers. 

Renaissance  bedstead  in  walnut-tree,  carved,  with  foot 
and  head-board  in  relief,  stuffed  panels,  deep-shaped 
moulded  cornice,  canopy  tester,  English  tapestry  hangings, 
complete,  and  trimmings. 

Ottoman  coal  sarcophagus,  answering  the  purpose  of  { 
an  ottoman  and  coal  receptacle;  constructed  of  walnut- 
tree,  French  polished;  the  scat  is  stuffed  and  lined 
with  green  Utrecht  velvet;  the  interior  is  furnished 
with  a  hopper,  lined  with  zinc,  in  order  that  the  superin¬ 
cumbent  coals  may  be  made  to  supply  the  place  of  those 
removed  by  a  shovel ;  the  top  is  hung  on  hinges,  and  a 
flap  in  the  plinth  of  the  sarcophagus  lets  down  in  front, 
and  is  received  by  a  spring  fastening.  Designed  bv 
Francis  Whishaw,  Esq. 

Plain  French-shaped  mahogany  bedstead,  to  exhibit  an 
apparatus  for  making  one  get  up. 


2G  5  Archer,  E.  T.,  451  Oxford  Street — Manufacturer. 
Specimens  of  paper  decorations. 


26G  Hindley,  C.,  &  Sons,  134  Oxford  Street — 
Proprietors. 

Sideboard,  manufactured  of  British  red  oak  in  the 
Tudor  style,  with  rich  mouldings  and  carvings,  the  back 
of  silvered  plate  glass. 

Chiffoni5re,  of  English  walnut-tree,  carved,  the  top 
of  fine  sienna  marble,  the  back  of  silvered  plate  glass. 

Davenport  writing-table,  of  Albuera-wood,  on  pedestal, 
with  carved  panels  and  columns.  Occasional  table,  of 
maple,  on  ornamental  standards.  Chess-table,  of  rare 
Chinese  woods,  inlaid  by  the  natives,  on  quadrangular 
stand.  Portfolio-table,  of  American  birch,  carved,  with 
folding  top  to  rise  and  slide.  Chess-tablo,  inlaid  top 
on  walnut-tree,  quadrangular  stand.  Octagon  pedestal 
bookcase,  of  Baltic  oak.  Lady’s  writing-table,  of  English 
walnut-tree.  Pedestal  Davenport  writing-desk,  of  New 
Zealand  Totara  wood. 

Ornamental  table  for  flowers,  of  American  birch. 

Gothic  library  chair,  of  British  red  oak.  Carved  cipher 
chair,  of  English  sycamore  wood.  Carved  arm  chair,  of 
American  birch.  Lounging  chair,  and  easy  chair. 

Cabinet  for  coins,  of  Kyabooka  wood,  carved  and  gilded, 
fitted  with  numerous  trays. 

Ornamental  toilet  glass,  of  English  walnut-tree,  in  the 
Elizabethan  style. 


2G0  Pinxell,  Thomas  Durstox,  5  Warren  Street, 
Camden  Town — Manufacturer. 

Gilt  zinc  frame,  with  trellis-work  border,  and  silk 
velvet  lining. 

2G1  Jackson  &  Graham,  37  &  38  Oxford  Street — 
Manufacturers. 

Sideboard  of  English  oak  in  the  renaissance  style,  the 
pilasters  formed  by  figures  representing  hunting  and 
fishing,  summer  and  autumn.  This  sideboard  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  accompanying  Plate  1 18. 

Dwarf  bookcases  in  walnut-tree. 

Dining-room  or  library  chair,  of  English  oak,  in  the 
renaissance  style. 

Carved  and  gilt  drawing-room  chair.  Library  sofa. 
Carved  and  gilt  cheval  screen. 


2G7  Simpson,  George,  12  Eldon  Street,  Finsbury — 
Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Improved  ornamental  library  table,  registered  pattern. 
The  drawers  on  either  side,  by  simply  moving  a  rod  or 
bolt,  with  springs  attached,  can  be  easily  fastened  or 
unfastened. 


2G3  Robinson,  C.,  6  and  7  Greenland  Place,  Gray’s  Lin 
Road — Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Portable  metal  bedstead,  which  will  form  also  a  half 
tester  bedstead,  chair-couch,  and  ottoman;  the  ottoman - 
case  contains  every  requisite. 


270  Simpson,  William  Butler,  456  West  Strand — 
Manufacturer  and  Designer. 

Paper-hanging  decorations,  executed  in  distemper 
colours,  washable  with  soap  and  water.  Imitation  of 
the  decorations  of  Pompeii,  and  simple  ornamental 
panelling,  with  pilasters.  Others,  with  the  ground 
colours  in  washable  distemper  and  the  ornament  in 
encaustic  colours:  Italian,  Arabesque,  and  Gothic;  also, 
gold  ornaments  on  flock  ground  in  panels. 

These  articles  are  designed  for  the  decoration  of  tho 
walls,  ceilings,  and  panellings  of  rooms,  in  a  superior 
style,  and  at  a  moderate  cost. 

Their  novelty  and  great  advantage  arises  from  tho 
colours,  which  are  used  in  distemper,  being  hardened  and 
rendered  washable  by  an  after  process;  so  that  while  the 
colours  retain  all  the  brightness  of  distemper  colouring, 
they  are  as  permanent  as  oil  colours,  and  will  bear 
constant  cleaning  with  soap  and  water.  This  process  is 
patented. 

271  Scroxtox,  J.  II.,  137  Rishopsgate  Street — 
Manufacturer. 

Show  goods,  used  by  tea  dealers  and  grocers,  for  deco¬ 
rating  shops.  Vases  in  tin,  ornamented  and  japanned. 
Octagon  stands,  inlaid  with  pearl.  Bowls  and  brass  beads. 
German  silver  tea-scoop. 


273  Squire,  Chari.es,  20  Old  Fish  Street — Inventor  and 
Manufacturer. 

Apparatus  for  baking  wood,  for  the  purpose  of  ve¬ 
neering,  and  for  boiling  and  distilling  water. 

Looking-glass,  with  ball  and  socket  movement,  conve¬ 
nient  for  taking  to  pieces  and  packing  in  small  compass; 
the  movement  prevents  the  quicksilver  from  being 
damaged. 

Composition  and  wood  picture  frames,  gilt,  silvered, 
and  coloured. 


275  Thomas,  William,  29  Berners  Street,  Oxford 
Street — Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Specimen  of  figure-carving,  in  oak,  with  a  design  for  tho 
door  of  a  palace  of  justice. 
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Glass  26.— FURNITURE,  UPHOLSTERY,  PAPER  HANGINGS, 
Areas  1.  J.  19  to  25  ;  L.  to  0.  21  to  24. 


Frames  (in  composition  ornaments)  manufactured  by 
the  exhibitor  for  Her  Majesty,  and  the  ltoyal  collection 
of  enamels  and  gallery  pictures;  applicable  to  the  require¬ 
ments  of  light,  &c. ;  with  a  new  method  of  ornamenting 
frames  for  low  relief. 


27(5  Thomas,  J.,  9  Old  Church  Street,  Paddington,  and 
New  Palace,  Westminster — Architect  and  Sculptor. 
Glass  frame,  with  foliage,  &c. 


Chimney-piece,  containing  medallion  of  Chaucer,  with 
alto  and  has  reliefs;  and  figures  representing  the  virtues 
of  Dorigene  and  Griselda;  the  imitation  of  inlaid  mar¬ 
bles  and  decorations  by  Charles  Moxon.  Chimney-piece 
containing  medallion  of  Spenser;  with  alto  and  has  relief 
figures  representing  the  preservation  of  Una  and  the  trials 
of  Florimel.  This  chimney-piece  is  represented  in  the 
following  cut. 

Bas-relief,  representing  the  horrors  of  war. 


‘279  Ward,  John  (late  Griffin  &  Ward),  6  Leicester  | 
Square — Manufacturer. 

Improved  recumbent  chair  for  invalids;  a  self-propel-  j 
ling  chair,  made  portable  for  travelling,  with  vulcanized  ' 
1  ndia-rubber  wheels. 


285  Waller,  F redk . ,  4-9  Fleet  Street — Manufacturer. 

Commercial  and  diplomatic  despatch  writing-desk,  in  1 
rosewood;  the  open  paper-rack  and  folding  slope  desk  | 
being  combined,  so  as  to  form  a  portable  appendage  to 
the  .writing-table.  The  annexed  cut  represents  this 
writing-desk. 

Small,  rosewood,  open  desk  for  ladies,  containing  various 
sizes  of  note  paper  and  envelopes. 


287  Jones,  William,  Dolgelly,  Wales — Inventor  and 
,  Manufacturer. 

Portfolio  table,  turning  on  a  pivot  and  lifting  like  a 
reading  desk.  Ebony  tripod. 


Waller's  Commercial  Writing-Desk. 
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PAPER  HANGING. 


MR.  WOOU.AMS. 
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28S  AVarren,  Thomas,  371  Oxford  Street — Inventor. 

Patent  reading-stand,  carved  in  rosewood,  and  enriched 
with  gold  and  or-molu  ornaments,  with  stuffed  foot- 
cushion  in  crimson  Utrecht  velvet,  for  holding  a  book  in 
any  position,  sitting,  standing,  or  reclining.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  cut  represents  this  stand. 


Warren's  Talent  Keading-Slaiul. 


289  Greaser,  Mrs.,  IS  Melton  Street,  Fusion  Square — 

Inventor. 

Ladies’  writing-table,  with  drawers,  on  ;ui  entirely  new 
principle. 

29 1  Cooper,  G.,  Kingston ,  Surrey — Producer. 

A  rustic  chair. 


292  Mummery,  Frederick  H.,  5  Raihcay  Place, 

Holloway  Road — Manufacturer. 

Pianoforte  bedstead.  Press  bedstead  in  a  pianoforte 
shape. 

293  Wilson,  Jacob  &  Sons,  18a  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavetulish  Square — Inventors  and  Manufacturers. 

New  oval  centre  table,  with  a  revolving  top;  one  side 
of  walnut  wood,  the  other  of  cloth  as  a  card  or  writing 
table.  Similar  table,  with  a  circular  bagatelle-board 
attached. 

New  work-table,  with  a  silk  bag  at  each  end;  the  top  to 
revolve  and  form  a  table  for  two  different  uses.  Similar 
table,  with  a  chess-board  attached.  Library  tablo  of  ma¬ 
hogany,  of  a  new  shape  and  construction. 


300  Scott,  Ccthbertson,  Sc  Co.,  49  Lower  Belgrade 

Place,  Pim lico — Maim factu rers . 

Illuminated  Gothic  decorations  of  the  period  of  Henry 
the  VII.,  for  dining  rooms,  libraries,  and  halls,  &c. 
Floral  decorations  for  walls  of  drawing-rooms,  &c. 
Decoration  with  fleur-de-lis  panels. 

301  D’Almatne,  William  Frederick,  8  Percy  Street, 

Bedford  Square — Designer  and  Manufacturer. 
Decorative  panel,  in  the  stylo  of  Edward  I. 

303  Arthur,  Thomas,  3  Sackville  Street — Producer. 

Screen  painted  by  hand  in  oil  colours,  with  subjects 
from  nature,  suitable  for  a  drawing-room,  boudoir,  Ac. 


Registered  damask  pattern  of  paper-hanging. 

Specimens  of  tine  woods  and  marbles  in  graining. 
Decoration  imitating  inlaid  marbles  ;  suited  for  stair¬ 
case  or  hall.  It  may  be  executed  in  paper  or  by  hand. 


304  Ascroft,  Thomas,  35  Queen’s  Roud,  Chelsea — 
Designer  and  Proprietor. 

Original  design  for  paper-hangings,  being  a  new  com¬ 
bination  of  damask  and  chintz  work. 


305  Barrett,  Joseph,  240  Bethnal  Green  Road — 

Designer. 

Drawings  for  paper  hangings. 

307  Coombkr,  J.,  GO  Brand  Street,  Blandford  Square — 

Producer, 

Painted  table-top,  in  imitation  of  inlaid  woods.  Slab, 
in  imitation  of  inlaid  marbles. 


308  Goddard,  John,  7  Bedford  Place,  Hampstead 

Roud — Designer. 

Design  for  paper  bangings,  of  British  and  exotic  flowers ; 
air  plants  of  the  torrid  zone,  in  natural  positions  appended 
to  a  palm. 

[The  plants  popularly  called  air-plants  we  known  to 
botanists  under  the  name  of  orchids.  They  form  a 
distinct,  and  in  many  respects  a  most  peculiar  and 
anomalous  natural  family.  The  principal  source  of  their 
solid  tissues  is  the  atmosphere,  from  which,  in  conunon 
with  plants  growing  in  the  earth,  they  absorb  carbonic 
acid,  the  decomposition  of  which  furnishes  their  food. 
They  are  very  commonly  found  in  tropical  forests,  hanging 
down  their  curious  roots  and  fantastic  flowers  from  palms 
and  other  trees,  and  emitting  delicious  odours. — R.  E.] 

309  AVoollams,  AVilliam,  &  Co.,  1 1 0  High  Street, 

Marylebone — Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  decorative  paper-hanging,  in  flowers  and 
ornament;  and  in  the  Alhambra  and  arabesque  styles. 
Screen  of  vail o us  specimens  of  paper-hangings. 
Specimens  in  the  early  Italian  style,  and  in  the 
mediaeval  style,  designed  at  the  Government  School, 
Somerset  House. 

Specimens  with  Indian  birds  and  flowers,  in  imitation 
of  mother-of-pearl,  and  in  hollyhock  and  ornament. 

The  design  of  one  of  these  specimens  is  given  in  the 
accompanying  Plate  38. 

310  Hinchliff,  Nathaniel,  &  Co.,  123  Wardour 

Street,  Oxford  Street — Manufacturer. 
Registered  paper-hangings.  Panel  decorations,  and 
an  arabesque  panel  decoration,  designed  by  Mr.  John 
Grace.  _ 

312  Price,  J.,  Gateshead,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne — 
Manufacturer. 

Table,  with  jasper  glass  top. 


312a  Trapnell,  H.,  &  Son,  2  St.  James  Barton,  Bristol 
— Designers  and  Manufacturers. 

A  console  chiffbnniere,  of  fine  English  walnut-wood. 
The  top  is  of  statuary  marble,  set  in  a  moulding  of 
ebony  and  tortoiseshell,  with  ruby -coloured  glass  in  the 
end  shelves,  and  the  centre  shelves  and  backs  of  plate 
glass,  intended  to  give  multiplied  reflections  of  the  objects 
placed  upon  the  shelves. 

313  Newijery,  J.  <fe  R.,  2  and  3  Hemlock  Court, 

Carey  Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields — Manufacturers. 

Gold,  silver,  and  coloured  tissues,  alike  on  both  sides, 
for  making  artificial  flowers,  &c.  Coloured  foil  papers 
for  decorative  purposes.  Gold  and  silver  paper  orna¬ 
ments  for  placing  on  “  Irish  linen  bands.”  Vulcanized, 
washable,  enamel  coloured  papers.  Crimson,  blue,  and 
green  papers,  coloured  by  machinery  (in  any  length), 
without  seam  or  join. 
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Class  26.— FURNITURE,  UPHOLSTERY,  PAPER  HANGINGS, 
Areas  I.  J.  19  to  25 ;  L.  to  0.  21  to  24. 


314  Norwood,  Ohas.,  De  Beauvoir  Factory,  Rosemary 

Branch  Bridie,  TToxton — Manufacturer. 

An  architectural  decoration,  composed  of  printed 
mouldings,  figures,  and  wainscot  papers  for  public  build¬ 
ings,  halls,  corridors,  &c.  The  style  is  Tudor  Gothic,  with 
figures. 

315  Purkiss,  Jons,  A  Son,  29  Old  Chaivjc — 

Designers  and  Manufacturers. 

Imitation  of  marbles  in  water-colours,  on  paper. 
Sienna  marble,  skirting  dove  marble.  Two  coloured 
green  marbles,  worked  to  represent  four  distinct  pieces; 
executed  on  a  square  surface,  instead  of  pieces  joined 
together.  Skirting  porphyry.  Devonshire  dove  marble. 
Skirting  Brocatella  marble. 

316  SoPWlTH,  T.  &  J.,  13  Northumberland  Street, 

Nc locast le-npon-  Tyne — Inventors  and  Manufacturers. 
Monocloid  writing  cabinet,  for  collecting  and  arranging 

a  great  number  and  variety  of  papers,  so  as  to  be  readily 
accessible.  The  whole  of  the  drawers,  closets,  and  par¬ 
titions  may  be  opened  by  one  lock. 


317  Tcrnklt,,  I.,  92  Tinstone  Street,  Sheffield — Producer. 

Ladies’  work-table,  a  specimen  of  English  elm. 

318  Townsend,  Parker  &  Townsend,  132  Goswell 

Street — Designers  and  Manufacturers. 

Paper-hanging  decorations  consisting  of  flock,  flock  and 
gold  papers,  flowers,  fruit,  and  arabesque  designs  divided 
into  panels. 

The  two  principal  papers  are  exhibited  as  examples  of 
opposite  styles  of  internal  decoration;  one  intended  to 
be  light,  graceful,  and  delicate,  the  other  rich,  bold,  and 
striking.  The  former  consists  of  panels  on  a  light  ground, 
having  centre-pieces  formed  of  groups  of  fruit  and  flowers, 
separated  by  delicately  ornamented  pilasters,  with  bundles 
of  fruit  and  flowers  rising  from  the  base,  and  pendant 
from  the  top,  the  whole  surmounted  by  a  floral  frieze  on 
gold  ground,  and  a  border  below  in  the  same  taste.  The 
other  decoration  consists  <'f  a  large  panel,  bearing  in  the 
centre  a  rich  arabesque  design  on  a  light  ground;  the 
foliation  being  a  combination  of  such  plants  as  would 
most  naturally  and  gracefully  assume  the  required 
forms,  <as  acanthus,  crown  imperial,  Ac.  The  pilasters 
are  ornamented  with  designs  in  a  corresponding  style, 
upon  a  dark,  rich  ground,  finished  with  a  broad  frieze 
and  a  border  in  blue,  red  and  gold.  The  accompanying 
plate.s  represent  these  designs.  Plates  66  &  159. 


320  Turner,  Henry,  &  Co.,  Elizabeth  Street,  Timlico — 

Manufacturers. 

Paper-hangings,  entirely  block-printed,  viz. — 

1 .  A  damask  in  brown  flock,  on  a  green  flock  ground, 
from  a  design  by  M.  Charles  Javet,  of  Paris. 

2.  A  panel  with  flower  border,  from  a  design  by  Mr. 
William  Draper,  of  Camberwell. 

3.  A  chintz  and  border,  in  a  series  of  panels,  designed 
by  M.  Marchand,  of  Paris. 

4.  A  panel  with  Elizabethan  ornamental  border,  from 
a  design  by  Mr.  William  Draper. 

5.  Four  frames  with  Grecian  moulding,  printed  in 
imitation  of  oak,  and  containing  two  panels  in  shades  of 
green  flock  on  a  puce  flock  ground,  and  two  panels  in 
double  crimson  flock,  in  imitation  of  silk  damask.  Both 
damasks  from  original  French  designs;  the  moulding 
from  drawings  by  H.  N.  Turner,  jun.  The  accompanying 
Plate  represents  one  of  these  paper-hangings. 

321  Williams,  Coopers,  Boyle,  &  Co.,  85  West 

S/nit  h field —  Man  ufactu  rers . 

Drawing-room  decorations.  Damasks  for  dining-rooms. 
New  mode  of  combining  metal  and  flock.  General  pat¬ 
terns  of  now  designs. 

322  Woollams,  John,  &  Co.,  69  Marylebone  Lane, 

Oxf  ord  St  rect  — Manufact  ure rs . 

A  general  assortment  of  paper-hangings  and  decorations 
by  block  printing :  —  Damasks.  Flower  patterns  and 


decoration  borders.  Flock  and  metal,  and  two  flock 
patterns.  Bronze  patterns.  Panel  decoration,  consisting 
of  the  orange  and  white  datura,  from  drawings  by  Miss 
Palmer,  of  the  School  of  Design,  London. 

Specimens  of  machine  printing  :  —  Paper  hangings 
printed  by  steam  cylinder  machinery,  exhibited  for  cheap¬ 
ness  and  quality.  From  one  to  eight  colours  printed  at 
one  operation,  and  at  the  rate  of  200  pieces,  or  2,400 
yards  per  hour.  Registered  designs. 

326  Jeffrey,  Allen,  A  Co.,  Kent  and  Essex  Yard, 

1 1 7<  it  ech  a  /  k  7 — M  a  n  u  fac  turers . 

Paper  printed  by  blocks  in  distemper.  Specimens  of  a 
many-coloured  chintz  wall-paper,  and  of  cylinder  printed 
wall-papers. 

Frieze,  executed  in  imitation  of  classical  subjects, 
24  feet  in  length,  without  repeat,  selected  from  the  best 
part  of  the  Elgin  frieze.  Also,  a  series  of  panels  repre¬ 
senting  “Deer  Stalking;”  and  some  copies  from  Murillo, 
printed  in  blocks. 

A  panel  composed  of  a  “green  flock  filling,”  designed 
by  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  Spitalfields  School  of  Design, 
from  the  common  buttercup;  intended  to  show  that 
the  simple  forms  of  nature  abound  in  elegance,  and  only 
require  to  be  studied  with  care,  and  copied  with  skill. 

329  Davis,  Charles,  26  Hlachfriars  Road — Designer 
and  Painter. 

Design  of  a  panel  for  the  decoration  of  a  ceiling,  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  inlaid  woods. 

336  Jones,  Thomas,  &  Co.,  214  Piccadilly — 

Inventors  and  Manufacturers. 

New  method  of  decoration  for  the  side  of  a  room, 
consisting  of  a  flock  paper,  relieved  by  panelling  in  high 
relief  in  gold,  bounded  with  a  border,  and  surmounted  by 
an  enriched  cornice  in  white  and  gold.  Coloured  deco¬ 
rations  for  ceilings,  and  other  specimens. 

337  M‘ Lachlan,  Jas.,  35  SI.  James's  Street,  Piccadilly  - 

Designer,  Manufacturer,  and  Proprietor. 

Specimens  of  arabesque  painting  on  glass,  for  the 
decoration  of  rooms  (being  pilasters);  also  imitations  of 
inlaid  marbles  on  glass.  Specimens  of  flocking  ou 
painted  walls,  and  of  arabesque  painting  for  the  decora¬ 
tion  of  rooms. 

340  Sewell,  Charles  &  Frederick,  1 3  Charles  Street, 
Westbournc  Terrace — Designers  and  Manufacturers. 

Elizabethan  ornamental  screen,  containing  panels  in 
imitation  of  various  marbles  and  woods,  adapted  for 
interior  and  exterior  embellishments. 


341  Smith,  Charles,  43  Upper  Baker  Street — 

Decorator. 

Imitations  of  marbles,  in  paint,  on  slate  and  wood,  for 
interior  or  exterior  decoration.  Grecian  ornament,  in 
paint.  Arabesque  decoration,  in  paint,  for  drawing¬ 
rooms,  boudoirs,  Ac. 

342  Southall,  Chari.es,  A  Co.,  157  Kinysland Road — 

Manufacturers. 

Half  top  of  table  in  imitation  marble,  inlaid.  Slab,  in 
imitation  rouge  royal  marble.  Imitation  marble  and 
woods,  worked  on  paper,  for  decorating  staircases,  halls, 
Ac. 

343  Strucnell,  Henry,  25  Kirby  Street,  Hatton  Garden 

— Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Ladies’  writing-desk,  in  ebony  and  buhl-inlaid,  with 
newly-introduced  fancy  edges.  The  internal  arrange¬ 
ment  designed  by  Mr.  Wathen,  of  Glasgow. 


344  Hayball,  Arthur,  Government  School  of  Dcsijn, 
Sheffield — Designer. 

Cabinet,  carved  in  walnut. 


345  Hoyi.es,  Henry,  Government  School  of  Design, 
She  field — Designer,  Modeller,  and  Carver. 
Sideboard,  carved  in  walnut. 
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PAPIER  MACIIE,  AND  JAPANNED  GOODS. 
Auras  I.  J.  19  to  25 ;  L.  to  0.  21  to  24. 


34G  Steedman,  Charles,  35  Charles  Street,  Hampstead 
Hoad — M  auu  factu  rer . 

Slate  tablets,  japanned  and  ornamented,  adapted  for 
churches  and  other  buildings.  (In  Class  1,  on  South 
Wall.)  _ 

347  Pickering,  J.,  39  Little  Moorfelds — Producer. 

Specimen  of  drawing-room  panel  decoration,  executed 
in  colours  and  gold.  The  centre,  illustrative  of  the  “Bath 
of  Apollo,”  in  basso-relievo,  and  the  border  enriched 
with  figures  and  flowers  in  natural  colours.  The  centre  in 
colours,  illustrative  of  “Poetry  surrounded  by  attendant 
nymphs,”  with  enriched  flower  pilasters,  &c. 


3G1  Burke,  James  Has  well,  75  Castle  Street  East, 
Oxford  Street — Designer  and  Manufacturer. 
Fancy  mounts  and  spandrils  for  drawings,  prints,  &c., 
in  card-board  and  gold  paper. 


3G4  Foli.it,  George,  67  Cheat  Litchfield  Street, 
Marylebonc — Manufacturer. 

Specimen  of  an  imitation  or-molu  gilt  mat  flat,  made 
of  paper  and  not  liable  to  split. 

3G5  Newnham,  Ben.,  22  Princes  Street,  Leicester 
Square — Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 
Miniature  frames  in  imitation  of  or-molu. 


369  Furse,  Christopher  &  Septimus,  4  Ifanicay 
Street,  Oxford  Street — Manufacturer. 
Washable  gilding,  as  applicable  to  looking-glasses, 
picture  frames,  cornices. 


379  Herring,  C.,  177  High  llolborn —  Producer. 
Oriental  silk  down,  from  the  Bombax  tree  of  India. 


380  Baxter,  Robert,  12  George  Street,  Foley  Place — 
Designer,  Manufacturer,  and  Proprietor. 

Frames,  illustrating  the  art  of  gilding,  as  applied  to 
picture  and  glass  frames,  cornices,  &c. 

Lettera  cut  out  of  the  whitening,  and  gilt  in  burnish, 
showing  the  different-coloured  gold  and  silver  leaf;  colours 
used  in  contrast  with  gold,  showing  the  method  of  gilding 
ornamental  frames. 


382  Vigers,  E.,  jun..  Union  Mills,  Upper  Lisson  Street, 
Paddington — Manufacturer. 

Mouldings,  architraves,  skirtings,  and  sash-bars,  pre¬ 
pared  by  machinery. 

384  Jordans,  — ,  Bckidcre  Hoad,  Lambeth — 

Manufacturers. 

Circular  table  of  walnut-tree,  and  two  Davenports  and 
three  chairs,  all  finely  carved. 

385  Arrowsmith,  H.  &  A.,  80  New  Bond  Street — 

Designers  and  Manufacturers. 

A  decorated  cabinet  in  zebra  w-ood  and  gold,  nicely 
carved;  the  four  panels  illustrating  “Woman's  History,” 
the  two  upper  compartments,  removable,  and  arranged 
for  writing  materials,  and  ladies’  work. 

Specimens  of  patent  lace  curtains,  resembling  the 
most  elaborate  point  lace  ;  of  patent  damask  curtains, 
resembling  cut  velvet  pile  curtains  ;  and  of  a  new  pat¬ 
tern  line  curtain,  lined  with  pink  silk,  adapted  for  win¬ 
dows,  bedsteads,  &c. 

New  dry  process  of  cleaning  carpets,  curtains,  tapes¬ 
tries,  needlework,  and  similar  articles  of  furniture. 


38G  M'LeaNj  Charles,  78  &  110  Fleet  Street — 
Manufacturer. 

Large  looking-glass  and  console  table,  ornamented  and 
gilt.  (Main  Avenue  West.)  This  glass  is  represented  in 
the  Plate  28. 

389  Avery  &  Dan-gar,  11  Great  Portland  Street — 
Manufacturers. 

Shutter  blind  for  the  Ambassador’s  new  Palace  at  Con¬ 
stantinople. 


Improved  outside  Venetian  blind.  Improved  outside 
bonnet  blind,  set  high  or  low-  at  pleasure;  or  constructed 
so  as  to  draw  up  into  the  soffit  of  a  window  when  not  in 
use. 

White  holland  spring  blind  adapted  to  casement  win¬ 
dows. 


390  Burt,  Henry  Potter,  238  Blachfriars  Bond — 

Inventor. 

Improved  patent  window-blinds,  composed  entirely  of 
metal.  They  admit  of  •variety  in  pattern,  are  appli¬ 
cable  for  out-door  use,  and  especially  adapted  for  warm 
climates. 


391  Austin,  James,  8  Princess  Street,  Finsbury — 
Manufacturer. 

Patent  sash  and  clock  lines,  manufactured  from  flax; 
blind  lines,  from  flax,  silk,  cotton,  and  worsted ;  and 
lamp  and  picture  lines  from  silk  and  worsted. 


392  Wells  &  Co.,  Bedford — Producers. 

Table  tops  made  of  English  oak,  grown  at  Ampthill 
Park,  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.  ( South  Wall.) 

[A  survey  of  this  park,  by  order  of  Parliament  in  1653, 
describes  287  trees  as  hollow  and  too  much  decayed  for 
the  use  of  the  navy.  The  oaks  thus  saved  from  the  axe 
remain  to  the  present  day  the  picturesque  ornament  of 
the  place.] 

395  Harris,  IIenry  George,  528  New  Oxford  Street — 
Manufacturer. 

Patent  perforated  transparent  roller  blind,  made  of  the 
common  prepared  muslin,  ordinarily  used  for  transparent 
painting. 

[The  perforations  are  made  by  placing  the  muslin  upon 
metal  blocks,  and  then  gently  rubbing  those  portions  of 
the  muslin  to  be  perforated  with  a  piece  of  fine  sand¬ 
paper  or  pumice-stone,  until  the  muslin  in  those  parts  is 
ground  away.  By  this  process  a  variety  of  patterns  may 
be  produced  with  one  block.  They  are  adapted  to  warm 
climates,  the  air  being  freely  admitted  through  the  per¬ 
forations  ;  they  exclude  the  sun  from  an  apartment,  and 
at  the  same  time  render  exterior  objects  visible  from  it.] 

39 G  Kobelt  &  Sons,  22  Newcastle  Street,  Strand,  and 
17  Cross  Street,  Blachfriars  Road — Inventors  and 
Manufacturers. 

Ornamental  spring-roller  blind  ;  enclosed  in  a  brass  case, 
to  preserve  the  linen  from  dust;  the  spring  works  on  brass; 
with  improved  cog-plate  cap  and  lever,  which  reduces  the 
roller  one  quarter  of  an  inch. 


397  Lucas,  Philip,  jun.,  19  Hyde  Park  Gardens — 

Inventor. 

Rotatory  shop-blind. 

399  Thames  Plate  Glass  Company,  Bow  Creek, 

Blaekwall,  Warehouse,  Savoy  Wharf,  Strand — 
Manufacturers. 

Large  specimen  of  plate  glass,  the  largest  hitherto 
produced.  Large  silverod  plate.  ( Centre  Avenue.) 

400  Noel,  Henry  William,  37  High  Street,  Camden 

Town — Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Painted  transparent  window  blinds,  in  imitation  of 
stained  glass ;  for  library  or  staircase  windows.  Chinese 
bird  blinds  for  drawing  and  sitting  rooms,  boudoirs,  &c. 

401  Gricg,  John,  Bamcell,  near  Wells — Inventor  and 

Manufacturer. 

Ornamental  rustic  arm-chair,  containing  3,000  pieces  of 
wood,  with  a  picture  of  the  Exhibition  inserted,  which 
contains  500  pieces,  made  from  natural  colour  woods. 

Mechanical  pictures: — view  of  Knox’s  house,  in  High 
Street,  Edinburgh,  contains  1,200  pieces  of  inlaid  wood, 
all  natural  colours.  Balmoral  Castle,  the  residence  of 
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PAPER  HANGINGS, 
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Her  Majesty,  in  the  Highlands,  contains  700  pieces  of  in¬ 
laid  wood,  and  700  pieces  in  the  frame,  all  natural  colours. 
Residence  in  the  Highlands,  where  Her  Majesty  enter¬ 
tained  the  different  clans,  when  they  performed  their  va¬ 
rious  feats;  contains  3u0  pieces  of  inlaid  wood,  all  natural 
colours. 

402  Lee,  George  L.,  245  High  Holborn — Producer. 
Imitation  stained  glass  and  marbling  on  surfaces  by  the 

water  bath. 

- » - 

403  Pratt,  He.vrv,  123  New  Bond  Street — Inventor  and 

Manufacturer. 

Patent  travelling  wardrobe,  with  double  folding  lids, 
drawers  and  spaces  for  hat,  made  in  scarlet  morocco,  solid 
leather,  gilt,  and  lined  with  satin. 

Ladies’  patent  travelling  wardrobe,  with  double  folding 
lids,  drawers,  and  space  for  bonnets,  covered  in  scarlet 
morocco,  decorated  aud  furnished  inside  with  Genoa  velvet 
and  satin. 

Patent  compendium  portmanteau,  with  expanding  bag, 
made  of  scarlet  morocco  on  solid  leather,  gilt. 

Officer’s  portable  brass  bedstead,  to  form  sofa,  with  the 
exhibitor’s  patent  spring  mattress  and  musquito  curtains. 

Portable  brass  chaise  lounge  with  elastic  gutta  percha 
sacking. 

Travelling  chair  in  brass,  to  form  couch  and  bedstead. 
The  above  patents  for  wardrobes  were  obtained  July 
9th,  1850,  and  specified  Jan.  9th,  1851. 


404  Dowbiggin,  Thomas,  23  Mount  Street,  Grosvcnor Square 

■ — Manufacturer  and  Designer. 

Commode,  of  various  woods;  the  panels  ornamented 
with  marquetrie  and  carvings,  and  painted  china  in  the 
centre.  The  pilasters  of  painted  china,  with  metal  caps, 
chased  and  gilt :  the  whole  finished  with  chased  and  gilt 
mouldings. 

Walnut  carved  bedstead  and  cornice,  with  temporary 
hangings.  _ _ 

405  Aulujo,  Mrs.  T.  Richardson,  AW  House, 

Kensington — Producer. 

Table  made  of  wood  found  in  a  villa  near  Pompeii. 

In  the  summer  of  1835,  Colonel  Robinson,  at  that  • 
time  director  of  the  Royal  Manufactory  of  Gunpowder  of 
Naples,  having  occasion  to  make  some  excavations  near 
Pompeii,  in  connexion  with  the  water  supply  to  the  gun¬ 
powder  works  at  Torre  dell’Annunziata,  came  upon  the 
remains  of  a  Romau  villa.  On  examination  it  appeared 
to  have  bceu  under  process  of  repair  when  overwhelmed 
by  the  same  catastrophe  which  destroyed  Pompeii  a.d.  79. 
At  the  principal  entrance  was  found  a  large  beam  of 
wood,  squared  and  ready,  probably  to  be  used  as  the 
lintel  of  the  door.  It  was  apparently  completely  charred, 
and  was  strongly  impregnated  with  the  odour  of  carbonic 
acid  gas.  On  being  touched,  however,  the  outer  parts 
crumbled  into  dust,  but  the  centre  proved  to  be  sound 
and  as  black  as  jet.  This  is  now  exhibited  as  a  specimen 
of  some  of  the  oldest  wood  probably  in  existence,  for, 
from  the  size  of  the  beam,  the  tree  from  which  it  was 
prepared  must  have  been  at  least  200  years  old  -when  cut 
down.  This  remnant  of  the  beam  was  kept  for  two  yearn 
exposed  to  the  air,  to  free  it  from  the  strong  smell  of 
carbonic  acid  gas,  and  was  then  sawn  into  veneers,  of 
which  two  tables  were  made.  They  were  mounted  in 
London  on  pedestals  designed  from  a  bronze  candelabrum 
in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Naples. 


406  Martin,  John,  45  Southampton  Row,  Russell  Square 
— Manufactu  rer . 

Walnut-tree  chair,  with  portrait  on  tho  back. 


407  Holland,  William,  St.  Johns,  Warwick — Designer 

and  Producer. 

Half-sized  door,  painted  in  imitation  of  oak,  inlaid  with 
ebony  aud  pearl;  suitable  for  dining-rooms  or  libraries. 
Another,  polished  white  enamel,  with  gold  mouldings; 
adapted  for  drawing-rooms. 

Two  half-size  doors,  imitation  of  walnut,  inlaid  with 
flowers,  &c.,  in  various  woods,  to  harmonize  with  mar¬ 
quetrie  furniture,  and  floors;  suitable  for  ladies’  bou¬ 
doirs,  drawing-rooms,  &c.  Another,  painting,  with  figures 
in  the  Pompeian  style,  adapted  for  saloons.  Another,  in 
the  Elizabethan  style,  with  composition  ornaments  to 
imitate  carved  oak;  suitable  for  libraries. 

Half-size  door,  in  the  Louis  Quatorze  style;  adapted 
for  drawing-rooms,  saloons,  &c.  Another,  with  plate-glass 
panels,  embossed  with  gold  and  silver;  suitable  for  draw¬ 
ing-rooms,  saloons,  boudoirs,  &e. 

Miniature  specimens  of  wall  decorations  for  dining  and 
drawing-rooms,  libraries,  boudoirs,  picture  galleries,  See. : 
with  composition  ornaments  enriched  with  gold  and 
silver  upon  crimson  velvet,  with  badges  in  corner  orna¬ 
ments  :  with  green  watered  silk  panels  and  enriched 
mouldings ;  with  embossed  and  silvered  plate-glass  smaller 
panels.  Blue  silk  panels  and  gilded  composition  corners. 
Tinted  in  party  colours  and  gold,  Elizabethan  style,  in 
gold  and  various  coloured  flocks,  with  arms  emblazoned, 
and  imitation  of  carved  oak  corners.  Ornamented  flock 
panels  and  composition  corners. 

Any  design  or  description  of  ornament,  coats  of  arms, 
&c.,  can  be  introduced  to  any  scale  in  flock  upon  the 
walls  of  rooms  without  the  use  of  paper. 

Imitation  marbles  for  walls  of  staircases,  entrance  halls, 
corridors,  &c.  Specimen  of  imitation  of  marble  on  plate 
glass. 

Threo  specimens  of  imitation  of  inlaid  marbles  upon 
slate,  in  imitation  of  Florentine  tables.  Imitation  inlaid 
woods  for  marquetrie  tables. 

Specimens  of  the  exhibitor’s  newly-invented  method  of 
staining  woods  to  borders  of  marquetrie  floors;  designs 
to  suit  the  different  styles  of  building. 

Newly-invented  flocking  machine,  for  flocking  walls, 
&c.  _ _ 

408  British  Plate  Glass  Company,  1  Album  Place, 
Jtlackfriars,  and  Raven/wad,  St.  Helen's,  Lancashire 
Manufacturers. 

Two  specimen  looking  glasses,  each  upwards  of  12  feet 
high.  {Main  Avenue,  West.) 


526  Cowell  &  Thomas,  103  High  Street,  Marylebone — 
Designers  and  Manufacturers. 

Specimen  of  solid  inlaying,  by  hand,  intended  for  floora 
of  drawing-rooms,  boudoirs,  ball-rooms.  Executed  in 
deal  and  mahogany,  in  boards  of  the  ordinary  width. 


527  Marsdkn,  Charles,  North  J’lace,  Kingsland  Road — 
Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  marble  and  other  paper  hangings  for 
halls,  staircases,  &o. 


528  England,  G.  W.,  Leeds — Designer  and 
Manufacturer. 

Dining-room  chair,  mahogany,  showing  a  novel  mode 
of  construction.  The  back  in  one  piece  of  wmod,  the 
seat-frame  only  two  joints  in  front,  different  shades  of 
colour  avoided,  and  the  wood  running  in  one  uniform 
direction. 

Library  chair  in  oak,  made  in  the  same  way. 

Library  ink-stand  in  rosewood. 


Kingdom.] 


PAPIER  M ACHE,  AND  JAPANNED  GOODS. 
South  Areas  N,  0.  28,  29. 
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MEDIEVAL  COURT. 

529  Pugin,  Messrs. 

Various  articles  for  the  ornament  and  decoration  of 
churches,  &c. 


530  Crace,  John  Gregory,  14  Wujmore Street — 
Manufacturer. 

Furniture  and  decoration  in  the  mediaeval  style. 

Side  board,  in  carved  oak. 

Oak  cabinet  bookcase,  in  carved  oak,  with  ornamental 
brass  work. 

Octagon  and  writing  table,  in  carved  walnut  wood, 
with  inlaid  top. 

Carved  oak  bench.  Tables  and  lecterns.  Carved  prie- 
dieu,  with  tryptic  over.  Oak  screen  with  needlework,  by 
Miss  Bifield. 

A  carved  pianoforte,  and  a  carved  gilt  pianoforte,  made 
by  Lambert  and  Co.,  I  Werriugtou  Street,  St.  Pancras. 

Tapestry  damask  in  silk  and  wool.  Silk  broeatelles. 
Woollen  stuffs  for  hangings.  Chintzes.  Axminster, 
Brussels,  and  velvet  pile  carpets. 

Decorations  in  the  mediaeval  style. 


531  Minton,  H.  &  Co.,  Stoke -upon- Trent,  Staffordshire 
Manufacturers. 

Ornamental  tiles,  porcelain,  and  {runted  ware. 


532  Hardman,  John,  &  Co.,  Great  Charles  St.,  Birmingham 

— Manufacturers. 

Brass  lecterns,  with  book-desks,  and  figures  of  various 
kinds. 

Altar,  with  brass  pillars,  and  other  appurtenances,  in 
the  old  French  style. 

Candlesticks,  with  various  ornamental  figures,  in  an¬ 
tique  style. 

Brass  table,  with  inlaid  marble  top.  Hanging-beam 
for  lamps. 

Plated  metal  candlesticks,  beaten  and  engraved.  An 
iron  candlestick.  Brass  ornament  for  altar. 

Corona,  intended  for  a  large  parish  church.  Brass 
chandeliers,  of  new  designs,  for  churches. 

Small  brass  corona.  Brass  stands,  with  branches  for 
lights.  Brass  book -stands  and  candlesticks,  with  various 
ornamental  figures. 

Monumental  brasses,  with  various  figures  and  ornaments. 

[“  Beaten  work  ”  is  produced  by  being  raised  by  means 
of  a  hammer,  on  variously  formed  stakes  or  anvils;  the 
figures,  or  ornaments,  are  produced  by  being  punched  up 
thereafter.  The  interior  of  a  vessel  or  ornament  is  filled 
with  some  substance,  say  pitch,  and,  by  means  of  small 
tools,  the  workman  completes  the  design;  these  works 
are  always  produced  out  of  thin  {dates  of  metal;  the  art 
of  the  engraver  then  follows,  and,  in  the  higher  class  of 
objects,  when  not  formed  of  a  precious  metal,  they  are 
“parcel  ”  gilt,  that  is  to  say,  certain  portions  of  the  sur¬ 
face  are  gilt,  which  are  confined  within  given  spaces,  by 
outline  engraving.  The  enameller  occasionally  lends  his 
aid  to  produce  rich  colouring.  Enamel  is  produced  by 
heat;  it  is,  in  truth,  a  coloured  glass,  which  is  ground 
down  in  some  volatilo  substance,  and  applied  in  a  fluid 
state  with  a  brush,  and  which  the  heat  of  a  muffle  fuses, 
and  renders  a  transparent  substance,  which  is  occasionally 
polished.  The  enamellcrs  of  Limoges  were  celebrated  for 
their  excellence  in  this  department  of  fine  art  manufacture. 

By  “  pierced  work,”  is  understood  the  perforated 
scroll  metal  work,  which  adorned  many  of  the  hinges 
and  other  articles;  this  was  originally  done  by  means  of 
small  saws;  it  afforded  abundant  room  for  the  exercise  of 
taste  and  originality. 

In  the  brass  working  a  difference  will  be  detected  in 
the  degree  or  appearance  of  finish ;  this  arises  from  every 


portion  of  the  work  being  polished,  by  means  of  which 
the  natural  colour  of  the  brass  is  shown.  In  modern 
brass-foundry  acid-finish  is  the  rule,  the  polish-finish  the 
exception.  Every  portion  of  the  work,  in  the  latter  case, 
is  filed  carefully  over,  and  finished  by  brushing,  with 
revolving  brushes,  with  rotten-stone  and  oil,  a  chamois 
skin  and  the  same  material  clears  it  up,  and  the  whole 
is  protected  from  tarnish  by  a  light  lacquer. 

Monumental  brasses  are  formed  out  of  rolled  metal, 
and  the  designs  and  inscriptions  incised  by  means  of  the 
graver’s  tools;  the  hollows,  or  incisions,  are  filled  up 
with  a  hard  wax;  in  some  of  the  older  specimens  a  kind 
of  enamel  was  used.  After  the  brass  work  is  completed 
the  same  is  inlaid  in  black  marble,  or  Purbock  stone,  ac¬ 
cording  to  taste. — W.  C.  A.] 

Brass  chandeliers,  with  branches,  in  the  style  of  the 
loth  century.  Coronas,  brass  liall-lanterns,  and  cande¬ 
labra.  Brass  candlesticks,  for  tables.  Brass  beaten  alms 
dishes.  Looking -glass,  mounted  with  brass. 

Painted  glass  windows  for  halls,  chapels,  and  churches, 
containing  various  figures  and  ornaments.  Various  spe¬ 
cimens  of  tracery.  The  glass  manufactured  by  Messrs. 
Lloyd  and  Summcrfield,  Birmingham  ;  and  Messrs. 
Hartley  and  Co.,  Sunderland. 

[Considerable  advance  has  been  mado  in  the  art  of 
glass  staining,  or  painting.  Transparency  and  brilliancy 
of  colour  are  now  obtained  by  several  of  the  English  glass 
painters.  The  colours  employed  are  principally  metallic 
oxides.  The  process  of  painting  a  glass  window  may  be 
thus  described : — a  cartoon  is  made  of  the  subject  intended, 
which  is,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  transferred  to  the 
hands  of  the  workmen  who  are  to  apply  the  colour;  when 
this  is  done,  the  glass,  with  t  ho  colour  applied,  is  subjected 
to  the  heat  of  a  muffle,  and  is  fused.  “  Pot  metal  ”  is  occa¬ 
sionally  used,  that  is,  metal  which  has  been  made  in  a  fur¬ 
nace,  with  the  colour  incorporated  with  tho  glass  when 
in  a  state  of  fusion:  “ flashed  glass”  is  also  used,  and 
is  made  by  the  covering  a  ball  of  glass  with  coloured 
glass,  by  blowing  it  into  the  form  of  a  globe,  and  then 
finally  flashing  it,  or  throwing  it  into  a  horizontal  disc, 
from  which  pieces  are  cut — the  details  are  then  added, 
and  the  glass  is  put  into  the  hands  of  tho  glazier,  who 
leads  it  together,  and  forms  the  window. — W.  C.  A.] 

Embroidered  robes  of  white  and  gold  brocaded  silk, 
red  velvet,  red  and  gold  brocaded  silk,  white  silk  bro¬ 
cade  with  gold  thread,  with  hoods,  capes,  girdles,  &c. 
Various  specimens  of  embroidery,  chain  stichings,  silks, 
laces,  &c.  Designed  by  A.  W.  Pugin,  Esq. 


533  Myers,  George,  Ordnance  Wharf,  Lambeth — 
Manufacturer. 

Font  and  cover  in  tho  style  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  four  panels  contain  “  The  Fall  of  Man,”  “Baptism 
of  our  Lord,”  “St.  John  preaching  in  the  Wilderness,” 
and  “Tho  Crucifixion.”  Tomb  to  bo  erected  in  St. 
Chad’s,  Birmingham,  for  tho  late  Dr.  Walsh.  Reredos 
and  altar.  Stono  tabernacle.  Rood  for  the  screen  of  a 
chapel.  Compartment  of  the  screen  for  a  church.  Oak 
bench  for  a  parochial  church.  St.  John  the  Baptist,  in 
oak,  on  corbel .  Stono  altar  for  tho  chancel  of  a  parish 
church.  Stone  fire-place.  Compartment  of  staircase.  Oak 
cabinet  in  the  style  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

Copper  casement,  designed  for  a  lunatic  asylum. 


534  Bifield,  Caroline,  6  Canohbury  Place,  Islington — 
Designer  and  Proprietor. 

Screen: — St.  George  and  the  Dragon,  with  tho  arms  of 
the  United  Kingdom  encircled  by  the  national  emblems; 
also,  containing  tho  arms  of  the  Queen,  Prince  Albert, 
Princo  of  Wales,  the  Puke  of  Wellington,  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  in  an  ornamented  oak  frame. 
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Class  26.— FURNITURE,  UPHOLSTERY,  PAPER  HANGINGS,  &c. 

South  Areas  N.  0.  28,  29. 


535  Du  Cane,  A.,  Witham — Designer. 
Casket  to  contain  a  lock  of  hair. 


Under  South  Gallery. 
Bay  P. 


536  Tucker,  F.,  &  Co.,  Kensington—  Manufacturers. 

Wax  candles  for  church  and  domestic  purposes;  made 
by  hand  and  not  in  a  mould,  twisted,  triple  and  painted ; 
exhibited  for  novelty. 


15  Jones  &  Co.  (late  Robson  &  Jones). 

1  LlTHCOW  &  PuRDIE. 

North  of  Nave. 

Bay  I. 


DECORATIVE  CEILINGS.- South  of  Nave. 

Bay  M. 

21  Trollope  &  Son,  15  Parliament  Street. 

22  Jackson  &  Sons,  49  &  50  Rathbonc  J'lacc,  Oxford 
Street. 

23  Jackson  Sc  Graham,  37  &  38  Oxford  Street. 

24  Calli  &  Cotti. 


19  Jackson  &  Sons,  Itathbonc  Place. 

20  A.  Hervieu,  10  Portugal  Street,  Grosvenor  Square. 

21  Henry  Croughton,  100  Upper  Street.  Isluujton. 

22  Richard  Thomas,  Circus  Iload  Hast,  St.  John’s 
Wood. 


231 

9  j  J School  of  Design,  Somerset  House. 

25  C.  F.  Bielefield,  15  Wellington,  Street  North, 
Strand. 


MANUFACTURES  IN  MINERAL  SUBSTANCES,  FOR  BUILDING 

OR  DECORATIONS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  first  of  the  thirty  Classes  of  the  Exhibition  lias  a  close  relationship  with  the  present  Class.  The  first 
Class,  comprising  the  raw  material,  and  this  its  application  to  use  and  conversion  into  definite  form,  their 
connection  becomes  more  evident  than  between  other  of  the  Classes  of  raw  materials  and  manufactures.  Thus 
it  maybe  said  that  Class  4,  including  vegetable  and  animal  substances  used  in  manufactures,  was  only  remotely 
connected  with  several  other  Classes,  such  as  cotton,  silk,  flax,  woollen,  leather,  &c.  The  same  cannot  be  said 
with  reference  to  the  Class  just  named — its  connection  with  mineral  manufactures  is  immediate  and  obvious. 
In  some  respects,  the  present  Class  deserves  to  be  noticed  as  presenting  a  contrast  to  several  of  the  preceding 
Classes  of  manufactures.  Jn  many  of  the  preceding  Classes,  the  preponderating  influence  in  the  manufacture 
has  been  generally  of  a  mechanical  kind,  the  material  itself  undergoing  little  amount  of  physical  change.  To 
this  the  exceptions  of  glass  and  ceramic  manufactures  must,  however,  be  made.  In  the  present  Class,  although 
largely  consisting  of  specimens  of  raw  material  operated  on  exclusively  by  mechanical  force,  divisions  are 
recognised  which  comprise  processes  in  which  the  agency  of  chemical  laws,  and  of  those  of  heat,  is  necessary 
to  the  success  of  the  manufacture.  Of  this  kind  are  the  cements,  artificial  stones,  plasters,  compositions,  Ac., 
forming  a  most  important  Class  of  substances  in  themselves,  and  extremely  well  represented  in  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion.  In  the  manufactures  in  stones,  slates,  Ac.,  the  raw  material  is  presented  to  notice  precisely  in  its 
natural  state  as  regards  its  physical  character,  the  form  and  polish  having  been  communicated  mechanically; 
but,  in  the  substances  just  mentioned,  mechanical  force  is  only  subsidiary  to  that  powerful  display  of  chemical 
affinity  which,  on  the  mere  application  of  water,  binds  together  the  particles  of  an  incoherent  powder  into  a 
solid  and  stone-like  mass.  To  this,  in  the  process  of  hardening,  form  is  given  either  by  moulds,  or  by  appro¬ 
priate  tools  in  the  hands  of  the  workman. 

The  following  Sub-Classes  are  recognised : — A.  Manufactures  in  common  Stones,  as  for  building,  and  for 
decorative  purposes  ;  B.  Manufactures  in  Slate,  for  construction  or  for  decoration  ;  C.  Manufactures  in  Cement 
and  artificial  Stones ;  D.  Manufactures  in  Marbles,  Granites,  Porphyries,  Alabaster,  Spar,  &c.,  for  useful  and 
ornamental  purposes ;  E.  Inlaid  work  in  Stone,  Marble,  and  other  mineral  substances ;  F.  Ornamental  work 
in' Plaster,  Composition,  Scagliola,  imitation  Marble,  Ac. ;  G.  Combinations  of  Iron  and  other  metals,  with 
Glass  and  other  substances,  for  various  useful  purposes. 

In  the  Building,  the  objects  belonging  to  this  Class  arc  placed  generally  in  Areas  G.  II.  14  to  17,  and  I.  ,T. 
16  to  17.  These  will  be  found  on  the  North  side  of  the  Western  Main  Avenue,  midway  between  the  Transept 
and  Western  Entrance.  But  in  the  Avenue  itself  several  large  objects  arc  placed  which  belong  to  this  Class. 
Among  these  are  the  specimens  of  stone-carving,  the  fountain's,  madrepore  columns,  Ac.  Outside  the  Western 
Entrance,  also,  a  number  ol  articles  are  exhibited  which  are  included  here,  such  as  the  specimens  of  cement, 
of  pipes  in  earthenware,  of  ornamental  bricks,  Ac. 

The  geological  character  of  a  locality  in  this  instance  will  be  found,  as  might  be  reasonablv  expected,  to 
determine  the  peculiar  contributions  forwarded  from  thence  to  the  Exhibition.  Thus,  from  Derbyshire,  Devon¬ 
shire,  Cornwall,  Ac.,  as  might  be  anticipated,  arc  sent  specimens  of  marbles,  granites,  porphyries,  alabaster, 
spars,  Ac. ;  tor,  in  the  districts  represented,  that  natural  mineral  wealth  exists  in  great  abundance,  examples 
of  which  are  shown.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  slates  sent  from  Wales,  Ac.'  The  Metropolis,  in  which 
building  operations  are  carried  on  to  an  extent  equalled  by  no  other  capital  in  the  world,  might  be  naturally 
supposed  to  be  the  largest  exhibitor  of  cements  and  artificial  stones,  and  such  is  accordingly  the  fact. 

Some  very  large  specimens  ol  slates,  applied  to  purposes  of  domestic  utility,  as  for  cisterns,  Ac.,  are 
exhibited  outside  the  Building.  '1  he  cohesive  power  of  cements  is  shown  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  in  several 
combinations,  as  with  pebbles,  hollow  bricks,  Ac.  The  method  adopted  to  illustrate  the  strength  of  the 
cement  is  to  unite  two  surfaces  with  it,  and  by  iron  clamps  let  into  the  stones  above,  and  that  below,  to  apply 
a  force  calculated  to  separate  the  joined  portions.  By  using  pigs  of  cast-iron,  slung  by  chains  to  the  lower 
clamps,  and  by  adding  gradually  to  their  number,  the  precise  point  at  which  the  weight  overcomes  the  cohesive 
attraction  of  the  cement  may  be  simply  ascertained,  the  area  of  the  surface  united  always,  of  course,  forming 
an  important  element  in  the  calculation.  Other  circumstances  being  similar,  that  cement  is  considered  the 
most  powerful  which  requires  the  heaviest  weight  to  disunite  the  surfaces.  In  order,  however,  to  gain  accu¬ 
rate  knowledge  of  this  fact,  these  experiments  should  be  conducted  with  care  and  precision,  otherwise  the 
results  may  be  wholly  deceptive.  These  cements  may  be,  and  are,  in  fact,  practically  included  indifferentlv 
eit  ici  m  (  lass  1  oi  C  lass  d7.  It  is  principally  in  their  application  not  so  much  as  a  cement  as  for  the 
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Class  27.— MANUFACTURES  IN  MINERAL  SUBSTANCES, 
Areas  G.  H.  14  to  17  ;  I.  J.  10,  17. 


[United 


formation  of  a  plastic  material  for  architectural  or  ornamental  purposes  that  they  have  been  regarded  in  the 
arrangement  of  this  Class— Class  1.  containing  a  number  of  exhibitors  of  these  substances.  For  the  latter 
purpose,  however,  their  power  of  cohesion,  accompanied  with  their  adaptation  to  manipulating  processes, 

form  their  most  valuable  properties.  .  . 

A  variety  of  articles  for  use  and  ornament,  formed  of  cements  of  diflerent  descriptions,  are  exhibited.  The 
application  of  these  substances  to  wall-decoration  is  illustrated  by  some  beautiful  specimens,  so  closely  imita¬ 
tive  of  marble  as  to  be  with  difficulty  distinguished  from  that  material.  The  applications  of  terra-cotta,  also, 
are  increasing,  and  various  objects  formed  of  this  material  are  shown.  Among  others,  the  model  of  a  church, 
formed  of  terra-cotta,  may  be  considered  as  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  uses  of  this  substance.  The 
model  represents  a  real  structure,  which  is  entirely  built  of  terra-cotta,  as  a  substitute  for  bricks,  &c. 

Machinery  has  been  applied  recently  with  much  success  to  carving  objects  in  wood  and  also  in  stone,  and 
the  results  are  exhibited  in  some  fine  specimens.  The  Derbyshire  marbles,  as  worked  by  mechanical  power, 
are  shown.  The  serpentine  of  Cornwall,  naturally  an  extremely  beautiful  and  ornamental  stone  of  a  rich 
body  colour,  and  relieved  with  brilliant  veins  of  white,  have  l>een  formed  into  pedestals,  vases,  tables,  and 
other  articles  which  arc  exhibited  in  this  Class.  Cannel  coal  has  often  been  applied  to  ornamental  uses  for 
which,  in  consequence  of  its  not  soiling  the  hands,  and  its  capability  of  receiving  great  brilliancy  of  jxfiisb,  it 
forms  a  very  appropriate  material.  A  block  of  parrot,  or  cannel  coal,  is  exhibited  in  this  Class  by  H.  R.  H. 
Prince  Albert,  together  with  a  garden  seat  made  of  this  substance,  which  has  been,  in  this  instance,  derived 
from  West  Wemyss  colliery,  in  Fifeshire. 

The  sections  of  cottages,  built  with  hollow'  brickwork,  glazed  and  unglazed,  will  receive  much  attention. 
The  conditions  proposed  to  be  satisfied  by  this  method  of  building  are  those  of  dryness,  warmth,  durability, 
security  from  fire,  deadening  of  sound,  and  economy  of  construction.  The  model  cottages  exhibited  by 
H.  R.  II.  Prince  Albert,  near  the  South-eastern  comer  of  the  Exhibition  Building,  Outside,  have  been  con¬ 
structed  w'itli  these  bricks,  and  embody  several  other  valuable  and  ingenious  features  in  their  arrangements. — 
R.  E. 


1  Kershaw,  Thomas,  35  John  Street,  Fitzroy  Square — 

Painter. 

Imitation  of  foreign  and  English  marbles  and  woods, 
for  house  decorations;  made  of  wood  and  slate. 


3  Brendon,  William  Stebt,  Yeohn  Bridge,  near 

Launceston — Proprietor. 

Chimney-piece,  with  portion  of  pavement  and  skirting; 
suitable  for  an  entrance  hall,  designed  by  Walter  Damant, 
architect,  of  Plymouth,  and  executed  by  James  Bovey, 
statuary,  in  Yeolm  Bridge  slate  and  polyphant  freestone, 

4  Bovf.v,  J.,  Plymouth,  Devon — Manufacturer. 

A  chimney-piece,  suitable  for  a  hall  or  library;  designed 
by  Oswald  Cornish  Arthur,  architect;  executed  in  black 
marble,  and  inlaid  with  variously -coloured  marbles,  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Plymouth. 

A  font,  in  the  perpendicular  style,  designed  by  Walter 
Damant,  architect;  executed  in  limestone  marble.  The 
step  is  of  Dartmoor  granite,  inlaid  with  specimens  of  Ply¬ 
mouth  marble. 

The  marble  contains  abundance  of  fossil  remains,  and  is 
capable  of  receiving  a  fine  polish  by  ordinary  hand  labour. 

5  Frewer,  James,  Woodbriclgc  Bond,  Ipswich — 

Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

A  Caen  stone  carved  chimney-piece. 

(5  Champernowne,  Henry,  Darlington  House,  Totncs — 

Proprietor. 

Circular  table  of  bright  chocolate-coloured  marble. 

Various  specimens  of  the  marbles,  showing  their  adap¬ 
tation  to  decorative  purposes. 

[The  marbles  of  Devonshire  aro  often  corallino,  but 
generally  very' crystalline  and  much  altered,  the  fossil 
remains  being  more  or  less  obliterated.  They  often 
exhibit  veins,  and  aro  varied  and  rich  in  colour.  The 
chief  objection  to  them  in  working,  arises  from  the  fre¬ 
quent  irregularity  of  texture  they  present,  and  their 
brittleness.  Where  more  uniform,  they  may  Vie  manu¬ 
factured  for  various  ornamental  purposes. — D.  T.  A.] 

7  Mayo  &  Co.,  17  Silver  Street,  Wood  Street,  Chcapside — 

Inventor. 

Patent  syphon  vases,  for  containing  aerated  or  gaseous 
mineral  waters.  They  afford  the  means  of  withdrawing  at 
pleasure  such  quantities  as  may  be  desired,  whilst  that 
which  remains  for  subsequent  use  retains  its  purity  and 


effervescence.  The  vases  exhibited  aro  specimens  of  the 
combination  of  metal  with  pottery.  The  process  of 
manufacture  is  the  invention  of  the  exhibitor. 


8  Wiu-ock,  E.  P.,  10  Exchange  Arcade,  Manchester — 

Producer. 

Specimens  of  Ladyshore  terra  cotta. 

9  Humble,  William,  35  University  Street,  Bedford 

Square — Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Marble  octagon  table  top,  supported  on  carved  wood 
column  and  base;  the  top  contains  7<>0  pieces,  and  30 
different  qualities  of  rare  and  beautiful  marbles,  10 
English  and  20  foreign,  inlaid  in  various  forms. 


11  Wilson,  J.,  Stratford,  Essex-  Manufacturer. 
Chess-table,  painted  in  imitation  of  marble. 

12  Hartley,  Thomas  Henry,  Westminster  Marble 

Works,  Earl  Street,  Holy  well  Street,  Millbank — 
Proprietor. 

Gothic  stone  mural  monument  of  new  design,  with 
!  octagonal  piers,  carved  ornaments,  and  red  granite 
polished  panel  for  inscription.  Exhibited  for  workman¬ 
ship. 

13  Ekins,  George,  Ware,  Herts — Manufacturer. 
Slate  coffin,  with  copper  screws;  exhibited  as  perfectly 

air-tight. 

14  Wilson,  S.,  Grimley,  Notts — Producer. 

Slab  painted  in  imitation  of  marble. 


17  The  London  Marble  and  Stone  Working 
Company,  Esher  Street,  near  Millbank,  Westminster 
— Importers,  Designers,  and  Manufacturers. 

Grecian  column  chimney  piece  of  white  Carrara  marble. 

Hexagon  and  octagon  Gothic  fonts,  in  the  perpendicular 
style,  of  white  Carrara  marble. 

Model  of  a  bracketed  staircase,  worked  in  Irish  black 
marble,  for  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.  This  work  comprised 
forty-one  steps  and  four  landings,  of  the  following  dimen¬ 
sions,  viz.,  one,  10  feet  by  7  feet;  two,  7  feet  square; 
and  the  top  38  feet  long  by  9  feet  wide,  in  5  pieces;  also, 
125  square  balusters,  2  feet  6  high,  with  hand-rails  in  ono 
length  of  1G  feet;  worked  and  polished  by  the  Company’s 
machinery;  the  invention  and  patent  of  James  Tullock, 
Esq.,  F.R.S. 

Table  and  slab  of  coloured  marble. 
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18  Mirror  Marble  Company,  16  Castle  Street, 
Southwark  Bridge  Road — Licensees  under  Patent 
and  Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  a  new  patent  mantelpiece,  made  entirely 
of  iron  and  glass.  The  surface  of  the  iron  is  japanned, 
but  finished  in  a  peculiar  manner,  or  it  may  remain  with 
the  common  Berlin  finish,  a  specimen  of  which  is  also 
shown.  Thick  plate  glass  panels  are  introduced,  which 
being  marbled  or  painted  from  behind,  give  the  mantel¬ 
piece  the  appearance  of  fine  marble.  A  mirror  is  added 
within  an  iron  frame,  with  a  border  in  blue  and  gold. 


19  Coates,  E.  J.,  13  Bread  Street,  Watling  Street — 

Proprietor. 

Chimney-pieces,  made  exclusively  of  iron  and  glass. 
Patented.  _ 

20  Vaughan,  John,  Bath— Proprietor. 

Vaso  and  pedestal,  showing  the  quality  of  Bath  stone. 

21  Blackburn,  Bewicke,  I stand  of  Valentin,  Kerry, 

Ireland — Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  slato  slabs,  from  the  island  of  Valentia, 
Kerry,  and  of  slate : — 

Sash  bars,  similar  in  form  to  the  wooden  ones  used 
in  the  roof  of  the  Exhibition  building. 

Hoof  ridge  carved  in  slate  by  machinery,  designed  by 
Benjamin  Woodward,  Esq.,  architect. 

Park  or  garden  seat,  carved  in  slate. 

Table  exhibiting  the  surface  of  the  slato  polished. 

Slate  is  said  to  expand  and  contract  like  glass,  to  be 
more  durable  than  wood,  and  to  require  no  paint. 

The  Valentia  slato  quarry  is  worked  in  the  form  of  a 
vast  tunnel  100  feet  high,  and  150  feet  wide  at  the  base, 
running  into  the  side  of  the  mountain  on  a  level.  Cranes 
traverse  the  top  of  the  tunnel.  The  slato  is  not  blasted, 
but  raised  by  wedges  in  blocks  of  about  a  foot  thick;  and 
being  too  tough  to  split,  is  sawn  into  slabs  of  any  desired 
thickness. 

22  Betts,  Edward  Ladd,  Aylesford,  near  Maidstone — 

Proprietor. 

Terra-cotta  vase. 

23  Doulton,  Henry  &  Co.,  Lambeth — Manufacturers. 
Glazed  stonewaro  drain  and  water-pipes. 

[The  Lambeth  Stoneware  is  a  perfect  kind  of  pottei-y, 
approaching  very  nearly  to  a  true  porcelain.  It  is  com¬ 
posed  of  clay  and  flint,  and  exposed  to  such  a  degree  of 
heat  as  is  sufficient  to  produce  a  partial  vitrification.  This 
ware  is  glazed  by  throwing  salt  into  the  furnaco  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  stage  of  the  process,  which  is  diffused  by  the  intense 
heat  over  every  part  of  the  surface,  and  the  soda  com¬ 
bining  with  the  silica  of  the  body  forms  a  perfect  glass. 
—It.  H.] 

Specimens  of  architectural  ornaments  in  terra  cotta; 
of  vases,  garden  pots,  &c. 

Ward’s  cases  for  the  growth  and  cultivation  of  ferns,  in 
terra  cotta. 

[  Ward’s  cases  are  made  nearly  air-tight,  but  not  entirely 
so,  by  which  plants  of  the  fern  family  and  habits  are  pro¬ 
tected  from  the  injurious  influences  of  a  London  atmo¬ 
sphere,  owing  to  the  very  gradual  supply  of  air  which  these 
plants  receive,  and  the  process  of  filtration  to  which  it  is 
subjected.  In  these  cases,  ferns  grow  very  healthfully  in 
the  most  crowded  city. — R.  H.] 

24  Stevens  &  Sons,  186  Drury  Lane — Manufacturers. 
Martin’s  cement  for  plastering  internal  walls,  ceilings, 

skirtings,  and  floors;  also  for  plain  and  coloured  mould¬ 
ings,  castings,  and  decorations.  (On  South  Wall,  S.  21.) 

25  Moore,  Alexander,  19  Arthur  Street,  Belfast — 

Manufacturer. 

Table — the  leaf  painted  in  imitation  of  marble  and  spar, 
inlaid.  The  pedestal  in  imitation  of  statuary  marble, 


painted  by  a  new  process.  The  polish  was  produced  by 
manual  labour  alone,  without  the  aid  of  either  oil  or 
varnish. 

26  Page,  II.  C.,  28  Commercial  Road  South,  Pimlico — 
Manufacturer, 

Marble  prepared  to  resist  the  effects  of  grease  and  dirt. 


27  Keene,  Richard  Wynn,  124  Vauxhall  Walk, 
Lambeth — Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Samples  of  mosaic  pavement,  in  terra  cotta  and  other 
vitrified  substances.  In  this  process  the  tessera  forming 
the  pattern  are  cemented  by  vitrification  to  the  base  (title 
or  slab),  which  cannot  be  displaced  or  disturbed  by  wear 
or  the  action  of  the  foot,  and  each  pattern  is  produced 
from  a  die,  being  struck  from  a  press  at  the  rate  of  two 
per  minute.  The  usual  process  of  forming  each  pattern 
with  separate  pieces  or  tessera  is  thus  superseded.  This 
mosaic  may  be  manufactured  from  any  plastic  material, 
a.  e.,  terra  cotta,  Parian  china,  porcelain  or  pottery-ware, 
brick-earth,  cements,  &c.,  or  from  glass  in  the  molten 
shite,  direct  from  the  furnace. 

[The  method  of  preparing  tessera  for  mosaic  work  in 
clay  and  other  material  was  invented  by  Mr.  Prosser,  of 
Birmingham,  in  1840,  and  the  further  process  of  manu¬ 
facturing  such  tessera  into  a  solid  mass  by  cementing 
them  together  at  the  back,  or  in  any  other  way,  may  be 
modified  according  to  circumstances.- — D.  T.  A.] 

First  samples  of  “  Parian”  (vitrified),  applied  to  archi¬ 
tectural  purposes,  &c.  by  the  exliibitor. 

Ionic  capital,  designed  by  Charles  Barry ,  Esq.,  for  the 
Reform  Club  House,  Pall  Mall.  Executed  in  Parian  by 
Messrs.  John  Roso  &  Co.,  Coalport,  Shropshire. 


28  IleS,  Charles,  Bardeslcy  Works,  Birmingham — 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Pedestals  and  slabs,  being  specimens  of  patent  imitation 
marble  for  internal  decoration,  &e.  The  mode  of  pro¬ 
duction  is  new. 

The  method  employed  is  applicable  to  all  kinds  of 
marble.  Fibrous  materials  are  used  for  producing  the 
marbled  effect;  they  have  not  previously  been  employed 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  stated  that  this  material  can  be 
produced  very  cheap — in  some  instances  as  economically 
as  common  plaster. 

[The  introduction  of  a  cheap  mode  of  giving  permanent 
patterns  and  colours  to  the  more  durable  kinds  of 
plaster,  effected  in  the  objects  here  exhibited,  is  well 
worthy  of  notice.  The  fibrous  material  is  so  completely 
and  yet  so  simply  mixed  up  as  to  justify  the  claim  to 
special  notice. — D.  T.  A.] 

30  Vokins,  Chari.es,  Pimlico  Wharf,  Wilton  Road — 

Designer. 

Chess  board  and  men,  made  from  coal  and  gypsum. 

[The  coal  used  for  purposes  of  decoration  is  generally 
of  the  kind  called  cannel,  which  much  resembles  jet,  and 
is  highly  bituminous  but  clean.  Such  coal  is  found  both 
in  the  Newcastle  and  Lancashire  coal-fields  in  abundance, 
but  also  less  .abundantly  in  others.  The  objects  made 
from  it  are  generally  very  brittle. — D.  T.  A.] 

32  Read,  W.,  28  Dorset  Street,  Portman  Square — 
Designer  and  Executor. 

Imitations  of  various  kinds  of  marbles  in  paint,  on 
slabs — Brocatella  marble,  black  and  gold,  rouge  royale, 
Verd  de  mere,  Sienna  marble,  verdantique,  jasper,  ber- 
dilla,  griotte,  and  a  group  of  inlaid,  various  specimens. 


33  Stewart,  William,  Rhodcsieell  Road,  Limehousc — 

Proprietor. 

Ancient  slab  of  Agra  marble,  inlaid  with  agate,  corne¬ 
lian,  and  other  stones.  From  the  palace  of  Akbar  Khan, 
Cabool . 


[United 
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35  Bradley,  John,  Fore  Street,  Exeter— Designer 
aucl  Manufacturer. 

Table  painted  on  slate,  in  imitation  of  Devonshire 
marbles. _ _ 

3G  Ousi  &  Armani,  G  Guildhall  Chambers, 

Basirvjhall  Street — Patentees  and  Manufacturers. 

Patent  metallic  lava  pavement  and  ornamental  slabs; 
also  a  table  in  the  Moorish  style,  intended  for  the 
President  of  the  French  Republic.  This  material  is  a 
new  combination  of  known  substances  which  may  be 
worked  into  a  variety  of  colours  and  patterns.  Its 
principle  uses  are  for  floorings,  for  the  interior  and 
exterior  of  buildings,  in  imitation  of  the  most  ancient 
and  modern  marbles,  and  complicated  mosaics,  either 
polished  or  unpolished. 

Patent  modern  Venetian  stucco,  consisting  of  specimen 
of  “ blane  statuairo,”  &e.  Column,  table,  and  column 
of  cast  iron,  coated.  A  peculiar  feature  in  this  stucco  is 
its  applicability  to  coating  all  kinds  of  metal.  By  this 
process  the  metal  is  prevented  from  being  acted  upon  by 
atmospheric  influences. 

Stone,  with  marble-like  polish,  subject.  Virgin  with 
infant;  piece  of  cornice;  stone  pedestal.  By  this  process, 
stone  columns,  and  carving  of  every  description,  are 
made  closely  to  resemble  marble. 

37  &  38  Hall,  J.  &  T.,  Mai  &  Works,  Derby 

Manufacturer;  Tennant,  J.,  Strand — Importer. 

Specimens  of  articles  manufactured  by  aid  of  steam 
machinery,  at  the  Derby  Marble  and  Spar  Works. 

Chimney-piece  of  black  marble,  from  the  quarries  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Exhibited  in  connection  with  a 
stove-grate  of  Mr.  Haywood,  Derby. 

Model  of  an  Egyptian  obelisk,  in  black  marble,  the 
hieroglyphics  and  Greek  inscription  copied  from  the  ori¬ 
ginal  brought  from  the  Island  of  l’hilce  by  Belzoni. 

Tripod,  carved  in  black  marble. 

Vases  in  black  marble,  copied  from  Greek  terra-cotta 
vases  found  near  Naples,  and  brought  to  England  by 
Lord  Western;  the  figures  and  ornaments  produced  by 
extracting  the  colouring  matter  of  the  marble,  without 
injuring  the  polish. 

Vases,  Grecian  form,  in  plain  black  marble. 

Vases,  Etruscan  form,  ornamented  with  flowers,  by 
extraction  of  the  colour  from  the  black  marble;  vases, 
Medicis  form,  ornamented  with  various  figures. 

Tazza  of  Derbyshire  rosewood  marble;  black  marble, 
with  handles;  stalactite  (Oriental  alabaster)  ;  and  va¬ 
riegated  alabaster  (gypsum). 

Cups,  lotus  form,  with  fluted  stem. 

Chalice,  with  coronated  cover;  chalice,  plain  black, 
called  “  Newburgh,”  and  “  Wescomb.” 

Candelabra,  ornamented  with  Thorwaldsen’s  Night  and 
Morning,  scrolls,  &c.,  with  fluted  shafts  on  pedestals,  and 
with  fluor  spar  middles. 

Candlesticks,  various  patterns,  in  black  marble,  ala¬ 
baster  and  fluor  spar. 

Vase  of  Derbyshire  alabaster  oil  pedestal. 


39  Woodley,  John,  Marble  Works,  St.  Mary’s  Church, 

Torquay — Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Circular  marble  table  (on  pedestal),  inlaid  with  choice 
and  rare  specimens  of  marbles  and  madrepores,  of  the 
different  varieties  found  in  Devon. 

Twelve-sided  polygon  marble  on  pedestal,  similarly 
inlaid. 

Oblong  table,  the  centre  of  which  is  one  slab  of  a 
beautiful  specimen  of  red  marble,  with  a  border  inlaid  of 
madrepores  found  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
Torquay.  _ 

40  Vallaxce,  John,  Matlock  Bath,  Derbyshire — 

Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Grecian-formed  vase  of  fluor  spar,  or  fluato  of  lime, 
commonly  called  “  Blue  John.”  Specimens  in  the  rough 
state. 

Black  marble  Hebe  vases,  the  marble  from  Ashford, 
Derbyshire;  tazza  vases,  known  as  the  Devonshire  vases. 


on  plinth;  and  copy  of  the  great  obelisk,  now  standing  at 
Karnak,  Thebes. 

Antique-shaped  carved  vase,  supported  by  a  tripod  of 
dolphins,  and  square-topped  vase,  escalloppcd,  and 
antique  shaped,  in  black  marble. 

Slab  inkstands  with  and  without  drawers,  in  rosewood 
and  black  marble.  The  same,  with  pen-tray,  inlaid  with 
specimens  of  spars,  marbles,  See. 

Tazza  vases,  in  black  marble,  tops  inlaid.  Black  marble 
cross,  inlaid  with  various  specimens.  Black  marble 
obelisks  and  candlesticks,  inlaid  with  various  specimens. 
Model  of  a  Roman  bath,  rosewood  marble. 

The  marble  of  the  preceding  articles  is  from  Ashford, 
Derbyshire. 

Various  inlaid  articles.  Bell-shaped  purple  fluor-spar 
vases,  on  black  marble  base. 

Pair  of  purple  fluor-spar  columns,  with  black  marble 
pedestals;  intended  for  candles,  camphineor  other  lamps, 
or  branches.  Purple  fluor-spar  vases,  or  bowls,  of  the 
tazza  and  Grecian  shape,  all  on  black  marble  bases. 

Oblong  black  marble  table,  supported  on  two  elegantly 
formed  pillars,  on  ornamental  stands:  top  surrounded 
bv  an  antique  border  of  various  spars,  marbles,  stalactites, 
See.,  enclosing  a  centre  of  malachite. 

Octagonal  black  marble  table,  with  gadroozed  pillar 
and  triangular  plinth,  of  the  same:  top  inlaid  with  a 
wreath  of  flowers,  formed  of  various  rare  mineral  sub¬ 
stances:  a  passion-flower  in  the  wreath  composed  of  a 
thousand  separate  fragments  of  various  kinds  of  stone; 
See.  Similar  table  top  inlaid  in  an  antique  pattern,  with 
specimens  of  malachite,  lapis  lazuli,  stalactites,  fluor  spar, 
marbles,  &c. 

[The  materials  which  form  the  staple  of  Derbyshire  in 
the  department  of  mineral  manufact  ures,  and  the  usual 
mode  in  which  they  are  worked,  are  illustrated  in  the 
above  series;  and  the  most  remarkable  of  them,  the  fluor 
spar,  deserves  some  notice. 

Fluor  spar  ( Fluoride  of  Caledon),  is  particularly  abun¬ 
dant  in  veins  in  carboniferous  limestone,  associated  with 
calc  spar  barytes,  and  the  ores  of  lead  and  zinc.  It  is 
found  in  a  crystalline  state,  transparent,  and  often  in 
groups  of  cubic  crystals.  It  is  somewhat  harder  than  calc 
spar;  its  specific  gravity  is  3-l  to  3*2 ;  and  when  exposed 
to  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  state  of  fine  powder, 
it  gives  oft’  fluoric  acid  vapours  which  corrode  glass.  Fluor 
spar  decrepitates  on  burning  charcoal,  and  before  the  blow¬ 
pipe  it  loses  its  lustre,  and  becomes  of  milk-white  colour. 
It  is  often  phosphorescent  when  heated. 

Its  natural  colours  are  amethystine  violet,  both  pale 
and  dark;  bluish  green,  and  wine  yellow;  but  other  co¬ 
lours  are  given  artificially  by  heat  and  sulphuric  acid.  It 
is  brittle,  but  works  into  ornaments  of  almost  any  kind, 
and  often  of  large  size. — D.  T.  A.] 

41  Oliver  Isaac,  52  Upper  John  Street,  Fitzroy  Square 
— Designer. 

Imitations  of  Sienna,  Mona,  and  rouyc  royalc  marble. 


42  Hail,  William,  5  Prospect  Bow,  Waltrorth — 

Designer  and  Producer. 

Writing  on  enamelled  slate  in  imitation  of  glass. 

43  Wriciit,  .Jas.,  Aberdeen — Manufacturer. 
Polished  granite  ornamental  head-stone. 

44  Buckley,  G.,  Bayswatcr — Producer. 

Column  and  two  slabs,  painted  in  imitation  of  Sienna 

marble. 

45  Dolan,  Denis,  13  Black  friars  Street,  Salford— 

Manufacturer. 

Seagliola Gothic  columns,  with  arch;  illustrating  a  new 
method  of  working,  by  which  any  shape  can  be  obtained, 
such  as  fluted  columns  or  arches.  Stone,  iron,  or  wood 
columns  are  covered  with  great  facility. 
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AN  INLAID  TABLE-TOP. 


THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC, 


Kingdom.] 
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46  Magnus,  Gkorge  Eugene,  Pimlico — Inventor. 

Manufactures  in  slate: — 

One  end,  anil  a  portion  of  two  sides  of  a  bath-room,  in 
enamelled  slate;  representing  various  marbles  inlaid  after 
the  style  of  Florentine  mosaic. 

Pair  of  candelabra,  to  represent  porphyry. 

Patent  billiard  table,  with  legs  and  frame  enamelled, 
representing  various  marbles. 

Circular  table  top,  representing  black  marble,  inlaid 
with  lumaclielle  and  jasper. 

Pedestal,  representing  porphyry,  with  black  marble, 
plinth,  and  jazza. 

Chimuey -piece  representing  black  marble,  with  orna¬ 
mental  arched  front  to  stove. 

Chimney-piece,  mosaic  foliage,  flies,  &c.,  on  green 
marble  ground,  and  jasper  baud. 

Arched  front  to  stove,  representing  various  stones;  the 
spandrils  representing  inlaid  porcelain,  with  enamelled 
flowers. 

Oblong  slate  table-top,  variously  marbled.  Ink  trays. 

[The  application  of  slate  to  produce  imitations  of 
marble  by  coating  the  surface  with  colour,  which  is 
afterwards  burnt  in  at  a  high  temperature,  is  extensively 
illustrated  in  the  various  objects  shown  by  this  exhibitor. 
The  advantages  of  the  method  are  its  durability,  beauty, 
and  cheapness.  The  hardness  of  slate  renders  it  well 
adapted  for  many  decorative  purposes,  from  which  its 
ordinary  appearance  altogether  excludes  it;  and  thus  the 
exhibitor,  in  introducing  a  method  of  giving  to  slate 
extreme  beauty  of  appearance  not  easily  injured  or  de¬ 
stroyed,  has  greatly  enlarged  the  uses  to  which  tho  ma¬ 
terial  can  be  applied. — D.  T.  A.] 


47  Francis,  Charles,  &  Sons,  Nine  Elm — 
Manufacturers. 

Patent  screen  of  Parian  cement,  representing  in  the 
finer  qualities  various  marbles:  the  centre  panel  of  coarse 
quality,  gilded,  and  painted  in  encaustic  on  the  same 
day  that  the  cement  was  set.  Coarse  Parian  cement, 
stuccoed  on  lath,  and  painted  the  same  day,  to  show  the 
rapidity  and  security  with  which  chambers  may  be  com¬ 
pleted.  Various  other  specimens. 

Medina  cement,  a  concrete  block,  weighing  two  tons, 
mixed  with  three  bushels  of  cement,  the  rest  shingle- 
lifted  in  seven  days. 

Section  of  a  railway-cutting,  the  banks  lined  with  a 
percolating  mass  of  cement  concrete,  four  inches  thick, 
carrying  the  land  springs  or  rain  water  to  the  drains  at 
foot,  without  injury  to  the  banks. 

A  cement  water-filter,  applicable  to  extensive  purposes 
of  filtration  in  water-works,  &c. 

[Parian  cement,  like  many  others  in  common  use,  is 
made  of  calcined  gypsum,  containing  a  little  lime  and 
aluminous  earth,  afterwards  mixed  with  a  certain  pro- 
portion  of  alum.  The  gypsum  is  first  deprived  of  its 
water  of  crystallization  by  burning,  and  is  then  thrown 
into  a  butt  of  water  saturated  with  alum.  At  the  end  of 
six  hours  it  is  taken  out,  and  after  being  dried  in  the 
air  is  again  burnt,  the  heat  being  carried  to  a  dull  red 
It  is  then  ground,  and  lastly,  instead  of  being  mixed  with 
water  before  setting,  it  is  made  up  with  a  solution  of 
alum.  It  dries  slowly,  and,  if  mixed  with  sand,  is  of 
extreme  hardness.— D.  T.  A.] 


49  Lidscombe,  <T.,  &  Co.,  93  Regent  Street — 
Manufacturers. 

Two  drawing-room  fountains,  in  glass  and  marble. 


50  aud  34  Plows,  William,  Eoss  Bridge,  York — 
Designer  and  Sculptor. 

Statuary  marble  table,  tessellated  in  the  centre  with 
petrified  wood  (found  in  Yorkshire),  cut  transversely; 
granulated  and  inlaid  with  branches  of  oak  with  acorns, 
surrounded  by  slabs  of  petrified  wood,  cut  longitudinally, 
and  with  granulated  flowers  and  small  branches.  The 
pedestal  is  of  Yorkshire  marble,  girt  by  a  wreath  of 
flowers,  in  statuary  marble  upon  a  Santo  Porto  ground. 
The  fossil  wood  is  exceedingly  hard. 

Black  marble  table,  with  masonic  symbols,  found  in 
the  crypt  of  York  Minster. 

Small  figure  of  David,  carved  in  stone. 


51  Duppa,  — ,  Producer. 

An  outline  drawn  on  tiles,  and  afterwards  burnt  in  in 
the  usual  way. 

52  Brown,  Robert,  58  Great  Bussell  Street,  Bloonisburg 

— Designer  aud  Sculptor. 

Sepulchral  monument  of  the  decorative  period,  exe¬ 
cuted  in  Caen  stone. 

[The  Caen  stone  is  admirably  adapted  for  internal  work, 
from  its  uniform  texture,  rich  colour,  and  comparative 
facility  of  working.  It  has  been  much  used  in  many 
English  cathedrals  and  other  ecclesiastical  buildings,  and 
also  in  the  interior  of  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament.— 
D.  T.  A.]  _ 

53  Lane  &  Lewis,  Clifton,  near  Bristol — Designers 

and  Executors. 

Statue  of  St.  Peter,  in  canopied  niche  of  Caen  stone. 
On  the  pedestal  are  angels  holding  a  scroll;  on  shafts, 
supported  by  their  emblems,  the  four  Evangelists,  &c. 


54  Baker,  Robert  Ciias.,  33  Above  Bar,  Southampton 

— Designer  and  Modeller. 

Original  model  of  a  cemetery  memorial,  with  symbolic 
representations  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity,  in  canopied 
niches,  aud  the  carvings  of  the  decorative  period  of 
architecture. 

55  Stuart,  W.  (Mem.  Inst.  C.  E.,  Superintendent  of 

H.  M.  Breakwater),  Plymouth — Producer. 
Polished  marble  slab  on  two  pedestals,  composed  of 
limestone  from  the  breakwater  quarries,  Plymouth. 


56  Moon,  G.,  Godaiming,  Surrey — Designer. 
Octagon  table,  made  of  several  kinds  of  marble. 


57  Bell,  J.,  25  Buckingham  Place,  Fitzroy  Square — 
Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

A  pair  of  obelisks  in  polished  oolite. 


58  Hoban,  M.,  41  Bollon  Street,  Dublin — Manufacturer. 
Conglomerate  marble  table-top.  Table-top  of  rod  aud 

white  Irish  marble,  from  Churchtowu,  county  Cork. 

59  Rumley,  — ,  Essex  Street,  King’s  Cross — 

Manufacturer. 

Two  small  table  ornaments,  cut  in  marble. 

GO  Newman,  W.  H.,  Bathford,  near  Bath— Producer. 
Bust  in  Bath  freestone:  Milton. 


48  Thornhill,  James,  7  Windmill  Place,  High  Street, 
Camberwell — Producer. 

•  ^.ma^  tables,  with  tops  inlaid  with  plate  glass 

two  fimSr  ofab<lut.100  kinds  of  marble;  supported  b; 
,  .  °  8  'V1[6  fruits  and  flowers,  representing  Spriu 

:  “  brnnze;  tb°  -hole  painted  !rith 

out  the  aid  of  brushes  of  any  description. 


61  Whishaw,  Francis,  Inventor. 

A  chess  table  of  novel  construction. 

63  Rowlands,  Isaac,  TAandegai,  near  Bangor,  Wales — 
Manufacturer. 

Giant  ink-stand,  sculptured  from  a  block  of  slate  stone 
taken  out  of  the  Penrhyn  quarry,  near  Bangor. 


[27.] 
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Go  Pearson,  William  Potts,  Harrogate,  Yorkshire— 
Producer  and  Designer. 

Octagonal  stalactite  table,  composed  principally  of  spe¬ 
cimens  from  the  Dropping  IN  ell,  Knaresborough,  and 
from  various  portions  of  the  magnesian  limestone  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Knaresborough  and  Harrogate. 


[This  specimen  of  marble  is  more  like  that  used  by  the 
ancients,  and  obtained  from  the  Isle  of  Paros,  in  Greece 
than  any  that  is  now  known.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
tint,  but  chiefly  for  the  peculiar  texture  it  possesses  — 
D.  T.  A.] 


GG  Porter,  W.  H.,  3  Pembroke  Road,  Dublin — 
Proprietors  (in  trust), 

Specimens  of  ware,  manufactured  by  Murray  and 
Cow  per,  of  Glasgow,  from  Irish  clays.  Ornamental  spe¬ 
cimens  of  Irish  marble,  from  Clifden,  county  Galway, 
worked  by  A.  M  ‘Donald,  a  self-taught  artist. 


78  Franklin,  P.  L.,  Gal  nag,  Ireland—  Proprietor. 

Bust  pedestal  of  black  marble  from  Lough  Corrib  near 
Galway. 

74  M ‘Donald  &  Leslie,  Aberdeen  — Manufacturers. 
Granite  vases,  pedestals,  and  a  slab  for  table  top. 


GO  \t«nm.  A  Xluv  Thomas  A  .'o.rs 

P., ’<  sv  w l  Designers  &  Painters. 

Specimens  painted  on  slate,  in  imitation  of  marbles, 
for  1  be  decoration  of  balls,  staircases,  rebars.  &e.  Design 
for  a  « ■■  uvular  tabic  top.  painted  in  imitation  of  inlaid  i 
marbles. 


7  0  LomVRT.  \  l  1-\AM>K,R  G  ,  1 7  .  /  v:  - 

Proprietor. 

Park  croon  Cotmemar*  marble  tables  and  serpentine 
tables  frojis  Ralhmal.inch <piarrv.  county  Galway  ;  stand- 
in  o  on  largo  massive  iwalesi  sis  of  black  Galway  marble. 

jlreland  is  exceedingly  ricv  in  some  varieties  of  marble 
and  oiaismental  sr.-.ne .  and  ot  i  bose  the  black  marbles  oi' 
Kilkenny  and  Galway,  and  the  green  kinds  from  C  •nnc- 
•  •tara.  are  well  known  and  much  exported  The  qwv-ries 
from  which  these  are  ohm  in  are  considered  capable  of 
Rbi>e«t  indefinite  extension.*  P  T.  A,] 


71  Coyav  Prm  i\  Swum  -Producer. 

Bust  pedestals  of  white  statuary  and  greem  Cm  me  mar 
marble,  from  quarries  in  Donegal . 


07  Griffiths  &  Strong,  Eastrow,  near  Whitby— 
Manufacturers. 

Cement  stone.  Manufactured  cement  stone. 
Model  of  an  agricultural  cottage. 

Cement  tiles  for  facing  houses. 


GR  Alt.f.n,  C.  Bruce,  12  Lower  Porchester  Street, 

Hgde  Park — Designer. 

Model  of  a  labourer’s  cottage,  with  improvements  in 
construction  to  lessen  expense,  adapted  for  agricultural 
districts.  The  walls  are  of  pise,  or  compressed  gravel, 
strengthened  by  forming  the  quoins,  windows,  door 
openings,  and  chimney  shafts,  of  brick,  the  partitions  of 
hollow  brick.  The  roof  is  formed  of  tile,  with  an  im¬ 
proved  mode  of  fixing,  and  the  angles  where  the  roof 
touches  the  brickwork  are  covered  and  made  water-tight 
by  a  now  form  of  tile  or  angle  fillet;  this  angle  fillet 
would  be  found  to  be  a  great  improvement  on  tho  ordi¬ 
nary  means  of  forming  the  angles  of  mortar.  The  wood¬ 
work  throughout  is  rough  from  the  saw,  and  where  in  sight 
is  stained,  no  paint  being  used.  The  timbers  of  the 
ceilings  are  rough  and  stained,  and  without  plaster;  the 
floors  of  tho  lower  story  paved  with  tiles;  tho  upper 
floors  of  wood,  rough;  tho  skirtings  of  wooden  fillets 
fixed  to  tho  floor;  the  plaster  of  walls  running  through. 
The  stairs  are  formed  of  wooden  bearers,  and  the  stair 
treads  of  earthenware  slabs.  The  window  frames  and 
sashes  are  of  iron.  The  interior  surface  of  wall  is  of 

plaster,  impressed  with  a  pattern,  and  coloured  at  the 
..... 

more  pleasing  effect :  the  improved  plaster  shows  light 
ami  shade  a-  well  .as  colour.  The  fire-places  are  formed 
ot  encaustic  bricks.  The  whole  is  proposed  with  im- 
prevemerds  in  warming  and  ventilation 


75  Pearce,  William,  Truro — Manufacturer. 

Table  of  steatite,  from  the  Lizard  district,  Cornwall. 
Candelabra  of  steatites  and  serpentines,  of  various  colours. 
Columns  of  serpentine,  from  same  district. 

Pedestals  of  granite,  from  Lamorna  Cove,  near  the 
Land’s  End;  from  Constantino,  Cornwall;  and  from 
Carnsew,  Cornwall.  Pedestal  of  porphyry,  from  Withiel 
Cornwall.  Columns  of  black  and  red  granite,  from 
Luxulian,  Cornwall;  of  black  and  yellow  granite,  from 
Laulivery,  Cornwall;  and  of  steatite,  from  the  Lizard, 
Cornwall.  A  group  of  these  articles  is  represented  in  the 
following  engraving. 


Montragi.e.  i  .  f,  -  *  /  w.  C*’U  i,r- 

l  imerick.  Trvdmn  ■Proprietor. 

Gpocirm  s  .  Q  - 

county  Pi  me  cn-G  stst  or  of  the  late  Henry  Grattan.  ALP. 
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Chimney-piece  of  granite,  for  a  hall,  from  Lamorna 
Cove,  near  the  Land’s  End.  Side  or  hall  table,  of  granite, 
from  the  same  locality. 

Timepiece  stand  of  steatite,  and  tazza  and  stand,  of 
steatite  and  serpentine,  from  the  Lizard  district,  Corn¬ 
wall. 

Vases  of  serpentine,  from  tl»e  Lizard  district.  Table 
of  porphyry,  from  Withiel,  Cornwall.  Vases  of  steatites 
and  serpentines,  from  the  Lizard  district,  of  various 
forms. 

[The  steatites  of  the  Lizard  occur  in  veins  in  the 
serpentine,  and  are  often  intermingled  with  fragments 
of  the  containing  rock,  producing  a  material  of  great 
beauty,  well  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  small  orna¬ 
mental  objects.  This  steatite,  according  to  Klaproth, 
consists  of  silica  45,  magnesia  24*75,  alumina  9*25,  ironl, 
potash  -75,  water  18;  containing  a  larger  proportion  both 
of  alumina  and  water  than  in  other  localities.  Steatite 
is  much  softer  than  serpentine,  contains  a  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  silica,  and  is  not  attacked  by  muriatic  acid. — 
1).  T.  A.J 


70  Oldfield  &  Co.,  Ashford — Manufacturers. 

Column  of  black  marble,  from  the  Arrock  Hill  quarry, 
Ashford.  Column  of  laminated  rosewood  marble,  from 
Nettle-Dale,  near  Ashford.  Column  of  russet  grey 
marble,  from  High-Low,  near  Sheldon.  Column  of  light 
entroclial  marble,  from  Ricklow-Dale,  near  Monyash. 


77  Woodruff,  T.,  Bakewell — Manufacturer. 

Inlaid  marble  tables;  designed  by  L.  Gruner,  Esq., 
and  executed  by  the  exhibitor  for  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert. 

Black  marble  chess-table,  inlaid  border,  with  pedestal. 
Black  marble  carved  vase.  Blue  John  spar  vase,  after 
the  antique. 

[The  Blue  John  used  for  various  ornamental  purposes, 
is  a  crystalline  fluor  spar,  abounding  in  tho  galena  veins, 
which  traverse  the  carboniferous  limestone  of  Derbyshire 
and  Cheshire.  It  occurs  native,  of  a  rich  blue,  green, 
and  yellow  colour,  but  is  frequently  tinted  artificially  to 
produce  varieties  of  effect.  It  is  a  brittle  mineral,  rather 
harder  than  carbonate  of  lime,  phosphorescent  on  ex¬ 
posure  to  heat,  and  of  moderate  specific  gravity  (3  ■  1  to 
3*2).  It  gives  off  fluoric  acid  when  exposed  in  powder 
to  the  action  of  sulphuric  acid. — D.  T.  A.] 


78  Redfern,  George,  Ashford ,  near  Bakewell— 
Manufacturer. 

Marble  mosaic  table,  4  feet  in  diameter,  chiefly  com¬ 
posed  of  the  productions  of  Derbyshire,  from  a  new 
design.  Black  marble  vase,  copied  from  the  antique. 


70  Tomlinson,  John,  Ashford- — Manufacturer. 

Oblong  mosaic  tables  of  Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire 
marbles,  mounted  on  black  marble  frame  and  pillars. 

Circular  mosaic  table,  star  centre,  with  Derbyshire  red 
marble,  black  marble,  and  specimen  border,  on  carved 
I*  ontliill  foot  triangular  plinth,  on  scrolls. 

Octagon  black  marble  table,  inlaid  with  birds  and 
flowers,  scrap-bands,  mounted  on  octagon  pedestal,  trav- 
post  plinth,  with  scrolls. 

Octagon  Derbyshire  black  marble  table,  inlaid  with 
groups  of  flowers  and  birds,  mounted  on  black  marble 
pedestal,  tray-post  plinth,  with  scrolls. 

Inlaid  black  marble  chess-table,  mosaic  border,  mounted 
on  can  ed  I- ontliill  foot,  triangular  plinth,  on  scrolls. 

™ai'hlo  table,  inlaid  wreath  of  flowers,  on  carved 
1*  ontmll  foot,  &e. 

Specimens  of  mosaic  work,  portrait  of  H.  M.  the  Queen, 
partly  composed  of  foreign  marbles. 


80  Bright,  Selim,  Buxton,  Derbyshire — Manufacturer. 

Black  marble  vases,  exhibited  for  size,  colour,  polish, 
and  finish.  The  handles  are  carved  out  of  the  solid 
marble;  the  material  is  from  the  Duke  of  Devonshire’s 
Derbyshire  quarries. 

Large  tripod  vase  or  stand,  exhibited  for  size,  colour, 
and  form. 

Mosaic  octagon  table  or  dish,  of  Derbyshire  work¬ 
manship,  inlaid  with  wreath  of  flowers,  butterflies,  &c., 
on  a  tripod  pedestal.  The  table  turns  round  on  a  pivot 
from  the  foot. 

"Devonshire”  vase  of  Derbyshire  black  marble,  handles 
out  of  the  solid  block. 

"Portland”  vase  of  Derbyshire  black  marble,  the 
subject  etched  with  fluoric  acid.  Black  marble  chalices. 

"Blue  John,”  or  amethystine  fluor  spar  chalice,  being 
a  specimen  of  tho  stone,  from  Castleton,  Derbyshire. 

Dish  of  black  marble,  unpolished,  showing  the  state  of 
the  work  prior  to  the  inlaid  coloured  stones  being  put  in. 


81  Lomas,  John,  Bakewell — Manufacturer. 

Pedestals  of  Derbyshire  marbles,  intended  for  busts. 
Chimney-piece  of  Derbyshire  black  and  Sienna  marbles, 
inlaid  with  design  in  mosaic.  Chimney-piece  of  the 
Derbyshire  rosewood  marble,  parts  of  which  are  sculp¬ 
tured. 

[The  Derbyshire  marbles  are  entirely  derived  from  the 
carboniferous  limestone,  and  owe  their  varieties  of  colour 
and  condition  to  various  admixtures  of  carbon  and 
metallic  oxides.  They  are  occasionally  fossil iferous,  being 
composed  of  corals,  encrinital  stems,  or  shells;  some¬ 
times  oolitic;  sometimes  partly  or  entirely  crystalline; 
and  sometimes  veined.  They  are  for  the  most  part  well 
adapted  for  ornamental  works.  The  black  marble  is 
abundant,  excellent,  and  much  used. — D.  T.  A.] 


82  Turner,  James,  Buxton,  Derbyshire — Manufacturer. 

Two  jugs,  each  5G  inches  high,  made  of  black  marble, 
found  at  Ashford,  Derbyshire. 


83  Bird,  Edward,  Matlock  Bath,  Derbyshire — 
Manufacturer  and  Engraver. 

Models  in  black  marble  of  tho  obelisk  at  Heliopolis, 
and  of  tho  Philoo  obelisk,  the  one  having  the  hieroglyphics 
carved  out,  and  the  other  tho  ground  etched  out  with 
nitric  acid. 

Black  marble  slab,  with  "  The  Scanty  Meal,”  cut  out 
with  steel  points. 

Black  marble  card  plates,  with  etched  ground,  some 
partly  etched  and  partly  cut,  others  wholly  cut  with  steel 
tools. 


85  Organ,  J.,  Penzance,  Cornwall — Manufacturer. 

Baptismal  font,  chimney-piece,  chess-table,  columns, 
obelisks,  vases,  carved  and  plain;  cabinet  of  specimens,' 
&c.,  of  serpentine  stone  from  Lizard,  Penzance. 

[Serpentine — a  silicate  of  magnesia,  coloured  by  iron, 
manganese,  copper,  and  chromium — occurs  in  various 
places  in  Europe,  and  has  been  long  worked  and  much 
admired  as  an  ornamental  stone.  The  finer  kinds 
known  as  ophite,  verdo,  antique,  &o.,  occur  chiefly  in 
Italy,  and  are  very  hard  and  of  somewhat  different  ap¬ 
pearance  from  those  of  the  Lizard  Point,  Cornwall, 
whence  are  obtained  those  here  exhibited.  The  Cornish 
serpentines  are  extremely  varied  in  colour,  exhibiting 
veins  of  red  traversing  an  olive  green  ground,  and  are 
comparatively  soft  and  easy  to  work.  They  are  obtained 
in  blocks  of  large  size,  and  are  capable  of  being  brought 
into  use  as  marble,  and  at  prices  not  much  more  consi¬ 
derable.  A  very  largo  block  is  exhibited  outside  the 
west  end  of  the  Building,  in  the  south  inclosure. 
Large  quantities  are  now  quarried  at  the  Lizard  Point 
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The  serpentine  occurs  in  veins,  which  also  contain  cop¬ 
per,  and  veins  of  steatite  frequently  penetrate  the  ser¬ 
pentine  mass. — 1).  T.  A.] 

The  annexed  cuts  represent  some  ot  these  objects. 


Serpentine  Obelisk. 


80  Minton,  H.,  &  Co.,  Stokc-upon- Trent,  Staffordshire 
— Manuf actu  rer . 

Tiles,  terra  cotta,  and  vases,  & c.,  in  imitation  of  Majo¬ 
lica  waro.  Encaustic  and  other  tiles.  Porcelain  bath. 
Stove,  in  ornamental  brick.  Friezes,  in  porcelain. 


Font  anti  Vase  in  Serpentine. 


87  The  Earl  of  Lovelace,  East  Ilornsley  Park, 

Pi) ‘ley,  Surrey —  Producer. 

Ornamental  bricks  and  tiles,  designed  and  manufac¬ 
tured  at  Ockham,  in  Surrey. 


88  Singer  &  Co.,  Vaux&aH  Pottery — Manufacturers. 

Specimen  of  patent  mosaic  pavement  for  churches, 
halls,  itc.,  manufactured  of  highly  vitrified  coloured 
clays,  impervious  to  moisture,  and  very  durable.  Stone 
ware  still  and  head,  of  an  improved  material,  glazed 
inside,  with  worm  or  condenser.  Acid  receiver,  of 
improved  material.  Pan,  for  boiling  acids,  of  an  improved 
vitrified  material.  Design  in  colours  of  a  portion  of  a 
patent  mosaic  pavement  lately  executed,  showing  the 
intersection  of  four  corridors. 

[Mr.  Singer’s  patent,  obtained  in  1839,  had  reference 
to  a  new  mode  of  forming  tessera;  by  cutting,  out  of  thin 
layers  of  clay,  pieces  of  the  required  form,  which  arc 
afterwards  dried  and  baked  in  the  usual  way.  The  patent 
also  included  a  new  method  of  uniting  the  tessera  with 
cement.  This  invention  is  considered  to  have  been  a 
great  step  towards  the  revival  of  the  Roman  art  of  making 
tessellated  pavements. — D.  T.  A.] 


89  Retford,  Francis,  T.,  Stourhridyc — Manufacturer  and 

Patentee  with  J.  Finch,  0  Pickard  Street,  City  Poad. 

Bath,  adult  size,  in  one  piece,  made  with  fire-clay  plated 
with  porcelain,  and  glazed;  wash-tub;  steam  or  dolly- 
tub  ;  assorted  bricks,  adapted  to  form  waterproof  walls, 
&c.  Broken  piece  from  a  bath,  perforated  to  show  the 
combination. 

The  plating  of  porcelain  materials  on  the  fire-clay,  by 
patent  process,  renders  its  surface  capable  of  glazing) 
painting,  or  gilding. 
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90  Ramsay,  George  Heppel,  Derwent  Hough,  Newcastle 
— Producer.  Agent,  A.  Huist,  05  Mark  Lane. 
Curved  specimens  of  cannel  coal,  including  a  wine 
cooler. 


91  Hargetts,  T.  K.,  and  Kyles,  H.,  Oxford — ■ 
Producers. 

Sculptured  baptismal  font,  in  Caen  stone.  Designed 
by  T.  K.  Hargetts,  and  sculptured  by  H.  Kyles.  This 
font  is  represented  in  the  annexed  engraving. 


Margetts  &  Eyles’  Sculptured  Baptismal  Font. 


92  Blanchard.  Mark  Henry,  King  Edward  Street , 

H  est minster  Load — Manufacturer. 

Terra-cotta. — An  Ionic  capital,  intended  for  Clifden 
House,  the  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland.  Designed 
by  C.  Barry,  Esq. 

Gothic  pinnacle,  executed  for  a  new  chapel,  Tottenham. 
Designed  by  F.  Puget,  Esq. 

Model  of  the  Yarborough  testimonial.  P.  llolt,  Esq. 


9,>  1  erguson,  Miller,  &  Co..  IJcathfield ,  near  Glasgow- — 
Manufacturers. 

Copy  of  Warwick  vase,  in  fire  clay,  with  pedestal.  Ex¬ 
hibition  vase,  in  fire  clay,  with  pedestal.  Ornamental 
turner  vase,  with  pedestal.  Specimens  of  ornamental 
chimney  cans,  in  fire  clay.  Variety  of  small  models  in  fire 
clay.  Specimens  of  glazed  stoneware  pipes.  (Outside.) 

[The  fire-clays  commonly  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
such  kinds  of  pottery -ware  as  are  used  for  outside  orna¬ 
mental  work,  are  nearly  pure  hydrous  silicates  of  alumina, 
the  best  kinds  (used  for  finer  work)  containing  two  atoms 
alumina  to  three  atoms  silica,  and  these  approaching  more 
oi  less  nearly  to  such  proportions,  but  containing  an 
excess  of  silica,  a  little  oxide  of  iron,  lime,  magnesia,  and 
occasionally  carbon.  They  are  abundantly  found  under¬ 
lying  coal  Beams,  in  districts  whore  coal  is  worked. — 
D.  T.  A.] 


Bowen,  J.,  Bridgwater — Producer. 

Two  figures  in  artificial  stone— a  Nymph,  and  Fidelity. 


95  Doclton  &  Watts,  Lambeth  Pottery — Inventors  and 
Manufacturers. 

Articles  in  stone  ware,  viz. : — 

Condensing  worm,  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of 
the  strongest  acids. 

Ornamental  Ootliie  vase,  adapted  as  a  water  filter. 

beet  warmer,  carriage  warmer,  and  breast  warmer,  with 
an -tight  screw  stoppers,  of  the  same  material,  instead  of 
corks. 

Pipes,  connected  together  by  air-tight  screw  joints,  of 
the  same  material.- 

Jar.-,  with  covers  oi  the  same  material,  ground  air-tight 
with  fiat  suri'aces.  Invented  and  manufactured  by  the 
exhibitors. 

Closet  pan,  with  syphon  trap,  for  sanitary  purposes. 

Stop  cock,  of  unusually  large  size,  and  capable  of  re¬ 
sisting  the  action  of  the  strongest  acids. 


96  Bell,  J.,  &  Co.,  Glasgow — Manufacturers. 
Specimens  of  vases  in  terra-cotta. 


9  t  Ransom  &  Parsons,  Flint  Wharf,  Ipswich — 
Inventors  and  Manufacturers. 

Artificial  stone  in  the  raw  state,  and  in  its  various 
stages  of  manufacture  under  the  j  wtent  process. 

Specimens  of  patent  stone  in  its  various  applications. 

[  I  he  artificial  stone,  referred  to  above,  differs  from 
cements  and  other  artificial  stone,  in  the  employment  of 
silica  both  as  the  base  and  combining  material.  It  may 
be  regarded  as  a  collection  of  particles  intimately  com¬ 
bined  with  silicate  of  soda,  by  which  they  are  held 
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together  as  by  a  kind  of  glass.  The  materials,  consisting 
of  sand,  clay,  fragments  of  granite,  marble,  &  a.,  with 
a  little  pounded  flint,  are  moulded  into  form  by  the  aid 
of  a  solution  of  silicate  of  soda,  and  are  then  burnt  in  a 
kiln  at  a  red  heat.  The  water  is  thus  driven  off,  and  an 
insoluble  silicate  produced,  so  that  the  whole  becomes  a 
hard  compact  mass.  This  stone  is  much  used  in  various 
ways,  both  in  a  compact,  porous,  and  ornamental  state. 
— D.  T.  A.] _ 

98  Sprot,  Mark  &  Thomas,  Garnhirk  Works,  near 
Glasgow — Manufacturers. 

Jets  d’eau,  vases  and  pedestals,  chimney-cans,  salt- 
glazed  water-pipes,  and  fire-bricks,  manufactured  from 
fire  clay  or  terra-cotta. 

[Terra-cotta  is  a  species  of  earthen,  or  rather  stone  ware, 
composed  of  potters’  clay,  fine  sand,  and  pulverized  pot¬ 
sherds;  these  materials  are  thoroughly  incorporated,  and 
either  modelled  or  cast  (in  the  state  of  a  thin  paste)  in 
porous  plaster  moulds,  which  absorb  the  water  with 
which  the  materials  aro  mixed.  After  air -drying,  the  ob¬ 
jects  aro  baked  in  proper  kilns  at  a  very  high  temperature. 
The  term  terra-cotta  means  literally  baked  clay,  ami  is 
applied  to  a  largo  class  of  antique  works  of  art  modelled 
in  clay,  including  those  which  have  been  merely  dried  in 
the  sun.  The  aid  of  producing  ornamental  works  in  clay 
was  lost  until  Wedgwood,  to  whom  the  fictile  art  is  so 
greatly  indebted,  rediscovered  methods  by  which  the 
finest  works  could  be  produced;  and  by  employing  Flax- 
man,  and  other  great  artists,  has  left  behind  him  speci¬ 
mens  of  art,  which  are  eagerly  sought  after  in  the  present 
day. — W.  D.  L.  R.] 

Specimens  of  fire-clay,  in  lump  and  ground.  Model  of 
a  flint-glasshouse  furnace. 

The  ornamental  vases,  pedestals,  and  fountains  are 
adapted  for  gardens,  pleasure-grounds,  &o.  The  salt- 
glazed  water-pipes  are  intended  as  a  substitute  for  iron 
pipes,  for  conveying  water,  &c. 

(See  Outside,  No.  69.) 


99  Grangemouth  Coal  Company,  Grmigemouth, 
Scotland — Manufacturers. 

One  fountain  sea-hoi'se  and  boy.  Two  large  vases  and 
pedestals,  newly  designed,  by  Mr.  Wornell.  Two  small 
vases  and  pedestals,  manufactured  from  fine  fire-clay. 

Windguard  chimney  cans.  Salt-glazed  pipes  of  various 
diameters;  piece  of  pipe  broken  to  show  the  texture. 
Fire-bricks  of  different  sizes.  Fire-clay,  in  the  raw  state, 
as  token  from  the  pit;  fire-clay,  ground ;  fire-clay,  burned, 
but  not  manufactured.  These  articles  are  manufactured 
by  the  exhibitors  from  fire-clay  taken  from  the  pit,  and 
used  without  any  admixture  of  foreign  matter. 

Pipes,  and  double  junction  pipes.  Fire-bricks,  pressed 
and  not  pressed.  Kiln  plates.  Bends  and  collars. 
Chimney  can  plinths.  Chimney  can.  Windguard  can. 
Small  vases;  pedestals  for  the  samo.  Stands  for  lotus 
and  plain  vases.  Vent  lining.  Zetland  vase  and  pedestal. 

(See  Outside,  No.  68.) 


100  Tompson,  Lewis,  Church  Terrace,  Wisbech— 
Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Moulded  architectural  bricks. 

Equilateral  triangular  quarterfoil  brick  window;  12 
inch  square  curved  panel  brick. 

Label  knees  and  stretchers  for  Gothic  windows  in 
brick. 


101  Laurie,  William,  Doimham  Market,  Norfolk — 

Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Models  of  monuments  denominated  “  Christian  Me¬ 
morials,”  and  of  a  tomb  of  tho  early  part  of  the  fourteenth 
century. 

102  Fkrnley  Iron  Works — Producer. 

Sundry  articles  in  terra-cotta. 


103  Robins,  Aspdin,  &  Cox,  Northflcet,  and  Great 
Scotland  Yard,  Whitehall — Manufacturer. 

Illustrations  in  Portland  cement,  to  show  the  strength 
of  this  material  for  making  landings,  cills,  paving,  &c. 
Model  of  Mazeppa  in  tho  same  cement. 


104  Bowers,  Challinorand  Wooliscrott,  Brownhills 
T unstall,  Staffurdsh  ire — Mauu  fact u  re rs . 

Various  architectural  decorations  manufactured  in  pot¬ 
tery  and  imitative  of  other  materials,  viz. :  Oak  carved 
cornice.  Rosewood,  Gothic.  Elizabethan  pattern,  lilac. 
Wash  boards,  oak.  Centre,  oak  or  mahogany.  Orna¬ 
mental  bricks.  Arabesque  work.  Comice  shaded  two 
pinks.  Grape  cornice,  marone  fruit,  green  leaves  and  fawn 
stalks  and  gold.  Grape,  light  oak.  Grape,  bronzed. 
Pair  of  groups,  natural  tinted  grape  and  gold.  Pair,  white 
and  gold  grapes.  Pair,  green  grapes,  marone  leaves,  and 
fawn  stalk  and  gold.  Window  cornice.  Grape  cornice 
dark  oak  stain.  Arch  brick. 


105  Jones,  William ,  Springfield  Tile  HWs, 

Newcast  le- under- Lyme — Manufactu  rer . 

Model  roof  material,  of  plain  and  ornamental  tiles,  and 
ridges  of  blue,  red,  and  drab  (self  colours),  supported  by 
corner-blocks  of  the  same  material,  with  dressed  building 
bricks.  Specimens  of  the  above  in  full  size,  with  varieties 
of  plain  and  ornamental  ridges.  Spouting  of  the  same 
material. 

Paring,  foot-bath,  stable,  barn -floor,  flue,  and  mult 
kiln  bricks. 

Paving  quarries  a  centre-piece  for  house-floor,  hall, 
or  passage,  formed  of  several  radii ;  red,  or  red  and  black, 
fitted  up  to  a  square;  tho  same,  blue  and  buff. 

Round,  octagon,  hexagon,  diamond,  and  square  paving- 
quarries  tiles,  chimney-pipe,  terra-metallic  plain  aud 
socket-pipes  for  water-courses  and  soworage,  &e. 


100  Bkswick,  R.,  Stafford — Manufacturer. 
Bricks  of  new  construction. 

107  Hickman,  Richard,  &  Co.,  Stourbridge — 
Manufacturers. 

Gas  retort,  made  of  Stourbridge  fire-clay. 


108  Pulham,  James,  Waltham  Cross,  Broxbourne — 
Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Ornamental  Gothic  building  lumps  in  terra-cotta  and 
cement.  Embossed  ridge  in  terra-cotta.  Cement  aud 
terra  cotta  ornaments. 

Model  of  a  mullion  window,  executed  in  cement  of  a 
natural  stone  colour. 

Air-tight  casement,  closing  against  India-rubber. 


109  Hunt,  Charles — Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 
Slate  enamelled  filter. 


110  Ramsay,  George  Heppel,  Derwent  Hough,  Newcastle 
— Iuventor. 

Fire-clay  goods,  plain  and  ornamental,  gas  retorts. 


Ill  Luff,  James,  Tuddenham,  Ipswich — Manufacturer. 

Ornamental  chimney  shafts  for  Elizabethan  houses, 
half  size.  Ornamental  red  bricks  for  the  same,  full  size. 

Rod  aud  white,  plain  and  ornamental  bricks,  burnt  and 
unburnt. 

Ornamental  ridge  tiles,  with  cockscombs.  Red  and 
white  paving  tiles,  for  halls,  churches,  & c.  Malt-kiln 
tiles,  with  clay  in  rough  state,  as  taken  from  pit. 


1  12  Co  wen  &  Co.,  Blaydon  Burn,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
— Manufacturers. 

Patent  fire-clay  gas  retorts.  Fire-bricks  required  in 
setting  the  same.  Rough  fire-clay,  as  obtained  from  the 
mine. 
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Carmel  coal,  from  Blaydon  Burn  colliery,  near  New- 
castle-on-Tyne. 

[Gas  retorts  of  Stourbridge  clay  are  now  coming  into 
very  general  use;  they  generate  a  larger  quantity  of  gas, 
and  of  a  purer  quality;  they  have  the  advantage  over  iron 
retorts  of  greater  economy,  and  more  uniform  retention 
of  heat.  The  average  duration  of  an  iron  retort  is 
twelve  months,  an  earthen  retort  will  last  at  least 
double  that  time. — S.  C.] 


1 13  Westwood  &  Moore,  Brierley  Hill,  Stourbridge, 
Staffordshire — Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  glass  bottles  and  improved  glazed  stone 
ware. 


1  14  II addon,  J.  C.,  29  Bloomsbury  Square — Inventor. 
Specimens  of  rhomboidal  bricks. 


115  Potter,  Addison,  Newcastle-under- Lyno — 
Manufacturer. 

Ornamental  vase  and  pedestal.  Two  gas  retorts  in  fine 
clay.  Ornamental  stand  for  fernery,  in  line  clay,  de¬ 
signed  by  T.  0.  Small. 


as  to  keep  each  animal’s  food  distinct.  Slate  trough  for 
pickling  meat,  which,  by  its  coolness  and  impermeability, 
keeps  the  brine  sweet  for  a  long  period. 

Fig.  1.  Fig.  2. 


Stirling’s  Patent  .Slate  1  ilters. 


1 16  Workman,  John,  Stamford  Hill — Inventor. 

Water-proof  bricks,  for  building  dwelling-houses,  fac¬ 
tories,  tanks,  baths,  reservoirs,  &c.,  with  samples  of  other 
bricks. 


1  17  Brown,  Robert,  Surbiton  Hill,  Kingston ,  Surrey — 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Grooved  ridge  tile — the  groove  admits  of  the  vertical 
ornaments  being  made  separately. 

Ornamental  plain  tiles,  used  on  buildings  in  the  Gothic 
style  of  architecture. 

Curved  Italian  tiles,  in  various  sizes. 


1  18  Fordham,  John  George,  8c  Son,  Royston,  Herts — 
Manufacturers. 

Improved  bricks,  from  clay  found  upon  the  estate  of 
the  exhibitors. 


119  Harper  &  Moore,  Stourbridge — Manufacturers. 

Glass-house  pots,  for  melting  plate  and  flint  glass. 
Cistern,  for  plate  glass. 

Crucibles  of  various  sizes,  made  of  Stourbridge  fire¬ 
clay. 

Stourbridge  fire-bricks;  and  Stourbridge  fire-clay  re¬ 
torts;  and  specimens  of  Stourbridge  fire-clay. 

Part  of  a  plate  of  glass-house  pot,  which  has  stood  the 
heat  of  a  melting  furnace  upwards  of  five  months. 

Piece  of  a  potsherd,  produced  from  Stourbridge  fire¬ 
clay,  made  into  a  casting  cistern,  which  has  stood  the 
test  of  fifty -six  casts. 

Part  of  a  crown  glass-house  melting  pot,  which  has 
been  submitted  to  the  heat  of  a  furnace  upwards  of 
twenty-six  weeks. 


120  Stirling,  Thomas,  sen.,  Bow  Bridge  Slate  Works, 
Stratford,  and  47b  New  Oxford  Street — Inventor 
and  Manufacturer. 

Patent  rapid  ascension  filter,  capable  of  being  con¬ 
structed  as  self-supplying,  when  properly  attached  to 
cisterns  and  to  tho  boilers  of  kitchen-ranges.  Patent 
Royal  Albert  filter  and  wine  cooler,  so  constructed  that 
the  water  is  cooled  to  any  required  degree  as  it  passes 
through  the  filter,  with  the  same  ice  that  is  used  for 
cooling  the  wine.  Patent  rapid  domestic  filters  for  fami¬ 
lies,  emigrants,  &c. ;  and  water  filter,  adapted  for  ship- 
ping.  Economic  slate  pig-feeding  trough,  constructed  so 


In  the  above  cuts  figs.  1  and  2  represent  the  patent 
filter  and  wine  cooler  externally  and  in  section;  H  is  the 
cover;  B,  the  reservoir  for  water  to  be  purified;  F,  for 
purified  water;  C,  D,  and  E,  are  the  beds  of  filtering 
meterial  through  which  the  water  percolates.  Fig.  3 
represents  a  filter  to  which  the  supply  pipe  A  is  connected. 
The  water  first  enters  the  receptacle  B,  passes  upward 
through  C,  D,  E,  and  enters  F  in  a  purified  state,  whence 
it  is  drawn  by  the  tap  G. 

Enamelled  slate  chimney-piece,  capable  of  being  made 
of  any  size  or  pattern.  Chess  table  tops,  of  the  same 
material,  in  imitation  of  inlaid  marbles,  and  oruamente  1. 
Slate  inkstands  ornamented  and  enamelled ;  slate  paste- 
table  and  rolling-pin,  recommended  for  coolness,  sweet¬ 
ness,  and  cleanliness;  slate  milk-pan,  cooler  than  metal, 
earthenware,  or  glass.  Samples  of  patent  steam  fuel. 

[The  filters  above  mentioned  are  constructed  on  an 
original  plan,  and  are  simple,  durable,  clean,  and  cheap. 
Attempts  have  been  made  in  Scotland  to  filter  the  supply 
of  water  for  towns  on  the  same  principle,  and  they  have 
been  attended  with  great  success.  As  an  instance,  may 
be  mentioned  the  town  of  Greenock,  which  is  supplied 
with  the  Shaws  Water,  brought  in  an  open  canal  from  a 
distance  of  six  miles,  and  filtered  in  two  grand  filtering 
reservoirs,  capable  of  holding  80,000  gallons  each.  This 
water  at  the  same  time  drives  two  lines  of  mills,  in 
number  22,  possessing  a  greater  quantity  of  power  than  all 
the  steam-engines  in  Glasgow,  owing  to  the  extraordinary 
position  of  the  locality,  which  is  512  feet  above  the  level 
of  tho  Clyde,  and  within  a  mile  of  the  shore. 

These  filters  being,  from  tho  nature  of  the  material, 
free  from  decay  or  corrosion,  accomplish  the  purification 
of  water  in  an  effectual  manner.  Were  the  Metropolis 
furnished  with  a  supply  of  water  from  any  quarter 
sufficient  for  all  demands,  it  could  be  filtered  on  the 
principle  exhibited  in  the  above  filters,  with  very  little 
less  expense  and  trouble.  For  this  purpose  a  vast  reservoir, 
selected  at  any  reasonable  distance  from  town,  and  capable 
of  containing  a  supply  adequate  to  tho  daily  wants  of  the 
citizens,  without  tho  risk  of  deficiency  during  any  part 
of  the  year,  might  bo  furnished  with  the  means  of  purify¬ 
ing  the  water  on  the  principle  of  these  filters  ;  and  thence 
brought  to  the  metropolis  on  the  principle  of  gravitation, 
so  as  to  yield  a  constant  supply  of  this  fluid  in  a  state  of 
the  greatest  attainable  purity.  —  R.  W.] 
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121  Skinner  &  Wh alley,  Stockton-on-Tees — Inventors. 

Vitreous,  white,  and  coloured  marble  patent  pastes,  for 

mosaics,  street  designations,  house  numbers,  graveyard 
memorials,  botanical  descriptions,  garden  numbers  and 
borders,  ornamental  bricks  and  slabs  for  rooms,  fronts  of 
buildings,  baths,  washing  houses,  &e. 

The  compound  is  vitreous,  and  is  made  of  different 
degrees  of  density,  according  to  the  purpose  of  its  appli¬ 
cation;  in  its  lowest  state  of  vitrification  it  is  impervious 
to  water,  and  unaffected  by  exposure  to  weather. 

The  letters  and  raised  ornaments  on  the  slabs  being 
formed  of  the  same  substance,  and  at  the  same  time, 
cannot  be  peeled  off.  The  colours  arc  equally  durable, 
being  vitrified  with  the  compound. 

122  Kent,  Alfred,  Chichester — Inventor  and 

Manufacturer. 

Model,  showing  a  new  system  of  glazing  greenhouses, 
conservatories,  &c.  Invented  by  the  exhibitor,  and  pro¬ 
visionally  registered.  The  chief  points  of  novelty  are, — 
1 .  That  by  the  peculiar  construction  of  the  lights,  and 
the  selection  made  in  the  materials  to  be  used,  putty  and 
all  other  adhesive  composts  are  entirely  avoided.  2.  That 
the  glass  can  be  put  in  or  removed  with  such  facility, 
that  the  bars  and  frame  can  be  painted,  the  glass  cleaned, 
and  the  whole  effectually  repaired  at  an  immense  saving 
upon  the  old  system.  3.  That  it  will  not  require  such 
frequent  repairs  as  ordinary  greenhouses.  4.  That  in  the 
event  of  a  fracture,  it  will  not  be  absolutely  necessary  to 
wait  for  the  assistance  of  a  glazier  to  repair  the  same;  the 
simplicity  of  the  contrivance  enabling  any  one  to  become 


his  own  glazier.  5.  That  leakago,  a  universal  complaint 
in  the  old  system,  is  hero  guarded  against,  by  a  peculiar 
grooved  bar,  which  likewise  assists  in  currying  off  evapo¬ 
ration,  and  renders  ventilation  more  complete.  G.  That 
the  glass,  being  moveable,  persons  can  erect  greenhouses 
upon  the  property  of  others,  and  remove  the  same  securely 
at  the  expiration  of  lease  or  rental  terms.  * 


123  Peake,  Thomas,  Tileries,  Tutistall,  Stafford,  and  at 
4  Wharf,  City  Hoad  Basin — Manufacturer. 

Various  specimens  of  terra-metallic,  plain  and  orna¬ 
mental  roof  tiles;  garden,  drain,  oven,  coping,  kiln  and 
flue  tiles. 

Specimens  of  common  and  paving  bricks  for  various 
purposes.  Clinker  and  channel  bricks.  Paving  tiles. 

Terra-metallic  drain  or  conduit  pipes  of  various  shapes 
and  dimensions.  Chimney,  Hue,  and  top  pipes. 

Building  4  feet  by  3  feet,  with  glass  all  round,  to 
exhibit,  in  miniature,  roofiug,  hip,  and  ridging;  and  the 
application  of  paving  tiles. 

Building  of  the  same  size,  with  different  kinds  of  tiles. 

Imitation  of  the  “  Warwick  "  vase,  in  terra-metallic. 

Vase  with  embossed  ornament,  in  terra -metal  lie. 


124  Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Labouring  Classes— Wood,  John,  Secretary- 
Producer. 

His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert’s  model  houses  for 
four  families,  erected  at  the  Hyde  Park  Barracks,  opposite 
the  Exhibition  Building.  See  annexed  engraving. 


Prince  Albert's  Model  Houses. 


A  section  of  a  model  structure.  This  model  is 
tended  to  illustrate  one  of  the  most  important  brand 
of  the  Society’s  operations,  that  of  the  improvement 
the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  to  show  i 
peculiar  constructive  arrangements  and  building  c< 
tnvances  adopted  by  the  Society  in  some  of  their  mo 
houses,  particularly  that  of  hollow  brickwork,  glazed  a 


unglazed,  adapted  for  external  and  internal  walls,  cliim- 
nej  -stacks,  partitions,  floors,  and  roofs,  whereby  dryness, 
warmth,  durability,  security  from  fire,  and  deadening  of 
sound,  are  obtained,  as  well  as  economy  of  construction 
to  the  extent,  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  common 
brickwork,  of  at  least  25  per  cent. 

The  longitudinal  bonded  wall  bricks,  invented  and 


Kingdom.] 
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patented  by  Mr.  Roberts,  the  Society’s  honorary  architect, 
hoc i ire  the  advantage  of  a  perfect  bond  running  longitu¬ 
dinally  through  the  centre  of  the  wall  ;  all  headers  and 
vertical  joints  passing  through  it  are  avoided  ;  internal  as 
well  as  external  strength  is  obtained,  and  every  facility 
given  for  the  fixing  of  floor  plates  and  other  timbers ; 
whilst  by  the  parallel  longitudinal  cavities  ample  security 
for  dryness  is  afforded,  and  great  facility  presented  for 
ventilation,  as  well  as  for  the  conveyance  of  artificial 
heat,  and  for  the  transmission  of  bell-wires,  pipes,  &e. 

The  annexed  section  shows  a  wall  nine  inches  thick ; 
the  same  principle,  with  some  variation  in  tho  form  of 
the  internal  bricks,  will  apply  to  any  thickness  of  wall. 


Coloured  views,  with  plans  of  tho  various  model  houses 
erected  by  the  Society  in  London. 

[The  Society,  since  it  was  reconstructed  in  1844,  under 
its  present  designation,  has  embraced  a  much  more 
extensive  field  of  operation  than  that  of  the  Labourer's 
Friend  Society — a  considerable  portion  of  its  energies 
being  directed  to  the  important  object  of  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  dwellings  of  the  labouring  classes,  in  which 
difficult  department  it  was  the  first  Society  to  exhibit 
practical  examples,  and  to  commence  a  series  of  model 
buildings  adapted  to  tho  various  circumstances  of  those 
classes. 


Sections  of  the  Hollow  Bricks  of  the  Model  Structure. 


The  peculiar  splayed  form  of  these  bricks  adapts  them 
for  use  as  cornices  and  mouldings,  of  which  illustrative 
examples  are  given  in  the  model  structure. 

The  bricks  of  which  the  walls  and  .arches  are  con¬ 
structed  were  chiefly  made  by  Clayton’s  patent  brick 
and  tile  machine. 

The  straw-coloured  bricks  were  mado  at  Aylesford, 
near  Maidstone;  tho  red  bricks  at  Huxley,  near  Esher; 
the  grey  glazed  bricks  were  made  by  Mr.  Seagar,  of  clay 
from  the  north  of  Devon;  and  the  white  glazed  bricks 
were  made  by  Mr.  Ridgeway,  at  the  Staffordshire 
potteries. 

The  tile  floors  in  tho  centre  and  right-hand  compart¬ 
ments  are  from  Mr.  Peak,  Tunstall.  Staffordshire,  or 
Macclesfield  Street  South,  City  Road  Basin;  those  in  the 
left,  from  Messrs.  H.  and  It.  Harwood,  Burslem,  Stafford¬ 
shire,  and  No.  1 5  South  Wharf,  Haddington. 

The  fountain  hand-basin,  with  reservoir  beneath  it, 
ami  a  glazed  earthenware  sink,  are  from  Mr.  Ridgeway, 
of  the  Staffordshire  potteries,  who  also  exhibits,  in  the 
same  compartment,  specimens  of  hollow  tiles,  suitable 
for  floors  and  for  thin  partitions,  or  wall  linings. 

The  model  of  a  group  of  four  tile-kilns  is  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Ridgeway,  as  showing  a  compact  and  economical 
an  alignment  of  an  important  requisite  in  tho  manufacture 
ol  hollow  bricks,  tiles,  &c. 

The  prize  cottage  range  and  fender,  set  in  tho  centre 
compartment,  and  the  bedroom  grate,  with  fire-brick 
back  and  cast-iron  chimney-piece,  in  the  left-hand  com¬ 
partment,  are  both  from  Mr.  W.  Nicholson,  of  Newark. 

v  arious  specimens  of  ironmongery  suitable  for  cottages, 
including  the  window-light  of  zinc,  with  iron  frame  and 
stay  fastening;  also  various  descriptions  of  ventilators, 
adapted  for  use  with  common  as  well  as  with  hollow 
brickwork. 


Modd  houses  for  48  families,  built  by  the  Society, 
Streatham  Street,  Bloomsbury. 


Four  piles  of  new  buildings  have  been  erected  by  the 
Society,  viz  : — 

1st.  The  model  buildings,  Bagnigge  Wells,  which  will 
lodge  23  families  and  30  aged  females. 

2nd.  The  lodging  house  in  George  Street,  St.  Giles’s, 
for  104  single  men. 

3rd.  The  model  houses  in  Streatham  Street,  Blooms¬ 
bury,  for  48  families. 

4th.  The  Thanksgiving  model  buildings,  Fortpool  Lane, 
Gray’s  Inn  Lane,  erected  in  commemoration  of  the 
removal  of  the  cholera,  1849,  for  20  families  and  128 
single  women,  together  with  a  spacious  public  washhouse, 
and  a  depository  for  hucksters’  goods. 

On  tho  above  buildings,  including  the  cost  of  land, 
upwards  of  30,000/.  has  been  expended.  Tho  Society  has 
also  established,  in  Charles  Street,  Drury  Lane,  a  reno¬ 
vated  lodging  house  for  82  single  men,  and  in  Hatton 
Garden,  a  lodging  house  for  57  single  women,  on  which 
about  2,000/.  has  been  expended. 

The  result  of  these  experiments,  which  shows  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  remunerative  return  on  the  outlay  of  capital,  has 
been  submitted  to  the  public,  with  a  view  to  stimulate 
and  guide  in  the  general  adoption  of  sound  and  practical 
efforts  for  effecting  a  reformation,  the  importance  and 
necessity  of  which  are  generally  admitted. 

The  amount  contributed  by  the  public  towards  the 
cost  of  these  several  model  houses,  has  in  no  case  much 
exceeded  one-half  the  outlay.  The  clear  revenue  from 
rent,  after  the  gradual  payment  of  the  sum  borrowed  for 
the  completion  of  the  buildings,  will  be  devoted  to 
carrying  on  tho  general  objects  of  the  Society,  as  defined 
by  the  Charter  of  Incorporation. 

The  building  operations  of  the  Society,  have  from  the 
novelty  and  experimental  character,  been  attended  with 
more  than  ordinary  difficulties.  In  thus  breaking  up 
new  ground  and  acting  as  pioneers,  the  Committee  instead 
of  confining  themselves  to  the  comparatively  easy  task  of 
teaching  by  precept,  has  laboured  to  illustrate  and 
recommend  their  plans  for  improving  the  dwellings  of 
the  people  by  actual  examples,  which  can  be  easily  under¬ 
stood  and  imitated.] 


125  Green,  S.,  &  Co.,  Imperial  Potteries,  Lambeth — 
Manufacturers. 

Chemical  pottery  wares.  Complete  apparatus  for  dis¬ 
tillation  and  condensation.  Manufactured  in  terra-cotta 
chemical  stoneware  to  stand  great  heat,  and  lined  with 
acid-proof  glaze. 

Condensing  taper  cylindrical  tubes,  to  show  the  means 
of  connection  by  luting.  Condensing  tubes,  spherically 
ground  connection,  requiring  no  luting.  The  cut 
(p.  776)  represents  the  vast  size  of  the  chemical  pottery 
wares. 

Spherically  stoppered  air-tight  jar,  for  extracts,  Ac.,  in 
salt-glazed  stone  ware.  Set  of  Woolf’s  apparatus  com¬ 
plete,  with  patent  air-tight  connexions.  Test-tubes, 
syphons,  retorts,  crucibles,  &c. 
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Vessel  of  the  capacity  of  400  gallons,  manufactured  in 
vitreous  salt-glazed  stone  earthenware,  with  patent  sphe¬ 
rically  stoppered  air-tight  lid,  and  anti-corrosive  cock. 

Condenser  or  refrigerator,  for  distillation  or  cooling. 

Another  condenser,  with  the  tubes  so  arranged  as  to  be 
capable  of  being  cleansed. 

Spirit  bottles  cased  in  wicker. 

(&e  Outside,  North  Side.) 


1  20  Key,  Edward  Stirges,  Bale,  Dereham,  Norfolk— 

Inventor. 

White  brick  Gothic  window  frame,  with  small  midlion 
bricks.  Red  brick,  light  glazed  girt,  window  frame  with 
opening  iron  casement,  on  a  new  principle.  Provisionally 
registered. 

New  glazed  valley  tiles,  manufactured  by  W.  Colman, 
Swanton  Novers,  Norfolk. 


128  Ambrose,  Joiis,  Copford,  near  Colchester — 
Manufacturer. 

Gothic  chimneys  of  rod  and  white  bricks.  Specimens 
of  white  bricks  and  unmanufactured  clay. 

loO  Sealy,  John,  Bridgwater,  Somersetshire — Inventor 
and  Manufacturer. 

Patent  double  and  treble  channelled  roofing  tiles. 
Patent  single  channelled  Hat,  or  Roman  roofing  tiles. 
Ridge  and  hip  roofing  tiles.  Valley  roofing  tiles.  Corn 
and  malt  kiln  tiles.  Bakers’  oven  tiles  and  bricks.  Paving 
or  flooring  tiles. 

Bridgewater  scouring  bricks,  commonly  called  Bath 
bricks. 

Glass  jars,  containing  the  waters  of  the  River  Parret; 
the  scouring,  or  Bath  bricks,  are  formed  from  the  deposit 
of  these  waters.  Bridgewater  clays  and  slime. 


1  27  Haywood,  H.  &  R.,  BrownhilC s  Tileries,  near Burslem, 
and  15  South  Wharf,  Paddiivjton — Manufacturers. 

Superior  metallic  clay,  dug  from  mines  near  Burslem. 

Specimens  of  the  clay,  tempered  and  prepared  for 
working,  with  samples  of  the  articles  manufactured 
from  it,  namely: — Tubular  and  heart-shaped  pipes,  plain, 
socket;  conical  and  jointed  of  various  sizes,  with  bends. 
Elbows,  junctions,  syphon  traps,  sough  grids.  Channel, 
square,  and  arch  bricks,  and  Lowe's  patent  stench-trap 
grids,  &c.  Ornamental  chimney  shafts. 

1  lain  and  ornamental  covering,  hip,  valley,  ridge,  and 
floor  tiles,  in  great  variety  of  patterns.  Building,  wall, 
coping,  and  stable  bricks.  Malt  kiln  tiles,  skirting,  and 
garden  edging.  Ornamental  pavements;  stable  mangers; 
and  fire-proof  flue  linings. 


1-31  Brannam,  Thomas,  Barnstaple,  Devon — Inventor. 

Oven,  generally  used  in  Dovonshiro  for  baking  bread 
and  meat. 

Syphon-trap,  an  improved  invention  for  water-cloBets. 

Gothic  crease,  upon  an  improved  plan. 

Earthenware  jugs,  pitcher,  and  milk-pan,  all  made  of 
Devonshire  clay. 

[  I  his  clay  is  raised  in  the  parish  of  Fremington,  near 
Barnstaple,  Devon,  on  the  property  of  Stephen  Crocker, 
Esq.  The  celebrated  Devonshire  clotted  cream  is  pro¬ 
duced  by  scalding  milk  in  the  milk-pan  here  exhibited.] 


1’32  Jepson,  W.,  Edensor,  Derbyshire — Producer. 
A  Blue  John  vase,  of  extraordinary  dimensions. 
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140  H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert. — Exhibitor. 

A  block  of  parrot  coal  from  West  Wemyss  Colliery, 
Kirkaldy,  Fifesliire,  partly  polished  ;  and  garden  seat, 
designed  by  L.  Gruner,  Esq.,  and  executed  in  Fifesliire, 
by  Thomas  Williams  Waun,  of  parrot  or  cannel  coal,  from 
the  estate  of  ltear-Admiral  Wemyss. 


142  Cahanic  Patent,  29  Manjlebone  Street,  Regent 
Street — Produ  cer. 

Docorations  in  various  devices. 


144  White,  J.  B.  &  Sons,  14  Earl  Street,  Blachfriars — 
Manufacturers. 

Wall  decorations  in  plaster  and  cement  in  various 
devices;  also  a  cliimney-piece  in  Keene’s  cement. 


141  Emery,  John,  North  Street,  Westminster — 
Producer. 

Model  of  a  Gothic  door  in  plaster. 


145  Pym,  John,  2  Moorgate  Street. 

An  improved  building  material. 

(The  four  preceding  are  placed  on  the  South  Wall.) 


MANUFACTURES 


FROM  ANIMAL  AND  VEGETABLE 
NOT  BEING  WOVEN  OR  FELTED. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  limits  of  this  Class  appear  to  confine  the  number  of  Exhibitors  in  it  to  a  smaller  number  than  in  several 
other  Classes.  Many  objects  which  are  included  under  the  general  term  Manufactures  from  Vegetable  and 
Animal  Substances  have  been  already  disposed  of  and  arranged  under  other  departments.  That  which  is 
considered  specially  to  distinguish  those  which  appear  in  this  Class  is  the  fact  of  their  not  being  either  woven 
or  felted  articles.  Considering,  however,  the  great  variety  of  articles  which  fall  naturally  under  this  distinc¬ 
tion,  it  may  appear  singular  that  the  Class  is  a  small  one  numerically.  But  it  is  not  to  he  forgotten  that  the 
manufacturer  and  vender,  the  latter  appearing  in  the  capacity  of  proprietor  of  these  articles,  has  only  a  limited 
demand  for  them,  and  not  unfrequently  combines  the  manufacture  or  the  sale  of  several  in  one  establish¬ 
ment.  To  this,  however,  the  exceptions  of  caoutchouc  and  gutta  percha  manufactures  require  to  he  made. 
Many  of  these  articles,  also,  are  not  to  he  regarded  as  first  requisites  in  the  social  economy — they  are  not  of 
absolute  requirement,  nor  consequently  of  universal  demand. 

The  Class  is  thus  subdivided; — The  Sub-Class — A.  Includes  Manufactures  from  Caoutchouc,  as,  1.  Imper¬ 
meable  boots,  life-preservers,  hydrostatic  beds,  air  and  water  cushions,  bags,  Ac.,  and  prepared  water-proof 
and  air-proof  textures  of  every  description ;  2.  Elastic  articles,  as  carriage-springs,  buffers,  lxdtlcs,  bands, 
washers,  valves,  webbing,  stoppers,  Ac. ;  and,  3.  Articles  in  caoutchouc,  moulded,  embossed,  coloured,  and 
printed,  such  as  maps,  bottles,  cocks  and  taps,  plugs,  &c ;  B.  Comprehends  the  Manufactures  from  Gutta 
Percha  for  water-proofing  purposes  and  agricultural  uses — for  maritime  purposes,  as  trumpets,  life-buoys,  Ac., — 
for  decorative  uses,  as  picture-frames,  mouldings,  Ac., — for  surgical  and  philosophical  uses  generally,  and  for 
domestic  and  miscellaneous  uses;  C.  Includes  Manufactures  from  ivory,  tortoiseshell,  shells,  bone,  hair, 
bristles,  and  vegetable  ivory ;  D.  General  Manufactures  from  wood,  not  being  furniture,  as  turnery,  carving, 
coopers’  work,  basket-work,  Ac. ;  E.  Manufactures  from  straw,  grass,  and  other  similar  materials;  F.  Mis¬ 
cellaneous  Manufactures  from  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 

The  articles  belonging  to  this  Class  are  placed  in  the  North  Gallery,  near  the  Transept.  They  are  there 
arranged  in  cases,  and  otherwise,  and  present  a  convenient  opportunity  of  studying  the  variety  of  purposes  to 
which  these  articles  have  been  made  subservient. 

The  remarkable  substances,  caoutchouc  and  gutta  percha,  which  form  so  prominent  a  feature  in  this  Class, 
are  represented  by  a  considerable  number  of  Exhibitors,  regard  being  had  to  the  recency  of  the  commercial 
introduction  of  these  vegetable  products.  The  history  of  caoutchouc  dates  considerably  further  back  than 
that  of  gutta  percha;  but  its  application  to  the  purposes  of  life  is  still  fresh,  and  daily  extending.  It  lias 
become  an  article  of  great  commercial  importance.  The  quantity  annually  received  by  this  country  from 
abroad  was,  twenty  years  ago,  only  about  50,000  pounds.  In  ten  years  from  that  time  the  imports  reached 
the  annual  average  of  between  700,000  and  800,000  pounds,  and  they  arc  now  considerably  more  than  t  his. 
From  a  single  port  in  South  America,  nearly  4,000  cwts.  are  annually  exported  to  England.  The  commercial 
supplies  of  this  valuable  substance  are  derived  principally  from  Siphon  in  elastica.  Ficus  elastica,  and  Vrcedla 
elastica.  The  two  latter  appear  to  be  the  principal  sources  of  the  caoutchouc  received  from  the  Indian  Archi¬ 
pelago.  The  former,  Siphon  in  elastica,  yields  the  major  part  of  the  vast  supply  received  by  us  from  South 
America.  This  tree  extends  over  a  vast  district  in  Central  America,  and  the  caoutchouc,  obtained  by  incision 
of  its  milk-bearing  bark,  is  considered  to  be  the  best  adapted  for  manufacturing  purposes.  The  caoutchouc  of 
the  East  is  rapidly  rising  into  importance,  and  it  being  known  that  over  thousands  of  square  miles  in  Assam 
this  tree  is  abundant,  doubtless  the  imports  will  greatly  increase  as  the  sources  of  supply  arc  more  fully 
developed. 

The  discovery  of  the  property  called  vulcanization,  of  which  caoutchouc  is  capable,  when  properly  treated 
by  means  of  sulphur — a  fact  due  to  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hancock — lias  rendered  it  more  than  doubly 
valuable  for  every  purpose  to  which  this  substance  is  applicable.  Its  strength  and  elasticity  are  increased  to 
a  degree  almost  incredible  by  this  process;  and  the  objections  of  hardening  in  the  cold,  and  of  too  ready 
solution  in  unctuous  substances,  are  thus  wholly  removed.  A  variety  of  illustrations  of  caoutchouc  in  its 
natural,  and  in  its  manufactured  and  converted  states,  are  exhibited  in  this  Class.  Among  other  applications 
of  vulcanized  caoutchouc,  one  which  will  attract  much  interest,  is  the  discovery  of  what  are  called  “  cumu- 
lators.”  These  consist  of  a  number  of  bands  of  this  material,  which  are  one  by  one  tightened  until  the  com¬ 
bined  power  of  the  whole  series  acts  upon  the  desired  point,  and,  exercising  their  accumulated  force,  the  power 
is  acquired  which  may  be  applied  to  any  desired  end.  A  child  may  thus  lift  a  ton  in  weight.  The  same 
power  has  been  applied  to  projectile  purposes. 
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Gutta  perch  a  is  yet  new  to  commerce  and  the  manufacturer  ;  but  the  enormous  extension  of  its  application  to 
various  purposes  of  use  and  ornament  appears  to  promise  a  still  greater  degree  ol  commercial  pre-eminence  to  it 
than  to  the  former  substance.  A  subsequent  note  makes  allusion  to  its  introduction  into  this  country,  probably 
even  at  a  period  anterior  to  that  of  caoutchouc.  Its  recent  discovery  by  Dr.  D’Almeida  and  Dr.  W.  Montgomerie 
is,  however,  a  more  readily  attested  fact  in  its  history.  A  few  years  since  only  a  small  piece  of  gntta  percha, 
weighing  a  few  ounces,  was  possessed  by  one  individual  in  this  country.  At  present,  extensive  factories  exist, 
in  which  hundreds  of  artisans,  and  powerful  engines  aud  machinery,  are  almost  incessantly  employed  and  in 
work,  supplying  the  daily  increasing  demand  for  articles  made  of  it;  those  exhibited  by  different  persons 
will  convey  a  good  idea  of  the  variety  of  purposes  to  which  this  material  adapts  itself,  and  lor  which  it 
exhibits  properties  so  convenient  as  to  render  it  a  vast  boon  to  art,  to  domestic  comfort,  and  even  to  physical 
philosophy. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  materials  employed,  vegetable  ivory  is  rising  into  importance.  This  substance, 
yielded  by  a  palm,  Phytelephas  inacrocurpa,  was,  until  recently,  only  a  botanical  curiosity.  Its  substitution 
for  ivory  is  constantly  proceeding;  but,  from  the  small  size  of  the  fruit,  it  can  never  come  into  competition 
with  it,  for  articles  of  a  large  size,  where  continuity  of  structure  is  essential.  Various  articles  made  from  it 
are  exhibited,  with  specimens  of  the  material  itself. 

The  other  objects  comprehended  by  the  Class,  and  adequately  represented  5n  the  Exhibition,  scarcely  appear 
to  require  special  notice  in  this  place.  Having  reference  to  specific  purposes,  and  those  chiefly  of  daily  and 
domestic  use,  they  will  receive  the  attention  they  claim  on  inspection  in  the  Building. — R.  E. 


3  Hastings,  S.,  Limerick ,  Ireland — Manufacturer. 

Brushes,  for  shoes,  horses,  stoves,  grates,  &c.,  made  of 
various  kinds  of  material. 


7  Jones,  David,  Hay,  Wales — Designer  and 

Manufacturer. 

Welsh  rustic  picture  frame,  made  with  the  natural  ex¬ 
crescences  of  the  apple-tree. 


8  Wallis,  Samuel,  Halifax ,  Yorkshire — Designer  and 

Carver. 

Ornamental  carvings  in  mahogany  for  a  sideboard  ; 
design,  the  vino  and  fig-tree. 


9  Scaling,  W.,  37  Gcoryc  Street,  Edinburgh — 

Manufacturer. 

Willow  (lower-pot  stand,  serving  the  same  purpose  as 
if  made  of  iron  or  wire;  it  is  lighter  and  more  graceful  in 
appearance,  and  exhibits  a  new  combination  of  iron  and 
willow,  by  which  the  latter  can  be  made  available  for 
many  useful  and  ornamental  purposes. 


10  Wippell,  Joseph,  jun.,  219  Jliyh  Street,  Exeter — 

Designer. 

Open  octagonal  alms-basin,  of  walnut  wood,  lined  with 
silk  velvet,  with  pateras  in  the  side  mouldings;  the  whole 
forming  the  capital  of  a  Gothic  pillar.  This  alms-basin 
is  represented  in  the  following  cut. 


'Vippell’s  Octagonal  Alms-bruin 


Circular  alms-basin,  same  material,  See.,  with  moveable 
trefoil  cover.  Octagonal  alms-basin,  with  circular  opening 
in  the  moveable  cover.  Another  with  battlements  at  the 
I  edge,  with  a  fixed  cover  of  tracery,  and  a  locked  opening 
at  the  back  for  removing  the  amount  collected. 

Improved  sacramental  bread-cutter;  which  cuts  the 
bread  three  parts  through;  the  slice  will  break  into  25 
cubical  pieces. 

12  Ramsey,  James,  Berwick-on- Tweed- — Inventor  and 

Manufacturer. 

Bee-hive,  with  moveable  bottom  and  screw,  whereby 
the  Live  cau  be  enlarged.  Bee-hive,  enlarged,  with  a 
moveable  crown  within  the  hive. 

Bee-hive  in  the  form  of  a  temple,  with  Gothic  door, 
spire,  and  moveable  crown,  exhibiting  a  glass  crown,  in 
which  the  operations  of  the  bees  can  be  inspected. 
Bee-hive,  ornamented  with  coloured  willow  and  straw, 

|  bearing  the  initials  of  Her  Majesty  with  the  Crown 
wrought  in  willow. 

13  Cundall  &  Addy,  21  Old  Bond  Street — Producers. 
Bread  platter  and  knife. 

H  Chat  WIN,  H.,  30  Barwm  Street ,  Birmingham — 

Manufacturer. 

A\  ork-boxes,  caddies,  Ac.,  in  tortoiseshell,  mother-of- 
pearl,  &c. 

15  Johnson,  Peter,  Wigan — Manufacturer. 

A  quantity  of  fancy  articles  turned  in  ivory,  wood  and 
cannel  coal. 

Id  Farrar,  B.,  &  Son,  Chapel  Lane,  Bradford — 
Manufacturers. 

Twine  made  from  hemp,  Hax,  aud  cotton. 


18  Crum  mack,  E.,  1  ork — Proprietor  and  Manufacturer. 

Tortoiseshell,  ivory,  aud  horn  dressing-combs,  made  bv 
hand. 


20  McClintock,  George,  York — Manufacturer  and 

Designer. 

Chain  cut  from  a  solid  block  of  wood. 


21  Jackson,  Thomas,  3  Tinstone  Street,  Sheffield— 
Manufacturer. 

Stiff  brushes.  Polishing  brushes,  in  various  sizes,  used 
by  table  knife  and  fork  manufacturers,  spring-knife  and 
powder-flask  manufacturers,  cutlers,  silversmiths  file- 
makers,  &c. 

Soft  brushes.  Polishing  brushes,  used  by  silversmiths 
lor  colouring.  Goats’  hair  finishing  brushes,  for  silver 
goods.  Goats'  hair-end  brushes,  large  and  middle. 
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Stiff-end  brush,  large  and  middle.  Scratch-brush,  for 
dead  silver  work.  Scratch-end  brush,  for  silver  work. 
Seared  end  brush,  and  set  end  brush,  for  cream-jugs. 
File-brush.  One  joint-brush.  Boil-brush. 

22  Smith,  Joseph,  79  Sidney  Street,  Sheffield — ■ 
Manufacturer. 

Mortice-lock,  and  knobs  for  doors,  of  various  patterns, 
turned  in  ivory  and  fancy  woods.  Drawer-knobs,  of 
various  patterns,  in  fancy  woods,  ebony,  zebra,  ant', 
japanned.  Bird’s-eye  maple-wood  finger-plate.  Ivory 
dado  and  bird’s-eye  maple  bell-lever.  Ivory  keyhole  es¬ 
cutcheon.  Carved  bread-platters.  Beer-machine  handles. 
Mahogany  cornice-pole  ring. 


28  Maunder,  John,  Launceston,  Cornwall — 

Manufacturer. 

Small  wood  table,  with  miniature  dessert  set,  turned  in 
ivory.  _ 

29  Dow,  Andrew,  6  Childwall  Street,  Liverpool — 

Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Veneered  brushes  for  plate,  watches,  and  jewellery. 
Plate-brushes  filled  with  horsehair.  Jewellery  and  watch 
brushes,  with  horse,  foreign  goat,  and  human  hair  drawn 
into  small  holes. 

30  School  of  Industry  for  the  Blind,  Bristol— 

Manufacturers. 

Worsted  hearth-rugs  of  different  patterns  and  qualities. 
Worsted  and  cocoa-nut  fibre  door-mats.  Osier  nursery 
chair;  child  s  cradle;  baskets  for  linen,  for  carrying  rolls 
of  music,  and  for  holding  looso  papers;  fire-screens  for 
hand  and  back  of  chair;  nursery  basket;  oblong,  round, 
and  oval  ladies’  work-baskets;  dish-mat.  Made  entirely 
by  blind  persons. 


34  Cook,  Joseph,  Bradford  Street,  Walsall— 

Manufacturer. 

A  variety  of  brushes. 

35  Lee,  Francis,  Shipdham,  Norfolk — Producer. 

Carved  oak  lectern,  of  the  flamboyant,  or  late  deco¬ 
rated  style  of  architecture. 


climate  ;  it  is  also  recommended  by  the  great  cheam 
at  which  it  can  be  produced.  °  I  ess 

[The  value  of  the  cocoa-nut  palm  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  districts  in  which  it  is  found  native  can  scarcely  be 
exaggerated.  The  edible  fruit  is  important  as  an  article 
of  food,  and  the  husk  in  which  it  is  enclosed  supplies 
valuable  material  for  the  manufacture  of  cordage 
matting,  &c.  Others  of  the  palms,  and  other  parts  of 
this  palm  (Cocos  nucif era),  furnish  an  inexhaustible  list  of 
useful  products.  Thread,  needles,  bristles,  brushes,  pens 
arrows,  coarse  cloth,  and  a  variety  of  other  articles’ 
are  obtained  from  the  stem,  leaf-stalks,  and  leaves  of 
trees  belonging  to  this  natural  family,  the  members  of 
which  were  called  by  Linnaeus  the  princes  of  the  veire 
table  world.— R.  E.] 

41  King,  John,  49  Inf  ton  Street,  Westminster _ 

Designer,  Inventor,  and  Manufacturer. 

Straw  work  baskets  in  colours.  Chandelier  manufac¬ 
tured  of  coloured  straw.  Intended  as  a  specimen  of 
workmanship  in  straw,  and  also  to  show  that  straw-work 
can  be  applied  to  various  ornamental  purposes. 

42  Robinson,  Vincent,  &  Co.,  38  WcP>eck  Street, 

Cavendish  Square — Importers  &  Inventors. 

Specimen  of  China  matting,  stained  in  pattern  (by  a 
new  process);  for  drawing  and  dining  rooms,  boudoirs 
libraries,  &c. 

[China  matting  is  said  to  be  made  from  plants  of  the 
palm  and  rush  tribes. — E.  F.] 

43  Armstrong,  John,  9  Cheul's  Place,  Gray's  Lin 

Load — Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Summer  and  winter  carriage  rugs.  Drawing-room  and 
bed-room  mats.  Carriage  rugs  and  bed-room  mat  of 
worsted,  with  hemp  and  jute.  Drawing-room  mat  of  the 
best  worsted,  with  hemp,  jute,  and  cocoa  fibre. 


4.>  Lain,  John  Irancis,  97  Brw'nlo »-  Road,  Ralston — 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Full-sized  bird  cage,  made  principally  of  ivory,  and 
without  wire. 


30  Crespin,  E.,  Chcshwit,  Hertfordshire— 
Producer. 

Model  carvings  of  church  ornaments,  See. 

38  Bevingtons&  Morris,  67  King  William  Street,  City— 

Manufacturers. 

Cocoa-nut  fibre  matting  and  mats;  cocoa,  man i lb 
hemp,  and  worsted  door-mats,  of  various  kinds. 

39  Treloar,  T.,  49  LucLjate  Hill— Manufacturer. 
Samples  of  mattings  made  of  cocoa-nut  fibre  (patterns 

registered).  The  same,  with  an  admixture 
ot  Manilla  hemp.  Door-mats  of  cocoa-nut  fibre.  Hearth  - 

fibre°fT!h0  1™°'  ^attress  of  P^ent  curled  cocoa-nut 
hbze.  Brushes  and  brooms,  various,  all  filled  with  the 
fibre  Specimens  of  cocoa-nut  fibre  plait.  Bonnet  and 

d?  coconut  fltl  P8Cimei‘  0f  Seating  0r  Sne  cloH' 

40  Wildey,  Wm,  &  Co.,  7  Holland  Street, Blackfriars' 

Road,  Southwark— Patentees  &  Manufacturers 

°f  mamifactures  from  the  fibre  of  the  outer 
husk  of  the  cocoa-nut,  consisting  of  floor-mattings  plain 

X'tri  d<TmRt8;  nettin«  for  sheep-folds ^and 

huik-  E  nose-b^  for  horses-  Cocoa-nut 

husk  fibre  from  the  same;  fibre  prepared  for  brushes 

substitute  for  bristles;  fibre  curled,  substitute  for  borne 
hmr  mattresses ;  fibre  dyed;  yar’n  spun  from  fib” 

f!0m  1,ro;  curlmg  and  spinning  by  machinery’ 
and  patent  preparation  of  fibre  from  the  husk  ”  ’ 

^tS«-1tT»nA^re  for  lrWi"B  i,rcscnt» 

-  — S  -  irrttVA&ft 


47  Taylor,  Benjamin,  169  St.  John  Street  Hoad, 

Clerkenwell — Manufacturer. 

An  Oriental  tower,  with  minarets  composed  of  upwards 
of  1,000  pieces,  manufactured  out  of  the  corozo,  or  vege¬ 
table  ivory  nut,  tbo  produce  of  New  Grenada.  This 
tower  is  represented  in  the  cut  (p.  781). 

A  egetablc  ivory  vases.  Specimens  of  the  vegetable  ivory 
nut,  shown  in  section  and  in  their  natural  state.  The  cut 
(p.  781)  represents  these  specimens.  Sundry  fancy  articles 
manufactured  out  of  the  vegetable  ivory  nut.  Ladies’ 
table  cushion,  with  fittings  complete,  in  vegetable  ivory. 

[I  he  ivory  nut  is  the  seed  of  a  dwarf  palm  tree,  pro¬ 
ducing  its  fruits  in  largo  round  heads.  The  part  used 
by  turners  is  the  hard  albumen,  or  the  part  which 
answers  to  what  is  called  the  flesh  of  the  cocoa-nut.  It 
is  as  durable  and  nearly  ns  hard  as  the  ivory  of  the 
elephant,  whence  botanists  call  it  phytclcphas,  or  elephant 
tree. — J.  L.l 

48  Fentum,  Martin,  8  } lemmings  Row,  Charing  Cross — 

Manufacturer. 

Improved  ivory  chessmen  and  clie3s-board. 


49  Brown,  Henry,  187  Whitechapel  Road — Inventor. 
“British  ivory”  (not  a  composition). 

51  Coate,  James,  &  Co.,  5  Brewer  Street,  Golden  Square, 
St.  James’ $■ — Designers  and  Manufacturers. 
Concave  tooth  brush,  graduated  to  fit  large  or  small 
teeth,  and  bevelled. 

Penetrating  hair  brush,  drilled,  elliptic.  Model  for 
carved  ivory  hair  brushes,  with  new  design. 


Kingdom.] 
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Taylor's  Specimens  of  the  Vegetable  Ivory  Nut. 
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53  Titterton,  G.,  70  Margaret  Street,  Cavendish  Square. 
A  case  of  brushes. 

55  Gosnell  &  Co.,  12  Three  Kings  Court,  Lombard  Street 
— Man  ufacturers. 

Extracts,  perfumes,  and  perfumery.  Fancy  toilet  soaps 
of  various  kinds.  Fancy  brushes  and  combs. 


55a  Smith,  Aug.,  8  and  9  Osborn  Street,  Whitechapel — 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Painting  brushes,  flat,  and  tit  for  heavy  or  fine  descrip¬ 
tions  of  work.  _ 

58  Rigby,  Edward  Robert,  80  Oraccckurch  Street — 
Patentee  and  Manufacturers. 

Specimen  of  brushes  manufactured  from  quills.  The 
fibre  is  rendered  applicable  for  all  purposes  in  which 
bristles  have  been  used,  and  is  considered  equally  useful 
and  durable. — Patented. 


GO  Green,  — ,  Webber  Street,  Blackfriars  Load. 
Specimens  of  workmanship  in  hair. 


G1  Child,  William  Henry,  21  Providence  Jlow, 
Finsbury  Square — Producer. 

Improved  stock  brush,  bound  with  copper.  Flexible 
flesh  brushes,  made  in  wood,  upon  an  improved  system. 
Hair  brushes.  Improved  nut-crackers. 


02  Truefitt,  II.  P.,  20  and  21  Burlington  Arcade ,  and 
114  J’iccadillg — Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 
Wigs,  head-dresses,  hair  dyes,  brushes,  combs,  &e. 


64  Ross  &  Sons,  119  &  120  Bishopsgute  Street  Within — 

Inventor  and  Manufacturers. 

Ornamental  hair.  Head-dresses.  Peruke  of  grey  hair, 
parts  of  it  dyed  of  different  colours.  Hair  lengthened 
artificially.  Brushes,  and  various  articles  of  ornamental 
perfumery. 

65  Truefitt,  Walter,  1  Kew  Bond  Street — Manufacturer. 
Carved  ivory  brushes  and  comb.  Tortoiseshell  combs. 

Head-dresses  of  natural  hair. 


67  Slape,  George,  7  Brook  Street,  Keio  Road— 
Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Fancy  feather  brush,  carved  in  English  walnut. 


68  Nash,  Thomas,  jun.,  19  Swan  Street,  Dover  Road, 
Southwark — Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Registered  copper -bound  painter’s  brushes,  having  a 
single  copper  band  tightly  pressed  round  the  bristles, 
and  rivetted  through  to  the  peg  or  handle,  thus  firmly 
securing  the  bristles  and  handle.  The  band  is  flattened 
into  an  oval  form,  by  which  the  brush  is  spread  so  as  to 
give  it  the  most  efficient  working  form. 


70  Tallerman,  Rebecca,  &  Son,  20  White  Lion  Street, 
Norton  Folgatc — Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Waterproof  Cackmerc,  adapted  for  ladies  and  childrens’ 
boots  and  shoes,  and  other  articles,  with  manufactured 
specimens.  Black  silk  and  satin  side-laced  boots.  Ma¬ 
roon-coloured  velvet  boots.  Specimens  of  black  silk, 
satin,  and  velvet  waterproofed;  and  of  black  silk,  satin’ 
and  velvet.  Patented. 

V entilating  waterproof  boot. 


/  2  Hodges,  Richard  Edward,  44  Southampton  Row, 
Russell  Square — Inventor,  Manufacturer,  and 
Patentee. 

Patent  improvements  in  mechanical  purchases,  called 
cumulators.  Highly  elastic  tackle,  made  of  India  rubber, 
is  substituted  for,  or  employed  in  combination  with  the 
rigid  kind  ordinarily  employed,  and  applied  so  that  a 
single  man  may  bring  any  required  amount  of  mechanical 
force  to  bear  against  the  body  to  be  romovod. 


Travellers’  staffs.  One  of  theso  staffs  serves  as  a  hand 
carriage  to  convey  bundles  or  packages.  By  increasinJ 
the  length  and  strength,  great  weights  may  be  canned  on 
this  simple  arrangement. 

Patent  improvements  in  projectiles — consisting  in  the 
application  of  India  rubber  to  guns,  bows,  and  other 
projectiles,  whereby  harpoons,  arrows,  spears,  balls,  shot 
&c.,  may  be  thrown  witli  great  force,  and  to  great  dis¬ 
tances.  India-rubber  guns.  Bows  with  arrows.  Arrow 
projector.  Shot  and  ball  projector.  Sheath  for  projecting 
various  missiles. 


/  3  Sanders,  John,  11  Fore  Street,  Cripplegatc _ 

Producer. 

India-rubber  waterproof  umbrella  tent. 


75  Wansborough,  James,  52  Little  Britain — 
Inventor,  Patentee,  and  Manufacturer. 

A  waterproof  cloth,  in  imitation  of  velvet,  each  side 
can  bo  made  of  a  different  colour;  suited  for  upholstery, 
curtain-hangings,  binding  of  books,  caps,  hats,  See. 


76  Mackintosh,  Charles,  &  Co.,  73  Aldcnnanbury, 
and  Cambridge  Street ,  Manchester — Importers, 
Manufacturers,  and  Patentees. 

Specimens  of  natural  caoutchouc,  as  imported  ;  of 
India-rubber,  iu  the  various  stages  of  manufacture;  and 
vulcanized  or  converted. 

Of  impermeable  India-rubber  manufacture:  inflated 
boats;  life  belts;  cushions,  pillows,  beds,  and  sponging 
baths;  sheets  for  covering  waggons,  ricks,  &c.;  water¬ 
proof  garments;  sporting  and  travelling  articles;  water 
and  air  proof  fabrics;  invalid  beds,  &c. 

Impermeable  and  elastic:  decanter  and  bottle  stoppers; 
wearing  apparel ;  boots,  shoes,  &c. ;  surgical  and  veteri¬ 
nary  articles;  articles  for  chemical  uses;  calico-printing 
articles ;  ship  sheets,  in  case  of  accidents  at  sea,  &c. 

Elastic  articles:  for  domestic  purposes  in  sheet  or 
woven  articles;  springs  for  doors;  bands  and  bandages; 
buffer  and  bearing  springs  for  carriages ;  tires  for  noiseless 
wheels,  sewer  and  sink  valves ;  torsion  spring  roller 
blinds ;  I  lodges’  cumulauts,  by  which  a  now  power  is  ob¬ 
tained  for  raising  and  suspending  weights,  constructing 
presses,  and  projecting  balls,  shot,  harpoons,  arrows,  &c. ; 
washers  for  flange  and  socket  joints,  See. 

Moulded  articles  for  various  mechanical  uses  ;  socket 
washer  in  glass  model  pipe;  rolling  piston  in  glass  model 
pump ;  packing  for  steam-engines,  &c.  Ornamental  articles 
for  stationary  purposes,  &c. ;  elastic  maps,  prints,  and 
embossings,  printed  webbing;  thread  for  weaving  into 
elastic  fabrics,  and  ladies’  ornamental  work,  &e. 

[The  process  of  vulcanizing,  by  which  so  many  new  and 
extraordinary  qualities  have  been  given  to  India-rubber, 
was  discovered  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hancock,  of  Stoke  New¬ 
ington,  a  partner  in  the  above  firm,  and  patented  by  him 
in  November,  1843. 

These  qualities  consist,  first,  in  a  remarkable  increase 
of  strength,  and  a  permanent  elasticity.  Secondly,  in  its 
resistance  to  the  action  of  tho  essential  oils,  which  dis¬ 
solve  common  India-rubber,  the  vulcanized  merely  ab¬ 
sorbs  them,  as  a  sponge  does  water,  and  from  which  it 
may  be  evaporated  without  injury  to  tho  qualities  ac¬ 
quired  by  vulcanizing — and  its  great  resistance  to  the 
action  of  fatty  oils;  and,  thirdly,  its  being  unaffected  at 
low  temperatures,  which  hardens  common  India-rubber, 
whilst  vulcanized  remains  in  a  soft  and  elastic  shite.  It 
also  resists  the  action  of  heat,  far  beyond  those  tempe¬ 
ratures  which  destroy  common  rubber. 

These  qualities  arise  from  a  peculiar  combination  of 
sulphur  with  India-rubber  by  means  of  heat.  This  im¬ 
portant  discovery  was  made  by  Mr.  Hancock  on  immersing 
sheet  India-rubber  in  liquid  sulphur,  when  lie  perceived 
that  an  extraordinary  change  had  taken  place  in  the 
rubber,  which  ho  discovered  to  be  duo  to  tho  absorption  of 
tho  sulphur,  and  not  absorption  only,  but  by'  a  continua- 
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tion  of  the  heat  to  certain  degrees  until  it  was  found  to 
have  acquired  the  properties  above  stated,  which  rendered 
it  fit  for  many  new  and  important  purposes  in  the  useful 
and  mechanical  arts;  and  many  of  its  qualities  thus  dis¬ 
covered  are  now  extensively  employed  for  uses  suggested 
by  the  vulcanized  rubber  itself;  and  for  which,  if  it  fail, 
there  is  no  known  substitute. 

In  waterproof  fabrics,  the  impermeable  quality  of  India- 
rubber  is  preserved,  whilst  it  remains  permanently  flexible 
and  elastic;  for  no  degree  of  climatic  temperature  renders 
garments  or  coverings  made  with  it  stiff  from  cold,  nor 
are  they  injured  by  heat. 

But  it  is  chiefly  for  its  elastic  properties  that  it  has  be¬ 
come  so  valuable,  and  many  patents  have  been  taken  out 
for  its  application,  such  as  buffers  and  bearing-springs  for 
railway-carriages;  washers  for  flange  and  socket  joints  of 
metal,  glass  and  earthenware  pipes;  valves  and  cocks  for 
retaining  or  transmitting  fluids;  valves  for  the  air-pumps 
of  marine  and  other  steam-engines;  threads  and  sheets 
of  elastic  fabrics;  hydrostatic  beds  and  pillows  for  local 
application,  and  a  variety  of  valuable  surgical  appli¬ 
cations.  The  new  power  for  lifting,  pressing,  or  sus¬ 
pending,  or  restraining  for  sudden  disengagement,  an 
accumulated  elastic  force,  until  it  is  equivalent  to  or 
exceeds  the  effect  required  to  be  employed. 

Caoutchouc  is  the  sap  of  the  Siphonia  clastica,  a  plant 
of  the  order  Euphorbiacew  or  spurgo  tribe.  The  ludia- 
1  ubber  tree  is  a  native  of  Brazil  and  Guaiana,  where  it 
grows  to  a  height  of  GO  feet  and  more,  running  up  as  a 
clear  stem  to  40  or  50  feet,  and  then  branching.  The 
ti link  is  tapped  by  a  small  pickaxe  early  in  the  morning, 
and  a  cup  of  soft  clay  is  stuck  beneath  the  wound  to  coT- 
lect  the  milky  juice,  of  which  each  tree  yields  daily  about 
a  gill.  It  is  then  moulded  on  clay  into  the  bottle  or 
shoe-like  shapes  in  which  it  is  brought  to  Europe;  the 
layers  of  juice  being  dried  in  smoke.  This  vegetable*  con¬ 
stituent  is  also  obtained  in  largo  quantities  from  the 
East,  from  the  Ficus  clastica  and  the  Urccoln  clastica;  the 
latter  abounds  in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago; 
it  is  a  creeper  so  rapid  in  growth,  that  in  five  years  it 
extends  to  200  feet,  and  is  from  20  to  30  inches  in  girth 
This  tree  can,  without  being  injured,  yield  by  tapping 
from  50  to  GO  lbs.  of  caoutchouc  in  one  season ;  but  it  is 
very  inferior  in  quality  to  that  which  is  obtained  from 
the  Siphonia. — E.  F.J 


glove  tops;  braided  webs  for  sandals,  and  similar  pur¬ 
poses,  under  patent;  elastic  cord  for  various  purposes, 
such  as  bead-threading  for  bracelets,  armlets,  neck 
chains,  &c. 

81  Matthews,  Sam.,  58  Charing  Cross — Manufacturer. 

Large  sized  India-rubber  portable  boat,  after  the  design 
of  Lieut.  Halkott,  R.N. ;  useful  for  lake  fishing,  duck 
shooting,  and  general  purposes.  The  air-proof  cylinder 
running  round  this  boat  is  made  in  four  compartments, 
thereby  considerably  lessening  the  danger  that  might 
arise  from  its  being  fractured  in  any  part. 

India-rubber  cloak  boat,  designed  by  the  same,  made 
of  ordinary  waterproof  material,  fitted  with  an  airproof 
cylinder,  which,  when  inflated,  renders  it  capable  of  being 
used  as  a  boat,  and  enables  travellers  to  cross  rivers  or 
streams  where  no  other  means  are  at  hand;  it  also  forms 
a  good  bed. 


77  Bunn,  Lockington,  &  Co.,  19  and  20  Walbmok— 
Importers. 

Specimens  of  the  various  descriptions  of  native  Para 
India-rubber,  or  caoutchouc,  and  of  gutta  percha  (oi 
imported ;  classified  according  to  their 
\alue  and  application;  with  samples  showing  the  various 
stages  of  the  manufactured  articles.  nous 

.Specimens  of  the  various  qualities  of  East  and  West 
India-rubber,  as  imported,  which  are  used,  with  few 
exceptions  for  the  purpose  of  mixing  with  Para  India 
rubber  and  other  substances.  A  few  samples  are  exhibited 
to  illustrate  their  use  in  manufactures. 

[Since  the  year  1S30,  caoutchouc  has  been  largelv  im¬ 
ported,  principally  from  tropical  South  America  '  The 

duGuftlm  tf  imp0rtati0n  °f  illt0  England  from  Brazil 

1,3  7QO  ?G  °mhUg  "'ith  1842'  “o  less 

an  3  ,  90  cwts.  I  he  application  of  this  substance  to 

he  making  of  boots  and  shoes  is  a  branch  of  commerce 
that  originated  in  the  United  States.— E.  F.j 

78  Nickels,  Christopher.  &  Co.,  18  Goldsmith  Street , 
v  .  Cheapside — Manufacturers, 

anous  articles  manufactured  from  India-rubber- 
Move.,  to,  webs,  for  b„.c„,,  gurta,. 


Lieut.  Halkett's  India-rubl'cr  Cloak  Boat. 

In  Fig.  1,  is  shown  the  cloak  boat  uninflated.  A  lar-e 
portion  of  the  cloak  is  doubled  in  the  cloth,  and  when 
air  is  forced  between  the  two  parts,  a  firm  distended 
cylinder  is  formed,  somewhat  in  shape  like  a  horse- 
collar.  In  Fig.  2,  is  shown  the  cloak  thus  inflated,  through 
the  cock,  c,  by  a  small  bellows,  13.  Within  the  circum¬ 
ference  of  this  air-cylinder,  and  on  the  centre  paid  (which 
does  not  inflate)  the  owner  sits  when  on  the  water. 

All  beyond  the  length  and  breadth,  a  b,  d  c,  of  the 
boat,  as  the  collar,  loose  skirts,  &c.,  is  drawn  in,  and  so 
kept  out  of  the  water  by  a  running  cord. 

P,  the  paddles,  B,  the  bellows,  both  of  which  are  carried 
in  the  cloak  pocket. 

India-rubber  portable  bath.  This  has  an  inflating  bor¬ 
der,  which  gives  it  the  necessary  form  when  filled  with 
air;  when  umn fluted  it  is  capable  of  being  packed  in  a 
very  small  compass. 


82^  Cording,  J.  C.,  231  Strand— Producer. 

Silk  and  other  waterproof  coats,  capable  of  being  used 
with  either  side  outwards.  Waterproof  capes  of  a  new 
form.  Ladies  waterproof  silk  capes  and  hoods,  made  of 
silk.  Sundry  waterproof  articles. 

i~w>  Hancock,  J.  L.,  Goswell  Mews,  Gosicell  Hand _ 

,  Manufacturer. 

.  L* .  anized  India-rubber  hose-pipes,  and  various  de¬ 
scriptions  of  vulcanized  India-rubber  tubing.  Portable 
India-rubber  shower-bath.  Hose-reel,  with  garden-hose 
attached.  Inflated  India-rubber  bed-chair  and  cushion 
combined. 

84  Baker,  c.,  Jirch  Cottage,  Rather  field  Street,  Islington — 

Inventor. 

New  hair -brush  and  pocket  tooth-brush.  Model 
brushes  GSk'  A  fire‘escaBe-  Now  pattern  tooth- 


[28.] 


85  Tke  Gutta  Percha  Company,  18  Wharf  Road, 

City  Road  Importers,  Patentees,  and  Manufacturers. 
Blocks  of  raw  gutta  percha,  one  of  them  showing  the 
deception  practised  by  the  Malays,  in  putting  stones?  &c. 

percha'0  b  °cks’  Traya  of  slicecl  and  cleansed  gutta 

Waterproof  applications specimens  of  covered  canvas 
and  patent  waterproof  cloth  of  gutta  percha;  waterproof 
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Roles  for  boots  and  shoes;  “solutioned  ”  jean  for  inner 
soles;  hydropathic  bauduges;  waterproof  heels  with  nieta 
tips. 

Various  articles  for  agricultural  and  manufacturing  pur¬ 
poses. 

For  maritime  purposes: — anchor  floats,  buoys,  fishing- 
net  floats,  life  buoys,  and  air-tight  life-boat  colls,  pilots’ 
hats,  sou  -wester  hats,  coils  of  round  band  for  signal  hal 
liards,  speaking  trumpets. 

Decorative  applications: — brackets,  console  tables,  cor¬ 
nices,  ceiling  centres,  mirror,  and  other  frames,  friezes, 
girandoles,  panels,  mouldings  in  imitation  of  carved  oak, 
rosewood,  &c..  for  the  decoration  of  rooms,  ships,  saloons, 
cabinet  work,  &e. 

Specimens  of  gilded  gutta  percha,  and  a  variety  of  arti¬ 
cles,  showing  its  applicability  for  surgical,  chemical,  elec¬ 
trical,  and  domestic  purposes. 

[  Die  history  of  gutta  percha  is  remarkable.  It  appears 
to  have  been  one  of  the  curiosities  introduced  by  the 
Tradcscants  into  England  under  the  title  of  Mazer-wood. 
But  it  received  no  commercial  attention  until  1843,  when 
it  was  again  brought  to  England,  by  I)r.  D’Almeida  and 
Dr.  W.  Montgomerie.  Some  of  the  earliest  specimens 
were  exhibited  to  the  Society  of  Arts;  and  the  curious 
pioperties  of  this  substance,  and  its  facile  manipulation, 
were  then  illustrated.  It  now  forms  a  most  important 
article  ot  commerce.  From  Singapore,  in  1845,  160 
piculs  (a  picul  =  133j  lbs.)  were  exported;  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  5,364;  in  1847,  9,296;  and  in  the  first  seven 
months  of  1848,  21,598  piculs  were  shipped  from  Singa¬ 
pore  to  England.  Gutta  percha  (pronounced  pert-sha)  is 
the  concrete  juice  of  a  tree  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Stpotacem.  This  tree,  Tsonandra  Gutta,  abounds  in  the 
Malayan  archipelago,  and  is  called  “Niato”  by  the 
natives.  The  concrete  juice  is  prepared  for  manufacture 
by  cutting  into  thin  slices,  by  a  powerful  machine  for 
that  purpose.  It  is  then  boiled,  and  torn  to  shreds  by 
machinery  ;  it  is  after  this  dried,  and  masticated  by  si¬ 
milar  kneading-machines  to  thoso  used  for  caoutchouc. 

It  is  coloured  by  the  introduction  of  colour  in  powder 
during  the  kneading  process.  Gutta  percha  is  soluble  in 
naphtha,  chloroform,  and  other  menstrua.  The  latter 
solution  is  useful  in  surgery. — R.  E.] 


85a  Foocart,  Dr.,  59  Arlington  Street,  Mormtujton 
Crescent — Inventors. 

The  gutta  percha  clavicular  splint.  This  instrument 
is  so  constructed  that  it  can  be  fitted  to  an  arm  of  am 
shape  or  size  and  a  fracture  of  the  clavicle  may  bo 
reduced,  and  the  ends  of  the  bone  retained  in  perfect 
apposition  merely  by  drawing  the  shoulder  and  belt 
stiaps  to  the  requisite  degree  of  tightness.  The  whole 
process  only  occupies  half  a  minute. 


80  1  horn-  &  Co.,  98  New  Bowl  Street — Manufacturers. 

.  Looking-glass  frames  and  console  tables,  and  decor 
cimens1  ^  perCha;  S°m°  richl>’  S°L  ail(1  various  sp 

87  V  ai.kkr,  Thomas,  1  Conduit  Street,  Regent  Street— 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 
v  Perch,a  hat-boclios,  previous  to  being  finishes 

sil“  v?Jvf  bats.  Hunting  helmet  covered  wii 
!  ,  a  answering  the  purpose  of  a  safei 

lue-buoj  float,  or  as  a  foot-bath,  and  many  other  usefi 
purposes  1  ortable  rustic  fountain.  Letters  and  mu 
bers  for  shop-fronts  and  other  surfaces. 

90  West  Ham  Gutta  Percha  Company,  West  ITam— 
Manufacturers. 

Articles  for  manufacturers— driving  bands  for  m 
chinery  flat  and  round;  bosses  or  rollers  for  flax  co 

bueketUd-  W01'8tr  sl,,nncrs;  carboy,  syphon,  funne 
a  Inf’  ,Unp.eri.al  measures,  particularly  useful  in  aci. 
alkali,  chemical,  dye,  and  print  works,  L. 


Useful  articles  -  wire  covered  with  in,**..  _  , 

electric  telegraph  purposes,  especially  for  sub-iS™ 
underground  uses;  sheet;  soles  and  heels  forsC  5 
mg  for  the  conveyance  of  water,  air,  acids  -nuiiJ  i  . 
cals,  liquid  manure;  also  for  speaking  tubes 
mouth-pieces,  and  whistles;  cups;  1  Jn  m!l  rf  ,  'l  '' 
for  the  deaf,  in  churches  and  chapels;  railway  convcS? 
tiou  tubes;  ear  trumpets.  ‘  Lrsa 

Ornamental  articles  picture  frames,  brackets,  trays 
plates  inkstands  whips,  draughtsmen,  dice  boS 
whistles,  deer  and  hound,  deer  stealer  (panel)  ’ 

bay  (panel),  for  which  patents  have  been  taken  by  Clmrl, 
Hancock.  -  ” 

91  Paulding,  J.,  1  1  JMmrd  Street,  Hampstead  Rond- 
I'roducer. 

Fretwork  cuttings. 


95  SMITH,  Oscar.  21  King  St.,  Coven t  Garden— 
Manufacturer. 

Specimen  of  ivory  turning  and  can  ing,  forming  a  pe¬ 
destal,  vase,  and  flowers. 

Unique  specimen  of  ivory  turning;  a  solid  piece,  the 
iorm  of  an  egg,  hollowed  out  to  the  thickness  of  the 
natural  shell  from  a  perforation  of  the  1.2th  part  of  an 
meh  Turned  by  George  A.  Smith,  22  May’s  Buildings 
St.  Martin  8  Lane. 


9b  Clayton,  B.,  ->4  Mansfield  Street,  Kings! and  R-xtd — 

Inventor. 

Specimens  of  a  newly-invented  method  of  making  calico- 
printers’  blocks  and  rollers. 

Method  of  inlaying  wood,  gutta  percha,  Parian  cement 
papier  madid,  &e. 

The  blocks  were  prepared  by  the  exhibitor  without  the 
advantage  of  skilled  labour  in  such  articles. 

A  ewly -invented  stamp,  for  stamping  letters,  news¬ 
papers,  &c. 


9/  Gruoeon,  Alfred,  24  J7tomas  Street,  f factory  Road 
Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Fish  and  flower-stand,  bird’s-eye  maple,  and  dyed  to 
imitate  nature. 


98  Turnbull,  Thomas,  William  Street,  Portland  Tom— 

Producer. 

Specimens  of  improved  wood  sawing,  applicable  to 
sawing  deals  into  all  sizes. 


JJ  Minns,  James,  40  Luard  Street,  Caledonian  Road — 

Maker. 

Model  ol  the  clioragio  monument  of  Lysicrates,  at 
Athens.  Lantern  of  Demosthenes,  n.c.  334;  scale  \  of 
an  inch  to  the  foot.  Carved  in  chestnut. 


00  School  for  the  Indigent  Blind,  St.  George’s 
Kields,  Southwark — Manufacturers. 

Articles  manufactured  by  the  blind.  Worsted  heart  ii- 
i  ugs  and  fire  screen.  Work  and  linen  basket.  Anti¬ 
macassar  and  doyleys,  knit  with  thread.  Netted  silk 
purses  and  neck  ties.  Watch  pockets.  Hair  brooches, 
uacelets,  watch  guards,  rings,  and  ear-rings.  Figures 
cut  in  paper  by  a  female,  blind  from  infancy,  65  years  of 
age.  Dolls  cradle.  Chaise  panel.  Tablo  mat.  Set  of 
shoo  brushes.  Five  pairs  of  shoes.  Cocoa-nut  matting. 
A  frame  used  in  teaching  the  blind  to  write.  A  map 
in  relief.  Pattern  board  for  the  use  of  the  blind  in 
making  fancy  hearth-rugs. 


101  Criper.  Rout.,  18  Artillery  Lane,  Bishopsgate Street 
11  ithout  --inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

New  willow  drawing-room  chair,  easy,  and  inexpensive. 
Flu;  willow  sofa-bed  chair,  which  may  be  used  as  a  bed, 
a  sofa,  or  a  chair,  and  only  occupy  the  same  space  as  au 
ordinary  chair. 

02  M  illiams,  James,  40  Exeter  Street,  Strand— 
Manufacturer. 

1  .linen  basket  of  superior  fineness. 
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103  Bode,  Herman,  11  Port  sot  Place,  Connaught 

Square — Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Various  specimens  of  basket  manufacture. 

104  Potts,  Daniel,  18  St.  Dunstans  Hill,  Tower  Street 

— Inventor,  Designer,  and  Manufacturer. 

Figured  vase,  for  flowers,  in  basket-work,  formed  of 
inner  and  outer  cases,  the  intermediate  surface  being 
waterproof. 

10(3  McRae,  James,  &  Co.,  17  Arc  Maria  Lane — 

Manu  fac  turers . 

Scotch  wood  articles  of  new  design,  consisting  of  work- 
boxes,  reticules,  folio  blot  ting-cases,  tea  caddies,  sta¬ 
tionery  cases,  metallic  note  books,  perfume  bottle-cases, 
cigar  chests,  snuffboxes,  cigar  cases,  bellows,  razor  cases, 
paper-knives,  book  markers,  needle-books  and  cases, 
match  boxes,  lancet  cases,  hearth-brushes,  knitting  cases, 
penholders,  penknives  and  cases,  spectacle  cases,  <fcc., 
ornamented  with  paintings,  tartan  plaids,  checquers, 
gold  and  silver  scrolls,  <fec.  Exhibited  for  workmanship 
and  ingenuity,  particularly  the  Scotch  hinge. 


1  08  Mallandain  &  Co.,  5  James  Street,  St.  Luke's — 
Manufacturers. 

Tablo  inkstand,  with  stoppered  ink  glasses  ;  with 
jointed  ink  glasses,  with  caps;  and  with  one  stoppered 
ink  glass  made  from  English  sycamore,  stained  black  and 
polished. 

109  Wheatley,  Wm.,  2  Clipstone  Street — Designer 
and  Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  blocks  or  lasts  for  the  feet. 


1 1 0  Berest,  Thomas  JonN,  8  York  Street, 

St.  James's  Square — Inventor. 

Registered  peg  to  secure  linen  whilst  drying:  also  ap¬ 
plicable  to  holding  papers  together. 


Ill  Sherpard,  Fred.,  125  Kingsland  Road — 
Proprietor. 

Articles  of  fancy  woodwork,  manufactured  in  Ayrshire, 
consisting  of  needle,  card,  envelope  and  cigar  cases,  snuff¬ 
boxes,  toothpick  cases,  and  boxes  to  contain  postage 
stamps. 

1  12  Sandy  &  Powell,  76  George  St.,  New  Road — 
Manufacturers. 

Fret  cut  pedestal  of  walnut  wood,  suitable  for  the  newel 
of  a  staircase,  sideboard  standard,  or  hall  table,  &c.;  the 
shaft,  top,  internal,  and  external  ornaments  being  cut  out 
of  thesolidwood  by  means  of  a  perpendicular  saw,  worked 
by  machinery;  thickness  of  the  solid  wood  8  inches.  Fret 
cut  truss  or  leg,  of  rosewood,  suitable  for  a  pianoforte,  &c., 
relieved  with  carving,  and  fret  cut  bracket  of  mahogany, 
entirely  cut  and  shaped  by  means  of  the  same  saw. 


1  13  Taylor,  C.  &  A.,  80  Berners  Mews,  Oxford  Street • — 
Designers  and  Manufacturers. 

Ornamental  tablet,  being  a  specimen  of  fretwork,  cut 
by  improved  machinery;  used  in  the  decoration  of  piano¬ 
fortes,  organs,  cabinet-work,  &c. 

1 1 6  Rousseau,  Alexandre,  352  Strand — 
Manufacturer. 

Shawl  boxes.  Velvet  embroidery.  Lace  cases,  writing- 
paper,  and  other  ornamental  cases. 


I  17  Harris,  Samuel  &  Henry,  41  and  27  Mansell  Street 
— Importers. 

Specimens  of  sponges,  with  descriptions  of  their 
different  uses. 

Samples  of  harness  polishes,  dye,  and  polishing  pastes, 
with  specimens  of  their  effects. 

[The  sponges  used  in  commerce  belong  to  a  class  of 
beings  which  occupy  debatable  ground  between  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  Different  kinds  of 
sponges  are  found  in  all  seas,  including  those  of  Britain; 
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but  the  sorts  suited  for  use  are  chiefly  procured  from  the 
/Egean  Sea,  where  they  are  torn  by  divers  from  the  rocks 
on  which  they  grow,  at  a  depth  of  from  five  to  as  many 
as  thirty  fathoms. — E.  F.] 

118  Barber,  CnARLES  A.,  Soho  Bazaar — Designer. 
Landscapes  aud  figures,  cut  from  paper  with  scissors, 

without  copy  or  outline.  Age  of  the  exhibitor,  10  years. 

119  Burgess,  James,  1  Johnson  Street,  Jforsef err;/  Road, 

Westminster ■ — Manufacturer. 

Flower  vase,  cut  from  paper  with  scissors. 

120  Collings,  John,  14  Great  Ormond  Street, 

Bloomsbury — Inventor  and  Maker. 

Arm-pad  for  journeymen  tailors,  designed  to  abolish 
cross-legged  sitting. 

121  Waller,  F.,  49  Fleet  Street — Manufacturer. 
Commercial  and  diplomatic  despatch  writing-desk  in 

rosewood.  Small  open  desk  for  ladies,  in  rosewood. 

1  22  Jones,  Jonathan,  25  John  Street,  Cannon  Street, 

St.  George’s  Bast — Inventor. 

Shoe  pegs,  for  use  in  making  boots  and  shoes  without 
welts  or  stitches.  Sixteen  lengths  cut  by  hand,  be¬ 
ginning  at  one-eighth  of  an  inch ;  and  ten  lengths  cut  by 
machine. 

Shoes  made  with  pegs;  and  in  tho  different  stages  of 
manufacture. 

124  Bass,  John  H.,  6  Feathcrstone  Street,  City  Road  - 
Inventor  aud  Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  corks  cut  by  patent  machinery.  The 
machinery  was  originally  patented  in  1830,  but  it  has 
since  been  much  altered. 


125  Esdaii.es  &  Margrave,  City  Saw  Mills,  Regent's 
Canal — Prod  Heel's . 

Specimens  of  novel  uses  of  cork  and  of  preparations  of 
cork  by  steam  machinery. 

L  Specimens  of  finished  hats,  made  of  cork,  with  the 
vendors’  names,  and  the  respective  weights. 

2.  Specimens  of  cork  hat  bodies,  or  foundations,  made 
solely  of  cork, 

3.  Specimen  of  a  cork  hat-body,  or  foundation, 
strengthened  by  muslin,  as  generally  made  and  used  by 
the  trade. 

4.  Specimens  of  cork  plates,  cut  by  steam  machinery, 
varying  from  59  to  120  plates  in  t lie  inch,  in  the  state  in 
which  they  are  supplied  to  the  hat-body  makers. 

5.  Specimens  of  cork  tip  pieces,  of  the  like  nature,  in 
tho  state  in  which  they  are  supplied  to  the  hat-body 
makers. 

6.  Specimens  of  cork  hat  cylinders,  partly  prepared 
and  made  up,  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  supplied  to 
the  hat  manufacturers. 

7.  Specimens  of  cork  hat  brim  plates,  in  the  state  in 
which  they  are  supplied  to  the  hat-body  makers. 

8.  Specimens  of  cork  hat  brims,  partly  prepared  and 
made  up,  as  supplied  to  tho  hat  manufacturers. 

9.  Specimens  of  printing  on  cork  plates,  with  type 
and  engraved  blocks,  exhibited  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Mayer, 
inventor  of  the  steam  machinery,  employed  at  the  City 
Saw  Mills  in  this  trade. 

Fibro  cut  from  cork  by  steam  machinery,  in  its  pre¬ 
pared  condition,  for  the  stuffing  of  ships’  mattresses,  and 
boat  cushions,  to  be  used  at  sea  for  the  preservation  of 
life. 

1 .  Specimen  of  a  sea  mattress,  partially  stuffed  with 
cork  fibre.  2.  Specimen  of  the  same,  finished.  3.  Spe¬ 
cimen  of  a  circular  bolster,  similarly  stuffed.  4.  Speci¬ 
men  of  the  application  of  cork  fibre,  applied  as  a  packing 
to  the  stuffing-boxes  of  steam-engine  piston  rods,  and 
which  is  said  to  require  no  lubricating  material. 

Floating  models,  illustrative  of  the  mode  of  using  the 
cork  fibre  mattresses  and  bolsters,  as  life  preservers 
at  sea. 

3  M  2 
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126  French  &  Butler,  28  Piccadilly — Manufacturers 

and  Importers. 

Specimens  of  different  qualities  of  ready-made  corks  of 
English  and  Spanish  manufacture. 

127  B lizard,  John,  Cheltenham — Manufacturer. 
Moulded  panels  and  mouldings  cut  by  machinery, 

showing  the  stages  of  the  working,  with  the  tools  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  process.  The  machine  is  specially  adapted 
for  running  joiners’  work. 

1  28  Franks,  C.,  Wolverhampton — Manufacturer. 
Basket,  for  clothes. 


131  Peters,  Richard,  &  Son,  Birmingham — 

Manufacturers. 

Tortoiseshell  clock-case,  inlaid  with  pearl  and  silver  in 
scroll  pattern,  with  painting  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral;  the 
movement  by  Mr.  Evans,  of  Handsworth. 

Writing-desk  of  tortoiseshell,  inlaid  with  various  co¬ 
loured  pearls  in  scroll-work,  new  design.  Tea-chest  in 
tortoiseshell. 

Cigar  magazine,  to  hold  six  dozen  cigars,  in  tortoise¬ 
shell,  with  sporting  design  on  lid ;  the  same  in  turtle- 
shell,  embellished  with  painting  of  Myttou’s  celebrated 
leap. 

Tea-caddy  in  mother-of-pearl,  inlaid  with  coloured 
pearl.  Tea-caddies  in  tortoiseshell  of  various  shapes, 
inlaid,  & c. 

Hair-brush,  inlaid  with  gold,  silver,  and  pearl.  Card- 
cases  in  various  coloured  pearls  and  tortoiseshell,  of 
new  designs  and  patterns.  Cigar  cases,  tortoiseshell, 
inlaid. 

Several  articles  of  small  manufacture,  viz.,  brooches, 
coat-links,  needle-cases,  match-boxes,  spectacle  cases, 
tablets,  &c. 

Ladies’  companion  of  variegated  pearl.  Work-box  in 
mother-of-pearl,  set  with  garnets,  &c. 

Tortoiseshell  cabinet,  inlaid  with  pearl;  new  pattern, 
with  drawers,  desk,  and  work-box  complete. 

Lady’s  card-case,  in  two  coloured  pearls,  consisting  of 
730  distinct  pieces  of  diamond-shaped  shell. 

Card-case,  novel  shape,  in  tortoiseshell,  studded  with 
silver,  with  painting  in  the  centre. 

[After  being  cut  from  the  shell,  the  pieces  of  mother-of- 
pearl  are  flattened  on  an  ordinary  grinding-stone,  they 
are  then  attached  to  the  skeleton-frame,  which  forms  the 
box  or  case,  aud  are  reduced  to  a  uniform  surface  by  files 
or  scrapers ;  pumice-stone  and  putty-powder  is  next 
employed,  and  buff-leather,  upon  which  rotten-stone 
has  been  rubbed,  is  used  to  impart  the  final  brilliancy. — 
W.  C.  A.]  _ _ 

132  Hayden,  John,  35  Northwood  Street ,  Birmingham — 

Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Lady’s  cabinet,  and  small  cases — tortoiseshell,  and 
pearl. 

137  Whitaker,  H.  W.,  20  Charlotte  Street — 
Manufacturer. 

Ornamental  bird-cage. 


138  Springfield,  William,  Wisbech — Designer  and 
Manufacturer. 

Models  of  wine  pipes,  casks,  tubs,  churns,  and  other 
articles  of  coopery. 


141  Garrf.tt,  G.,  1  Victoria  Terrace,  Woodbridgc  Bond, 
Ipswich — Manufacturer. 

Ornamental  turned  snuff-boxes,  in  ivory,  and  fancy 
foreign  woods. 

143  Gould,  John,  Tottenham  Park,  Marlborough — ■ 

Designer. 

Bible,  with  cover  in  carved  oak  and  silver-plated  clasps ; 
worked  by  hand.  (Soo  the  engraving,  Plate  85,  at 
pago  541.) 


144  Rendall,  John,  Stromncss,  Orkney,  Scotland— 

Manufacturer. 

Various  samples  of  Tuscan  plait  suitable  for  bonnets 
Specimens  of  11  straws,  fine  Tuscans,  and  of  r, 
straws,  coarse  Tuscans.  Grown  and  dressed  in  Orkney 
and  plaited  by  the  female  inhabitants. 


145  Still,  Charles  Stewart,  Smoogrow  Mouse,  near 
Kirkwall,  Scotland — Proprietor. 
Specimens  of  the  straw  plait,  for  making  bonnets,  hats 
See.,  which  affords  employment  to  the  women  of  Orkney 
The  manufacture  of  this  plait  was  established  about 
1820. 


146  MacGregor,  J.  W.,  28  Jamaica  Street,  Glasgow— 
Manufacturer. 

Ships’  harness  cask,  brass  hooped  and  mounted,  used 
for  holding  beef.  Deck  buckets,  brass  hooped;  brass 
hooped  and  handle;  and  brass  hooped  and  wooden  handle. 
Pump  can,  brass  hooped  and  handle.  Mess  kid,  brass 
hooped. 

Imperial  bushel  measures,  brass  hooped  and  mounted, 
with  hoops  flush  with  the  staves;  brass  mounted  andiron 
hooped,  with  handles. 

Ton  gallon  cask,  made  out  of  red  oak  staves  (a  porous 
wood),  and  rendered  tight  by  charging  the  chimb  of 
the  cask  with  melted  tallow,  a  method  which  enables  the 
cooper  to  use  staves  of  red  oak  for  water  casks. 


151  Cooper,  W.  M.,  Derby — Producer. 
Pulpit,  with  carved  figures,  &e. 


152  Stevenson,  J.  &  J.,  Sheffield,  and  9  Cripplcgate 
Buildings,  Wood  Street — Manufacturer. 

Ladies  ornamental,  dress,  and  other  combs,  manufac¬ 
tured  from  ox  and  buffalo  horns. 


154  Toplis,  John,  &  Sons,  Ashby -de-la -Zouch-— 
Designers  aud  Manufacturers. 

Improved  royal  letter-basket;  colours,  red,  blue,  and 
white;  for  the  drawing-room. 

Complete  fancy  knitting-basket;  colours,  red,  blue,  and 
white,  with  compartments. 

Round  work-basket,  with  dome  top;  colours,  red,  blue, 
lilac,  green,  and  white. 

Fancy  cottiige  dog-kennel;  blue  and  white. 


155  Dunlop,  JonN,  Lauder,  Scotland — Inventor. 
Fishing  or  trout  basket. 


156  Adamson,  Robert,  Colingsburgh,  Fifeshire — 
Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Scotch  willow  basket  for  carrying  fine  fruits.  Manu¬ 
factured  by  the  exhibitor  at  Balcarres  gardens,  during  the 
winter  of  1850. 


157  Halliday,  William,  Ch ilton-supcr-P olden,  near 
Bridgwater — Producer. 

Piece  of  carving  in  English  oak,  8  feet  long,  2  feet,  in 
width,  and  7  inches  in  thickness.  Subject,  “  The  Can¬ 
terbury  pilgrims  setting  out  from  the  Tabard.”  Executed 
by  the  exhibitor. 


158  Hemphill,  W.  D.,  Clonmel,  Trelaml — Designer 
and  Manufacturer. 

A  vase,  in  the  Elizabethan  style;  a  miniature  frame;  a 
vase,  after  the  antique,  with  lily  of  the  valley  and  fuschia; 
and  twelve  dessert  knife-handles,  of  various  designs:  all 
executed  in  ivory. 

A  candlestick  and  a  match-holder,  in  African  black- 
wood  and  ivory. 

A  small  vase,  after  the  antique,  in  walrus  ivory,  showing 
the  beautiful  reticulated  appearance  of  the  interior  of  the 
tooth  when  turned  extremely  thin;  a  small  cup,  in  the 
same  material,  showing  the  great  strength  of  the  enamel 
of  the  tooth  of  which  the  slender  pillar  is  turned;  vases 
in  hippopotamus  ivory. 
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159  Cannings,  Mary  Jane,  9  Walcot  Parade,  Bath — 
Manufacturer. 

Models  of  a  lady’s  travelling-basket,  an  invalid’s  bed- 
table,  of  vegetable  and  fruit  baskets,  and  of  linen,  bonnet, 
plate,  and  bottle  baskets.  Chair-back  and  hand-screens. 
Dinner  and  round  mats.  Bushel,  knife,  work,  clothes, 
and  market  baskets.  Bouquet-holder.  Flower-pot  stands. 

Baskets  for  various  uses. 

The  exhibitor  is  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb. 


171  Bkvan,  Charles,  100  Metropolitan  Buildings, 

St.  Pancras — Designer  and  Producer. 

Carved  walnut  tea-chest,  executed  by  hand ;  exhibiting 
the  art  of  wood-carving  in  the  various  stages,  from  its 
commencement  to  its  completion. 

172  Smith,  Thomas,  Hwstmonceiu,  near  Jlaitsham — 

Manufacturer. 

A  sot  of  Sussex  truck-baskets,  made  of  willow  wood. 


ICO  Horne,  William,  54  Montague  Street,  SpituljicUls- 
Designer  and  Manufacturer . 

Ladies’  work-box,  containing  1,500  pieces  of  wood,  of 
about  70  different  kinds,  the  produce  of  different  countries. 


173  Wolsten holm e,  J.,  12  Lord  Mayor  s  Walk,  York — 
Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Six  stall  finials,  or  poppy-heads,  of  decorated  Gothic 
architecture,  and  various  designs,  carved  in  Norway  oak. 


1 1!  1  Hawley,  James  &  Thomas,  181  Bromsgrovo  Street, 
B  inn  ingham — 5  Ian  ufacturers . 

Specimens  of  tooth,  nail,  shaving,  hair,  and  hat  brushes, 
made  of  bone. 


17-1  Strugnell,  H.,  25  Kirby  Street,  Hatton  Garden ■ 

Producer. 

Ornamental  writing-desk. 


1 1>2  Tate,  F.,  18  Percy  Street,  Bedford  Square — 
Producer. 

A  gilt  casket  symbolical  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
Industry  of  all  Nations.  Plastic  casts  in  imitation  of 
metal. 

1G3  William,  H.,  Dublin — Inventor. 

Eccentric  ivory  turning,  without  eccentric  chuck. 


1G4  Shaw,  C.,  Mount  Street,  Dublin — Producer. 

Specimens,  in  ivory,  of  mechanical  sculpture,  reduced 
from  models  in  plaster  by  machinery  adapted  to  a  turning 
lathe. 


175  Peel,  Joseph,  Pudsey,  near  Leeds,  Yorkshire — 

Producer. 

Specimens  of  ornamental  turning,  cut  in  relievo,  in 
wood,  copied  from  coins,  medals,  and  flowers,  and  of 
ornamental  turning  cut  in  relievo  iu  marble,  from  medals 
and  flowers,  by  automatic  machinery,  the  turnery  ave¬ 
raging  1  i  hour  for  each  copy.  Presented  simply  as  the 
turning  tool  left  them;  they  require  no  attendance  from 
commencing  to  finishing. 

17(5  Moore,  G.  W.,  Huddersfield,  Yorkshire — Producer. 
Wood  carvings. 


1  bo  Meadows,  John,  71  Princes  Street ,  Leicester  Square 
— Inventor,  Patentee,  and  Manufacturer. 

New  method  of  veneering :  specimens  of  a  veneered 
glass-case;  Grecian  and  Doric  column  and  capital,  adapted 
for  all  kinds  of  upholsterers’  work,  cabinet,  and  piano¬ 
forte.  Picture  frames.  Specimens  of  patent  builders’ 
work,  without  joining  at  the  angles  or  edges. 

1 66  Howton,  George  William,  34  Thayer  Street — 
Manufacturer. 

Decorative  panel,  carved  out  of  lime-wood. 


177  Hamilton,  Charles  Foster,  15  Greek  Street,  Soho 
— Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Specimen  of  shaving  brushes. 

178  Forster,  — ,  Streatham ,  Surrey— Producer. 
Patent  and  other  fabrics. 


1G7  Mitford,  Bertram,  Cheltenham— Maker  and 

Inventor. 

Concentric-balls,  made  of  solid  spheres  of  box-wood. 
This  curious  art  was  first  introduced  by  the  Chinese. 

[The  mode  in  which  the  Chinese  make  these  balls  has 
been  lately  explained.  In  the  Atheiueum  (No.  1094),  a 
correspondent  gave  an  account  of  one  which  he  luid 
examined,  and  in  which  lie  found  that  more  holes 
laid  been  cut  out  of  the  spheres  during  the  working  than 
were  finally  to  appear,  some  of  them  being  afterwards 
plugged  up  by  pieces  very  well  screwed  in.  Ho  then  gave 
a  very  probable  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  whole 
was  done,  and  this  was  confirmed  (No.  1096)  by  a  gentle¬ 
man  who  had  scon  the  manufacture  in  China. — A.  D.  M  ] 

1G8  Winterborn,  John,  Hackney  Hoad— Inventor 
and  Designer. 

Models:  self-acting  index,  in  case  of  spontaneous  com¬ 
bustion  on  board  of  vessels  ;  portable  warm-bath ;  self¬ 
acting  extinguisher,  in  case  of  an  overheated  flue ;  self- 
acting  fire-escape,  alarum,  and  an  indicator:  groups  of 
carving  m  Italian  walnut-tree. 

1  G9  Day,  Henrietta,  4  Oakley  Terrace,  Old  Kent  Hoad— 
Producer. 

A  caddy  formed  of  rare  and  valuable  shells  to  the 
Humber  of  100,000,  the  interior  of  the  lid  displays  a 
bouquet  of  flowers  worked  in  beads. 


1  79  Rogers,  Mark,  Abbey  Street,  Derby — Manufacturer. 

Ornamental  bracket,  composed  of  autumnal  fruits  and 
flowers,  carved  in  lime-tree. 

181  Frinnery,  F.  11.,  G3  Cannon  Street,  City—  Inventor 
and  Manufacturer. 

I  icgistoi  ed  distempering  and  other  brushes  for  painting 
and  graining  purposes. 


182  Bushell,  G.,  232  Whitechapel  Road — Inventor. 

An  economical  substitute  for  stained  glass,  suitable  for 

all  kinds  of  ornamental  and  transparent  devices. 

183  Godfrey,  W„  Romford—  Producer. 
Ornamental  window,  and  model  of  a  life-boat. 


184  IIai.l,  J.  S.,  308  Bcyent  Street — Manufacturer. 
Improved  clastic  overshoes,  with  leather  soles  ami 

plush  heels,  to  prevent  slipping. 

185  Tar  butt,  W.,  Cnmbrook,  Kent— Designer  and 

Manufacturer. 

Cradle,  made  of  osiers,  and  ornamented  with  upwards 
of  a  hundred  diamonds  of  the  same  material.  It  is 
put  in  motion  by  a  weight  and  springs. 


188  Horsey,  James,  5  Sutton  Street,  Soho  Square— 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Various  articles  of  India-rubber  manufacture,  in  its 
original  colour,  designed  to  resist  the  influence  of  beat 
and  cold,  and  the  action  of  unctuous  matters. 

Specimens  of  the  same  substance  in  various  colours  ■ 
in  sheet,  and  in  manufactures  of  different  articles,  both 
solid  and  spread  on  fabrics.  The  colours  are  permanent 
and  the  combination  is  designed  to  resist  the  influence 
of  atmospheric  temperature,  unctuous  matters,  and  many 
chemical  menstruums.  J 
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191  Wood n HAD,  J.,  Leeds,  Yorkshire— Manufacturer. 
Bell  ropes;  flax  web;  hempen  ropes;  worsted  netting 

for  protecting  fruit  trees  from  frost. 

192  Griffiths,  William,  29  Grafton  Street,  Dublin— 

Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Elastic  snake  bracelets,  double  and  single  coils,  made 
of  bog  oak,  and  with  alternate  joints  of  bog  oak  and  yew. 
Bog  oak  paper  knives,  brooches,  studs,  buttons,  pen¬ 
holders,  watch-chain  ornaments.  Bog  oak  brooches 
illustrating  four  celebrated  ruins  in  Connaught,  Ulster, 
Munster,  and  Leinster.  Irish  harp  brooches,  with  Irish 
beryl,  pearls,  and  diamonds.  Various  bracelets  and 
brooches.  _ 

193  Cawley,  J.,  21  Bridgwater  Gardens,  Bridgwater 

Square,  Barbican,  City— Manufacturer. 

Various  mats  and  rugs. 

194  Curtis  Brothers,  29  Green  Street,  Friar  Street, 

Blachfriars  lioad — Manufactory. 

Gut  band,  for  driving  steam-engines,  manufactured  j 
from  animal  substances.  1 

195  Hemens,  N.  J.,  llayes,  near  Uxbridge — Inventor. 

A  hoof  of  a  horse  shod  with  gutta  percha,  with  an  accom¬ 
panying  shoe. 


1  9G  Hlnde,  John  George,  144  Broad  Street,  Binnmaham 
-Designer  and  Manufacturer.  J 

Specimens  of  fancy  brushes,  showing  process  of  manu¬ 
facture. 

Specimens  of  various  kinds  of  useful  brushes  and 
models  of  apparatus  for  making  them. 

197  Clarkson  &  Co.,  Ill  Strand — Manufacturers. 
Specimens  of  patent  cork  hats. 

198  Stevens,  John,  4  Benton  Bow,  Queen’s  Bow, 

Wa  /  irorf  h — Producer. 

View  of  the  Exhibition  in  a  composition,  made  at 
St.  John’s  Wood. 

199  Dewsnap,  J.,  St.  Thomas’s  Street,  Sheffield. 

A  variety  of  razor-strops,  &c. 

200  Hawkins,  Thos.,  3  Inverness  Terrace,  Bishop  Bond, 

Baysieatcr — Patentee  and  Manufacturer. 
Specimens  of  brushes. 

201  Watson,  Joseph,  JVorcastle-upm-  Tyne — 

Proprietor. 

Vegetable  ivory  nut;  the  same  prepared  for  calling; 
and  carvings  executed  by  It.  Scott,  Newcastle. 


MISCELLANEOUS  MANUFACTURES  AND  SMALL  WARES. 


INTRODUCTION. 

Tile  miscellaneous  character  of  the  objects  included  in  this  Class  renders  it  difficult  to  convey  a  precise  idea 
of  its  general  import,  or  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  the  articles  exhibited  under  it.  Small  wares  may  be 
taken  to  comprehend  a  very  large  variety  of  articles,  and  miscellaneous  manufactures  necessarily  include  a 
similar  variety.  The  following  feature  may,  however,  be  considered  to  characterise  the  articles  brought 
together  under  this  Class,  that  they  are  principally,  though  not  exclusively,  related  to  the  minor  points  in  the 
domestic  economy  of  society.  And  this  will  be  evident  on  examination  of  the  Sub-Classes  into  which  it  is 
divided. 

These  are  as  follow  : — A.  Perfumery  and  Soap  ;  13.  Articles  for  personal  use,  as  Writing-desks,  Dressing- 
cases,  Work-boxes,  when  not  exhibited  in  connection  with  precious  metals  and  travelling  gear  generally;  C. 
Artificial  Flowers ;  D.  Candles,  and  other  means  of  giving  light;  E.  Confectionery  of  all  kinds;  F.  Beads 
and  Toys,  when  not  of  hardware,  Fans,  &c. ;  G.  Umbrellas,  Parasols,  Walking-sticks,  Ac.;  U.  Fishing-tackle 
of  all  kinds,  Archery,  Ac.;  I.  Canes  of  all  kinds;  J.  Other  miscellaneous  manufactures. 

These  articles  are  placed  in  the  North  Transept  Gallery.  Included,  however,  among  the  miscellaneous 
objects  are  two  valuable  and  important  collections  which  scarcely  appear  to  come  under  proper  recognition  in 
this  Class.  These  collections  are  of  the  imports  of  the  towns  of  Liverpool  and  Hull.  They  have  been 
arranged  with  great  care,  and  present  an  excellent  picture  of  the  staple  articles  of  trade,  and  of  many  of  the 
loss  important  ones,  constantly  received  as  importations  from  abroad  by  these  flourishing  sea-ports.  The  list 
of  the  Liverpool  Collection  has  boon  inserted  in  the  body  of  this  Catalogue,  in  consequence  of  t  lie  value  attaching 
to  accurate  statistical  local  information.  This  list  has  undergone  careful  scientilic  revision,  and  its  generic 
expressions  may  be  taken  as,  on  the  whole,  accurate. 

The  manufacture  of  soaps  and  candles  is  the  only  one  of  great  commercial  importance  to  which  tins  Class 
has  relation,  'l'lic  employment  of  soap  in  many  processes  of  manufacture,  in  addition  to  the  immense  demand 
created  by  domestic  necessities,  render  its  production  on  the  great  scale  proportionally  interesting.  The  rate 
of  increase  in  the  quantity  produced,  during  the  last  half-century,  may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that,  in  1801, 
52,947,037  lbs.  of  soap  were  consumed ;  and,  in  1849,  the  annual  consumption  amounted  to  197,0, ‘32, 280  lhs. 
The  quantity  per  head  amounted,  in  the  latter  year,  to  9*711bs.  annually  ;  in  the  former  to  4,841hs.  I  hit, 
much  of  the  increase  of  consumption  is  to  he  attributed  to  the  development,  of  manufactures  in  which  this 
substance  is  used  for  various  purposes.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  during  the  same  period,  the  number  of 
licensed  makers  of  soap  has  decreased  to  the  extent  of  one-half,  while  the  production  lias  increased  by  two- 
thirds  and  upwards.  Chemical  science  has  applied  itself  lo  this  manufacture  with  much  success  in  this 
country,  and  the  best  soap  is  produced  at  a  rate  very  inferior  to  that  of  indifferent  soaps  in  other  countries, 
and  in  our  own  at  a  former  period. 

The  candle  manufacture  is  also  conducted  on  a  very  large  scale.  The  introduction  of  oil,  camphine,  gas, 
and  other  means  ol  giving  light,  does  not  appear  to  have  very  materially  influenced  this  manufacture.  The 
cause  of  which  may,  perhaps,  be  sought  in  the  repugnance  of  many  to  apply  gas  to  household  uses,  and  in 
the  convenience  of  the  use  of  a  solid  instead  of  a  fluid  material  for  domestic  lights.  Chemistry  has  effected 
much  lor  this  manufacture.  By  its  aid  a  new  material  has  been  produced  which  has  become  a  most  extensive 
substitute  lor  wax  and  spermaceti,  not  only  in  this  but  also  in  foreign  countries.  Fiscal  restrictions  having 
been  removed,  the  improvement  in  the  candle  manufacture  has  been  most  striking,  and  the  benefit  to  the 
public  and  to  commerce  proportionate. 

1  he  minor  articles  comprised  within  the  limits  of  this  Class  do  not  require  special  notice.  Perfumerv, 
articles  for  the  dining-table,  models  in  wax,  toys,  lishing-taekle,  Ac.,  have  all  their  respective  importance,  and 
may,  by  those  interested  in  them,  be  studied  in  the  locality  already  named. — 11.  E. 


1  Rowland,  Alexander  A  Sons,  20  Jhitton  Garden —  3 

Proprietors. 

Articles  of  perfumery  and  for  the  toilet ;  oils,  cos¬ 
metics,  dentifrices,  Ac. 

1  f  Audrey  &  Statii am,  7  l  ine  Street,  Bloo)nsbwy— 
Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  refined  scented  soaps. 


Rim  mice,  Eugene,  39  GcrrardSt.,  Soho,  and 
19  lioulcmrd  dc  la  Garc  d'/vry,  Paris — Producer. 
Artificial  hair,  to  imitate  human  hair,  for  plaits,  Ac. 

A  scent  fountain,  a  jet  for  cooling  and  perfuming  apart¬ 
ments,  Ac.;  kept  in  motion  by  a  descending  weight,  and 
j  wound  up  like  a  cared  lamp.  Scented  winter  bouquets, 
composed  of  artificial  flowers.  Various  articles  of  per¬ 
fumery  and  for  the  toilet  . 
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4  Williams,  John,  &  Son,  28  Compton  Street , 

Clerkenicell — Manufacturers. 

White  oil  soap,  produced  from  Gallipoli  oil,  much  used 
amongst  the  fine  cloth  manufacturers.  Fine  curd  soap, 
used  at  Nottingham  amongst  the  lace-bleachers.  Curd 
soap,  used  by  the  cloth  and  other  manufacturers  of 
woollen  goods.  Scouring  soap,  principally  used  at 
Leicester,  also  in  the  manufacture  of  goods.  Mottled 
and  yellow  soap,  similar  to  that  sold  by  oilmen  and 
grocers.  Various  kinds  of  fancy  soaps  (perfumed). 

5  Taylor,  Humphrey,  &  Co.,  King’s  Road,  Chelsea — 

Distillers. 

Specimens  of  liqueurs  distilled  from  foreign  and  English 
fruits,  &c.,  of  a  British  spirit;  of  distilled  waters,  ex¬ 
tracted  from  flowers,  herbs,  &c. ;  of  fancy  scented  soaps. 


1  Salters'  Hall  Court,  Cannon  Street,  City — M anufoeturef 
A.  new  extract  of  Eau  de  Cologne,  playing  fyn,n  ' 
fountain.  J  b  m  a 


22  Fisher,  T.  W.  &  Co.,  K hug's  Head  Court,  Barbican- 
Manufacturer  and  Patentee. 

Perfumery  and  chemicals. 


23  Stevenson,  David,  4  Carlton  Street,  Recent  Street 
Manufacturer. 

Eau  de  Cologne.  This  perfume  is  manufactured  in 
this  country,  and  contains  the  peculiar  qualities  which 
are  supposed  to  be  confined  to  the  foreign  article,  while 
it  can  bo  sold  at  a  less  price. 


G  Lloyd,  Andrew',  10  Beak  Street,  Regent  Street— 
Manufacturer. 

The  Euxesis,  for  shaving  without  soap  or  w7ater. 


24  Pears,  Andrew  &  Francis,  91  G  real  Russell  Street, 
Bloomsbury — Inventors  and  Manufacturers.  ’ 

Specimens  of  transparent  soap. 


8  Knight,  John,  Old  Gravel  Lane,  St.  George’s, 

Middlesex — Manufacturer. 

Extra  pale  yellow  soap;  exhibited  for  utility  and  com¬ 
position. 

Soft  soap — used  in  the  manufactures  of  cloth,  silk,  & c., 
for  machinery,  on  railways  and  on  other  works,  for  washing 
sheep  and  cattle,  &c. 

9  Warner,  W.,  Eastbourne,  Sussex. 

Models  of  twro  casks  and  a  filter. 

10  IIendrie,  Robert,  12  and  13  Tichbome  Street, 

Quadrant — Manufacturer. 

Toilet  soaps. — -Petroline  soap,  and  other  fancy  soaps. 
British  perfumes: — a  pure  lavender  water,  from  British 
flowers  only.  Specimens  of  various  perfumed  essences. 
Cosmetic  preparations  for  pi'eserving  the  skin.  Im¬ 
proved  milk  of  roses.  Improved  spirituous  acetine,  or 
toilet  vinegar.  “Moelline,”  a  peculiar  oleaginous  com¬ 
pound.  Specimens  of  various  articles  connected  with  the 
toilet. 


2.)  Kendall,  John,  &  Co.,  32  Hanover  Street,  Buhlin, 
Manufacturers;  Agent,  Kendall,  John,  8  Harp 
Lane,  Great  Tower  Street,  London. 

Sixty  boxes  fancy  perfumed  soaps,  assorted.  Twelve 
slabs  fancy  soaps,  of  various  colours,  in  rosewood  frames, 
glazed. 

1  wenty-four  bottles  of  perfumes,  assorted;  import  1 1 
by  the  exhibitors,  from  the  Fabrique,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle. 

The  soaps  manufactured  at  Hanover-strect,  Dublin; 
the  boxes  and  decorations  by  W.  Cornish,  G3  Bartholo¬ 
mew  Close,  London.  Manufactured  without  any  dele¬ 
terious  ingredients. 


2G  Faiers,  John,  154  ffi/h  Street,  Colchester— 
Manufacturer. 

Vegetable  oil  for  perfumery. 

It  V  harry,  James,  Market  Blace,  Chippenham — 
Manufacturer. 

Distil  led  lavender-water. 


13  Grossmith,  John,  39  Friday  Street — Manufacturer. 

Summer  and  other  fancy  soaps;  pomade,  essences; 
perfumery,  aud  essential  oils. 

14  Clarne,  W.  R.,  27  Compton  Street,  Clerkenicell— 

Producer. 

A  walking-stick. 

15  Barnes,  J.  &  W.,  Boyle,  near  Colnbrook — 

Manufacturer. 

A  variety  of  whipthongs. 

lb  Garrick,  James,  127  Crawford  Street — Inventor 
and  Proprietor. 

Sample  of  the  cosmetic  elder-flower  toilet  soap,  free 
from  all  stimulating  perfumes. 

1 7  Galbraith,  W.  J.  T.,  2G  Bennett  Street,  Blctckfriars 
Road — Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Writing  fluids.  Seidlitz  powders.  Markin*  ink.  Cu¬ 
linary  essences.  Hair  oils,  perfumes,  &c. 

IS  Ede&Co.,  47  Lady  ate  Hill — Manufacturers. 
Articles  of  perfumery.  Waithman’s  patent  ink. 

19  Cowan,  Lewis,  &Sons,  139  New  Gravel  Lane, 

Shadwell — Manu  factu  rers. 

Specimens  of  pale  yellow,  mottled,  curd,  and  marine 
soap. 

20  Cleaver,  Frederick  Samuel,  18  Red  Lion  Square— 

Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

“  Honey  toilet  soap.” 

Specimens  of  “May  blossom,”  or  “summer  soap,” 
being  composed  of  “cream  of  tartar”  with  “honey  soap.” 

“  Winter  soap,”  (honey  soap  combined  with  camphor.) 
.  Specimens  of  “peach-blossom  soap,”  free  from  colour¬ 
ing  matter. 

Brown  and  white  Windsor,  and  white  almond  soaps. 


28  MacKean,  W.m.,  Paisley — Manufacturer. 

\\  bite  soap.  Pale  soap,  purified  so  as  to  retain  its 
colour.  White  oil  soap,  finished  by  a  process  in  which  the 
glycerine  is  extracted.  Palm-oil  bleached  without  the 
intervention  of  chemicals. 

Ammoniaeal  soap  (soft).  In  making  this  soap,  the  alkali 
and  fat  are  united  instantaneously  by  a  novel  process. 
The  colours  of  cloth  subjected  to  this  soap  in  washing 
are  generally  brightened,  tbo  reverse  being  the  case  with 
common  soaps. 

Purified  American  baking  lard.  Lard-oil,  for  ma¬ 
chinery,  freed  from  fat  acids. 


29  Payne,  George,  Cowes,  Hie  of  Wight — Proprietor. 
Royal  Osborne  bouquet — an  improved  perfume.  Isle 

of  \Y  iglit  sand  soap — made  with  the  coloured  sands  of  the 
island.  Royal  Osborne  sauce — an  improved  condiment. 

30  Low,  K.,  &  Co.,  330  Strand — [Manufacturers. 

Hair  brushes  in  ivory,  satinvvood,  and  rosewood.  Em¬ 
bossed  perfumed  soaps.  Bottles  of  perfumery. 

31  Gould,  A.,  3(3  Great  Marylebone  Street — 

Manufacturer. 

An  assortment  of  fishing  tackle. 

32  Waurell,  James,  Dofford Street,  Bath — Manufacturer. 
Ladies  fancy  work-baskets,  made  from  the  ground-ash 

and  the  hazel-nut,  varnished  with  spirit  varnish,  aud 
finished  with  silk  and  satin. 

Large  work-basket,  fitted  up  with  rose  satin,  in  the 
shape  of  a  boat.  Largo  oval  cover  travelling  work-basket, 
varnished  brown,  crimson  lined. 

Lady’s  jewel -casket,  Albert  blue,  with  a  crochet 
covering.  Bridal  basket,  light  varnish,  pink  lined,  with 
brass  lock. 
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Long  knitting-basket,  varnished  brown,  blue  satin 
lined,  with  padlock.  Long  tidy  for  crochet-needles,  var¬ 
nished  dove  colour,  rose  satin  lined.  Toilet  pincushion, 
varnished  pink,  covered  with  white  silk. 

Lady’s  travelling  refreshment  basket.  Pen  tray,  var¬ 
nished  brown,  lined  with  blue.  Green  canoe,  lined 
yellow,  for  fruit  or  flowers.  Bronze  tidy  or  key-basket, 
lined  with  green.  Y\  hite  canoe,  showing  different  sorts 
of  wood.  Model  for  a  baby -linen  basket. 


42  Sthudwxck,  Thomas,  14  New  Bond  Street — 
Manufacturer. 

Yew-tree  writing-box,  fitted  with  ebony,  bronze  an¬ 
tique  mountings.  Cedar  of  Lebanon  dressing-case  with 
silver  fittings,  hinges,  locks,  &c.  Yew-tree  dressing- 
case  with  Elizabethan  silver  fittings  and  ornaments. 
Ebony  box  with  medueval  mounts.  Ebony  library  ink- 
stand,  with  silver  taper-stand  and  ink-glasses. 


33  Adams,  Samuel,  Nottingham — Inventor. 
Instrument,  to  enable  a  blind  person  to  thread  a  needle. 


43  Stock  ex,  Charles,  53  Regent  Street — Manufacturer. 
Envelope  cases,  blotting  books,  &c. 


34  Frost,  Henry,  17  Rathlxme  Place,  Oxford  Street — 
Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  hot-water  and  steam  apparatus. 
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Stives,  Charles,  &Sons,  Laurencekirk,  Scotland- 
Inventors  and  Manufacturers. 

Tea-chest,  with  a  view  of  Scone  Palace  and  pattern, 
Murray  tartan.  Lady’s  work-box,  with  a  view  of  Bal¬ 
moral  and  pattern.  Royal  Stuart  tartan.  Knitting-box, 
with  a  view  of  Melrose  Abbey  and  pattern,  Hunting 


Leuchars,  William,  38  Piccadilly — Inventor  and 
Manufacturer. 

Lady’s  dressing-case  of  walnut-wood,  the  exterior 
mounted  in  the  medueval  style,  in  pierced  solid  silver, 
enriched  with  gilt  knobs  and  pins,  and  relieved  with  can- 
nel  coal;  the  interior  fitted  with  massive  chased  silver 
tops,  parcel  gilt,  and  a  uew-pattern  of  swing  glass  in  a 
silver  frame. 

'1  his  dressing  case  is  represented  in  the  annexed  cut. 


Postage-stamp 


Stuart  tartan.  Cigar-case.  Needle-book, 
box.  Snuff-box,  inlaid  with  various  woods ;  snuff¬ 
box,  with  pattern,  Royal  Stuart  tartan ;  snuff-boxes  of 
partridge-wood  and  Amboyua-wood. 


30  Austin,  George,  G  &  7  St.  Andrew  Street,  Dublin— 
Manufacturer. 

Dressing  cases,  made  of  Irish  bog  yew,  from  the  county 
of  Kildare.  ^  The  silver  fittings  from  theSugeuure  mines, 
county  of  W  icklow.  Improved  silver-fitted  dressing-case. 

Coromandel  wood  writing  desk,  the  top  represents  a 
leopard  hunt,  and  the  front  a  tiger  hunt.  Coromandel 
wood  regency  desk,  inlaid  with  brass,  mother-of-pearl, 
and  different  coloured  shells. 

Russia  and  morocco  leather  writing-boxes,  and  cases. 
Morocco  leather  backgammon  boxes,  gilt,  varied  sizes, 
patterns,  and  colours.  Morocco  leather  despatch  box! 
Pocket  books,  brush  cases,  roll-up  dressing  cases,  &c. 

«_>7  Best,  Tuos.,  f)  St.  AfartfsRow,  Birmingham — 

Manufacturer. 

Gentleman1  s  fancy  leather  dressing-cases.  Russia 
leather  double  writing-case.  Ladies’  fancy  leather  work 
reticule  and  dressing-case  combined;  ladies’  reticules. 
Student  s  companion,  note-ease.  Ladies’  card-cases:  and 
wRh  tablet,  imitation  of  inlaid  tortoise-shell.  Gentlemen’s 
card  and  cigar  cases.  Ladies’ companions.  Pocket-books, 
aml  bi Hand  bankers  cases.  Spectacle-cases,  fancy  leather, 
vv  ntmg-desk. 


38  Haywood,  M.,  Birmingham - 
Fishing  tackle,  in  great  variety. 


-Manufacturer. 


39  Purdo.v,  Thomas,  68  Whitefriargate,  Hull—  Inventor 
,  ,  and  Manufacturer. 

Kegistored  travelling  bureau. 

S;lfot/  oiWamp,  combining  lantern  and  lamp. 
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Russell,  Robert,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Kent- 
Xn\entor  and  Manufacturer. 


m  i  iURimracturer. 
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- ?  vw, 

'  native  woods. 

Hollamby,  Henry,  Tonbridge  Wclls- 
Manufaeturer. 


aid 


“'"‘“S-'leak,  specimens  of  mosaic  ini, 

“d  which 


Leuchars*  Mediaeval  Dressing-case. 

Gentleman’s  dressing-case,  of  morocco  leather,  fitted 
with  silver  tops,  engraved  in  a  high  style  of  art. 

Travelling  tea-equipage  for  two  persons,  in  a  morocco 
ease.  Morocco  leather  despatch-box  writing-desk  r.f  a 
new  pattern,  with  a  registered  lock.  Morocco  leather 
sac  de  voyage,  reticule,  and  other  articles. 

-1.)  Mechi,  3.  3.,  4  Leadenhall  Street— Mann  fact  urer. 

Dressing-cases,  work-boxes,  writing-desks,  tea-chests, 
and  elegancies  for  presentation. 

An  ornamental  dressing-case  with  handsome  gildings  and 
e\  cry  requisite.  This  is  represented  in  the  cut  (p.  793. ) 

4b  Hurrell,  MR,  GG  1 T nmdsditch — Manufacturer. 
Models  of  English  oak  vats. 

47  Hike,  Joseph,  5  Skinner  Place,  Holloway— 

n  ,  .  Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Cabinet  work  °f  ebony,  inlaid  with  various  coloured 

pearls,  tortoise-shell,  &e.  Writing-desk  ornamented  with 
vanous  subjects  and  figures.  Inlaid  Regency  desk  'li- 

shell  &ek"bT?fn  f  t  Val'10l!S'Coloui-ed  Pearls,  tortoise- 
pillars,  &c  ^  C  °ct  C''USe'  toP  suPPOrted  by  four  pearl 

48  Dalton,  Tuos.,  85  Regent  Street— Inventor 

49  Lucas,  Francis,  9  St.  John’s  Street  Hoad 
Cler kenwell — Manufacturer. 

Solid  rosewood  improved  folding  wing  medicine  chest. 

50  Asprey,  Charles,  1G6  New  Boml  Street — Inventor 
T  ,.  ,  ,  Designer,  and  Manufacturer. 

Ladies  dressing-case,  in  a  specimen  of  rare  wood  sur- 

moimtcd  with  a  new  design,  descriptive  of  Neptune’s 
attributes,  and  a  shield  in  centre,  with  name  “Annie  ”  ju 

onnolu  enQVU1C!’  th°  whole  executed  in  chased  and  gilt 

,w  rv  lrv;srtW' fur  «"*"•<*»•>  ■»£ 

j  cilery,  Ac.  The  fittings  form  a  complete  sot  in  cut 
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glass,  with  massive  silver  tops,  each  bearing  the  same 
name.  A  set  of  ivory  brushes,  for  hair,  cloth,  and 
velvet,  and  a  pearl -mounted  shoe-lift,  poll  and  mouth 
glass,  all  bearing  the  same  name  in  relief.  Tho  cutlery 
and  other  instruments,  in  white  cornelian  handles, 
mounted  in  gold,  with  the  turquoise,  &c.,  representing 
the  “  Forget-me-not;”  and  the  linings  of  silk  velvet. 
Ibis  dressing-case,  with  the  inkstand  and  the  ebony 
casket  named  below,  are  represented  in  Plate  17,  p.  730. 

M  ritiug  desk  in  tortoiseshell  buhl,  worked  in  an 
original  design,  emblematical  of  falconry;  the  interior 
arranged  with  various  conveniences,  and  lined  with  sandal 
wood.  Blotting-book,  in  silk  velvet,  with  silk  liuings 
surmounted  with  a  new  design,  chased  and  gilt,  in  bold 
relief. 

Casket,  of  new  design,  in  gilt  ormolu,  and  chased, 
having  four  allegorical  figures  representing  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  with  a  rare  specimen  of  blood¬ 
stone,  cn  suite  with  the  blotting- book. 

Stand,  in  chased  ormolu,  surmounted  with  ink-glass  in 
artistic  vase,  with  two  figures  blowing  horns,  forming  a 
pen-rest  and  mounting  a  companion  blood-stone,  cn  suit < 
with  tho  preceding.  Represented  in  Plate  17,  page  730. 

Ebony  casket,  of  unique  design,  arranged  with  serpents 
upholding  a  choice  collection  of  antique  corals;  the  feet, 
handles,  key,  &c..  being  intricately  worked  out.  Re¬ 
presented  in  Plato  17,  page  730. 

Jewel  casket  or  cabinet,  finished  In  or-molu,  set  with 
malachite,  arranged  with  drawers  and  folding  t  fi  x  ,rs  ,  .ierced 
and  chased  m  relief.  This  jewel  cabinet  is  represented  in 
tho  annexed  cut  (p.  793). 

Casket  envelope  case,  in  chased  work,  gilt,  ornamented 
with  malachites,  in  pierced  engraved  mounts. 

Blotting-book  designed  and  mounted  en  suite.  Tnk- 
stand  and  card  and  pen  trays,  designed  and  mounted  en 
suite.  Tazza  candlesticks  and  taper  stand,  cn  suite. 

Indicator,  with  rotary  motion,  showing  tho  month,  the 
nays  ol  tho  week,  and  dates  at  one  view,  designed  and 
mounted  en  suite. 

Match  box,  designed  and  finished  cn  suite  Rbonv 
envelope  box,  conveniently  arranged  and  surmounted 
with  anew  design,  in  flat,  chased,  and  pierced  work,  gilt. 
Blotting-book,  mounted  and  finished  cn  suite  Writimr 
case,  in  red  Russia  leather,  with  inlaid  handle  and  patent 
lock,  engraved  and  gilt,  with  secret  dinner*.  &c. ' 

Plain  morocco  case,  or  carriage  basket,  combining  a 
di  ®ssillg  case,  with  silver  fittings,  gilt  inside,  looking-ghws 
cutlery,  &c.,  a  writing-case  fitted  with  stationery,  blotting- 
book  pen  and  paper  knife,  penholder,  pencil,  mper,  scis- 
so.is,  &.c->  a  1)0  *  w’th  sandwich  case,  liqueur  bottle  and 
wane  glass,  knife,  fork,  spoon,  &c.,  a  brush-case,  with  set 

°J22a!r  md  r;bS  comPlete'  11  jewel-case  completely 
aiiangtd,  secret  drawer  for  cash,  account  book,  and 
journal,  an  ink-box  with  patent  ink  and  light,  travs  &c 
arrangements  for  needlework,  netting,  and  crochet’ 
sketch  book  and  pencils. 

51  Johns,  George  E.,  3  Aldermaiibury — Designer  and 

Manufacturer. 

Toilot  box,  and  octagonal -shaped  work-box,  of  English 
design,  materials,  and  workmanship;  manufactured  of 
paper  and  embroidered  satin. 

52  Terrill,  John,  52  New  Bond  Street — 

Manufacturer. 

and°money.Writin8'de8k  recePtacl°  P^vate  papers 

53  Sturgeon,  Harriett,  180  High  llolbom— Producer 
\ase  of  flowers,  made  from  feathers,  by  an  amateur. 

',4a  ,  <'1'1Vr:'  J'  H”  Tunsialh  Staffordshire- Producer 
A  bailestma  and  chest  expander. 

55  Lancdale,  Edward  F.,  83  Upper  Thames  Street, 

.  and  52  frith  Street,  Soho — Manufacturer. 

,  Specimens  of  perfumes— extracts  of  milloffeurs  violets 
migmonette,  patchouly,  cassia,  heliotrope,  jasmin,  IK,,,’ 

"  -mge,  and  lavender.  Samples  of  “  essential ’oil  of 


brandy,”  “oil  of  pears.”  and  “oil  <>r  . . 

distillation,  flavouring  confectionery,  a nd'^unn’  '  !'* 
verages.  summer  b0. 

56  Down,  John,  Moat  ltow,  Birmmjham-D^^. 

r  and  Manufacturer. 

5Vax  fruit.  Table  of  original  design  and  manufacture. 

57  Stirling,  C.  M.,  Kippenross,  Dunblane,  Scotland— 

Designer. 

Impressions  of  single  leaves  by  means  of  lamn-hkelr 

•  Arthur,  Mary  S.,  Glasgow — Producer 

Vase  of  artificial  flowers. 


59  Jackson,  Elizabeth,  East  Dank  Street,  South, 

Inventor  aud  Producer. 

Delicate  vase  of  artificial  flowers  ;  the  solo  invention 
anil  work  of  the  exhibitor,  a  fisherman's  wife. 

60  1  ERR V,  J.,  1  and  2  l  ictorui  Place,  Ramsgate _ 

Producer. 

Vase  of  shell  flowers. 

61  Temple,  Emily,  4(3  Connaught  Terrace— Producer. 
Wax  flowers  and  foliage  modelled  from  nature. 

62  Sudden,  Horras,  &  Co.,  12  Aldcnnanbunj — 

Manufacturers. 

i  A1rtlflcW  fl,,won5  Feathers  for  ladies’  bonnets,  and 
head-dresses  of  British  manufacture. 


63 


Strickland,  Maria,  8  New  Bond  Street — 
Manufacturer, 
i  be  \  ictoria  Regia,"  in  its  various  stages  of  develop¬ 
ment,  w  ith  each  side  of  leaf  modelled  to  nature.  Roses, 
all  copies  from  nature.  Opal  vase,  filled  with  various 
Rowers  Cut  glass  vase,  with  flowers.  Model  of  the 
night-blowmg  Cereus  and  other  Cacti.  Variety  of  orclii 
daceous  plants,  &e. 

[  I  he  1  tetona  regia  is  a  water-lily  of  extraordinary  beauty, 
inhabiting  the  still  rivers  of  tropical  America,  where  its 
suds  aie  eaten  like  maize.  It  first  produced  its  flowers 
at  Chatsworth,  in  1849.  They  occupy  two  days  in  fully 
unfolding,  and  are  deliciously  fragrant.  The  leaves  are 
so  buoyant  as  to  be  capable  of  bearing  tho  weight  of  a 
full-grown  man  and  boy  when  standing  on  them. — J.  L.] 

64  Slaugiian,  Elizabeth,  37  Gloucester  Terraco, 
Ouyuujh  Street  Hoctd — Producer. 

Round  shade  filled  with  roses,  imitated  in  wax,  in  an 
alabaster  vase,  entwined  with  wild  and  bower  roses. 

r  our  shades,  w  ith  national  motto  in  Forget-me-nots  and 
rose-buds,  modelled  in  wax;  intended  to  be  placed  round 
the  largo  shade  of  roses. 

6t>  Kiddiford,  Jane,  14  Conic;/  Street ,  Westminster — 
Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Group  of  hand-cut  rice-paper  flowers. 

66  Randolph,  Wilhelm  in  a,  55  Marsham  Street, 

.  Westminster — Producer, 

i  pecimens  ol  plants  and  cut  flowers,  copied  from  na¬ 
me  prepared  with  feathers  of  various  hues,  w  ithout  dye 
or  tinting;  by  an  amateur. 


u  1  ursey,  W.  PI.,  14  Spring  Street,  Sussex  Gardens, 
t  -x  ,  •  Paddington — Producer, 

mi  at  ions  of  flowers,  cut  in  vegetables,  and  chemically 
preserved,  for  garnish. 

68^  Gox,  John,  Georgie  Mills,  KdinbUrgh — Manufacturer. 

•Samples  of  refined  sparkling  gelatine  of  various  kinds, 
and  glue.  ° 

I  <iii  of  safety  swimming  stockings,  and  safety  sw  ini- 
ming  swan;  to  assist  persons  in  escaping  from  shipwreck. 
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G9  Bhrcii  &  Son,  32  Platt  Terrace,  St.  Pancrcis — 
Manufacturers. 

An  assortment  of  lead  pencils. 


70  Mintorn,  John  H.  IIoratio,  Elizabeth,  and 
Rebecca,  36  Soho  Square — Designers  and  Manu¬ 
facturers. 

Flowers  modelled  in  wax,  showing  their  applicability 
as  ornaments  for  the  drawing-room,  &c. 

Rare  and  curious  botanical  specimens  modelled  in  wax 
from  life,  showing  their  growing  state,  and  exhibiting 
the  varieties  and  phases  of  their  existence. 


7  1  Maguire,  Wm.  John,  5  Chenics  Street,  Bedford 
Square — Man  u  facturer. 

Flowers  made  from  dyed  feathers,  used  for  decoration. 


72  Hoskixgs,  Ann,  7  Langthorn  Place,  Stratford 
— Manufacturer. 

Basket  of  wax  fruit.  Dishes  of  wax  pastry  and  vege¬ 
tables. 


73  Gattt,  Augustine  &  Gasparo,  28  Bridge  Bond, 
Lambeth ;  and  20  Coppice  Bow,  Clcrkenwcll — 
Designers  and  Manufacturers. 

Artificial  cluster  of  sweet  peas,  made  from  white 
muslin  and  velvet,  each  piece  shaded  separately. 

Flowers  marie  of  paper,  and  preparations  for  the  same. 

Patterns  of  articles  used  in  making  artificial  flowers 
of  British  manufacture,  comprising  every  colour  and  de¬ 
scription  of  material,  and  showing  the  same  both  before 
and  after  being  made  up  into  flowers. 

7-1  Foster,  Son,  &  Duncum,  16  Wigmore  Street — 

Man  uf actu  rers . 

Various  specimens  of  the  principal  articles  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  flowers.  Specimens  of  artificial 
flowers,  in  the  different  stages  illustrative  of  the  manufac¬ 
ture;  in  vases;  and  arranged  as  ornaments  for  the  head 
dress,  &c.  Specimens  of  ostrich  feathers.  Muff  and 
tippet,  manufactured  from  the  paddy  or  marabout  feather. 


7  5  Ewart,  Henrietta,  Bath  Place,  New  Load,  and 
Ampthill  Square,  Hampstead  Boad — Manufacturer. 
Vases  of  wax  flowers  and  plants. 

76  Pope,  IV.,  Bridge  Street,  Exeter — Manufacturer. 
Various  specimens  of  felt,  See. 


77  Dorvell,  Elizabeth,  199  Oxford  Street— 

Inventor. 

Wax  flowers  for  ornaments,  exhibited  for  tinting  and 
modelling. 

78  CitlSHOLME,  Emma,  29  Edward  Street, 

Hampstead  Boad — Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  wax  flowers. 


79  Lemare,  .Tank  Clara,  11  Cowley  Ten-ace, 

North  Bnxton — Manufacturer. 

Sheets  of  wax  for  modelling  flowers.  The  raw  mate¬ 
rial,  in  three  different  stages.  Also,  a  small  group  of 
flowers,  showing  the  application  of  the  waxen  sheets. 


80  Fisher,  Joseph,  3  Cripplcgatc  Buildings— 

Manufacturer. 

Hawthorn  or  May-tree,  and  other  British  manufactured 
artificial  flowers. 

81  Harding  &  Standfast,  83  1 Litton  Garden — 

Inventors. 

Bonnet  made  of  feathers,  uniting  warmth  and  light¬ 
ness,  and  being  at  the  same  time  porous  and  waterproof. 
Artificial  flowers  of  English  manufacture. 


Jones,  Isabella  B.,  22  St.  George's  Boad, 
(  Netting  If  HI — Modeller. 

Group  of  wax  flowers,  from  nature. 


83  Callow  &  Son,  Park  Lane — Manufacturers. 
A  variety  of  gig  whips. 


84  Skill,  Rebecca,  79  Wancick  Street,  Pimlico — 

Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  wax  flowers.  These  are  composed  of  che¬ 
mical  substances,  resisting  rough  treatment,  and  enduring 
for  a  length  of  time.  Basket  of  flowers;  vase  containing 
a  boucpiet;  and  a  glass  dish  with  water  and  plant.  Spe¬ 
cimens  of  the  materials  employed. 

Three  rustic  ornaments  in  gutta  percha. 

85  Miers,  W.  J.,  15  Lamb's  Conduit  Passage,  Bed  Lion 

Square — Mann  factu  rers. 

Specimens  of  ornamental  letters. 


86  Fielder,  Wm.  E.,  10  Upper  Portland  Place, 
1 1  dndsworth  Boad — Maker. 

Group  of  wax  flowers. 


87  Hool,  Mary — Producer. 

Flowers  made  of  feathers. 


87a  Going,  J.,  &  Co.,  Clonmel,  Ireland — Manufacturers. 
Palo  yellow  and  white  soap,  exhibited  for  quality. 


88  Stanton,  Mart,  19  Noel  Street,  Islington 
Manufacturer. 

Wax  flowers,  in  vases. 


89  Edwards,  Thomas  Jeyes,  21  King  Street,  Holborn 
Manufacturer. 

Various  dressing  cases. 


90  Brien,  C.,  Dublin — Manufacturer. 

Clarified  tallow  candles. 


91  Dixon,  George,  1  &  2  Upper  Erne  Street,  Dublin-  ■ 

Manufacturer. 

Improved  composite  candles.  Improved  mould  (tallow) 
candles,  with  waxed  wicks.  Household  soap. 

92  Morrell,  Joseph,  Darlington  High  Bow ,  Durham — 

Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Marbled  tallow  candles,  which  burn  without  snuffing, 
and  emit  an  agreeable  perfume  during  combustion. 

93  Gai.ton,  Mary  Ann,  56  Upper  Charlotte  Street, 

Fitzroy  Square ,  and  26  Hermes  Street,  Pentonville — 
Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Sofrano  standard  rose-tree,  mignionetto.  Modelled  in 
wax. 

94  Mitchell,  Graham  Alexander,  Whitburn, 

Lin! ithgowsh ire — Producer  and  I nventor. 

Samples  of  vinegar,  with  a  specimen  of  the  plant  which 
produces  it. 

Specimens  of  mineral  candles. 

Specimens  of  a  chemical  composition  for  preserving 
houses  from  damp. 

9  5  J  ones,  W.  Henry,  Rev.,  51.  A.,  Queen’s  College,  Oxford , 
and  Chaileg,  near  Lewes,  Sussex — Inventor  and 
Patentee. 

The  acolyte;  or  patent  safety  candle-cap.  The  use  of 
this  instrument  with  lighted  candles,  while  increasing 
the  light  and  lessening  the  consumption,  serves  to  pre¬ 
vent.  the  waste  and  discomfort  occasioned  by  their 
swaling  or  guttering,  and  overflowing,  in  draughts  or 
motion.  1  ho  acolyte  is  also  available  for  carrying  a 
shade. 

The  invention  consists  in  the  combination  of  a  “  cap” 
of  metal  (as  a  heat-conducting  substance)  regulating  the 
supply  to  the  wick,  with  a  “guide”  of  glass  (as  a  non- 
conductor  of  heat)  maintaining  its  perpendicularity  with - 
out  communicating  heat  so  as  to  melt  the  lower  part  of 
the  candle ;  us  exhibited  in  the  cuts  on  the  next  page  in 
ele.vation  and  section. 
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In  the  commoner  descriptions,  suitable  for  dipped 
candles,  a  lining  of  plaster  cf  Paris  is  substituted  for  the 
glass. 

The  acolyte  thus  formed,  placed  on  a  lighted  candle, 
descends  by  its  own  weight  as  the  candle  burns,  and  may 
be  used  with  the  last  remnant  of  a  candle  by  the  aid  of 
a  save-all  of  suitable  size  for  it  to  pass  over. 


Jones's  Intent  Acolyte. 


9G  Kirby,  Beard,  &  Co.,  DepSt,  Cannon  Shirt,  City 
■ — Manufacturers. 

Pins,  the  head  and  shaft  being  all  of  one  piece.  Mann 
factured  at  Gloucester. 

Needles;  having  pierced  eyes ;  and  fishhooks,  suited  for 
home  or  abroad,  for  river  or  sea  fishing.  Manufactured 
at  Crendon,  Buckinghamshire. 

97  Sandkll,  E.,  Ptdncg-  Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 
Odoriferous  lighters,  for  igniting  tapers,  lamps,  Sec., 

and  refreshing  the  atmosphere  of  sick-chambers,  nurse¬ 
ries,  smoking-rooms,  &c. 

98  Lewis,  Miss,  Walthamstow,  Essex. 
Paper-cuttings  executed  with  scissors. 

99  Hale,  W.  S.,  73  Queen  Street  -Manufacturer. 
Specimen  of  stearic  acid,  and  of  the  tallow  from  which 

it  is  made.  Candles,  manufactured  from  stearic  acid, 
hard,  and  not  aifected  by  the  heat  of  any  climate. 
Composite  candles,  made  from  stearic  acid  of  tallow  and 
cocoa-nut  oil.  Boxes  of  night  lights. 

[Upwards  of  two  million  five  hundred  thousand  poods 
of  tallow  are  annually  imported  into  Great  Britain  from 
Russia  alone,  which  are  devoted  to  the  manufacture  of 
soap  and  candles.  Tallow  candles,  together  with  the 
more  costly  articles,  wax  and  spermaceti  candles,  have 
been  to  a  large  extent  re-placed  by  stearine  candles.  To 
M.  Gay  Lussac  is  due  the  credit  of  the  application  of 
philosophic  chemistry  in  this  instance  to  the  humbler 
affairs  of  life.  Stearine  is  prepared  by  repurifying 
tallow  by  means  of  lime,  and  then  acting  on  the  com¬ 
pound  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  then  compressed 
by  hydraulic  force,  which  expels  the  oily  constituents 
of  the  tallow,  and  leaves  behind  a  hard  semi  crystal¬ 
line  substance;  this  is  fused  and  run  into  moulds,  and 
is  then  fit  for  use  in  the  candle  manufacture.  A 
peculiar  kind  of  wick  is  commonly  used  in  candles  made 
of  this  substance,  and  they  do  not  require  snuffing. 
Arsenious  acid  was  formerly,  and  may  possibly  still  be, 
introduced  into  stearine  candles,  with  a  view  of  pro¬ 
moting  their  solidification. — R.  E.] 

100  Rogers  &  Co.,  137  Strand. 

Baby-jumper. 


101  Bell,  It.,  16  Basing  Lane— Manufacturer. 
Samples  of  improved  fusees. 

102  Gower,  T.,  Gun  Lane,  St.  Stephen's,  Noncich- 

Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Lemonade,  prepared  from  vegetable  substances. 

1 03  Graham,  Lemon,  &  Co.,  Producers. 

Specimens  of  the  process  of  the  manufacture  of 

lozenges  and  comfits,  from  the  raw  material  to  Un¬ 
finished  state. 

Samples  of  confectionery.  Samples  of  plain,  fancy 
double  strong,  and  medicated  lozepges,  &c. 

104  Boland,  Patrick,  1 38  Cupel  Street,  Dublin— 

Manufacturer. 

Various  sorts  of  biscuits  and  cakes. 


105  Thwaites,  A.  &  It.,  &  Co.,  57  Cpper  Sachille 

Shirt,  DubUn ;  and  St.  Albans  Place,  Ifuynuirkct 
— Inventors  and  Manufacturers. 

Soda  water  "single,”  and  "double.”  Introduced  in 
lSioo,  by  the  late  Robert  Perceval,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Professor 
of  Chemistry  iu  the  University  of  Dublin. 

1 06  Wotherspoon,  James,  &  Co.,  Glasgow — 

Manufacturers. 

Peppermint,  lemon,  rose,  musk,  lavender,  ginger,  and 
cayenne  lozenges;  comfits,  almonds,  carraways,  and  Scotch 
mixtures,  made  by  patent  machinery  driven  by  steam 
power. 

107  Huntley  &  Palmer,  King's  Load,  Reading— 

Manufacturers. 

Various  fancy  biscuits,  made  by  steam  machinery;  tlie 
biscuits  being  mixed,  rolled,  cut  out,  and  conveyed  to  the 
ovens  without  kneading  the  dough,  as  in  the  ordinary 
way.  _ _ 

108  Leale  Sc  Albrecht,  4  Lichfield  Street,  Soho — 

Designers  and  Manufacturers. 
Confectioners’  cake  moulds,  in  three  parts,  each  formed 
from  a  single  sheet  of  copper.  Cake  and  jelly  moulds  of 
different  designs.  Jelly  mould,  designed  and  registered 
by  Messrs.  McManus,  Temple,  and  Reynolds. 

109  Beck:.  Wm.  Cordon,  20  Market  Street,  Edinburgh— 

Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Samples  of  lozenges  and  other  confections,  &c. 

1  10  Wilkes,  A.,  (i  Little  Winchester  Street, 

London  B  all. 

Savoy  cake  ornamented  with  sugar. 

110a  Lucas,  G. — Manufacturer. 

Lozenges  and  other  comfits. 

1 1 1  Tidmarsh,  It.,  3  Jamaica  Row,  Bermondsey — 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Aromatic  cachons,  a  small  silvered  pill  or  comfit,  for 
producing  an  agreeable  warmth  and  flavour. 

Aromatic  pantiles,  for  smoking, 
hum  igati  ng  pastilos. 

1  12  Gunter,  Richard,  Motcomb  Street,  and  Lowndes 
Street,  Belgrave  Square — Manufacturer. 
Specimens  of  bride-cakes. 

1  13  Hubbard,  H.  B.,  Raker  Street,  Enfield — 
Manufacturer. 

Gingerbread  nuts  and  gingerbread,  said  to  keep  for 
years. _ 

1  14  Schooling,  Henry,  7  North  Side,  Bethnal  Green 
Manufacturer. 

Jujubes,  of  various  flavours,  and  crystallized.  Pastiles, 
mixed  and  ornamental  confectionery.  Chocolate  sticks, 
drops,  and  cakes.  Gelatine  for  printing,  wrapping,  and 
various  other  purposes. 
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]  15  Warrick  Brothers,  3  Qarlick  Hill— 
Manufacturers. 

Jujubes,  lozenges,  and  other  confectionery. 

1 16  Vise,  Richard,  10  King  Street,  Borough — 

Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

A  bride-cake,  ornamented  with  sugar  icing  by  piping. 

117  Burton,  H.,  Hampstead- — Producer. 

British  insects,  preserved. 

118  Richards,  R.,  21  Tmbrulge  Place,  Few  Rowl  - 

Manufacturer. 

Various  fishing  nets. 

1 19  Keogh.  Henry,  22  Gilbert  Street,  Grosvenor  Square- 

Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Composition  set  of  dessert  ornaments  of  eight  pieces, 
in  white  and  gold.  Composition  centre  table  ornaments 
in  white  and  gold. 

170  Farr Ki, I.,  Richard  H.,  3f>  Lambs  Conduit  Street 
Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Tabic  ornaments  for  confectioners  in  plaster  of  Paris, 
gilt.  Locomotive  engine  in  wax.  Church  in  wax,  on  a 
rock.  Palm  tree  and  elephant,  on  a  rock,  and  giraffes,  in 
grained  sugar. 

121  Spratt,  Isaac,  1  Brook  Street,  Hanover  Square  — 
Proprietor. 

The  game  of  “  cockamaroo,”  improved.  Model  lmy- 
cart. 


the  hand,  not  at  the  object  intended  to  be  struck,  but 
into  the  air  with  a  revolving  motion,  to  a  height  of  CO 
or  80  feet,  from  which  it  descends  upon  the  object  to 
which  it  had  been  directed  with  the  force  of  a  falling 
body,  which  is  generally,  in  the  case  of  this  weapon,  suf¬ 
ficient  to  disable,  if  not  to  kill,  whilst  it  is  exceedingly 
difficult  to  watch  its  course  and  avoid  the  blow. — W.  H.] 

Registered  duplex  iron  rest  for  a  turning  latlio,  on  a 
new  principle. 

13  1  Holland,  Henry,  Darwin  Street,  Birmingham — 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Umbrella  frame;  Holland’s  patent  perlevis,  expanded; 
weight,  when  covered,  9  ounces.  This  frame  shows  the 
action  under  the  pressure  of  wind.  The  perlevis  ribs, 
showing  their  elasticity ;  card,  showing  processes  of 
manufacture ;  parasol  perlevis  frames. 

132  Stears,  S.,  Brigg ate,  Leeds — Manufacturer. 

The  “Princess  Royal”  parasol. 

133  Wilson  &  Matheson,  Candleriggs  Street,  Glasgow — 

Manufacturers. 

New  portable  umbrellas,  which  can  be  folded  up  and 
put  into  a  small  bag,  and  the  handle  used  as  a  walking- 
stick.  _ 

1 34  W addington  Si  Sons,  1  Coleman  Street — 

Manufacturers. 

Patent  perlevis  parasols  and  umbrellas. 


1  22  Montanari,  Augusta,  29  Upper  Charlotte  Street, 
Fitzrog  Square — Manufacturer. 

Model  wax  dolls,  the  hair  being  inserted  into  the  head, 
eyelashes,  and  eyebrows,  and  varying  in  size,  &o. 


1 23  Lascf.lles,  J.  W.,  Licer/wol  -Producer. 
Model  of  Mansion-house.  Flies  for  fishing. 


124  Bouchet,  A.,  7+  Baker  Street,  Port  man  Square  - 
Producer. 

^  Animated  and  musical  tableau,  representing  the  Great 
Exhibition  and  people  of  all  nations.  Panoptic  polvrama. 
Evening  games.  Knight  in  armour,  complete,  with  horse 
caparisoned.  Armorial  trophies  and  Saracen  armour. 
Balloon.  Various  mechanical  toys.  Dolls  and  shops. 

1  25  Black  more,  Mary,  1  Rosoman’  $  Buildings ,  Islington 
Green — Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

,  Artificial  flower-plant,  formed  of  beads  strung  on  wire; 
intended  as  an  ornament  for  the  drawing-room. 

123  Spurin,  E.  C.,  37  Few  Bond  Street — Designer. 

Mechanical  toy  model  of  an  English  farm,  with  figures, 
throslung-macliine,  windmill,  Ac.,  in  action. 

Gulliver  in  Lilliput.”  Modelled  by  A.  Fleishmann, 
ol  Sonneberg,  near  Coburg. 

127  Lucas,  Henry,  8  Broad  Court,  Long  Acre — 

Manufacturer. 

1  regressive  garden  rocking-horse. 

128  Dear,  John  Cox,  191  Bishopsgate  'Without — 

,  Manufacturer. 

Rocking-horse  of  wood,  carved  and  shaped,  with  leather 
trappings  and  saddle  to  shift  for  boy  or  girl.  Walking- 
sticks,  carved.  b 


1  29  Short,  J.,  Wallington,  Surrey • — Manufacturer. 
Essential  oils  of  peppermint  and  lavender. 

1 30  Beaney,  Thomas,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea — 
Manufacturer. 

ssortment  of  arrows,  inlaid  by  machinery,  with  foreign 
woods  of  various  colours. 

A  kilee  or  boomeraug,  similar  to  that  used  by  the 
natives  of  Australia. 

[  I  he  boomerang,  or  woomerang,  is  a  weapon  of  offence, 
used  by  the  aboriginal  Australian.  It  is  thrown  from 


135  Slark,  William,  67  Burlington  Arcade — 

Manufacturer. 

Improved  umbrellas.  Lady’s  parasol  driving  whip, 
made  of  ground  rattan,  very  elastic;  life-preservers, 
whips,  &c.  Lady’s  riding-whip  made  of  India-rubber, 
mounted  with  gold  and  turquoise.  Penang  sword-cane. 
Steel  foil  covered  with  leather,  forming  a  weapon  of  de¬ 
fence.  Improved  spare  driving  whip  thongs.  Ladies’  and 
gentlemen’s  riding  whips  of  improved  mountings,  sorted. 
Railway  calls  and  dog  whips. 

136  Sangstkr,  Wm.  &  John,  140  Regent  Street — 

Manufacturers  and  Patentees. 

New  patent  parasol,  so  constructed  that  it  can  bo  closed 
by  a  slight  pressure  of  the  finger.  The  application  of 
feathers  as  an  ornament  to  parasols.  Parasols  covered 
with  rich  embroidered  satins  and  guipure  lace,  carved 
ivory  handles  inlaid  with  gold  and  enamelled.  Specimens 
of  alpaca  as  applied  to  parasols  and  umbrellas — a  new 
material,  said  to  be  more  durable  than  silk.  Holland’s 
patent  light  silk  umbrella. 

137  Better,  John  &  William,  122  Choapsidc — 

Manufacturers. 

Brown  walking  parasol.  Brown  glacd  silk  parasol, 
with  jointed  handle.  Satin  registered  parasol;  and  a 
variety  of  others  with  ivory  handles. 

138  Mitchell,  J.,  Stonehaven,  Scotland — Producer. 

A  variety  of  small  wares. 

139  Ogleby,  Chas.,  &  Co.,  Paradise  Street,  Lambeth — 

Manufacturer. 

ltefincd  spermaceti  in  block,  moulded  in  ornamental 
form.  Stearo-margaric  acid  in  block,  similarly  moulded. 
Candles  manufactured  from  these  articles. 

140  Meyers,  Barnett,  18  Crtdohcd  Friars — 

Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  ash,  oak,  blackthorn,  crab,  maple,  clierry 
box,  and  of  English  oak,  in  their  natural  state.  The 
same  manufactured  into  walking  sticks. 

Ratans,  imported  from  India,  as  from  Calcutta,  Singa¬ 
pore,  Penang,  Batavia.  The  same  manufactured  into 
umbrella  and  parasol  cane  ribs  for  milliners’  use,  cap¬ 
makers,  whip  and  chair-makers,  and  brush-makers.  A 
basket  made  of  cane.  A  chair  made  of  cane. 
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Carolina  reeds  from  America;  also  reeds  from  Spain, 
&c.  Canes  from  China,  viz.,  white  bamboos,  black 
bamboos,  whangees,  doghead  canes,  fluted  bamboos,  jam- 
bees  ;  from  Singapore,  viz.,  small  ground  ratans,  largo 
ground  rattans,  malaccas  and  dragons.  Mottled  bamboo 
fishing-rods,  and  jungle  bamboo  from  Calcutta.  Canes 
from  Manilla. 

Sticks  from  the  British  West  Indies,  viz.,  suple  jacks, 
pimentas,  cabbage  plants,  orange,  lemon,  coflee,  Indian 
briers.  A  case  of  mounted  canes  in  ivory,  silver,  gold, 
horn,  &c. 

A  chimney-sweeping  machine,  made  of  malacca  canes. 
Hunting  whips,  made  of  malacca  and  other  canes. 

A  specimen  of  English  watted  crab,  carved  very  cu¬ 
riously.  Sword  sticks  and  canes.  Dart  sticks  and  canes. 
Protectors.  Portable  stools.  Registered  mitred  hook 
canes.  Spring  guard  sword-sticks. 

[Ratans  and  bamboo  canes  arc  the  products  of  very 
different  kinds  of  plants;  the  former  being  stems  of  spe¬ 
cies  of  palms,  the  latter  of  gigantic  grasses.  Both  are 
furnished  from  tropical  Asia.  Ratans,  dragons,  and 
Penang  lawyers  are  stems  of  various  species  of  Calamus, 
climbing  palms  which  hang  from  tree  to  tree  like  ropes,  in 
the  dense  forests  of  the  tropics,  and  bear  beautiful  pin¬ 
nated  leaves.  Bamboos  and  whanghees  are  the  stems  of 
various  species  of  Bambu&a,  enormous  arborescent  grasses 
that  grow  to  a  height  of  from  50  to  GO  feet.  The  joints 
of  these  stems  are  exactly  of  the  nature  of  the  knots  on 
tho  stalks  of  European  grasses.  Reeds  are  also  from 
grasses,  especially  the  Arundo  donax  (Spanish  reed).  Pi¬ 
mentos  are  the  wood  of  Eugenia  pimento,  the  Jamaica 
pepper  tree. — E.  F.] 

141  Lewis  &  Allenby,  193,  195,  ami  197  Regent  Street 
— Designers  and  Proprietors. 

Parasol  of  novel  construction,  invented  by  J.  Owen, 
and  registered:  its  advantages  are  lightness  and  elegance 
(twelve  very  fine  ribs,  with  stretchers  proportionately 
small,  being  used,  instead  of  t  ho  old  number  of  eight  of 
the  usual  thickness),  and  the  new  application  of  a  pinked 
lining. 

Parasol,  exhibiting  the  application  of  coverings  of  Irish 
guipure  hice,  mado  at  Clones,  under  tho  superintendence 
of  Mrs.  Hand. 

Brocaded  ribbons,  designed  by  A.  J.  Lewis,  manufac¬ 
tured  at  Coventry. 


142  Linton,  W.,  Bel  ie — Producer. 

An  assortment  of  fishing  tackle. 


1  48  Carpenter,  John,  59  Church  Street,  Old  Kent  Road 

— Producer. 

Walking-sticks,  cut  out  of  branches  of  trees  of  various 
descriptions  and  of  natural  growth,  carved  and  engraved 
by  an  aged  gardener,  his  tools  being  his  pruning  knife  and 
a  file  for  finishing  off. 


144  Torter,  W.,  Northampton — Producer. 

Hocking  boat. 

145  Preston,  Richard,  37  Highbury  Vale,  Islington — 

Manufacturer. 

Walking-stick,  manufactured  from  root  of  hornbean 
(the  Carpinus  betulus,  an  amentaceous  tree.) 


1 40  Boss,  Isaac  Abraiiam,  G  Bury  Street — Inventor, 
Patentee,  and  Manufacturer. 

A  new  patent  parasol.  By  means  of  a  new  arrange¬ 
ment  it  is  opened  or  shut  in  an  easy  manner. 

Travelling  umbrella,  with  connected  folding  handle, 
for  the  convenience  of  packing  in  a  portmanteau.  Skele¬ 
ton  frame,  uncovered.  Stiletto  and  frame. 

Flush  inlaid  spring  umbrella  frame,  with  novel  fasten- 
ing  of  ribs,  stretchers,  open  cap,  &c.,  avoiding  rivets. 


Skeleton  frame  of  tho  patent  parasol,  intended  to  e.x 
hibit  the  application  of  its  principles  of  construction  to 
various  designs. 

All  made  in  metallic  ribs,  German  silver,  and  other 
tubing. 

147  Hargrave,  Harrison,  &  Co.,  13  Wood  Street, 
Chcnpside-  Inventors  and  Manufacturers. 
Registered  cycloidal  parasols ;  the  projecting  points  of 
other  parasols  are  avoided:  an  increased  shade  is  afforded 
with  a  smaller  and  lighter  frame-work. 


148  Evans,  I.,  &  Co.,  10  Wood  Street,  Chcnpside 

— Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  parasols. 

149  Foster,  Porter,  A  Co.,  47  Hood  Street,  ChaijcV: 

— Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  parasols. 

150  Mi  ir,  Peter,  Archer’s  Hall,  Edinhurgh- 

Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  Views,  arrows,  &c.,  manufactured  of  Italian 
yew,  English  and  Irish  bog  yew,  Scotch  yew.  snake  wood, 
palm,  fustic  wnshaba,  lance,  and  Canadian  elm. 


151  IIore,  Walter,  Harperstovn,  Taghmm,  County 

Wexford,  Ireland — Inventor. 

Trigger  to  a  long  bow,  larger  than  the  lock  of  a  pistol. 

152  Parkins,  T.,  C<  rlide  Manufacturer. 
Fish-hooks,  artificial  Hies,  minnows,  &c. 


153  Rowell,  J.,  Carlisle — Manufacturer. 

A  four-joint  fishing-rod,  with  hollow  butt,  two  tops, 
and  appendages  for  trout-fisliing:  with  specimens  of  raw 
materials  for  making.  Fish-hooks  in  tho  various  stages 
of  manufacture,  from  the  raw  material.  Artificial  flies 
for  salmon  and  trout  fishing.  A  variety  of  tackle  for 
angling,  with  tho  minnow  and  other  baits,  for  trout  and 
pike,  or  jack. 

154  Nicholas,  Martha,  58  Castle  Sired,  Carlisle— 

Inveutor  and  Manufacturer. 

Case  of  artificial  flies  and  baits  used  in  angling.  Exhi¬ 
bited  for  superiority  of  workmanship,  and  near  resem¬ 
blance  to  nature. 

155  Tiie  Northumberland  Patent  Twine,  Rote,  and 

Net  Company,  Ncxcnstl  -upon- Tyne — Manufac¬ 
turers. 

Samples  of  herring,  trout,  and  mackerel  nets,  braided 
or  meshed  by  machinery;  of  twines,  made  and  spun  la 
machinery;  of  fishing  strings  aud  lines;  and  ol  rope, 
spun-yarn,  marline,  &c. 

[The  following  Statistics  of  the  Herring  and  Cod  Fish¬ 
eries  are  drawn  up  by  Mr.  John  Millers,  General  Inspector 
of  Fisheries  in  Scotland,  aud  communicated  by  Captain 
Washington,  R.N.,  F.R.S.  The  official  Report  of  the 
Herring  and  Cod  Fisheries  on  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain, 
for  the  year  1849,  affords  the  following  statistics,  which 
may  serve  to  show  the  importance  of  this  branch  ol 
national  industry. 

Number  of  vessels  aud  boats  employed  14,098 
Tonnage  ......  214,838 

Number  of  men  and  boys  in  tho  boats  59,792 
Number  of  persons  employed  curing, 

packing,  exporting,  &c.  .  .  .  4G,254 

Grand  total  to  whom  the  fishery 
gives  employment  .  .  .  106,040 

Wages  of  men  vary  from  12s.  to  1 5s.  a  week.  Value 
of  a  first-class  open  boat  complete,  100/.;  with  25  nets 
complete,  100/.;  set  of  lines,  23/.:  total  223/. 
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The  capital  embarked  in  tko  fisheries  is  as  follows: — 

Value  of  boats,  nets,  and  Hues  era-  £. 

ployed  .....  1,189,090 

Capital  embarked  equal  to  one 
year’s  produce  .  .  .  •  2,191,325 

Capital  invested  on  shore  in  curing 
places,  &c.  .  •  •  •  2,191,325 

Value  of  81,791  tons  of  shipping,  at 
01.  per  ton,  employed  in  carrying  736,119 


Grand  total  invested 


6,307,859 


Except  in  short  spaces  the  herring  fishery  is  prosecuted 
around  the  whole  coasts  of  England  and  Scotland.  The 
length  of  the  season  varies,  but  may  be  considered  from 
the  middle  of  May  to  the  beginning  of  March. 

The  produce  of  the  herring  fishery  in 

1849  was,  in  barrels  .  .  .1,151,979 

The  produce  of  the  cod  fishery  was  .  381,778 

Total  produce  in  barrels  .  .  1,533,757 

Computed  weight,  allowing  seven  barrels  to  the  ton, 
219,108  tons. 

Local  consumption  and  homo  market  dispose  of 
1,093,501  barrels. 

Foreign  consumption,  440,256  barrels. 

Price  of  cured  fish  20s.  a  barrel,  chiefly  consumed  by 
the  poor. 

Estimated  average  value  of  the  fish  caught,  2,191,325?. 

Largest  number  of  fish  taken  at  one  haul,  120  barrels. 
A  single  boat  in  one  season  has  caught  1,000  barrels,  and 
nightly  spreads  nets  to  the  extent  of  21,000  square 
yards.  A  crew  of  eight  men  in  the  cod  fishery  use 
7,680  yards  of  line  with  6,400  hooks. 

The  quantity  of  netting  set  each  night  (for  five  nights 
each  week)  and  hauled  every  morning  was  94,916,5S4 
square  yards,  equal  to  19,640  acres,  or  to  36  square 
miles.  These  nets  when  set  extend  over  a  space  of  about 
6,000  lineal  miles,  and  are,  therefore,  from  seven  to  nine 
yards  deep  in  the  sea.  The  boats  daily  traverse  about 
ten  times  the  above  space  in  proceeding  to  the  fishing 
ground,  setting  and  hauling  the  nets,  and  then  returning 
to  port.  Thus  in  one  week  the  distance  sailed  by  the 
British  herring  and  cod  boats  exceed  300,000  miles. 

The  length  of  fishing-lines  and  buoy-ropes  daily  used 
is  36,313,706  yards,  or  20,632  miles,  which  would  nearly 
reach  round  the  globe. 

In  the  district  of  Wick,  Caithness,  the  netting  daily  set 
and  hauled  by  800  boats  would  extend  in  a  straight  line 
to  about  590  miles,  or  would  reach  from  Caithness  to  the 
island  of  Heligoland.  Yet  on  this  coast,  for  12  miles  in 
extent,  there  are  only  three  small  tidal  harbours,  in¬ 
accessible  at  low  water  or  with  an  easterly  gale,  and 
distant  50  miles  from  a  safe  anchorage;  while  the  value 
of  the  boats  and  nets  at  sea  every  night  for  three  months 
in  the  year  is  150,000?.,  no  part  of  which  is  insured,  and 
all  the  property  of  poor  fishermen,  the  greater  part  of 
whom  are  not  even  members  of  the  Shipwrecked  Fishor- 
men  s  Benevolent  Society.  It  would  be  a  public  benefit 
were  the  Mercantile  Marine  Act  extended  to  fishermen 
as  well  as  seamen,  for  as  a  chiss  there  are  none  more 
exposed,  none  undergo  greater  hardships,  none  more 
improvident,  and  none  more  thoughtless  of  the  future.] 


156 

Flexible 


Flynn,  W.,  Worcester — Inventor, 
baits,  for  salmon,  trout,  &c. 


157  Allies,  Frederick,  Worcester — Inventor  and 

Manufacturer. 

Artificial  baits — Archimedean  minnow,  variously  leaded 
and  mounted,  viz.  :  gudgeon  size,  pike ;  small  gudgeon 
size,  salmon  and  pike;  largo  trout  and  salmon  size;  and 
small  trout  size.  Also,  pectoral  fin  minnow,  variously 
leaded  and  mounted,  viz.  :  gudgeon  size,  pike  ;  small 
gudgeon  size,  salmon  and  pike ;  large  trout  and  salmon 
size;  and  small  trout  size. 

158  Davidson,  G.  &  W.,  17  Quay,  Aberdeen — 

Manufacturers. 

Model  of  Aberdeen  salmon  bag-net,  used  for  catching 
salmon  in  the  sea. 


159  Kelly  8c  Son,  56  Lower  SackviUc  Street,  Dublin  - 

Manufacturer. 

Fishing  tackle;  artificial  flies,  &c. 

160  Baniw,  Michael,  Kilkenny,  Trc/and — Inventor 

and  Manufacturer. 

Amateur  fly-angler’s  cabinet,  made  of  Irish  bog-yew, 
containing  materials,  methodically  arranged,  for  making 
imitations  of  aquatic  insects;  accompanied  by  an  essay  on 
the  characteristics  of  fresh-water  ephemera,  exemplified 
by  specimens  of  the  manufactured  fly. 

161  Dennis,  Rev.  J.  B.  P.,  Bury  St.  Edmunds — 

Producer. 

Stuffed  birds  : — Peacock,  with  train  spread,  copied 
from  nature  ;  small  gull,  showing  a  method  of  giving  a 
natural  lustre  to  the  eye  and  eyelids,  and  restoring  the 
rosy  tint  of  the  underneath  plumage. 

162  M'Xair,  J.,  Tillicoultry,  Alloa,  Scotland — 

Manufacturer. 

Fishing-rods,  exhibited  for  superiority  of  execution. 

163  Pulman,  G.  P.  R.,  Crewkcrnc — Manufacturer. 
Artificial-flies,  for  river  fishing. 

164  Nicholls,  William,  Chippenham — Producer. 
Fluid  extract  of  annatto,  See. 

[Annatto  is  prepared  from  the  seeds  of  the  Bi.ca  Orellana. 
It  is  used  as  a  colouring  substance. — E.  F.] 

Samples  of  Beaufort  Hunt  sauce. 

165  Morley,  John,  Nottingham — Producer. 

Hew  artificial  flies,  intended,  when  in  use  in  the  water, 
to  preserve  their  form.  Solid  plaited  taper  hair-lines, 
made  of  hair  and  silk.  Fishing-tackle  of  various  kinds. 


166  Harding,  G.  P.,  83  Hatton  Garden — Manufacturer. 
Cases  of  feather  bonnets  of  novel  manufacture,  uniting 

lightness  with  warmth  and  porousness,  in  every  variety 
of  colour. 

167  Rkmmie,  Misses,  20  New  Ormond  Street,  Bloomsbury — 

Designers  and  Manufacturers. 

Three  ornaments  for  table  or  cabinet  ;  bride-cake 
ornament ;  regal  chair,  formed  from  a  portion  of  a 
turtle  bone ;  and  basket  in  imitation  of  Dresden  china. 
All  in  composition  of  gum. 

168  Harmer,  H.  It.,  Great  Yarmouth — Producer. 

Net  for  keeping  fish  alive  when  angling  or  trolling  from 

a  boat  or  bauk.  _ 

169  Harvey,  II.,  King's  Head  Court,  Barbican — 

Producer. 

Samples  of  sauce. 

170  Daniel,  T.,  Burslem,  Staffordshire — Producer. 
Subjects  cut  in  paper,  by  Mrs.  Thomas  Daniel. 

171  Gould,  Alfred,  36  St.  Marylebone  Street — 

Manufacturer. 

Fishiug  rods  and  tackle  on  improved  principles. 
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172  Ustonson  &  Peters,  48  Bell  Yard,  Temple  Bar — 

Inventors. 

Bamboo  cane  fly  and  salmon  fishing-rod.  Each  joint  is 
formed  of  three  triangular  parts,  connected  together  from 
end  to  end.  Box  of  artificial  angling  baits,  including 
rare  specimens  of  flics  and  insects,  silkworm  gut,  taper 
fly  line,  &c.  _ 

173  Pearce,  T.  B — Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  fishing  tackle. 

174  Little,  Giles,  &  Co.,  15  Fetter  Lane,  Fleet  Street — 

Inventors  and  Makers. 

Superior  fly  rod,  ornamented  in  silver;  relieved  with 
gold,  with  various  improvements.  Improved  cane  boat 
or  punt-rod,  ornamented  in  gold.  Salmon  rods;  winches; 
fly  and  dubbing  books,  with  tackle  and  flies. 

175  Buchanan,  J.,  191  Piccadilly — Manufacturer. 
Three  bows  of  yew  wood,  cut  from  the  Alps;  the  first 

brought  to  this  country.  A  variety  of  bows  and  arrows. 

176  Faulow,  C.,  221  Strand — Manufacturer. 

Fishing  rods,  tackle,  and  cases;  with  various  artificial 

baits  and  insects. 


177  Bernard,  John,  4  Church  Place,  Piccadilly — 

Manufacturer. 

A  variety  of  fishing  rods  and  tackle. 

178  Bazin,  George,  110  Old  Street,  St.  Luke's — 

Manufacturer. 

Assortment  of  taper  quill  floats  for  angling. 

179  Alfred,  William  Henry,  54  Margate  Street — 

Manufacturer  and  Proprietor. 

Complete  set  of  highly-finished  fishing  tackle. 

180  Ainge  &  Allred,  12G  Oxford  Street — 

Man  u  fact  urers. 

Bows,  arrows,  and  archery  accoutrements,  of  various 
patterns  and  designs.  Fishing  rods  and  tackle. 

181  Farlow,  John  King,  5  Crooked  Lane,  City — 

Manufacturer. 

Salmon  rod,  winch  lines,  flics,  hooks,  See.,  and  all  neces¬ 
sary  gear  for  salmon  fishing.  Grilse  or  sea-trout  rod, 
with  the  necessary  tackle.  Fly  rod,  with  tackle  complete. 
General  rod,  for  fly-fishing,  trolling,  and  bottom  fishing, 
with  the  requisite  tackle  and  fittings.  Spinning  and 
trolling  rods,  with  tackle  complete,  artificial  bait,  &c. 

182  Jones,  James,  111  Jermyn  Street,  St.  James — 

Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  fishing  rods  and  tackle. 

183  Jacobs,  George,  32  Cockspur  Street — Inventor. 

and  Manufacturer. 

English  long  bows  for  ladies  and  gentlemen,  composed 
of  different  rare  woods,  viz,,  rosetta,  tulip,  snake,  part¬ 
ridge,  rose,  purple,  kingwood,  and  kiccory.  English  and 
Flemish  long  bows.  Collection  of  English  arrows  of  va- 
rous  weights  and  woods,  witli  quivers  and  accoutrements. 

The  registered  protector  umbrella.  The  novelty  con¬ 
sists  in  unscrewing  and  retaining  the  handle,  which  renders 
the  umbrella  useless  to  any  but  the  owner. 

Strangers  guide  map,  showing  all  the  principal  streets, 
bridges,  railways,  and  exhibitions  of  London,  together 
with  a  mariner’s  compass.  The  map  can  be  inserted  in 
umbrellas,  riding-canes,  walking-sticks,  See. 

line  specimen  of  Malacca  cane,  mounted  in  basso- 
relievo.  Dragon  canes  mounted;  and  tortoiseshell  walk¬ 
ing-stick  mounted  in  gold. 

Specimen  of  rhinoceros’  horn  and  of  sea-horse’s  tooth. 
Collection  of  English  sticks  of  natural  growth,  in  the 
rough  and  finished  state. 

184  Jefferies,  Isaac,  40  Mulgrave  Place,  Woolwich 

— Manufacturer. 

Improved  tennis  racquets.  Irish  shaped  racquets 
English  shaped  racquots.  Racquet  and  fives  balls. 


185  Local  Committee,  Falmouth  and Pcnryn— Producer 
Preserved  pilchards.  Model  of  pilot-boat,  built  bv 
R.  Lee,  Falmouth.  Model  of  Falmouth  river  barge  and 
of  the  new  Mevagissey  drift  and  fishing-boat,  made  bv 
Richard  Treginza.  Model  of  Seine  boat,  built  by  p.  Le- 
lean,  Mevagissey.  Nets  used  in  the  Cornish  fisheries' 
Apparatus  for  extracting  pumps  from  mines  which  are 
filled  with  water;  invented  by  Arthur  and  Ivlev.  Re- 
versing  apparatus,  &c. ;  inventor,  Mr.  R.  Hosking,  0f 
Perron  Foundry. 

180  Clapsiiaw,  Mark,  High  Street,  Eton— Manufacturer. 

Bats,  stumps,  balls,  pads,  gloves,  and  gauntlets,  for 
the  game  of  cricket. 

187  Gilbert,  Wm.,  Itugby — Manufacturer. 
Foot-balls  of  leather,  dressed,  ornamented,  and  coloured. 

188  Lambert,  Eleanor,  89  Leman  Street,  Goodman's 

Fields,  Whitechapel — Manufacturer. 
Specimens  of  artificial  flies,  for  angling. 

189  Clements,  J.,  Leicester ■ — Inventor  and 

Manufacturer. 

Newly  invented  bat  for  cricket  playing,  having  a  piece 
of  whalebone  let  down  the  centre  of  the  handle  to  make 
it  flexible.  _ 

190  Massey,  W.  A.,  41  Sir  Thonuts's  Buildings,  Liverpool 

— Producer. 

Pair  of  bowls  and  jack,  representing  the  English  game 
of  bowling.  The  stand  or  pedestal  is  a  specimen  of  oval 
turning. 

191  Duke  &  Son,  I'enshurst,  near  Tunbridge,  Kent — 

Manufacturers. 

Articles  used  for  the  game  of  cricket,  comprising  balls, 
bats,  stumps,  leg-guards,  gauntlets,  tubular  India-rubber 
gloves,  spiked  soles,  &c. 

192  Gourlan,  J.,  Edinburgh — Manufacturer. 
Specimens  of  balls  for  playing  the  ancient  Scottish 

game  of  “  Golf.” 

193  Peacock,  Anthony,  2  Cumberland  Bow,  Islington— 

Inventor. 

Board  and  pieces,  for  playing  the  game  of  Agon,  or  the 
Queen’s  guards;  with  book  of  instructions. 

194  Page,  Eleanor  &  William,  Kennington  Common 

— Manufacturers. 

Cricket  bats.  Gauntlets,  for  keeping  wicket.  Tubular 
India-rubber  gloves,  leg-guards,  cricket  balls,  cricket 
stumps,  brass  ferruled,  and  ash  topped.  Spike  soles,  for 
cricket  shoes. 

195  Medway,  Jas.,  134  St.  John  Street,  Smithfield 

— Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Cricket  stumps  constructed  on  a  novel  and  simple 
principle;  the  three  upright  pieces  move  upon  rule  joints, 
which,  upon  the  slightest  blow  from  the  ball,  fall  in¬ 
stantaneously  in  whatever  direction  they  may  bo  struck. 
Registered. 


196  Lilly wniTE  &  Sons,  10  Prince's  Terrace,  Islington— 

Inventors  and  Manufacturers. 

Cricket  bats,  of  superior  wood.  Cricket  balls.  *>  lck" 
liam’s  trap  balls.  Set  of  Allen’s  stumps.  Leg-guards, 
on  a  new  design,  for  proventing  the  ball  (when  bowled) 
from  injuring  the  leg.  One  pair  made  of  leather,  wine  i 
material  has  always  been  used.  Tubular  galvanize' 
India-rubber  gloves.  New  wicket-keeping  perforate! 
gloves.  Spiked  soles.  Scoring  bootli  on  a  new  princip  e. 

Flannel  dress,  comprising  a  pair  of  trousers,  jacke  , 
cap,  and  belt. 

197  Dark,  Matilda,  &  Sons,  I.ord’s  Cricket  Ground, 

St.  Marglcbonc — Manufacturers. 

Cricket  bats  and  wickets. 
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198  Dark,  Robert,  Lord's  Cricket  Ground — Inventor 
and  Manufacturer. 

Articles  used  in  tlie  game  of  cricket;  tubular  India- 
rubber  gloves;  gauntlet  gloves;  leg  guards;  spiked  soles 
for  shoes;  cricket  balls  of  varied  sizes. 


199  Caldecourt,  William  Henry,  14  Toxcnscnd  Road, 

St.  Johns  Wood,  Marylebone — Manufacturer. 
Cricket  catapulta,  a  machine  for  propelling  the  ball  in 
the  absence  of  a  first-rate  bowler.  Cricket  bats,  and  sets 
of  stumps. 

200  Trebeck,  Thomas  Frederick,  3  Sun  Street, 

Bishopsyate  Street — Proprietor. 

A  variety  of  rocking-horses,  dolls,  and  miscellaneous 
toys.  _ 

201  Going,  J.,  Clonmel,  Ireland — Producer. 
Specimens  of  various  soaps. 


202  Cordon,  C.,  Museum,  Dover — Manufacturer. 

A  group  of  stuffed  British  birds,  representing  an  owl 
surrounded  by  small  birds. 

203  Harbor,  Thomas,  Reading — Manufacturer. 

British  specimens  of  taxidermy,  viz.  : — Mute  swan  ( Cyg - 

nus  olor),  attracted  by  teal  (Anas  creca);  common  buzzard 
Falco  but co ) ;  clutching  leveret;  hobby  hawk  ( Falco  sub- 
buteo)  attacking  partridges  and  young  ( Tetrao  perdix) ;  pair 
of  landrails  and  young  ones  ( Gallinula  crcx );  bearded 
titmouse,  male  and  female  (Parus  biurmicus) ;  pair  of 
kingfishers  (Alcedous  ispeda);  pair  of  grossbeak  ( Loxia 
coccothraustns)-,  case  of  pheasants  ( Phasianus  eolchicus) ; 
polecat  (Mustcla  putorius) ;  and  rabbit. 


204  Beevor,  J.  (M.D.),  Neu>ark-upon- Trent — Inventor. 

An  improved  process  of  taxidermy,  or  stuffing  of 
animals,  illustrated  by  a  noted  foxhound  from  the  Rufford 
hunt.  This  is  effected  by  the  use  of  gutta  percha,  by 
which  a  complete  muscular  model  of  the  animal  is  taken 
after  the  removal  of  the  skin.  The  skin  being  replaced, 
an  exact  resemblance  of  the  animal,  with  the  points  fully 
developed,  is  produced. 


206  Retteray  &  Thompson — Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  fishing  nets. 


207  Walford,  C.,  sen.,  William,  Essex — Preserver. 

A  series  of  preserved  British  birds — common  bam  owl, 
common  brown  owl,  long-eared  owl,  spotted  woodpecker, 
cuckoo,  pair  common  swallows,  pair  house  martens,  fly¬ 
catcher  (spotted),  grasshopper  warbler,  redstart,  hedge 
warbler,  mountain  finch,  bullfinch,  red  linnet,  and  house 
sparrow. 

208  Yerbury,  J.,  1 14  Bishopsyate  St.  Within — Proprietor. 
Staite’s  patent  diaphragm  tobacco-pipe  bowl  for  con¬ 
densing  and  collecting  the  essential  oil  and  moisture  of 
the  tobacco.  The  specimens  exhibited  are  manufactured 
in  stone  china  by  Messrs.  Josiah  Wedgwood  and  Sons. 

209  Thompson,  Henry,  Weybridge  Common,  Chertscy, 

Surrey — Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Imitative  cameos,  the  small  ones  used  for  wafers. 

Gold  and  silver  wafers. 

210  Brindley,  J.,  Milk  Street,  Bristol. 

Small  cask  of  peculiar  construction. 

211  Reed,  J.  W.,  11  Peel  Place,  Kensington — Producer. 
Stick  in  glass  case,  with  gilt  edge;  the  stick  black,  the 

two  snakes  yellow. 


^  2  IV  alford,  J.,  Witham,  Essex. 

Stuffed  birds. 


213  Barsham,  Son,  &  Co.,  41  Threcidneedle  Street,  and 

Stratford — Manufacturers. 

Specimen  of  pulped  cloth,  being  a  combination  of  paper, 
in  a  state  of  pulp,  with  a  woven  fabric. 

Emery  cloth,  being  an  application  of  the  pulped  cloth, 
as  a  more  durable  substance  than  paper  alone;  used  for 
the  purpose  of  smoothing  and  polishing  metals  and  ma¬ 
chinery. 

Glass  cloth,  a  further  application  of  pulped  cloth  as  a 
more  durable  substance  than  glass  paper;  used  by  wood¬ 
turners,  carvers  of  wood,  carpenters,  and  others. 

Glass  paper,  used  principally  by  cabinet  makers  for 
smoothing  the  surface  of  wood. 

Emery  in  a  manufactured  state,  as  used  by  engineers, 
lapidaries,  and  others  for  polishing  metal,  glass,  &c. 
Manufactured  from  Naxos  emery  stone. 

Black  lead,  manufactured  from  the  raw  substance  so 
called,  imported  from  Germany ;  used  principally  in 
England  for  giving  lustre  to  stoves  and  grates. 

Patent  framed  door-mat. 


214  Sacker,  Fred.  Christie,  7  Epping  Place,  Mile  End 
— Designer. 

Compendium,  or  razor-strop,  the  strop  itself  being 
formed  of  a  composition  of  wool ;  the  interior  containing 
two  razors,  tooth-brush,  nail-brush,  comb,  scissors, 
tweezers,  nail-file,  looking-glass,  shaving-brush,  and  soap. 


215  Rogers,  Robert  &  Henry,  Prospect  lion-, 
Walworth — Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  glass,  emery,  and  sand  papers  and  cloths. 


216  Bursill,  E.  &  Clara,  9  York  Terrace,  Queen's 
Road,  Hornsey  Jioad. 

Compressible  toys. 


217  Austin,  W.,  Crowhurst. 

A  foot-stool. 


218  Sharp,  J.,  JIalton,  Bucks. 

Specimens  of  carvings. 


219  Williams,  Thomas  Mutlow,  155  Oxford  Street — 

Producer. 

Case  of  stuffed  birds. 


220  Fisher,  J.,  Blandford — Manufacturer. 
Specimens  of  wire  buttons. 


221  Leadbeater,  John,  Id  Brewer  Street,  Golden 
Square — Manufacturer. 

Case  of  mounted  Indian  game  birds;  case  of  mounted 
birds  under  glass  shades.  Shade  said  to  contain  tho 
largest  specimen  of  the  toad  and  the  least  species  of  dog. 


222  Spencer,  Thomas,  7  Great  Portland  Street — 
Inventor  and  Producer. 

Preserved  birds,  on  artificial  frost  and  snow,  with 
water  and  a  rock. 


223  Gardner,  James, 426  Oxford  Street — Preserver. 

Various  specimens  of  stuffed  birds;  one  half  being 
birds  of  prey,  indigenous  to  Britain,  and  the  other  sliowy- 
plumaged  birds. 

224  Anderson,  Roderick,  Dunkcld,  Scotland — 

Manufacturer. 

Artificial  salmon-flies,  adapted  for  the  river  Tay  and  its 
tributaries. 

Artificial  trout-flies,  for  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Scot¬ 
land. 


225  Fisher,  Edward,  St.  Mary's,  Wisbech — Inventor 
and  Producer. 

Models  of  five  stacks,  to  show  a  now  mode  of  covering 
them  with  wood,  iron,  zinc,  &c. 
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220  Slater,  John,  Chenille,  Staffordshire — Inventor 
and  Manufacturer. 

Twine  reel,  used  by  drapers,  druggists,  grocers,  &c.; 
made  of  brass  and  lacquered. 

228  Daubarx,  W.,  Wisbech — Manufacturer. 
Specimens  of  reel  and  ball  sewing  cottons. 

230  Qoin,  James,  Kidderminster-  -Inventor,  Designer, 

and  Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  combed  wool,  in  white  and  of  various 
colours. 

Gothic  bird-cage,  cut  out  of  the  wood. 

Lathe,  on  a  new  plan,  for  foot  wood-turning,  the  man 
sitting  to  his  work. 

Wood  carpet-shuttle,  with  steel  noses,  on  a  new  plan. 
Carpet-shuttle,  copper,  with  wood  noses,  a  new  inven¬ 
tion. 

Parasol-frame,  to  be  opened  by  pressing  in  the  ferule. 

231  Chamberlain,  Thomas,  Ashby-de-la-Zouch, 

Leicestershire — Manufacturer. 

Stones  for  burnishing  all  kinds  of  plate  and  gilded 
work,  both  in  the  rough  and  prepared  state. 


232  Moore,  George,  &  Murphy,  Michael,  110  &  117 
flolborn  Hill,  and  King's  Cross — Inventors  and 
Manufacturers. 

Specimen  of  an  ornamental  wedding  cake. 


Manufactured  wax  vesta  matches. 

Camphorated  round  wood  Congreves,  which  burn  with 
an  agreeable  odour. 

244  Fletcher,  IV.,  Burnham,  near  Bridgwater— 

Manufacturer. 

Working  models  of  filtering  vessels.  Model  of  Burnham 
lighthouse.  Specimens  of  amber,  jets,  See.,  found  on  the 
coast  of  Norfolk,  polished. 

245  Cowper.  Edward,  F.R.S.,  0  Kensington  Park 

Bond,  Not  tiny  Hill — Inventor  and  Patentee. 
Cheap  educational  models.  An  orrery.  Section  of  a 
pump.  Working  parts  of  a  steam-engine.  Globe,  showing 
the  phases  of  the  moon.  Box  of  cubes.  Measuring  rode. 
Lovers.  Working  loom.  Door  lock. 

248  MoRELL,  II.,  14‘J  Elect  Street  Manufacturer. 
Specimens  of  tlic  manufacture  of  lead  pencils. 

250  Wright,  Henry,  Bclcicw  Steam  Hills,  Dublin— 

Manufacturer. 

Buttons  made  from  bone,  born,  and  wood.  Bone 
handles  for  knives  and  forks,  and  for  tooth  and  nail 
brushes.  Bone  knives  and  forks  for  lunatic  asylums. 
Neats- foot  oil.  White  cow  hair,  used  in  blanket  making. 
Brown  cow  hair,  used  by  felt-makers,  for  ship  sheathing, 
Sec.  Gelatine  and  portable  soup.  Farina,  prepared 
from  potatoes.  White  and  yellow  Indian  corn  meal. 
Beet-root  sugar.  Bone-dust  for  farmers'  use. 


234  Dunbar,  William,  Loch  Inver,  Golspie,  Scotland — 
Proprietor  and  Preserver. 

Two  cases  of  Sutherlandshire  wild  birds  and  animals: 
containing  a  roebuck,  a  common  hare,  two  mountain 
hares,  two  wild  rabbits,  three  grey  partridges,  two  wood¬ 
cocks,  a  common  snipe,  a  jack  snipe,  two  golden  plovers, 
three  common  pheasants,  and  one  pied,  two  black  cocks, 
two  grey  hens,  five  red  grouse,  male  and  female;  twelve 
ptarmigans,  males  and  females,  in  their  spring,  summer, 
autumn,  and  winter  plumage.  The  golden  eagle — mature 
female. 

The  majority  were  killed,  and  all  were  stuffed,  by  the 
exhibitor. 

237  Brown  &  Son,  Leeds — Manufacturers. 

Cotton  bobbins  and  skewers.  Flax  bobbins,  creel  pins, 
and  box-wood  bosses.  Worsted  bobbins,  spools,  and  car¬ 
rying  rollers.  Silk  bobbins. 

239  Standring,  John,  &  Brother,  Manchester — 
Manufacturers. 

Braids,  in  gold,  silk,  mohair,  worsted,  and  cotton,  for 
trimmings  and  other  purposes.  Laces,  in  silk,  worsted, 
and  cotton,  for  corsets,  dresses,  and  boots.  Lines, 
plaited,  in  silk,  worsted,  linen,  and  cotton,  for  window 
blinds,  pictures,  &c.  Dress  cord  plaited  cotton,  for  stiff 
dresses.  Bindings,  figured  and  plain,  in  silk,  mohair, 
and  worsted,  for  coat  bindings,  Sec.  Fringes,  in  silk  and 
cotton,  for  trimmings. 


240  Fletcher,  Henry,  8  Swan  Court,  Manchester — 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Sheet  of  glass  having  brass  letters  and  ornaments  firmly 
attached. 

Brass  or  zinc  engraved  plate,  filled  with  a  composition 
to  resist  the  heat  of  the  sun. 


242  Hall,  John,  Green  Gate  Street,  Oldham — 

Designer  and  Inventor. 

A  bird-cage,  containing  2,522  pieces,  and  composed  of 
21  different  kinds  of  wood.  In  the  front  is  the  Oldham 
coat-of-arms,  and  on  the  right  side,  a  representation  of 
the  Sailors’  Home,  Liverpool. 

243  Bell  &  Black,  15  Bow  I.ane — Manufacturers. 

Imitation  vestas  and congreves,  without  any  combustible 

material. 

Machine,  with  knife  inserted,  for  cutting  the  matches 
in  half. 


O  TO 
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Staicht  Sc  Sons-  Manufacturers. 


Specimens  of  manufactures  from  ivory. 


253  Ii.ii'F,  W.  T.,  Newington-  Producer. 

“London  street  scenes,"  “May  day,"  See.,  modelled 
(by  the  hand)  from  gutta  percha,  by  Miss  E.  Moorsoin,  of 
Kennington,  aged  1.5. 

257  Prison,  It.,  Bristol — Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Models  of  feet,  made  of  a  material  that  will  bear  nailing 
or  hammering,  on  which  hoots  or  shoes  can  be  made. 


259  Ritchie,  James,  Canongate,  Edinburgh — 
Manufacturer. 

Sash-line  with  metallic  centre  to  increase  its  strength, 
metallic  cord  for  the  balance-weights  of  gas-lustres;  cord 
for  hanging  pictures  and  for  bell-pulls. 


20  I  Eaunshaw,  R.  J.,  Doncaster — Manufacturer. 

Wool  sheets  or  top  sheets,  for  packing  fine  combed 
wool,  called  “tops;"  hand-spun  and  hand-woven,  horn 
fine  hemp,  and  lined  with  calico. 

202  Napier,  John,  Edinburgh — Inventor. 

Pair  of  printing  cases,  full  size,  in  one-third  less  spact 
than  those  in  general  use;  bevelled,  or  at  an  angle,  in 
stead  of  square. 

Model  of  a  heating  or  cooling  apparatus  lor  t  coins. 
By  filling  the  inside  cylinder  with  hot  water  oi  -s  guii, 
and  turning  the  cylinder,  the  fan  will  throw  oil  the  a  j  > 
and  consequently  raise  the  temperature.  It  aT1)  1 
common  freezing  mixtures  be  placed  inside  the  cj  1,11  e  > 
on  its  being  turned  round,  cold  air  will  be  thrown  o 
and  the  temperature  lowered.  . 

A  method  of  turning  up  quickly  books  of  the  In  >  >-> 
chapters  of  other  books.  ,  .  , 

A  method  of  ornamenting  end  wood,  lor  ca  i  1  > 
joiner,  and  other  work,  mouldings,  See. 


2G6  Wanlkss,  Thomas,  Bock,  near  Alnwick,  Newcastle- 
Manufacturer. 


Lady’s  pincushion  and  piercers. 

Swing  plough,  constructed  to  prevent  dirt  or 
tacking  to  the  mould  board. 


soil  at- 


2G7  Down,  Stephen,  Lvgthnrn,  near  (Huston  nu  y 

Designer. 

Model  of  a  decoy  pool,  for  taking  wild  fowl- 
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270  Liverpool  Local  Committee,  Tnm  Hull,  Liverpool — Proprietors;  J.  C.  Archer,  Collector  and  Arranger. 

A  Collection  of  the  Samples  of  Foreign  Articles  Imported  into  Liverpool  within  the  last  Five  \  oars.  The  Collection 
is  complete  as  to  Vegetable  Fibres,  Materia  Medica,  Groceries,  and  Mineral  Products  ;  incomplete  as  to  Perishable, 
Animal,  and  Vegetable  Products,  and  Manufactured  Goods. 

[N.R.— Articles  marked  thus  (*)  in  the  last  column  are  rarely  imported,  and  in  comparat  ively  insignificant  quantities.] 

Cases  1,2,  3. — Class  A.  Organic  Substances.  Section  1.  Animal  Products. 

Subsection  1st,  Mammalia. 


morse). 

Horse  tails  (3  varieties) 

Horse  hair  .... 
Cow-tail  hair  and  cow 
hair. 


Commercial  Name. 

Scientific  Name, 
or 

Designation. 

.Class  or  Order. 

Whence  Imported. 

Uses,  &c. 

Imports, 

Deer  horns  .... 

Axis  maculata 

Kuminantia  . 

East  Indies 

Ivnife  handles  and  other 
articles. 

250  toils. 

Buffalo  horns 

Bos  Bubalus  . 

X 

Kuminantia  . 

East  Indies 

Buttons,  knife  handles, 
&c. 

Buttons,  &c. 

280  tons. 

Buffalo  horn  tips 

Bos  Bubalus  . 

Kuminantia  . 

East  Indies 

120  tons. 

Buffalo  horn  shavings  . 

Bos  Bubalus  . 

Kuminantia  . 

East  Indies 

Making  gelatine,  Stc.  . 

* 

Ox  and  cow  horns  . 

Bos  Taurus 

Kuminantia  . 

Monte  Video  . 

Knife  handles  and  va¬ 
rious  articles. 

700  tons. 

Porcupine  quills . 

Hystrix  cristata  . 

Rodentia  . 

Barbary 

Various  ornamental 

purposes. 

Various  ornamental 

purposes. 

* 

Ivory,  or  elephants’  teeth 

Elephas  Africnivus 

Pachydermata 

W.  Coast  of  A  frica 

31  tons. 

Sea-morse  teeth  (erro¬ 
neously  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  sea 

Hippopotamus  atn- 
phibius,  or  pro¬ 
bably  11.  Liber- 

Pachydermata 

W.  Coast  of  Africa 

Making  artificial  teeth, 
fcc. 

2i  tons. 

leasts. 

Equus  Cabal lus  . 

Equus  Calm! lus  . 
Bos  Taurus  (male 
and  female). 


,  Pachydermata  Buenos  Ayres,  &c.  'stuffing  cushions,  &c.. 

I 

! Pachydermata  Buenos  .Ayres,  See. 

Buminaiitia  .  Monte  Video,  &c. . 


Alpaca  wool  (3  varieties)  Auchenia  alpaca  .  iRuminantia 


Vieunia  wool 
Llama  wool  . 


Auchenia  Victtuia 
Auchenia  Llama  . 


Camels’  hair  (2  qualities)  Camclus  Bactri- 

anus. 


Goals’  wool  (Cachmere) 


Capra  segargus 


Goats’ wool  (mohair)  .  Capra  mgargus 
Sheep’s  wool  (47  varie-  Ovis  aries 
ties,  classified  under 
tile  heads  Russian, 

German,  and  Australian,  Iceland,  Past 
Indian,  Cape  of  flood  Hope,  Barbary  and 
Syrian,  Turkey,  Egyptian,  Spain  and  Por¬ 
tugal,  Italian,  West  Indian,  and  South 
American). 

Pigs’ hair . Sus  scrofa  .  .  . 


Kuminantia 

liuminantia 

Kuminantia 

Kutninantia 

Ruminant  iu 
Runtirumtia 


Coney  wool,  or  rabbits’ 
hair. 

Skins  and  Furs — 
Buffalo  robes  . 

Polat  bear  .... 

Tiger  . 

Seal . 


Deer . 

Racoon  . 

Leopard  . 

Kcu trio,  or  Nutria  . 

Otter,  South  America 
Otter,  North  America 
Musquash  . 

Beaver  .... 
Opossum  . 

Squirrel,  grey . 
Squirrel,  Siberian 
Sntde  .... 
Ermine. 

Mink  .... 


Lcpus  cuniculus 

BosAmcricanus 
I  rsus  maritimus 
l’elis  tigris 
Phoca  vitulina 


Axis  niaculata. 
Procyon  lotor  . 

I 

Felts  lcopardus  . 
jMyopotamus  coy- 

I.utra  Braziliensis 
butra  lataxina 
j  Fiber  vulgaris 
■Castor  fiber 
Didelphis  Virgini- 
ana. 

jSciurus  cinereus  . 
Seiurus  vulgaris,  var 
Mustela  zibellina  . 
Putorius  erntineus 
Mustela  lutreola 


Pachydermata 
Rodentia  . 


Ruminanfia 
Carnivora. 
Carnivora . 
Carnivora. 


Stone  Marten 


Kuminantia 

Carnivora. 

Carnivora. 
Rodentia  . 

Carnivora. 

I  Carnivora . 
Rodentia  . 
Rodentia  . 
jMarsupialia 

Rodentia  . 
Rodentia  . 
Rodentia  . 
Rodentia  . 
Rodentia  . 


Lima,  Chili,  &c. 


Stuffing  cushions,  &c.  . 
Stuffing  cushions  and 
mixing  with  lime  for 
mortar. 

Making  fine  cloths. 


i.tina 

Lima 


Cairo  and  Alex¬ 
andria. 

Turkey . 

Turkey. 

Europe;  Asia, 
Africa,  America, 
and  Australia. 


U 

M 


aking  fine  cloths, 
aking  fine  cloths,  and 
for  mixing  with  Al¬ 
paca  wool. 

’caving  into  cloth, 
making  paint  brushes, 
&c. 

caving  fine  cloths, 
shawls,  &c. 
caving  fine  cloths, 
shawls,  &c. 


Mustela  foina 


1  Rodentia 


Fnited  States 
Holland 


Canada  . 

North  America 
East  Indies 
Newfoundland 


East  Indies 
Canada . 

Africa  . 

Rio  dc  Janeiro 

Rio  and  Bahia. 
North  Carolina 
Canada .  . 

Canada  . 

North  America 

North  America 
Russia  . 

Russia  . 

Russia  . 

United  States  anc 
the  North  o 
Europe, 
llamlmrgh. 


430  hales  and 
bags. 

SO  tons. 

170  tons. 


1)00  ballots  or 
small  bales 
300  ballots. 
1,100  ballots. 


25  tons. 

dOO  bales. 
200  bales. 


!  Making  ropes,  inferior 
brushes,  &c. 
Substitute  for  heaver 
in  making  hats. 

For  rugs,  mats,  &c. 

For  rugs  .  . 

Ornamental. 

Common  caps,  &c  . 


Ornamental . 
[As  a  coarse 
clothing. 
Ornamental . 

As  a  coarse 
clothing. 
Clothing. 
Clothing. 
Clothing. 
Clothing.  . 
Clothing. 

Ornamental  fur 
Ornamental  fur 
Ornamental  fur 
Ornamental  fur 
Ornamental  fur 


Ornamental  fur 


fur  for 
fur  for 


30  tons. 

* 


500 

+ 

* 

80,000;  mostly 
in  the  raw 
state. 

2.000  to  3,000. 
300. 

* 

1,500. 

* 

* 

700  to  $00. 

* 


2,000. 


XX)  to  GOO. 
* 

* 

* 

* 
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Commewuai.  Name. 

Scientific  Name, 
or 

Designation. 

Class  or  Order. 

Whence  Imported. 

Skins  and  Furs — cont. 

Baum  Marten  .  ,  . 

Mustela  martes  . 

'Iloden tin  . 

Hamburgh. 

Kolinski  .... 

Mustela  Sibirica  . 

Kodentia  . 

Russia  .... 

Pitch . 

Mustela  putorius  . 

Holstein  and  11  am- 

Chinchilla  .... 

Chinchilla  lanigcr 

j  Roden  tin  . 
Rodentia  . 

burgh. 

Valparaiso .  .  . 

Bastard  chinchilla  . 

Chinchilla  brevi- 

Rodent ia  . 

Lima  . 

Ambergris  .... 

caudata. 

Physeter  macro- 

Cetacea  . 

Pacific  Ocean  . 

Sperm  oil . 

ccphalus. 

Physeter  macro- 

Cetacea  . 

New  York  . 

Pot-head  whale  .  .  . 

ccphalus. 

Gobioccphalus  de- 

Cetacea  . 

X  ewfoundland 

Seal  oil  (4  varieties) 

due  tor. 

Phoca  vitulina 

Carnivora 

Newfoundland 

Lard . 

The  melted  fat  of 

Pachydermata 

United  States  . 

Bears’  grease  .  .  . 

swine. 

Ursus  Americanus 

Carnivora 

United  States  . 

Animal  charcoal  .  . 

Carbo  animalis 

Hamburgh  and 

Tallow . 

The  melted  fat  of 

France. 

United  States,  Rus-  . 

Mares’  oil,  or  horse 

oxen  and  sheep. 

The  fat  of  the  horse 

sia.  Hast  Indies, 
South  America, 
and  Australia. 
Monte  Video  .  .  I 

grease. 

Cat-gut . 

Manufactured  from 

,  , 

Naples  .  .  .  .  g 

the  intestines  of 
sheep. 

Subsection  '2nd, 

Aces — Birds. 

Uses,  &c. 


Ornamental  fur 


as  grease  for  work, 
'or  sugar  refining  . 

Making  candles,  &c.  . 

Making  soft  soap,  &c. 

(rings  of  musical  in¬ 
struments. 


Imports,  1850, 


* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

25  tuns. 

325  tuns. 

3,000  t utis. 
8,000  kegs. 


1,180  tuns. 


Swan  skin  .  .  . 

Guano . 

Bolivian  (Agamus). 
Bolivian  (San  Isidore). 
Bolivian. 

Peruvian. 

Patagonian. 

Ichaboc. 

Albumen  .... 


[Cygnus  olor  .  . 

The  indurated  fe¬ 
ces  of  sea  birds. 


The  white  of  eggs 
dried. 


Natatores. 


Hamburgh.  .  .  Ornamental  clothing 

South  America  Manure 
and  the  Coast  of 
Africa. 


Havre  . 


Used  in  calico  printing 


2,800  tons. 


One  small  quan¬ 
tity  only  for 
experiment. 


- — — - - - 

— - 

Subsection  3rd,  Reptilia— Reptiles. 

Tortoiseshell.  .  .  . 

Testudo  imbricata  Chclonia  .  . 

V  .  Coast  of  Africa  'Making  combs,  &c. 

2J  tons. 

Subsection  4th,  Pisces— Fishes. 

Isinglass  (East  Indian) 

Isinglass  (Brazilian 
Tongue). 

Isinglass  (Maranham 
Tongue). 

Anchovies  . 

Sardines. 

Cod  oil . 

Cod-liver  oil  .  .  .  , 


The  air-bag  of  se¬ 
veral  species  of 
fish,  principally 
of  the  genera  Si- 
lums,  Pimelodus, 
and  Polynemus. 

Clupca  encrassi- 
cholus. 

Gadus  Morrhua  . 

Oil  expressed  by 
heat  from  the 
liver  of  the  cod¬ 
fish. 


Manilla 

Peru 

Maranham 


Newfoundland 

Newfoundland 


For  making  a  nutri 
tious  food,  and  va¬ 
rious  other  economi¬ 
cal  purposes. 


2  tons. 
1 5  tons. 

5  tons. 


2,500  tuns. 
300  tuns. 


Subsection  5th,  Mottuaca. 


Cuttle-fish  bones . 

Sepia  officinalis  . 

Cephalopoda  . 

The  Levant  .  . 

Polishing  metals,  and 

18  cwt. 

Conch  shells  ..... 

making  tooth-powder. 

Strombus  pugillius 

Peclinibranch- 

iata. 

The  Bahamas 

&c. 

For  shell  cameos 

120,000  shells. 
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CoMMKRCIAL  NaMK. 

Scientific  Name, 
or 

Designation. 

Class  or  Order. 

Whence  Imported. 

Uses,  &c. 

Imports,  1800. 

Mothcr-of-Pearl  sliells, 

(3  varieties). 

Haliotis 

•  • 

Manilla,  Society 
Islands,  and  Pa¬ 
nama. 

Buttons,  knife-handles, 
and  other  ornamental 
articles. 

120  tons. 

Cowries  (live) 

Cowries  (dead). 

Cyproca  moneta  . 

Pectinibranch- 

iata. 

East  Indies 

Exported  to  Africa, 
where  they  are  used 
as  money. 

444  tons. 

Subsection  6 th,  Tnsecta — Insects. 


Cochineal  .... 
Mexican,  Black. 
Mexican,  Silver. 
Honduras,  Black. 
Honduras,  Silver. 
Truxillo,  a  fine  sample, 
sent  expressly  for 
the  Exhibition. 
Granilla,  the  garblings 
of  cochineal. 

Coccus  cacti  . 

Hemiptera  . 

South  America 

For  dyeing  .... 

27  tons. 

Cnntharides,  or  Spanish 

Cantharis  vesica- 

Coleoptera 

Spain,  Russia,  and 

Pharmaceutical,  for 

Hies. 

toria. 

Hamburgh. 

raising  blisters. 

Subsection  7th ,  Rudiata. 


Sponge  (Fine)  . 

Spongia  officinalis 

Turkey 

Various  purposes  . 

13  cases. 

Sponge  (Honeycomb)  . 

Spongia  (?)  .  . 

• 

Turkey  .  .  . 

Various  purposes  . 

25  cases. 

Sponge  (Bahama)  . 

Spongia  (?) 

•  • 

Nassau  .... 

Various  purposes  . 

75  bales  and 

— 

— 

boxes. 

Subsection  8  th,  Articles  produced  by  Insects. 


Lac  (stick)  . 

Lac  (lump). 

Lac  (shell,  3  sorts). 

Lac  (plate,  2  sorts). 

Lac-dye . 

Silk  (China)  . 

Silk  (Italian). 

Silk  (Italian  wasli). 

Silk  (knubs  and  husks). 
Silkworm-gut 


Galls  (white) 
Galls  (blue). 


Becs’-wnx  (5  varieties) 


Coccus  lacca  .  .  Hemiptera 


Coccus lacca 
Bombyx  mori 


Hemiptera 

Lepidoptera 


Bombyx  mori  .  Lcgridoplera  . 
(The  secretion  of 
the  serictcrium, 
drawn  out  and 
dried). 

Quercus  Gallce  »  ,  .  . 

(The  galls  produced  on  the  oak  by 
Cynips.  The  white  galls  are 
taken  before  the  escape  of  the 
larva,  the  blue  are  those  from 
which  the  insect  has  escaped). 
Cera  tiava  .  .  I  . 

(A  secretion  of  the 
honey-bee.  Apis 
meilifica,lJymen- 
optera). 


East  Indies 


East  Indies 


Italy 


Smyrna  and  Con¬ 
stantinople. 


Calcutta,  Bombay, 
Africa,  United 
States,  &c. 


For  varnishes  . 


For  dyeing  . 

Various,  and  well  known 


Used  for  fishing-lines. 


Dyeing,  and  in  medi¬ 
cine. 


For  various  pharma¬ 
ceutical  and  econo¬ 
mical  purposes. 


440  tons. 


177  tons. 


277  tons. 


24  tons. 


Essential  oils  of — 
Cassia . 

Cinnamon  .  .  . 

Lavender  .  .  .  . 

Cloves . 

Nutmegs  .  .  .  . 


Class  A.  Organic  Section.  Section  2.  Vegetable  Substances. 


Subsection  1st,  Ods  tout  Rulsauis. 


Cmnamomum  Zcy-  Lauraccoe.  . 
lanicum.  \'ur. 
cassia. 

Cinnamomum  Zcy-  Lauracca:.  . 
lanicum. 

Lavandula  Spica  .  Labiate  .  . 

Caryophyllus  aro-  jMyrtaceae 
maticus. 

-Myristica  mosclmtu  tyyristicoceae 


Hamburgh 


Ceylon  and  the 
Fast  Indies. 
Hamburgh 
Holland 

Hamburgh 


In  perfumery  and  con¬ 
fectionery. 

* 

Perfumery  and  confcc- 
tionerv. 

84  lbs. 

Perfumery  .... 

♦ 

Perfumery  and  confec¬ 
tionery. 

224  lbs. 

Perfumery  and  confec¬ 
tionery. 

i 

* 
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Commerciat,  Name. 


Scientific  Name, 
or 

Designation. 


Essential  oils  of- 
Leraon-grass  . 

Juniper  .  . 


-cont. 


Andropogon  cala- 
mus-aroinaticus. 


Cctronella  .  .  . 

Orange  (peel) 

Lemon . 

Noroli  (orange  flowers) 
Bergamot  .... 

Aniseed  .... 
Peppermint  . 
Cajaputi  or  kyaputi  . 
Otto  of  roses  . 
Rosemary  .... 

Thyme . 

Fixed  oils  of — 
Poppy-seed  .  .  . 

Pea-nut  .... 
Olive  oil  (8  varieties) 

Rape  oil  (2  varieties) 
Castor  oil  .... 
Seed  oil  .... 

Palm  oil  ...  . 

Coker,  coco,  or  cocoa- 
nut  oil. 

Oil  of  mace  .  .  . 

Oil  of  bays 
A  cgotable  tallow  . 
Balsams — 

Tolu . 

Peru . 

Copaiba  .... 


Canada 


'Juniperus  eommu- 
!  nis. 

Citrus  mcdica 
Citrus  aurantia  . 
Citrus  limonum  . 
Citrus  nurantimn  . 
Citrus  auruntiuin. 
j  Var.  Bergamii. 
Piinpinella  anisum 
-Mentha  piperita  . 
Melaleuca  minor  . 
Rosa  centifolia 
j  Rosmarinus  com- 
I  munis. 

Origanum  vulgarc 

Papavor  somnife- 
|  rum. 

Vrachis  hypogsea 
Olea  Europaea 

iBrassiea  napus 
Ricinus  communis 
Jatropha  curcas  . 

L  . 

,  Elais  Guinecnsis  &. 
j  Cocos  butyracea. 
Cocos  nucifera 

-Myristica  mos- 
chata. 

Laurus  nobilis 
jCroton  sebiferum  . 

Myrosperm  um  to- 
I  luiferum. 
.Myrosperm um  Pe¬ 
ru  iferum. 
Copaifera  multi- 
jttga  and  otlier 
species. 

Abies  balsamea  . 


Mangoes  (pickled)  .  . 

Tamarinds  .... 

Guava  jelly  .  .  .  . 

Limes  (preserved)  .  . 

Olives  (French  and 
Spanish.) 

Cranberries  .  .  .  . 

Capers . 

Currants  or  Corinths  (G 
varieties.) 

Raisins  (6  varieties) 
Prunes  .... 

Pomegranates  . 

Oates,  Tafilat  and  white 
Figs  (3  varieties)  . 

Fig  cake  .... 

Ground  nuts  .  .  . 

Pistachio  nuts  . 
Almonds  (4  varieties) 


Mangi 


Citrus  Lima  .  . 

Olea  Europtea 

Oxycoccus  macro- 
carpus. 

Capparis  spinosa 
(The  flower  buds 
pickled). 

A  itis  vinifera  . 

A  itis  vinifera  . 
Prunus  domes tica 
(var.  P.  Juliana). 
Punica  granata  . 
Pha-nix  dactylifera 
Ficus  carica  . 


-'•"juwacu  line 

almonds. 

Arachis  hypogtea. 

Pistacia  vera 
Amygdalus  com¬ 
munis. 


Class  or  Order. 

Whence  Imported. 

Uses,  &e. 

Imports,  1850. 

Graminacea?  . 

Coni  form  . 

jCalcutta  .  . 

j  Hamburgh 

Adulterating  otto  of 
roses,  and  as  u  rube¬ 
facient. 

Pharmaceutical 

1 

50  lbs. 

2  cwt. 

Aurantiaceae . 
Aurantiaceae . 
Aurnntiaceae . 
Aurantiaceae . 

)  Aurantiaceae . 

Italy  .  .  .  . 

(Messina 

Messina 

Messina 

Messina 

Perfumery  .... 
Perfumery  .... 
Perfumery  .... 
Perfumery'  .... 
Perfumery  .... 

!  * 

168  lbs. 

4  cwt. 

* 

150. 

Apiaceae  . 
Labiate?  . 
.Myrtaceae 
Rosacea?  . 
Labiatae  . 

Germany  . 

New  York  . 

East  Indies 

Turkey' 

Hamburgh 

Pharmaceutical,  &c.  . 
Pharmaceutical  .  . 
Pharmaceutical  .  . 
Perfumery  .... 
Perfumery  .... 

* 

1,000  Ills* 

* 

* 

* 

Labiatae  . 

Hu  m  burgh 

Pharmaceutical  .  . 

♦ 

Papaveraceae 

Franco  .  .  . 

As  salad  oil,  &c. 

3  tuns. 

Fabaceae  .  . 

Oleaceae  . 

Cruciferae 

Euphorbiaceae 

Euphorbiaceae 

Palmaceae 

Ai  .  Coast  of  Africa 
South  Europe 

Antwerp  . 

East  A  West  Indies 
Lisbon  .... 

W.  Coast  of  Africa 

Dressing  cloths,  &r.  . 
Dressing  woollen  cloths, 
&c. 

Machinery,  &c.  .  . 

Pharmaceutical  .  . 

Burning  in  lamps,  and 
dressing  woollen  cloths 
Making  soap,  &c.  .  . 

80  In  90  tuns. 
10,038  tuns. 

20  tuns. 

45  tuns. 

700  tuns. 

16,252  tons. 

Palmacea? 

Myristicacca? 

Laurncca?. 
j  Euphorbiaceae 

Singapore  and  Ma¬ 
nilla. 

East  Indies 

Trieste 

China  .... 

Making  soap,  stcarinc 
candles,  &e. 
Pharmaceutical  and 
confectionery. 
Veterinary  medicine  . 
Sent  for  experiment  . 

340  tuns. 

♦ 

* 

♦ 

Fabaceae  . 

Sa  vanilla  . 

Pharmaceutical  .  . 

* 

‘  Fabaceae  . 

Callao  .... 

Pharmaceutical  .  . 

* 

l’abacc®  . 

South  America 

Pharmaceutical 

11  tons. 

Coni  ferae  .  . 

Quebec,  &c.  . 

Pharmaceutical,  &c.  . 

* 

Subsection  2nd,  Fruits,  Nuts,  $-c. 

Anacardiaeeae 
Fabaceae  . 

Myrtaceae 

Aurantiaceae 
Oleaceae  . 

Calcutta  .  .  . 

East  and  AVcst  Ju¬ 
dies. 

South  America  and 
West  Indies. 

South  America 
Spain,  France,  &c. 

As  a  pickle  .... 
As  a  preserve,  and  me¬ 
dicinal. 

As  a  preserve,  and  me¬ 
dicinal. 

Table  fruit  .... 
Table  fruit  .... 

150  gallons. 

20  tons. 

2j  tons. 

15  cwt. 

420  gallons. 

A'nccinincea? . 

North  America  . 

Culinary  fruit  . 

370  gallons. 

Capparidacea? 

France  .... 

Culinary  purposes  . 

5  j  tons. 

Vjtaceae  .  . 

The  Greek  Islands 

Culinary  fruit  . 

6,450  tons. 

Aritaceae  . 
Drupaceai 

South  Europe  . 
France  ,  .  .  . 

’ulinary  and  table  fruit. 
Table  fruit  .... 

2,795  tons. 

193  tons. 

Myrtaceae 
Palmaceae 
Moraceae  . 

Moracece  .  . 

Lisbon,  &c.  .  . 

Barhary  and  Egypt 
Turkey.  Greece, 
and  Malaga. 
Alicant  .  .  . 

Table  fruit  .... 
Table  fruit  .... 
Table  fruit  .... 

Table  fruit  .... 

• 

4  tons. 

358  tons. 

2j  tons. 

Fabaceae  . 

Anacardiaeeae 

Drupaceae 

AY.  Coast  of  Africa 

1  urkey  and  Greece 
Barlmry,  Spain,  Si-  r 
cily,  and  Smyrna. 

for  ealing,  but  chiefly' 
for  expressing  oil. 
•alible  fruit, 
fable  fruit  .  .  .  . 

400  quarters. 

* 

>7  tons. 
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POT 


Commercial  Name. 

Scientific  Name, 
or 

Designation. 

Class  or  Order. 

Whence  Imported. 

Uses,  &c. 

Imports,  1850. 

Small  nuts,  or  hazel-nuts 
(5  varieties). 

Corylus  avellana  . 

Corylaceaj  (or 
Amentaccaj) 

Spain,  Turkey,  and 
Sicily. 

Table  fruit  .... 

44,100  bushels. 

Hickory  nuts 

Carya  alba 

Juglandacece . 

North  America 

Table  fruit  .... 

20  bushels. 

Pcccan,  or  l’ekan  nuts  . 

Carya  oli  vnjformis 

Juglandacete. 

North  America  . 

Table  fruit  .... 

* 

Walnuts . 

Juglans  regia  . 

.1  nglandacese . 

France  and  Italy  . 

'Pablo  fruit  .... 

2.000  bushels. 

Chestnuts . 

Castanea  vesca 

Corylaceaj 

Spain  .... 

Table  fruit  .... 

600  bushels. 

American  chestnuts 

Castanea  Ameri¬ 
cana. 

Corylaceaj 

North  America 

Table  fruit  .... 

150  bushels. 

Cashew  nuts  .... 

Anacardium  occi- 
dentale. 

Anacardiaceae 

Fast  and  V  est  In¬ 
dies. 

Table  fruit  .... 

* 

Sapuraya,  or  Sapucaia 
nuts. 

Lecytliis  ollaria  . 

LecythidacesB 

Para  .... 

Table  fruit  .... 

100  bushels. 

Para,  Castana,  or  Brazil 

llertholettia  excclsa 

l.ecythidaceaj 

Para  and  Ceara  . 

Table  fruit  .... 

26,500  bushels. 

nut. 

Surahwa,  or  Suwarrow 
nut. 

Caryocar  butyro- 
sum. 

Uhizobolaceae 

South  America 

Table  fruit  .... 

* 

Coker,  coco,  or  cocoa 
nut. 

Cocos  nucifera 

Palmaccie 

West-  Indies  and 
South  America. 

Tabic  fruit  .... 

300,000  nuts. 

Vegetable-ivory  nuts  . 

Phytclcphas  mit- 
crocarpa. 

l’alinaceaj 

Lima  and  Callao  . 

Making  small  articles, 
to  imitate  ivory. 

27,000  nuts. 

Coquilla  nuts 

Attalea  mnifera  . 

Palmaceaj 

Para  .... 

Parasol  handles  and 
other  small  articles. 

0,C2.»  nuts. 

Betel  nuts  .... 

Arcca  catechu 

Palmaccaj 

Calcutta 

Carbonized  and  pow¬ 
dered.  it  is  used  as  a 
dentifrice. 

5  cwt. 

'l'onquin  Loan 

Dipterix  odorata  . 

Fabaceaj  . 

.Maranham  . 

Perfuming  snufi',  kc.  . 

* 

Subsection  3rd,  Materia  Medico,  or  Medicinal  Products. 


Sarsaparilla  (3  varieties) 

Smilax  otficinalis  . 

Smilacete 

Tampico,  Lima, 

5J  tons. 

and  Jamaica. 

Quassia,  or  bitter  wood 

Picrsena  excelsa  . 

Sitnaruhacem 

Jamaica 

150  tons. 

Iceland  moss 

Cetraria  Islnndica 

Lichenes  . 

Hamburgh 

* 

Cassia  fistula 

Cathartocarpus  fis- 

Fabaceaj  . 

Calcutta 

5  chests. 

tula. 

American  spikenard 

Aralia  raceinosa  . 

Araliaceaj 

"White  oak  .... 

Quercus  alba  . 

Corylaceaj 

Black-cherry  bark  . 
Maiden  hair  .... 
Lobelia . 

Primus  Virginica. 
Adiantum  pedatum 
Lobelia  inflata 

Drupaceaj 

Filices 

Lobeliaceaj  . 

f 

r  United  States  < 

Imported  by  certain 
herb  doctors  in  rather 
large  quantities. 

Milkweed . 

Aselepias  Syriaca 

Asclepiadaceaj 

( 

Solomon’s  seal  . 

Convallaria  multi- 

Liliacetu  . 

flora. 

Algaroba,  or  locust-pods 

Ceratonia  Siligna. 

Fabaceaj  . 

South  of  Europe  . 

For  the  mucilage,  but 

* 

principally  for  feed¬ 
ing  horses. 

Matico . 

Artanthe  elongate 

Piperaceaj 

Brazil  .... 

,  s 

5  cwt. 

Buchu  leaves 

Barosma  crenata. 

Rutacese  . 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

.  . 

7  bales. 

and  other  species. 

Chiretta,  or  chirayta  . 

Agathotes  chirayta 

Gentianacere . 

Calcutta 

.  . 

5  cwt. 

Chamomile  flowers  . 

Anthemis  nobilis  . 

Asternceaj 

1 1  nmburgh . 

,  , 

10  cwt. 

Senna  leaves  (Hast  In- 

Cassia  elongate  . 

Fabaceaj  . 

Bombay 

•  . 

D  ton. 

dian). 

Cassia  acutifolia, 

Senna  leaves  (Alexan- 

Fabaceaj  . 

Alexandria 

,  , 

15  cwt. 

drian). 

and  other  species. 

Dill  seed . 

Anethum  graven- 

Apiaceaj  . 

Leghorn 

•  » 

* 

lens. 

Quince  seeds  .  .  . 

Cydonia  vulgaris  . 

Pomacca?. . 

Italy  .... 

110  lbs. 

Cocculus  Indicus 

Anamirta  cocculus. 

Menisperma- 

Malabar 

.  4 

* 

cete. 

Indian  hemp  .... 

Cannabis  sativa  . 

Cannabinaccaj 

Calcutta 

*  » 

* 

Chicory-root  .... 

Cicorium  iutvbus . 

Asteracece 

Hamburgh 

Medicinal,  but  chiefly 

5  tons. 

used  for  the  adulter¬ 
ation  of  coffee. 

Rose  leaves  .... 

ltosa  gallica  . 

Rosoccaj  .  . 

Hamburgh 

•  • 

3  cwt. 

Pomegranate  bark  . 

Punica  granatum . 

Myrtaceaj  .  ! 

Barbnry  .  . 

•  . 

* 

"Worm  seed  . 

Artemisia  maritime 

Asteraceaj 

The  Levant 

• 

Juniper  berries  . 

.luniperus  comrnu- 

Coniferaj 

Hamburgh  .  . 

•  * 

200  bags. 

Cardamoms  (2  varieties) 

Elettaria  cnrdnmo- 

Zingiberacese 

Madras  and  Java  . 

• 

15  cwt. 

mum. 

ton. 

Guinea  grains,  or  grains 
of  paradise. 

Amomum  gratia  pa- 

Zingibcraceaj 

Guinea  Coast  . 

•  • 

radisi. 

Caraway  seed  (2  varie- 

Carum  carui  . 

Apiaceaj  . 

Holland  and  Ger- 

•  • 

37  tons. 

tics). 

many. 

cwt. 

Cumin  seed  .... 

Cuminum  cyminum 

Apiaceaj  . 

Malta  and  Sicily  . 

.  . 

Fenugreek  seed  .  .  . 

Trigonella  foenum 

Fabaceaj  . 

Leghorn  and  Ger- 

Veterinary  medicines 

5  cwt. 

grace  urn. 

many. 
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[United 


Scientific  Name, 

Commercial  Name. 

or  Class  or  Order. 

Whence  Imported. 

Uses,  &c. 

Designation. 

Cubebs  .  •  •  .  . 

1 

Piper  cuhcba  .  .  Pipcrace® 

Brnzil  .... 

Medicinal  .  . 

Peruvian  bark  . 
Crown,  or  Loxa. 
Ash,  or  Jacn. 
Grey,  or  silver. 
Red. 

Royal  yellow. 
Pink  root  .  .  . 


Pareira  brava 

Aristolochia  root 

Galangal  root 
Cascarilla  bark  . 
Snake  root 
Squill  root 
Contrayerva  root 

Black  hellebore  . 
Angelica  root 

China  root  .  . 

Rhatnny  root. 

Iris,  or  orris  root 
Calumba  root 

lie,  or  male  jalap 

Jalap  (true)  .  . 

Rhubarb  (2  varieties) 

Gentian  root .  .  . 

Sassafras  root  .  . 

Sassafras  bark  .  . 

Liquorice  root  .  . 

Ipecacuanha  root  . 

Colocyntli  apples 


Spigelia  Marilan-  Spigcliacem 
dica. 

Cissampelos  pareira 


Pimpinella  anisum  Apiacere 

Several  species  of  Rubiace® 
Cinchona. 


Aristolochia  ro¬ 
tunda. 

Alpinia  galanga  . 
Canella  alba  .  . 

Polygala  senega  . 
Scilla  Maritima  . 
Dorstcnia  contra¬ 
yerva. 

Helleborus  niger  . 
Archangelica  offi¬ 
cinalis. 

Smilax  China  .  . 

Ivrameria  triandra 
Iris  florentina  . 
Cocculus  palmatus 


Mcnisper- 

macem. 

Aristolochi- 

accm. 

Zingiberacote 
Cancllaccm  (?) 
Polygaleae 
I.iliace®  . 
Morace®  . 

Ranunculaceae 
,  Apiacere  .  . 


Smilacc® 
Polvgaleae 
Iridacere  . 
Menisper- 
!  mace®. 
Ipomaea  orizabensis  Convolvulace® 


Exogonium  purga  Convolvulaceae 
Boot  of  one  or  more  Polygonaceae . 
plants  of  the  ge¬ 
nus  rheum. 

Gentiana  lutea  .  Gcntianaceoe 

Sassafras  officinalis  Laurace®. 

Sassafras  officinalis  Lauracea! 
Glycyrrhiza  glabra  Fnbace® 

Cephselis  ipecacu-  Rubiace®. 
anha. 

Citrullus  colo-  Cucurbitacete 
cynthis. 


Germany,  Holland, 
and  Alicant. 
South  America 


United  States  . 

South  America 

South  of  Europe 

Singapore  .  . 

Nassau  ,  .  . 

New  Orleans  . 
Malta  . 

St.  Vincent 

II  amburgh . 
Hamburgh.  . 

China  . 

Peru  .  .  . 

Leghorn  &  Trieste 
Mozambique  . 

Mexico  .  . 

Vera  Cruz  . 
Turkey  and  the 
East  Indies. 

Hamburgh  and 
Marseilles. 

North  America  . 

North  America  . 
Naples  and  Ger¬ 
many. 

Rio  Janeiro 

Spain,  Smyrna,  and 
Mogadorc. 


Perfumery 


As  a  s 
Jalap, 


& c. •  •  . 

substitute  for  true 


Imports,  1850. 


8  tons. 

1 J  tons. 

•33  tons. 


* 

* 

* 

8  tons, 
lj  tons. 
13  cwt. 
* 

* 

* 

2  bales 


3  tons. 

* 


2  tons. 

13  tons. 
23  tons. 


6  tons. 

30  cwt. 

* 

5  tons. 

20  bales. 
20  chests. 


Subsection  4th,  Vegetable  Juices  and  Extracts ,  Vc. 


Liquorice  juice  and  ex¬ 
tract. 

Indian  rubber,  or  caout¬ 
chouc  (5  varieties). 
Guttapercha.  . 
Burgundy  pitch  .  .  . 

Frankincense 

Rosin  (2  varieties)  . 
Gums  and  Gum  Resins, 
&c. — 

Copal  ( African)  .  . 

Copal  (Australian)  . 

Copal  (South  America) 
Ammo . 

Aloes  (Hepatic)  .  . 

Aloes  (Cape)  .  .  . 

Aloes  (Cayenne)  . 
Aloes  (Indian) 

Aloes  (Socotrinc). 
Aloes  (Barbadoes) 
Extract  of  logwood  . 

Extract  of  rhatany  root 
Gum  Kino  .  . 


Glycyrrhiza  glabra 

Siphonia  clastica  . 

Isonanilra  gutta  . 
Abies  cxcelsa  . 
Abietis  resina 


Fabacese  . 

Moraceae  . 

Sapotacese 
Coniform  . 
Coniform  . 


Hymcnrea  (Sp.  ?)  Fabacete 
Dammara  Australis  Coniform 


Ilymenma  (Sp.  ?)  . 

Hymenma  Cour- 
baril. 

Aloe  socotrina 
(various). 

Aloe  spicata  .  . 

Aide  indica  (?) 

Aloe  indica  .  . 

Aide  socotrina 

Aide  vulgaris  . 

Hrematoxylon  cam- 
pec.hianum. 

Krameria  triandra 

Pterocarpus  inar- 
supium  (?). 


Fabaccm  . 
Fabacese  . 

Liliaeese  . 

Liliaceae  . 
Liliaeese  . 
Liliaeese  . 
Liliace®  . 
Liliaccm  . 
Fabacem  . 

Polygalem 
Fabaccm  . 


Italy  and  Sicily 

Maranham. 

Singapore  . 

1 1  amburgh . 
Hamburgh. 

United  States  . 


Sierra  Leone  . 
Australia  and  New 
Zealand. 

Brazil  .  .  .  . 

Bombay 

Bombay  .  .  . 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 
Cura<;oa  .  .  . 

Calcutta 
Bombay 
West  Indies 
South  America 

Lima  and  Callao  . 
East  Indies 


Medicinal  and 
purposes. 
Very  various  . 


other 


Very  various  . 
Pharmaceutical 
Pharmaceutical  and  for 
incense. 

Various . 


Varnish  . 
Varnish  . 

Varnish  . 
Varnish  . 

Medicinal 

Medicinal 

Medicinal 

Medicinal 

Medicinal 

Medicinal 

■Medicinal 

Medicinal 

Medicinal 


40  tons. 

500  tons. 

280  tons. 
10  cwt. 

* 


500  tons. 


17  tons. 
14  tons. 

2  tons. 
17  tons. 

2  tons. 

G  tons. 

* 

3  tons. 

* 

* 

* 

♦ 
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Commercial  Name. 

Scientific  Name, 
or 

Designation. 

Class  or  Order. 

Whence  Imported. 

Uses,  &c. 

Imports,  lsao. 

Gums  and  Gum  Resins, 
&c. — cont. 

Manna . 

Ornus  Europma  . 

Oleaccae  . 

Sicily  .... 

Medicinal  .... 

21  cwt. 

Opium . 

Papaver  somnife- 
rum. 

Papaveracece . 

Smyrna. 

Medicinal  .... 

15  chests. 

Gamboge  (2  varieties) 

llcbradcndron  cam- 
bogioides. 

•  • 

Africa  .... 

Medicinal,  and  for 
watercolour  painting. 

* 

Vegetable  Wax  . 

Corypha  cerifera  . 

Palmacem 

Para  and  Ccara  . 

Making  candles,  & c.  . 

* 

Dragon’s  blood  (2  va¬ 
rieties). 

Calamus  draco  (?) 

Palmacese 

Calcutta  .  . 

Staining  horn,  and  pro¬ 
ducing  an  imitation 
of  tortoiseshell. 

1  ton. 

Guaiacum  .... 

Guaiacum  officinale 

Zygophyllc®  . 

West  Indies  . 

Medicinal  .... 

7  tons. 

lied  gum  .... 

Xanthorrhoea  ar- 
borea. 

Liliacem  . 

Swan  River 

Varnishes  .... 

* 

Yellow  Gum  . 

Xanthorrhoea  lias'.i- 
lis. 

Dorema  ammonia- 
cum. 

Liliacem  . 

Swan  River 

Varnishes  .... 

♦ 

Gum  Ammoniacum  . 

Apiacese  . 

Bombay  .  .  . 

Medicinal  .... 

17  ton3. 

Gum  Assafoetida  (2 

Ferula  assafoetida 

Apiaccm  . 

Bombay 

.Medicinal  .... 

2  tons. 

varieties). 

Scaminony  (2  varieties) 

Convolvulus  scam- 
monia 

Convolvulaccm 

Smyrna.  .  .  . 

Medicinal  .... 

12  cwt. 

Gum  Benzoin  (5  va¬ 
rieties). 

Styrax  Benzoin  . 

Styracem  .  . 

F.ast  Indies 

Medicinal,  and  for  var¬ 
nishes,  &c. 

4  tons. 

Gum  olibanum  .  . 

Boswell  ia  thurifera 

Amyridaceas 

East  Indies 

Medicinal,  and  for  var¬ 
nishes.  &c. 

5  tons. 

Gum  myrrh  (2  varie¬ 
ties). 

Balsamodend  ro  n 
myrrha. 

Amyridaccae 

East  Indies  and 
Turkey. 

Medicinal,  and  for  var¬ 
nishes.  &c. 

2  tons. 

Gum  juniper  . 

Callitris  quadri- 
valvis. 

Coniform  . 

Mogadore  . 

Varnishes  .... 

* 

Gum  mastic  . 

Pistacia  lcntiscus. 

Anacardiacese 

Constantinople 

Varnishes  .... 

12  cwt. 

Gums  Arabic,  Senegal, 
gedda.  Barbary,  &c. 

Various  species  of 
Acacia. 

Fabaccm  . 

East  Indies  and 
Africa. 

Various  purposes  . 

32  tons. 

Turpentine  (4  varie¬ 
ties.) 

Pi  mis  palustris  and 
Pinus  toeda. 

Coniform  . 

North  America  . 

Various  purposes  .  . 

470  tons. 

Subsection  5th ,  Dyeing  Materials. 


Nicaragua  wood  (2  va¬ 
rieties). 

Cmsalpinia  eclii- 
nata. 

Fabaccm  .  . 

Rio  de  la  Ilachc  & 
Lima. 

570  tons. 

Green  Ebony  .  .  . 

Jacaranda  ovali- 
folia. 

Bignoniacem. 

Brazil  .... 

30  tons. 

Camwood  .... 

Bapliia  nitida  . 

Fabacem  .  . 

Sierra  Leone  and 
Trade  Town. 

1 10  tons. 

Sapan  wood  .... 

Cmsalpinia  Sappan 

Fabaccm  .  . 

Calcutta 

120  tons. 

Brazillets  wood  .  .  . 

Ceesaipinia  baha- 
mensis. 

Fabacem  . 

Nassau  (New  Pro¬ 
vidence). 

70  tons. 

Xante,  or  Young  Fustic 

Rhus  cotinus  . 

Anacurdiaccm 

Xante,  Patras,  and 
Ithaca. 

33G  tons. 

Barwood  . 

Bapliia  nitida  . 

Fabacem  .  . 

The  West  Coast  of 
Africa,  Old  Ca¬ 
labar. 

350  tons. 

Logwood  (5  varieties)  . 

Ilmmatoxylon  cam- 
pcchianum. 

Fabaccm  . 

St.  Domingo,  To- 
basco,  Honduras, 
Jamaica,  Cam- 
peachy. 

1,700  tons. 

Red  Sande,  or  Red  San¬ 
dal  wood. 

Pterocarpus  Santa- 
linus. 

Fabacem  . 

Calcutta 

* 

240  tons. 

St.  Domingo  Fustic. 

Madura  tinctoria 

Moracem  . 

St.  Domingo  . 

120  tons. 

Lananilla  Fustic 

Madura  tinctoria 

Morac.em  . 

Lananilla  . 

,  , 

400  tons. 

Cuba  Fustic  .... 

Madura  tinctoria 

Moracem  . 

Island  of  Cuba 

•  . 

220  tons. 

Rio  Brazil  wood  . 

Cmsalpinia  brasili- 
ensis. 

Fabacem  . 

Rio  de  Janiero 

.  .  j320  tons. 

Annotto,  or  Annatto, 
and  Annatto  seeds. 

Bixa  orellana  . 

Flarcourtiacem 

South  America 

*  ' 

8  tons. 

Munjeet,  or  Indian  mad¬ 
der,  or  Bengal  madder 

Rubia  cordifolia  . 

Rubiacem 

Bombay  Calcutta, 
&c. 

Red  dye  .  .  .  . 

525  tons. 

Safflower  (Bengal)  . 

Carthamus  tine- 
tori  us. 

Compositre  . 

Calcutta  (in  hales) 

Dyeing  pink,  making 
rouge,  &c. 

t  tons. 

Safflower  (Bombay). 

Carthamus  tine- 
tori  us. 

Compos  itm  . 

Bombay  (in  bales) 

Dyeing,  &c . 

12  tons. 

Yellow  berries  (Persian) 

Rliamuus  infocto- 
rius. 

Rhamnaccm  . 

The  Levant  .  . 

Dyeing  (particularly 
leather). 

1 5  tons. 

Yellow  berries  (Turkey) 

Rhamnus  infee  to¬ 
ri  us. 

Rhamnacem  . 

Smyrna  and  Con¬ 
stantinople. 

Dyeing  (particularly 
Morocco  leather).  | 

[15  tons. 

Lima  orchella,  or  Ar- 
chella  weed. 

Roccella  tinctoria 

Lichenes  .  . 

Lima  and  Val pa¬ 
ra  iso. 

in  manufacturing  the  2  tons. 

dye  called  orchili. 

Orchella  weed  . 

i 

Angola 

•« 

Cape  de  Verde 
Islands. 

.  .  8  tons. 

1 
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Commercial  Name. 


-Madder  mots  (3  varie¬ 
ties). 

Turmeric . 


rieties). 

Alkanetroot.  .  .  . 

Caracas  indigo  .  .  . 

Oude  indigo  . 

Bengal  indigo 
Sumach  or  shumach 

French  sumach  . 

Fine  ground  Sicilian  su¬ 
mach. 

Tyrol  ground  sumach  . 
Garancine  . 


Dutch  ground  madder  . 
French  ground  madder 
Spanish  ground  madder 


Scientific  Name, 
or 

Pciignntion. 

Class  or  Order. 

Kuhia  tinctorum  . 

Rubiacem . 

Curcuma  Longa  ‘ . 

Zingiberaceae 

iQuercuB  tinctoria 

Corylaccoe 

Radix  ancliusaj  . 

Boraginacetr . 

;  • 

Rhus  Coriaria  . 

•  • 

Anacardiacea? 

• 

•  • 

.. 

• 

♦ 

.. 

Whence  Imported. 


Turkey,  the  Levant,  Dyeing 
and  Bombay. 

Bombay,  Calcutln, 
and  Madras. 


Principally  for  dyeing ;  tu  tons 
it  is  used  in  curries. 


Philadelphia  and  For  dyeing  . 
Baltimore. 

I lamhurgand South  ( Jives  a  rod  colour  to 
of  France.  I  oils,  fats,  and  wax. 
Brazil  .... 


South  of  Europe. 


V  dye  formed  l>y  semi- 
carbonizing  '  finely 
powdered  madder 
with  sulphuric  aeidat 
a  temperature  of  212°. 


514  tons. 
5  cwt. 


tons. 

-J  tons, 

350  tons. 

513  tons  15  cwt. 
03  tons  15  cw  t, 

03  tons  15  cwt. 
30  tons. 


270  tons. 
30  tons. 
10  tons. 


Subsection  6th,  Tanning  Mater ia/g. 


Oak  or  tanners’  bark  (2  Quercus  (various 
varieties).  species). 

Divi  divi  (3  varieties)  .  Cwsalpina  coriaria 

Oork  tree  bark .  (hifttmistfudor-  . 

Algarobilla  ....  (Prosopis  pallida  . 

Valonia  (3  varieties)  .  Quercus  regilops  . 
Myrobolans  (2  qualities)  jTerminalia  chebula 


Corylacem 

Holland  and  Bel¬ 
gium. 

Fabaceae. 

Rio  de  la  Ilache, 
Savanilln,  and 
•Maracaibo. 

v  uryiltvcte 

libtlat  .... 

Fabaccm  . 

Valparaiso . 

Corylacem 

Smyrna. 

Combrctuceu? 

Calcutta  and  Bom¬ 
bay. 

For  tanning  leather  .  5J4  tons. 


•  1 1  (SO  tons. 

A  substitute  for  divi  400  tons. 

divi  in  tanning. 

A  tanning  material. 

For  dyeing  yellow  and  851  tons, 
black  colours. 


Subsection  7th ,  Spices. 


Cinnamon  .... 
Cassia . 

Clove  bark  .  j 
Ginger  (3  varieties) 

Mace . 

Nutmegs  (Cape  and  Pe- 
nang). 

Wild  or  shell  nutmegs  . 

Cloves . 

Pepper  (black  and  white, 
4  varieties). 

Pimento  or  Jamaica 
pepper. 


Cinnamotnuin  zey- 
lanicum. 

Cinnamomum  zey- 
lanicum,  var. 
Cassia. 

Dicypellium  cary- 
ophyllatum. 

Zingiber  officinale 


Lauracesc . 
Lauraccce. 

Lauraceoe . 
Zingiberaceoe 


-Myristica  moschata  Myristicacem 
Myristica  moschata  Myristicace® 


Myristica  Mada- 
gasenriensis. 
Caryophy llus  uro- 
inaticus. 

Piper  nigrum  . 

Eugenia  pimento  . 


Myristicacetc 

Myrtaccce 

Plpemcese 

Myrtacem 


Ceylon  and  Madras 
China,  &c.  . 

Brazil  .... 

East  and  M  ost  In¬ 
dies,  and  Sierra 
Leone. 

East  Indies  .  . 

East  India  Island, 
Cape  of  Good 
1 1  ope. 

-Madagascar. 
Phillipinc  Island  . 
East  Indies 
West  Indies. 


4  tons. 

21  tons. 

* 

24  tons. 

* 

10  cwt. 

13  boxes. 
379  tons. 


-  - - VUI,  KJfL  Out- U«V . 

Niger  seed  .... 
Rape  seed  .... 
Giugelli  or  sesamum 
seed. 

\  erbesina  saliva  . 
Urassica  napus 
Sesamum  orientalc 

Astcraeese 
Crucifer® 
Pedaliacete  . 

East  Indies 

East  Indies 

East  Indies 

Expressing  oil  .  . 
Expressing  oil  .  .  . 

Expressing  oil  . 

370  qrs. 

70(1  t|rs. 

3.700  bags. 

Linseed  (3  varieties)  . 

I-iiium  usitatissi- 
mura. 

Linacete  . 

East  Indies,  Egypt, 
and  Russia. 

Expressing  oil  . 

2,000  qrs. 

King  doji. 
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C'ijimf.rcia t.  Name. 

Scientific  Name, 
or 

Designation. 

Class  or  Order. 

Whence  Imported. 

Uses,  &c. 

Imports,  1 8.00. 

Poppy  seed  (2  varieties) 

Papaver  somnife- 
rum. 

Pa  paveraccrc. 

Fast.  Indies,  Hol¬ 
land,  and  Ger¬ 
mane. 

Expressing  oil  and 
feeding  small  birds. 

* 

Marking  nuts 

Semeearpus  anacar- 
dium. 

Anacnrdiacece 

Calcutta 

Expressing  oil,  &c. 

5  tons 

Castor  oil  seeds  . 

Ilicinus  communis 

Kupliorbiaceaa 

East  Indies 

Medicinal  oil 

* 

Cotton  seed  .... 

Gossypium  herbo- 
c  cum. 

Malvaceae 

New  Orleans  . 

Expressing  oil  . 

* 

Croton  nuts,  physio  nuts 

Jatropha  ettrens  . 

Fnphorbiace/e 

Cape  de  Yerd  . 

Expressing  oil  . 

* 

Hemp  seed  (3  varieties) 

Cannabis  sativa  . 

Cannnbiuucese 

Sicily,  Holland, 
and  Russia. 

Expressing  oil  and 
feeding  small  birds. 

130  qrs. 

Mustard  seed  (brown)  . 

Sinapis  nigra  . 

Cruciferee 

Holland  and  the 
East  Indies. 

Expressing  oil  and 
grinding  into  flour 
mustard. 

1,700  qrs. 

Mustard  seed  (white)  . 

Sinapis  alba  . 

Cruciform 

Holland  and  the 
East  Indies. 

Expressing  oil  and 
grinding  into  flour 
mustard. 

1,700  qrs. 

Subsection  9th,  Agricultural  Seeds. 


Lucerne . 

Medicago  sativa  . 

FabaccaJ  . 

Hamburgh. 

5  tons. 

Timothy  grass  . 

Parsnip . 

Phleum  prntense  . 

Graminacese  . 

United  States  . 

.  . 

tons. 

Pastinaca  sativa  . 

Apiacea*  . 

Germany  . 

«  , 

5  tons. 

Italian  rye  grass. 

Folium  I  tali  cum  . 

Graminaceie  . 

Leghorn 

.  . 

4  qrs. 

Canary  seed  .... 

Phleum  Canariense 

Graminaccac  . 

Germany  . 

Feeding  birds  . 

* 

Clover  (American)  . 

Tri folium  Pennsyl- 
vanicum. 

Fabaceoe  . 

United  States  . 

•  • 

320  tons. 

Clover  (Dutch)  . 

Millet  seed  .... 

Tri  folium  repens  . 
Panic  um  milia- 

ceum. 

Fabacese  . 

Rotterdam  . 

3  tons. 

Subsection  10///,  Dietetic  Articles. 


Sugar  (30  varieties  . 

Saccharum  officina- 
rum. 

Graminacese  . 

East  and  W'est 
Indies,  South 

America,  & c. 

108,952  tons. 

Tea  (18  varieties)  . 

Thea  viridis  and 
Thea  bohea. 

Temstromi- 

aceuc. 

China  .... 

•  • 

9,117,726  lbs. 

Rice . 

Oryza  sativa  . 

Graminacese  . 

United  States  and 
the  East  Indies. 

•  • 

4,156  tons. 

Coffee . 

Caffea  ambica. 

H  ubiaoem . 

East  and  West 
Indies  and  South 
America. 

•  * 

3,672  tons. 

Wheat  and  wheat  flour. 

Triticum  a-stivum 
and  hibernicura. 

Graminaccce  . 

Europe,  North  and 
South  America, 
&o. 

*  * 

714,406  qrs. 

Barley . 

Ilordeiun  (2  or  3 
species.) 

Graminacem  . 

Europe .... 

38,613  qrs. 

Oats . 

A  vena  sativa  . 

Graminacese  . 

Europe .... 

. 

25,595  qrs. 

Indian  corn  and  meal  . 

Zea  mays  . 

Grmnir.ace;e  . 

Europe  and  North 
America. 

•  • 

497,186  qrs. 

Peas . 

Pisum  sativum 

F abac ere  . 

Europe. 

.  , 

19.022  qrs. 

Beans  (Egyptian)  . 

Faba  vulgaris 

Fabacese  . 

Egypt  .... 

Food  for  horses. 

1 1 6,646  qrs. 

Beans  (American)  . 

Phascolus  vulgaris 

Fabacese  . 

America  . 

•  . 

400  qrs. 

Buckwheat  .... 

Fagopyrmn  cscii- 
lentum. 

Polygonaceae . 

Holland  and  Ger¬ 
many. 

•  • 

800  qrs. 

Lentils . 

Ervurn  lens 

Fabacese  . 

Egypt,  &c. .  .  . 

•  • 

430  q  rs. 

Hurra . 

.Vndropogon  sorg- 
hum. 

Grant inneese  . 

Turkey .... 

Feeding  cattle,  &c. 

130  qrs. 

Subsection  ll/'i,  Vegetable  Fibres,  Sec. 


Cotton  wool  (40  varieties 
arranged ; showing  the 
country,  variety,  value 
per  lb.,  and  the  Staple). 

Gossypium  herba- 
ceum. 

Malvaceae 

North  and  South 
America,  Egypt, 
East  Indies,  West 
Indies,  and  Port 
Natal. 

For  weaving  into  cloths, 
&c. 

322,605  tons. 

Hemp . 

Cannabis  sativa  . 

Cannabinnccse 

North  of  Europe, 
East  Indies,  and 
America. 

Weaving  and  making 
cordage. 

10,300  bales, 
say  5,000  tons 

Manilla  hemp 

Musa  textilis  . 

Pal  mace® 

East  Indies 

Cordage  . 

192  tons. 

.1  utc . 

Core  horns  capsu- 
laris. 

Tiliacete  . 

East  Indies 

Cordage  of  inferior 
quality,  matting, and 
even  for  adulterating 
silk. 

12,216  tons. 
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Commercial  Name. 

Scientific  Name, 
or 

Designation. 

Class  or  Order. 

Whence  Imported. 

Brazilian  jute  .  .  . 

(?) 

•  , 

Para  .... 

Bengal  hemp. 

Crotalariajuncca  . 

Fabacc®  . 

East  Indies 

Flax  (Dutch,  and  Egyp¬ 
tian). 

Linum  usitatissi- 
mum. 

Linaceaj  . 

Holland,  Egypt,  &c. 

Tow . 

The  refuse  of  flax 

•  • 

Holland  and  Italy 

China  grass  .... 

Biiehmeria  nivea  . 

Urticacte  . 

Canton,  &c. 

Piassava  or  Piacaba 

Attalea  funifera  . 

Palmacete 

Brazil  .... 

Coir  (rope  and  yarn)  . 

Cocos  nucifera 

Palmace® 

East  Indies 

Vegetable  silk  . 

Chorisia  spcciosa  . 

.Malvaceae 

Brazil  .... 

Palm  leaves  and  leaf 
fibres  of  the  Carnanba 
palm. 

Canes — 

Corypha  cerifera  . 

Pulmacea! 

Brazil  .... 

Rattan . 

Calamus  verus  and 
others. 

Palmaceae 

East  Indies 

Partridge  .... 

Calamus  niger  (?) 

Palmacete 

East  Tmlies  and 
China. 

Malacca  .... 

Calamus  zalacea  . 

Palmacete 

East  Indies  and 
China. 

Bamboo  .... 

Bambusa  arundi- 
nacea. 

Graminacete  . 

East  Indies,  &c.  . 

Uses,  &c. 


Only  n  small  quantity 
for  experiment, 
i Coarse  bagging.  .  . 


ing,  &c. 
Weaving  fine  linen 


Shilling  cushions,  &c. 
imported  for  experiment 


.  Chair  bottoms,  &c. 


Imports,  1850. 


dunnage. 


[81  tons. 


320  hales. 
300  tons. 
1,470  tons. 


5,000  bundles. 
1 ,300  canes. 
300  cancs. 


Subsection  1 2th,  Timber  anti  Hnrrl  Wvoth. 


St.  John  yellow  pine 
Quebec  yellow  pine 
American  spruce  pine  . 
Quebec  red  pine  .  . 

Savannah  pitch  pine 
North  American  black 
birch. 

Quebec  rock  elm  .  . 

New  Orleans  oak  . 
Quebec  oak  . 

lxiga  oak . 

African  oak,  or  teak 
wood. 

Snbicue  (St.  Domingo) 
Sabi  cue  (Cuba)  . 
Rosewood  ( 1 1  onduras) 
Rosewood  (Rio) 
Rosewood  (Bahia)  . 
Cedar  (pencil)  .  .  . 

Cedar  (Honduras)  . 
Satinwood  (St.  Domingo 
Black  wood,  or  East  In¬ 
dian  teak. 

Gateado,  or  zebra  . 

Hemlock  fir  ...  . 

Hackmatack 

Locust . 

Mahogany  (Honduras)  . 


Mahogany  (Cuba)  .  . 

Honduras  Brazillctto  . 
(Said  to  be  common 
Brazillctto  deprived 
of  its  colouring  mat¬ 
ter.  This  is  hardly 
probable). 

Tulip  wood  . 

Lance  wood  .... 

Purple  wood,  or  purple- 
heart. 

American  ash 

Lignum  vit®  .  .  . 

Russian  black  walnut  . 

Australian  mahagony  . 

African  tulip  wood  '  . 

African  yellow  wood  . 


'Pinus  variabilis  . 

{conifer®  . 

Brit.  N.  America. 

Finns  variabilis  . 

[Conifer®  . 

Brit.  N.  America. 

Abies  rubra  . 

Conifer®  . 

Brit.  N.  i  meric  a. 

Pinus  resinosa 

Conifer®  . 

Brit.  N.  America. 

Pinus  palustris 

Coniform  . 

South  America. 

Betula  nigra  . 

Bctulace® 

North  America. 

Ulmus  Americana 

Elmncete  . 

North  America. 

Quercus  virens 

Corylacc® 

New  Orleans. 

Quercus  allia  . 

Corylacere 

Brit.  N  .  America. 

Quercus  robur 

Corylace® 

d'lie  Baltic  Ports. 

•  • 

Euphorbiacc® 

W.  Coast  of  Africa 

(?) 

.  . 

St.  Domingo. 

.  , 

Cuba. 

I  wo  or  three  unde- 

I 

termined  species 

l  Fabacc®  . 

South  America. 

of  Triptolomea. 

1 

Juniperus  Virgi- 

Conifer®  . 

North  America. 

niana. 

Cedrela  odorata  . 

Cedrelacete  . 

South  America. 

(?) 

(?) 

St.  Domingo. 
Calcutta,  &c. 

(?) 

(?) 

Omphalobium  Lam- 

Connarace®  . 

New  Zealand  and 

herd. 

Hymentea  courharil 
Swictcniamahagoni 

Conifer®. 
Conifer®. 
Fabacc®. 
Cedrelacc®  . 

Australia. 

South  America  anil 

Swiet  coin  mahagoni 

Cedrelace®  . 

West  Indies. 

South  America  and 

Swietcnia  maliagoni 

Cedrelacc®  . 

West  Indies. 

South  America  and 

(?) 

(?) 

West  Indies. 
Honduras. 

n(?)  - 

(?) 

East  Indies. 

Duquctia  quitaren- 

Anonacc® 

Guiana. 

sis. 

Copaifcra  pubi flora 

Fabacc®  . 

Guiana. 

Fraxinus  America- 

Oleacc®  . 

North  America. 

na. 

Cuaiacum  (Sp.  ?)  . 

Juglnus  (Sp.  ?) 

Jnglandoce®. 

Riga. 

(•") 

(?) 

Eucalyptus  (?) 

•  • 

Africa. 

(?) 

*  • 

Africa. 
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Comm erciat.  Name. 

Scientific  Name, 
or 

Designation. 

Class  or  Order. 

Whence  Imported. 

Uses,  See. 

Imports,  1850. 

Bahama  satin  wood  . 

(?) 

Nassau. 

Hickory  wood  . 

Carya  alba 

.Tuglandaceaj. 

Brit.  N.  America. 

Cabbage  wood  . 

Eriodendron  an- 

Sterculiacea? . 

.Jamaica. 

fractuosum. 

Coromandel  wood  . 

(?) 

Coromandel. 

Tortoise  wood 

(?) 

Africa. 

Brazilian  beef  wood 

(?) 

Para. 

Horse-flesh,  or  Bahama 

(?) 

m  # 

Nassau. 

mahogany. 

Vinntica . 

Pcrsea  indica  . 

Lauraccm 

.Madeira. 

Cocus,  or  lcokra  wood  . 

Ecpidostachys  Box- 

Scepacea? 

Cuba. 

burghii. 

Brazilian  satin  wood,  or 

(?) 

(?) 

Para. 

Pao  de  Amarillo. 

Violet  wood  .... 

(?) 

Para. 

King  wood  .... 

C?) 

Para. 

Camauba  wood  . 

Corypha  ccrifcra  . 

Pnlmacere 

Para. 

Botany  Bay  oak 

Casuarina  (?) 

Cassuarinaceae 

Non-  Holland. 

Angica  wood 

(?) 

.  . 

Ceara  and  Para. 

Blue  gum  wood  . 

Eucalyptus  Globu- 

Myrtaceae 

Men-  Holland. 

lus. 

Bird’s-eye  maple 

Acer  snccharinum 

Acerincat 

North  America. 

Satin  wood  waved  . 

Chloroxylon  Swie- 

Cedrelacete  . 

West  Indies. 

tenia. 

Brazilian  fancy  wood  . 

(?) 

,  , 

Para. 

Amboyna  Mood  (4  ya- 

(?) 

•  . 

East  Indies. 

rieties.) 

Green  heart  .... 

Xectandra  Kodia?i 

Lauraceae 

T)cmcrnra. 

Bed  M’ood  .... 

(?) 

,  . 

Para. 

Orange  wood 

Citrus  anrantium  . 

Aurantiacese . 

Sicily. 

Palmyra  M’ood  (3  vnrie- 

Various  species  of 

Pahnacea? 

East  Indies. 

ties). 

palm. 

Porcupine  M’ood 

A  species  of  palm 

Pahnacea? 

East  Indies. 

Hussian  birch  . 

Betula  Daurica  . 

Bctulacea? 

Riga. 

Ebony  (black)  . 

Diospyrus  ebenus 

Ebcnacea? 

East  Indies. 

Ebony  (variegated). 

Diospyrus  ebenus 

Ebenacea? 

East  Indies. 

Snake  or  letter  . 

Piratinera  guian- 

Artocarpacca? 

Guiana. 

ensis. 

Olive  wood  .... 

Olea  Europea  . 

Olcacea?  . 

Sicily. 

American  nalnut  .  .  .1  uglans  nigra  . 

Juglandaceoc . 

North  America. 

Texicnu  oak  .  .  .  .  j 

Quercus  Mexicans? 

Corylaceae 

Texas. 

Imports  of  Timber  and  Hard  Wood  in  1850. 


AmerloaTi  pine  timber  ....  Cubic  feet 

Ke<l  pine . Cubic  feet 

Quebec  denis . Standard  of  120 

Fine  and  spruce  planks  (2  feet)  .  Cubic  feet 

Boards . Cubic  feet 


5,652.213 

302,017 

4,517 

24,987,918 

501,874 


Birch  . 
Quebec  oak 
Quebec  elm 
Quebec  asli 
Pitch  pine 


Cubic  feet  343,709 

Cubic  feet  354,684 

Cubic  feet  160,188 

Cubic  feet  8,324 

Cubic  feet  30,404 


Baltic  Timber. 


Timber  . 

399,255 

Billet  (uninscot). 

. Billets 

Deals . 

1.246 

Stoves  .... 

Battens 

.  .  Standard  of  120 

266 

Lathwood  . 

Poles  and  spars  . 

o 

American  Tf 

orlted  Timber. 

Masts  and  spars  .... 

.  .  .  Pieces 

171 

United  States  staves 

.  .  Standard  of  1,20 

Ash  oars  and  handspikes  . 

.  .  Pieces 

14,309 

Quebec  staves  .... 

Standard  of  1,200 

225 

Lathu’ood. 

.  .  .  .  Fathoms 

Ncm’  Brunswick,  &e.,  ash 

hogsheads  staves  .  .  . 

Standard  of  1 ,200 

101 

Baihvay  sleepers 

Hard  mul  Fancy  Tfroods. 

Mahogany  ..... 

6,812 

Teak . 

Cedar  . 

149,530 

Greenlieart  and  Mora 

. J*cct 

Bird’s-eye  maple 

417 

Sabicue . 

. Units 

Zebra  wood . 

178 

Lignum  vita?  . 

Satin  Mood . 

210 

Ebony  . 

Boseuood . 

7,807 

Cocus  M’ood 

LanceM’ood . 

10,653 

1,103 

50 

702 


1,219 

950 


22,2 16 


131.976 

74,838 

7 

1,770 

350 

90 
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Commercial  Name. 

Scion  tiOc  Name, 
or 

Poignat  ion. 

Class  or  Order. 

Whence  Imported. 

Uses,  &c. 

Imports,  18, ,o. 

Subsection  13  th, 

Miscellaneous. 

Hops  ...••• 
Rushes . 

riumulus  lupulus 
Scirpus  lacustris 

Cannahinacetv 
Graminaceae  . 

North  America 
Holland 

For  brewing  beer  . 
Used  by  coopers. 

37  Ions. 

Subsection  14</i,  Tobacco. 

Dutch . 

Maryland. 

Kentucky  (2  varieties) 
Virginia  (2  varieties) 
U  a  vat  mah 
Cuba  .... 

Yara  .... 

La  Guayra  . 
Paraguay .  . 

Columbian  . 

Tpala  .... 
Manilla  . 

German  . 

Turkish  . 

Latakia  . 

Chinese  . 
Manufactured — 
Cigars. 

Roll  (Varinas). 
lloll  (Brazil). 
Cavendish. 
Negro-head. 


Nicotiana  (Sp.  ?)  .  Solanacem 
Nicotiana  tnbacum  | 


N  icotiana  repanda 


Nicotiana  rustica. 

Nicotiana  panicu¬ 
late. 

i Nicotiana  rustica. 
Nicotiana  sinensis 


Java 

New  Orleans  . 

New  Orleans  . 

New  Orleans  . 

Cuba 

Cuba 

Cuba  . 

South  America 
South  America 
.South  America 
South  America 
Mast  Indies 
Hamburgh 
Turkey .  .  . 

Syria  . 


Total  quantity 
l  imported  in 
ISMt,  25-Rlti 
tons,  131  tuns. 


Subsection  15 th,  ]■'<  ruins. 


♦Tapioca  (Rio)  . 
♦'Tapioca  (Bahia) 
♦Cassava  powder 
♦Farinha  . 

Sago  (Borneo)  . 

Sago  (granulated) 

Sago  (pearl)  . 

Sago  (flour)  .  . 

Arrow  root  (St.  Vincent) 

♦Brazilian  arrow  root  . 
Farinha  (potato) 

Dextrine . 


Janipba  manihot . 

Euphorbiacet® 

Bio  de  Janeiro  .  1 

Janiphn  manihot . 

F.uphorbiacese 

Bahia  .  .  .  .  1 

Janipba  manihot . 

F.uphorbiacetE 

Brazils  ....  I 

Janiphn  manihot  . 

F.iiphorbiacete 

Brazils  .... 

Sagns  bevis 

I’alnmcca: 

Borneo .  .  .  .  1 

Sagucrus  Rhumphii 

Palmaceoe 

Calcutta  .  .  .  1 

Sagucrusltluimphii 

Palmaceai 

Calcutta  ...  I 

Saguerus  Rhumphii 

Palmacete 

Calcutta  .  .  .  1 

Maranta  arumli- 
naceae. 

Cannaceae 

St.  \  lucent,  West 
India  Islands. 

Janipba  manihot  . 

F.uphorbiaccae 

Brazils  .... 

Solarium  tuberosum 

Solatiaccse 

France,  Holland, 
and  Germany. 

Starch  acted  upon 
bysulphuric  acitl 
and  water  at  a 
temperature  of 
200°  Fall. 

OOll 


fabrics 


700  tons. 
120  tons. 
Small. 
3(10  tons. 
Small. 

7S  tons. 
425  tons. 
225  tons. 
j.50  tons. 

7  tons. 
160  tons. 


*  Tli ese  .i  tides  nre  all  formed  from  the  same  plant,  the  lit"  Tapioc i  is  tie-  Lest  ;  and  Farinha  or  Mandiocca  is  the  Io\V< st  R  ■  • 


Class  B. —  Section  1st,  Metallic. 


Comm f.rcia i.  Name. 


Copper  . 

Nickel 

Bismuth 


.Scientific  Name. 


Whence  Imported. 


Uses. 


Cuprum  . 

'  ickel  . 
Bismuth . 


Antimony 
Tin  .  . 


Lead .  , 

Iron  and  steel 


Vntimonium 
Stannum . 

Plumbum 
Fcrrum  . 


South  America,  Aus¬ 
tralia,  &c. 

llamhurgh  .... 

(Germany  .... 

Germany  .... 

Malacca  anti  Banca, 
via  Calcutta. 

Malaga,  Spain,  See. 

Russia,  Sweden,  Trieste 
and  North  Brunswick. 


Various . 

Making  German  silver  ivc. 
Making  type  metal,  solder, 
&c. 

Type  metal,  pewter,  &c.  . 
Various . 

Various . 

Various . 


Imports,  IBM. 


450  tons. 

20  tons. 

;  H)  cwt. 

4  tons. 

70  tons. 

•200  tons. 
1,100  tons. 
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Commercial  Name. 

Scientific  Name. 

Whence  Imported. 

Uses. 

j  Imports,  1850. 

Zinc  or  spelter .... 
Antimony  ore  .... 

Zincum. 

Sulphurct  of  antimony 
Sulphuret  of  copper  . 

Germany  .... 

Smelting  for  antimony. 

j 

70  tons. 

Copper  ores . 

South  America  and 

Smelting  for  copper 

14,030  tons. 

Copper  ores . 

Carbonate  of  copper 

Australia. 

South  America  and 

Smelting  for  copper 

14,030  tons. 

Copper  ores . 

(green). 

Carbonate  of  copper 

Australia. 

South  America  and 

Smelting  for  copper 

14.030  tons. 

Copper  ores . 

(blue). 

Muriate . 

Australia. 

South  America  and 

Smelting  for  copper 

14.030  tons. 

Copper  regulus 

The  ore  deprived  of  its 

Australia. 

South  America  . 

Smelting  for  silver  . 

750  tons. 

Copper  barilla  .... 

sulphur  by  roasting. 
The  ore  deprived  of  its 

South  America  .  . 

Smelting  for  silver  . 

750  tons. 

Silver  ores  (3  varieties)  . 

sulphur  by  roasting, 
and  powdered. 
Sulphuret  of  silver. 

South  America. 

Smelting  for  silver  . 

750  tons. 

Red  arsenic. . 

Arsenicum  bisulphu- 

Holland . 

As  a  pigment,  &c.  . 

3  tons. 

Lead  ore . 

return. 

Galena.sulphuret  of  lead 

Australia  and  North 

Smelting  for  lead 

250  tons. 

( )xide  of  manganese  (2  va- 

Peroxide  of  manganese 

America. 

Germany,  Spain,  &c.  . 

Calico  printing  and  glass 

2,300  tons. 

rieties). 

Chromate  of  iron  (3  varie¬ 
ties). 

Cobalt  ore . 

or  pyrosulite. 

Chromic  iron  or  chro¬ 
mite. 

Smaltine  .... 

1 

United  States,  Sweden, 
Russia,  &c. 

Norway  and  German}- 

manufactures. 

Making  smalts,  &c.  . 

100  tons. 

Section  2nd,  Norn-Metallic. 


Marbles — 

Italian  Bardiglio 
American  Bardiglio 
White  statuary  . 
Veined  statuary. 

Black  and  gold  . 

Sienna . 

Belgian  brown  . 

I  talian  dove  coloured  . 
St.  Ann’s  (Belgian),  and 
3  other  varieties. 
Phosphate  of  lime  . 

Burr  stone . 

Barytes  (carbonate)  .  . 

Barytes  (sulphnted)  . 
Felspar . 

Talc . 

Plumbago  or  black  lead 
(5  varieties). 

Amber . 

Asphalt  or  asphaltum . 
Emery  (3  varieties)  . 

Pozzolano . 

Pumice  stone  .... 
Brimstone . 

Brazilian  pebbles  . 

Aqua  marine  .... 

Oriental  topaz  .... 
Chrysolite . 

Amethyst . 

White  topaz  .... 

Brazilian  topaz. 

Cream  of  tartar  (5  varie¬ 
ties). 

Algols  (5  varieties)  .  . 

Turkey  umber  .... 


Fancy  marbles  are  not  often  imported  ;  the  total  quantity  of  all  sorts  is  about  600  tons  per 
annum. 


Phosphorite . 
Mill  stone  grit 
Witherite  . 


Hepatite . 

Orthose . 

Silicate  of  magnesia  . 
Graphite  .  .  .  . 

Succinum  .... 

Bitumen  var.  asphalte 
Granular  corundum  . 

Ptiozzolana.  n  volcanic 
product. 

Spongy  obsidian  . 
Sulphur  . 

Rock  crystal  . 

Silicate  of  alumina  and 
glucine. 

Silicate  of  alumina 
Silicate  of  magnesia 
and  iron. 

Amethystine  quartz  . 


New  Jersey 

France  . 

New  York  .... 

New  York  .... 
New  York  and  the 
Mediterranean. 

Calcutta . 

North  America,  Ger¬ 
many,  and  Ceylon. 
Memel . 

New  York  .... 
Naxos,  Smyrna,  and 
Australia. 

Leghorn,  Naples,  &c.  . 

Naples,  Palermo,  &c.  . 
Palermo,  Messina,  &c. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  . 

Rio  de  Janeiro  . 

Rio  de  Janeiro  . 

Rio  de  Janeiro  . 


As  a  manure . 13  tons. 

For  making  large  millstones  1500  tons. 
Manufacture  of  chloride  of  (20  tons, 
barium. 

Making  pigments  ...  * 

Porcelain  manufactures  .  120  tons. 

Various . (3  tons. 

Various . 536  tons. 


Fluo-silicatc 
mina. 

Potassse  bitartras 


Ornamental  and  pharma¬ 
ceutical  purposes. 

Paving,  &c . 70  tons. 

For  polishing  metals  .  .  11,200  tons. 


Cement 


400  tons. 


Polishing . !7  tons. 

Making  gunpowder, matches. [l 0,650  tons. 
&c. 

(Spectacle  and  other  optical  * 
j  instruments. 

Jewellery . 


Impure  bitartratc  of 
potash. 

A  silicate  of  alumina 
combined  with  oxides 
of  iron  and  manga¬ 
nese. 


jliio  de  Janeiro  . 

Rio  de  Janeiro  . 
of  alu-  ,Rio  de  Janeiro  . 

I 

Italy,  Spain,  France,  &c. 
Italy,  Spain,  France,  &c 
Smyrna  and  Leghorn  . 


Jewellery . 

I  As  a  substitute  for  diamonds  j32,924  carats. 

in  jewelling  watches. 

As  a  substitute  for  diamonds 
in  jewelling  watches. 

As  a  substitute  for  diamonds 
in  jewelling  watches. 

As  a  substitute  for  diamonds  15  cwt. 

in  jewelling  watches. 

Manufacture  of  tartaric  210  tons. 

I  acid,  &c. 

Manufacture  of  tartaric  600  tons, 
acid,  &c. 

Pigment . 7  tons. 


[20.] 
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Commkcciai.  Name. 


Sienna  earth  (2  varieties) 

Verdigris . 

T'mral . 

15orax . 

Boracic  acid  .... 

Ilydroboratc  of  lime  . 

Alum . 

Yellow  prussiate  of  potash 

Turkey  stone  .... 
Mineral  water  or  seltzer 
water. 


Scientific  Name. 


An  argillaceous  earth 
dried. 

'Cupri  subacetas 
Impure  biborate  of  soda 
Sodas  biboras  . 

Acidum  boracicum 

Heyescine  .... 

A  lumen . 

Ferrocyanide  of  potas¬ 
sium. 

Hornblende 


Whence  Imported. 

Uses. 

Imports,  1850. 

Leghorn,  &c. 

Pigment . 

13  tons. 

France  ..... 

Pigment,  &c . 

•">  tons. 

Calcutta . 

For  making  borax  . 

•133  tons. 

Calcutta . 

I’sed  in  the  manufactures 
of  glass  and  pottery. 

•Ui  tons. 

Leghorn  . 

! 

Used  in  the  manufactures 
of  glass  an  l  pottery. 

850  tons. 

Peru . 

Used  in  the  manufactures 
of  glass  anil  pottery. 

♦ 

China . 

Chemical . 

* 

Havre  ..... 

Calico  printing  .... 

7  cwt. 

Constantinople  . 

Making  hones,  &c.  . 

* 

Germany,  Holland,  and 

Drinking . 

-100  gallons. 

Belgium 

272  Alcock,  Stephen  Bo i. ton,  &  Co.,  Dublin  Blacking 
Works — Manufacturers. 

Sample  of  liquid  blacking. 


274  Mitchell,  Rev.  William,  Woolwich,  Kent — 

Inventor. 

Buffer  and  horn  of  a  bull,  with  iron  frame,  and  stuffed 
buffer  attached,  with  motto,  in  eleven  different  languages. 

The  goiing  oxen  buffer  lias  been  invented  to  prevent 
the  numerous  accidents  which  arise  from  driving  infu¬ 
riated  animals  through  the  crowded  streets.  The  buffer 
is  stuffed  with  soft  material,  similar  to  the  balls  formerly 
used  by  printers,  or  boxing-gloves,  to  which  is  attached  a 
spring,  that  recoils  on  pressure.  This  buffer  is  fastened 
to  a  strong  piece  of  iron,  having  two  rings  to  slip  on  to 
the  horns,  and  a  small  screw-bolt  on  one  side  that  fixes  it 
firmly  in  its  place. 

The  somniferous  electric  brush,  for  producing  sleep  to 
invalids  and  others. 


275  West  head,  J.  B.,  and  E.  &  Co..  Manchester — 

Manufacturers. 

Patent  Astoria  cloth,  manufactured  of  hare’s  fur. 

Bell-ropes;  curtain-holders;  fringe,  with  hangers;  Jac¬ 
quard  bell -rope;  spangle  orris  lace,  quite  ucw;  Jacquard 
cord  and  flat  Jacquard  braid. 

Pattern-book  of  general  smallwares: — Cotton  work-box, 
furnished ;  furnishing  gimps ;  India  tapes  ;  imperial,  or 
best  cotton ;  and  thread  tapes. 

Carpet  and  bed  lace  ;  float  and  Queen’s  lace,  in  plain 
and  chintz;  patent  cotton  velvet;  amber  curtain  holders. 


277  Ldcas,  George,  42  Kennedy  Street,  Manchester — 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Brass  and  zinc  “  sorantistate”  door,  window,  and  sign- 
plates,  engraved  by  machinery.  The  engraved  part 
filled  with  a  composition  of  any  colour,  or  inlaid  with 
other  colours,  to  resist  the  action  of  the  atmosphere. 

Designs  for  letters,  plates,  doors,  windows,  &e. 


2  ( B  Esdaii.e,  James,  Elm  Place,  Hulme ■ — Inventor  and 
Manufacturer. 

Sheets  of  hat-felt,  made  by  hand,  from  rabbit’s  fur 
and  fine  Saxony  lamb’s  wool,  used  by  printers  of  calicoes, 
silks,  woollens,  &c.,  being  inserted  into  the  blocks  and 
cylinders  to  convey  the  colouring  matter  to  the  cloth. 

Sheets  of  woollen-felt,  for  polishing  plate-glass,  marble, 
ivory,  tortoiseshell,  bone,  &c. 

belted  gloves,  or  band-bats,  fire-proof,  and  non-con¬ 
ductors  ot  beat,  used  by  glass-blowers,  iron-founders, 
and  others.  Felted  rustic  hats. 


280  Smith,  AV  .  &  A.,  Mauchline,  Ayrshire,  Scotland,  and 
61  Charlotte  Street,  Birmingham — Manufacturers. 

\  anety  of  articles  of  Scotch  fancy  wood  work,  made 
chicdly  of  the  wood  of  the  sycamore  tree:  consisting  of 
snuff-boxes,  cigar-cases,  eard-cascs,  card-trays,  writing- 


folios,  books  bound  in  wood,  candlesticks,  &c.,  orna¬ 
mented  in  different  styles. 

Snuff-boxes,  in  various  stages  of  progression.  The 
“Scotch  hinge”  is  applied  to  many  of  these  articles. 

By  the  style  called  “checking,”  a  great  variety  of 
diapered  patterns  are  produced,  particularly  the  imitation 
of  the  clan  tartans  of  Scotland. 

By  the  style  called  “  Scoto -Russian,”  an  imitation  of 
engine-turned  lines,  inlaid  with  silver,  is  produced,  and 
the  ornament,  being  secured  by  copal -varnish,  is  not 
liable  to  becotno  tarnished. 


281  Cocker i  i.L,  Robert,  Banbury — Manufacturer. 
Liquid  and  paste  blacking,  for  boots,  shoes,  and  harness. 

Liquid  dye  for  harness.  Polishing  paste  for  metals. 
Black  and  red  writing  ink. 

282  Easterling,  John,  00  Whitecross  Street,  St.  Lukes 

— Manufacturer. 

Currie  paste  and  powder.  Essence  of  anchovies. 
Invigorating  sauce.  Anchovy  and  bloater  p:iste. 


285  Wood,  T.  H.,  20  Redman's  Row,  and  Assembly  Place, 

Mile  End — Manufacturer. 

Refining  powder  for  cofl’eo,  and  colouring  for  soups, 
gravies,  &c.  _ 

286  Cocks,  E.,  Reading — Manufacturer. 
Specimens  of  Reading  and  other  sauces. 


287  Dutton  &  Co.,  Runcorn,  Cheshire — Manufacturers. 

School  slates,  manufactured  by  machinery,  framed  in 
mahogany  and  bird’s-eye  maple.  Book  slates.  Single 
slate. 

289  Mallai.ieu,  Wm.,  97  Hutton  Garden — Importer. 

Models  of  dwellings  and  implements  made  by  the 
Esquimaux,  at  the  Moravian  settlements  on  the  coast  of 
Labrador,  North  America. 

1.  A  winter  house.  2.  A  snow  hut.  3.  A  bone  sledge 
and  dogs.  4.  A  wooden  sledge  and  dogs.  5.  A  bone 
kayak,  and  fishing  implements.  6.  A  skin  kayak,  no 
fishing  implements.  7.  A  woman's  boat.  S.  Models  o 
reindeer,  bears,  seals,  dogs,  and  birds.  9-  Bone  psper 
knives.  10.  Mats  and  baskets,  made  of  grass.  1  b  Spe¬ 
cimens  of  needlework.  The  bone  articles  are  made  from 
the  teeth  of  the  walrus. 


290  Local  Committee,  Hull — Producer. 

Specimens  of  the  staple  imported  articles  of  the  port  o 
Hull,  accompanied  with  the  following  description  aii 
statistical  information . 

[Hull  is  reckoned  the  fourth  city  in  England  in  point 
of  commercial  importance.  Its  trade  is  chiefly  with  t  io 
Baltic;  in  the  whale  fishery;  and  by  inland  communh  a 
tiou.  It  is  very  conveniently  situated  for  traffic  wi  1 
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tlie  Continent,  and  its  imports  are  chiefly  of  continental 
produce,  as  tlio  adjoined  tabular  view  will  show.  Flax, 
iron,  and  wool,  as  they  are  the  most  useful,  appeal’  also 
to  be  the  principal  imports.] 


Alkanet  Root  . 

.  GO  cu  t. 

Mazerian  Root  . 

.  .  35  cwt. 

Angellen  Root  . 

.  50  „ 

Millet  Seed.  . 

.  .  00  qr. 

Aniseeds 

•  60  „ 

Moss,  Iceland  . 
Mustard  Seed  . 

.  .  430  cwt. 

Arrow  Root 

.  50  „ 

.  .  1,000  „ 

Arsenic  . 

.  100  „ 

Mvrabolams 

.  .  1,600  „ 

Asphaltum  .  . 

so  „ 

|  Nickel  . 

.  .  50  „ 

Bariev  . 

292,000  qr. 

Oak  Bark 

.  31,300  CWt. 

Bav  Berries 

.  120  cwt. 

Oats  .... 

.  42,000  qr. 

Beans 

88,000  qr. 

Olive  Oil  .  . 

.  .  3,500  tuns 

Black  Lead 

.  8,300  cwt. 

Onion  Seed  .  . 

.  .  50  cwt 

Bran 

1 1 ,300  „ 

Oss  Sepia 

.  .  30  „ 

Brimstone  . 

.  6-10  tons. 

Paper,  Ornamental  . 

Bristles  . 

.  2,200  cwt. 

Peas .... 

.  46,000  qr. 

Bronze  Powder  . 

.  8101b. 

Pepper  .  . 

.  3,800  cwt. 

Camphor 

.  60  CWt. 

Pitcii,  llurgnndv 

.  .  120  „ 

Canary  Seed  . 

.  250  qr. 

l’oppv  1  leads  . 

•  •  05  ,, 

Cantharides 

.  2,500  111. 

l’oppv  Seed 

.  .  SO  „ 

Carrawav  Seed  . 

.  950  cwt. 

l’russiate  of  Potash  .  560  cwt. 

Chamomile  Plow 

.  660  „ 

Potato  Flour  . 

25.000  „ 

Chlcorv  Root  . 

.  5,000  „ 

Rape  Cake  . 

.  4.500  ,, 

Clover  Seed 

22,000  „ 

Rape  Oil  . 

.  .  780  tuns 

Codilla  .  .  . 

.  1,100  „ 

Rape  Seed  . 

.  25,000  qr. 

Coffee  .  . 

.  2,100  „ 

Rice  .... 

Colchicum  Root 

30  „ 

Rose  Leaves 

.  .  1,240  lb. 

Copperas,  White 
Coriander  Seed 

.  1,000  „ 

Rosin  .  . 

.  .  2,000  brls. 

.  100  „ 

live  . 

.  .  8,500  qr. 

Cork  .  ... 

.  940  „ 

live  Meal  .  . 

15,500  cwt. 

Cumin  Seed  . 

.  30  „ 

Saltpetre 

.  .  2.000  „ 

Feathers  .  . 

.  200  „ 

Sesamum  Seed 

.  1 5,000  qr. 

Flax  .... 

310,000  „ 

Shu  mac  . 

.  14,000  cwt. 

Fenugreek  Seed 

Silk,  raw 

Gambler 

.  450  „ 

Slate  Pencils  . 

.  .  1,500  „ 

Gentian  Root  . 

.  210  „ 

Smalts  .  .  . 

Glass  Beads  and  Bugles  150  „ 

Spelter  .  .  . 

.  .  1,100  tons 

Glue.  .  .  . 

.1,150  „ 

Stavesacre  . 

.  .  9s  cwt. 

Grains  Paradise 

Sugar,  Candy  . 

.  .  200  „ 

Guano  .  . 

.  4,300  tons 

Sugar,  Loaf 

.  .  1,500  „ 

Hair,  Cows’ 

.  1 ,250  cwt. 

Sugar,  Raw  . 

.  .  4,000  „ 

Hair,  florso 

.  180  „ 

Tallow  . 

.  51,000  „ 

Hellebore  Hoot. 

•  70  „ 

Tares 

.  .  6,500  qr. 

Hemp  .  . 

55,000  „  1 

Toy  Marbles  . 

•  .  1,600  cwt. 

Hempseed  .  . 

.  450  qr. 

Ultramarine 

.  .  4,200  lb. 

Honey  .  .  . 

Valerian  Root  . 

.  .  230  cwt. 

Iron  Bars 

22,000  tons 

Valonia  . 

Iron  Bloom 

.  500  „ 

Verdigris 

.  .  46  „ 

Juniper  Berries 

.  250  „ 

Vinegar  . 

.  .  4,200  gall. 

Lead  Pencils 

.  3,200  gross 

Wax,  Bees'  . 

•  40  cwt. 

Lead,  Sugar  of  . 

.  54  cwt.  I 

Whalebone  , 

.  .  20  tons 

Linen  Rags,  Pulp 

.  130  „ 

Whale  Oil  .  . 

.  .  400  tuns 

Linseed  . 

322,000  qr. 

Wheat  .  .  . 

.  268,000  qr. 

Linseed  Cake  . 

10,250  cwt.  J 

Wheat  Flour  . 

.  .  4,300  cwt. 

Liquorice  Root. 

.  100  „ 

Wool,  Cotton  . 

.  96,000  „ 

Madders 

18,000  „ 

Moot,  Sheep’s  . 

12,524,000  lb. 

Madder  Roots  . 

Worm  Seeds 

.  .  20  cwt. 

Maize 

2,100  qr. 

Worsted  Yarn,  for  I _ „„„  ,, 

Manna  Kroup  . 

70  cwt.  | 

Embroidery  . 

^  iCvljHity  tUi 

Manganese  Ore 

2.000  „  ! 

feast,  dried 

.  3,400  cwt. 

Matches .  .  . 

50/100  gross 

iaffers  .  .  .  . 

.  280  „ 

Mazerian  Bark  . 

30  cwt.  | 

291  Bartlett,  Abraham  Dek,  16  Great  College  Street, 
Camden  Town — Preserver. 


peculiarity  of  which  may  be  estimated  by  the  discrepancy 
of  opinions  respecting  its  affinities.-  R.  O.j 

Dog  and  dead  game,  to  illustrate  the  art  of  taxidermy 
in  representing  life  and  death. 

Arctic  foxes  (killed  at  the  same  season);  this  group  is  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  fallacy  of  the  opinion  that 
extreme  cold  causes  the  arctic  fox  and  other  animals  to 
become  white. 

Javanese  musk  deer  and  young.  Male  monaul  (Lopho- 
phorus  impryanus).  A  parrot  ( Psittacus  Leadbeatert). 

Models  of  eyes  for  stuffed  animals,  on  a  new  principle. 

A  leopard  ( Felis  Icopardas),  with  the  eyes  constructed  on 
this  principle. 


292  Withers,  W.,  Devizes,  Wilts — Proprietor. 
Case  of  stuffed  birds  (partridges). 


293  Bessent,  Maria,  5  UnionStreet,  New  Bond  Street — 
Manufacturer  and  Proprietor. 

Fancy  pincushions;  match  boxes;  porter  in  his  lodge; 
cradle,  & c.,  manufactured  from  common  egg-shells. 

[The  employment  of  egg-shells  for  ornamental  purposes 
is  extremely  ancient.  A  MS.  in  the  Harleian  collection 
represents  a  number  of  egg-shells  ornamented  in  the  most 
elegant  and  costly  manner;  miniatures  were  often  painted 
upon  them  with  extreme  care,  and  egg-shells  thus  curi¬ 
ously  decorated  became  valuable  and  highly  esteemed 
presents.  In  Venice,  young  noblemen  frequently  lavished 
large  sums  of  money  upon  portraits  painted  within  egg¬ 
shells,  intended  as  presents. — It.  E.] 


295  James,  John,  Victoria  Worhs,  Bedditch,  Worcestershire 
— Manufacturer. 

Glass  case,  containing  every  description  of  needles  and 
fish-hooks.  Needle-boxes  and  needle-books. 

Sole  inventor  and  manufacturer  of  the  unique  locomo¬ 
tive  needles. 

297  Chambers,  R. — Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  pins  and  needles. 

301  Herbert,  Sarah,  20  Royal  Avenue  Terrace, 

Chelsea — Inventor. 

Chepstow  Castle,  Monmouthshire,  by  moonlight.  Spe¬ 
cimen  of  papyrography,  a  novel  method  of  representing 
landscapes,  &c.,  in  paper,  by  the  use  of  the  scissors  only. 


302  Rankin,  Emily,  &  Lear,  Ellen,  South  Street, 
Wandsworth — Designers  &  Manufacturers. 
Picture  frames  of  ornamental  leather  work. 


A  life-sized  model  of  the  dodo.  This  extinct  bird  was 
formerly  very  abundant  on  the  island  of  Mauritius. 

[Did > ts  ineptus,  Linnaeus.  The  bird  which  has  here  been 
restored  from  the  most  authentic  portraits  extant,  was 
formerly  a  native  of  the  island  of  Mauritius,  where  it  was 
discovered  by  Vasco  di  Gama,  in  1497.  The  species  was 
found  there  in  abundance  by  the  Dutch,  between  the 
years  1598  and  1600,  soon  after  which  it  appears  to  have 
become  extinct.  A  stuffed  specimen,  which  formed  part 
of  Tradescant’s  Museum  in  1600,  passed,  with  the  rest  of 
the  collection,  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Ashmole,  and  was 
transferred  by  him  to  the  University  of  Oxford,  where  it 
was  destroyed  in  1755,  with  the  exception  of  the  dried 
head  and  one  foot,  which  are  still  preserved. 

The  foot  of  another  specimen  is  in  the  British  Museum. 
From  the  shortness  of  the  wings,  which  were  inadequate 
for  the  purposes  of  flight,  most  naturalists  have  classed 
the  dodo  with  the  cassowary  and  other  struthious  birds; 
some  have  supposed  it  to  bo  a  kind  of  vulture;  others,  a 
sort  of  dove.  It  is  the  type  of  a  distinct  family,  the 


303  Prideaux,  Miss,  Wellington,  Somerset —  Producer. 
A  small  basket  of  rice-paper  (lowers,  cut  out  with 

scissors. 

304  Harrison,  Margaret,  19  Bromley  Street, 

Commercial  lioad  East — Producer. 

Victoria  Regia — wax. 

Orcliiderus — wax. 


305  Barling,  Benjamin,  &  Sons,  142  High  Street, 
Camden  'Town — Designers  and  Manufacturers. 

1.  Silver-mounted  meerschaum  smoking  pipe,  chased, 
engine-turned,  and  engraved  top,  oak  border.  Design :  A 
fox  and  leveret.  Motto:  “Not  caught  yet.” 

2.  Silver-mounted  smoked  meerschaum  pipe,  chased 
silver.  Design:  A  chamois. 

3.  Silver-mounted  111001-8011811111  pipe.  Engine-turned, 
cased,  and  engraved.  Design:  A  pointer  dog  and  bird. 

4.  Silver-mounted  meerschaum  pipe.  Design  :  The 
oak  and  dolphin  (chased). 

5.  Plain  silver-mounted  meerschaum. 

6.  Large  silver-mounted  meerschaum  courier  pipe, 
pierced  and  engraved  top. 

3  0  2 
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Class  29.— MISCELLANEOUS  MANUFACTURES  AND  SMALL  WARES. 

North  Transept  Gallery. 


7.  A  small  one,  engine-turned  top,  and  chased  edge. 

8.  Another  small  one,  plain  polished 

All  with  the  registered  latch  mount,  which  revolves  on 
a  pin.  _  _ _ 

305a  Gibbs,  David  &  William,  City  Soap  Works— 
Inventors  and  Manufacturers. 

Perfumed  patent  Exhibition  and  inlaid  cameo  soaps. 
Naples  shaving  tablets.  Pearl  white  soft  soap.  Neutral 
white  soft  soap,  used  by  woollen  and  silk  manufacturers 
for  their  finest  goods.  Soap  used  chiefly  by  silk  dyers  to 
give  gloss  and  brilliancy  to  their  colours.  Black  soft 
soap,  used  for  scouring  coarse  wools  and  carpets. 

[The  admirable  researches  of  M.  Chevrcul  have  fur¬ 
nished  ns  with  accurate  ideas  as  to  the  true  nature  of 
soaps.  They  are  true  chemical  compounds  of  fatty  acids 
with  the  alkalies,  potash  or  soda.  Purity  of  the  ingre¬ 
dients  is  essential  for  the  finer  sorts  of  soaps,  but  the 
commoner  are  made  of  all  kinds  of  fatty  substances. — 
R.  E.] _ 

306  Norland,  J.,  &  Son,  f>0  Eastchcap,  London  Bridge 

— Manufacturers. 

Specimens  of  umbrellas  and  parasols. 

307  Adair,  B.,  Workington — Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  hair  watch  guards. 

308  Barrett  &  Son,  Beech  Street,  Barbican — 

Producers. 

Glass's  patent  machine  for  sweeping  chimneys. 

309  Burch,  C.  &  Son,  32  Platt  Terrace,  St.  Parents 

Hoad — Manufacturer. 

Solid  rosewood  box,  glass  top  for  ornamented  pencils, 
embellished  with  projecting  brass  ornaments  and  screws 
of  the  Elizabethan  style.  The  pencils  are  stamped  in 
gold  and  silver  with  various  devices. 

31  1  Pearce,  T.  B.,  Newman  Street,  Oxford  Street — 

Inventor. 

Self-acting  fishing-rod,  by  which  many  lines  can  be 
used  at  the  same  time.  This  invention  is  also  applicable 
for  sea-fishing,  with  a  variety  of  newly-invented  fishing 
tackle,  &o. 

•312  Aggio,  George  H.,  Colchester — Designer  and 
Manufacturer. 

Ottoman,  novelty  in  work  and  pattern. 

.  » 1  -3  Hodge,  W 34  Great  Marlborough  Street,  St.  James's 
— Manufacturer. 

Victoria  cabinet  writing-case,  in  morocco,  ornamented. 
Album,  in  ornamental  morocco  leather. 

3  1 5  Stirling,  Thomas,  sen.,  Bow  Bridge  Slate  Works, 
Stratford,  Essex,  and  38  New  Broad  Street,  City— 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Economic  slate  pig-feeding  trough,  so  constructed  as 
to  keep  each  animal’s  food  distinct. 

Slate  trough  for  pickling  meat,  which,  by  its  coolness  and 
impermeability,  keeps  the  brine  sweet  for  a  long  period. 


Enamelled  slate  chimney-piece,  capable  of  being  made 
of  any  size  or  pattern. 

Chess  and  other  table  tops,  of  the  same  material,  iu 
imitation  of  inlaid  marbles,  and  ornamented. 

Slate  inkstand,  ornamented  and  enamelled. 

Slate  paste-table  and  rolling-pin,  recommended  forglog- 
coolness,  sweetness,  and  cleanliness. 

Slate  milk-pan,  cooler  than  metal,  earthenware,  &e. 

Samples  of  patent  steam  fuel. 

[The  useful  application  of  slate  to  various  domestic  aud 
ornamental  purposes  is  due  to  the  present  exhibitor. 
Many  years  ago  ho  first  introduced  his  self-acting  and 
rapid  ascension  water-filters,  which  have  been  so  gene¬ 
rally  imitated,  and  which  have  been  so  successful  in  their 
application.  Soon  afterwards  he  introduced  the  enamelled 
and  ornamented  slate  for  table-tops,  trays,  inkstands, 
finger-plates,  and  various  other  ingenious  and  useful 
purposes,  which  have  also  been  very  generally  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  imitated.  As  these  applications  have  not  been 
secured  by  patent  to  the  original  inventor,  it  is  proper 
that  he  to  whom  they  are  due  should  not  bo  forgotten  in 
a  notice  of  the  articles  now  exhibited.  Some  of  the 
specimens  of  the  ornamented  slate-talde  tops  seem  to  vie 
with  those  of  the  celebrated  French  porcelain,  and 
they  are  certainly  neither  so  brittle  nor  so  expensive. 
For  numerous  domestic  purposes,  especially  where  liquids 
are  concerned,  it  is  quite  manifest  that  slate  is  vastly 
superior  to  iron,  tin,  or  zinc  ;  and  with  care  as  to  mere 
breakage,  it  will  bust  an  indefinitely  longer  time.-  -RAV.] 


316  Lucas  Brothers,  113  Aldersgatc  Street — Inventor. 

Lozenges,  ornamentally  stamped,  representing  the  name 
of  the  lozenge  on  one  side,  and  on  the  reverse  that  of  the 
vendor,  with  the  quantity  of  medicine  each  lozenge  con¬ 
tains. 


31 7  Cocks,  John  &  Charles,  6  Duke  Street,  Reading— 
Inventors  and  Manufacturers. 

Samples  of  genuine  Reading  and  Old  England  sauces. 


318  Walker,  J.,  56  Shaftesbury  Street,  New  Road— 
Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

London  grown  flowers,  dried,  and  retaining  their  na¬ 
tural  colours,  forming  patterns  in  n  maple  frame  for 
ornamental  decoration,  Sec. 


319  Schrader,  Miss  H.,  4  Windsor  Terrace,  Old 

Kent  Road. 

Beaded  purses,  head-dresses,  &c. 


320  Hancock,  J.  A. — Producer. 

A  collection  of  stuffed  birds  and  animals. 

{fn  North  Transept.) 


SCULPTURE,  MODELS  AND  PLASTIC  ART,  MOSAICS, 

ENAMELS,  ETC. 


INTRODUC  T 1 0  N. 

The  Exhibition  having  relations  far  more  extensive  with  the  industrial  occupations  and  products  of  mankind 
than  with  the  Fine  Arts,  the  limits  of  the  present  Class  have  been  defined  with  considerable  strictness.  Those 
departments  of  art  which  are,  in  a  degree,  connected  with  mechanical  processes,  which  relate  to  working  in 
metals,  wood,  or  marble,  and  those  mechanical  processes  which  are  applicable  to  the  arts,  but  which,  notwith¬ 
standing  this,  still  preserve  their  mechanical  character,  as  printing  in  colour,  come  properly  within  this  Class. 
Paintings,  as  works  of  art,  are  excluded ;  but,  as  exhibiting  any  improvements  in  colours,  they  become 
admissible.  When  admitted,  they  are  to  be  regarded  not  so  much  as  examples  of  the  skill  of  the  artist,  as  of 
that  of  the  preparer  of  colours.  The  admission,  however,  of  objects  included  under  the  definition  “  plastic  art,” 
has  greatly  tended  to  relieve  the  general  aspect  of  the  Exhibition;  and  their  happy  and  judicious  arrangement 
in  the  great  structure  forms  one  of  its  most  interesting  features. 

The  following  Sub-Classes  will  convey  a  good  general  impression  of  the  interesting  nature  of  the  objects 
contemplated  under  the  general  terms  of  Sculpture,  Models,  and  Plastic  Art: — A.  Recognises  Sculpture  as  a 
fine  art,  whether  in  metals,  simple  or  compound,  in  minerals,  woods,  and  animal  substances,  as  Ivory,  Cameos, 
&c. ;  B.  Works  in  Die-sinking,  Intaglios,  as  Coins  and  Medals,  Impressions  from  Medals,  Gems,  and  Seals; 
C.  Architectural  Decorations,  integral  and  adventitious ;  D.  Mosaics  and  inlaid  works  in  Stone,  Tiles,  Wood, 
Metal,  Ac. ;  E.  Enamels  on  Metals,  China,  and  Glass ;  F.  Materials  and  processes  applicable  to  the  Fine 
Arts  generally,  including  Fine  Art  Printing,  Printing  in  Colours,  Ac.  Of  these,  as  examples,  may  be  men¬ 
tioned  Encaustic  Printing,  Ornamental  Printing,  Chromo-lithography,  Ac.,  Zincography,  and  other  modes  of 
Printing;  G.  Models  in  Architecture,  Topography,  and  Anatomy. 

The  space  in  the  Building  allotted  to  the  objects  in  this  Class  is,  in  addition  to  that  occupied  in  the  Transept 
and  Main  Avenues,  in  two  parts  of  the  structure.  The  Fine  Art  Court,  as  it  is  generally  known,  is  on  the 
North  side  of  the  Western  Main  Avenue,  separated  from  the  Transept  by  the  Indian  collection,  and  from 
the  Main  Avenue  by  the  articles  forwarded  from  the  Channel  Islands,  Ceylon,  and  Malta.  The  Areas  here 
occupied  are  F.  30  to  32  ;  G.  and  H.  28  to  32  ;  and  I.  and  J.  28,  29,  and  32.  The  Sculpture  Court  is  in  the 
south  of  the  Main  Avenue  West,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Hardware  and  Mecliawal  Court;  as  its 
name  implies,  it  is  exclusively  devoted  to  Sculpture.  In  the  Fine  Art  Court  are  grouped  together  all  the 
other  objects  representative  of  the  above  substances.  In  the  Transept  and  Western  Main  Avenue  are  placed 
a  large  number  of  objects  of  Sculpture  which,  from  their  size,  or  peculiar  fitness  for  such  a  position,  have  not 
been  placed  with  other  specimens  of  a  similar  kind  in  the  Sculpture  Court. 

Sculptures,  for  obvious  reasons,  are  removed,  by  their  character,  from  notice  in  this  Introduction.  Among 
the  works  in  die-sinking,  attention  will  be  attracted  to  a  collection  of  the  great  official  seals  which  affix  the 
emblems  of  public  sanction  to  national  documents.  The  production  of  these  seals  is  extremely  costly  and 
tedious,  and  the  art  they  illustrate  is  one  not  less  demanding  the  skill  of  the  designer  than  the  nicety  and 
precision  of  manipulation  of  the  engraver.  Methods  of  producing  such  seals  more  economically,  and  of  multi¬ 
plying  them,  are  exhibited.  The  application  of  automatic  machinery  to  this  art  is  of  modern  introduction. 
The  models  for  the  obverses  of  the  Great  Exhibition  prize  medals  are  also  found  in  this  Court.  Some  inte¬ 
resting  specimens  of  glass  and  wood  mosaic  are  also  deserving  of  attention.  The  brilliancy  of  the  colours  of 
the  former  material  appears  to  render  it  very  suitable  for  this  purpose.  A  practical  inconvenience,  however, 
often  arises  from  the  difficulty  of  securing  the  permanent  adhesion  of  the  glass  to  tho  foundation,  which  in  the 
instances  exhibited  appears  to  have  been  overcome. 

The  beautiful  art  of  enamelling  is  exceedingly  well  illustrated  in  this  Class  by  objects  of  the  highest  value. 
The  peculiar  and  difficult  processes  of  manipulation  necessary  in  this  art,  added  to  tire  necessity  for  skill ul 
treatment  of  the  subject  to  be  painted,  render  it  an  occupation  confined  to  a  few.  Extreme  uncertainty 
often  attends  the  results  of  the  firing  through  which  every  enamelled  picture  has  to  pass ;  but,  when  every 
stop  has  been  successful,  and  the  painter’s  talent  has  equalled  his  skill  in  manipulation,  the  result  is 
extremely  beautiful  and  enduring.  The  most  rare  metals  are  often  employed  in  the  colours  of  enamel 
painting.  The  material  on  which  the  best  enamels  are  painted  is  gold. 

Wonderful  progress  has  been  recently  made  in  the  art  of  printing  in  colours.  A  most  instructive  series  oi 
these  productions  is  exhibited.  Some  of  them  are  so  arranged  so  as  to  exhibit  the  successive  stages  through 
which  the  print  passes,  until  it  is  completed  in  all  the  colours  of  an  original  painting.  Steel,  wood,  and  stone, 
form  the  materials  by  which  the  greater  portion  of  the  chromatic  prints  exhibited  have  been  produced. 
The  characters  of  the  impressions  from  these  surfaces  are  extremely  opposed  to  each  other.  Those  printed  in 
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Class  30.— SCULPTURE,  MODELS,  AND 
Areas  F.  30  to  32,  G.  &  H.  28  to  32,  axd  I.  &  J.  28,  20,  &  32. 


[Exited 


oil-colours  by  a  patent  process  from  steel-plates  have  a  sharpness  of  outline  and  definition,  together  with  a 
warmth  of  tone,  which  render  them  somewhat  comparable  to  a  good  Daguerreotype  picture.  Those  produced 
by  wood-blocks  have  the  closest  imitation  to  water-colour  drawings.  The  outlines  are  less  sharp,  and  there  is 
much  m-anulous  softness  in  the  tones  of  the  production.  Specimens  of  these  are  inserted  with  this  Class  in 
the  Catalogue.  The  chromo-lithographs  arc  likewise  exceedingly  beautiful,  of  great  softness  of  outline,  and  of 
considerable  depth.  To  the  eye  these  differences  are  immediately  rendered  sensible.  T  he  inventor  of  the  art 
of  printing  could  scarcely  have  contemplated  this  application  of  its  principles  to  the  production  of  coloured 

pictures.  _  . 

Elaborate  specimens  of  the  art  of  the  wood-carver  arc  exhibited  m  this  Court,  fruit,  flowers,  game,  and 
other  objects,  appear  in  their  natural  proportions,  carved  with  a  degree  of  delicacy  of  which  the  material  employed 
would  scarcely  appear  susceptible.  Among  other  objects  ot  this  kind,  attention  will  be  drawn  to  a  large  (uk 
buffet,  with  sculptured  relievos,  illustrative  of  events  at  Kenilworth  Castle,  the  material  of  which  was  derived 
from  an  ancient  tree  on  that  domain;  and  particularly  to  the  lloyal  Cradle,  exhibited  by  Her  Majesty  tie 
Queen,  carved  in  boxwood. 

A  large  number  of  models  of  various  kinds,  architectural,  topographical,  Ac.,  are  placed  here.  Some  of 
these  exhibit  the  results  of  a  species  of  industry  which  steals  moments  of  time  from  the  business  of  the 
day,  and  applies  them  to  the  execution  of  works  of  the  most  elaborate  kind  out  of  the  simplest  materials.  A 
very  miscellaneous  collection  of  objects  will  likewise  be  found  and  studied  with  interest  in  the  l'ine  Art 

Court.  . 

With  the  present  Class,  the  arrangement  of  the  Exhibition  on  the  British  side  is  completed.  J  lie  material, 
the  machine,  the  manufacture,  and  the  ornament  applied,  have  in  succession  been  brought  under  consider¬ 
ation.  The  products  of  nearly  8,000  Exhibitors  have  been  arranged  under  these  <  lasses,  which  may  be 
safely  said  to  represent  all  that  is  interesting  and  valuable  connected  with  the  arts  ol  life.  Such  a  collection, 
made  and  classified  for  the  first  time  in  this  country,  must  naturally  present  anomalies  and  exceptions,  and 
possibly  errors  of  classification.  But  the  general  principles  laid  down  have  been  adhered  to,  and  the  result 
has  been  the  collection  of  groups  of  objects  which  will  afford  material  lor  study  and  improvement  long  after 
the  objects  themselves  will  he  removed  from  this  Building.  While  triumphing  in  the  victories  of  ait  and 
science  as  accomplished  by  human  instrumentality,  may  one  great  result  ol  this  Exhibition  be  not  less  to 
inspire  gratitude  to  the  Divine  source  of  every  good  and  perfect  gilt,  from  whom  alone  the  wisdom  to  learn 
and  the  ability  to  accomplish  have  proceeded. — II.  E. 


FINE  ART  COURT. 

1  Miller,  Tiiomas,  56  Long  Acre — Inventor  and 

Manufacturer. 

Paintings  in  oil  and  water  colours,  show  ing  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  exhibitor’s  silica  colours  and  glass  medium; 
in  water  colours,  by  Edward  Corbould,  Esq. :  subject — 
Britons  deploring  the  Departure  of  the  Romans  ;  in  oil, 
by  Edward  Armitage,  Esq.:  subject — Allegory  of  Peace, 
commemorative  of  the  year  1851. 

A  complete  assortment  of  artists’  materials. 
— 

2  Concanen,  Edward,  P27  Oxford  Street — Inventor  j 

and  Producer. 

A  marine  piece,  executed  in  the  new  style  of  aerial  tint¬ 
ing,  which  entirely  disguises  the  manipulation,  or  means  of 
applying  colour,  and  leaves  no  marks  of  the  hair-tool  as 
in  oil-painting,  abrupt  edges  as  in  water-colours,  or  mark¬ 
ing  as  in  crayon  drawings. 


3  Row  key,  George,  &  Co.,  51  Itatfibone  Place — 
Manufacturers. 

Colours  in  use  for  artistic  purposes,  in  four  classes,  viz., 
mineral,  animal,  vegetable,  and  native,  with  the  materials 
from  which  the  manufactured  colours  are  derived.  Co¬ 
lours  for  oil  and  water-colour  painting,  in  their  various 
forms  and  modes  of  preparation.  Among  them  arc  the 
following  new  colours: — Extract  of  Indian  yellow;  extract 
of  Italian  pink;  permanent  Italian  pink;  permanent  lake; 
madderine  brown  and  madderine  lake. 

Artists’  brushes,  showing  the  different  stages  of  manu¬ 
facture,  with  specimens  of  the  hair  employed,  and  examples 
of  the  various  kinds  and  sizes  of  brushes  in  use  for  artistic 
purposes.  Specimens  of  black  lead,  and  pencils  showing 
the  different  stages  of  manufacture.  Specimens  of  black 
drawing  crayons,  of  three  degrees  of  hardness. 

Mathematical  instruments  in  albata,  and  mathematical 
rules  and  scales  in  various  stages  of  manufacture.  A 
pocket  knife  adapted  for  the  use  of  artists.  Samples  of 
mastic  varnish,  and  oxidized  linseed  oil.  Specimens  of 
children’s  water  colours,  canvas,  milled  boards,  and  panels 
of  mahogany  and  papier  machd  prepared  for  oil  paint¬ 
ing,  &c. 


[In  northern  climates,  the  drying  of  the  oils  employed 
by  tho  artist  is  much  retarded;  they  are  generally  heated 
in  contact  with  some  metallic  oxide,  which,  by  its  pre¬ 
sence,  enables  them  to  imbibe  a  certain  proportion  of 
oxygen,  so  as  to  lues  ten  a  perfect  rosiuification.  1  he  oil 
of  sesamum,  under  the  name  of  gingdly ,  has  been  used  by 
the  Chinese  from  time  immemorial;  this,  the  cicinum  of 
the  Byzantines,  has  been  confounded  with  castor  oil 
(ricinnm),  which  never  dries;  other  writers  have  taken  the 
cnmclina,  which  yields  this  oil,  for  chamomile.  Linseed 
oil  superseded  this.  The  use  of  walnut  and  popp\  oils 
for  the  purposes  of  art  can  be  traced  to  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era.  Oils  were  probably  first  used,  to  pie- 
serve  works  of  art,  as  varnishes.-  R.  He.] 


Statuette,  cast  in  wax  composition — “  Letting  the  cat 
out  of  the  bag,”  by  G.  Abbott,  sculptor. 

Desk  for  water-colour  drawing  ;  when  open,  it  tonus 
a  desk,  easel,  or  drawing  board,  and  a  stand  for  the  copy. 

Specimens  of  Typo-cliromatic  printing,  invented  b 
Frederick  W.  Rowney.  This  process  of  colour  printing 
is  applied  to  the  production  of  fac-similes  of  drawings  or 
paintings.  Printing  in  colours  has  long  been  known  a3 
applied  to  ornamental  designs,  such  as  illuminated  voi  'L 
fancy  title  pages,  &e.,  and  more  recently  to  coloured  pnn 
These  have  been  done  by  taking  an  engraving  oi  ],nu 
and  colouring  it  by  successive  printings,  which,  w  hen  >  om 
pleted,  produced  the  appearance  of  an  ordinary  I)lin 
coloured  by  hand.  It  is  in  this  particular  tha  >e 
principal  distinction  exists  between  the  ordinary  km<  s  o 
'  printing  in  colours  and  the  typo-chromatic  pun  "V 
Tho  latter  process  proceeding  on  nearly  the  same  ptincip 
j  as  a  drawing  or  painting,  viz.,  by  successive  printings  la^ 
in  drawings,  by  washes)  of  colour,  each  one  contri  >u  i'Jo 
to  the  form  and  effect  of  the  drawing  or  painting  intent  tj 
1  to  be  imitated;  and  the  dark  finishing  touches,  "  n. 
j  give  form  and  vigour  to  the  subject,  being  printed  tow  ait 
the  last.  , 

Various  kinds  of  printing  are  made  use  of,  sut  1 
copper  plate,  stone,  and  block,  each  possessing  s° 
peculiar  advantage  which  renders  it  preferable  in  cei  a 
effects. 


* 

* 


■ 


Kingdom,  j 


PLASTIC  ART,  MOSAICS,  ENAMELS,  &c. 

Areas  F.  30  to  32,  G.  &  H.  28  to  32,  and  1.  &  J.  28,  29,  &  32. 
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The  liquid  look  and  delicacy  of  water  colours,  the 
granulous  softness  of  the  crayon,  and  the  force  and  texture 
of  oil  colour  may  each  be  successfully  represented  by 
this  process.  And  when  time  shall  have  added  a  little 
experience  and  practice  to  what  is  as  yet  a  new  art,  it  is 
expected  that  works  of  the  very  highest  excellence  maybe 
produced  by  it.  A  specimen  of  this  printing  is  annexed. 

The  origin  of  the  Guelph  and  Ghibelliuo  factions, 
after  F.  It.  Pickersgill,  A.li.A. 

Westminster  Abbey  from  the  park,  after  R.  P.  Noble. 

The  Lake  of  Lucerne,  after  T.  M.  Richardson. 

Sleeping  and  Waking,  after  J.  H.  Mole. 

The  Lesson,  after  J.  H.  Mole. 

The  Gleaners,  after  U.  A.  Robinson. 

French  Fisherman’s  Daughter,  after  Lee. 

Claine’s  Church,  Malvern  Hills  in  the  distance,  after 
It.  P.  Noble.  _ 

5  Kearney',  William  Henry,  Marlborough  Cottage , 
Brompton — Inventor. 

Specimens  of  crayon  painting,  executed  with  the  exhi¬ 
bitor’s  Venetian  pastils,  and  Yvithout  other  aid  than  the 
materials  shown  in  the  accompanying  cases. 

By  this  process  pictures,  in  exact  imitation  of  water¬ 
colour  and  oil  painting,  can  be  produced  with  facility, 
and  are  rendered  impervious  to  damp,  and  adapted  for 
internal  decorations. 


G  Robertson,  Charles,  &  Co.,  51  Long  Acre — 
Manufacturers. 

Canvas  prepared  with  a  panel  surface,  for  painting 
highly  finished  pictures  in  oil.  Canvas  with  a  drawing 
paper  surface,  for  landscape  painters.  Hog  and  sable- 
hair  brushes.  Sable  and  camel-hair  pencils.  Water 
colours  in  cakes.  Watercolours  in  tubes.  Portable  boxes 
of  materials  for  sketching  from  nature,  & c.  Sketch-book 
of  prepared  paper  for  oil  painting,  with  contrivance  for 
Carrying  wet  sketches. 

[Panels,  the  first  grounds  for  pictures,  being  liable  to 
accidents  of  various  kinds,  were  at  an  early  period  covered 
with  leather,  parchment,  or  canvas,  which  were  duly  pre¬ 
pared  to  receive  oil  or  tempera  paintings.  The  priming 
of  the  panel,  or  canvas,  formed  one  of  the  most  important 
features  in  the  production  of  a  work  of  ait  in  both  the 
Greek  and  Italian  schools.  Later  painters  have  been 
more  careless  of  the  grounds  upon  ivliich  they  painted, 
and  their  works  have,  in  many  instances,  consequently 
suffered.  The  attention  of  artists  has  been  for  some  time 
directed  to  this. — R.  He.] 

7  Reeves  &  Sons,  1 13  Cheapside — Inventors  and 

Manufacturers. 

Drawing  pencils.  Water  colours,  prepared  with  wax,  &c. 

8  Green  &  Fahey,  B.  R.  &  ,J.,  62  Charlotte  Street, 

Portland  Place ,  and  15  York  J’lace,  Brompton — 
Inventors. 

Folding  drawing  models,  in  three  series: — advanced, 
elementary,  geometrical;  illustrating  the  application  of 
perspective,  and  the  principles  of  light  and  shade. 

9  Cook,  James  Edgar,  Railway  Office,  Greenock, 

Scot  land — Inventor. 

Prepared  panel  of  any  colour,  for  amateur  painting. 
The  advantages  claimed  are  durability,  cheapness,  and 
expeditious  preparation,  this  requiring  only  a  day  or  two 
to  be  ready  for  the  artist. 

10  Government  School  of  Design,  Somerset  House 

— Producer. 

Designs  for  carpets,  drapery,  &c. 

1 1  Burrows,  Mary  L.,  1  Park  St.,  Islington — Producer. 
Table  top,  painted  on  slate. 

12  Farren,  M.,  32  Dorset  Square — Designer. 

Original  design  for  a  bracolet.  Strap  of  “Forget-me- 

nots.” 


12a  Gann,  Louisa,  31  Norfolk  Street,  Straml — 

Designer. 

Model  of  a  flower  vase. 


13  Seager,  W.,  Tavistock — Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Model  of  a  geometrical  staircase,  with  a  double  hand¬ 
rail  in  rosewood;  with  baluster  carved  in  wood  and 
bronzed;  the  floor  inlaid  with  different  sorts  of  wood; 
cornice  and  columns  of  the  Ionic  order,  made  of  syca¬ 
more. 


14  Jibb,  Jesse,  12  London  Street,  Fit  troy  Square — 
Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Model  for  an  under-spring  state  carriage,  on  a  scale 
of  f  inch  to  a  foot. 


15  Keep,  It.  &  E.,  40,  41,  &  42  Chandos  Street,  Charing 
Cross — Producers . 

Model  of  the  ball  and  cross  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral . 


16  Oliver,  Goldient  Thomas,  22  Victoria  Terrace, 

St.  John’s  Wood — Designer. 

Device  showing  the  arrangement  and  combination  for 
harmonizing  the  colours  of  flowers  in  ornamental  gar¬ 
dening. 

17  Papera,  James  Philip,  Clarendon  Street,  Cambridge 

— Sculptor. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  in  stone  ;  Sir  Robert  Peel  ;  The 
Saviour;  Rubens;  Vandyke;  Oliver  Cromwell;  King 
Charles  I. ;  two  portraits  in  marble,  &e. 


18  Lascelles,  Edwin,  Waver  tree — Designer  and 

Producer. 

Models  of  Wavertree  Church,  Wavertree  Hall;  ami 
farm-houses;  Whitechapel.  All  the  figures  and  animals 
(150  in  number)  are  carved  out  of  wood. 


19  Johnston,  George  Joseph,  Newmarket — Producer 

and  Designer. 

Boss,  frieze,  and  tablet  for  a  church;  and  bracket  of 
flowers. 

20  Sharp,  G.,  16  Wentworth  Place,  Dublin — Inventor. 
Models  for  facilitating  the  teaching  and  learning  the  art 

of  elementary  drawing. 


21  Burns  &  Palmer,  Manchester — Producers. 

Models,  in  plaster,  of  windows  in  Sir  Benjamin  Hoy- 
wood  &  Co.’s  bank,  Manchester:  designed  bv  John  Edgar 
Gregan,  architect ;  scale  one  inch  to  the  foot  . 


22  Unwin,  W.  H.,  Sawbridgeworth,  Herts. — Producer. 

A  tournament  of  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  reign, 
cut  entirely  out  of  plain  paper  with  scissors. 


22a  Papworth,  Wyatt,  14a  Great  Marlborough  Street 
— Designer. 

Ornamental  pavement,  in  three  colours,  formed  by  ten 
patterns  of  tiles.  Ornamental  pavement,  in  four  colours, 
formed  by  one  pattern  of  tile.  Interior  decoration  of  a 
saloon.  Tea-caddy  for  papier  madid.  Chimney-piece 
for  white  marble,  and  cap,  full  size.  Economical  carved 
sideboard  and  truss,  full  size.  Interior  decoration  of 
a  room  for  county  meetings. 

22b  Papwortii,  John  W.,  14a  Great  Marlborough  Street 
— Desiguer. 

Candelabrum,  “Peace,”  for  gold  or  silver.  Cande¬ 
labrum,  “War,”  for  gold  or  silver.  Decoration  of  the 
window  side  of  a  sitting-room.  Painted  glass  window  in 
the  Italian  style,  with  appropriate  furniture.  Stamped 
pattern  for  druggets.  Two  ornamental  panels  for  plaster 
and  subsequent  painting.  Ornament  for  painted  glass. 
Greek  ornamental  panel,  full  size.  Italian  ornamental 
panel,  full  size.  The  original  sketch  of  the  design  for 
the  ladies’  carpet,  exhibited  by  Her  Majesty. 


'.Ukited 
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Class  30. — SCULPTURE,  MODELS,  AND 
Aulas  F.  30  to  32,  G.  &  H.  28  to  32,  and  I.  &  J.  28,  20,  &  32. 


23  Bury,  Richard,  9  Durham  Street,  Southsea, 

Portsmouth. — Producer. 

Group  of  horses,  carved  in  cork.  Subject — The  story  of 
Mazeppa.  _ _ 

25  Cossens,  Edward  Joseph,  15  Little  Queen  Street, 

llolbom — Inventor  and  Maker. 

Model ,  in  elder -pith,  of  a  sultan  and  sultana,  with  male 
and  female  attendants.  This  style  of  modelling  is  appli¬ 
cable  not  only  to  the  production  of  all  sorts  of  small 
models,  but  also  of  architectural  models.  The  pith  for 
this  model  was  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  Cheltenham. 

26  Sillett,  John,  ICelsale ,  Saxmundham,  Suffolk— 

Designer. 

Model  of  a  ground-floor  cottage,  designed  and  built  by 
the  exhibitor. 

27  Withers,  W.,  Devizes,  Wilts — Producer. 

Group  of  stuffed  partridges. 

28  Bond,  Chari.es,  Edinburgh ,  and  53  Parliament  Street 

— Inventor. 

'Model  of  a  Highland  cottage. — The  object  of  the  in¬ 
ventor  it  to  combine  simplicity7  of  construction,  with 
comfort,  warmth,  ventilation,  and  economy.  Adapted 
to  a  small  farmer,  in  the  Highlands,  or  in  Ireland;  it  may 
also  be  rendered  suitable  to  a  weaver. 

29  Fox,  Charles,  Brighton — Designer  and  Modeller. 
Design  for  a  pediment.  Subject — Aids,  Manufactures, 

and  Commerce  promoted. 

Statuettes  modelled  in  plaster:  Chaucer  aud  Spencer, 
by  Edward  Fox,  designer  and  modeller. 

30  Wyatt,  M.  Digby,  77  Great  Bussell  Street, 

Bloomsbury — Designer. 

Various  designs  for  manufactures  and  decoration. 
Designs  for  bookbinding.  New  combinations,  mosaics, 
and  encaustic  paving.  Frontispieces  for  works,  published 
for  the  designer  by  Mr.  Day,  of  Gate  Street,  Lincoln’s 
Inn  Fields.  Stained  glass  memorial  window,  &c. 

31  Harvey,  Frederick,  1  Oriel  Street,  Oxford — 

Inventor. 

Easel,  for  artists  sketching  out  of  doors,  containing 
everything  required  by  the  artist  in  colours,  slab,  pencils, 
brushes,  knife,  & c. 

31a  Smith,  Henry  Ecroyd,  Saffron  Walden — 
Proprietor. 

Sheets  of  ancient  designs,  reproduced  for  modern  orna¬ 
mental  floors. 

32  Pearce,  Edward  Edwin,  Nailsea,  near  Bristol — 

Designer. 

Model,  in  glass,  of  a  house,  showing  plain  brickwork. 
Another,  showing  freestone  work. 


33  Caldwell,  George,  Lichfield — Designer  and 

Producer. 

Bas-relief,  from  Burn’s  poem  of  "Tam  o'  Slianter;”  in 
plaster. 

34  Brown,  John,  71  Herbert  Street,  New  North  Iloud — 

Designer. 

Drawing-book,  with  an  explanatory  pamphlet,  intended 
to  introduce  a  more  efficient  system  of  teaching  in  ele¬ 
mentary'  schools.  1  lie  subjects  are  selected  and  arranged 
by  the  exhibitor  with  a  view  to  disseminate  a  knowledge 
of  ornamental  art  and  to  preparo  pupils  for  Schools  of 
Design. 

35  Limner,  Luke — Designer  and  Producer. 
Shaksperian  shield. 


36 


Corns,  W.,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh — 
Manufacturer. 

Specimen  of  bookbinding:  showing  the  process  wit 
double-handed  sewing,  which  is  requisite  where  strenrt 

mbo,qiUr0d’  “  ln  laiF  Bibles  and  Prayer-books,  an 
otlxei  heavy  works  of  frequent  reference. 


Model  of  modern  Jerusalem,  showing  the  city  anti 
adjacent  country  in  their  present  state.  Designed  for 
illustrating  biblical  history  in  schools,  &c. 

37  Standidgk,  Harriet  &  Co.,  36  Old  Jewry— 
Producers. 

Royal  Illuminated  Calendar  for  1851.  The  Ten  Com¬ 
mand  ments,  il  1  uminated . 

A  drawing  of  tessellated  pavement  found  at  Leicester 
&c.  Guerin’s  patent  steeriug  apparatus,  printed  in  co’ 
lours  and  tints,  by  lithography. 


38  Cowell,  Samuel  Harrison,  Ipswich,  Suffolk— 

Producers. 

Specimens  of  anastatic  printing,  as  applied  to  original 
drawings  or  etchings  in  chalk  or  ink,  maps,  ancient 
deeds,  music,  letter-press,  lithographic  printing,  wood 
engravings,  archaeological  illustrations,  railway  surveys, 
MSS.,  &c. 

The  peculiarities  of  anastatic  printing  consist  in  being 
enabled  to  produce  perfect  flic-similes  from  the  original?, 
merely  by  the  application  of  acids  and  heavy  pressure; 
whereby  all  the  point  and  spirit  of  the  original  are 
retained. 

40  Kroniieim,  J.  M.,  32  Paternoster  Rm — Engraver 

and  Printer. 

Colour  printings  of  illustrated  books,  tickets,  labels, 
and  bands. 

The  Descent  from  the  Cross,  after  Rubens,  produced 
entirely  by  printing. 


41  Donalds,  Wm.  Jas.  A  Charles,  29  Artillery  Place 

West,  B unhill  Bow — Designers  and  Engravers. 
Specimens  of  silver  waiters,  upon  which  are  engraved 
groups  of  flowers;  "View  of  Venice,”  from  a  sketch  by 
Lady  Morgan;  Raphael’s  "Paul  preaching  at  Athens;” 
Etty’s  "  Triumph  of  Galatea;”  "  A  compilation  from  the 
Loves  of  Venus  and  Adonis,"  by  Franciscus  Alban  us; 
Uwins’s  “  Neapolitan  first  dancing  lesson;”  the  last  in  a 
carved  wood  border  of  vine,  by  W.  G.  Rogers. 

Oval  trays,  engraved  with  the  “  Language  of  flowers,” 
and  other  designs. 

Engraved  subjects  for  dessert  plates.  —  Landseer  a 
“  Breakfast  ;”  Homeward  and  outward  bound;  York 
Minster;  and  several  from  Canova. 

[The  exhibitor’s  object  in  employing  glass  is,  by  pro¬ 
tecting  the  engravings,  to  induce  a  demand  for  a  better 
class  of  art  than  is  generally  adopted.] 

42  Burke,  Thomas  H. ,  Bull  Head  Court,  Newgate Stred- 

Embosser. 

Model  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  fancy  stationery,  paper 
ornaments,  &c. 

43  Ward,  Marcus,  &  Co.,  6  Com  Market,  Belfast— 

Producer. 

Specimen  of  chromo-lithography;  five  plates,  printed 
in  gold  and  colours,  representing  St.  Patrick’s  bell  and 
shrine;  being  the  illustrations  of  a  work  printed  in  Belfast 
by  the  exhibitor,  and  published  by  T.  Hodgson,  13  Pater¬ 
noster  Row,  Loudon. 

44  Wilson,  H.,  Glasgow — Producer. 

Specimens  of  ornamental  printing. 

46  Vokins,  J.  &  W.,  5  John  Street,  Oxford  Street — 

Inventors  and  Manufacturers. 

Registered,  revolving,  double-standard  folio-frame. 

47  Rayner,  Anne,  15  Berners  Street,  Oxford  Street— 

Designer. 

Specimens  of  diamond  engraving  upon  black  marble,  as 
applied  to  table-tops,  letter-weights,  &e. 

48  Wood,  Joseph,  York — Inventor. 

York  kegs,  or  barrels,  used  by  sportsmen  for  carrying 
wine,  spirits,  or  beer. 


BOOK-COVER.  DESIGNED  BY  M.  DIGBY  WYATT. 


f 


14. 


SILAKSPKKI AN  SHIKLD,  BY  LUKK  LIMSKR.  MESSRS.  LK10UT0N. 


Kingdom. 


PLASTIC  ART,  MOSAICS,  ENAMELS,  Ac. 

Aiieas  F.  30  to  32,  G.  &  H.  28  to  32,  and  I.  &  J.  28,  29,  &  32. 
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4‘J  Earle,  James  Howard,  50  Upper  Marylebone Street 
— Designer  and  Painter. 

Folding  screen — encaustic  painting  in  imitation  of 
antique  gems,  illustrating  the  story  of  Cupid  and  Psyche. 
Table-top  imitation  of  buhl. 


63  J ullikn  &  Co.,  214  Regent  Street — Proprietors. 

Specimens  of  ornamental  printed  music;  three  of  the 
titles  are  printed  in  oil  colours,  and  three  printed  in  colours 
from  stone.  The  music  was  engraved  on  pewter,  and 
afterwards  transferred  and  printed  from  stone. 


50  Humphreys,  Noel  Henry,  20  Dorchester  Place, 
Blandford  Square — Designer  and  Producer. 
Specimens  of  recent  progress  in  decorative  printing, 
and  other  modes  of  book  illustration,  and  bookbinding. 


52  Brett,  G.,  21  Tysoc  Street,  Wilmington  Square — 

Designer. 

Onyx  gem  cameos: — Figure,  Cupid  and  doves;  red 
cornelian.  Head  of  Ariadne,  front  face;  black  and  white. 
Head  of  Bacchantes;  red.  Head  of  Goddess  of  Youth; 
black  and  white.  Head  of  Medusa;  black  and  white. 

53  Abbott,  George,  4  Percy  Street,  Bedford  Square — 

Sculptor  and  Modeller. 

Alexander  the  Great  crossing  the  Grauicus.  Death  of 
William  Rufus. 


54  Jones,  Owen,  9  Argyll  Place,  Regent  Street — 
Architect. 

Printing  in  colours  from  stone  for  illustrated  works. 


55  Wilson,  Alfred,  17  Qucenhithe — Producer. 

Design  for  a  book  cover,  carved  with  a  penknife;  exe¬ 
cuted  in  cardboard  by  Walter  Blackett,  architect. 


56  IIarmer,  James,  jun.,  10  Thornhill  Bridge  Place, 
Pcntonvillc — Designer  and  Sculptor. 
Specimen  of  sculptured  frieze  in  plaster  of  Paris. 


57  Crook,  Frederick,  5  Carnaby  Street — 
Manufacturer. 

A  copy  of  the  large  white  lily,  in  wrought  iron,  on 
stand,  with  carved  iron  leafage  ornaments. 


58  Duelin,  M.,  41  Tottenham  Court  Road — 
Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  new  lithographic  coloured  printing,  chiefly 
for  labels. 


59  Leighton,  John,  40  Brewer  Street,  Golden  Square, 
and  1 9  Hugh  Street,  Camden  'Town — Designer. 

Shaksperian  Shield — The  seven  ages  of  man :  a  design 
for  basso-relievo,  illuminated  and  mounted  sis  a  table 
top.  The  accompanying  Plate  14  represents  this  shield. 

Specimens  of  trade  marks,  monograms,  and  other  de¬ 
vices,  in  various  materials. 

Specimens  of  working  drawings,  desigus  for  medals,  a 
chandelier,  book-covers,  stamps,  &c. 

Specimens  of  ink-lithography,  selected  from  works  by 
Luke  Limner. 


60  Bursii.l,  Henry,  9  York  Terrace,  Queen’ s  Road, 
Hornsey  Road — Modeller. 

Portrait  medallions  of  Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  and 
His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert. 

Selections  from  the  Passions  by  Le  Brim.  Modelled  in 
alto-relievo,  and  produced  in  infrangible  wax,  the  joint 
invention  of  the  exhibitor  and  Mr.  G.  H.  Bursill.  The 
infrangible  wax,  owing  to  a  slight  degree  of  elasticity,  re¬ 
lieves  itself  freely  from  the  die,  whatever  may  be  the  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  undercuttings. 


6 1  Hellyer  &  Son,  Northumberland  Wharf,  Blackmail 

— Designers. 

Group  of  seventeen  figures,  carved  in  wood;  on  a 
pedestal. 

62  French,  Charles,  College,  Eton,  Bucks — 

Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Two  candlesticks,  of  walnut-tree  wood,  carved,  repre¬ 
senting  the  flowers  of  the  convolvulus  and  mallow  inter¬ 
twined. 


63a  Leake,  Frederick,  9  Warwick  Street,  Regent  Street 
— Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Patent  relievo  leather  tapestry  hangings,  for  halls, 
dining  and  drawing  rooms,  and  ceilings,  in  gold,  silver 
and  colours,  gold  lacquer  and  colours,  the  old  German 
manner,  and  grained  to  imitate  woods,  &c. — A  panel  of  a 
room  decorated  in  this  style  is  exhibited  in  the  cut. 


Leake’s  Patent  Relievo  Leather  Panel. 


Cornices  for  rooms  and  window  decorations  in  gold, 
silver,  and  grained ;  showing  the  application  of  leather 
for  flowers,  &c.,  in  the  style  of  Grinling  Gibbons’  carvings. 

Frames  of  leather  foliage,  fruit,  and  flowers,  in  gold, 
and  colour,  and  grained  in  imitation  of  carvings.  Medal¬ 
lion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  30  other  ornaments 
in  alto-relief. 

Furniture,  book-case,  tables,  and  chairs,  mounted  with 
reliefs  in  leather.  Book-covers  in  bindings  for  books, 
albums,  and  portfolios;  14  designs. 


64  Hanhart,  M.  &  N.,  64  Charlotte  Street,  Rathbonc 

Place — Producer. 

Specimens  of  chromo-lithography.  “  The  English  squire 
of  the  last  century,”  executed  on  stone  by  John  Brandard, 
from  a  water-colour  drawing  by  Frederick  Taylor;  with 
impressions,  illustrating  stages  of  the  process  of  printing. 

“  The  babes  in  the  wood,”  on  stone  by  the  same,  from 
drawings  by  the  Marchioness  of  Waterford.  “  The 
forest  farm,”  on  stone  by  James  Coventry,  from  a 
painting  by  T.  Creswick.  “Landscape,  a  church,”  on 
stone  by  Noble  and  Coventry.  “Landscape,  a  mill, 
North  Wales,”  on  stone  by  the  latter,  from  a  water-colour 
drawing  by  T.  Rowbotham.  “  Lucerne,  Switzerland,” 
on  stone  by  the  same,  from  a  water-colour  drawing  by 
T.  M.  Richardson.  Intended  to  show  the  capabilities  of 
the  art  for  pictorial  representations.  The  novelty  is  the 
application  of  graduated  tints. 

65  Davis,  William,  13  Osnabtu-gh  Street,  Regent’s 

Park — Designer. 

The  ascent  of  Sabrina.— From  Milton’s  “Comus.” 

The  descent  of  Sabrina. — From  Milton’s  “  Comus.” 

Titania  and  Oberon.  “  Come,  trip  we  under  the  night¬ 
shade.”— From  Shakspeare’s  “Midsummer  Night's 
Dream.” 
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Class  30.— SCULPTURE,  MODELS,  AND 
Areas  F.  30  to  32,  G.  &  H.  28  to  32,  and  I.  &  J.  28,  29,  &  32. 


[United 


66  Chappell  &  Co.,  50  New  Bond  Street — 

Proprietors. 

Specimens  of  lithographic  printing,  as  applied  to  music. 
The  illustrations  are  printed  in  colours  from  stone;  the 
music  is  first  engraved  on  pewter  and  then  transferred  to 
stone  for  printing. 

67  Edwards,  Joseph,  40  Robert  Street,  Hampstead 

Road — Designer  and  Sculptor. 
Basso-relievos,  “  The  last  dream.”  “  Daughter  of  the 
dawn.”  “  Medallion  of  a  lady.” 


Trophy,  emblematical  of  “Folly,”  crowned  with  oik 
leaves,  &c. 

Group  of  dead  game,  in  a  black  frame. 

Oval  frame,  carved  in  boxwood,  for  Norman  Wilkiu- 
son,  Esq.,  composed  of  a  wreath  of  flowers.  Bracket 
composed  of  the  models  of  the  flowers  and  fruit  intro’, 
duced  in  the  reredos  recently  completed  for  St.  Stonh.-n’s 
Church,  Walbrook,  by  the  exhibitor. 

Grouse,  carved  in  lime  tree  ;  group,  intended  for  a 
dining-room  ;  cluster  of  flowers  ;  boss  of  scroll-work  in 
the  style  of  G.  Gibbons. 


68  Dickes,  William,  5^  Old  Fish  Street,  Doctors' 

Commons — Inventor  and  Producer. 

Various  specimens  of  printing  in  oil  colours  from 
raised  surfaces. 

69  Solomons,  Aaron,  22  Cambridge  Square,  IDjdc  Park 

— Manufacturer. 

An  ivory  pagoda,  after  the  style  of  that  of  Sir  William 
Chambers.  This  model  is  turned  octagon  both  within 
and  without.  The  base  on  which  it  is  placed  is  a  block 
of  cannel  coal .  The  ornamental  tablets  surrounding  it 
are  produced  by  the  lathe  and  rose  engine. 

Two  specimens  of  old  engine-turning  in  ivory,  restored 
and  mounted  in  ebony  by  the  exhibitor. 


70  Jones,  Arthur  J.,  Stephen’s  Green,  Dublin — 
Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Suite  of  sculptured  decorative  furniture,  made  of  Irish 
bog  yew;  with  embellishments  derived  from  objects  of 
interest  in  Ireland,  as  its  monarchs,  illustrious  characters, 
historic  events,  productions,  emblems,  mottoes,  legends, 
monuments,  antiquities,  &c.  (For  illustrations  and  full 
description  see  also  Class  26,  No.  78.) 


71  Hullmandel  &  Walton,  51  Great  Marlborough 

Street — Inventors  and  Producers. 

Sea-piece,  by  C.  Stanfield,  R.A.,  drawn  on  stone  with 
the  stump,  and  produced  nearly  in  the  same  manner  that 
a  stumped  drawing  is  upon  paper  with  black  lead. 
Landscapes  byj.  D.  Harding,  a  combination  of  the  stump 
style  and  lithographic  chalk"  The  refectory  of  a  Capu¬ 
chin  convent,  by  G.  Cattennole  (two  copies),  produced 
in  litliotint;  drawn  on  the  stone  with  liquid  ink  and  a 
sable,  or  camel  hair-brush,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  sepia 
or  Indian-ink  drawing  is  upon  paper.  Mollusca,  by 
W.  Wing  (two  copies),  in  litliotint,  and  printed  in  co¬ 
lour.  View  in  Franche  Comt6,  in  lithotint,  by  Louis 
Haghe.  Sea-view  and  sickroom,  by  W.  Cornwallis  Smith, 
in  lithotint.  Chateau  d’Elz,  on  the  Moselle,  and  view’ 
drawn  by  J.  D.  Harding,  in  lithotint. 

[The  art  of  lithography  is  indebted  to  the  late  Mr.  C. 
Hullmandel  for  many  important  inventions.  He  in¬ 
vented  the  method  of  using  the  “stump,”  effecting  a  great 
saving  of  labour.  To  him  we  owe  the  “tinted  style”  and 
the  introduction  of  “printing  in  colours.”  His  last 
invention  was  the  “lithotint,”  an  improvement  which 

had  been  declared  impossible  by  the  French  Institute _ 

It.  He.] _ 

72  Deacock,  E.,  2G  Union  Street,  Middlesex  Hospital— 

Inventor. 

Working  model  of  a  newly-invented  mat  machine  for 
wiping  shoes. 


<  3  Trundle,  Mrs.,  Cambridge — Producer. 

M  ax  figures  of  Her  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert. 

74  Rogers,  William  Gibus,  10  Carlisle  Street,  Soho- 
Designer  and  Producer. 

The  carved  boxwood  cradle  exhibited  by  Her  Majes 
For  description,  see  No.  353.  J 

Carved  glass  frame,  1 1  feet  high  by  9  feet  wide 

°f  no™,,  . r 

UP‘m  *  mouMi”S  of  walnut  wood,  w 


Hunting  trophy,  composed  of  a  boar’s  head  and  a  horn- 
carved  lobster;  groups  of  fish;  and  shell-fisli  and  net’ 
intended  for  the  ornamenting  of  dining-rooms. 

Royal  trophy,  carved  in  lime  tree,  upon  gold  ground. 
The  centre  group  composed  of  musical  instruments 
scrolls,  books,  palettes,  pencils,  coronets,  sceptres,  chains, 
swores,  &c.;  in  the  lower  part,  medallion  portraits  of  the 
Queen,  &c.  The  border  is  formed  of  groups  of  game, 
fruit,  flowers,  fish,  and  shells. 

Glass  frame,  composed  of  English  flowers  and  insects. 
Oval  frame,  mounted  on  a  blue  velvet  ground,  of  the 
Venetian  school,  executed  for  the  Hon.  Arthur  Kerr,  of 
Worthing.  An  oval  frame,  with  birds,  fruit,  and 
flowers. 

Four  brackets,  carved  in  satin  wood,  composed  of 
herons,  aquatics,  and  rept  iles.  Two  brackets,  showing  a 
combination  of  carved  wood  and  porcelain ;  partly  exe¬ 
cuted  by  Chamberlain,  of  Worcester,  from  models  by 
the  exhibitor.  Two  gilt  brackets,  executed  for  P.  Gel- 
latly,  Escp,  of  Limehouse.  Three  brackets  of  similar 
character. 

Dead  game,  snipes.  Canopy  and  bracket  in  the  Italian 
style,  to  support  a  thermometer ;  designed  by  W.  Harry 
Rogers,  Four  brackets,  masks  surrounded  by  Italian 
leafage ;  carved  in  boxwood  for  G.  Field,  Esq.  .Scroll¬ 
work  frames,  boxwood,  mounted  on  an  ebony  ground. 
Elizabethan  frame.  Italian  oval  frames,  composed  of 
dolphins,  flowers,  and  foliage. 

Miniature  frame,  carved  in  boxwood,  with  flowers. 
Oval  frame  for  miniatures  of  members  of  the  Royal 
Family  of  England  :  the  design  purely  royal.  Border  of 
pinks  arranged  round  au  oval  moulding.  Italian  minia¬ 
ture  frame.  Miniature  frame  in  the  style  of  the  period 
of  Elizabeth  and  James  I.  Ivory  handle  for  a  dessert 
knife.  A  paper-knife,  carved  in  boxwood.  An  Italian 
mask.  Boxwood  crosses.  Guelder-rose,  copied  from 
nature.  Anemone  and  fuschia.  A  bunch  of  ivy.  Box¬ 
wood  spoons,  Italian  style.  Orange  cup. 

Boxwood  salt-cellar,  enriched  with  columns,  and  sunk 
panels,  with  spoon;  designed  by  W.  Harry  Rogers  for  the 
Exhibition.  Two  ring  tazzas.  Table  of  inlaid  marble, 
mounted  on  a  carved  oak  stand.  Table  cigar  box,  in 
boxwood,  with  foliage,  crests,  monograms,  &c. ;  executed 
for  N.  Wilkinson,  Esq.  Toilet  glass,  supported  by  boys, 
bearing  lights.  Baso  to  a  carving  in  bamboo.  Carved 
inkstand,  with  a  stag  in  the  centre,  forming  a  paper¬ 
weight,  and  a  cover  to  the  receptacle  for  seals  and  wafers. 

Carved  bread  platters,  with  motto  in  English,  French, 
and  German;  selected  by  Mrs.  W.  G.  Rogers.  Ladys 
work  table  in  satin-wood.  The  original  design,  by  AV  m. 
Harry  Rogers,  for  the  cover  of  the  Bible,  carved  for 
Messrs.  Nisbet.  Bust  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  began  by 
Engel,  on  marble. 

Cabinet,  made  for  Stewart  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  of  Ross- 
shire,  in  which  are  introduced  12  Flemish  carvings,  with 
a  figure  by  M.  Slice.  Boxwood  brackets,  emblematical 
of  summer  and  winter. 


75  Tucefitt,  George,  G  Bloomsbury  Square— 

Designer. 

Design  for  a  wrought-iron  canopied  tomb;  the  roof  and 
coloured  parts  to  be  of  porcelain,  and  the  figure  of 
alabaster. 

76  Graf,  Charles,  1  Great  Castle  Street,  Regent  Street 

— Manufacturer. 

I  .lithographic  landscapesaud  architectural  views,  printed 
with  a  single  tint,  and  with  two  and  three  tints.  Flowers 
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ROYAL  CRADLE,  CARVED  IN  BOX  WOOD  IiV  W.  G.  ROGERS/ 
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and  vignettes,  lithographed  and  printed  in  colours.  Illu- 
minated  prayers,  ancient  missal  style,  lithographed  and 
printed  in  colours.  Set  of  illuminated  labels. 

77  Underwood,  Thomas,  Union  Passage,  Birmingham — 
Lithographic  and  Copper-plate  Printer. 
Lithographic  printing  press,  exhibiting  a  new  process 
of  producing  imitations  of  water-colour  drawings  and  oil 
paintings.  By  this  process  a  great  number  of  good  impres¬ 
sions  may  be  taken. 


78  La  yard,  Caroline  Mary,  Bircfs  Grove,  Coventry — 

Modeller. 

Models  of  the  Nineveh  marbles  now  in  the  British 
Museum,  by  a  self-taught  relative  of  Dr.  Bayard. 


79  Allen,  C.  B.,  13  Lower  Porchcster  Street,  Hyde  Park 

— Producer. 

Vase  in  red  clay.  Design  for  a  monumental  cross  to 
the  memory  of  William  Caxton,  suggested  by  the  Dean 
of  St.  Paul’s.  _ 

80  Day  &  Son,  17  Gate  Street.  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields — 

Producer. 

Specimens  of  tinted  and  coloured  lithography,  or 
chromo-lithography.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
other  works,  by  Louis  Haghe. 

Tinted  views  of  the  Britannia  bridge,  by  George 
Hawkins.  A  subject  after  Chalon,  by  Edmund  Walker. 

Plates  by  Francis  Bedford,  after  drawings  by  Matthew 
Digby  Wyatt,  being  illustrations  of  metal  work,  &c. 


Lithographed  fac-simile  of  Hollar’s  celebrated  four- 
sheet  view  of  London  in  1G47,  as  it  appeared  before  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  First,  and  previous 
to  the  Great  Fire. 

8G  Harvey,  Arthur,  Penzance — Producer. 
Carvings  in  box-wood;  Peter  the  Great,  and  Laocoon. 
Wild  sports  of  the  East — Attack  of  the  lion. 

87  Mitchell,  Joseph  Thomas,  Percy  Place,  Clapham 
Bond — Producer. 

Specimens  of  charred  chesnut-wood  engraving: — 

“  The  execution  of  Saint  John,”  from  a  mezzotint,  by 
Prince  Rupert,  in  the  British  Museum. 

“  The  chapeau  de  brigand,”  from  a  picture  by  T.  Uwins, 
R.A.,  in  the  Vernon  Gallery. 

“  The  naughty  boy,”  from  a  picture  by  Edwin  Land¬ 
seer,  R.A.,  in  the  possession  of  John  Sheepshanks,  Esq. 


88  Bingham,  H.,  Car  Street,  Ipswich — Manufacturer. 
Group  of  wheat  and  poppies,  carved  in  lime-wood. 


89  Wai.i.is,  T.  W.,  Louth,  Lincolnshire — Designer 
and  Sculptor. 

Spring,  represented  by  the  grape-buds  and  apple- 
blossoms,  with  accessories  boldly  carved.  This  group  is 
represented  in  the  Plato  107. 

A  group  of  dead  game — partridge,  woodcock,  and  snipe. 
The  golden  plover,  with  ivy  branch. 

A  group  of  fruit,  dowel’s,  and  corn.  This  group  is 
represented  in  the  following  cut. 


81  Gordon,  James,  40  Park  Street,  Bristol — Carver. 
Carvings  in  box-wood.  Vase,  from  the  antique ;  and 

I'clisarius.  Anatomical  figure  in  ivory,  with  supplementary 
models,  intended  to  show  the  intricacies  of  the  minute 
construction  of  the  human  body,  separately  or  united. 
The  muscles  may  be  removed  or  shifted,  so  as  to  show 
the  bones,  and  all  the  points  on  their  surface  to  which 
the  tendons  are  attached.  The  left  side  of  the  figure 
is  composed  of  imitative  bones,  muscles,  and  ligaments. 
On  the  right  side  are  the  arteries,  veins,  nerves,  and  the 
principal  absorbent  vessels  called  lymphatics.  The  left 
hand  of  the  figure  rests  on  a  small  Egyptian  obelisk, 
which  serves  as  a  cabinet  to  hold  the  slides  on  which  the 
small  models  are  placed.  Without  these,  the  sole  of  the 
foot,  and  other  parts,  cannot  be  seen. 

82  Williams,  James,  14  Alpha  Load,  Regent’s  Park — 

Proprietor. 

A  Doric  column,  carved  from  various  natural-coloured 
woods,  in  imitation  of  marble,  and  ornamented  with  por¬ 
traits  of  three  celebrated  Italian  artists,  Raphael,  Michael 
Angelo,  and  Vitruvius,  with  their  several  attributes ;  upon 
the  base  is  represented  a  fiy,  sculptured  in  ebony,  and 
the  column  is  surmontodby  a  statue  of  Minerva.  Artist — 
Bonzanigo,  an  Italian. 

83  Sangiovanni,  B.,  Id  Clarence  Place,  Brighton — 

Producer. 

Terra  cotta  models  of  a  wild  boar;  of  a  group  of  dogs: 
and  of  a  stag  hunted  by  dogs. 


84  Pullen,  It.,  Farnham,  Surrey — Designer. 

Basso-relievo  in  wood,  “The Village  Dance.”  Statues 
in  wood,  “  The  Wearied  Pedlar,”  and  “  The  Gipsy 
Fiddler.” 


85  Martin  &  Hood,  8  Great  Newport  Street,  Leicester 
S' i  uare — Prod  ucers. 

Specimen  of  lithograph,  in  the  style  of  line  engraving, 
drawn  on  stone,  consisting  of  landscapes,  various  styles 
of  architecture,  portraits,  delineations  of  subjects  in 
anatomy,  armoury,  botany,  conchology,  drapery,  em¬ 
broidery,  foliage,  geography,  hieroglyphics,  machinery, 
Ac.  The  stone  from  which  the  above  and  many  thousand 
impressions  have  been  printed  is  exhibited  in  the  same 
frame. 


Wallis's  Group  of  Fruit,  Flowers,  &o. 

The  iris  plant.  A  plate  of  fruit.  Carved  hi  cad- 
platters.  Each  study  is  from  nature,  and  carved  out  of 
solid  lime-tree. 
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90  Kkhok,  James,  Pole  /lore,  Wexford,  Ireland — 
Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Registered  picture  frame,  of  new  design ;  two  twigs  are 
twined  together,  so  as  to  form  the  frame,  which  is  exe¬ 
cuted  in  Irish  bog  oak. 


92  De  G  root,  C.,  1  >S 'rift’s  Row,  Dublin — Designer  and 
Manufacturer.  Agent  in  London.  J.  Kendall, 
8  Harp  Lane,  Great  Tower  Street. 

Basket  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  ornaments,  carved  in  syca¬ 
more;  oval  picture  frame,  carved  in  lime-tree. 


93  Cariuck,  Charles,  Canterbury — Designer  and 
Manufacturer. 

Loo-table  slab;  inlaid  with  variously-coloured  woods, 
and  interspersed  with  pieces  of  whalebone,  cane,  ebony, 
& c.,  forming  various  devices;  among  which  are  two  en¬ 
velopes,  with  stamps.  Another,  with  253  different  kinds 
of  woods,  British  and  foreign,  representing  geometrical 
figures. 

95  Loxgley,  W.  H.,  1  Eaton  Place,  Park  Street, 
Oxford  Street — M anufaeturer. 

Wood-carving,  consisting  of  basket  of  flowers  and  two 
horns  of  plenty. 


96  Mills,  Isabella  Frances,  Little  Paxton,  St.Xeols, 
Hunts — Inventor  and  Producer. 

Copies  of  engravings  from  Landseer,  and  others,  etched 
with  hot  irons.  The  exhibitor  has  invented  instruments 
for  the  execution  of  works  in  the  pyrographic  style  (com¬ 
monly  called  “  poker  painting”).  Etched  by  the  sole  aid 
of  these  instruments,  drawings  may  be  as  neatly  executed 
as  with  a  pencil,  and  so  durable  is  their  nature  that  they 
Mill  last  until  the  wood  decays.  The  exhibitor  has  also 
succeeded  in  so  preparing  the  wood  as  to  prevent  its 
warping  from  the  excessive  heat  necessary.  The  colouring 
is  entirely  the  result  of  heat. 


97  Calvert,  Rev.  William,  3  Great  College  Street, 
Westminster — Designer  and  Artist. 

Specimen  of  pyrography,  executed  upon  lime-tree, 
with  a  common  poker,  heated  to  a  red  heat.  The  more 
delicate  shades  are  produced  by  moistening  the  wood 
before  heating.  The  subject  of  tho  design  is  “Paul  and 
Silas  in  prison  at  Philippi.” 


98  Wright,  Frederick,  23  Cirencester  Place,  Fitzroy 
Square — Designer  and  Sculptor. 

Bracket  for  an  oratory,  carved  in  mahogany. 


99  Millbank,  D.,  10  Cumberland  Place,  New  Road — 

Producer. 

Two  inlaid  table  tops. 


100  Newham,  R.,  15  Blackheath  Hill ,  Kent — Producer. 
Carved  writing  desk  and  work  box. 


1 01  Perry,  William,  Bridge  Street,  Taunton — Designer 
and  Executor. 

The  Taunton  vase,  carved  in  a  new  and  simple  outline, 
containing  a  bunch  of  roses,  executed  in  box-wood.  The 
body  contains  an  original  allegorical  composition,  divided 
by  trees  into  two  compartments,  illustrating  the  present 
state  of  the  world,  the  Great  Exhibition  of  Industry, 
&c.  A  group  of  animals  reposing  under  a  fine  old  oak. 
1  lie  British  Lion,  the  Austrian  two-headed  Eagle,  the 
Gallic  Cock,  the  Prussian  Eagle,  and  tho  Russian  Bear, 
for  Europe;  the  Camel,  for  Asia;  the  Elephant,  for  Africa; 
and  the  American  Eagle.  It  also  contains  Britannia,  and 
the  “  Social  effects  of  the  Exhibition.”  This  vase  is  re¬ 
presented  in  the  annexed  cut. 

The  stand  close  underneath  the  body  is  enriched  with 
chains  of  corals  and  jewels,  and  with  the  Rose,  Thistle, 


Perry's  Taunton  Vase. 


and  Shamrock,  the  British  flowers;  the  Lily  of  France; 
the  Orange,  for  Italy  and  Southern  Europe  ;  tho  Sun¬ 
flower,  for  Asia;  the  Tea  Plant,  for  China;  the  Camellia, 
for  Japan;  the  Coffee  Plant,  for  Arabia;  the  Cactus, 
for  Africa;  the  Epactes,  for  the  Cape;  the  Indian  Com, 
for  America;  the  Cocoa  Nut,  for  the  South  Sea  Islands; 
and  tho  Wheat,  for  Australia. 

Frames  for  miniatures,  showing  specimens  of  carving  in 
its  various  stages,  from  the  design  to  tho  finished  article. 


102  Tweltidge,  — ,  Mansfield,  Notts — Producer. 
Carved  panel,  “Othello.” 


102a  Walker,  J.,  Groat  Market,  Nowcast le-upon-  Tyne 
— Producer. 

Carved  oak  panel,  stained  as  old  oak,  subject,  “  Christ 
blessing  little  children.” 


103  Esquilant,  Edward,  346  and  541  Oxford  St  red 
Manufacturer. 

Leather  flowers  and  fruit,  adapted  for  frames,  uphol¬ 
stery,  and  internal  decorations. 


104  Cook,  George,  Hyde  Park  Lodge — Carver. 

Piece  of  carved  wood  (in  lime  tree),  “  Virtue  surmounts 
all  obstacles.” 

Alexander  attacking  the  Persians. 


105  Sutton,  H.,  93  Vauxhall  Street,  Vauxludl 
Manufacturer. 

Picture  frame,  inlaid  with  tortoiseshell  and  mother-of- 
pearl. 

108  Stalon,  John,  42  Berwick  Street,  Soho 
Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Inkstand  carved  in  English  walnut. 


109  Brookkr,  George,  3  Trinity  Street,  Cambridge 

Designer. 

Model  of  1 20-gun  ship,  made  of  cork. 

Design  of  the  groat  quadrangle  of  Trinity  College. 
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110  Cookes  &  Sons,  Warwick — Designers  and 
Manufacturers. 

The  Kenilworth  oak  buffet,  with  sculptured  relievos, 
illustrative  of  events  at  Kenilworth  Castle,  from  a  cele¬ 
brated  oak  tree  grown  upon  its  domain.  The  accom¬ 
panying  Plates  represent  this  buffet,  83,  39. 

The  wood  of  which  this  buffet  was  made  was  obtained 
from  a  colossal  oak  tree,  which  grew  near  Kenilworth 
Castle,  in  Warwickshire,  measuring  10  feet  in  diameter, 
and  containing  about  GOO  cubic  feet  of  wood,  which  was 
levelled  in  1 812,  and  afterwards  purchased  by  the  ex¬ 
hibitors.  The  subject  of  the  design  is  the  Kenilworth 
Pageant  of  1573,  in  honour  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  visit  to 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  described  byLaneham  and  Gascoigne, 
two  attendants  on  the  Queen  in  this  “Royal  progress,” 
and  vividly  reproduced  by  Scott.  The  design  of  the 
centre  panel,  carved  out.  of  one  solid  block  of  oak,  repre¬ 
sents  Queen  Elizabeth  entering  Kenilworth  Castle,  in  all 
the  pomp  usually  displayed  on  these  occasions.  The 
cavalcade  is  seen  crossing  the  Tilt  Yard,  and  approaching 
the  base  court  of  the  building  by  Mortimer’s  Tower. 
Leicester  is  bareheaded  and  on  foot,  leading  the  horse 
upon  which  his  august  mistress  is  seated,  magnificently 
arrayed.  The  Queen,  (then  in  her  42nd  year,)  wears  her 
crown,  and  has  around  her  neck  the  enormous  ruff  in 
which  she  is  always  represented.  Two  pages  follow  the 
Sovereign.  The  Earl  of  Leicester  is  dressed  in  a  courtier’s 
garb.  A  long  train  of  attendants  follow  the  Queen  and 
her  host,  composed  of  ladies,  statesmen,  knights,  and 
warriors;  some  on  foot,  others  on  horseback.  In  the 
distance  are  soldiers  and  a  mixed  multitude  of  people. 
A  portion  of  the  Castle  is  seen  in  the  back  ground.  At 
one  end,  the  gateway  through  which  the  cavalcade  is 
about  to  pass,  is  Mortimer’s  Tower,  the  remains  of  which 
are  still  in  existence,  and  considerably  heighten  the 
romantic  beauty  of  the  Kenilworth  ruins.  At  the  oppo¬ 
site  end  of  the  panel,  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  Leicester’s  rival 
in  the  favour  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  conspicuously 
seen,  mounted  on  a  charger,  almost  covered  with  rich 
trappings,  on  which  are  traced  his  coronet  and  monogram. 

On  the  table  part  underneath  the  centre  panel  is  dis¬ 
played  the  Tudor  Rose,  emblematic  of  the  period,  and 
surmounted  by  the  royal  crown,  with  the  famous  motto 
of  Elizabeth,  ‘semper  eadcm,’  on  a  ribbon.  On  the 
spandrels,  supported  by  water  flowers,  and  rock  work 
pendenti ves,  are  marine  subjects  taken  from  the  ‘Pageant,’ 
namely,  a  Triton  on  the  Mermaid,  and  Arion  on  the 
Dolphin,  connected  with  51  ike  Lambourne’s  mishap,  in 
the  novel  of  Kenilworth.  The  panel  on  the  right,  or 
dexter  sido  of  the  buffet,  recalls  tho  scene  in  the  same 
work,  when  Queen  Elizabeth  meets  Amy  Robsart  in  the 
grotto,  in  the  grounds  of  tho  Castle.  The  subject  of  the 
left  panel  of  the  buffet,  represents  tho  interview  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  and  Leicester,  after  the  exposure  of  tho  deceit 
practised  upon  her  by  the  latter,  and  his  marriage  with 
Amy  Robsart.  Leicester  is  shown  in  a  kneeling  position, 
with  one  hand  on  his  breast,  and  tho  other  extends  to¬ 
wards  Elizabeth,  as  if  appealing  to  her  sensibility.  The 
scene  represents  a  lattice  window,  and  other  appurte¬ 
nances  of  the  window,  in  the  withdrawing  room  of 
Kenilworth  Castle.  The  four  statuettes  at  the  corners 
are  emblematic  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  These  person¬ 
ages  have  been  selected  as  more  prominently  adorning  the 
times  of  this  sovereign  with  their  peculiar  excellencies. 
At  the  extreme  corner  of  the  right,  or  dexter  pedestal,  is 
represented  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  the  nephew  of  the  Earl  of 
Leicester,  whose  character  combined  all  the  qualities  of  a 
great  poet,  warrior,  and  statesman.  He  died  in  158G. 
He  is  displayed  in  armour,  typical  of  the  military  achieve¬ 
ments  of  Elizabeth’s  reign,  leaning  on  tho  sword,  and 
bareheaded.  The  shape  of  Sir  Philip’s  sword  (which  is 
still  preserved  at  Penslmrst)  is  singular,  tho  handle  being 
about  16  inches  long.  On  the  opposite  sido  of  the  same 
pedestal  will  bo  recognized  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who 
attained  eminence  in  almost  every  branch  of  science  and 
literature.  Ho  is  arrayed  in  a  courtier’s  dress,  and  the 
figure  represents  him  in  a  thoughtful  attitude,  with  a 
scroll  and  pen  in  his  hand.  Raleigh  was  beheaded  on  a 
charge  of  high  treason  in  1618.  On  the  left  pedestal  at 


the  inner  side  of  tho  buffet  is  a  figure  of  Shakspoare,  who 
is  shown  in  a  reflective  mood.  This  great  dramatist  died 
in  161 6.  The  last  figure  is  that  of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  the 
first  Englishman  who  circumnavigated  the  globe.  An 
anchor  is  appropriately  introduced,  emblematic  of  his 
naval  career;  and  the  costume  chosen  is  a  court  dress. 
Drake  died  in  1595.  The  ragged  staff  mouldings  of  the 
Kenilworth  buffet  are  imitations  of  the  best  examples  in 
the  Beauchamp  Chapel,  Warwick,  where  the  Earl  of 
Leicester  is  interred.  The  supporters  to  the  projecting 
shelves  also  represent  the  proud  crest  of  this  splendid 
noble,  the  Bear  and  Ragged  Staff,  borue  by  the  Earls  of 
Warwick  from  the  most  remote  times. — The  small  panels 
of  the  buffet  behind  the  Leicester  cognizance,  contain 
monograms  of  the  date  of  Queen  Elizabeth’s  visit  to 
Kenilworth  Castle,  and  the  eventful  year  1851,  with  the 
cipher  of  the  reigning  monarch,  designed  to  record  the 
era  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  all  Nations.  Around  tho 
door  panels  of  the  Kenilworth  buffet  are  copies  of  archi¬ 
tectural  details  still  seen  on  the  Gate  House,  the  only 
habitable  portion  of  the  Castle  now  remaining,  and  an 
indication  of  which  may  be  traced  by  the  introduction  of 
tho  initial  letters  R.  L.  in  the  ragged  staff  form,  on  the 
spandrils,  and  which  are  again  observed  surmounting  the 
shelves  on  either  side.  The  upper  part  above  the  shelf 
of  each  pedestal  of  the  buffet  displays  the  monogram  of 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  encircled  by  the  insignia  of  the 
order  of  the  Garter,  and  surmounted  by  his  coronet,  as 
may  be  seen  on  the  alabaster  chimney-piece  in  the  gate 
house  of  Kenilworth  Castle. 

An  important  feature  in  the  production  of  this  work  of 
art  is  the  introduction  by  Mr.  Walter  Cooper,  of  pointing, 
employed  by  stone  and  marble  sculptors,  and  in  this  in¬ 
stance  successfully  applied  to  wood ;  by  this  means  greater 
accuracy  in  copying  from  the  plaster  model  has  been 
attained.  The  decorations  on  each  side  are  specimens  of 
Elizabethan  ornaments,  designed  by  the  proprietors. 

Ill  Fletcher,  John,  71  Patrick  Street,  Cork,  Ireland — 
Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Gladiatorial  table,  the  pillar  represents  a  fighting  gla¬ 
diator,  carved  in  solid  Irish  oak ;  the  top,  a  shield  in  fancy 
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pollard  oak,  relieved  by  an  inlaid  border.  Registered. 
The  preceding  cut  represents  this  table. 


111a  Beeson,  James,  7  Wilmot  Street,  Derby — 

Producer. 

The  “  Lord’s  Prayer  ”  in  illuminated  characters;  con¬ 
sisting  of  twenty-six  different  styles  of  lettering,  and  sui  - 
rounded  by  a  massive  coloured  border.  The  whole 
executed  in  gold  and  silver  bronzes,  and  brilliant  opaque 
colours,  with  a  common  sable  pencil. 


1 1 2  Cundall  &  Addey,  21  Old  Bond  Street— Publishers 

Copies  of  sacred  pictures  by  the  old  masters,  printed 
with  tints,  by  meansof  wooden  blocks,  by  Messrs.  Leighton, 
of  Lambs-conduit  Street. 

The  Last  Supper,  by  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  drawn  on  the 
wood  by  H.  Anelay. 

The  Holy  Family  (La  belle  Jardinifcre),  by  Raphael 
d'Urbino,  drawn  by  H.  Anelay. 

The  Descent  from  the  Cross,  by  Rubens,  drawn  on  tin 
wood  bv  H.  Johnson. 

The  Adoration  of  the  Shepherds,  by  Rembrandt,  drawn 
on  the  wood  by  T.  Beech. 

Copies  of  water-colour  drawings,  printed  in  colours  by 
means  of  a  succession  of  wooden  blocks,  by  Messrs. 
Leighton. 

The  Gleaner,  by  William  Lee. 

The  Nut-gatherers,  by  1 'id ward  Wehnert. 

The  Village  Dance,  by  John  Absolon. 

Cattle  at  the  Stream,  by  Harrison  Weir. 

Specimens  of  wood-cut  printing,  by  Robson,  Levey, 
and  Franklyn,  of  New  Street,  Fetter  Lane. 


1 13  King,  Thomas  Richards,  5  Church  Bow ,  Islington — 
Inventor  and  Designer. 

Specimen  of  a  new  style  of  painting,  invented  by  the 
exhibitor  and  executed  in  ten  hours.  This  invention  con¬ 
sists  in  the  application  of  finely-pulverised  colour  to  a 
granulated  oil-ground.  It  is  applicable  to  figures,  land¬ 
scape,  fruit,  and  flowers. 


Nisbet’s  Ornamented  Bible. 

117  Myers,  — ,  Printers. 

Specimen  of  patent  printing,  &c. 

1  18  Hamer,  M.  J.,  6  Bennington  Row — Designer. 
Chemical  drawing. 

1 19  Harvey,  J.  K.,  25  Ely  Place,  ffolbom  Hill. 


114  Leith,  Samuel,  9  South  Street,  Andrew's  Street, 
Edinburgh — Inventor. 

A  volume,  containing  specimens  of  a  new  process, 
intended  as  a  substitute  for  the  use  of  India  paper  in 
plate  printing. 


115  Baxter,  George,  11  &  12  Northampton  Square — 
Inventor,  Manufacturer,  and  Patentee. 
Specimens  of  patent  oil-colour  picture-printing — his¬ 
torical,  portraits,  architectural,  and  landscapes. 


Designs  for  carpet,  chintz,  &c. 

120  Robinson,  Francis  K.,  Whitby,  Yorkshire — Maker. 

Model  of  the  ruins  of  Whitby  Abbey  before  the  fall  of 
the  great  western  window  in  1780,  and  of  the  tower  in 
1880.  The  flat  surfaces  are  cardboard ;  the  ornamental 
and  moulded  parts  cast  in  composition,  used  in  making 
picture-frame  ornaments;  the  pillars  and  buttresses  are 
wood,  and  a  superior  effect  has  been  obtained  by  the  ap¬ 
plication  of  string  of  various  thicknesses  for  mouldings 
and  the  bands  for  the  capitals.  Length,  4  feet  G  inches. 


116  Nisbet,  James,  &  Co.,  21  Berners  Street,  Oxford 
Street — Producers. 

Bible,  bound  in  wood  and  leather,  with  silver-gil 
mountings.  On  the  upper  panel,  from  a  drawing  by  Gil 
bert,  Moses  is  represented  pointing  the  wounded  Israelite, 
to  the  brazen  serpent:  a  symbol  which  our  Lord  Jesu 
Christ  appropriated  to  himself  when  he  said,  “  As  Mose, 
lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wilderness,  even  so  must  tin 
Son  of  Man  be  lifted  up,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Hin 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.”— John  iii.  14 
This  foreshadowing  of  the  Gospel  from  the  base  of  M  oun 
Sinai,  has  been  selected  as  an  appropriate  decoration  of ; 
book  containing  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

fhe  under  panel  and  the  border  of  the  upper  panel  ar 
composed  of  Italian  arabesque,  in  the  style  prevaleu 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century  de 
signed  by  Harry  Rogers.  The  whole  carved  in  box -worn 
by  W.  G.  Rogers  The  binder,  Mr.  Hayday,  has  com 
luned  the  two  materials,  wood  and  leather,  so  as  to  forn 
a  useful  and  handsome  binding.  The  adjoining  cut 
next  column,  represents  the  upper  panel  of  this  Bible. 


121  Colley,  George,  8  Upper  Dorset  Street,  Bclgrave 
Pond,  Pimlico — Designer  and  Modeller. 
Plaster  model  representing  “  The  Peaceful  .Arts  trium¬ 
phant  over  War;”  with  a  medallion  of  Prince  Albert  in 
the  centre. 


123  Whiting,  Charles,  Beaufort  House,  Beaufort 
Buildings,  Strand — Proprietor. 

Specimens  of  printing,  on  the  principle  of  letterpress, 
entitled  “Compound  plate  printing,  cameo  embossing, 
and  relief  engravings.”  A  compound  plate  is  stated  to 
be  capable  of  printing  numerous  impressions,  without 
visible  deterioration. 


[The  patents  for  this  invention,  which  were  granted  to 
die  late  Sir  William  Congreve,  about  twenty-seven  years 
since,  when  it  was  introduced  into  1 1 .  M.  Excise  and  Stamp 
Offices  for  protection  against  forgery,  became  the  pro¬ 
perty  of  the  present  exhibitor  in  the  year  1830.  d  he 
Rxcise  permits,  the  Stamp  Office  medicine  stamps,  ami 
die  embossed  postage  stamps,  are  produced  on  the  pnu- 
dple  of  these  patents.] 
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124  Mitchell,  Sophia  Ann,  50  Wigmore  Street, 

Cavendish  Square- — Prod  ucer. 

Model  of  a  lady  in  the  Court  costume  of  the  reign  of 
Queen  Victoria. 

125  LUMSDEN,  I.,  8  Trevor  Terrace,  K  nightsbridge — 

Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Tableau  of  flowers  modelled  in  wax,  in  a  gilt  cornu¬ 
copia,  festooned  with  acorns  and  leaves,  in  a  looking- 
glass  frame. 

1 2G  Simmons,  James,  6  Portobetlo  Terrace,  Kensington 
Park,  Hotting  Hill — Manufacturer. 

Statuary  marble  work-box,  carved  in  bold  relief,  with 
group  of  dowel's  on  the  top,  lined  with  crimson  velvet  and 
watered  silk. 

129  Wolff,  E.,  &  Son,  23  Church  Street,  Spit al fields — 
Inventors  and  Manufacturers. 

Creta  lac  vis,  or  newly-invented  permanent  coloured 
chalks  in  cedar  pencils;  superior  to  the  ordinary  crayon, 
and  producing  drawings  quite  equal  to  water-colour,  for 
depth,  brilliancy,  and  harmonious  effect.  The  drawings 
made  by  the  creta  lie  vis  pencils  cannot  be  obliterated  by 
rubbing,  and  are  not  affected  by  heat  or  climate. 

Registered  sketch-book,  containing  every  requisite  for 
the  artist,  viz.:  a  solid  sketch-block,  with  drawers  for 
colours,  brushes,  sketching-pencils,  creta  locvis  or  cray¬ 
ons,  two  dippers,  water-bottle,  Ac. ;  all  in  the  same  size 
and  shape  as  a  common  sketch-book. 

Athenian  crayons  and  best  drawing  pencils,  black-lead. 
Specimens  of  drawings  in  the  creta  kevis.  Athenian 
crayons,  and  black-lead. 


130  Watson,  E.  F.,  201  Piccadilly- — Carver  and  Gilder. 
Specimens  of  gilding,  bronzing,  &c. 


131  Barker,  Titos.  Jones,  101  Stanhope  Street, 
lh  i  mpstead  Hoad — Design  er . 

The  Dying  Troubadour.  Vide  Sir  Walter  Scott. 


132  Hawkins,  B.  W.,  57  Cambridge  Street,  Hyde  Park 
Gate — Designer. 

Group  in  bronze  metal  of  the  European  bison  or 
aurochs;  modelled  and  chased  for  presentation  to  H.I.M. 
the  Emperor  of  Russia,  from  the  Zoological  Society 
of  London.  The  fox-hunters’  candelabra.  Model  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  horse.  Model  of  a  fire-place,  composed 
of  metal  and  porcelain. 


133  Richardson,  Edward,  7  Mclbunj  Terrace — 

Modeller. 

William  Marshall,  Earl  of  Pembroke  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  the  Third ;  John  Gower  reciting  his  poems  to 
Richard  the  Second;  hoi's e  in  full  action;  all  in  bronze. 
Youthful  athletic,  in  plaster  of  Paris. 

135  Hatfield,  John  Ayres,  21  Cumberland  Street, 
Middlesex  Hospital — Manufacturer. 

Bronze  bust  of  Her  Majesty,  from  the  original  by  Sir  F. 
Chantrey.  Bronze  figure  of  the  “  Youth  at  the  stream,” 
from  original  byJ.  H.  Foley.  Boy  and  girl,  from  original, 
in  terra-cotta.  '  Fighting  gladiator,  and  Dying  gladiator, 
from  antique.  Fountain  inkstand.  Equestrian  statue  of 
Napoleon.  Figures  of  Napoleon;  Venus  at  the  bath;  and 
Mercury.  Pair  of  candelabra,  with  boy  figure  and  lily 
branches.  Small  vase  with  sunflower  branches,  in  or¬ 
molu. 

13G  Copland,  Charles,  South  Villas,  Kcnnington  Oval 

— Proprietor. 

Fac-simile  of  the  Barberini  or  Portland  vase,  moulded 
at  Rome,  from  the  original,  by  the  celebrated  seal  en¬ 
graver,  Pechler,  before  it  came  into  the  possession  of  Sir 
Win.  Hamilton;  and  taken  off  by  Tassic,  the  modeller 
(only  a  few  casts  being  permitted),  when  the  mould  was 
destroyed.  Presented  by  the  late  Duchess  of  Gordon  to 
P.  Copland,  LL.D. 


[This  famed  triumph  of  Grecian  art  was  discovered 
about  the  middle  of  the  16th  century,  enclosed  in  a  sar¬ 
cophagus  within  the  monument  of  the  Emperor  Alexan¬ 
der  Severus  and  his  mother  Julia  Mammse,  at  the  Monte 
del  Grano,  about  two  miles  and  a-lialf  from  Rome  on  the 
Frescati  road.  The  sarcophagus,  a  very  noble  work  of 
art  is  still  at  Rome,  and  the  vase  remained  for  upwards 
of  two  centuries,  the  chief  attraction  of  the  Barberini  Pa¬ 
lace  in  the  same  city.  It  was  obtained  subsequently  by 
Sir  William  Hamilton,  and  upwards  of  50  years  ago  was 
purchased  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  whose  property  it 
still  remains.  The  figures  are  designed  and  executed 
with  exquisite  skill. — R.  He.] 


137  Christie,  A.,  Royal  restitution,  Edinburgh — 
Designer. 

Twine-holder. 


138  Sherwood  Iron  Works — Producer. 
Casting  from  an  antique  statuette  of  Bacchus. 


1  39  Boote,  T.  &  R.,  Bur  stem,  Staffordshire — Producer. 

Portland  vase,  fawn  ground,  white  figures,  about  3  feet 
high:  process  patented.  Vases,  groups  of  flowers,  and 
statuettes,  in  Parian.  Parian  bust  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
after  Sir  T.  Lawrence.  Doric  mosaic  vases.  Azure, 
Grecian,  and  fawn  jugs,  inlaid  with  white,  traced  in  gold: 
all  by  patent  process. 


1 40  Conte,  — ,  451  New  Oxford  Street — Producer. 
Specimens  of  marble  statuary. 

140  a  Masses’  &  Co.,  Panhlabanon,  58  Baker  Street — 
Manufacturer. 

Ornamental  flower-stand. 


141  Mabey,  James,  26  Paradise  Street,  Lambeth — 
Modeller. 

Model  of  a  testimonial  (in  plaster  of  Paris)  to  the 
memory  of  Homy  Handley,  Esq.,  M.P.  for  South  Lin¬ 
colnshire.  Erected  at  Sleaford  in  1850,  from  the  design 
of  W.  Boyle,  Esq. 


142  Fowler,  Charles,  1  Gordon  Square — Producer. 

Model  of  St.  John’s  church,  Paddington,  executed  in 
card-board  by  Thomas  Digliton,  Esq. 


143  Lewis,  David,  Ragland — Modeller. 

The  remains  of  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  St.  Mary,  at 
Tintern,  Monmouthshire,  founded  a.i>.  1131,  and  com¬ 
pleted  a.d.  1268.  Modelled  to  a  scale  of  |  of  an  iuch  to 
1  foot.  _ _ 

144  Peake,  Charles  Corbet,  5  Grosvenor  Place, 

Camberwell  New  Road,  Kcnnington — Designer . 

Model  in  wax  of  the  “  Stephanotus”  plant,  in  flower, 
forming  an  ornament  for  a  plateau,  in  the  centre  of  which 
are  the  "  Graces,”  supporting  a  "  water  lily;”  sur¬ 
rounded  by  figures,  in  alabaster;  the  ground  arranged 
with  moss  and  artificial  flowers. 


145  Gill,  G.,  New  Buildings,  Ludlow — Producer. 

Model  of  the  chapel  in  Ludlow  Castle,  a  copy  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem. 

14G  Ciubb,  Thomas  James,  Kilbum — Manufacturer. 
Working  model— landscape  to  work  by  clock-work. 

147  Cock,  II.,  6  Bracer  Street—  Manufacturer. 

Etching  ground.  Bordering  wax  for  etching. 

Two  figures  in  silk. 
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148  Powell,  J.,  Trentham,  Newcastle-under-Lyme — 

Producer. 

Model  of  the  house  in  which  Shakspeare  was  born  at 
Stratford-on-Avon,  as  it  now  exists,  1851,  made  of  oak 
aud  plaster  of  Paris. 

1  49  Webber,  John,  Corfc  Castle — Mason. 

Design  for  a  tomb  in  Purbeck  stone,  on  a  slab  of  Purbeck 
marble.  _ 

151  Weir,  John,  50  High  Street,  Edinburgh — 

Maker. 

Correct  model  of  John  Knox’s  house,  and  part  of  High 
Street,  Edinburgh,  principally  of  wood,  and  painted  so  as 
to  resemble  the  original. 

152  Ashton,  William,  1 54  Sloane  Street,  Chelsea — 

Producer. 

Model  elevation  of  the  exterior  of  the  parish  church  of 
St.  James,  Louth,  Lincolnshire.  Executed  by  the  ex¬ 
hibitor  in  Bristol  card-board,  with  a  pen-knife. 

1 53  Webber  &  Bartlett,  Bridge  Street  and  St.  James' 

Street,  Taunton — Proprietors. 

Model  of  a  cathedral,  carved  in  oak. 

1 54  Maling,  — ,  Producer. 

Design  for  a  font. 

1  5G  Beauclerc,  G.,  23a  (Irosvenor  Street  Wcsf — 

Producer. 

Specimens  of  sculpture.  Statuettes  in  Irish  clay. 

157  Ball,  Robert,  LL.D.,  University  Museum,  Dublin — 

Designer. 

Model,  being  a  restoration  of  tlio  ancient  harp,  com¬ 
monly  called  the  harp  of  Brien  Boroihme  (Brien  Born) 
king  of  Ireland,  preserved  in  the  University  Museum, 
Dublin.  This  restoration  is  made  in  the  hope  of  in¬ 
ducing  artists  to  adopt  it  as  a  model  for  emblematical 
devices  relating  to  Ireland.  It  is  certainly  the  oldest 
existing  Irish  harp;  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  figured 
on  the  coins  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  in  the  mutilated  state 


Ball  s  Restored  Rrien  Born’s  Harp. 


in  which  it  long  remained,  it  gave  origin  to  the  curt  aud 
inelegant  form  not  unfrecpiently  used  in  jewellery,  &c. 


It  is  now  restored  to  the  graceful  form  it  oririnallv 
sessed  and  its  elaborate  carving  has  been  carefulh-L 
accurately  restored.  The  preceding  cut  represents 


1 08  Stevens,  George  Henry,  Stafford  Row,  Pimlico- 
Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Pair  of  candelabra,  manufactured  in  Keen’s  cement,  in 
imitation  of  marble,  and  inlaid  with  gloss  mosaic.  ’ 

Specimen  in  glass  mosaic,  of  heraldic  decoration  to 
illustrate  the  working  of  crests,  coats  of  arms,  and  of  geo¬ 
metrical  patterns.  This  specimen  is  represented  in  the 
Plate  130. 

Glass  mosaic  table-top,  on  gilt  stand,  inlaid  with  mosaic 
statuary.  Marble  table-top,  on  carved  walnut-wood  stand 
both  inlaid  with  mosaic. 


159  B ROI) IE,  William,  North  Street,  Andrew  Street. 
Edinburgh — Designer  and  Producer. 

Group  in  plaster,  "Little  Nell  and  her  Grandfather.” 
— See  Dickens’  “Old  Curiosity  Shop.”  Intended  for 
execution  in  porcelain  or  bronze. 


1  GO  DicnTON,  Thomas  Dibdin,  2  Great  College  Street, 
Westminster — Producer. 

Model  of  part  of  the  Record  Office,  in  the  process  of 
erection,  from  the  designs  of  James  Pennethorne,  Esq. 

161  Montf.ttore,  Sir  Moses,  Bart.,  Grosrcnor  Gate, 
Park  Lane — Proprietor. 

Two  vases  carved  out  of  a  species  of  sandstone  of 
Jerusalem,  with  an  ordinary  penknife,  by  Mordekbay 
Sclmitzer,  an  Israelite  of  that  city;  height  2ft.  tin.,  and 
2ft.  Tin.  respectively. 

Theso  vases  display  rich  and  intricate  arabesque 
carvings,  consisting  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  animals; 
delicately  wrought  chains,  pendant  from  the  mouths  of 
eagles  and  lions,  and  these,  though  intricately  interlaced, 
yet  hanging  free,  are  carved  out  of  the  solid  block; 
extended  eagles’  wings,  ingeniously  designed  to  form  a 
base,  medallions  with  a  view  of  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
and  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  exhibitor.  Hebrew 
inscriptions,  and  passages  from  Holy  Writ,  in  Hebrew, 
set  gem-like,  in  the  buds  of  roses  and  other  flowers. 


161 A  Day,  llicnARD,  1  Rockingham  Place,  New  Kent 
Road — Modeller. 

Architectural  models — Portico  of  the  Parthenon  at 
Athens,  The  Temple  Church,  Fleet  Street.  Portico  of  the 
Pantheon  at  Rome.  The  Martyrs’  Memorial  at  Oxford, 
a  modern  example  of  decorated  Gothic.  Chancel  end  of 
a  church,  decorated  Gothic,  the  window  from  Herne 
Church,  Kent. 

162  Wilby,  Thomas,  St.  Bartholomews 
Hospital — Maker. 

Model  of  St.  Taul’s  cathedral  in  Cardboard. 


163  Bainbridge,  J.,  G tiling,  Richmond,  Yorkshire — 

Producer. 

Model  of  Clumber  House,  the  country  seat  of  the  Duke 
of  Newcastle,  in  white  cardboard,  scale  i  of  an  inch  to 
1  foot. 


164  Gorringe,  Wm.,  Chichester — Manufacturer. 

Architectural  models  in  paper: — 1.  Chichester  Cross. 
2.  Monument  of  King  Edward  III.  3.  St.  Paul’s  Cathe¬ 
dral. 


165  Grainger,  Richard,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne — 

Designer.  . 

Models  of  proposed  Town  and  County  Courts,  and  ol 
the  Central  Exchange  Buildings,  Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


1  66  Middleton,  John,  Bondgatc,  Darlington — 

Producor. 

Model  of  York  Minster,  on  a  scale  of  -,'s  of  an  inch  to  a 
foot. 
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156 


MODEL  OF  A  HOUSE,  BUILT  IN  THE  TUDOR  ST  VLB 


MR.  HARRISON. 
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j  (37  Smith,  Thomas,  jim.,  49  Eastchcap — 
Manufacturer. 

Models  in  cork : — Royal  Exchange,  London ;  Monument, 
Fish  Street  Hill,  London;  scale  l-8th  of  an  inch  to  the 
foot.  _ _ 

K38  Hoaiie,  Matthew,  Langport,  Somerset — 
Manufacturer. 

Cork  model  of  the  Abbey  Church,  at  Bath;  scale,  1-1 8th 
of  an  inch  to  the  foot. 


169  Fulton,  Henry,  Stillorgan,  Dublin — Designer. 

Model  of  a  temple;  height  of  capital,  one  diameter  of 
column,  the  other  proportions  generally  the  same  as  in 
the  Doric  order. 


170  Smith,  Smai.lman,  F.,  Stourbridge — Designer. 

Model,  iu  plaster,  of  a  column,  from  a  design  for  a 
building  for  the  Great  Exhibition.  The  capital  is  com¬ 
posed  of  the  letters  V.  A.,  and  the  plume  of  feathers  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales;  the  shaft,  of  a  bundle  of  reeds;  the 
base,  of  the  rose,  thistle,  and  shamrock;  and  the  band, 
proceeding  from  the  letter  A.  of  the  capital. 


171  Tobin,  Thomas,  Ballincollig ,  near  Cork,  Ireland — 
Inventor. 

Models,  in  ivory,  of  the  Temple  of  Neptune,  at  Poostum, 
on  a  scale  of  1  inch  to  8  feet;  of  the  ruins  of  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Stator,  in  the  Forum  Komanum,  Rome,  on  a 
scale  of  1  inch  to  4  feet;  of  the  ruins  of  the  Temple  of 
Jupiter  Tonans,  in  the  Forum  Romanian,  Rome,  on  a 
scale  of  1  inch  to  4  feet;  of  Pompey’s  Pillar,  near  Alex¬ 
andria,  Egypt,  on  a  scale  of  1  inch  to  10  feet.  The  parts 
of  each  model  cut  out  of  the  solid  ivory  with  a  lathe. 
The  application  of  this  mechanical  power  to  this  parti¬ 
cular  branch  of  the  art  is  claimed  as  original  by  the 
exhibitor. 

Model,  in  ivory,  of  the  column  of  Phocas,  in  the  Forum 
Romanum,  Rome,  on  a  scale  of  1  inch  to  4  feet. 

Bust,  in  ivory,  of  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria,  from  a  full-sized  plaster  cast,  cut  and  finished 
in  the  same  lathe. 


1  72  Merrett,  H.  S.,  82  Fetter  Lane — Designer  and 
Manufacturer. 

Model  for  a  general  hospital. 


173  Bally,  William,  54  King  Street,  Manchester — 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Busts  in  miniature,  in  illustration  of  phrenology. 


174  Wood,  Charles,  .‘>1  Paternoster  Bow — 
Manufacturer. 

Trophy  of  war,  and  the  four  Seasons,  iu  gum  paste. 


175  Bardwell,  William,  4  Great  Queen  Street, 

1 1  'est  m  inster — Designer. 

Model  from  which  the  design  for  St.  George’s  Hall, 
Liverpool,  was  taken. 

Model  of  a  design  for  a  church,  similar  to  that  of 
St.  Mary,  Temple. 

Model  of  the  Labourers’  friend  Society’s  cottages. 

First  design  for  the  improvement  of  Westminster,  in 
a.  d.  1832. 

776  Swain,  T. — Producer. 

Model  of  church  and  stage  coach,  in  cardboard. 


177  Cotton,  D.,  Longwood,  near  Huddersfield — Producer. 
Model  of  the  Leeds  Industrial  Training  School. 


178  Scollick,  Henry  Charles,  Highgate  Lane,  Balsall 
Lane,  near  Birmingham — Manufacturer. 

Model  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  made  from  card-board 
by  a  penknife,  and  containing  upwards  of  50,000  pieces. 


179  Limeuse,  Charlotte,  Dclganeg,  Ireland— 

Producer. 

Models,  in  elder  pith,  of  Great  Cross,  Monasterboice; 
cross  of  Muiredach,  Monasterboice;  cross  at  Clonmac- 
noise;  font  of  St.  Gregory,  Norwich;  font  in  Norman 
style. 

1 80  Harrison,  William — Producer. 

A  model,  in  card-board,  by  William  Smith,  of  a  house 
in  the  Tudor  style,  designed  by  the  exhibitor.  The 
carcass,  including  windows  and  door-cases,  was  erected 
wholly  of  brick  and  stone,  and  was  completed  to  the 
chimney-stacks,  without  any  timber.  The  roof  and 
floors  were  framed,  and  fixed,  afterwards,  on  stone 
corbels;  and  the  ground-floor  made  with  longitudinal 
arches  of  brick,  and  transverse  arches  of  honeycomb 
pottery.  The  upper  floors  are  formed  with  slate  and 
concrete,  each  room  being  surrounded  by  a  brick- wall. 
The  stone  staircase  was  also  built  simultaneously  with 
the  walls,  thus  rendering  the  house  nearly  fire-proof. 
This  house  is  represented  in  the  annexed  Plate. 

181  Dickenson,  James,  1  Waterloo  Place,  Com¬ 

mercial  Boad,  Limehousc — Artist. 

Model  of  York  Minster  in  card-board,  executed  with  a 
penknife.  Scale  one-sixteentli  of  an  inch  to  the  foot. 


1 82  Tite,  William,  F.  R.S.,  42  Lowndes  Square — 
Designer. 

Model  of  the  portico  and  west  front  of  the  new  Royal 
Exchange  ill  London. 


1 83  Wyatt,  James,  33  Dudley  Grove,  Paddington, 
and  33  Spital  Square — Sculptor. 

Model  of  Quadriga,  consisting  of  car  and  four  horses, 
with  allegorical  figures  of  Britannia,  attended  by  Peace 
and  Industry,  continuing  her  prosperous  career.  Designed 
for  a  triumphal  arch. 


184  Mii.nes,  T.,  Judd  Place  East,  Euston  Square- 
Designer  and  Sculptor. 

Design  for  an  intended  monument  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  Lord  George  Bentinck.  Group  of  the  gamekeeper 
returning  from  shooting.  Models  of  a  horse  and  mare. 
Models  of  a  stag;  greyhound  and  bare;  lady’s  pet  dog, 
cowT  and  calf,  hull,  two  sheep,  and  a  fox's  head. 


185  Makepeace,  Eliza,  7  Manor  Street,  Clapham, 

Surrey — Model  ler. 

Models  iu  wax — the  Lilium  lancifolium  speciosum—  from 
a  plant  grown  by  Mr.  Henry  Groom.  The  Gloxinia  per- 
ryana — from  a  plant  in  the  possession  of  Sigismund  Rucker, 
Esq.,  Wandsworth,  Surrey.  The  Cymbidium ebumeum,  and 
Phalcemopsis  amabilis — from  plants  in  the  possession  of 
Conrad  Loddiges,  Esq.,  Hackney.  The  Bhododcndron  cun- 
ninghami,  and  improved  method  of  preparing  wax  for 
modelling  flowers,  See. 

186  Stirling,  Elizabeth,  Mrs. /'inn’s,  St.  Thomas, 

Exeter — Designer. 

Statuette  of  Waverley,  iu  ivory. 

187  Watkins,  Henry,  Ncwqxn-t,  Monmouthshire — 

Designer  and  Sculptor. 

Group  in  marble— Death  of  Llewellyn,  the  last  Prince 
of  Wales.  _ 

188  Christie,  J.,  Carmylic,  Arbroath — Designer. 
Groups  in  burnt  clay,  characteristic  of  the  manners  and 

dress  of  the  Scottish  peasantry : — A  merry  making.  Group 
from  a  funeral.  A  baptism.  A  dinner  party.  A  school¬ 
master.  The  village  well. 

189  Anderson,  William,  County  Place,  Perth — 

Designer  and  Modeller. 

A  Highlander  throwing  the  “putting-stone,”  standing 
on  a  pedestal,  on  the  sides  and  ends  of  which  are  groups 
of  figures  in  relief,  further  illustrative  of  Highland  games. 
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190  Franchi,  Giovanxt,  J.,  15  Myddlcion  Street — 
Manufacturer. 

Four  statuettes  in  imitation  of  ivory:  Henry  VIII.; 
Queen  Elizabetli ;  Charles  I.;  and  William  I.  Designed 
by  Charles  Grant. 


191  Foss,  HeSRY,  15a  Dnnro  Place,  Kensington 

— Designer. 

Statuettes  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  Bart. :  modelled  in  wax  for  Parian  and  metal. 

192  Daymond,  J.,  5  Regent  Place,  Westminster 

Designer  and  Carver. 

Vase  with  flowers,  and  sculptured  flowers,  in  marble. 


193  Ritchie,  John,  92  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh — 

Designer. 

Statue  in  marble  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 


194  Cheverton,  Benjamin,  38  Camden  Street , 
Camden  Tumi — Inventor. 

Statuette-s,  busts,  and  bas-reliefs,  in  ivory,  alabaster, 
marble,  and  metal;  carved  by  a  machine  from  originals  of 
a  laager  size.  Those  in  ivory  and  marble,  not  finished  by 
hand. 


202  Evans,  J.  It.,  2  Kender  Street,  New  Cron 

Producer. 

Models :  St.  Mary’s  Church,  Whitechapel  •  Swiss  Cd 
-  1  On  Bhaab  Gloucestershire;  from  an  engraving 

203  V  Right,  Chari.es,  8  Tornano  Terrace ,  Kentish 

Town — Designer  and  Modeller. 

Statuette  of  a  sleeping  babe,  modelled  from  life,  and 
cast  in  composition,  to  imitate  marble. 


204  Mossman,  Wm.,  17  Rodney  Street,  Pentomille— 
Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Perforated  note  paper,  representing  the  marriage  of 
Cupid  and  Psyche;  embossed. 

Model  of  the  building  for  the  Great  Exhibition,  exe¬ 
cuted  in  perforated  paper. 

Various  ornamental  lace  and  perforated  papers. 

New  method  and  design  for  decoration  of  rooms  bv 
means  of  embossed  paper  laid  on  in  small  pieces. 

Candelabra  in  brass,  made  to  take  to  pieces  and  form  a 
variety  of  shapes. 


205  Vinn,  Thomas,  G  Union  Walt:,  h'iny stand  Pend— 

Designer. 

Specimen  of  single  leaf  gilding,  imitation  or-molu  on 
plaster.  _ 


195  Lees,  James,  Hinckley — Maker. 

Model  of  the  stocking- frame  introduced  into  Hinckley, 
by  William  lliffe,  in  the  17th  century,  which,  with  some 
improvements  of  detail,  is  still  in  use.  in  front  is  the 
workman’s  seat;  opposite  him  are  the  needles,  receiving 
yarn  from  bobbins ;  and  on  the  minuteness  of  these 
needles  depends  the  fineness  of  the  fabric. 

The  levers  are  set  in  motion  by  treddles  moving  a 
pulley,  which,  aided  by  the  hand,  throws  the  thread  into 
such  curvatures  ms  to  form  loops;  another  treddle  brings 
down  the  presser  bar  upon  the  hooks  of  the  needles,  during 
which  the  level’s  are  brought  forward  by  the  hands,  so  ;is 
to  not  the  loops  previously  formed;  the  process  repeated 
forms  a  web,  and  is  designated  frame-work  knitting. 
The  cuhe  of  the  model  is  the  200th  part  of  the  bulk  of 
the  working  machine,  and  the  150th  of  its  weight. 


196  Worrau.,  Charles,  20  Little  Drummond  Street, 
Easton  Square — Designer  and  Modeller. 
Specimens  of  modelling  and  casting. — Lamp,  or  can¬ 
delabrum  pillars.  A  font.  Tomb  of  Edward  the  Black 
Prince  in  Canterbury  Cathedral.  Casts  from  nature. 


200  Russel,  G.,  4  Dec  Street,  Aberdeen — Producer. 
Snow-ball  fight  at  school,  in  relief. 

208  Jordan,  C.,  Manchester-  Producer. 
Specimens  of  ivory  balls,  turned. 

208a  Foots,  Mrs.,  2  Little  Chapel  Street,  Westminster 
— Producer. 

Specimens  of  feather  flowers. 

209  Wood,  C.  H.,  2  Hiyh  Street,  Poplar— Producer. 
Specimen  of  engraving  on  shell. 

210  Jacot,  H.  L.,  Coventry  Street — Designer. 
Egg-shells  carved  with  views  inside,  and  others  en¬ 
graved  on. 

211  Smith,  H.  A.,  -Caroline  Place,  llampstcml  Load, 

Jlavcrstock  Dili — Designer  and  Executor. 
Gothic  ceiling  of  tire  fifteenth  century,  and  a  group  in 
plaster;  relief  book-cover,  designed  by  L.  Limner. 


197  Palmer,  William,  144  Western  Road,  Brighton — 

Inventor. 

Revolving  table  for  modellers,  sculptors,  statuaries ; 
adapted  for  supporting  busts,  statues,  and  wax  flowers,  or 
any  other  article  for  display. 

Callipers,  with  adjusting  screw,  for  reducing  or  enlarg¬ 
ing  to  three  different  scales. 


199  Ali.in,  John,  26  Cannon  Street  Road  East — 
Proprietor. 

A  group  modelled  in  wax,  representing  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  Duke  of  Wellington  on  horseback.  Designed  and 
modelled  by  Joseph  George  Bullock,  London. 


200  Wilson,  Geo.,  at  Hirne  §  Addison’s,  St.  Ann’s 
Square,  M  inch  ester — Prod  ucer . 
Cribbage-board  inlaid  with  the  naci’e  of  a  species  of 
Pinna  from  the  Pacific. 

[Pinna  is  a  genus  of  bivalve  shells  allied  to  the  mussel. 
Large  species  of  it  are  found  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
and  one  in  the  British  Seas. — E.  F.] 


212  Baetens,  Pauline,  1 8  Oxendon  Street ,  Haymarket 
Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Pack  of  miniature  playing  cards,  half  an  inch  in  length, 
painted  by  hand  in  water  colour,  enclosed  in  a  case. 

Jenny  Lind  toilet  pincushion  and  ring  stand. 

Small  work-table,  screen,  glass,  and  chair,  foming  pin¬ 
cushions  and  needlebooks ;  the  articles  all  made  o  ‘  g 
materials.  _ _ 


213  Smith,  Mary  Ann  Peli.f.w— Designer  and 

Modeller.  , 

Model  of  an  English  -  Home,”  of  the  19th  century  1  he 
villa  is  completely  furnished,  to  illustrate  the  l''m>  ‘ 

small  family  of  fortune,  belonging  to  the  middle  ran  , 
the  individuals  arc  represented  by  wax  figures  a.  b 
from  3  to  4  inches  in  height,  partly  modelled,  parti)  « 
out  of  the  wax.  Designed  and  executed  by  the  cx 

214  Lttntley,  J.,  &  Co.,  New  Broad  Street  Court,  City— 

Engravers  and  Printers. 

Qnonimnn  nf  mnolnno  omri’;wllll^. 


201  IIink,  Edward,  2  Orchard  Street,  Kensington — 

Modeller. 

Model  of  a  carriage,  made  entirely  of  card-board.  Every 
part  made  to  act. 


Ioroan,  H.  K.G..  M.P..  Johnstown  Castle,  We. 

Ireland— Proprietor.  T<JUK] 

lei  of  Johnstown  Castle,  county  V  ex  i  on  ,  '  ’ 

it  of  the  exhibitor.  This  mansion  covers  . 
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of  188  feet  by  138  feet,  is  built  in  the  perpendicular, 
pointed,  and  florid  Gothic  style  of  architecture.  It  was 
originally  an  Anglo-Norman  keep,  and  a  place  of  com¬ 
parative  strength. 

o  ]  (5  Pui.ham,  James,  Waltham  Cross,  Broxbouni — 
Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Gothic  vase  of  pale  red  terra  cotta.  Pedestal  for  the 
same  of  granulated  terra  cotta. 

Specimens  of  stone-like  cement  (at  the  basin  of  the 
crystal  fountain). 

217  Holding,  Mrs.  Sybella,  31  Mount  Pleasant — 
Liverpool — Designer  and  Maker. 

Pair  of  wax  figures,  fancy  costume;  wax  figure  of  Her 
Majesty,  the  drapery  and  gold  trimmings  in  wax;  groups 
of  flowers;  and  shells  in  wax. 


218  Seal,  Joseph,  Worship  Street,  Shoreditch — 
Producer. 

Model  in  wood,  of  Crosby  Hall,  Bishopsgate;  built  about 
1470,  by  Sir  John  Crosby,  Sheriff  of  London,  and  once 
inhabited  by  Richard  III. 


219  Frkwer,  James  R.,  105  Upper  Thames  Street — 
Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Model  of  a  gothic  conservatory,  or  fern-house ;  designed 
as  an  ornamental  addition  to  a  botanic  garden. 


220  Much i,  John  Joseph,  Tiptrec  Hall,  near  Kclvedon, 
Essex — Designer 

Working  model  of  Tiptree  Hall  farmery,  near  Kclvedon, 
exhibiting  the  new  principle  of  keeping  and  feeding  ani¬ 
mals  on  open-boarded  floors ;  thus  dispensing  with  the 
use  of  straw  for  bedding,  and  setting  it  free  for  feeding 
purposes.  It,  also  shows  the  economical  application  of 
steam-power  to  thrashing,  grinding,  chaff-cutting,  dress¬ 
ing,  pumping,  sack-lifting,  and  cooking  the  food  for 
animals.  The  model  is  executed  by  Mr.  H.  S.  Merrett, 


I  8-  Fetter  Lane,  London.  The  machinery  of  the  model 
j  executed  by  George  Frazer  Campbell,  17  Addington 
Street,  1  ork  Road,  Lambeth.  The  models  of  animals 
executed  by  Messrs.  Vincenzo,  Ruffoni,  and  Forzano, 
4  Greville  Street,  Hatton  Garden. 


221  Caplin,  J.  H.  I.,  Strawberry  Hill,  Pendleton, 

Manchester — Designer  and  Executor. 
Topographical  oil  painting: — Bird’s-eye  view  of  the  gulf 
of  Naples.  An  illustrative  expression  of  the  laws  bj 
which  the  surface  of  the  earth  assumes  particular  forms. 

222  Clifford,  William,  Exeter — Proprietor. 

Models  of  the  west  front  of  Exeter  Cathedral,  made  of 

the  pith  of  the  common  green  rush,  used  in  making  rush¬ 
lights;  of  the  Bishop’s  throne  in  Exeter  Cathedral ;  and 
of  Chinese  pagodas. 

223  Gush  low,  George,  34  Kewman  Street,  Oxford 

Street — Inventor. 

Composition  table,  imitation  of  bronze,  steel,  and  gold. 
Plaster  casts — Diana,  Flora,  Warrior,  Bull,  Greyhound, 
Dancing  Figure,  Lions,  and  relievo,  some  of  which  are 
partly  in  imitation  of  bronze,  steel,  Florentine  and 
antique  bronze,  and  antique  copper  coloured  like  bronze. 
The  invention  is  useful  in  preserving  and  hardening  the 
surface  of  plaster.  Plaster  casts  of  Portland  vase  and 
Nero  cup,  frosted  silver;  these  will  remain  untarnished 
by  the  action  of  the  air;  group  of  greyhounds,  frosted 
silver;  cartoon  imitation  of  old  silver;  tortoise,  imitation 
of  old  silver;  frog,  silver  on  bronze  leaf. 


224  Montanari,  Napoleon,  29  Upper  Charlotte  Street, 
Eitzroy  Square — Model  1  er. 

Collection  of  figures,  illustrating  the  different  characters 
of  Mexican  town  and  savage  life,  with  their  varied  cos¬ 
tumes  and  attributes.  Twelve  civilised  Indians  of  Mexico 
and  its  environs,  laden  with  produce  and  manufactures. 
Twelve  savage  Indians,  male  and  female,  called  Mecos, 
inhabitants  of  the  interior  of  Mexico.  A  group  of  these 
figures  is  represented  in  the  following  cut. 
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Montanan's  Group  of  Mexirsn  Figures. 
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Four  blacks  at  different  occupations.  Court-yard  in 
Mexico;  a  wealthy  farmer  and  his  lady  preparing  to  ride 
on  the  same  horse,  the  groom  holding  the  reins.  Two 
groups;  one  representing  the  lianchero  </<■  lasso,  and  the 
other  the  Caporal  coleando.  The  Fandango,  a  national 
dance,  a  group  of  three  figures.  Symbolical  figure  of 
Mexico.  Group  of  three  Mexican  figures. 

North  American  Indian  preparing  to  scalp  a  white 
traveller.  Anatomical  specimen,  portraying  the  hist  hour 
of  life  in  consumption  (from  nature). 

Two  statuettes  of  Osceola,  the  celebrated  Seminole 
chief  of  Florida,  who  died  in  captivity  at  Fort  Moultrie, 
Charleston.  One  of  these  statuettes  is  represented  in 
the  following  cut. 


Indian  hunting  the  tiger.  Indian  carrying  away  a 
white  child. 


225  Pidgi.ev,  Frederic  John,  Conniycr  Cottage,  Tone, 
Teignnamth  lid.,  near  Torquay — Proprietor. 

A  plateau,  in  Florentine  marble,  of  statues,  monu¬ 
mental  trophies,  implements,  &e.,  representing  “  The 
fall  of  Troy,  and  the  Greeks  celebrating  their  victory.” 


226  Bin'gi.ev,  II.,  1 7.1  Kensington  Place,  Holywell  Street, 

1 1  'cstm hint er — Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Circular  enamelled  slate  table;  decorated  in  the  Etrus¬ 
can  style.  Oblong  table  ;  antique  carved  oak  stand,  ena¬ 
melled  top;  after  the  Etruscan  decorations. 

Panel  containing  imitations  of  marbles  in  enamelled 
slate  ;  for  chimney-pieces,  pilasters,  panels,  and  table 
tops.  Panel  containing  specimens  of  colours  in  enamelled 
slate;  for  casing  the  walls  of  libraries,  halls,  dairies,  &c. 


227  Craddock,  Thomas,  Wisbech— Producer. 

View  of  Peterborough  Cathedral  from  the  east;  the 
n  est  front  from  market  place.  Gates  entering  the  I’re- 
<  incts,  Peterborough.  Porch  entrance  to  Peterborough 
Cathedral.  Mid-gate-street,  Peterborough.  New  iron 
hi  idge  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway,  and  wooden 
bridge  over  the  Nare,  Peterborough.  - 

Photographic  copy  of  Holloway’s  print  of  Raphael’s 
My  mas.  Cloisters,  Peterborough  Cathedral 

•  PWic  c?py  of  Vandyke’s  “St.  Ambrose  refus- 
mg  t  ueodosius  admittance  into  the  church.” 


2‘2K  Cai.ykrt,  W.,  48.  Clerkenwcll  Green-.  Producer 
me°tXmental  °ngniVCd  ZlUC  1>kt6  inlaid  w*th  different 


228a  Bn  mas-  John,  Kelso,  Roxbirghthire-Ji^ 
Model  of  a  farni  steadmg,  erected  at  Wark.  in  the 
county  of  Northumberland,  m  the  year  1850,  on  a 
of  one-eighth  of  an  inch  to  the  foot;  with  removable  roof 
to  show  the  interior  arrangements. 


The  homestead  feeds  100  cattle  at  a  time  and  has 
accommodation  for  young  cattle.  The  stable  is  fitted  m, 
for  ‘->4  work  horses.  The  principal  granary  is  120  feet  bv 
18  feet,  which,  with  the  other  granaries,’ is  sufficient  to 
store  one-sixth  part  of  the  crop.  The  cart  shed  i< 
75  feet  by  18  feet.  The  homestead  ami  stackyard  stand 
on  upwards  of  8>^  acres. 


229  Crichton.  George,  A forth  Ilridye,  Edinburgh — 
Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  Scotch  pebble  mosaic  work;  an  inkstand, 
penholder,  pencil-case,  paper-knife,  desk-seal,  and  paper¬ 
weight,  mounted  in  fine  gold,  and  composed  of  pebbles, 
jaspers,  pearls,  and  other  Scotch  gems,  showing  the  most 
difficult  forms  of  cutting  of  which  these  stones  are  capiblc, 
and  including  all  the  most  rare  specimens  hitherto 
discovered.  The  pearls  are  from  the 'Pay;  the  gems  from 
Cairngorm  Hill;  the  jaspers  from  Arthur's  Scat,  Kinnoul 
Hill.  Montrose,  the  Ochill  Hills,  and  other  districts  of 
Scotland. 


[Jasper,  a  hard  quartz  stone  of  great  beauty  in  some  of 
its  varieties,  ami  baking  a  fine  polish,  is  much  prized  by 
workers  of  mosaic  in  “pietre  dure.”  The  Italians,  who 
chiefly  practise  this  art,  have  hitherto  sought  their 
supplies  in  Sicily.  In  the  present  instance  the  jasjvrs 
have  been  derived  from  a  source  in  our  own  country,] 

Work-box,  composed  of  the  same  stones,  in  silver 
mountings,  gilt;  the  cairngorm  on  the  top  is  large,  free 
from  flaws,  and  of  excellent  colour. 

Two  bracelets,  composed  of  Scotch  pebbles  and  gems, 
in  gold  mounting.  Highland  brooch,  composed  of  Scotch 
gems  in  gold  mounting,  with  new  method  of  securing 
the  pin. 

Specimens  of  enamelling,  applicable  to  articles  of  use 
and  ornament;  silver  claret  jug,  with  enamelled  scroll 
ornaments.  The  manner  in  which  the  enamel  is  put  on 
secures  its  durability. 

Chatelaines  of  silver  scrolls,  ornamented  with  enamel  of 
various  colours ;  the  application  of  enamel  to  silver  articles 
of  this  description  is  new. 

“  Albert”  shoulder-brooch  for  Highland  plaid. 

230  Russell,  Samuel,  3  Damlcy  Terrace,  Gravesend— 

Inventor. 

Specimen,  from  a  print  of  a  line  ongraving,  ^  fac-simile 
on  steel,  from  which  an  indefinite  number  of  fine  im¬ 
pressions  may  be  printed. 


230a  Dowse,  Henrietta,  39  Upper  Charlotte  Street, 
Fitzroy  Square — Inventor  and  Designer. 

Illuminated  and  emblazoned  coat  of  arms  and  border 
on  vellum  by  an  entirely  new  process  of  painting  in  gol<  > 
silver,  and  colours,  with  raised  work,  peculiarly  adaptei 
to  armorial  bearings,  illuminated  manuscripts,  &c. 


231  Holmer,  S. — Producer. 

Fragments  of  the  Portland  vase. 

231a  Humphreys,  Joseph,  13  Howard  Street,  Strand- 
Inventor  and  Manufacturer. 

Portable  metallic  transparent  letters,,  affixed  on  g  > 
for  door-plates,  stall-boards,  and  shop  windows;  If, 
be  transposed  and  rc-arranged  without  injury  0  11 

surface  of  the  glass. 

232  Roc  head,  J.  T.,  Glasyoic — Designer. 

Model  of  the  royal  arch  at  Dundee,  erected  to  coin^ 
memorate  Her  Majesty’s  landing  there  in  1844 
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tlo«i'ro  is  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  era  of  architecture;  main 
tower  84  feet;  width  of  structure  across  the  arches, 
82  feet.  _ _ _ 

232a  Whishaw,  F.,  1  St.  John  Street,  Adetphi — 
Producer. 

Map  of  London. 


233  Green,  J.,  100  Great  Portland  Street,  Cavendish 

Square — Designer  and  Engraver. 

Large  military  trophy  engraved  on  a  zinc  plate,  5  feet 
7  inches  long,  by  2  feet  4  inches  wide,  with  bronze 
frame.  _ _ _ 

234  Etheringto.v,  H.,  2  West  Street,  Pimlico — 

Inventor 

Two  enamelled  table-tops,  in  imitation  of  glass  mosaic 
work.  _ 

235  Ai.dred,  Stephen,  .'18  Fetter  Lane — Sculptor. 

The  Shakspeare  Jubilee  ;  each  group  of  figures  repre¬ 
sents  one  of  the  principal  scenes  in  the  plays  of  the 
immortal  bard.  Produced  during  the  leisure  hours  of  a 
working  printer. 


235a  Thomas,  J.,  9  Old  Church  Street,  Paddington — 
Producer. 

Design  for  Preston  Hall,  modelled  by  T.  Dighton. 

230  Thomson,  James,  57  Devonshire  Street,  Portland 
Place — Producer. 

Design  for  a  colossal  time-piece,  adapted  for  silver  or 
bronze  manufacture,  and  intended  to  illustrate  the  issues 
of  the  Divine  economy  from  the  creation  to  the  apocalypse, 
by  figures  derived  chiefly  from  the  works  of  Michael 
Angelo,  and  other  masters  of  the  1 6th  century. 


237  IIaslem,  John,  1  Wilton  Place,  Portland  Terrace, 

Regent's  Par/; — Producer. 

Frame,  containing  enamel  paintings  on  gold. — 1 .  The 
Queen  in  her  bridal  dress;  2.  The  Prince  of  Wales;  8. 
Prince  Alfred,  after  F.  Winterhalter;  4.  Princess  Feodore 
of  Leiningen,  after  Steward;  5.  Late  Dowager  Duchess 
of  Saxe  Gotha  and  Altenburg — these  five  from  the 
collection  of  H.R.H.  1  Vince  Albert.  6.  Princess  Joiu- 
ville,  after  F.  Winterhalter;  7.  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Bedford;  8.  Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Bedford,  after  Cat- 
terson  Smith;  9.  the  Marquis  of  Tavistock,  after  F.  Stone; 

10.  The  late  Countess  of  Harrington,  after  Cosway,  from 
the  collection  at  Woburn  Abbey ;  11.  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair. 

Three  enamels  on  porcelain. — The  Good  Shepherd,  after 
Murillo  ;  the  infant  Samuel,  after  Reynolds;  and  Sibilla 
Eritrea,  after  Domenicliino. 

[Gold,  of  the  standard  quality,  is  the  best  metal  to  ena¬ 
mel  on,  as  it  imparts  something  of  its  own  glow  to  the 
ground,  and  assists  materially  the  richness  and  delicacy 
of  the  colouring,  particularly  in  the  flesh  tints.  Copper 
gives  a  cold  greenish  line  to  the  enamel  ground,  but  it  is 
more  commonly  used  than  gold  on  account  of  its  cheap¬ 
ness.  For  large  enamels  it  is  necessary  to  use  copper  as 
they  require  a  heat  which  would  melt  plates  of  gold.] 

238  Pone,  IIenry  Pierce,  22  Percy  Street — 

Producer. 

Enamel  paintings  on  gold. — Landscape  after  Mola;  and 
Mater  Dolorosa  after  Guido,  in  the  collection  of  Joseph 
Necld,  Esq.,  M.P.  Frances,  Marchioness  of  Camden,  after 
Reynolds,  and  Frank  Hals,  from  the  original,  by  himself, 
in  the  collection  of  Earl  Spencer,  K.G.  Peter  the  Great 
of  Russia,  from  the  portrait  by  Kneller,  the  background 
by  Vandervelde,  in  the  collection  of  Her  Majesty.  Judas 
betraying  Christ,  after  Guido,  in  the  collection  of  Earl 
Darnley.  Corin  and  Phileda,  original.  Infant  Saviour, 
after  Murillo  in  the  collection  of  Joseph  Neeld,  Esq., 
M.P. 


239  Chabot,  Charles,  9  a,  Skinner  Street,  Snow 

Hill — Designer  and  Engraver. 

Specimens  of  transfer  zincography,  and  medallion  en 
graving;  and  of  sculpture  engraving,  produced  from  the 
object  in  perspective  by  a  patent  engraving  machine. 

240  Lainc,  John,  Calton  Hill,  Edinburgh — Designer 

and  Manufacturer. 

Glass  chess  or  draught  board. 


241  Essex,  Wm.,  3  Osnaburgh  Street,  Regent's  Park 
— Painter  in  Enamel. 

Enamel  Paintings  from  Her  Majesty’s  Collection. 

1.  H.R.II.  Prince  Albert:  from  a  miniature  by  Sir  W. 
C.  Ross. 

2.  The  late  Queen  of  the  Belgians :  from  a  miniature 
by  Sir  W.  C.  Ross. 

3.  H.R.H.  the  Duehesso  de  Nemours:  from  a  minia¬ 
ture  by  Sir  W.  C.  Ross. 

4.  Ernest  I.,  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha;  father 
to  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert:  from  a  picture  by  Sehmiedt. 

From  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert’s  Collection. 


5.  The  Queen :  from  a  miniature  by  Sir.  W.  0.  Ross. 

6.  The  Queen:  from  a  picture  by  F.  Winterhalter. 

7.  Leopold,  King  of  the  Belgians :  from  a  miniature  by 
Sir.  W.  C.  Ross. 


8.  Ernest  II.,  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg  and  Gotha;  bro¬ 
ther  to  H.R.H.  Prince  Albert:  from  a  miniature  by  Sir 
W.  C.  Ross. 

9.  Prince  Frederick  Josias,  of  Saxe-Coburg  Saalfeld, 
Commander-iu-Chief  of  Allied  Forces  in  the  Netherlands, 
in  1792:  from  a  picture  by  Jagowann. 

10.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots. 

1 1.  Henry  VII. :  from  a  picture  by  Holbein. 

12.  Henry  VI n. :  from  a  picture  by  Holbein. 

13.  Edward  VI.:  from  a  picture  by  Holbein. 

14.  Queen  Elizabeth,  when  16  years  of  age:  from  a 
picture  by  Holbein. 

15.  Queen  Elizabeth:  from  the  original  by  Zucchero. 

16.  Albert,  Prince  of  Wales,  when  16  months  old: 
from  a  miniature  by  Sir  W.  C.  Ross. 

17.  H.R.H.  the  Princess  Royal:  from  a  miniature  by 
Sir  W.  C.  Ross. 

18.  H.R.H.  Priucess  Helena:  from  a  picture  by  Win¬ 
terhalter. 

Enamel  portrait  of  Lord  Byron :  from  the  original  by 

S.  Phillips,  R.A. 

Enamel  portraits  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Thos.  Moore, 
Esq.:  from  the  originals  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 

Enamel  of  the  Little  Strawberry  Girl:  from  the  ori¬ 


ginal  by  Sir  J.  Reynolds. 

Enamel  portraits:  Napoleon,  by  S.  Phillips,  R.A. ;  and 
the  Duchess  of  Northumberland,  by  Sir  T.  Lawrence. 

The  last  three  are  from  the  collection  of  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland. 

Enamel  portrait  of  Milton,  when  20  years  of  age:  from 
flic  original  by  Cornelius  Jansen,  in  1672. 

Sir  David  Wilkie:  from  the  original  by  S.  Phillips, 

K  John  Gasper  Gevartius,  a  Belgian  philologist,  born  at 
Antwerp,  in  1593:  Vandyke — in  the  National  Gallery. 
Lady  Nugent:  from  the  original  by  Sir  Thomas  Law- 


CG 

•biamel  of  the  Infant  Saviour:  from  the  original  by 
irillo,  in  the  National  Gallery. 

Snamel  portraits  of  the  late  Duke  of  Gordon:  (G.  San- 
s)  ;  and  the  Duchess  of  Gordon.  Both  from  the  col- 
,ion  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond. 

larshal  Boros  ford :  by  G.  Sanders ;  and  Viscountess 
esford:  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  Both  from  the 
ection  of  H.  S.  Hope,  Esq. 

'lie  Duke  of  Wellington:  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence, 
m  the  collection  of  the  Marchioness  of  Douro. 
lapoleon:  from  the  original  miniature  by  Duchesne, 
m  the  collection  of  Lord  Overstone, 
diver  Cromwell:  from  the  original  immature  by  b. 
per,  in  the  British  Museum.  From  the  collection  ol 
d  Overstonc. 
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Ci.a&;30.— SCULPTURE,  MODELS,  AND 
Areas  F.  30  to  32,  G.  &  II.  28  to  32,  and  I.  &  J.  28,  29,  &  32. 


Lord  Nelson:  from  the  original  by  Abbot. 

Shakspeare:  after  the  Clianclos  picture  by  Burbage. 

The  Hon.  Charles  William  Lambton,  eldest  son  of 
the  Earl  of  Durham  :  by  Sir  T.  Lawrence.  From  the 
Countess  of  Elgin’s  collection. 

An  enamel  of  Sanclio  Panza  in  the  days  of  his  youth: 
the  original  by  Sir  David  Wilkie,  R.A.  From  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 

An  enamel  of  “  Ecce  Homo !"  from  the  picture  by  Guido. 

An  enamel  of  the  Dog  and  Fox;  the  first  animals 
brought  from  the  Arctic  Regions,  by  Capt.  Ross. 

[A  highly-finished  enamel  is  passed  through  the  fire  a 
number  of  times  in  the  process  of  painting,  otherwise  it 
would  be  impossible  to  imitate  any  great  delicacy  of  tint, 
as  the  colours  are  considerably  changed  by  burning.  As 
the  plates  are  every  time  subjected  to  a  bright  red  heat, 
it  is  obvious  that  enamels  must  be  the  most  durable  of 
all  kinds  of  paintings. — J.  H.] 

242  Cariuck,  Thomas,  10  Montague  Start,  Port  man 

Square — Inventor  and  Painter. 

Specimens  illustrative  of  the  application  of  white  marble 
as  a  material  for  miniature  painting;  durable,  and  little 
affected  by  light  or  atmospheric  influences.  The  frame 
designed  and  manufactured  by  Henry  Vino,  of  Albion 
Place,  Little  Chelsea. 

[This  material,  not  affording  food  for  the  development 
of  fungi,  is  not  affected  by  mildew,  neither  is  its  texture 
altered  by  variations  of  temperature.] 

243  Dr:  Lara,  David,  3  Alfred  Place,  Bedford  Square — 

Designer  and  Inventor. 

Illuminated  design  on  vellum,  in  colours  and  gold,  32 
inches  in  diameter;  designed  in  the  style  of  the  middle 
ages,  forming  a  chess-table  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by 
arabesque  borderings,  grouped  with  flowers,  enclosing  four 
pictorial  illustrations  relative  to  the  game  of  chess,  viz., 
“  the  first  move,”  "check,”  “  mate,”  and  ‘‘stale  mate.” 

244  Harris,  John,  40  Sidmouth  Street,  Regent's  Square — 

Producer. 

Imitative  art  in  ancient  typography. — Specimens  of 
block  printing  before  the  use  of  moveable  types ;  Chaucer, 
by  Caxton,  1st  and  2nd  editions  ;  Katherine,  of  Sienna, 
printed  by  Caxton;  Polychronicon,  and  Promptuarium 
Parvulorum,  by  Wynkyn  de  Worde ;  English  chronicle,  by 
Pynson. 

Fac-simile  title  pages  of  Coverdale’s  Bible,  1535  ; 
Tyndale’s  Testament,  2  editions  ;  Tyndale’s  Pentateuch; 
and  various  books  of  the  16th  century. 

Specimens  of  imitative  art  in  illuminated  painting. — 
An  elaborate  painting  on  vellum,  the  border  entirely  of 
gold,  from  an  Italian  master  of  the  1 6th  century.  Small 
specimens  of  Holbein’s  Dance  of  Death,  finished  in 
opaque  colour. 

By  this  method  the  exhibitor  states  that  accurate  spe¬ 
cimens  of  early  typography  and  fac-similesof  illuminations 
can  be  supplied. 

245  Gear,  John  Wm.,  5  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroi/ Square 

— Inventor  and  Artist. 

Specimens  of  a  composition  to  supersede  ivory,  for 
large  water-colour  paintings,  which  can  be  manufactured 
of  any  required  dimensions,  and  used  for  the  same  pur¬ 
poses  as  ivory.  The  colours  are  described  by  the  exhibitor 
as  holding  with  tenacity,  improving  by  age,  and  not  fading 
as  on  ivory.  Illustrated  by  two  paintings. 

246  Chesters,  Stephen,  1  Blomfield  Road,  Mahfo  Hill 

— Producer. 

The  Holy  Family — a  specimen  of  enamel  painting  on 
porcelain,  after  the  original  picture  in  the  National  Gal¬ 
lery,  by  Murillo. 

[The  colours  used  for  painting  on  china  are  chiefly 
metallic,  and  only  differ  from  those  used  for  enamels  on 
metal  in  having  a  greater  proportion  of  flux,  rendering 
thorn  more  fusible.— J,  H.] 


247  Gouu>,  J.,  20  J! road  Street,  Golden  Square— 

Inventor. 

A  new  mode  of  representing  the  luminous  and  metallic 
colouring  of  the  Trochilule,  or  humming  birds. 

The  effect  is  produced  by  a  combination  of  transparent 
oil  and  varnish  colours  over  pure  leaf  gold,  laid  upon 
paper  prepared  for  the  purpose.  1 


248  Cox.  G EORCK  J  AMES,  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution- 

1  uventor. 

Au  improved  method  of  transferring  copies  of  delicate 
copper  and  steel-plate  engravings  to  the  surface  of  lithe- 
gaphic  stone.  One  copy  taken  from  the  steel  or  copper 
plate,  after  being  transferred  to  the  stone,  is  capable 
of  producing  3,000  prints.  Stones  exhibiting  specimens. 


249  Bell,  11 .  Charles,  44  Dem  Street,  Soho  Square _ 

Producer, 

Enamel  painting  on  copper,  “  Ecce  Homo,”  after  Cor¬ 
reggio. 

[The  art  of  enamelling  is  of  great  antiquity;  indeed,  it  is 
impossible  to  say  in  what  country  it  was  first  discovered. 
It  was  doubtless  practised  in  Egypt,  specimens  being 
found  with  mummies  in  that  country.  It  was  also  culti¬ 
vated  in  China,  Greece,  and  Italy.  The  enamel lers  of 
Limoges  were  famous  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  pro¬ 
bably  attained  their  greatest  excellence  in  the  sixteenth, 
under  the  patronage  of  Francis  I.  In  modern  times,  the 
art  has  been  successfully  practised  in  most  countries  in 
Europe,  particularly  by  the  Venetians  and  Genoese. — 
J.  H.]  _ _ _ 

250  Newton,  Sir  Wm.  J.,  6  : Argyle  Street — Producer. 
Pictures  painted  on  ivory,  joined  together  by  the 

artist  by  a  process  of  his  own  invention. 

1.  The  Homage,  containing  the  portraits  of— 

Her  Majesty. 

The  late  Duke  of  Sussex;  the  late  Duke  of  Cam¬ 
bridge. 

The  Duchess  of  Sutherland. 

The  Countess  of  Gainsborough. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

The  Marquis  of  Couyngham. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond. 

The  late  Lord  Melbourne. 

Viscount  Palmerston. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington. 

2.  The  marriage  of  Her  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert. 
Containing  the  portraits  of — 

The  late  Queen  Adelaide. 

The  late  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

The  Duchess  of  Kent. 

The  late  Duke  of  Sussex. 

Lady  Adelaide  Paget. 

Lady  Caroline  Lennox  Gordon. 

Tho  late  Archbishop  of  York. 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

The  late  Duke  of  Saxe  Cobourg. 

The  Duchess  of  Cambridge. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

3.  The  christening  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  8t. 
George’s  Chapel,  Windsor,  containing  the  portraits  oi¬ 
lier  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert. 

The  late  Duke  of  Sussex. 

The  Duke  of  Cambridge. 

Prince  Edward  of  Saxe  Weimar. 

The  late  Bishop  of  Norwich. 

The  late  Archbishop  of  York. 

The  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury. 

The  late  Dean  of  Windsor. 

The  Bishop  of  London. 

The  King  of  Prussia. 

The  late  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and 
The  Duchess  of  Kent. 


Kingdom.  , 
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Areas 


PLASTIC  ART,  MOSAICS, 
P.  30  to  32,  G.  &  II.  28  to  32, 


ENAMELS,  &c. 

AND  I.  &  J.  28  29,  &  32. 


251  Niciiols,  Mary  Ann,  7  St.  Michael's  Ten-ace , 

Pimlico — Inventor  and  Designer. 

Imitation  of  cameos:  new  mode  of  producing  likenesses, 
with  portraits  in  illustration. 

252  Larociie,  M  artin,  65  Oxford  Street — Designer  and 

Producer. 

Throe  Daguerreotypes:  a  composition — “The  bath;” 
a  subject — “The  evening  star;”  Daguerreotype  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  sculpture. 

258  Doe,  Enoch,  High  Street,  Worcester — Designer. 


260  Yeo,  Dr.  Daniel,  Ashburton,  Devonshire— 
Proprietor. 

Specimen  of  oil  painting  on  white  velvet,  in  which  the 
vel  vet  retains  its  elasticity  and  softness,  and  can  be  washed 
or  brushed,  without  injury  to  the  painting  or  fabric. 
Adapted  tor  chair-covers,  and  general  decoration. 


2(31  Cardie,  Louis,  59  Wcstbournc  Green,  Hyde  Park 
Gardens — Sculptor. 

Bronze  bust  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  Marquis  do  la 
Roche  Jacquelin,  modelled,  cast,  chased,  and  finished 
solely  by  the  exhibitor. 


Specimens  of  enamelling  upon  porcelain  plates.  Scenes 
from  Shakspeare’s  “Richard  the  Second.”  “  Royal  arms.” 
“Tilting.” 

254  VoiGTLANDER,  Evans,  &  C'o.,  3  Lowndes  Terrace, 
Knightsbridgc — Proprietors. 

Daguerreotype  portraits  by  an  improved  instantaneous 
process.  Artist,  E.  T.  Pickering. 


255  Trotman,  S.,  Ctarend"u  Road,  Nutting  Hill — 

Inventor. 

Printing  on  glass  for  ornamental  purposes,  such  as 
glazing  conservatories,  windows,  &c. ;  and  for  philoso¬ 
phical  purposes,  such  as  dissolving  views,  &o. 


256  Pring,  Dr.  James  H.,  Weston-super-Mare — 
Inventor  and  Designer. 

A  specimen  of  ornamental  engraving  on  a  plate  of  har¬ 
dened  polished  steel,  effected  by  means  of  voltaic  elec¬ 
tricity.  Specimens  of  steel  plates,  razor  and  knife  blades, 
steel  brooches,  &c.,  in  illustration  of  the  method. 

[This  method  of  ornamenting  is  effected  solely  by  means 
of  the  electro-magnetic  agency,  without  the  intervention 
of  any  fluid  medium,  or  the  employment  of  any  acid  on 
the  object  to  be  engraved.  A  steel  plate,  sword  blade, 
razor,  or  other  object  to  be  engraved,  is  attached  by 
means  of  a  wire  to  one  extremity  of  an  electro-magnetic 
arrangement,  whilst  another  wire,  coming  from  the  other 
extremity,  serves  the  purpose  of  the  etching  or  graving 
tool.  The  graving  wire  may  be  regarded  as  a  pen, 
charged,  however,  with  the  electric  fluid  in  place  of  ink. 
One  of  the  advantages  of  this  new  application  of  the 
electric  power  is,  the  extreme  whiteness  of  the  mark 
produced,  as  compared  with  the  dark  surface  of  the  po¬ 
lished  steel.  This  is  more  conspicuous  in  the  embellish¬ 
ment  of  any  finished  article,  as  a  sword-blade,  knife,  &c. 
During  this  process,  which  may  be  easily  tried  by  any 
one,  the  electrical  scintillations  produced  by  the  combi¬ 
nation  of  the  steel  are  very  beautiful.] 


257  Bern,  Oscar,  9  Monmouth  Road,  Wcstbournc  Grove 
— Designer  and  Artist. 

Ornamental  framework  in  cork. 


258  Brejiner,  James,  James  Court,  Edinburgh — 
Designer  and  Chaser. 

Specimens  of  silver  embossed  chasing  in  heraldic  and 
other  styles  of  ornament,  intended  chiefly  to  be  used  for 
brooches. 

Highland  ornaments  and  harness  mountings,  &c.: 
Prince  Albert’s  coat  of  arms,  crest  and  mottoes;  crests  of 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  Marquis  of  Bute,  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
Earl  of  Breadalbane,  Earl  of  Dalhonsie,  Earl  of  Wemyss, 
and  Viscount  Palmerston.  Other  coats  of  arms,  crests, 
and  mottoes.  Design  for  top  of  a  presentation  snuff-box; 
for  a  Highland  belt-plate  with  crest;  for  a  book-clasp  and 
corners ;  and  for  a  miniature  frame. 


259  Hasse,  E.,  Leeds — Producer. 

Ornamental  frjyne  and  flowers. 


262  Batsford,  James,  22  Stafford  Place  South, 

Pimlico — Sculptor. 

The  kestrel  hawk  (Falco  tinnuneu/ns)  and  butcher  bird 
(Lanins),  represented  on  a  hank  of  earth,  from  which  is 
springing  the  coltsfoot  plant  (  Tussilago  Farfara );  executed 
from  a  single  block  of  limetree. 


263  Stavei.ev,  Thomas  K.,  Esq.,  late  Royal  Engineers, 
Old  Stcningford,  Ripon — Painter. 

Carte  relief  map  of  ]  ,inz,  Upper  Austria,  showing  the  en  - 
trenched  camp  of  Maximilian  Towers  and  the  surrounding 
country.  Designed  by  Thomas  Firth. 


264  Brown,  George,  25  Newman  Street,  Oxford  Street 
— Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Figure  candelabra,  on  a  dolphin  tripod  stand,  for  the 
drawing-room ;  the  ornamental  parts  of  wood  and  compo¬ 
sition,  the  figures  and  dolphins  of  Cartou-pierre;  the 
whole  in  imitation  of  or-molu. 


265  Pollan,  R.  r.,  65  Higher  Temple  Street,  Manchester 

— Designer. 

Designs  for  polychromatic  decorations,  after  the  man¬ 
ner  of  the  middle  ages;  showing  the  effect  of  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  positive  colours  instead  of  half  tints. 

Design  for  the  decoration  of  a  chancel  in  the  Romanesque 
style;  of  a  reredos  or  altar  screen  in  the  Geometric  style; 
of  a  royal  palace  in  the  Tudor  style. 


266  Morgan,  E.,  St.  Helen’s,  Swansea — Designer. 

Topographical  model  of  Tynemouth  Castle,  representing 
at  one  view  sections  and  elevations. 

Model  of  Tiutem  Abbey,  in  which  sawdust  is  used  to 
represent  ivy  or  foliage. 


267  Place,  George  Gordon,  Nottingham — Producer. 
Drawings,  illustrating  “the art  of  Church  Building"  in 

the  United  Kingdom. 

268  Bennett,  Edward,  C.E.,  10  Great  College  Street , 

Westminster — Architect. 

Design  for  a  National  Monument  to  His  Royal  High¬ 
ness  Prince  Albert.  The  design  is  square  on  plan.  On 
the  four  sides  of  the  elevation  above,  are  four  large 
bronze  panel  castings  in  relief,  to  commemorate  the 
Industrial  Exhibition  of  1851,  and  chief  events  connected 
therewith,  as  follows: — 

1st.  The  exterior  of  the  Industrial  Exhibition  of  1851. 
2nd.  The  interior  view  of  the  same.  3rd.  the  Grand 
Opening  to  all  Nations.  4th.  The  Distribution  of  the 
Prizes  to  its  Exhibitors. 

These  four  castings  in  bronze  are  intended  to  be  twice 
the  size  of  similar  ones  on  the  base  of  the  Nelson  Column 
at  Trafalgar  Square,  and  to  have  sculptured  figures  in 
niches  on  either  side,  to  give  the  subject  of  the  eastings 
in  an  emblematic  sense,  showing  the  noble  intention  of 
His  Royal  Highness,  relative  to  each;  and  at  the  ex¬ 
treme  angles  of  the  Rise,  carried  out  as  abutments,  are 
sculptured  blocks,  upon  which  are  illustrated  the  emblems 

of  Royalty  and  Peace.  .  ,  ,  , 

Europe  Asia,  Africa,  and  America,  as  emblematical 
figures,  arc  seated  on  piers  at  the  four  angles  ol  this 
base;  above  which,  the  globe  of  the  earth  is  represented 
in  polished  granite,  on  which  stands  a  statue  ol  the  1  mite 
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UNITED 


in  Parian  marble,  placed  in  a  metal  temple,  gilt,  and  I  observer  hnva  tl,« 

dedicated  to  Prosperity  and  Fame;  with  the  crown  of  bined  with  that  of  tlU^  T?  "r  u"«ine  tuni>»g,  com¬ 
ing]  and  above,  to  denote  the  Royal  auspices  under  which  pmetised  eye  may detort  f  ^"‘f’^chine;  blit  & 

this  Grand  Industrial  Exhibition  has  been  so  successfully  I  ......  i«+m.  .  ,  be  fact  that  neither  ronc-emA*. 

accomplished. 

200  Driver.  C.  H.,  4G  West  Square,  Southwark— 

Designer. 

Architectural  design  for  a  baptistry  and  font. 


270  Stocker,  Nathaniel  Buss,  7  Charles  Place, 

Kentish  T>nnn — Designer  and  Proprietor. 

Designs  for  church  windows,  in  which  sculpture,  &e.,  is 
inserted  into  the  tracery.  The  Commandments  are  painted 
on  the  glass. 

271  Dicksee,  John  Robert,  27  Howland  Street, 

Fitzroy  Square — Producer. 

Sabbath  Evening,  a  specimen  of  chromo -lithography, 
in  six  colours. 

272  Niciioll,  Samuel  Joseph,  1 1  Argyll  Place— 

Designer. 

Design  for  a  cast-iron  screen  to  enclose  a  chapel.  In 
this  design  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  modify  the  forms 
of  meduoval  architecture,  to  suit  a  material  the  extensive 
uso  of  which  is  peculiar  to  our  age. 

273  Tknnknt,  Mrs.  Robert  Neilson,  Vale  of  Health, 

Hampstead. — A  rtist. 

Miniature  portrait.  The  exhibitor,  a  self-taught  artist 
sister  of  the  late  Douglas  Cowper,  S.lt.A. 

Miniature  painting  “  The  Grape  Gatherer.”  Brought 
from  Rio  do  Janeiro,  for  exhibition. 


employed  in  thoir 
does  not  m,uire  sithor  putt.,-,,. 
wmk  from,  tJ.o  various  patterns  Vein-  to 

inoyenble  tmm  of  change-whoels,  ivhid,  ^ m  ti 
then  arrangement,  produce  all  the  variety  of  mtt 
and  graduated  shades,  &a.  ‘  1 

271)  Rundell,  W.  W.,  Falmouth— Producer. 
Specimens  of  seals  engraved  by  machine. 

280  Gifford,  John,  Royal  Polytechnic  Institution - 
Designer  and  Artist. 

The  lion,  tiger,  elephant,  and  Alpine  goat  engraved  in 
cornelian,  with  impressions. 

281  Adams,  G. — Producer. 

Specimens  of  medals,  dies,  &c. 


the 

the 


274  Appel,  Rudolph,  4:5  Garrard  Street,  Soh 

Inventor. 

rt  ori«inal  Print  by  Albert  Durer,  representing 
Offering  of  the  Wise  Men,”  date  1518.  Plate  of 
same,  with  the  impression  taken  by  the  anastatic  process 
A  copy  from  the  plate. 

An  original  print  by  Albert  Durer,  representing  the 
Nativity.’  Plate  of  the  same,  with  the  impression 
taken  by  the  anastatic  process.  A  copy  from  the  plate. 


Specimen  portrait,  printed  by  the  new  appelotvpe  pro¬ 
cess.  from  the  original  sketch  from  life,  by  Henry 
dynn  Esq.  Portrait  of  Alexander  von  Humboldt,  the 
original  f  rom  life,  by  Friedrich  Droege,  miniature  pain  ter 

Fische,MaJeSty  hC  Kmg  °f  l>russia-  A  landscape  by  Paul 

The  appelotvpe  process  consists  in  enabling  the  artist 
to  have  Ins  own  original  sketches  and  paintings  with  the 
bi  u.Mi  reproduced  m  the  style  of  mezzotinto. 

275  Warner,  W.,  44  Gerrard  Street,  Soho— Designer 

and  Producer. 

Impressions  and  casts  from  intaglios,  portraits  fururcs 
seal  of  the  Art  Union,  &c.  wans,  ngurcs, 


_7b  Morison,  David,  81  Arlington  Street,  Hominy  ton 
Crescent — Designer. 

Coloured  wax  model  of  a  female  hand. 

Heads  of  angels,  modelled  in  wax. 

277  Sounds,  James,  49  Paper  t  Street,  Hay  market — 
Manufacturer. 

Reduced  model  in  wax.  Group  of  animals. 

2  i  8  Bishop,  J.,  North  Audley  Street — Inventor. 
Engravings  by  clockwork,  for  the  prevention  of  forgery 

the  Oueen  wlfh  vT?!"8  *  larSe  0Val  medallion  of 
sinede  line  nf  e  h  ^,llght  and  shade>  Produced  by  a 
Dlo+  f  3ua  thlckne8H>  ami  229  feet  iu  length.  “ 

and  cheouJrn  piCa<f^UninBSPecimena  for  bankers’  notes 
st  imns  L  ’  Pi  1  °l  -1 containing  specimens  for 
in  EiUlish  nn  1  S'  V  a  bill  of  exchauge 

can  be  repeated . '  °U  ’  8hoWing  that  the  same  design 

bo  produced'' '  M- na ! r ^ Vi^ ' ' f" 1 1 1  var\ety  of  designs  may 
I  emcou.  Many  of  these  engravings,  to  the  general 


282  Martin,  Thom  as,  Norton  Abbot — Inventor  and 
Manufacturer. 

Wax  impressions  of  seals  engraved  by  machinery,  con¬ 
taining  various  patterns  and  sizes  of  initial,  trade,  and 
official  seals,  in  old  English,  Roman,  and  Egyptian  letters- 
also  “The  Lord’s  Prayer,”  in  English  and  Latin,  each’ 
clear  and  distinct,  on  a  space  less  than  that  of  a  circle 
a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  seals  are  engraved 
on  brass,  and  when  finished,  are  mounted  on  ivory  and 
hardwood  bandies.  The  name  of  the  process  is  “Tomo¬ 
graphy.”  _ 

283  Cox,  Henry,  G  Ujqicr  Southampton  Street,  PentmailL; 

— Producer. 

Model — “Death  on  the  Pale  Horse." 

284  M  von,  \\  ILL1A.M,  R.A.,  Poyat  Mint — Designer 
and  Modeller. 

Portraits  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  His  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Albert,  being  the  model  for  the  obverses 
of  the  Great  Exhibition  Prize  Medals. 

Proof  coins  of  the  present  reign.  Specimens  of  the 
coins  of  the  two  preceding  reigns,  and  of  the  coins  of 
Portugal,  Venezuela,  and  New  Grenada.  Models  of  war- 
medals,  &c. 

285  Barclay,  George,  22  Gerrard  Street — Engraver 
and  Printer. 

Designs  for  visiting  cards,  and  other  engravings. 
Specimens  of  die-sinking,  or  engraving  in  metal,  and  of 
seal  engraving  on  gems. 

Specimens  of  imitative  coins  on  paper,  being  impres¬ 
sions  of  ancient  coins,  fac-similes  of  the  originals;  for  the 
illustration  of  books,  the  formation  of  educational  or  in¬ 
structive  cabinets,  and  the  completion  of  scientific  col¬ 
lections,  by  Miss  P.  S.  Barclay. 

Specimens  of  Scripture  coins. 

m  _ _ 

283  Wyon,  Leonard  Charles,  Poyal  Mint — 
Medallist. 

Portraits  of  the  Royal  Children;  modelled  by  command 
of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  in  August,  1850. 

,  Model  which  obtained  the  prize  of  100/.  in  the  general 
competition  of  designs  for  the  Great  Exhibition  medals, 
and,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Royal  Commissioners 
as  the  second  size  prize  medal. 

287  Wyon,  Benjamin,  287  Regent  Street — Designer 

and  Engraver. 

Impressions  of  the  great  Seals  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland;  of  the  courts  of  law;  the  British  colonial  govern¬ 
ments,  and  various  others;  and  of  medal  dies. 

288  Longman,  J.  &  R.,  1  Waterloo  Place,  Pall  Mall — 

Designers  and  Engravers. 

Specimens  of  impressions  from  seals  ~ 


Kingdom.] 


PLASTIC  APT,  MOSAICS,  ENAMELS,  &c. 

Areas  F.  30  to  32,  G.  &  H.  28  to  32,  and  I.  &  J.  28,  29,  &  32. 
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289  Kitchener,  Thomas,  3  Little  Compton  Street,  Soho  - 
Designer  and  Engraver. 

Seals  for  Her  Most  Gracious  Majesty;  H.R.H.  Prince 
Albert;  H.R.H.  Albert  Prince  of  Wales;  H.R.H.  the 
Princess  Royal;  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland ;  the  Duchess 
of  Buccleuch;  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  (official);  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster;  the  Hon.  Society  of  Lincoln’s  Inn;  the  Hon. 
East  India  Company;  and  tho  Goldsmith’s  Company. 
Initial  letters  from  the  eighth  to  the  sixteenth  centuries. 
Miscellaneous  seals,  &c. 

Sketch,  on  steel,  of  a  Government  official  seal. 

[By  the  application  of  machinery  to  a  die  similar  to  that 
exhibited,  a  thousand  dies  could  bo  obtained,  if  neces¬ 
sary;  so  that  tho  whole  of  the  Government  official  seals 
ami  dies  might  be  made  eventually  at  a  cost,  perhaps,  of 
little  more  than  that  of  the  metal  of  which  they  are  made.] 


289a  Woodhouse,  W.,  23  Molcsworth  Street,  Dublin — 
Engraver. 

Bronze  medal  head  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  struck 
to  commemorate  her  visit  to  Ireland;  arms  of  Lords 
Dowusliire  and  Clancarty;  impressions  in  bronze  awarded 
by  the  Royal  Dublin  Society,  in  silver;  various  medals 
in  bronze  and  white  metal. 

Specimens  of  medal  dies  made  on  a  new  principle,  pure 
cast  steel  being  used,  which  is  more  manageable,  and, 
from  the  smallness  of  the  dies,  an  economy  of  material  is 
the  result;  specimens  of  dies  oil  the  old  principle. 


290  Butters,  L.,  41  George  Street,  Edinburgh- - 

Engraver. 

Intaglios,  heads  of  Scott  and  other  eminent  men;  onyx 
stones  cut  as  cameos;  and  specimen  impressions  of  seal 
engraving. 


291  WiLBUD,  J.,  G  King  Street,  Snow  Hill- — Producer. 

Profile  bust  of  Shakspeare,  cut  from  a  common  plaster 
of  Paris  medallion,  made  to  imitate  ivory,  and  equal  to  it 
in  hardness. 


292  Westwood,  John  Obadiah,  Hammersmith — 

Proprietor. 

1 .  Electrotype  cast,  representing  the  statue  of  George 

III.  at  Charing-cross,  from  a  die  engraved  by  the  late 
John  Westwood. 

2.  A  similar  cast,  of  the  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Welling¬ 
ton  at  tho  Royal  Exchange,  by  the  same. 

3.  Specimen  of  die-sinking  in  brass,  representing  the 
Portland  Vase,  executed  by  the  same. 

4.  Another,  representing  a  profile  portrait  of  George 

IV. ,  executed  by  the  same. 

5.  Specimens  of  deeply  embossed  boxwood  (for  snuff¬ 
box),  with  bust  of  George  IV.,  executed  by  the  same. 

G.  Another,  representing  the  late  Marquis  of  Hastings, 
by  the  same. 

7.  Small  frame  of  buhl  work  (inlaid  brass  and  ebony), 
manufactured  by  the  same,  containing  a  bronze  medal¬ 
lion  of  the  “  Presentation  in  the  Temple,”  in  imitation 
of  the  chased  work  of  tho  Louis  XI V.  period,  also  by 
the  same. 

8.  Three  specimens  of  ivory  and  ebony  knifo  handles, 
embossed  and  studded  in  silver  by  tho  patent  process  of 
the  late  John  Westwood. 


293  Gray,  Eliza  Marta,  5  Charles  Square,  Iloxton — 
Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Group  of  flowers  made  of  human  hair. 


294  Rouw,  Peter,  13  Dcnm  irk  Terrace,  Islington — 

Modeller. 

Medallic  portraits,  in  wax,  of  the  late  Matthew  Bolton, 
Esq.,  Soho;  the  Princess  Charlotte,  Mrs.  Prodgers,  Miss 
Masters,  Stephen  Ardesoif,  Esq.,  George  the  Fourth,  Don 
Miguel,  and  an  infant. 


295  Sellers,  J.,  Sheffield — Manufacturer. 

Steel  plate,  size  thirty-six  by  twenty-six  and  a  half 
inches,  machine  ruled.  Exhibited  to  show  its  fitness  for 
the  etcher  and  engraver. 

296  Hopley,  Edward,  16  Cniecrsitij  Street— 

Inventor. 

J  he  triangular,  equilateral,  and  equidistant  arrange¬ 
ment  of  tho  features;  exhibiting  a  design  for  a  simpler 
scale  of  physiognomical  measurements,  represented  in 
the  following  cut. 


This  is  an  attempt  to  enable  tho  statuary  or  painter, 
through  observing  the  relation  of  the  features  to  the 
facial  angles,  to  realise  the  proportions  of  tho  different 
parts  of  tho  face. 


297  Melton,  — ,  Edinburgh — Producer. 

Specimens  of  printing  in  colours. 

298  Harmer,  H.  R.,  Great  Turmouth — Producer. 

Four  “sun”  pictures  of  various  subjects. 

It  may  be  almost  regretted  that  the  term  “sun 
painting”  has  not  been  substituted  for  that  of  photography 
or  light-painting.  Many  phenomena  appear  to  indicate 
the  existence  of  at  least  three  distinct  principles,  or  modi¬ 
fications  of  one  principle,  in  the  solar  ray — light,  heat, 
and  actinism ;  and  those  effects  upon  substances  sensitive 
to  impression,  by  which  pictures  are  produced,  are  appa¬ 
rently  produced  principally  by  the  actinic,  and  not  by 
the  luminous  or  calorific  rays.  Photographic  pictures, 
therefore,  whether  on  plate,  paper,  glass,  or  porcelain, 
are  most  properly  described  as  sun-drawn  rather  than  as 
light-drawn. — R.  E.] 

299  Ross  &  Thomson,  Edinburgh — Producers. 

Frames  containing  Talbotype  pictures  from  negatives 

on  albuminised  glass. 

[The  albuminised  glass  is  prepared  by  mixing  a  small 
quantity  of  iodide  of  potassium  with  the  white  of  egg,  and 
uniformly  spreading  this  solution  on  a  glass  plate.  I  he 
thin  film  being  carefully  dried,  is  rendered  sensitive  by 
being  washed  with  the  gallo-nitrate  of  silver  previously  to 
its  being  placed  in  the  camera. — R.  H.] 

300  Hill,  David  Octavius,  Colton  Hill  Stairs,  Edinburgh 

— Producer  and  Designer. 

Calotypo  portraits,  individuals,  groups,  &c.  t'alotypcs 
of  fishermen  and  women  of  Newhaven,  near  Edinburgh. 
Produced  by  the  exhibitor  and  the  late  R.  Adamson. 

[The  cal o type  process  consists  essentially  in  spreading 
upon  paper  a  uniform  film  of  iodide  of  silver,  and  of 
exciting  this  by  the  action  of  a  combination  of  gallic  acid 
and  nitrate  of  silver  previously  to  its  being  placed  in  the 
camera  obseura.  R.  H  ] 
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I  nited 


30 1  Bucklb,  Samuel,  Peterborough — Producer. 

A  series  of  pictures  from  nature,  taken  by  Talbot’s 
photographic  process  called  calotype. 

The  subjects  are  in  Peterborough  and  its  neighbour¬ 
hood,  and  at  Bury  St.  Edmund’s.  Printed  from  paper 
negatives.  (Main  Avenue,  West.) 

[A  paper  negative  is  the  picture  impressed  in  the 
camera.  It  is  so  called  becauso  the  lights  and  shadows 
arc  all  reversed  in  it,  that  which  is  shaded  in  nature 
being  represented  in  the  photograph  by  light  parts, 
and  the  reverse.  By  laying  this  negative  upon  a  paper 
covered  with  chloride  of  silver,  and  exposing  to  sunshine, 
a  correct  picture  is  obtained  on  the  latter.  This  is  called 
“printing,”  in  the  language  of  photography. — It.  E.] 

302  Burnard,  Neville,  3G  High  Street,  Fccleston  Square 

— Designer  and  Sculptor. 

Colossal  bust — “  The  Prince  of  Peace.” 

303  Foster,  Erasmus  Robert,  1  Prince’s  Street,  Pan/; 

— Importer. 

An  ornamental  stone  vase,  carved  out  of  the  rock  of 
Malta,  by  a  native  of  the  island. 

304  Willson,  T.,  Crescent  Buildings,  Leicester — 

Modeller. 

Model  of  the  Victoria  pyramid — proposed  to  form  the 
centre  of  the  British  metropolitan  necropolis,  to  be  erected 
on  Woking  Common,  in  the  county  of  Surrey — in  stages 
ten  feet  each  in  height,  to  be  covered  externally  with 
blocks  of  granite.  The  base  to  occupy  art  area  of  eighteen 
acres.  Its  height,  when  completed,  to  be  900  feet,  and 
to  be  capable  of  containing  five  millions  of  coffins,  each 
side  of  the  base  measuring  900  feet  iir  length.  Designed 
by  J.  Willson,  Architect,  London. 

305  Carruthers,  William,  Bcigntc — Sculptor. 

Model  of  the  new  church  at  Southwater,  Sussex,  in 
Reigate  stone.  Designed  by  J.  P.  Harrison. 

30G  Lucas,  Richard  Cockle,  The  Firs,  Otterboume, 
near  Winchester,  Hants — Designer  and  Manu¬ 
facturer. 

Ivory  carvings: — The  Nativity;  the  naming  of  St.  John 
the  Baptist;  the  Raising  of  Lazarus;  the  Descent  from 
the  Cross ;  seal  of  Richard,  Bishop  of  Durham ;  the  Minerva 
of  the  Parthenon;  Iris  descending;  Jupiter;  Proserpine; 
Iris  the  messenger;  Venus  and  Adonis;  Young  Apollo; 
the  Graces  teaching  Love;  the  Graces ;  Venus;  Ariadne; 
Galba;  Leander, 

Imitation  bronzes: — Young  Bacchus;  an  athletic  figure 
with  a  Ciestus;  a  martyr;  Neptune  and  Minerva  of  the 
western  pediment  of  the  Parthenon;  a  study  of  the  Port¬ 
land  vase;  Jupiter;  Iris;  Proserpine. 

307  Biss,  John,  Bradninch,  Cullompton — Designer  and 
Manufacturer. 

Carved  Tudor  bed-posts,  made  of  walnut  tree,  by  the 
exhibitor,  a  thatcher.  The  columns  are  9  feet  high,  and 
18  inches  square  at  the  base,  resting  on  lion’s  claws;  in 
front  is  the  date,  1851  ;  on  the  various  panels  are  the 
Prince  of  Wales’s  plume  and  motto,  the  crown  of  Henry 
\  III.,  and  his  queen,  Catherine,  with  the  letters  H.  Iv., 
taken  from  a  crown  gold  piece  of  that  date  ;  the  arms  of 
the  corporation  of  Bradninch,  and  motto;  the  Queen’s 
crown,  with  V.  R.  ;  the  representation  of  a  lamb  with 
six  legs,  that  was  dropped  on  the  owner’s  (H.  Matthews, 
Esq.),  property,  and  is  now  in  good  health,  with  the 
motto,  “Peace  and  Plenty”  (the  lamb  representing  the 
former,  the  six  legs  the  latter),  and  the  Tudor  rose  and 
motto.  Above  the  squares  are  several  bosses,  carved  in 
foliage  of  oak,  ivy,  &c.,  the  whole  being  carved  out  of 
solid  wood. 


309  Norchi,  Eoianmo,  18  Aha;  W  illiam  Stmt,  Struml 
Manufacturer. 

1 .  Bacchanalian  vase,  in  serpentine  marble.  The  War¬ 
wick  Vase  was  discovered  in  the  year  1770,  whilst  exi  t 
vating  and  draining  the  lake  called  Pantanello,  a  phwe 


is  an  Italian  work  in  serpentine  marble,  5  feet  G  inches  in 
height,  and  3  feet  in  width.  From  two  interlaced  handles 
proceed  vine  branches,  which  adorn  the  upper  part  of  this 
work,  illustrating  the  character  of  art  in  tlieage  of  Adrian, 
when  the  original  was  executed.  A  lion’s  skin  surrounds 
the  cup,  where  heads,  masks,  thyrsi,  and  other  ornaments 
consecrated  to  Bacchus  are  seen  lying.  Rich  foliage 
adorns  the  great  body  of  the  vase,  which  is  placed  upon  a 
basis  resting  upon  a  column,  surrounded  by  a  vine  branch. 

2.  Sabina,  in  serpentine  marble,  a  copy  of  the  cele¬ 
brated  group  of  Giovanni  Bologna  da  Dovai.  This  sculptor 
was  a  Fleming,  employed  constantly  for  many  years  in 
Italy.  In  the  base  is  another  group  alluding  to  the  same 
event.  The  total  height  is  7  feet  G  inches.  See  “  Bocchi, 
Beauties  of  the  City  of  Florence,”  p.  37,  Florentine  edi¬ 
tion  of  1591.  Baldinnucci,  vol.  vii.  p.  87.  Vasari,  p.  11 13, 
and  elsewhere,  Florentine  edition  of  1832-88.  This  group 
is  represented  in  Plate  27. 


[C'igoguara  says  of  this  artist  and  his  time  that  a  great 
facility  of  execution  and  universal  imitation  of  Michael 
Angelo,  rather  than  of  nature,  destroyed  the  originality. 
Rapid  in  execution,  lively,  a  good  composer,  hut  affected 
while  seeking  grace,  and  exaggerated  to  display  skill. — 
H.  T.  H.] 


3,  4.  Two  largo  vases  in  agate,  very  full  in  foliage. 
Bacchanalian  masks,  composed  on  t  he  best  antique  model, 
7  feet  G  inches  high,  from  a  very  ancient  jug  in  bronze, 
in  the  Museum  at  Volterra.  One  of  these  vases  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  Plate  32. 


310  Aitken  Sc  Allan,  102  Prince’s  Street,  Edinburgh— 

Designers  and  Manufacturers. 

Pier-table  and  mirror-frame,  in  carved  wood,  with 
design  representing  the  seasons,  Peace,  War,  Commerce, 
Navigation,  Science,  Art,  and  the  general  progress  of 
civilization. _ 

311  De  la  Bond,  Count — Producer. 

Specimens  of  wood  carving  by  machinery. 

312  Cuff,  R.  P.,  7  Owen’s  Bote,  G  os  we  1 1  lload — Producer. 
Design  for  a  pendant  hall-lamp  for  gas. 


313  Austin,  William,  Limehouse  Dockyard — Producer. 
The  “Crucifixion.”  The  object  of  the  artist  has  been 

to  exhibit,  both  in  the  expression  of  the  countenance  ami 
the  convulsion  of  the  figure,  the  “  Last  Agony.’ 

314  Castle,  J.,  Cowley  Hoad,  Oxford — Designer  and 

Sculptor. 

Baptismal  font,  in  Caen  stone,  enriched  with  four  com¬ 
positions  in  alto-relievo,  and  symbolical  decorations  "f 
fruits,  foliage.  See.,  studied  from  nature,  and  adapted  to 
conventional  architectural  forms. 


315  Wilson,  John,  20  Leicester  Square — Designer  and 

Engraver. 

Red  cornelian  onyx  intaglio,  “  The  parting  ot  Hector  am 
Andromache.”  ,  , 

Cameo,  of  three  strata,  made  to  imitate  the  original  m 
different  coloured  pastes.  The  subject — “  The  marriage 
of  Alexander  and  Roxana.” 


•  >0S  Batly  8c  Sons,  i  l  Gracechurch Street — Manufacturers. 

Ornamental  castings  in  iron,  bronzed.  Cast  of  a  fly  in 
bronze,  from  nature,  by  W.  Midworth,  of  Mansfield. 


316  Kaulbach,  Edward,  5  Duke  Street,  G  rosvenor  Squat  c 
— Designer  and  Modeller. 

Satan  apostrophising  the  Sun.  From  Milton  s  Paradise 
Lost. 


t.ROUI'  IN  SERPENTINE.  MR.  NORCHI. 


Kingdom. 
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3 1  7  Halt.,  It.,  Rotherhitlie — Designer  and  Carver. 

Figure  of  Her  Majesty,  carved  in  English  elm,  designer 
for  a  ship’s  figure  head. 


318  Smith,  Captain,  R.N. — Producer. 
Design  for  a  monument  to  Nelson. 


319  Wilkinson,  Sir  Gardner,  33  York  Street,  Port  man 
Square-  Producer. 

Small  table,  from  original  designs,  partly  constructed 
from  the  cedars  of  Lebanon.  This  table  is  represented  in 
the  annexed  cut. 


323  Iuuetson,  Captain,  L.  L.  B.,  Clifton  House,  Old 
Brampton — Manufacturer  and  Inventor. 
Electrotypes  from  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdom. 
Ornamental  castings  in  various  metals,  &c.  (Also  Main 
Avenue,  No.  91.) 

324-  Hull,  D.,  J  loyal  Polytechnic  institution,  Urgent  Street 
— Manufacturer. 

Specimen  of  wire-work  by  hand,  without  tools,  by  the 
exhibitor,  who  is  blind  and  self-taught. 


325  M ‘Hardy,  — ,  Gardener. 

Models  of  gardens,  &e. 


Sir  (i.  Wilkinson’s  Table. 


"!JI"  ''I  11  'H ■ ' 


320  Peachey,  John,  Jun.,  10  George  Street,  Hanover 
Square — Proprietor. 

Bronze  bust  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  (by  Samuel  Par¬ 
ker,  Esq.),  made  in  London  from  a  model  produced  at 
great  cost,  and  afterwards  destroyed. 


326  West,  Alice — Producer. 

Specimen  of  fresco  painting. 

327  Russell,  Henry  Heathcote,  C.E.,  20  George 

Street,  Adelphi—  Inventor. 

Model  of  the  Royal  Victoria  Tower,  proposed  to  be 
erected  at  Kingstown  Harbour,  Dublin,  to  commemorate 
Her  Majesty’s  visit  to  Ireland,  the  funds  to  be  appro¬ 
priated  to  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospital.  Competition 
design  for  the  Peel  Testimonial,  proposed  to  be  erected 
in  Peel  Park,  Salford. 

328  Adshead,  Jos.,  45  George  Street,  Manchester — 

Designer. 

Illustrated  plan  of  the  township  of  Manchester  in  24 
sheets,  being  400  square  feet  in  size,  corrected  up  to 
February,  1851 :  in  which  all  public  and  private  build¬ 
ings,  mechanical,  chemical,  print  and  dye  works,  canals, 
railways,  See.,  are  respectively  characterised  by  various 
shadings  and  colourings;  executed  upon  a  new  plan,  and 
upon  a  scale  of  measurement  larger  than  has  ever  been 
attempted.  _ 

329  Mills,  Eliza — Producer. 

Specimen  of  fresco  painting. 

330  Litchfield,  John,  Ridley,  Hunts — Producer. 
Model  of  a  cottage,  composed  of  2,000  pieces  of  willow 

wood  dovetailed  together  without  any  glue  or  other 
cement,  and  carved  with  a  penknife. 

331  Chancellor,  Frederic,  Chelmsford — Designer 

and  Modeller. 

Model  of  a  covered  homestall,  suitable  for  a  farm  of 
from  300  to  500  acres,  exhibiting  an  improved  arrange¬ 
ment  of  the  various  buildings  and  yards  required  in  such 
a  farm.  The  advantages  claimed  by  the  exhibitor  are — 
increased  value  of  manure;  saving  effected  in  the  fattening 
of  stock,  by  protection  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather; 
increased  facilities  afforded  for  supervision;  greater  secu¬ 
rity  from  depredation ;  and  economy  of  space,  capital,  and 
abour,  by  the  introduction  of  steam  power,  and  the  con¬ 
centration  of  buildings. 


321  Ingram,  John  W.,  120  Tstingtcm,  Birmingham — 
Inventor  and  Designer. 

Cabinet,  in  the  renaissance  style  of  design,  manufac¬ 
tured  of  wood  and  decorated  by  the  enamel  process,  with 
electro-gilt  metal  mouldings. 

Door  of  wood,  enamelled  and  decorated  with  electro¬ 
gilt  metal  mouldings. 

Pilasters,  suitable  for  saloon,  drawing-room,  or  bou¬ 
doir  decoration,  on  satin,  unprepared,  and  painted  in  oil 
colour. 

Specimens  of  imitation  marbles,  produced  also  by 
enamel  painting. 


322  Graves,  Daniel,  King’s  Langley,  Herts — 
Designer  and  Proprietor. 

Life  of  Our  Saviour,  illustrated  with  above  100  original 
ornamental  designs,  suitable  for  the  goldsmith,  ornamental 
decorator,  paper-stainer,  See.,  executed  with  pen  and  ink, 
in  a  frame  representing  the  nations  of  the  world,  at  one 
view ;  with  carved  flowers  and  emblems  of  the  four 
quarters  at  each  corner  of  the  frame,  and  Britannia  in  the 
centre,  surrounded  with  suitable  carved  embellishments. 


332  Bekcham — Producer. 

Model  of  shop  front. 

333  Partridge,  William,  28  Kewman  Street — 

Designer  and  Producer. 

Achievement  of  the  armorial  bearings  of  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  Bart. ;  enamelled  on  slate,  as  a  funereal  tablet 
for  a  church. 

Magna  Charta,  illuminated  with  the  armorial  shields 
and  names  of  the  chief  prelates  and  barons  concerned; 
emblazoned  on  vellum. 

334  Baxter,  John,  Lewes  and  Ringmcr,  Sussex-  - 

Designer. 

Two  models  of  improved  farm-yard  and  buildings;  one 
arranged  with  a  view  of  securing  all  the  advantages  of 
collecting  liquid  and  other  manures  from  the  stock,  and 
of  preparing  them  for  the  field  ;  another,  in  a  square 
form,  of  buildings  on  the  same  plan. 

335  Grissell,  H.  &  M.  D.,  Regent’s  Canal  Works— 

»  Producers. 

Guerin’s  steering  apparatus. 
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336  Pike,  Thomas  James,  Cheltenham—  Producer. 

Specimen  of  glass,  with  the  royal  aims,  emblazoned  in 
ornamental  shield,  displayed  with  fruit  and  wreaths  of 
flowers  held  by  figures;  with  the  dates  of  the  Queen’s 
coronation  and  marriage,  and  of  the  births  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Royal  family,  executed  in  ornamental  writing 
on  the  back  of  the  glass.  The  same,  with  the  arms  of 
H.lt.H.  Prince  Albert,  emblazoned  and  displayed  with 
foliage  in  a  similar  style. 


3’ >7  Hayward,  R.  J.,  Dunes  Place,  Kentish  Town — 

Inventor. 

New  process  of  tinting  steel  plates  for  printing. 

338  Belfast  Government  School  of  Design, 

/ 'reland ■ — Producer. 

Designs  for  a  damask  table-cloth,  by  Hugh  Blain;  for  a 
table-cloth,  by  John  M‘Kcnzie;  for  the  centre  of  damask 
table-cloth,  by  John  Lawson;  for  an  embroidered  robe,  by 
Matthew  M'Kenzie;  for  an  embroidered  handkerchief, 
by  Alexander  Orr  Agar,  and  Isaac  Waugh;  for  an  embroi¬ 
dered  chemisette,  by  the  latter;  for  a  linen  band,  by  Sa¬ 
muel  M‘C  oy,  and  James  Ewart;  for  the  top  of  a  box,  for 
cambrics  by  the  former;  all  pupils  of  the  Belfast  Govern¬ 
ment  School  of  Design. 

339  Barritt,  James  Littler,  17:1  Fleet  Street— 

,  ,  Designer  and  Manufacturer. 

Modei  of  a  picture— “  The  Water  Mill,  Summer 
livening.  ’ 


340  Whaite,  H  C„  85  &  87  Bridge  Street,  Manchester- 
Inventor  and  Producer. 

Hag  or  banner,  representing  the  “Royal  Arms,” 
painted  on  silk;  with  an  elastic  preparation,  to  prevent 
the  cracking  or  breaking  of  the  silk.  1 

■>41  Lee,  J.  G.,  ffolborn — Producer. 

Imitation  of  marble,  &c,y  on  glass. 


342  Coulton,  J.  D.— Producer. 

Desigus  for  decorations. 


342a  Clarke,  Thomas  Chatfield,  9  Percy  Circus, 
.  Lloyd  Square — Designer. 

Design  for  a  national  sculpture  gallery. 

343  Thompson,  T.  J.— Producer. 

“God  save  the  Queen,”  in  wooden  letters. 


343a  Herdman,  Wm.  Gawin,  Ecerton,  Liverpool- 

Inventor. 

of  a  l^v£°WiUFg  aU  aDgU?ar  view  of  illustrative 
tl  a  new  system  ot  perspective  drawing.  The  improve- 

ment  m  this  new  method  is  in  the  relief  from  the  rlstrie- 
tions  of  the  systems  hitherto  in  use,  and  which  limited  the 
art  to  the  angle  of  GO2  only,  whereas  by  this  system  the 

n°  whatever 

344  Bonnar  &  Carfrae,  Castle  Street,  Edinburnh- 
.  Designers  and  Executors. 

Design,  wrought  in  imitation  of  fresco  minting 
showing  part  of  the  walls  of  a  drawing-room  &c  d^  m 
...  the  Pompeiian  style,  arranged  to  suit  modSi  decoraS 

^  ’ "ulationof  inlaid 

Designs  in  Sion  'of  inWd^mrwf  tv'Zn]  f 
in 

34.M  Saltmarsh,  G.,  Southampton  House,  Kentish  Town 
a. .  •  „  — I  roducer. 

Specimen  of  penmanship. 


347  Hiirwitz,  B.,  1  Brydyes  street,  Strand- 

Producer. 

Emblematical  decoration  for  druwim. » 
blazoned  glass  tablet.  ^wuig-room,  and  em- 

348  ZucCAM-  B~ 40 »«“'  toTLm,  swm- 

.  .  Producer. 

All  aviary. 

349  “»“> 1W|'-  GKcmMXmH 

,  I  roducer. 

Specimen  of  distemper  painting,  executed  in  Miller’s 
sd.ca  colours,  representing  a  design  for  a  palace  of  the 
aits;  and  a  national  gallery  of  painting  and  sculpture 
Jhe  ground-floor  is  proposed  to  bo  appropriated  tX 
sculpture  of  all  countries  and  periods.  The  first  floor  to 
he  one  continuous  picture-gallery,  extending  along  the 
su  es  of  two  quadrangles,  to  exceed  in  dimension  and 
length  any  other  gallery  m  the  world.  The  proposed 
site  is  that  of  the  Great  Exhibition. 

350  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Albert— 

Proprietor. 

1  wo  slabs  for  tables,  designed  by  L.  Gruner,  Esn  in 
he  e.nque-eento  style,  executed  by  Mr.  Thomas  Wood 
l  uff,  at  Lakewell,  111  Derbyshire  stones,  in  imitation  of  the 
Florentine  mosaic.  One  of  these  slabs  is  represented  in 
the  riate. 

351  His  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Alrert. 
Candelabrum  in  the  cinque-cento  style,  designed  bv 

”  L  runer,  Esq.,  modelled  by  Ant.  Trentanove,  and  exe¬ 
cuted  m  scaghola,  in  imitation  of  giallo  antieo,  bv  L 
Rotuoli.  J 

•  >.>2  Drew,  1  homas,  Troy  Town,  Jiochcster — Producer. 
Model  of  tlio  Holy  Temple. 

35:5  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  -Proprietor. 

A  cradle,  carved  in  Turkey  boxwood  by  W.  G.  Rogers. 
ill|3  designed  by  his  son,  symbolising  the  union  of  the 
Royal  House  of  England  with  that  of  Saxe-Coburg  and 
Gotha.  One  end  exhibits  in  the  centre  the  armorial 
bearings  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  surrounded  by  masses 
ot  foliage,  natural  flowers  and  birds;  on  the  rocker,  be¬ 
neath,  is  seen  the  head  of  “  Nox,”  represented  as  a  beau- 
tiful  sleeping  female,  crowned  with  a  garland  of  poppies, 
supported  upon  bats’  wings,  and  surrounded  by  the 
se\eu  planets.  rI  his  cradle  is  represented  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  Plato  121. 

354  Hillier,  G.  Lambeth — Producer. 

Illuminated  vellum. 

356 

Statuettes. 


Peppercorn,  — ,  Produces. 


Q  b  7 
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Lawson,  J. — Producer. 

Design  for  a  carpet. 

358  Marshall,  Lieut.  R.— Producer. 

hour  specimens  of  Xylopyrographv,  or  charred  wood 
engraving. 

359  Sounks,  William,  49  Rupert  Street, 

Hnymnrket — Producer. 

Impressions  from  dies  (cut  in  steel!  for  stamping  metals, 
&c.,  intended  for  ornamental  and  other  purposes. 

■  ’6' )  Fi eld,  G.  I Y( a lucer. 

A  specimen  of  wood  carving  in  tlio  middle  of  the  last 
century,  by  Demontreuil. 


361  Spiers  &  Son,  102  &  10:5  JTiyh  Street,  Oxford— 
Manufacturers. 

Models  of  buildings,  in  card -board,  representing; — The 
Martyrs’  Memorial,  erected  in  Oxford,  in  1841,  by  public 
subscription,  to  commemorate  tlio  death  of  Cranmei'i 
Ridley,  and  Latimer.  The  Cathedrals  of  Oxford,  Ely, 
Lincoln,  Bristol,  and  Salisbury.  The  Radclifit*  Library; 
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0  JENNINGS,  B.,  Hereford ,  and  17  Lower  Eaton  St  reft 


Tom  Tower,  Christ  Church;  and  the  Churches  of  St. 
jVfni  v  Magdalen  and  St.  Aldates,  in  Oxford.  The  Queen’s 
marine  residence,  Osborne  House,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight; 
ami  the  race-stand  at  Goodwood. 

Medals  of  the  Martyrs’  Memorial,  at  Oxford,  with  the 
commemorative  inscription  on  the  reverse  side,  in  silver, 
electro-gilt,  bronze,  and  white  inetal. 

Silver  embossed  work,  consisting  of  card-cases,  baskets, 
tablets,  and  vinaigrettes,  ornamented  with  views  of 
Oxford  in  relief. 

Specimens  of  embossing,  in  colours,  on  writing-paper 
and  envelopes,  comprising  the  arms  of  several  colleges  in 
Oxford,  and  other  official  and  private  seals. 

Charts  of  the  eight-oared  Oxford  boat-races,  from  18.47 
to  1850,  printed  in  colours. 

“  A  Memorial  for  Visitors  to  Oxford,”  being  an  illus¬ 
trated  card  of  business,  containing  views,  maps,  and 
general  local  information  useful  to  the  visitor  and  tourist, 
framed  and  mounted  for  use.  See  Class  17,  No.  208. 


3G2  Skinner,  — ,  Sheffield — Producer. 

Fac-simileof  chasing  and  engraving  on  metals,  done  by 
means  of  printing. 

363  Steed  man  &  Co.,  Charles  Street,  ] Jam  si  c<d  Hoad — 

Producers. 

Specimens  of  japanning  on  slate,  and  altar  decorations. 

364  Horner,  G.,  53  Rathbmc  Place — Producer. 
Painted  decorations. 

( The  above  two  are  placed  on  the  South  Wall.) 


365  Johnson  W.,  10  Middlesex  Place,  New  Pond. 

An  electrotype  of  Harman’s  shield  of  Achilles,  from 
the  original  in  the  possession  of  Her  Majesty. 


366  Hepple,  Edmond,  Rlachheddon  House, 
Northumberland — Proprietor. 

A  genealogical  chart  of  the  ancient  families  of  Great 
Britain,  deducing  their  descent,  through  a  space  of  one 
thousand  years,  from  Charlemagne  and  Egbert,  and  show¬ 
ing  their  consanguinity  with  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe, 
who  are  traced  back  to  Edward  I.  King  of  England,  their 
common  ancestor. 


367  White,  John  William,  34  Montague  Square — 
Inventor  and  Designer. 

A  duck’s  egg-shell,  empty,  and  perforated  with  one 
hundred  and  thirty  holes,  about  the  size  of  a  clove,  after 
the  manner  of  the  Chinese  ivory  balls,  and  resembling 
fine  light  porcelain  or  Dresden  china. 


SCULPTURE  COURT. 

Areas  Q.  to  S.  28,  29. 

1  Brown,  Alfred,  4  Red  Cross  Square — Designer. 

“  David  before  Saul,”  a  statue  in  plaster. 

2  Kirk,  J.  R.,  A.R.H.A.,  Jervis  Street,  Dublin — 

Sculptor. 

An  original  group,  cast  in  plaster,  “The  creation  of 
the  dimple.” 

Sigilla  in  mento  impresia  Amoris  digitate 
Vestigia  demon  strain  mollitudinis. 

3  Hughes,  Thomas,  28  Long  Acre — Designer. 

Plaster  figure  of  Eve  convicted: — “The  serpent  me 

beguiled,  and  1  did  eat.” — Paradise  Lost. 

4  Foi.ey,  J.  H.,  A.R.A.,  19  Omaburgh  Street,  Regent’s 

Park — Sculptor. 

The  Wanderer. 

5  Durant,  Susan,  14  Conduit  Street  West — 

Designer  and  Sculptor. 

Group  in  plaster,  “Belisarius.” 


Crosvcnor  Place,  Jmndon  -Designer  and  Sculptor. 
Marble  bust  of  “The  Madonna.” 


7  Thomas,  I.  Evan,  7  Lower  Belgrave  Place — Sculptor. 

Science  (alto-relievo).  The  Spirit  of  Science  unveiling 
Ignorance  and  Prejudice.  The  clouds  of  error  recede 
before  the  light  of  truth. 


8  Legrew,  James,  1  Si.  Alban’s  Road,  Kensington — 

Designer  and  Proprietor. 

Group,  Cupid  stung  by  a  Bee,  complains  to  Venus. 
Statue,  Musidora. 

9  Carew,  John  Edward,  40  Cambridge  Street, 

ff  jde  Park — Designer  and  Sculptor. 
Alto-relievo — Baptism  of  Christ. 

10  Carew,  John  Edward,  40  Cambridge  Street, 

Ifgde  Park—  Designer  and  Sculptor. 

V  hittington  listening  to  Bow  bells — original  model. 
This  statue  is  represented  in  the  following  cut. 


Alto-relievo  for  a  temple  in  Suffolk. 

42  Thomas,  J. — Sculptor. 

Nymph  and  sea-liorso. 

13  Tiieed,  W.,  12a  Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish  Square 

— Designer  and  Sculptor. 

Statue  of  Prometheus. 

14  Hogan,  J.,  14  Wentworth  Place,  Dublin— Designer 

and  Sculptor. 

A  drunken  faun. 
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15  Marshall,  W.  Calder,  A.R.A.,  47  Ebury  Sired, 
Eaton  Square —  Sculptor. 

Sabrina;  statue  in  marble. 

Sabrina  fair, 

Listen  where  thou  art  sitting. 

Under  the  grassy,  cool,  translucent  wave. 

In  twisted  braids  of  lilies  knitting 
The  loose  train  of  thy  amber-dripping  hair; 

Listen  for  dear  honor’s  sake 
Goddess  of  the  silver  lake 
Listen,  and  save. — Milton's  Com  us. 


16 


Ophelia. 


Earle,  T. — Sculptor. 


20  SriAnr,  Thomas,  27  Burton  Crescent— Designer, 
Modeller,  and  Sculptor. 

Statue,  in  marble,  of  a  Boy  and  Lizard. 


21 


Pastorella. 


Earle,  T. — Sculptor. 


22  Law  lor,  J.,  30  Wyndhan i  Street ,  Bryanstone 

Square — Designer  and  Executor. 

A  Bather, — statue  in  plaster. 

23  Campbell,  T.,  16  Great  Marlborough  Street— 

Sculptor. 

Portrait  of  a  lady  as  a  Muse. 

24  Bell,  John,  15  Douro  I1  litre,  Victoria  Bond, 

Kensington — Sculptor. 

Sculpture,  life  size— Purity,  or  Una  and  the  Lion. 

25  Kirk,  W.  B.,  A.R.H.A.,  Jervis  Street,  Dublin — 

Sculptor. 

Original  group  in  plaster,  “  Pastoral  age.” 

26  Sharp,  Thomas,  27  Burton  Crescent— 

Designer,  Modeller,  and  Sculptor. 

Model,  in  plaster,  of  “  Christ's  charge  to  Peter.” 

27  Pap  worth,  Edgar  George,  17  Newman  Street, 
r,  .  .  Oxford  Street — Sculptor. 

“  Cupid  in  disguise.” 


28 


“  Cupid  and  a  swan.” 


29  Ritchie,  Jon.v,  62  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh— 

Designer. 

Statue,  in  marble,  of  a  Poetess. 

•30  McDowell,  — ,  London — Producer. 
“Mother  and  child,”  by  a  deaf  and  dumb  artist. 


1  7  Miller,  Felix  Martin,  24  Bloomfield  Terrace, 

Pirn  l  ico — Scul  ptor. 

Croup — Childhood. 

18  Farrell,  T.,  132  Lower  Gloucester  Street,  Dublin— 

Designer. 

“  Early  sorrow,”  sculptured  in  marble. 

19  Foley,  <T.  II.,  A.R.A.,  10  Osnaburgb  Street,  Regent's 

Park — Designer  and  Sculptor. 

Ino  and  the  infant  Bacchus. 


5  1  Thornycroft,  Thomas  and  Mary  in  a 

Street,  Hang, sh  od  A'c^Z-Sculntmt 
Statues  The  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Princess  Rm  ) 
as  a  young  shepherd,  and  a  gleaner.  ThesTB2?,„  Jal 
represented  in  the  accompanying  Plates  l4;i  144  *8  ,ire 

.1.)  Nelson,  George,  30  Bidborough  Street  Burto, 
Crescent — Sculptor. 

f.„- , 1  Aon 

%**•  4- 

of  the  Sutlej,  in  India,  during  the  campaigns  of  1845-6 

■_>h  Stephens,  Edw abb  B.,  27 
,,  _  pmlico— Designer  and  Inventor. 

Lve  offering  to  Adam  the  forbidden  fruit:”— 

*  .  *  from  (he  bough 

Slu-  gave  him  of  that  fair  enticing  fruit 
With  liberal  hand  ; 

“The  Expulsion  from  Paradise:*’ _ 

I  hey,  hand  in  hand,  with  wandering  steps  and  slow 
I  (trough  Eden  took  their  solitary  way  ' 

“  The  Curse:”— 


children  thou  shall  bring 


«  *  * 

In  sorrow  forth. 

In  the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread, 
Till  thou  return  unto  the  ground. 

“  The  Death  of  Abel — 

Whereat  he  inly  raged,  and,  asthev  talk’d. 
Smote  him  into  the  midriff  with  a  stone, 
That  beat  out  life;  he  fell. 


37  Adams,  G.  G.,  5a  Eccleshm  Street  Past,  Pimlico— 

Sculptor. 

Murder  of  tlie  Innocents.  The  accompanying  Plate, 
146,  represents  this  group. 

38  Miller,  F.  M.,  24  Bloomfield  Terrace,  Pimlico  - 

Sculptor. 

Bas-relief,  brothers  and  sisters  in  “Comus.” 

39  Thrupp,  Frederick,  30  Gloucester  Place , 

New  Pond — Designer  and  Sculptor. 

Group  in  plaster  of  Paris,  “  The  maid  and  the  mischie¬ 
vous  boy.” 

40  Jones,  J.  E.,  11  upper  Charlotte  Street,  Fitzroy 
Square — Designer  and  Producer. 

Group  of  children  and  animals,  portraits.  The  accom¬ 
panying  Plate  represents  this  group. 

41  Munro,  Alexander,  33  Brewer  Street,  Golden 
Square — Sculptor. 

Francesca  di  Bimini  and  Paolo. 
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Taylor,  F.,  Romscy,  Hampshire — Designer 
and  Sculptor. 

Life-sized  figure  of  Our  Saviour  bearing  the  Cross. 

43  Gallag h er,  John,  1 0 King  Street,  Regent  Street, 

— Designer  and  Producer. 

Design  for  a  fountain  in  plaster,  “  Ariadne  disconsolate 
at  the  loss  of  Theseus.” 


44  Smith,  C.  R.,  37  Gloucester  Place,  New  Road — 

Sculptor. 

Statue  in  mediaeval  costume:  Lady  Danberry. 

45  Jones,  J.  E.,  41  Upper  Charlotte  Street,  Fitznvj 
Square — Designer  and  Producer. 

Marble  statuette,  “the  Favourite,”  portrait. 


31  Farmer,  P.,  4  Hawley  Terrace,  Camden  Town— 

v  Designer  and  Modeller. 

ucze,<  esigned  tor  amarble  dining-room  chimney  -piece.  I  — mciiuuuinc,  puimun. 
Frieze  of  scroll  ornament,  with  figures  of  children*,  and  \  Aa  „ 

goats  head  in  centre,  composed  in  vine  leaves.  46  Kirk,  John,  School  of  Design,  Birmingham — 

- -  I  Designer  and  Modeller. 

32  Summers,  Charles,  86  Warwick  Street,  Pimlico— 

,  .  ,  Designer  and  Modeller. 

btatue,  m  plaster,  of  Boy  playing  with  shell. 

”3  Francis,  J.,  56  Albany  Street,  Regent’s  Park— 
q,  ,  ,  _  Sculptor. 

8tatue  of  Her  Majesty,  in  Carrara  marble. 


Designer  and  Modeller. 

Basso-relievo,  in  plaster,  “Spiritless,  afflicted,  fallen, 
Milton’s  Paradise  Lost. 


47 


Physick,  Edward  James,  6  Gloucester  PI, ice, 
New  Road — -Designer  and  Modeller. 

Pluto  carrying  off  Proserpine. 

By  Pluto  snatched  away  : 

Love  urged  him  to  the  deed. —  Ovid. 


143.  HIS  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCE  OF  WALKS, 
AS  A  YOUNG  SHEPHERD. 


144.  HER  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  PRINCESS  ROYAL, 
AS  A  GLEANER. 


BY  T.  AND  MARY  THORNE YCROFT, 


Mil.  G.  G.  ADAMS. 


146.  A  GROUP,  THE  MURDER  OF  THE  INNOCENTS, 


I 


155. 


A  GROUP  OF  CHILDREN  AN1)  ANIMALS.  MR.  J.  E.  JONES. 


^  o 


Kingdom,  j 
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PLASTIC  APT,  MOSAICS,  ENAMELS,  Ac. 

Ark  as  Q.  to  S.  28,  29. 


48  Adams,  G.  G.,  5a  Eccleston  Street  East,  Pimlico- 

Sculptor, 

Bas-relief,  Combat  of  Centaurs  and  Lapithre. 


49  Miller,  Felix  Martin,  24-  Bloomfield  Terrace, 

Pimlico — Sculptor. 

Bas-relief,  Titania. 

50  Miller,  Fei.ix  Martin,  24-  Bloomfield  Terrace, 

Pimlico — Sculptor. 

Ariel. _ 

51  Beauclerc,  Cart.  G.,  23a  Grosvenor  Street,  West — 

Producer. 

Sleeping  Nymph. 

52  Farrell,  J.,  123  Lower  Gloucester  Street,  Dublin — 

Designer. 

"The  pet  dove’s  return,”  a  group  in  marble. 


GO  Franks,  John,  50  Bating  Place,  Waterloo  Boad-  - 
Producer. 

Portrait  statue  of  John  Flaxman,  executed  by  the  late 
M.  L.  Watson;  executed  in  marble  by  Nelson. 


61  M 'Dovtell,  P.,  R.A.,  75a  Margaret  Street, 

Ca  vend ish  Square — Sc  u  1  ptor. 

Early  sorrow.  _ 

62  Adams,  G.  G.,  of  Rome— Sculptor. 

Contest  between  Minstrel  and  Nightingale. — Strada. 


63  Beauclerc,  Capt.  G.,  23a  Grosvenor  Street,  West  - 
Producer. 

Female  figure  on  a  couch. 


53  C'arew,  John  Edward,  40  Grtmljridge  Street, 

Jfgdc  Bark — Designer  and  Sculptor. 

Alto-relievo  original  model — Descent  from  the  Cross. 
“  Passus  et  sepultus  est.” 


54  Beiines,  W.,  13  Osnaburgh  Street,  Begent’s  Pari; - 

Sculptor. 

Marble  statue  of  a  Startled  Nymph. 


64  Gibson,  John,  It. A.,  of  Rome — Designer. 

Basso-relievo  in  plaster,  representing  the  Hours,  and  t  he 
Horses  of  the  Sun. 


65  Thornycroet,  Thomas  and  Mary,  39  Stan/tope 
Street,  Hampstead  Bond — Sculptors. 
Basso-relievo — Group  of  three  children. 


0  o 


Boy,  child,  and  goat. 


56  Thrupp,  Frederick,  30  Gloucester  Place, 
New  Boad — Designer  and  Sculptor. 

Marble  statues —  “  Boys  catching  a  butterfly.” 


66  Miller,  Felix  Martin,  24  Bloomfield  Terrace, 

Pimlico — Sculptor. 

Bas-relief- — Spirit  of  Calm. 

67  Miller,  Felix  Martin,  24  Bloomfield  Terrace, 

Pimlico — Sculptor. 

The  attendant  spirit  in  Comus  descending  on  a  glancing 
star,  in  bas-relief. 

68  Miller,  Felix  Martin,  24  Bloomfield  Terrace, 

Biml  ico — Sc  ul  ptor . 

Bas-relief,  Lycidas. 


57  Manning,  Samuel,  3  Union  Place,  Begent’s  Park, 
and  61a  York  Terrace,  Begeni's  Park — Sculptor. 
Model  of  the  statue  of  Prometheus,  now  being  exe¬ 
cuted  in  marble. 


69  Physicr,  Edward  Gustavus,  6  Gloucester 

Place,  New  Road- — Sculptor. 

Head  of  the  dying  Saviour,  in  marble. 

70  Foley,  J.  H.,  A.R.A.,  Osnaburgh  Street,  Begent’s  Park 

— Designer  and  Sculptor. 

“  Innocence.” 


58  Tiirupp,  Frederick,  30  Gloucester  Place, 
New  Boad — Designer  and  Sculptor. 

"  Arethusa.” 


59  Tiieed,  William,  12a  Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish 
Square — Designer  and  Sculptor. 

The  Prodigal’s  Return. 


71  Bell,  John,  15  Douro  Place,  Victoria  Boad, 
Kensington — Inventor  and  Producer. 
Dorothea,  from  “  Don  Quixote.” 


—  o 
i  Z 


Bell,  John,  15  Douro  riacc,  Victoria  Boad, 
Kensington — Inventor  and  Producer. 

Sculpture — “  The  Babes  in  the  Wood,”  from  the 
English  ballad.  This  group  is  represented  in  the 
engraving. 


Dell’s  Uribes  in  die  Wood 


Class  80.— SCULPTURE,  MODELS,  AND  PLASTIC  ART,  Ac. 

A  UK  AS  Q.  TO  S.  28,  29. 
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73  Manning,  Sam  pel,  3  Union  Place,  Regent's  Pur/;, 
and  (31a  York  Terrace,  Regent's Park — Sculptor. 

Model  of  the  statue  of  John  Wesley,  M.A.,  executed 
iu  marble  by  Mr.  Manning,  and  presented  to  the  Wes¬ 
leyan  Theological  Institution,  Richmond,  Surrey,  1849, 
by  Thomas  Farmer,  Esq. 


74  Westmacott,  James Shku wood,  1  St.  John’s  Place, 
L  isson  G rove — Designer. 

Model  of  Saber  de  Quincy,  Earl  of  Winchester,  a.d. 
1215,  to  be  executed  in  bronze,  for  the  interior  of  the 
new  House  of  Lords.  The  chain  armour  is  carved  by  the 
hand,  and  not  stamped.  This  model  is  represented  iu 
the  accompanying  Plate  149. 


75  Durham,  Joseph,  50  Cambridge  Street,  Hyde  Park 

—  Sculptor. 

L’  Allegro. 

76  Durham,  Joseph,  2G  Alfred  Place,  Bedford  Square 

— Sculptor. 

II  Penseroso. 


77  Behnes,  W.,  13  Osnaburgh  Street,  Regent's  Park— 

Sculptor. 

Statuette  of  Lady  Godiva. 


78  Durant,  Susan,  14  Conduit  Street  libs/,  Hyde  Park 
— Producer. 

Statue  of  a  girl :  a  study  from  nature. 


HU 


I'.ARL  OF  1  AR1IORO0G 


Piccadilly-  Proprietor 
A  statue  in  marble.— A  Greek  hunter  and  rW  i  T  , 

Gibson,  U.  A.,  of  Rome.  This  statue  is  rcpresvnted 
accompanying  Plate  12.  Media  the 


81 


Jennings.  B  Hereford,  and  17  / 

Grosvenor  Place,  Bondon— Designer  and  Sculnto.- 
Marble  statue  of  Cupid. 


82 


Nature’s  mirror. 


Earle,  T.— Sculptor. 


83  Smith,  C.  R.,  37  (Vaster  Place,  New  Road- 

Sculptor. 

Statue  of  Michael  Angelo,  in  mediaeval  costume. 


84  Jones,  J.  E.,  41  upper  Charlotte  street,  Fitzroy 

Square — Designer  and  Producer. 

Medallion.  Subject — Mother  and  child,  portraits. 

85  Tire  Art  Union  of  London  Corporation 

444  libs/  Straiul — Producer. 

Competition  statuettes: — Satan  punished  in  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  imagined  triumph.  Solitude.  The  Huntsman. 
Lyeidas.  Undine.  “  On  Earth  Peace.”  The  Water 
Lily.  Spring.  The  Young  Mother.  Ephialtes  chained. 
Echo.  Nydia.  Girl  and  Butterfly.  Hesione.  A  Nymph. 
Alfred.  Industry.  Britannia.  Cupid.  Orpheus.  Ari¬ 
adne.  Musidora.  Psyche  disguised.  Murder  of  the 
Innocents. 


79  Theed,  William,  12a  Henrietta  Street,  Cavendish 
Square — Designer  and  Sculptor. 

Narcissus. 


86  h  von,  E.  \\ .,  48  Chcnies  Macs,  Bedford  Square — 

Sculptor. 

Dvzza,  modelled  from  a  Greek  design  for  the  Art 
Union  of  London. 


GRF.EK  HUNTER  ,  BY  JOHN  GIBSON.  LORD  YARBOROUGH. 


12, 


U8.  MODEL  I  UK  A  STATUE  OF  IIA  MFDEN. 
51R.  J.  H.  FOLEY. 


149.  MODEL  FOR  A  STATUE  OF  SAUER  DE  QUINCEY, 
EARL  OF  WINCHESTER,  A.  D.  1215. 


MR.  J.  WESTMACOTT 
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Main  Avenue. 
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Cham  per  now n e,  Henry,  Partington  House,  Tutnes — 
Proprietor. 

Polished  columns  of  madrepore  marble,  with  Caen 
stone  capitals. 

Specimen  of  the  marble,  with  one  side  polished,  show¬ 
ing  the  constituent  pebbles  and  madrepores  imbedded  in 
calcareous  clay. 

The  quarries  produce  blocks  up  to  twelve  feet  by  four 
feet  on  the  bed,  and  two  feet  in  thickness;  and  others 
varying  in  length  and  thickness.  This  marble  is  adapted 
for  ecclesiastical,  architectural,  and  domestic  decorations. 


Gundy,  S.,  Belgrave  Wharf,  Pimlico — Producer. 

A  restoration  of  a  portion  of  the  monument  of  Philippa 
of  Ilainault,  queen  of  Edward  Ill.,  in  Westminster  Abbey, 
executed  in  English  alabaster  from  the  drawings  and  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  (4.  G.  Scott,  and  from  the  remains 
that  have  been  found  embedded  in  an  adjoining  tomb. 

This  monument  was  executed  in  the  year  1 370,  by  one 
“  Hawkin  Liege,  from  France,”  at  a  cost  of  133/.  6s.  8</., 
or,  when  converted  into  our  present  currency,  about 
2,000/.  The  character  of  the  work  throughout  shows  the 
hand  of  a  foreign  artist  The  niches  were  occupied  by 
thirty -two  statuettes,  representing  different  branches  of 
the  family,  of  which  a  nearly  accurate  list  is  preserved. 
The  statuettes  seen  in  the  portion  exhibited  (which  re¬ 
presents  the  head  of  the  altar  tomb)  are  those  of  Edward 
the  Black  Prince,  Lewis  Emperor  of  Germany,  King 
Edward  III.,  John  King  of  France,  and  William  Earl  of 
Hainault. 

Besides  the  effigy  of  the  queen  and  the  statuettes 
referred  to,  there  were  representations  of  angels  in  the 
tabernacle  work  and  other  parts;  so  that  the  whole 
monument  contained  not  less  than  80  figures,  which, 
from  their  remains,  appear  to  have  been  admirable  works 
of  art.  The  monument  is  now  in  a  state  of  great  dilapi¬ 
dation.  The  statuettes  and  angola  in  the  restoration 
were  executed  by  Mr.  John  Philip. 


Davis,  Edward,  17  Russell  Place,  JTitzroy  Square — 
Artist. 

Bronze  statue  of  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  for 
the  market-place  at  Leicester. 

Group  in  marble  of  Venus  and  Cupid. 

Alto-relievo  in  marble,  the  Virgin  and  Child. 

Dighton,  Thomas  Dibben,  25  College  Street, 

11  estminster — Producer. 

Model  of  the  interior  of  Her  Majesty’s  Theatre,  to  a 
scale  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to  a  foot. 

General  dimensions  of  the  theatre:  from  the  prosce¬ 
nium  to  the  back  of  boxes,  at  front  of  the  house,  68  feet- 
diameter  across  the  house  to  back  of  boxes,  72  feet;  height 
from  the  pit  floor  to  ceiling,  55  feet. 

Sitting  room:  in  boxes,  870;  pit,  500;  gallery  and 
stalls,  800;  slips,  32;  pit  stalls,  222.  Total,  2  424  5  The 
house  will  hold  3,000. 

[  I  he  interior  of  this  theatre  was  entirely  renovated  in 
the  year  1845,  in  the  stylo  of  the  Italian  arabesques  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  The  figurative  paintings  in  front 
of  the  boxes  were  committed  to  the  care  of  Mr.  J.  Powell 
artist,  and  his  assistants;  the  arabesque  ornaments  to 
Mi  hang;  the  whole  being  executed  from  the  designs  and 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  John  Johnson  F.S  A 
Architect,  9  John  Street,  Adelphi.J 

Earle,  Thomas,  1  Vincent  Street,  Ovington  Square— 

nr  i  i  T  ,  Designer. 

anSlupXt  “left CC',h  ^  *** 

i  *->  >uu,e,  ana  wept.  — Genesis  xxix.  11. 

Elkington  &  Co.,  Birmingham — -Manufacturers 

by  the  Baron  M.v 

theBto  arPrSeit'S;  *  "'ellin.t,,,,,  „nd 


Ei.don,  John,  Earl  of,  1  Hamilton  Place,  PicouJilh,— 
Proprietor. 

"  Tl>°  Eldon  and  Stowell  group,”  being  a  colossal  work 
in  marble,  representing  two  celebrated  brothers-  J,,|ll: 
first  Earl  of  Eldon,  for  nearly  25  years  Lord  High  ( ’haU- 
cellor  of  Great  Britain,  and  William  Baron  Stowell  for 
29  years  Judge  of  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  of 
England.  This  group  is  represented  in  the  accompanviiw 
Plate. 

The  work  was  designed  and  modelled  by  the  late 
Musgrave  Leiothwaite  Watson,  Esq.,  and  has  been  exe¬ 
cuted  in  marble  and  completed  by  George  Nelson  Esq 
Each  statue  is  wrought  out  of  a  single  block  of  marble 
and  the  whole  weighs  20  tons. 


Engel,  Joseph,  27  Pernors  Street,  Oxford  Street _ 

Producer. 

Group  in  marble  (the  property  of  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Prince  Albeit).  An  episode  in  the  history  of  the 
war  between  the  Amazons  and  the  Argonauts,  viz. :  A 
sister  in  arms  comes  to  the  rescue  of  an  Amazon  fighting 
with  an  Argonaut,  who  lies  prostrate  at  their  feet.  On 
the  point  of  inflicting  a  deadly  blow,  she  is  restrained  by 
her  wounded  companion,  who,  struck  with  sympathy  for 
his  fallen  state,  drops  her  resentment  and  yields  to  pity; 
love  at  length  becoming  the  dominant  passion  of  her  soul. 
This  group  is  represented  in  the  accompanying  Plato  142. 

Foley,  J.  II.,  A.R.A.,  19  Osnaburgh  Street ,  Regent's  Part; 

— Designer  and  Producer. 

A  youth  at  a  stream.  The  following  engraving  repre 
seuts  this  statue. 


Foley’s  “  Youth  nt.  a  Stream.” 

Model  for  the  statue  of  Hampden,  executed  in  marble 
nr  the  New  Palace  of  Westminster.  This  statue  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  accompanying  Plato  148. 

The  Mother. 


120. 


ELDON  ANI>  STOW  ELL  CKOL'I’.  DESIGNED  AND  MODELLED  IiY  THE  LATE  M.  WATSON', 
AND  EXECUTED  RY  G.  NELSON.  EXHIBITED  UY  THE  EARL  OF  ELDON. 


1.r>0.  STATUE  OF  ROSAMOND.  MR.  J.  THOMAS. 


1M.  STATUE  OK  DANTE’S  BEATRICE.  MR.  J.  HANCOCK, 


Kingdom,  j 


M  ISC  ELLA  NEOUS  OBJ  ECTS. 

Main  Avenue. 
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Forrest,  Andrew  H.,  33  Castle  Street,  Leicester  Square — 
Designer. 

Statue  in  plaster  of  Paris— “  The  Forsaken.” 

Ye  mustering  thunders  from  above, 

Your  willing  victim  see; 

But  spare  and  pardon  mv  fause  love, 

His  wrongs  to  heaven  and  me. 

Vide  Hums'  Ballad  iff  u  Lord  Gregory." 


Gout. i),  — ,  Producer. 

Monumental  brass. 

Hancock,  John,  1 01  Stanhope  Street,  Regent's  Park — 
Sculptor. 

Dante’s  Beatrice — 

Last  All  Saints’  holiday  even  now  gone  by, 

I  met  a  gathering  of  damozvls ; 

She  that  came  tirst,  as  one  doth  who  excels, 

Had  Love  with  her  bearing  her  company  ; 

A  tlame  burned  forward  through  her  sled  fast  eye 
Most  like  the  spirit  in  living  lire  that  dwells; 

Gazing  with  that  meek  courage  which  prevails 
O'er  doubt.  1  saw  an  angel  visibly, 

As  she  passed  on. —  Vita  Nuitvn. 

This  statue  is  represented  in  the  Plate  151. 


Hollins,  Peter,  Birmingham — Designer  and 
Modeller. 

A  colossal  group — The  Murder  of  the  Innocents. 


Hope,  A.  J.  B.  Esq.,  M.P.,  1  Connaught  Place— 
Proprietor. 

The  largest  known  pearl,  weighing  3  ozs.,  or  1,800 
grains;  length  2  ins.,  circumference  4i  ins. 

Hungarian  opal,  l  jjjin.  long  by  lf6  in.  broad. 

Handle  of  Murat’s  sword.  The  hilt  of  a  single  beryl, 
or  aquamarine. 


Very  scarce  variety  of  amethyst,  from  Transylvania. 

Two  emeralds,  engraved  and  arranged  as  a  vinaigrette. 
Their  joint  weight  193  grains. 

“  I  a!  Saphir  Morveilleux.”  Sapphire,  of  tut  amethystine 
colour  by  candlelight. 

Crystal  containing  a  drop  of  water. 

Gold-coloured  cat’s  eye. 

Asterias  sapphire,  showing  a  six-rayed  star.  Weight 
234  grains. 

Sapphire,  amethyst,  topaz,  brown  diamond,  emerald, 
and  two  jaeyntlis. 

Largest  known  cat’s  eye,  taken  from  the  king  of  Kandy 
when  conquered. 

Mexican  opal,  engraved  with  the  face  of  the  Sun. 

Engraved  jaeynth.  Antique. 

Engraved  jaeynth  ring  of  Popes  Gregory  XI 11.  aud 
Pius  VII. 


Turquoise,  with  Persian  writing. 
Carbuncle  or  garnet. 

Diamond  cut  against  the  grain. 
Engraved  cat’s  eye. 

Emerald  in  the  matrix. 

Beryl,  or  aquamarine. 

Engraved  oriental  ruby,  cinque-cento. 
Enamelled  garnet. 

Two-coloured  topaz. 

Irish  beryl,  or  aquamarine. 

Beryl,  or  aquamarine. 

Engraved  dichroite.  Antique. 

Pearls.  Mina  Nova. 


Asterias  ruby. 

Opals. 

White  topaz. 

Green  diamond. 
Turquoise. 

Turquoise  in  the  matrix. 


Jaeynth. 

Emerald. 

Sun-stones. 

Opals, 

Tourmaline, 

Amethyst  in  the  matrix. 


Mr.  Hope's  Great  rear!,  Cat's  E>e,  and  Handle  of  Murat's  Sword. 
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Lough,  John  Graham,  42  } fare  wood  Square — 
Designer  and  Sculptor. 

Fighting  horses.  Jealousy  of  Oberon, 

The  Fairy  Queen  (Titauia)  from  Shakspere’s  “  Midsum¬ 
mer  Night’s  Dream,”  act  iv.,  scene  1.  This  statue  is 
represented  in  the  annexed  illustration. 


Louth’s  “  Titania.” 

Ariel. 

Where  the  bee  sucks  there  lurk  I  *  *>  *  * 

Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough. 

Tempest,  act  v.(  sc.  1. 

This  statue  is  represented  in  the  illustration,  next 
column. 

Puck,  from  Shakspere.  This  statue  is  represented  in 
the  engraving,  p.  851. 

**  The  archangel  Michael,  having  subdued  Satan,” — 
Milton.  The  accompanying  Plate,  51,  represents  this 
statue. 

The  Mourners. 


Mac  Dowell,  Patrick,  R.A.,  75a  Margaret 
Street,  Cavendish  Square — Sculptor. 

Colossal  group  of  Virginius  and  daughter,  iu  marble. 
Cupid,  in  marble.  Eve,  a  model. 

A  girl  praying. 

Marshall,  W.  Calder,  A.R.A.,  47  Ebury  Street, 
Eaton  Square — Sculptor. 

duecrof  vuV  catUC  in  bronze  of  Jenner,  the  intr< 

SmSwn'  proposed  to  be  erected  as  a  tribal 
to  ins  mei  its  by  all  nations. 

Zephyr  and  Aurora. 

The  Dancing-girl  reposing. 


Ixnigh’s  “  Ariel.” 


Mathkr,  Alexander  Andrew,  80  Great  Marlborough 
Street — Designer  and  Sculptor. 

An  elaborate  carved  Gothic  monument  and  Purbeck 
marble  tablet,  with  inscription  cut  in  the  early  English 
character,  highly  emblazoned. 


Miller,  F.  M.,  24  Bloomfield  Terrace,  Pimlico 
Sculptor. 

The  Orphans. 


Milnes,  T.,  Judd  Place  East,  E union  Square 
Designer  and  Sculptor. 

Model  of  a  colossal  statue  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
erected  in  the  Tower  of  London. 

Fanormo,  C.,  A.R.H.A.,  Queen  Square  West,  Dublin 

— Sculptor. 

Clay  model,  an  original  design,  taken  from  the  libera 
tion  of  Caractacus-  -history  of  England. — “  Why  envy 
me  an  humble  cottage  in  Britain,  whilst  you  have  such 
vast  magnificence  at  home1'” 


Peyman,  Henry  Prince,  Abingdon,  Berks — Sculptor. 
Font,  executed  in  marble. 


Physiok,  Edward  James,  t>  Gloucester  Place, 
New  Hoad — Designer  and  Modeller. 

Adam. 

Strai •'lit  r  mini  Heaven  my  wondering  eyes  I  turn  d, 

And  gaz'd  awhile  the  ample  sky,  till  rais’d 

By  quick  instinctive  motion  up  l  sprung. — Par.  Lost,  •  • 


99. 


AN  ALTAR  SCREEN.  EXHIBITED  AS  A  SPECIMEN  OF  MACHINE  CARVING  IN  WOOD  BV  JORDAN’S  PATENT  MECHANISM. 


235. 


THE  MOURNERS. 


MR.  J.  G.  I.OUGH 


51. 


THE  ARCHANGEL  MICHAEL,  HAVING  SCHOl'ER  SATAN.  .).  LOCH II 


Refoivnccs . 


Mtidrl .  M  F*  «  I  I  Mile 
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Salter,  Stephen,  Elvar  Cottage,  Hammersmith 
— Modeller. 

Model  of  St.  Nicholas’ church,  now  erecting  at  Ham¬ 
burg,  carved  by  hand  in  crayon  paper  made  into  cardboard. 
This  material  is  said  to  be  superior  to  plaster  for  strength 
and  portability. 

Model  of  Dinting  Vale  Viaduct  on  the  Sheffield  and 
Manchester  railway:  also  carved  by  hand  in  crayon  paper 
cardboard,  and  showing  all  the  details  of  the  timber, 
bracing,  &e.  The  viaduct  is  constructed  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  tho  railway  over  a  wide  and  deep  valley  near 
Glossop,  in  Derbyshire. 

[The  five  large  arches  of  the  Dinting  Vale  Viaduct  are 
each  125  feet  span  and  25  feet  rise;  the  total  length  of  the 
viaduct  is  484  yards,  audits  height  above  brook  is  125  feet. 
It  was  erected  in  1843-4,  and  cost  35,250/.  Tho  mode  of 
constructing  arches  with  laminated  deals  suggested  itself 
to  Mr.  Green,  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  in  1827-8,  and  the 
principle  has  since  been  extensively  employed  both  for 
bridges  and  roofs. — S.  C.] 

Model  of  a  bridge  erected  across  the  river  Ouse,  at  Selby, 
in  Yorkshire,  in  the  line  of  the  Hull  and  Selby  railway; 
also  carved  by  hand,  in  crayon  paper  cardboard,  and  show¬ 
ing  all  the  details  of  the  machinery,  ironwork,  &c.  The 
bridge  is  of  cast  iron,  consisting  of  six  ribs  in  width;  the 
opening  arch  is  formed  of  two  leaves  worked  upon  a  cen¬ 
tre  carriage,  with  tail-pieces  acting  as  counter-balances  for 
assisting  tho  opening  and  shutting:  this  is  accomplished 
by  an  iron  segment  of  9  feet  radius,  firmly  fixed  upon  the 
main  shaft,  worked  by  a  system  of  wheels  so  adapted  that 
one  man  can  raise  or  lower  either  leaf  of  the  bridge  in  50 
or  GO  seconds. 


Ibbetson,  Capt.,  LL.B.,  Clifton  House,  Brampton— 
Producer. 

Trigonometrical  model  of  the  Undercliff,  Isle  of  Wight, 
from  a  trigonometrical  survey,  tho  vertical  heights  being 
on  tho  same  scale  as  the  base. 


Jordan,  — ,  Producer. 

Specimens  of  machine  carving:— Altar  screen,  designed 
by  W.  Harris ;  chairs;  carved  trophy  of  birds;  foliage; 
statuettes,  &c.  This  screen  is  represented  in  the 
Plate  99. 

Legrew,  J.,  1  St.  Alban's  Hoad,  Kensington — 
Producer. 

Samson  bursting  his  bonds. 

Group:  Milton  and  his  daughters. 


Leifchild,  IIenry  Stormoutii,  23  Newman  Street 
Designer  and  Sculptor. 

Group  in  plaster,  “  Rizpah  watching  over  tho  dead 
bodies  of  her  sons.” — 2  Samuel  xxi.  10. 


Liverpool  Local  Committee,  Town  Hall, 

Liver]  tool — Proprietors. 

The  Port  of  Liverpool — a  scene  of  British  industry. 
This  model,  which  represents  a  sea  wall  of  five  miles, 
at  a  scale  of  eight  feet  to  the  mile,  was  made  for  the 
Great  Industrial  Exhibition  of  all  Nations,  1851.  It  em¬ 
braces  the  whole  of  the  docks,  about  300  acres;  and 
about  one-third  of  the  town — the  commercial  portion. 
Tho  buildings  are  all  modelled  with  great  accuracy  and 
care.  It  includes  the  three  great  stations  of  the  London 
and  North  Western  Railway,  and  one  of  the  Lancashire 
and  Yorkshire  Railway,  the  Town  Hall,  Custom-house, 
Sailor’s  Home,  several  churches,  and  St.  George’s  Hall, 
said  to  be  tho  finest  Grecian  building  in  England.  The 
water  and  docks  are  formed  of  pale  green  glass,  sil¬ 
vered.  The  ships  are  neatly  modelled  and  completely 
rigged.  The  docks  and  river  contain  the  usual  quantity 
of  vessels,  together  with  about  sixty  steamers  and  small 
craft.  Tho  streets  and  quays  are  covered  with  carts, 
cars,  omnibuses,  men,  and  merchandise. 

The  model  is  contained  in  a  beautiful  glass  case,  sur¬ 
mounted  by  statuettes,  representing  two  of  the  local 
monuments,  Canning  and  Huskisson,  with  Britannia  taken 
from  the  figure  on  the  dome  of  the  Town  Hall.  The  case 
is  supported  by  fourteen  elephants  and  twenty  columns 
standing  on  a  plinth.  It  is  accompanied  by  an  index 
map,  on  which  is  the  following  table : — 


Hi "sc  and  Progress  of  Liverpool. 


r — - - 

Under 

Queen 

Elizabeth, 

1570. 

Under 

Queen 

Anne, 

1710. 

Under  Queen 
Victoria.  1840. 

Population  .... 

800 

8.168 

400,000 

Tonnage  .  .  Tons 

268 

12,636 

3,536,337 

Number  of  Vessels  . 

15 

334 

20,457 

Dock  Dues  ...  £ 

•  , 

600 

211,743 

Town  Dues  .  .  .  £ 

20 

379 

91,000 

Amount  of  Customs  £ 

272 

70,000 

3,366,284 

Income  of  tho  Cor-)£ 
porations.  1 

20 

1,115 

139.152 

The  model  was  projected  by  John  Grantham,  C.E., 
and  superintended  by  a  committee.  The  accompanying 
lithograph  represents  this  model. 


Loddiges,  C.  &  Sons,  Hackney — Producers. 

A  collection  of  palms  and  other  tropical  plants. 

M'Carthy,  Hamilton,  17  Albert  Terrace,  Knightsbridgc 
— Sculptor,  Designer,  and  Modeller. 

Group  of  deer-stalking.  Group.  Colossal  head  of  a 
horse. 
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Potter,  T. — Prod ucer. 

Spandril  from  Hereford  Cathedral,  designed  by  X.  .J. 
Cottingham;  carved  by  Boulton  and  Swales.  Statuettes, 


&c.  Brass  lectern  for  Hereford  Cathedral,  design . 
(Nottingham;  executed  by  the  exhibitor.  The  V.nj  • >y 
illustration  represents  the  Spandril,  0win8 


Toiler's  I  lereloril  Cathedral  Spandril 


Purdy,  Charles  William,  Warwick  Sired,  Pimlico— 
Designer  and  Executor. 

Gothic  monument,  of  the  decorated  style ;  period,  four¬ 
teenth  century:  the  inscription  tablet  represents  a  roll  of 
parchment,  supported  by  two  angels,  &c.  At  the  bottom 
is  an  angel  with  a  shield,  supporting  the  whole;  there  is 
a  canopy  over  the  top,  richly  carved. 


Boss,  Hon.  Harriet  M.,  Rladensburg,  Ilosstrevor , 
Ireland- — Designer  and  Sculptor. 

Monumental  Irish  cross,  of  Caen  stone,  illustrating,  in 
bas-relief,  portions  of  Holy  Writ:  Moses  raising  the  ser¬ 
pent,  Abel’s  sacrifice,  Noah  entering  the  ark,  the  trans¬ 
lation  of  Elijah,  and  the  heads  of  the  prophets  Isaiah, 
•Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  and  Daniel. 


The  New  Testament  subjects  are  the  Crucifixion,  the 
Return  of  the  Prodigal  Son,  the  Good  Shepherd,  the 
Resurrection,  and  the  heads  of  St.  Peter,  >St.  John,  St. 
James,  and  St.  Paul. 

Skklkv,  John,  Kcppcl  Row,  New  Road — -Manufacturer. 

Fountain,  suitable  for  the  market-place  of  a  provincial 
town;  artificial  stone,  tested  for  twenty  years.  Registered 
design  by  J.  W.  Papworth,  architect,  14  Great  Marlbo¬ 
rough  Street.  The  accompanying  Plate  fc>2,  represents 
this  fountain. 

Siuson,  Henry,  25  lumro  Cottages ,  St.  John's  Wood- 
Designer  and  Proprietor. 

A  recumbent  full-sized  figure  in  phis  tor  of  Pans 
“  The  dying  shipwrecked  Sea-boy." 


82 


FOUNTAIN 


MESSRS.  SEELEY  &  CO. 


STATUE  OF 


"ER  MAJKSTV  THK  QUEEN  ON  It  EH  CHARGER.  MAMMON 
EXECUTED  BY  TIIOS.  AND  MARY  THORNKYCROFT. 


J 


ACIS  AND  GALATEA  FOUNTAIN,  ETC.  MR.  J-  THOMAS. 


188. 
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Stephens,  Edward  B.,  27  Upper  Belgrade  Place, 
Pimlico — Designer  and  Inventor. 

Satan  tempting  Eve:  see  Milton’s  Paradise  Lost. 

One  shaped  and  wing'd  like  one  of  those  from  heaven 
Hv  us  oft-seen  ;  his  dewy  locks  distill'd 
Ambrosia.  *  *  * 

*  *  *  close  at  the  ear  of  Eve, 

Assaying  by  his  devilish  art  to  reach 
The  organs  of  her  fancy. 

Sketches  intended  for  the  decoration  of  a  pedestal  for 
Satan  tempting  Eve. 

Satan  vanquished  by  the  Archangel  (see  Rev.  xx.). 

A  Deer-stalker. 


Thom  as,  J.,  Old  Church  Street,  Paddington  and  New  Palace, 
Westminster — Architect  and  Sculptor. 

Statues  of  Rosamonda  and  Amphitrite.  Bronze  sta¬ 
tuette  of  Ariel  directing  the  storm.  Statuette  of  Charity. 

The  statue  of  Rosamonda  is  represented  in  the  accom¬ 
panying  Plate  150. 

Model  of  fountain,  comprising  shells  and  marine  plants, 
surrounded  by  four  Tritons,  and  surmounted  with  a 
group  of  Aeis  and  Galatea.  The  accompanying  Plato 
represents  this  fountain. 


Thomas,  J.  E.,  7  Lower  Bclgrarc  Place — Sculptor. 
Model  of  a  colossal  statue  of  the  late  Marquis  of  Bute. 


Thornycroft,  Thomas  and  Mary,  39  Stanhope  Street. 

Hampstead  Hoad — Sculptors. 

Classical  group,  the  jealousy  of  Medea. 

Historical  group,  Alfred  the  Great  receiving  from  his 
mother  the  book  of  Saxon  poetry. 


Equestrian  statue  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  riding  on 
her  favourite  charger  Hammon.  This  statue  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  annexed  Plate  145. 


Wallis,  Capt.,  R.N. — Producer. 

Vases  of  Swedish  porphyry,  presented  by  the  King  of 
Sweden  to  the  late  General  Sir  R.  Wilson. 


Walton,  W.,  Carrara — Sculptor.  Agents,  John 
Wright,  Pimlico;  Tootal  &  Brown,  Pimlico, 
and  73  Piccadilly. 

Statue  of  Victory,  modelled  by  Professor  Rauch,  of 
Berlin;  the  original  in  the  king’s  palace.  In  Carrara 
marble. 

Wrekes,  Henry,  29  Lower  Belgrave  Place — Sculptor. 

Plaster  group,  the  Suppliant. 

Statue  of  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  executed  in  mar¬ 
ble  for  the  Honourable  East  India  Company. 

“  Resting  after  a  run,”  portrait  of  Miss  Reed. 

A  Sleeping  Child  and  Dog.  The  annexed  engraving 
represents  this  statue. 


Weekes’  “Sleeping  Child  and 


W  i  i.i.ock,  E.  P.,  &  Co.,  Lady  shore,  Boltondc- Moors — 
Manufacturers. 

A  model  of  a  decorated  Gothic  church  built  in  the  year 
1S42,  at  l.ever  Bridge,  Bolton,  Lancashire,  and  designed 
by  Edmund  Sharpe,  Esq.,  architect.  The  church  is 
almost  entirely  built,  both  inside  and  out,  with  Lady- 
shore  terra-cotta.  The  pulpit,  reading-desk,  benches 
(which  arc  all  open),  organ -screen,  and  the  whole  of  the 
decorations,  are  made  of  terra-cotta.  The  church  will 
hold  about  500  persons,  and  cost  something  under  3,0001. 
The  model  is  all  terra-cotta,  and  made  on  a  scale  of  two 
inches  to  one  foot. 

This  model  is  exhibited  with  the  sole  view  ot  drawing 
attention  to  the  material  as  adapted  to  architects^  and 
builders’  purposes,  and  not  as  a  specimen  of  Gothic 
design. 


Ladyshore  terra-cotta  is  from  50  to  75  per  cent,  less 
costly  than  carved  stone  or  wood. 

Woodington,  William  Frederick,  2  Charlotte  Place, 
Upper  Kennington  Lane — Sculptor. 

Young  Girl  at  the  Spring. 

Wyatt,  James,  33  Dudley  Grove,  Paddington, 
and  33  Spital  Square—  Sculptor. 

Equestrian  statues  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  of 
H.  R.  H.  Prince  Albert,  full  size,  designed  for  bronze. 

Wyatt,  M.  C,  The  Grove,  Paddington— Designer 
and  Sculptor. 

Equestrian  group  in  bronze,  life  size:  The  Horse  and 
Dragon . 
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Wyatt  &  Brandon,  77  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury 
— Architects. 

Model  in  card  (by  Mr.  Stephen  Salter,  Elvar  Cottage, 
Hammersmith,  London)  of  the  new  church  of  St.  Mary 
and  St.  Nicholas,  at  Wilton,  in  the  county  of  Wilts, 
erected  by  the  Right  Honourable  Sydney  Herbert,  M.P., 
from  the  design  of  the  exhibitors.  The  exterior  is  entirely 
of  stone,  and  interior  decorated  with  marble,  mosaic,  and 
painted  glass.  It  is  the  first  example  of  the  introduction  of 
the  Romanesque  style  of  architecture  into  this  countiy. 
Its  length  is  1 56  feet,  the  breadth  60  feet,  height  of  nave 
54  feet,  and  of  campanile  1 20  feet. 

Model  in  card  of  the  new  assize  courts  for  the  county, 
erected  at  Cambridge,  from  the  designs  of  the  exhibitors. 
The  exterior  of  the  principal  front  is  of  Whitby  stone,  and 
the  fittings  of  the  interior  are  of  oak.  The  principal  feature 
of  the  design  is  the  arcade,  which  is  adopted  in  preference 
to  the  more  usual  one  of  the  portico,  for  greater  public 
convenience  and  protection. 


in  iron,  painted  true  to  nature,  and  decorated  with  hnn 
bonnu  rcs,  i  11  ustratmg  the  pleasing  and  fash.onahle 
tice  of  distributing  presents  at  Christmas  and  the 
year.  MV 

It  is  strictly  a  German  custom,  and  can  be  traced  Wi¬ 
ns  far  as  Martin  Luther,  1530  ;  and  but  little  known  or 
understood  in  tins  country  until  introduced  bv  Hi* 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert  for  the  amusement  of  the 
royal  children. 


5\  yatt,  M.  C.,  The  Grove,  Paddington — Designer 
and  Sculptor. 

Group  and  pedestal — mosaic  sculpture:  “  The  faithful 
friend  of  man  trampling  under  foot  his  most  insidious 
enemy.” 

Four  tables  and  pedestal  of  inlaid  marble. 


Gothic  vaso  in  terra-cotta. 


Cremer,  W.  H.,  10  Bridge  Street,  Westminster — 
Proprietor. 

“  German  Christmas  Tree,”  a  beautiful  .and  correct 
model  of  the  date  palm  tree  bearing  fruit,  manufactured 


Rustic  chair  formed  of  knots  of  wood. 


Specimens  of  newspapers  published  in  America. 
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INDIA.— CEYLON. 


Norto  Areas,  C.  33 ;  D.  E.  33  to  35;  F.  33  to  30;  G.  II.  T.  3  JijTo  3G. 
South  Areas,  J.  L.  M.  A*.  34  to  3G ;  O.  P.  33  to  3G ;  Q.  K‘  34  and  35. 


“India,  vast  in  extent  and  diversified  in  surface,  is  remarkable  as  the  cradle  of  one,  at  least,  of  the  nations  who 
earliest  practised  the  arts  and  cultivated  the  sciences  which  characterise  civilization,  and  from  whence  these 
travelled  to  the  West,  and,  perhaps,  also  to  the  East.  Its  present  inhabitants  continue  to  venerate  sciences 
which  they  know  only  by  name,  and  practise  arts  of  which  they  know  not  the  principles  ;  and  this  with  a  skill 
not  only  remarkable  for  the  early  period  at  which  it  attained  perfection,  but  also  for  the  manner  in  which  it  has 
remained  stationary  for  so  many  ages.  But  when  Commerce  was  in  its  infancy,  or  dealt  only  in  the  most  pre¬ 
cious  commodities,  these  arts  could  not  have  been  practised  unless  India  had  contained  within  itself  all  the  raw 
materials  which  Art  could  convert  into  useful  articles  or  elegant  ornaments.  Without  cotton,  the  so-called 
‘  webs  of  woven  air  ’  could  have  had  no  existence.  Without  numerous  barks,  woods,  and  flowers,  dyeing  could 
not  have  been  practised,  and  calico-printing  would  probably  not  have  been  invented.  If  an  Indigofera  had  not 
been  indigenous,  indigo  would  never  have  derived  its  name  from  India,  nor  have  afforded  us  the  proof,  in  the 
stripe  of  mummy-cloth,  of  the  early  commercial  intercourse  between  its  native  country  and  Egypt.  Neither 
would  sugar  have  been  arranged  by  the  Greeks  with  honeys,  nor  the  Indians  described  as  those  who  ‘  bibunt 
tenera  duiees  ab  arundine  succos,’  unless  they  had  had  the  cane-like  saccharum  as  a  plant  of  their  country. 
Neither  in  Persia  would  the  proverb  of  ‘  giving  an  Indian  answer,’  have  been  considered  equivalent  to  a  cut  with 
an  Indian  sword,  unless  the  Hindoos  had  possessed  the  ore  which  enabled  them  to  manufacture  their  far-famed 
wootz  steel ;  and  gunpowder  is  likely  to  have  been  invented  at  an  early  age  only  in  a  country  where  ‘  villanous 
saltpetre  ’  is  abundant. 

“  Besides  these,  India  possesses  an  immense  number,  both  of  animal  and  of  vegetable,  as  well  as  of  mineral 
substances,  well  fitted  for  arts  and  manufactures  of  every  kind  ;  and  the  country  has  often  been  described  as 
capable  of  producing,  within  its  own  limits,  almost  all  the  useful  products  of  every  other  quarter  of  the  globe. 

“  There  appear  only  two  available  methods  by  which  a  manufacturer  can  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
existence  of  foreign  products  likely  to  be  useful  in  his  business;  one  is,  by  the  collection  of  such  information  as 
is  obtainable  respecting  them,  and  arranging  it  according  to  the  most  prominent  properties  of  such  substances. 
When  these  are  so  arranged,  it  is  comparatively  easy  for  any  one  to  ascertain  whether  India,  or  any  other 
foreign  country,  contains  any  useful  or  ornamental  product  which  might  be  employed  instead  of,  and  be  cheaper 

than,  that  already  in  use.  .......  „  .  ,,  , , 

“  But  with  the  most  simple  arrangement  and  clearly-conveyed  information  the  manufacturer  generally  would 

feel  little  interest  about  unknown  natural  products  and  their  strange  names,  unless  he  had  an  opportunity  of 
seem-,-  and  of  personally  examining  them.  Then  a  glance  of  his  practised  eye,  or  the  slightest  handling  of  a 
new  substance  informs  him  whether  it  is  likely  to  be  of  use  for  his  purposes.  The  collection,  therefore,  ot  such 
substances,  and  arranging  them  also,  as  above,  according  to  their  properties,  is  the  only  method  ^calculated  at 

once 
trip 

benefit  to  such  countries  as  possess 

arm  quantities  at  a  cheap  rate,  it  a  demand  could  be  created  lor  them  ......  , 

iroduced  the  raw  material  and  manufactured  it  into  a  costly  article,  gold  and  su\ei  ha\e,  from 


nee  to  interest  the  public  and  to  give  such  confidence  to  the  manufacturer  as  to  induce  him  to  submit  them  to 
rial  Their  exhibition,  therefore,  is  calculated  not  only  to  be  of  great  use  to  the  manufacturer,  but  of  essential 
eneifit  to  such  countries  as  possess  many  little-known  products  possessed  of  valuable  properties,  and  procurable 


in 


the  ctrliest  times  been  required  to  purchase  this  combination  of  the  gifts  of  nature  with  the  crea  ions  of  art ; 
mt  mechanical  invention  has  deprived  the  Hindoos  of  many  of  the  advantages  of  the, r  position  and  they  have, 
ina  Treat  measure  lost  the  commerce  which  they  had  themselves  created,  especially  as  some  ol  their  products 
were  subieSed  to  discriminating  duties,  which  amounted  to  a  prohibition  on  import  into  this  country.  Hence 
K  foreign  commerce  has  not  advanced,  as  might  have  been  anticipated,  from  the  enjoyment  m  many  parts 
of  loim-continucd  peace.  But  fashion,  which  here  is  as  fickle  as  the  wind,  is  in  the  East  as  stead \  as  their 
monsoons  and  has  fortunately  preserved  some  of  their  manufactures  in  then-  pristine  excellence  and  winch,  in 
Sv  general  collection  of  manufactures,  would  enable  those  of  India  still  to  hold  a  conspicuous  place 

The  foreo'oino-  quotations,  from  the  observations  written  by  the  author  of  the  present  note  on  the  fust 
” ’  t  ti)P  summer  of  1849,  of  the  Great  Exhibition  ot  1851,  indicate  the  nature  of  the  contnbn- 

tions  which  were  likely  to  be  obtained  from  India,  if  measures  were  adopted  suitable'  to  (he  extent  and  natural 
riches  ofthe  distant  country  to  he  explored.  The  Court  of  Directors  ol  the  East  India  Company  was  one  of 
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the  earliest,  if  not  the  very  first,  of  the  public  bodies  ot  this  country  applied  to,  to  support  the  Exhibition  of 
the  Works  of  Industry  of  all  Nations.  Messrs.  Cole  and  Fuller,  in  their  Report  to  His  Royal  Highness  Prince 
Albert,  stated  that  “  The  Chairman  (the  late  Sir  A.  Calloway)  cordially  entered  into  the  proposal,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Mclvill,  Mr.  Peacock,  and  other  officers  of  the  India  House,  who  remarked  that  there  would  be  mutual 
advantages  of  great  importance  both  to  India  and  this  country;  to  India,  in  calling  forth  new  products  &c 
and  to  this  country  in  furnishing  suggestions,  Ac.,  and  new  materials  for  manufactures.”  The  Chairman 
shortly  afterwards  wrote:  “I  have  the  satisfaction  of  acquainting  you,  for  the  information  of  His  Roval 
Highness,  that  the  Court  expressed  their  entire  concurrence  in  the  views  which  1  then  suggested,  and  that 
they  will  be  prepared  to  give  their  cordial  co-operation  in  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  llis  Royal  Highness, by 
obtaining  from  India  such  specimens  of  the  products  and  manufactures  of  that  country  as  may  tend  to  illus¬ 
trate  its  resources,  and  add  to  the  interest  of  the  Great  National  Exhibition,  of  which  His  Royal  Highness  is 
the  patron.” 

The  author  of  the  presentnotice  was  desired  to  submit  his  views  on  the  mode  in  which  the  collection  should 
be  made,  as  well  as  to  prepare  lists  of  the  raw  products  and  manufactured  articles  which  it.  was  desirable 
should  be  sent  from  India.  As  there  was  no  time  to  be  lost,  from  the  great  distance  of  the  country,  and  the 
wide  expanse  between  its  several  provinces,  the  author  employed  himself  in  the  autumn  of  1849  in  preparin'* 
those  lists,  which  were  sent  to  India  by  the  mail  of  the  7th  of  January,  1850,  when  the  Court  called  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Indian  Government  to  the  occasion  when  “an  opportunity  will  he  afforded  for  the  latent  resources 
of  distant  provinces,  and  the  skill  of  the  least-known  artist,  to  compete  with  the  produce  of  the  most  favoured 
regions,  or  the  works  of  the  most  successful  genius. 

“  It  is  our  wish,  therefore,  that  the  objects  of  the  pro]  osed  Exhibition  should  he  made  known  as  generally 
as  possible  throughout  India,  and  that  our  several  Governments,  and  those  of  our  servants  whose  station  or 

pursuits  may  afford  the  opportunity  for  their  so  doing,  should  use  their  endeavours  in  order  to  the  formation 
of  such  of  the  raw  products  and  manufactures  of  India  as  may  not  only  he  interesting  in  a  scientific  j  oint  of 
view,  but  may  also  he  subservient  to  the  purposes  of  commerce  and  art. 

“  With  regard  to  raw  products,  we  would  refer  you  to  the  annexed  list  and  accompanying  observations, 
which  have  been  prepared,  under  our  directions,  by  Professor  Roylc  ;*  and  in  connexion  with  the  subject 
generally,  we  would  request  your  attention  to  the  letter  from  Mr.  Taylor,  formerly  of  your  medical  service  in 
India,  and  which  appears  to  us  to  contain  some  very  useful  suggestions.”  (This  referred  to  the  productions, 
both  raw  and  manufactured,  of  Dacca  and  the  neighbouring  districts.) 

This  despatch  and  lists  were  published  in  the  Government  Gazettes  of  the  three  Presidencies.  Translations 
of  these  documents  were  subsequently  ordered  to  be  made  and  printed  for  distribution  among  the  natives. 
The  Supreme  Government,  in  a  despatch  to  the  other  Governments,  dated  the  22nd  February  1850,  observe, 
“  That  the  object  which  the  Honourable  Court  have  in  view  will  he  most  effectually  obtained  by  entrusting  to 
the  supervision  of  the  several  Local  Governments  all  the  details  of  the  arrangements  which  it  may  1« 
necessary  to  make,  such  general  points  only  being  fixed  by  instructions  from  the  Supreme  Government  as 
may  insure  a  certain  degree  of  uniformity  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Local  Governments,”  Ac. 

“  The  general  plan  of  operations  which  has  suggested  itself  to  the  President  in  Council  is  the  establishment 
of  a  Central  Committee  at  the  seat  of  Local  Government,  and  the  appointment  of  as  many  subordinate  Com¬ 
mittees  in  different  parts  of  each  Presidency  as  may  appear  in  the  judgment  of  the  Local  Government  to  be 
called  for.”  (Individuals  of  different  classes  of  the  community,  natives  as  well  as  Europeans,  were  directed  to 
he  placed  on  those  Committees.) 

“  The  subordinate  Committees,  as  well  as  the  Central  Committees,  should  each  Ikj  furnished  with  a  copy  of 
the  Honourable  Court’s  despatch  and  its  enclosures. 

“The  subordinate  Committees  should  be  instructed  to  prepare,  with  all  practicable  expedition,  for  trans¬ 
mission  to  the  Central  Committees,  Reports  similar  to  that  furnished  by  Mr.  Taylor  in  the  district  of  Dacca, 
with  lists  of  articles  of  every  description  which  in  their  opinion  it  would  be  desirable  to  transmit  to  the 
Exhibition  from  the  circle  of  country  placed  within  the  range  of  their  Re]  ort. 

The  lists  prepared  by  the  different  Local  Committees  were  directed  to  he  sent  to  the  Central  Committee  of 
each  Presidency,  to  he  submitted  to  careful  revision  and  comparison,  and  to  be  embodied  into  one  general  list, 
to  he  transmitted  to  the  Government  of  India. 

“  The  lists  rendered  to  the  Supreme  Government  will  thus  comprise  all  the  articles  which  it  is  proposed  to 
forward  to  England  trom  the  whole  extent  of  territory  situated  within  the  limits  of  the  lour  Presidencies  of 
Bengal,  Agra,  Madras,  and  Bombay  ;  they  will  also  show  roughly  the  cost  of  procuring  the  articles;  and  the 
Supreme  Government  will  thus  he  able  to  form  some  definite  judgment  in  regard  to  the  expense  which  it  will 
bo  necessary  to  incur  in  this  undertaking.” 

But,  on  a  reference  from  the  Central  Committee,  the  more  elaborate  articles  of  manufacture,  requiring  time 
for  their  preparation,  were  at  once  ordered. 

The  Indian  Government,  moreover,  authorized  the  remission  of  export  duty  on  all  articles  that  might  he  sent 
by  private  individuals  to  the  Exhibition  under  certificate  of  the  General  Committee,  also  the  payment  of  the 
insurance  charge  on  all  articles  thus  sent ;  and,  in  the  event  of  the  goods  being  sold  in  England,  would  “  not 
desire  to  receive  from  the  owners  either  the  insurance  charge  or  the  amount  of  export  duty  remitted.” 

The  Government  also  concurred,  “with  the  Calcutta  Central  Committee,  in  considering  it  advisable  that  it 
should  be  made  generally  known,  that  any  premium  which  may  he  awarded  to  an  article  at  the  Exhibition 
will  he  given  to  the  party  from  whom  that  article  was  procured  by  the  Government.”  They  also  approved  ot 
a  notification  being  issued  to  that  effect. 

I  he  expanse  ot  territory  over  which  these  operations  were  to  he  carried  on  and  completed  in  the  course  ot  a 
lew  months,  in  order  to  give  time  tor  the  arrival  of  the  goods  by  sea  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  extends 
horn  Singapore  on  the  south  to  Lahore  on  the  north,  and  from  Assam  on  the  east  to  Aden  on  the  west.  1‘1C 


•  t  !  heS^n0Jlservatioils  ana  lists  have  bcen  republished  by  the  Author  in  his  work  on  the  Culture  and  Commerce  of  Cotton 

in  India,  18ol. 
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energy  of  the  Governments,  and  the  efficiency  with  which  the  several  Local  and  General  Committees  have  per¬ 
formed  their  respective  tasks,  are  self-evident,  from  the  extended  series  of  objects  displayed  in  the  Indian 
compartment  ol  the  Exhibition,  and  which  are  sufficiently  complete  to  give  a  good  general  idea  of  the  resources 


may  appear  to  be  entitled 

The  Central  Committee  at  Calcutta  was  presided  over  by  Sir  Lawrence  Teel,  with  Dr.  J.  M'Cleland  at 
Secretary.  The  following  Local  Committees  were  established  within  the  limits  of  the  Bengal  and  Ara  Pre 


sidcucies  : — 


Singapore  . 

Moalmein  . 

A  rrakan  . 

Ch  ittagong 
Assam  . 

Dacca  . 
Moorshediibad 
Cuttack 
Chota  Nayporc 
Patna  . 
Benares 
Allahabad  . 
Jtohilkmul 
Agra 
Delhi 

Meerut  .  . 


The  lion.  Lieut.-Colonel  Buttenvorth,  C.B., 
T.  Oxley,  M.D.,  Secretary. 

Major  A.  Bogle. 

Captain  A.  P.  Phayre. 

It.  Torrens,  Esq.,  C.S. 

Major  F.  Jenkins;  Captain  E.  A 
R.  II.  Mytton,  Esq.,  G.S. 
r”  Taylor,  Esq.,  C.S. ;  Lieut.  T. 


'1 


Rowlatt. 
P.  Lavard. 


.  F.  Gouldsbury,  Esq.,  C.S. 

.  J.  II.  Crawford,  Esq.,  C.S.  ;  Lieut.  Jas.  Emerson. 

.  G.  Gough,  Esq.,  C.S. ;  E.  Lushington,  Esq.,  C.S. 

.  E.  A.  Keade,  Esq.,  C.S. 

.  R.  Temple,  Esq.,  C.S. 

.  II.  Pidcock,  Esq.,  C.S. 

.  W.  II.  Tyler,  Esq.,  C.S. 

.  Sir  T.  Metcalfe,  Bart.,  C.S. 

.  C.  Gubbins,  Esq.,  C.S. 

A  Committee  was  further  established,  under  the  Board  of  Administration,  at  Lahore,  consisting  of  R.  Mont¬ 
gomery,  Esq.,  C.S.,  as  President ;  Major  M'Gregor  and  Mr.  II.  Cope  as  Members  ;  and  Lieut.  Tronson,  Secretary. 
Articles  from  the  Punjab  generally,  from  Lahore,  Loodianah,  Puttialla,  Saharrunj ore,  Jullimdur,  Kaugra, 
Cashmere,  and  Iluzara  were  obtained  by  this  Committee,  and  sent  down  the  Indus  to  Bombay,  whence  they 
were  brought,  via  the  Red  Sea  and  Mediterranean,  to  Southampton. 

Communications  were  also  sent  by  the  Government  of  India  to  the  different  native  Governments  of  Lucknow, 
Nepal,  Gwalior,  Nagpore,  Hyderabad,  &c.,  from  most  of  whom  contributions  have  been  received,  as  enume¬ 
rated  in  the  following  Catalogue;  and  to  the  Governor-General’s  Agent  in  Rajpootana. 

In  the  Bombay  Presidency  a  Central  Committee  was  established,  with  Sir  W.  Yardley  as  President,  Dr. 
Henry  Carter  as  Secretary,  and  Dr.  Gibson  as  Corresponding  Member. 

Local  Committees  were  established  in  Scinde  under  the  Commissioner,  R.  Pringle,  Esq.,  with  Captain 
Preedy  as  President  at  Kurrachee,  and  Sub-Committees  at  Hydrabad  and  Shikarpore. 


Aden . 

Ahmedabad  and  Kaira 
Burnt  and  Broach  .  . 

Tannah  and  Butnaglierry 
Candeish  . 
Ahmednuggar 
Poona  .  . 

Belgaum  . 

Shdapore  .  . 

Communications  were  also  sent  to  His 
/■war  through  EL  Lester,  Esq., 


Captain  S.  B.  Haines. 

C.  M.  Harrison,  Esq. ;  Assistant-Surgeon  Leeward. 

W.  C.  Andrews,  Esq.,  C.S. ;  A.  K.  Forbes,  Esq. 

J.  S.  Law,  Esq.,  C.S. ;  Dr.  Grierson. 

A.  Elpliinston,  Esq.,  C.S. 

R.  Spooner,  Esq.,  C.S. ;  Captain  Gaisford. 

Col.  Grant,  B.E. ;  J.  II.  Pearl,  Esq. 

II.  W.  Reeves,  Esq.,  C.S. ;  Capt.  Shortrede. 

J.  D.  Inverarity,  Esq.,  C.S. ;  R.  Hoskins,  Ekq. 

Highness  Mccr  Ali  Moo  rad,  llis  Highness  the  Rao  of  Cutch, 


to 


to  Baroda  through  Lieut.-Colonel  Outram,  and  to  Indore  and  Malwa 
generally  through  R.  A.  C.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  the  Resident  at  Indore;  Sattara  to  H.  B.  Frere,  Esq. ;  Kolaporo 
and  Sawrit  Warm,  Major  Jacob.  From  all  which  places  contributions  have  been  received.  ^ 

In  the  Madras  Presidency  the  Central  Committee  was  presided  over  by  \V .  A.  Arbuthnot,  Esq.,  with  Dr. 
Balfour  as  Secretary ;  and  Local  Committees  were  established  at  the  following  places: — 

Bellary ,  including  Cuddapah  and  Kurnool  .  Brigadier-General  Steel,  C.B. 

Canara  .  .  .' . T.  L.  Blane,  Esq. 

Coimbatore . E.  B.  Thomas,  Esq. 

Ganjum  and  Vizagapatam . Walter  Elliott,  Esq.,  C.S. 

Bajahmundry,  Quntoor,  and  Masulipatam  .  \\  alter  Elliott,  Esq.,  C  .S. 

Madura  and  Tinnivally . C.  R.  Baynes,  Esq. 

Trichinopoly  and  Salem . T.  E.  J.  Boileau,  Esq. 

Tanjore . d.  F.  Bishop,  Esq. 

Malabar . H.  Y.  Conolly,  Esq. 

Travancorc  and  Cochin . Major-General  Cullen. 

Mysore . The  Commissioner  oi  Mysore. 

The  Central  Committee  of  Madras  express  themselves  particularly  indebted  to  the i  exerti ions  of  Jj,c 
Local  Committee,  and  to  those  of  the  following  gentlemen J.  Rhodes,  Esq.,  Colonel  Tulloch,  C.B.,  C  aptam 
1?  Ti  Ocri  1  vip  T)  Mavew  ’Rail  0.  I*1.  Muzzy*  find  Ih*.  ^  light,  ,  .  .  , 

'The  Bombay  Government,  in  issuing  a  notification  on  the  subject,  dated  10th  April,  1850, 

“An  equally  favourable  occasion  is  not  likely  again  to  ofler  for  making  Europeans  acquainted  with  many  oi 
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;  Colonies  and 


the  productions  and  manufactures  of  India,  at  present  hut  little  known.  'I  lie  man  of  science,  the  merchant 
the  manufacturer,  and  the  artist  will  he  prompted  to  visit  the  Exhibition  ol  1851,  not  so  much  by  curiosity  as 
by  interest,  and  each  and  all  of  them  will  find  their  account  in  encouraging  a  demand  for  such  of  these  pro¬ 
ductions  as  may  prove  to  he  valuable  from  their  properties  or  likely  to  he  brought  into  request  by  their  in"o- 
nuity  or  the  delicacy  of  their  workmanship.” 

The  General  Committee  of  the  Presidencies  of  Calcutta  and  Bombay,  as  well  as  the  Local  Committee  of 
Singapore,  prepared  lists  of  the  articles  Sent,  arranged  according  to  the  classification  issued  by  the  Scientific 
Committees  appointed  by  the  Loyal  Commissioners  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1850.  The  Bombay  and  Singa¬ 
pore  Committees  have  sent  with  their  lists  observations  respecting  several  of  the  articles  sent.  The  Calcutta 
Committee  printed  their  list,  of  which  several  copies  were  received  and  many  have  been  distributed ;  hut 
unluckily,  a  series  of  numbers  differing  from  those  under  which  the  articles  were  sent  have  been  employed  in 
this  Catalogue.  The  Madras  Committee  have  printed  the  whole  of  the  Reports  received  from  their  Local' Com¬ 
mittees,  and  a  great  mass  of  valuable  information  for  future  use  has  thus  been  brought  together.  Extracts 
have  occasionally  been  made  from  these  several  documents;  but  the  following  Catalogue  was  prepared  from 
the  Invoices  as  they  arrived,  and  according  to  the  thirty  Classes  of  the  Head  Juries. 


Section  I. — It  AW  MATERIALS  AND  PRODUCE. 


Class  1. — Mineral  Products. 

[From  the  southern  portions  of  India  approaching  so 
near  to  the  Equator,  while  its  northern  provinces  arc 
nearly  in  the  latitude  of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  we 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  great  extent  of  Indian  territory, 
and  be  prepared  to  find  great  diversities  of  climate  and 
consequently  of  the  productions  of  every  kingdom  of 
nature,  from  the  long-extended  coasts,  washed  by  a 
tropical  ocean,  to  the  tops  of  the  several  ranges  of  moun¬ 
tains,  among  which,  as  among  those  of  the  world,  the 
Himalayas  stand  pre-eminent,  whether  we  consider  their 
extent  or  elevation,  their  diversity  of  climate,  or  of  pro¬ 
duction. 

As  the  form  and  slope  of  the  country,  the  direction  of 
the  rivers,  and  the  climate  of  the  different  parts,  depend 
in  a  great  measure  on  the  direction  and  elevation  of  the 
mountain  ranges,  as  well  as  the  soil  on  their  mineralogies! 
composition,  it  is  obvious  that  before  proceeding  to  their 
mineral  contents  or  to  other  subjects,  wc  should  first 
obtain  a  general  idea  of  tlie  number  and  position  of  the 
several  mountain  ranges  of  India,  and  this  may  be  conve¬ 
niently  done  by  taking  them,  as  they  naturally  form  sepa¬ 
rate  ranges  : — first  the  Western  and  secondly  the  Eastern 
Ghauts,  which  run  parallel  to  the  Malabar  and  Coromandel 
coasts ;  thirdly,  the  Yindhya  or  Central  zone  of  India, 
extending  all  across  the  continent  of  India,  from  Monghir 
and  Rajmahl,  on  the  Ganges,  to  the  hilly  tracts  of  Guzernt, 
on  the  West;  fourthly  the  Himalayas,  which  form  the 
great  north-eastern  boundary  of  India.— Eoyle.  Intro¬ 
duction  to  Himalayan  Botany. 

Few  minerals  or  ores  of  metals  have  been  sent  from  the 
Himalayan  mountains, though  these  abound  in  iron, copper, 
and  lead.  The  mines  have  only  been  worked  supcrficiallv, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  would  repay  any  great 
outlay.  Graphite  has  been  found  in  Kemaon,  and  traces 
of  lignite  in  the  tertiary  formation,  where  the  immense 
deposit  of  fossil  bones  have  been  discovered. 

From  the  extreme  eastern  and  western  points  of  the 
Central  zone,  that  is,  from  the  Saone  and  Kane  rivers  on 
one  side,  and  from  Cambay  on  the  other,  a  great  variety  of 
agates  and  cornelians  have  been  sent.  From  the  different 
States  which  intervene  between  the  ramifications  of  this 
range  and  the  great  desert  on  the  north-west  of  India,  wc 
have  ores  ol  metals  and  specimens  of  marbles,  with  works 
in  stone  and  marble.  Mines  of  copper  and  of  lead  occur 
in  these  regions,  and  iron  is  abundant.  The  only  large 
collection  of  minerals  which  lias  been  received  is  from  the 
Madras  1  residency,  in  which  the  variety  of  kaolins  are 


particularly  interesting.  These  are  likely  to  be  useful  in 
the  arts,  and  some  of  the  earths  as  colours. 

The  deposits  of  coal  stretch  across  India  from  east  to 
west,  that  is,  from  Assam  into  Silhct  and  Burdwun,  and 
along  the  course  of  the  Nerbuddn,  as  well  as  in  the 
western  district  of  Cuteh. 

From  the  Tennasserim  coast,  as  well  as  from  Borneo, 
oxide  of  tin  lias  been  sent,  as  well  assulplmret  of  antimony 
from  the  latter,  where  both  are  very  abundant.] 

1.  Metals  and  their  Ores. 

Indian  Iron  and  Steel  Company,  Bcypore ,  near 
Calicut,  Malabar,  and  at  Porto  Aar o,  near  Ctidda- 
lore,  Carnatic.  Office  in  London,  10a  Kitty's  Anns 
Yard,  Moorgate  Street  Producers,  Manufacturers, 
and  Importers. 

Specimens  of  the  ores  and  charcoal  used,  viz. : — 
Magnetic  oxide,  from  Salem  and  South  Arcot. 
Crystals  of  the  magnetic  ore. 

Ore  as  prepared  for  the  blast,  furnace. 

Argillaceous  iron-stone,  from  South  Arcot. 

Charcoal  used  in  the  manufacture. 

Specimens  of  the  pig  iron  from  the  blast  furnace. 

The  pig  iron  refined. 

Specimens  of  annealed  castings  made  from  the  pig,  viz.: 
Chain  5-lGths,  cast  entire  in  links. 

Flier  used  in  worsted  spinning,  hitherto  made  only 
of  wrought  iron. 

Springs  cast,  as  the  above,  from  the  pig  iron,  and 
drawn  down.  Onions’  patent. 

Specimens  of  the  wrought  iron : — 

Bars  fractured  to  show  the  fibre  and  colour. 
Specimens  worked  and  twisted  cold,  to  show  tenacity 
and  flexibility". 

The  iron  drawn  into  wire,  Nos.  7,  18,  22,  25,  30,  to 
show  ductility  and  tenacity. 

Specimens  in  screws,  horse  nails,  rollers,  axles,  gun- 
barrels,  &c. 

The  bar  iron  for  steel  purposes  : — 

Bar  steeL 

Cast  steel  ingot,  showing  its  colour  and  crystalliza¬ 
tion. 

Cast-steel  drawn  to  sizes,  and  fractured  to  show 
colour  and  temper. 

Specimens  of  files,  saws,  chisels,  gouges,  and  plane- 
irons. 

Table  knives  and  carvers. 

Razors,  scissors,  and  knives,  fine  cutlery. 

Sword  blades. 

[From  these  magnetic  ores  of  iron  the  “Wootz,”  or 
Indian  steel,  is  made  by  flic  natives;  also  malleable  iron 
by  the  direct  process.  The  ore  when  cleaned  from  t ho 
quartz  with  which  it  is  found  combined,  is  shown  by’ 
analysis  to  contain  72  percent,  of  iron  with  28  of  oxygen, 
and  traces  of  manganese  and  lime  without  any  other 
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admixture.  The  manufacture  of  Don  in  India  from  these 
ores  by  European  methods  was  established  by  this  Com¬ 
pany  some  years  ago,  and  their  produce  has  been  im¬ 
ported  to  a  considerable  extent  into  this  country,  but 
chiefly  in  the  shape  of  pig  iron  hitherto.  Charcoal  is 
exclusively  used  as  fuel  in  t lie  manufacture.] 

Specimens  of  chrome  ore  from  the  Company’s  mines  in 
the  Salem  districts. 

Samples  of  the  chromate  and  bichromate  of  potash 
manufactured  from  this  ore. 

Dr.  Andrew  lire  found  this  ore  to  be  30  per  cent, 
richer  in  colouring  matter  than  the  best  Baltimore  ore. 

Iron  ore  ;  cutties,  or  blooms  of  iron  ;  palms,  or  bars  of 
iron;  vuttoms,  or  pieces  of  cast  steel,  as  it  came  from 
the  clay  crucible ;  ollics,  or  bars,  drawn  out  from  clay 
crucibles;  small  bag  of  iron  beads  which  ooze  out  from 
the  blooms  in  the  blast  furnaces;  steel  made  from  the 
blooms  in  the  same  kind  of  blast  furnace,  and  used  in 
making  edged  tools — from  Salem. — F.  Or.  Fischer. 


R.  A.  C.  Hamilton,  Esq.,  Indore. 


1  Specimens  of  iron  ore,  iron,  and  the  wood  which  is 
used  in  smelting  it,  from  Indore. 

The  following  is  Mr.  Hamilton’s  account  of  the  process, 
with  a  section  of  the  furnace. 

“  The  furnace  (A)  in  which  the  ironstone  is  melted  is 
excavated  out  of  the  ground,  about  12  by  10  feet,  and  10 
feet  deep;  t he  furnace  is  made  of  clay,  plastered  with 
cow-dung  (heaped).  Double  (B)  bellows  are  fitted,  air¬ 
tight  at  the  bottom,  worked  by  a  man  sitting  between 
them.  At  the  bottom  of  the  furnace  is  an  earthen  sieve 
(C)  through  which  the  dirt  and  refuse  drop.  The  holes 
are  tilled  with  earth  at  first,  but  this  gives  way  as  the  iron 
melts  and  comes  down  ;  when  choked  the  holes  are 
opened  by  an  iron  poker  (D),  the  drops  and  dirt  fall 
to  (E).  The  fire  is  formed  of  caked  cow-dung  (F)  broken 
small,  charcoal  (G)  and  unjien  (1)  lchcir  (J)  wood.  The 
wood  is  put  on  the  top  part,  a  layer  (II),  ironstone 
broken  the  size  of  marbles  is  placed  about  one  inch  in 
thickness,  then  a  layer  of  cow-dung  (T)  and  charcoal,  and 
so  up  to  the  surface,  when  the  ironstone  is  piled  about  18 
inches,  and  covered  in  with  the  wood  cut  into  small  billets. 
After  four  hours’  incessant  plying  of  the  bellows,  the  furnace 
has  attained  a  heat  which  makes  the  first  layer  of  stone 
melt,  and  the  dross  fall  through ;  the  whole  mass  has 
become  gradually  heated,  and  as  it:  falls,  the  stone  on  the 
top  which  is  regularly  served  keeps  falling  into  the  furnace. 
In  this  way  the  furnace  is  plied  and  filled  for  12  hours, 
the  bellows  going  (lie  whole  time;  the  furnace  is  now  left 
to  cool,  and  according  to  the  season,  is  ready  to  open  in 
from  12  to  2 1  hours.” 

The  iron  will  amount  to  about  40  lbs.  weight,  20  seers, 
which  at  the  pit ,  including  digging  the  stone,  fire-wood, 
and  every  charge,  sells  so  that  the  profit  averages  one 
rupee  per  seer :  the  people  consequently  work  only  as 
their  wants  require,  and  not  regularly. 

Nothing  more  is  done  by  this  class  of  workmen :  the  iron 
is  sold  as  it  comes  out  of  the  furnace,  and  worked  up  by 
another  class. 

Iron  ore  and  iron,  from  Cutch. — Rao  of  Cut  eh.  Manu¬ 
facture  of  iron  in  dutch  : — “In  extracting  the  metal  in 
Cutch,  layers  of  very  small  pieces  are  disposed  alternately 
with  others  of  charcoal,  in  a  rude  open  furnace,  and 
exposed  to  the  blast  of  two  small  bellows  made  ot  sheep¬ 
skins.  The  metal  when  fused,  falls  into  a  hole  at  the 
bottom  of  the  furnace,  when  it  is  transferred  to  an  enclosed 
furnace,  and  subjected  to  similar  blasts  until  brought  to 
a  white  heat,  when  it  is  taken  out  and  beaten  into  a  bar. 
No  llux  of  any  kind  is  used.” — Captain  Grants  Geology 
of  Cuteli ,  page  293. 

Details  of  the  expenses  of  manufacturing  110 lbs.  of 
Don: — 

Carries. 


One  cart-load  of  material 
Miner  . 


Sfil 


Master  ...... 

Manager  of  charcoal 
Director  of  second  furnace 
Three  hammer-men 
Two  bellows-mcn  at  I  each 
Four  hello ws-men  of  £  each  . 

A  breaker  of  the  material  for  each  cart-load 
Cart  of  charcoal  .... 

Second  smelting  charcoal 
Tax  for  five  maunds  or  140th,  (a  day’s 
produce)  ..... 

Sundries  for  beggars,  hire  of  bellows,  Ax- 
Tobacco  for  men  .... 


Corries. 

H 
i 
H 
21 
1 
3 


8 

3 


2.V 


Total  32  or  16s. 

“  1  his  is  the  cost  of  one  day’s  produce,  or  five  maunds, 
at  40  seers  a  maund,  one  seer-weight,  40  piece-weight. 

“A  cart-load  ol  mineral, after  18  hours’  smelting  in  (ho 
open  furnace,  yields  10  maunds  (280  lbs.)  of  pig  iron,  and 
that  again  yields  5  maunds  (140 lbs.)  after 9 hours’  smelt¬ 
ing  in  the  closed  furnace.” 

Ironstone,  Soane  River. 

Iron  ore  bisulphuret  embedded  in  stone,  from  Cud- 
dapah. 

Iron  ores,  magnetic,  from  Yizagapatam. 

Iron  ore  and  two  pieces  iron,  from  Mugraonec  Mine, 
G  walior. — Malm  Rajali  Rao  Scindiah. 

Iron  ore  and  two  pieces  iron,  Dhooab  "Mine. 

Iron,  smelted,  and  iron  ores  ;  ferruginous  concretions, 
from  Teroo,  in  Assam. — Capt.  Brodie. 

Tron  ore  and  smelted  iron,  from  Shnhabad. — Rajah  of 
Kotah. 

Iron  ores,  from  Talagaon. 

Iron  ore  and  unwrought  iron,  from  Ilazareebagh. 

Iron,  from  Chota  Nagpore. 

Iron  ore,  from  Cossya  Hills.  Iron  sand,  from  Assam. 

Bag  of  iron  ore  and  iron,  from  Nepal. 

Iron,  from  Banglee  Mines,  Bombay. 

Iron  ore,  from  Ulwar. — Rajah  of  IT  war. 

Iron  ore,  from  newly -discovered  mines  in  Beerbhoom. 

Iron  and  steel  in  different  stages,  from  Salem,  Ac. 

Flat  iron  specimens  ;  half-roasted  iron  ;  lump,  crude, 
and  raw  iron  ;  and  Don  smelted,  from  Cossya  Hills. 

Iron  ore,  from  the  Tennasserim  provinces.  There  is  a 
large  variety  of  iron  ore  in  these  provinces,  some  of  which 
is  very  rich  in  metal,  especially  in  the  Tavoy  District. 
Near  the  river-side,  about  three  miles  from  (he  town  of 
Tavoy,  is  a  hill  which,  according  to  the  local  authorities, 
appears  to  consist  almost  wholly  of  magnetic  oxide  of 
iron.  Common  iron  pyrites  is  also  very  abundant  in  the 
provinces. 

Manganese,  from  the  Mergui  District,  in  the  Tennas¬ 
serim  provinces,  where  large  quantities  exist.  It  is  not 
made  use  of  by  natives. 

Antimony  sulphuret,  from  Tennasserim  and  Madras. 

Smelted  antimony,  from  Borneo. 

Pyrites,  from  Cuddapah. 

Copper  ore  from  Ulwar  and  Beerbhoom. 

Copper  ore,  from  Bellary. 

Copper  ore,  from  Dhumuara. 

Copper  ore,  from  Tennasserim  and  Nepal. 

Lead  of  superior  quality,  from  book  poor.  ^ 

Lead  ores  and  lead,  from  Tennasserim  and  Nepal. 

Lead  ores,  from  Bhoondie  and  Beerbhoom. 

Lead  ore,  supposed,  from  Singapore. 

Tin  ore,  from  Tennasserim  and  Malacca. 

Tin,  from  Malay  Peninsula,  Ac.  . 

Tin,  oxide  of,  from  near  Mergui  m  the  province  of 

Tennasserim. 

Chromate  of  iron,  from  Salem. 

Cinnabar,  and  in  its  original  state.  Hus  is  said  to  be 
superior,  as  obtained  from  Surat,  to  the  China  vermilion, 
but  none  lias  been  supplied.  Orpbnent,  from  Nepal. 

Gold  dust,  from  Singapore  and  Nepal. 

Gold-washers’  sand,  from  Assam.— Major  Hannay. 

Silver  box  of  gold-dust,  villages  of  Kapoo  and  Nelam- 
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boor  —  from  Ernaad  Talook,  Calicut,  and  Wynaad, 
Malabar. 

Bell  metal,  from  B diary  and  from  Rajah  of  Kota. 

Pewter,  from  Nepal. 

2.  Non-Metal  lie  Mineral  Products. 

Moss  agates,  from  Nerbudda,  Soane,  and  Kane  Rivers. 

Species  of  agate,  from  Soane  River,  Kune,  and  Ner- 
budda. 

Calecdony,  from  Soane  River. 

"White  agate,  from  Saugnr. 

Pebbles,  from  Soane  Hirer. 

Agates,  from  Almiedabad. 

Bloodstones,  from  Kane  River,  &e. 

Chitta  liindnce,  piebald  or  spotted,  from  Jubbulpore. 

Grass  stone,  from  Retool  River. 

- ?  Bincole  in  Saugur. 

Lapis  lazuli,  locality  unknown. 

- ?  Kane  River. 

Carnelian,  from  Knmaek. 

- ?  from  Soane  River. 

- ?  sort  of  gold  stone,  locality  Tiot  known. 

Carnelians  and  onyx,  from  Alunedabad. 

Jasper  and  marble,  from  Bengal. 

Strings  of  Nimluck  beads;  plain  and  diamond-cut 
carnelian  ;  greenstone  and  mother-of-pearl  beads  ;  mother- 
of-pearl  buckle ;  black  stone  carring  drops ;  large  and 
small  pieces  of  crystal ;  carnelians  for  brooches ;  stones 
for  Hasps ;  bloodstones ;  gowries ;  large  and  small 
amethysts;  large  and  small  emeralds ;  rajawahs  ;  assorted 
stones;  ferozahs;  sapphires;  cat’s-cyes ;  garnets;  roma- 
rooks  ;  salamin-stone ;  blue-stone;  turquoises.  Purchased 
from  native  lapidaries  of  Calcutta. 

Agates,  &c.  from  Cambay.  The  following  account  has 
been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Augustus  Summers,  senior  apothe¬ 
cary,  Cambay : — 

Articles  wrought  bg  the  Cambay  Lapidaries. — (For  sale 
to  the  gentry  passing  through  Cambay,  and  sent 
to  Bombay  for  the  English,  Calcutta,  and  other 
markets.) 

The  whole  of  the  agates,  bloodstones,  and  cornelians  arc 
mnde  use  of,  and  worked  into  models  of  cannon  with  car¬ 
riage  and  appurtenances  complete ;  slabs  for  boxes  ;  sets 
of  variety  of  slabs,  twenty  in  number,  to  form  a  square 
table  ;  cups  and  saucers  ;  chessmen  ;  flower-vases  ;  pen 
rack,  card  and  letter  rack;  watch-stands;  inkstands; 
knife-handles;  rulers,  paper-cutters,  paper-weights,  pen¬ 
holders  ;  sets  of  necklaces  ;  bracelets  and  brooches  of 
variety  of  patterns ;  crooked  needles ;  silk-winders ; 
marbles  ;  braces  and  shirt-studs  ;  seals  ;  also  rough  speci¬ 
mens  of  stone  having  one  side  polished. 

Articles  prepared  for  the  China  Market. 

Articles  wrought  for  China  comprise  only  two  kinds, 
and  are  made  up  entirely  of  cornelian — first,  the  oval  and 
square  flat  stones  resembling  watch-seals,  large  and  small, 
named  monzligool,  worn  as  armlets  and  dress  ornaments ; 
the  other  variety  is  the  beads  named  here  dholl,  each 
necklace  containing  fifty  beads,  these  are  all  plain, 
polished,  and  round.  Vast  quantities  of  the  above  are 
annually  exported  from  this  in  chests  to  Bombay,  for 
China;  the  extent  of  valuation  is  from  50,000  to  00,000 
rupees  annually. 

Articles  for  l he  Modea,  Ttjedda ,  and  Mecca  Markets. 

The  descriptions  of  stone  employed  are  the  veined  agate 
from  Rhanpore,  cornelians  from  Ruttonpore,  the  cat’s- 
eye,  and  the  jet  or  obsidian  ;  these  are  worked  into  large 
quantities  of  rings,  both  plain  and  ornamented;  ring- 
stones,  wristlets,  armlets,  and  necklaces,  embracing  the 
following  variety : — 

Necklaces — Bey  loodar  dholl,  cut  heads ;  gooerudar 
dholl,  diamond  cut  beads;  badami  arr,  almond-shaped 
necklace;  khauttce,  oblong  flat  necklace;  chawnelec, 
spear-shaped  ;  madulyah,  jawitch  or  jalvwiz,  composed  of 
three  stones  ;  sadah  khauta,  plain  round  beads,  used  as  a 
necklace  and  rosary. 


[Colonies  and 


Armlets  and  wristlets.— Mootea  madalynh,  composed 
of  two  stones,  worn  ns  a  wristlet;  pytah,  a  wrfgtlet 
composed  ot  seven  round  flat  stones  ;  pouehea,  a  wristlet 
composed  of  several  Hat  stones;  byjootnh,  an  armlet 
of  one  stone  cut  in  different  fanciful  devices;  turn  ghool 
single  stones  in  shape  of  large  flat  seals. 

Rings.— Rings  are  mnde  of  cornelians,  of  various  de¬ 
vices,  named  imgotee,  and  riny ;  stones  for  setting,  called 
meggeenia,  are  made  of  cornelian  and  the  caPs-cye? 

The  articles  for  the  Djedda  and  Mocha  markets  are 
packed  up  in  chests,  also  in  bales,  with  the  cloths,  and 
exported  to  Bombay  and  Veraval  Bunder,  near  Diea 
whence  they  are  transhipped  to  their  destination,  and 
from  thence  they  find  their  way  into  Arabia,  Persia 
Scindh,  and  Afghanistan,  the  merchants  realising  large 
profits  by  the  sales  effected. 

Mode  of  Manipulation,  or  Process  by  which  the  different 
Articles  are  Wrought. 

Beads. — The  following  is  the  process  of  making  heads; 
— the  stones  are  first  broken  into  pieces  of  the  size  de¬ 
sired  ;  an  iron  spoke,  named  Khoralia,  is  driven  in  the 
ground  in  an  inclined  direction  with  one  point  upwards; 
the  stones  are  placed  on  this  point,  and  chipped  with  a 
hammer  made  of  iron  till  rounded;  it  is  then  passed  on 
to  the  polisher,  who  fixes  a  number  of  equal  size  in  a  pair 
of  wooden  or  bamboo  clams,  and  rubs  them  on  a  course 
and  hard  polishing-stone  called  Dliolin.  They  are  then 
transferred  to  another  man,  who,  securing  them  in 
wooden  clams,  rubs  them  against  a  ground  polishing- 
board,  named  patty  mar,  on  which  is  smeared  a  composi¬ 
tion  of  emery  and  lac,  turning  the  beads  round  so  that 
every  part  of  the  surface  may  assume  a  globular  form  and 
become  polished.  The  final  polish  is  given  by  the  beads 
so  prepared  being  put  from  one  to  several  thousands  into 
a  stout  leather  bag  about  2  feet  in  length,  and  from  10  to 
12  inches  in  diameter,  with  some  emery  dust  and  a  very 
fine  powder  named  warn-,  which  is  the  sediment  of  the 
cornelians  deposited  in  the  earthen  dish,  partially  filled 
with  water,  during  the  process  of  drilling  holes  in  the 
beads,  which  is  always  collected  and  dried.  The  mouth  of 
the  bag  is  tied  up,  and  a  fiat  leather  thong  or  tape  is 
passed  round  its  centre,  and  the  bag  is  rolled  towards 
each  other  by  two  men,  seated  at  opposite  ends  of  a  room, 
from  ten  to  fifteen  days  :  the  leather  bag  is  kept  moistened 
with  water.  When  "the  beads  have  taken  a  bright  polish, 
they  are  passed  on  to  the  people  who  bore  the  holes, 
which  is  effected  by  means  of  a  steel  drill  tipped  with  a 
small  diamond,  during  which  process  the  spot  is  fed  with 
water,  drop  by  drop,  passed  through  a  thin  narrow  reed 
or  metallic  tube. 

The  cut  beads  are  passed  from  the  rough  polishing- 
stone  to  the  lapidary  polishing  and  cutting-plate,  and 
lastly  the  holes  are  drilled. 

Knife  handles. — These  undergo  exactly  the  same  pro¬ 
cess  as  the  cut  beads,  adapting  the  shape  to  any  pattern. 

Cups  and  saucers,  and  any  other  hollow  articles,  are 
wrought  according  to  the  required  external  shape  on  the 
steel  spike,  and  a  rough  polish  given  on  the  rough  polish¬ 
ing  stones  :  the  cavity  is  formed  by  the  diamond-tipped 
drill  to  the  depth  of  one-fourth  ot  an  inch  all  over  (lie 
space  until  it  exhibits  an  honey-combed  surface — the 
prominent  places  round  the  holes  are  then  chipped  away; 
and  this  process  is  repeated  until  the  depth  and  form 
desired  is  obtained,  they  are  then  polished  upon  prepared 
moulds  of  convex  formation,  and  of  the  same  composition 
as  the  polishing  plates  which  are  attached  to  the  turning- 
wheel. 

Cannon. — The  bore  of  the  cannon  is  effected  by  a  drill 
with  two  diamonds  to  t lie  depth  required,  afterwards  live 
others  in  succession,  of  proportionate  increase  in  t  he 
axes,  are.  substituted,  each  having  an  increase  in  number 
of  diamonds  placed  circlewise,  1 1  io  last  encircling  as  many 
as  twelve  diamonds. 

Slabs,  Paper-cutters.-  Paper-weights,  &c.,  are  cut  by 
means  of  a  toothless  saw  made  of  iron,  fixed  to  a  light 
wooden  frame,  and  the  cut  is  fed  with  emery  dust  and 
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water.  When  tlic  stone  is  small  the  saw  is  worked  In¬ 
die  man,  when  large  by  two  men.  The  stone  to  be 
operated  upon  is  attached  to  a  large  wooden  frame  which 
is  itself  a  fixture  partly  in  the  ground.  The  cement  con¬ 
sists  of  a  coarse  description  of  beeswax  with  the  fine 
fibres  of  new  cloth,  by  means  of  which  the  stones  arc 
firmly  attached  to  the  wooden  framework.  Several  men 
in  a  row  are  at  the  same  time  employed  cutting  through 
different  pieces  of  stone. 

Preparation  of  Polishing  Plates  or  Dishes. 

The  plates  or  dishes  are  made  of  emery  (named  korunge 
and  samadah),  a  species  of  corundum  of  greyish-black 
colour,  glistening  lustre,  and  granular  concretion.  Its 
fine  powder  is  obtained  by  trituration  and  levigation : 
this,  mixed  with  the  seed-lac,  forms  the  circular  polishing 
plates,  two  in  number.  The  first,  or  coarse-grained,  is 
made  in  the  proportion  of  three  parts  of  ground  emery  to 
one  of  lac  ;  the  second,  or  finer,  is  made  of  two  and  a  half 
pounds  of  finely-levigated  emery  to  one  seer  of  lac;  a 
third,  or  finest  polishing  dish,  is  composed  of  warry  and 
lac  in  equal  proportion.  Warry  is  1  lie  sedimentary  de¬ 
posit  of  cornelian  in  an  earthen  dish  during  the  polishing 


process.  A  copper  dish  is  occasionally  used  for  very  hard 
stone,  such  as  the  Ceylon  and  other  precious  stones,  and  a 
wooden  dish,  made  of  deal  or  other  fine-grained  wood,  is 
employed  for  polishing  t  lie  softer  description  of  stone. 

The  following  description  of  the  lapidary  wheel  is 
copied  from  the  “Bombay  Times  — 

“Native  Lapidary  W  heel. — The  wheel  consists  of  a 
strong  wooden  platform,  1G  inches  by  6,  and  3  inches 
thick.  In  this  arc  two  strong  wooden  uprights ;  between 
these  is  a  wooden  roller,  8  inches  long  and  3  in  diameter, 
fastened  into  ahead  at  the  one  end:  this  works  on  an  iron 
spindle  or  axle  at  each  end.  On  the  one  end  the  axle  is 
screwed  and  fitted  with  a  nut,  by  which  the  cutting  or 
grinding  wheel  can  be  made  fast.  The  lap-wheels  consist 
of  two  circular  discs  or  cakes  of  lac  with  ground  korund, 
coarse  or  fine  according  to  the  work  ;  of  a  copper  disc  for 
polishing  the  very  hard,  and  a  wooden  one  for  finishing 
the  work  of  the  softer,  description  of  stone.  These  are 
spun  backwards  and  forwards  by  a  bow,  the  string  of 
which  passes  round  the  roller.  The  lapidary  sits  on  his 
hams,  steadying  the  wheel  with  his  foot,  and  holding  on 
the  stone  with  his  left  hand  while  he  works  the  bow  with 
his  right.” 


List  of  various  Agates,  Cornelians,  &e.,  wrought  upon  by  the  Lapidaries  at  Cambay. — 11th  June  1S50. 


Description  of  Stone. 


Jasper ,  Heliotrope ,  or  Bloodstone. 

-Abeautifully-variegated  stone 
ofgreenish  basis.  Thegrecnwith 
flamed  streaks,  or  red  spotted 
delineations,  is  named  by  the 
lapidary  ZuelaChantadur;  those 
more  variegated  with  green,  red, 
and  yellow  tints,  is  named  Put- 
tolia.  It  occurs  in  massive  lay¬ 
ers,  is  hard,  with  a  dull  fracture, 
and  takes  a  high  polish. 

Mossagatc.  Named  by  the  lapi¬ 
dary  Sowa  Baju.  This  isa  beau¬ 
tiful  species  of  agate,  of  a  very 
clear  or  clouded  crystalline  ba¬ 
sis,  with  impressions  of  the  dark- 
green  moss,  or  green  and  red¬ 
dish-brown  moss  delineations. 
Found  in  massive  layers,  often 
cracked  in  various  ways,  It  is 
hard,  and  receives  a  fine  polish. 

Agate.  Common.  A  mineral  whose 
basis  is  calcedony,  blended  with 
quartz  and  cornelian.  The  white 
or  semi-transparent  is  named 
Dholu,  and  cloudy  and  streaked 
.lamina.  It  is  generally  greyish- 
white,  of  different  shades.  It  is 
pretty  hard,  brittle,  and  massive, 
and  receives  a  high  polish. 

Agate ,  Kapperwauge.  —This  is  a 
beautiful  species  of  agate,  some 
having  the  impression  of  mine¬ 
ralized  plants  delicately  pre¬ 
served  with  a  clear  semi-trans¬ 
parent  basis,  and  is  named  Bar- 
riah ;  others  of  variegated  shades 
of  colour,  with  landscape  or  other 
delineations,  named  Aggeah, 
ltut tea,  &c.  It  occurs  in  pebbles, 
or  rolled  masses,  is  hard,  and 
receives  a  high  degree  of  polish. 

Agate.  Veined.  Named  by  the  lapi¬ 
dary  Dorador,ofdiflerent  shades 
of  white  with  dark  streaks,  or  a 
dark  ground  with  white  thready 

streaks, assuming  different  forms. 

It  occurs  imbedded  in  clayey 
soil,  is  hard,  and  takes  a  very 
high  polish. 

Chocolate-stone.-  Assuming  its  co¬ 
lour,  ns  the  name  implies;  is 
named  Katiali,  of  a  brownish- 
earthy  basis,  not  very  hard,  of  a 
dull  fracture,  and  does  not  take 
a  high  polish. 


Where  Procured. 

1  Quarticd  or  how  Procured  ; 
size  and  formation. 

Remarks. 

Near  (lie  village  of  Tun- 
karia,  in  the  territoryof 
the Moorvi  Kajali. about 
12  miles  north  of  Knj- 
cote. 

Found  on  the  hills  named 
Bungaud, below  the  hill 
under  the  strata  of  soil, 
in  massive  layers  from 
.]  lb.  to40  lbs.  in  weight. 

For  permission  to  collect  the 
stone,  8  annas  per  maund  (40 
lbs.)  is  paid  to  the  Rajah,  and 
2  annas  per  each  bullock-load 
for  passing  through  his  terri¬ 
tory,  and  4)  rupees  bullock- 
hire  to  Cambay.  A  bullock¬ 
load  contains  3  maunds,  on 
which  a  town  duty  of  8  annas 
is  levied  at  Cambay. 

Near  the  village  of  Tun- 
karia,  in  the  territory 
of  tlic  Moorvi  Kajali, 
and  at  Bood  Kotcn, 
about  S  miles  from  Tun- 
karia. 

1 1  occurs  in  the  plai  n  abou  t 
2  feet  mule r  the  surface 
of  soil,  in  massive  lay¬ 
ers,  cracked,  and  n  eigh¬ 
ing  from  i  lb.  to  30  or 
40  lbs. 

Ditto  ditto. 

Near  the  village  of  Ma- 
hidporc,  3  miles  from 
Tunkaria,  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Kajali  ot 
Moorvi. 

Itoccurs  in  the  plain,  near 
the  surface  of  soil,  in 
massive  blocks,  the 
most  perfect  not  ex¬ 
ceeding  5  lbs.;  the  in¬ 
ferior  quality  and 
cracked,  as  high  as  00 
lbs.  in  weight. 

Ditto  ditto. 

At  Kapperwauge,  in  the 
Kairazilla,  and  in  the 
bed  of  the  river  Mil- 
gain,  between  the  vil¬ 
lage  of  Amliaia,  and 
Named  wall,  about  15 
miles  from  Kapper¬ 
wauge. 

It  occurs  on  the  banks 
and  in  the  beds  of 
rivers,  in  rolled  balls  of 
spheroidal  reneifonn, 
and  amygdaloidal  fig¬ 
ures,  from  £  lb.  to  10 
lbs.  in  weight. 

The  Blieels  search  for  the  stones 
and  sell  them  to  a  Borah  at 
Mandwah,  from  whom  the 
lapidaries  purchase  at  from 

3  to  12  rupees  per  maund, 
according  to  quality.  It  is 
carted  or  brought  on  donkeys 
to  Cambay.  Ten  maunds  of 
the  stone  is  valued  at  1(M)  ru¬ 
pees,  on  which  a  duty  of  4Jj 
rupees  is  charged  here. 

At  Khanpore  ami  adja¬ 
cent  villages,  named 
Darpecpla  and  N  ma¬ 
nia,  in  the  Ahmedabad 
zilia,  near  Dandookee. 

Found  imbedded  under 
the  upper  strata  of  soil, 
in  pebbles  of  various 
shapes,  not  exceeding 
i  lb.  in  weight. 

A  fee  of  2  rupees  per  cart-load 
is  paid  to  tlic  Government  on 
the  entries,  and  the  stones  arc 
carted  to  Cambay.  The  cart¬ 
load  is  40  maunds,  which  pays 
a  town  duty  of  2  rupees  here. 

At  Khanpore,  near  Dan¬ 
dookee.  and  at  femka- 
ria,  in  the  territory  of 
the  Moorvi  Kajali. 

It,  occurs  on  the  surface, 
and  imbedded  a  few  feet 
under  thesoil,  in  masses 
from  1  to  8  lbs.  in 
weight. 

Brought  from  Tunkaria  on  bul¬ 
locks  at  rale  of  4,j  rupees  per 
load,  and  in  carts  from  Klian- 
pore,  15  rupees  hire  for  cart¬ 
load,  besides  the  Government 
fee  of  2  rupees  per  cart-load. 
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Description  of  Stone. 


Where  Procured. 


Quarried  or  liow  Procured  ; 
Size  and  Formation. 


Remarks. 


Crystal. — X  anted  Phuttnesat :  clear 
transparent  stone,  resembling 
glass  in  appearance, anti  receives 
a  high  polish. 

Variegated  Ston?. — Named  by  the 
lapidary  Mimarian :  of  a  liver- 
brown  earthy  basis,  with  yellow¬ 
ish  impressions  of  shells  and 
annelida  (?),  having  a  pretty 
marble  appearance,  but  docs  not 
receive  a  good  polish. 

Lapis  Lazuli ,  or  the  Azure  Stone. 

— Named  here  Rajahwarnul :  of 
a  deep  blue  colour  and  soft 
earthy  basis,  with  sprinkling  of 
silver  or  gold  in  spots.  May  j 
be  known  by  its  beautiful  indigo 
blue  colour.  It  is  soft,  and  does 
not  receive  a  high  polish. 

Jet  Stone  (Obsidian). — Namedhere  Imported  here  from  Bom- 
Kulla:  further  resembling  glass  bay. 
in  fracture,  not  very  heavy,  and 
takes  a  high  polish. 

J Hue  Stoiie  (Perosa). —  Assuming  Imported  here  from  Bom* 


At  Tunkaria,  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Rajah  of 
Moorvi. 

At  Dhokeewarra.  in  the 
Runn,  about  60  miles 
north  of  Dcesa. 


Imported  here  from  Bom- 
1  bay.  Brought  from 
Persia  and  Bucharia. 


various  shades  of  blue.  This  is 
a  composition  resembling  glass, 
soft,  and  takes  a  good  polish. 
It  resembles  the  true  perosa 
(turquoise)  wl  i  en  highly  pol  ished. 

Cornelian,  is  named  Gliarr  in  the 
original  state.  They  are  cloudy, 
of  various  shades  of  brown,  and 
others  of  different  tints  of  yel¬ 
low  in  the  natural  state.  After 
exposure  to  the  sun  and  baking, 
these  assume  other  tints,  as 
follows:  light  brown  becomes 
white,  dholu,  pale  yellow,  rose 
colour, gulabi, deep  yellow.  Red 
or  lull,  a  mixture  of  cloudy 
brown  and  yellow,  becomes 
white  and  red,  named  Rbluckee: 
another  shade  of  yellow  turns 


bay.  Is  said  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  in  China. 


onyx,  or  dark-coloured  cornelian 
with  white  veins,  or  a  greyish- 
white  ground  with  dark  veins, 
assuming  various  figures,  re¬ 
ceives  a  high  degree  of  polish, 
and  is  much  prized  in  the 
Djeddce  market.  The  true  onyx, 
or  sala  main,  is  brought  here  by 
Mahommedan  mendicants,  in 
ready-made  strings  of  beads. 


Abbas  bills,  or  at  their 
base,  or  in  the  bed  of 
the  river  formed  by  the 
monsoon  streams  be¬ 
tween  the  hills. 


Occurs  in  masses  under  Pays  the  same  duty  as  the  other 

the  surface  of  soil,  from  stones  in  theKojkhofAIoorvi’i 

1  to  20  lbs.  in  weight.  territory. 

Found  in  large  masses  on  Carted  to  Cambay, 
the  hill,  anil  dug  up  in 
large  blocks  at  its  base. 


Said  to  be  found  in  round¬ 
ed  balls  in  the  bed  of 
rivers. 


It  occurs  on  the  hills  at 
Bassorab  and  at  Aden, 
in  large  blocks. 

Brought  from  China  in 
flat  pieces,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  \  lb.  in  weight. 


At  the  base  of  the  hills 
of  Bowa  Abbas  and 
Kajpeeplce.  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  the  Naudodc 
Rajah,  who  is  tributary 
to  his  Highness  the  Ga- 
ickwar.  The  Xaudode 
Rajah  farms  the  quar¬ 
ries  to  native  contrac¬ 
tors.  who  pay  annually 
from  2,000  to  2.500  ru¬ 
pees  to  the  Rajah  for 
the  sole  privilege  of  col¬ 
lecting  the  stones. 

pinkish-purple,  named  Nnfur- 

mani ;  and  brown  becomes  a  darker  shade,  named  Emni. 
The  above  are  quarried  in  large  quantities,  and  undergo 
the  process  of  baking;  they  receive  a  high  polish,  and  are 
wrought  into  fiat  and  round  necklaces,  bracelets,  armlets, 
atones  for  seals,  chessmen,  marbles,  studs,  rings,  &c.  The 
other  stones  found  in  the  neighbourhood  or  on  the  hills, 
and  subjected  to  the  heating  process,  arc  as  follows:  - 
Morn,  or  Boiva  Gorce. — A  species  of  On  the  Bowa  Gore  and 


Quarried  or  dug  up  from 
near  the  base  of  the  hill 
in  various  shapes:  the 
pebbles  are  imbedded 
in  a  soft  yellow  soil,  or 
in  bluish-grey  clay,  of 
size  varying  from  a 
small  pebble  to  1  lb.  in 
weight,  and  are  chiefly 
of  uneven  form  and 
surface. 


Mora  is  found  on  or  at  the 
base  of  the  hills,  in 
pebbles  not  exceeding 
1  lb.  in  weight. 


The 


Bel  ween  the  Bowa  Gore  and 
Bowa  Vbbas  hills  on  the  plain 
are  small  mounds,  from  whence 
the  stones  are  quarried  by  the 
Bh eels  of  the  district;  they  ex¬ 
cavate  to  some  depth,  form¬ 
ing  galleries  in  a  horizontal  di¬ 
rection  about  five  feet  in  height 
and  four  broad  ;  they  nre 
obliged  to  use  a  lamp,  and  work 
in  pairs,  one  employed  wiih  the 
pickaxe  in  the  quarry,  the 
other  at  the  entrance,  who  ex¬ 
amines  the  stones  by  chipping 
oft*  a  piece,  retaining  the  good 
and  rejecting  the  lmd  on  the 
spot :  when  a  larger  number  of 
men  are  employed,  thegallerics 
are  extended  in  different  direc¬ 
tions,  with  air  passages.  The 
two  men,  in  8  or  10  hours,  ob¬ 
tain  from  10  to  40  lbs.,  which 
is  brought  in  rise  village  of  Uut- 
tonpore,  by  the  contractor  or 
his  people.  A  quantity  is  thus 
procured  in  the  fields;  after 
which  many  generally  dig  a 
trench  round  a  field  two  feet 
in  depth  and  three  in  breadth. 
In  this  fires  of  goats’  and  cow 
dung  are  set  up,  and  the  stones 
in  earthen  pots,  in  single  rows, 
nre  placed  in  the  trench;  the 
fire  is  kept  up  from  sunset  to 
contractor  attends  to  the  heating 


sunrise,  when  the  chatties  are  removed  and  the  stones  piled  away, 
process ;  the  stones  arc  once  a-ycar  carted  to  Nemodra,  and  conveyed  in  canoes  down  the  river  to  Brooch, 
whence  they  arejirought  in  boats  to  Cambay.  Each  bag  of  2."  mounds  pays  a  duty  of  1  j  rupees  to  the  British 

duty  at  Cambay.  The  stones  are  sold  to  heads 
rupees 


wnencc  mey  are  Drought  in  boats  to  Cambnv.  Each  bag  of  2 
Government  at  Brouch,  in  addition  to  the  import  and  export 
of  the  lapidary  manufactories.  The  town  import  duty  is  l  j  ri 
•suindar.  The  prin-  Found  on  the  Bowa  Gore  It  occurs  in 


Cat' s-eye,  Chesumdar 
cipal  colour  is  grey,  presenting 
many  varieties  usually  translu¬ 
cent.  It  is  hard,  bears  tiie  im¬ 
pression  of  a  cat’s  or  bird’s  eye 
more  or  less  perfect,  is  much 
esteemed,  and  receives  a  high 
degree  of  polish. 

Horee,  or  Lussunia.  ■ —  A  yellow 
pebble,  semi-transparent,  found 
scantily  with  the  cat’s-cye;  re¬ 
ceives  a  very  fine  polish,  and  is 
much  esteemed:  usually  cut  for 
ring-stones. 


and  B.  Abbas  bills,  or  at 
their  base,  or  in  the  bed 
of  the  river  formed  by 
the  rains  between  the 
hills,  which  is  dry  in 
the  month  of  October. 


Ditto 


ditto. 


blunt-edged 
or  rolled  pieces;  the 
pebbles  are  of  various 
Shapes  and  small  size, 
not  exceeding  2  oz.  in 
weight. 


Ditto 


ditto. 


The  pebbles  nre  searched  for  by 
the  Bheels  of  the  district,  and 
disposed  of  to  the  contractor  at 
Ruttonpore,  who  sells  them  to 
the  head  of  the  different  lapi¬ 
dary  manufactories  at  Cambay. 


Ditto 


ditto. 
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DESCRIPTION  OF  ARTICLES. 


A  cannon,  with  carriage,  and  timber  carriage  and  appurtenance  complete 
A  cannon,  with  carriage,  of  moss  or  other  agates,  or  bloodstone 
A  set  of  chess-men,  of  any  two  varieties  of  stone  . 

A  set  of  variegated  slabs,  twenty  pieces  to  form  a  small  square  table 
An  oval  slab  and  pedestal,  forming  a  miniature  table 
A  large  cup  and  saucer,  of  agate  or  bloodstone 
A  cup  and  saucer  of  small  size,  ditto 

Slabs  large,  six  pieces  of  different,  or  one  description  of  stone,  to  form  into  a  box 
Slabs,  a  pair,  to  form  the  top  and  bottom  of  a  box,  large 
Slabs,  a  pair,  to  form  the  top  and  bottom,  of  smaller  size,  for  snuff  o’r  other  bo 
A  pen-rack,  with  ink-stand  and  pen-holder 
A  watch-stand  ..... 

A  letter  or  card-rack  .... 

A  flower-stand  or  vase  .... 

Knife-handles,  of  good  description 
Ihitter-knifc-handles,  of  agate  or  bloodstone 
Eulers,  of  agates,  bloodstone,  &c.  . 

Paper-cutters,  ditto,  of  sizes  . 

Paper-weights,  of  different  sizes  and  patterns 
Rough  specimens  of  stones,  one  side  polished 
Stones  for  brooches,  of  different  patterns 
Bracelets,  of  variety  of  patterns 
Necklaces,  of  ditto,  ditto 
Crochet  needles,  pen-holders,  and  seals 
Braces,  studs,  and  coat-button  studs 
Shirt  studs  ..... 

Marbles,  of  different  sizes  .... 

Cornelians,  stamps  for  engraving  initials  or  crests 
Ear-drops,  with  tops  to  match 


Amount,  Rupees. 

From 

To 

each 

200 

250 

11 

70 

100 

per  set 

75 

100 

11 

35 

45 

each 

25 

35 

11 

40 

50 

11 

10 

20 

each  set 

35 

50 

per  pair 

8 

15 

?* 

3 

6 

per  set 

20 

25 

each 

8 

10 

11 

10 

12 

11 

20 

30 

per  dozen 

12 

18 

per  pair 

3 

4 

each 

3 

5 

11 

1 

3 

11 

3 

0 

per  dozen 

3 

4 

each 

1 

4 

per  pair 

4 

8 

each  set 

4 

10 

per  pair 

1 

3 

per  dozen 

3 

4 

11 

.  • 

1 

1 

2 

per  pair 

3 

6 

11 

1 

3 

Table  prepared  from  (lie  Cambay  CrsroM-irorsE  Returns,  exhibiting  the  Value  of  the  Traffic  in  Wrought 
Cambay  Stones,  and  Export  Duty  thereon,  for  two  official  years,  1848-49  and  1849-50,  commencing  in  May  and 
ending  in  April. 


Small 

Packages. 

Large 

Package. 

Bamboo 

Basket. 

Large 

Box. 

Bags  of  Cornelian 
sent  in 

large  Bales  of  Cloth. 

Total  Value 
of  Cornelian  sent 
each  Year. 

Customs’  Duty 
on  the  part  of  the 
British  Government. 

liumlrv. 

Kersa. 

Kimdin. 

Patie. 

Bales. 

Bags. 

It.  A.  P. 

K .  A.  P. 

1848-49 

10 

3 

13 

23 

49 

312 

108,422  0  0 

1.350  4  0 

1849-50 

18 

1  ’ 

11 

6 

98 

536 

94,902  0  0 

1,186  4  6 

In  the  above  tabic,  the  export  duty  levied  by  the  Nawab 
is  not  given  :  the  amount  exactly  trebles  that  of  the 
British  Government,  which  is  calculated  at  one  rupee  and 
four  annas  per  cent,  on  valuation  ;  this  is  independent  of 
private  fees  levied  by  the  Nawab’ s  native  officials. 

The  agate  and  cornelian  trade  forms  a  subject  of  much 
interest,  but  its  “modus  operandi”  has  hitherto  excited 
little  attention  :  no  desire  has  been  manifested  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  its  varied  and  complex  process,  from  first 
procuring  the  stones  in  the  rough  state,  to  the  ultimate 
perfection  of  finish  arrived  at  by  t  he  art  of  the  lapidary  at 
Cambay.  This  I  have  now  attempted  to  describe  in  detail; 
and  from  t  he  foregoing  statement  of  the  different  agates 
and  cornelians,  it  will  bo  evident  that  though  they  still 
bear  the  name  of  Cambay  stones,  and  this  place  lias  held 
the  reputation  for  a  considerable  time  of  being  famed  for 
its  stone  quarries,  they  are  actually  brought  here  in  the 
rough  state  from  different  parts  of  Guzeraf,  and  are  only 
wrought  in  the  lapidary  workshops  established  here  for 
upwards  of  a  century;  and  although  the  value  of  the 
traffic  has  been  considerably  reduced  of  late  years  it  still 
forms,  next  to  cloth,  the  principal  article  of  commerce, 
yielding  a  good  profit  to  the  traders,  forming  a  valuable 
source  of  revenue  to  the  State,  and  giving  employment  to 
nearly  two  thousand  people  engaged  in  t ho  manipulation 
of  the  articles  in  the  busy  workshops,  amounting  in  all  to 
about  seventy-five  large  and  twenty -five  small  shops. 

The  traders  consist  of  about  fourteen  Bannyans  and 
Borah  merchants,  who  purchase  the  wrought  articles 
from  the  heads  of  the  lapidary  workmen,  and  send  them 
to  Bombay,  Djedda,  and  other  ports. 


The  workmen  or  artificers  form  a  distinct  corporate 
body  called  the  ukkeekia  jamut,  or  punchayat,  and  are 
designated  as  follows: — 100  ukkeekias,  master  artificers, 
or  heads  of  establishment ;  300  gasseas  or  workers  on 
the  lapidary  wheels ;  200  dholias  or  polishers  on  the 
rough  and  hard  polishing-stone ;  50  puttymars  or  po¬ 
lishers  on  the  wooden  frame  ;  100  badars  or  borers,  those 
employed  on  the  drilling  process — 750  in  number.  These 
form  the  punchayat,  or  regularly  constituted  trades’  craft . 
Besides  which,  upwards  of  a  thousand  people  are  employed 
in  the  different  shops  as  day-labourers  in  the  chipping 
process,  cutting  slabs,  See. ;  they  consist  of  men  and  boys 
of  both  Hindoo  and  Mahommedan  faith. 

The  punchayat  holds  the  power  of  adding  to  their  com¬ 
munity — the  party  so  privileged,  paying  a  fee  of  a  hundred 
rupees  for  his  admission  into  the  craft,  which  is  spent  in 
dinners.  Each  department  of  labour  remains  distinct ; 
the  artizan  in  one  branch  nil]  not  interfere  with  or  under¬ 
take  the  work  of  another  branch,  and  each  enjoys  distinct 
privileges  appertaining  to  his  particular  department  need¬ 
less  to  notice  here. 

Coal,  from  llooz  Mine,  Arraean,  and  from  Mergui. 

Coal,  and  accompanying  rocks,  from  Singrowlee. — 
Worked  bv  the  Messrs.  Hamilton  and  Co.  of  Mirzapore. 

Coal,  from  Kurliurbalee. 

Coal  and  coke,  from  Assam. 

Coal, from  Indurgerba and  Badwn,and  froinCossya  Hill. 

Coal,  or  lignite,  from  the  Trombow  River,  in  Cutch. 

Coal,  from  Nepal  and  Burdwan  coal  mines. 

Petroleum,  from  Silhet,  Assam,  Arrakan,  Akyab,  and 
Cheduba. 
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Doopashapomie  resin  in  earth  ;  heerakussce,  variety  of 
amber ;  from  Murr. 

Mineral  resin  (amber),  from  Cutch.  Tliis  is  dug  up 
with  the  coal  at  the  Trombow  River. 

(Sandstone,  from  Gwalior. 

Sulphur  and  saltpetre,  from  Nepal. 

Sulphate  of  iron. 

Carbonate  of  Soda,  from  Cuddapah  and  Bellary. 

Carbonate  of  soda,  nearly  pure,  prepared  from  Dhoby’s 
(Washerman’s)  earth. — Professor  Ivey. 

Salt,  from  Tanjore  and  Yizagapatam. 

Saltpetre  of  Maganore  and  Errodo.  Potash,  nitrate  of, 
or  saltpetre,  from  Coimbatore  and  Bengal. 

Pearlash,  from  Madras ;  pearlash  prepared  from  nitre 
and  charcoal,  two  sorts,  and  from  Lahore. 

Magnesia,  carbonate  of,  from  Bellary,  Salem,  and 
Oopalon. 

Salt,  from  Nepal. 

Salt  from  Nowpaduh  pans — from  Yizagapatam. 

Salt  produced  by  periodical  inundation  of  sea  over  a 
sandy  plain,  collected  into  heaps  after  evaporation — from 
Coombaconum. 

Bootan  rock  salt. 

Alum,  and  earth  from  which  it  is  extracted,  from  Cutch. 
Tliis  earth  is  chiefly  found  near  the  town  of  Murr. 
About  one-sixth  of  the  alum  manufactured  is  used  for 
home  consumption,  and  the  remainder  is  exported  to 
Marwar,  Bombay,  &c. 

Mode  of  manufacturing  alum  in  Cutch: — “  The  shale 
from  which  alum  is  obtained  forms  beds  in  the  varie¬ 
gated  marl,  and  in  a  kind  of  blue  clay.  Long  galleries 
are  cut  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  it ;  but  so  plentiful  is 
the  supply,  that  no  means  are  taken  to  support  them,  and 
they  generally  fall  in  during  the  rainy  season.  The  manner 
in  which  the  alum  is  prepard  is  very  simple:  the  earth  is 
exposed  in  heaps  to  the  sun  and  air  for  about  five  months, 
during  which  it  burns  spontaneously.  It  is  next  laid  out 
in  little  beds,  similar  to  those  of  a  field  prepared  for  irriga¬ 
tion,  and  it  is  watered  by  a  small  stream  for  ten  or  fifteen 
days,  by  which  time  the  aluminous  matter  accumulates 
into  semi- crystalline  plates.  This  substance  is  boiled  in 
water  for  about  seven  hours,  after  which,  a  third  or  one- 
half,  by  weight,  of  potash  is  added,  and  it  is  again  boiled 
for  a  few  hours,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  ley.  It 
is  then  poured  into  a  large  open  vessel,  where,  after  settling 
for  some  time,  it  is  washed,  and  the  liquid  drawn  off, 
leaving  an  impure  crystalline  sediment.  This  is  once 
more  boiled,  and  when  it  arrives  at  a  proper  state,  which 
is  learned  by  practice,  it  is  poured  into  large  earthen 
vessels  with  small  mouths,  and  sunk  into  the  ground  to 
prevent  their  breaking.  After  a  time  the  vessels  are  dug 
out,  broken  to  pieces,  and  a  lump  of  pure  alum  extracted. 
Six  or  eight  measures,  by  weight,  of  alum  are  produced 
from  ten  measures  of  the  substance  from  the  irrigating 
beds,  and  four  or  five  measures  of  potash.” — Capl.  6 rani's 
Geology  of  Culch,  p.  295. 

“  One  pound  of  alum  is  manufactured  at  Murr  for  about 
If  of  a  farthing,  and  transported  to  Bombay  at  an  expense 
of  about  flS  of  a  farthing,  so  that  whatever  alum  fetches  in 
the  Bombay  market  beyond  the  above,  amounting  to 
rather  more  than  two  farthings  a  pound,  remains  as  a 
profit  to  the  merchant  and  the  state. 

“  Cutch  alum  sells  for  a  considerably  higher  price  than 
China  alum. 

“Alum  andiron  are  only  manufactured  in  the  cold 
season,  so  that  illustrations  of  the  process  of  manufacture 
could  not  be  procured.” 

Steatite  black  and  white,  from  Arracan. 

Marble  slabs  from  Bellary  ;  bricks  made  of  white  clay ; 
marble  mortar,  rough — from  the  Ceded  Districts. 


Honestone  from  Toongabudra  River,  from  Kurnool. 

Lithographic  stones,  from  Kurnool,  Juggiapettah  and 
Datchapilly.  ’  1 

Rough  and  polished  graphite  j  red  and  yellow  ochre- 
potstone  and  mica,  from  Bengal. 

Jvoorun  or  Corundum,  from  Salem  and  Malabar 

Talc,  from  Nepal. 

Yellow  ochre,  from  Malacca. 

Limestone,  from  llooz  Mines,  Arrakan, 

Kunkur,  from  IToogly. 

Limestone,  from  Mirzporc  and  Silhet. 

Kunkur  and  limestone,  from  Bengal. 

Building  stones  from  Cutch.  These  are  principally 
calcareous.  J 

Polished  stones  from  Cutch.  These  are  specimens 
of  the  different  limestone  formations  in  Cutch. 

Stones  of  different  kinds,  potter’s  clays  and  earths,  &c. 
from  Nepal. 

Marbles  of  Gooty,  from  Bellary. 

Serpent  inc. 

A  plate  of  stone-like  jasper,  three  of  agate,  two  of  green 
marble ;  two  cups  of  jasper  agate,  t  wo  of  brecciated  agate ; 
two  pestles  and  mortars,  and  two  of  jasper  agate;  six 
squares  of  the  above,  three  stones,  and  three  rough  blocks 
— from  Jesselmcrc. 

Primitive  marble;  serpentine;  primitive  limestone; 
red  and  yellow  jasper ;  pudding-stone ;  jasper;  brown 
jasper;  plastic,  yellow,  and  slate-coloured  clays;  white 
kaolin  earth;  soapstone  for  stills;  Kaksning  garnets  in 
serpentine,  used  for  making  pots  and  pans;  and  two 
bottles  of  Mehanet  oil—  from  Assam.  -Major  Ifannav. 

Pipe-clay,  yellow  ochre,  and  clay,  from  Singapore. 

Clay,  from  alluvial  soil,  from  River  Hooghlv. 

Limestone;  tremenheerite  ;  alabaster;  petroleum; 
agate,  cornelian,  and  ealcedony ;  Ava  gem  sand — from 
Tennasser i  m  P rov  i  n  ee. 

Fossil  trees,  from  Nerbndda. 

Fossil  woods,  from  Assam. 

Petrifactions  and  petrified  woods,  from  Bengal  and 
Mirzaporc. 

Mineral  Suhs/ances  from  Madras. 

1  "White  kaolin,  from  Aliloor,  near  Salem. 

2  Magnesian  kaolin,  from  hills  near  Vellore. 

3  Kaolin,  or  porcelain  earth,  from  Bangalore. 

4  Magnesian  kaolin,  from  Chingleput. 

5  Kaolin,  or  porcelain  earth,  from  Cuddapah. 

G  Tulcose  kaolin,  from  B  imlipat  am. 

7  Kaolin,  or  porcelain  earth,  from  C'liittoor. 

8  Fine  white  kaolin,  from  Travancore. 

9  Kaolin,  or  porcelain  earth,  from  Dindigal  Hills. 

10  Felspathic  kaolin,  from  Trivatoo  and  Chingleput. 

11 — 13  White  kaolin,  from  Vellore  or  Arnee,  Madras, 

and  Chittoor. 

14  Kaolin,  from  Salem. 

15,  1G  White  kaolin,  from  Madura  and  Chieacole. 

17  Kaolin,  from  Salem. 

18  Magnesian  kaolin,  from  Bellary. 

19  Cream-coloured  kaolin,  from  Atoor,  near  Salem, 

20  Felspathic  kaolin,  from  Triputhy  Hills. 

21  Cream-coloured  kaolin,  from  Neilgherriefl. 

22  "White  kaolin,  composed  of  decayed  felspar  and 
soapstone,  from  Salem. 

23,  24  Dirty  yellowish  and  silicious  kaolin,  from 
Chingleput. 

(Specimens  of  the  rock  of  the  hill  above.) 

25  Silicious  kaolin,  from  Little  Mount,  Madras. 

2G  Pink  kaolin,  from  Neilgherries. 

27  Fawn-coloured  kaolin,  from  Salem. 

28  Red  kaolin,  from  Salem. 

29  Puce-coloured  kaolin,  from  Bangaloro. 

30  Greenish  yellow  kaolin,  from  Bangalore. 

31 — 35  Shale,  a  true  fire  day,  from  Strcepermatoor, 
Trepasoor,  Chingleput,  Mettopolhum,  and  Cuddapah. 

3G  Rock  crystal,  from  Tanjore. 

37,  38  Rose  and  milk  quartz,  from  Areot. 

39  Smoky  quartz,  from  Nellorc. 


Dependencies.] 
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40,  41  Common  quartz  and  hyalite,  from  Chingleput. 

42  Amethystine  quartz,  from'Vizagapatam. 

43  Common  thick  fibrous  amethyst,  from  Chine- 
leput. 

44  Flint,  from  Vizianagrum. 

45  Magnesite,  a  pure  carbonate  of  magnesia,  from 
Nungungode. 

4G  Silieious  magnesite,  from  Trieliinopoly. 

47  Soapstone,  from  Salem. 

48  White  and  pink  soapstone,  from  Gunjam. 

4lJ  Grey  soapstone,  or  steatite,  from  Chit  tore. 

50  Potstone,  or  lapis  ollaris,  with  a  pot  cut  of  pot- 
stone,  from  Cuddapah. 

51  Sulphate  of  baryta,  or  heavy  spar,  from  Kumool. 

52  Corundum,  from  Gopauf  Chcttypollum,  near 
west  of  Salem. 

53  Adularia,  from  near  Chingleput. 

54  Pink  and  white  felspar,  from  near  Arcot. 

55  Pegmatite,  from  Arcot. 

50,  57  Zeolite  and  Indiunite,  from  near  Chingleput. 

58  Adularia,  from  near  Arcot. 

59  White  felspar,  from  Bamlipatam. 

00  Felspar,  from  Chingleput  and  Salem. 

61  Glossy  felspar,  near  Arcot. 

02  Varieties  oi’  felspar,  from  Naggery  Hills,  Madras. 
03  Cleavelandite,  from  Coimbatore. 

64  Pink  felspar,  from  Chingleput. 

65  Grey  felspar,  from  Arcot. 

66  Granular  pink  felspar,  from  Vizianagrum. 

67  Common  granular  felspar,  from  Chingleput. 

68  Fluate  of  lime,  from  Madura. 

69  Satin  spar,  from  Ceded  Districts. 

70  Cube  spar,  from  near  Salem. 

71  Calcareous  spar,  from  Ceded  Districts. 

72  Fibrous  gypsum,  very  pure,  from  Bangalore. 

73  Fibrous  gypsum  and  varieties  of  sulphate  of  lime, 
from  Kurnool. 

74  Selenite,  or  glossy  gypsum,  from  Trieliinopoly. 

75  Talc  and  mica,  from  Salem  and  Yizagapatani. 

76  Hornstonc,  or  chert,  from  Cuddapah. 

77  Black  chert,  from  Tarputty. 

78  White  quartz  (occurs  in  blocks  of  enormous  size), 
from  Chingleput. 

79  Iron  flint  and  grey  nummulite,  from  Chingleput. 

80  Flinty  slate,  from  Kistnah,  below  Raclioro. 

81  Pipe-clay,  white,  from  Xeilgherry. 

82  G  rey  ball  clay,  from  Poonamallee. 

83,  84  White  ball  clay,  from  Chicacole  and  Huttnoor. 

85  Blue  ball  clay,  from  Cuddalore. 

86  Grey  ball  clay,  from  Poonamallee. 

87  Yellow  ball  clay,  from  Strcepermatoor  and  Red 
Hills. 

88  Grey  salt  glaze  clay,  from  Salem. 

89  Light  spongy  clay,  from  Chingleput. 

90  Yellow  magnesian  clay,  from  Red  Hills,  Madras. 

91  Tough  yellow  clay,  from  Chingleput. 

92  Yellow  magnesian  day,  from  Poonamallee, 

93,  94  Grey  magnesian  and  tough  grey  clays,  from 
Strcepermatoor. 

95,  96  Grey  and  yellow  clays,  from  Salem. 

97  Puce-coloured  clay,  from  Cuddapah. 

98  Lavender-coloured  clay,  from  Bellary. 

99  Red  magnesian  day,  from  Red  HiLls,  Madras. 

100,  101  Tough  brown  and  dark-brown  clays,  from 

Madras. 

102  Black  bituminous  clay,  from  Rajahs  Choultry, 
Madras. 

103  Black  clay,  from  Salem. 

104  Black  tank  bed  clay,  from  Chingleput. 

105  Black  clay  (the  matrix  of  the  sulphate  oi  lime), 
from  Moncgar  Choultry,  Madras. 

106  Regur,  or  black  cotton  soil  (yields  a  fine  tough  day 
by  washing),  from  Bellary. 

107  Silt,  from  Chingleput. 

108  Grey  stony  silt,  from  Telaveram  Hill. 

109  Green  stony  silt,  from  Strcepermatoor. 

110  Grey  silt,  from  Cuddapah. 


111  Yellow  and  red  ochrey  clay,  from  Tilaveram. 

112  Bastard  fire-clay,  or  shale  (contains  gyrogonites  or 
fossil  seeds),  from  Tilaveram,  Streepermatoor. 

113,  114  Yellow  and  orange  marl,  from  Chingleput. 

115  Light  red  marl,  from  Salem. 

116  Dark  red  marl,  from  Chingleput. 

117  Purple  marl,  from  the  Moncgar  Choultry,  Madras. 

118,  119  Brown  and  grey  marl,  from  Chingleput. 

120  Dark -grey  magnesian  marl,  from  Red  Hills,  Madras. 

121  Greenish-white  marl,  from  Chingleput  and  Walla  - 
jabad. 

122,  123  Greenish-yellow  earth  and  friable  lithomarge, 
from  Bangalore. 

121  Indurated  lithomarge,  from  Cuddalore. 

125  Rock  crystal,  from  Toombooclra. 

126  Smoky  quartz,  from  Tanjore. 

127  Agate  and  calcedony,  from  Rajahmundry. 

128  White  quartz,  from  Tilaveram  Hills,  Madras. 

129  White  stone,  or  albite,  from  Pellaur  River. 

130  Hyalite,  from  Nellore. 

131  White  sand,  from  Madras. 

132  Variety  of  ice  spar,  from  Salem. 

133,  134  Glassy  felspar  and  pegmatite,  from  Arcot. 

135  Green  stone,  from  Tilaveram  Hills. 

136  Venetian  talc,  from  Salem. 

137  Common  salt,  from  Masulipatam. 

138  Refined  salt,  from  Nellore. 

139  Magnesia,  or  magnesite,  from  Salem  and  Trieh- 
inopoly. 

110  Epsom  salts  (prepared  from  the  Salem  magnesite, 
by  Dr.  Lima),  from  Port  Novo. 

141  Saltpetre,  from  Errode  and  Salem. 

142  Purified  saltpetre,  from  Gunpowder  Manufactory, 
Madras. 

143  Carbonate  of  potash,  from  Madras. 

14 1  Purified  carbonate  of  soda  prepared  from  Dhoby’s 
(Washerman’s)  earth  from  Madras. 

145  Alum,  from  Vizianagrum. 

146  Baryta,  from  Cuddapah. 

147  Bichromate  of  potash  (prepared  from  chromate  of 
iron),  from  Port  Novo. 

148  Prepared  lime  (from  the  shells  on  the  beach),  from 
Madras. 

149,  150  Greyish-white  and  yellowish-white  marbles 
(granular),  from  Cuddapah. 

151  Yellow  marble,  from  Gooty  Hills. 

152 — 155  Green,  pink,  grey,  and  lavender-coloured 
marbles,  from  Cuddapah. 

156 — 158  Purplish-coloured,  wax-coloured,  and  bluish- 
grey  marbles,  from  Ceded  Districts. 

159  Grey  and  yellow  marble,  from  Ryelclierro,  near 
Cuddapah. 

160  Black  marble,  from  Tarputty. 

161  Grey  lithographic  marble,  from  Datchapilly. 

162  Grey  lithographic  marble,  from  Cuddapah. 

163, 16 1’  Yellowish-grey  lithographic  marble,  from  Kur¬ 
nool  and  Jnggiahpett. 

165,  166  Dolomite,  or  magnesian  limestone,  from  Tra- 
vancore  and  Rajahmundry. 

167  Calcareous  limestone  (from  the  vicinity  of  tho 
fossil  shell  lime),  from  Trieliinopoly. 

168  Porphyritic  dolomite  (occurs  under  the  yellowish 
limestone),  from  Cuddapah. 

169  White  and  grey  nodular  limestone, from  Chingleput. 

170  Kunkur,  a  variety  of  nodular  limestone,  from  Cud¬ 
dapah.  . 

171  Septaria,  or  hydraulic  cement  stones,  from  Chin- 

glepufc. 

172  Shells,  from  the  beach,  Madras. 

173  White  granite,  without  mica,  from  Arcot. 

174  Compact  white  granite  or  pegmatite;  the  same, 
converted  artificially  into  kaolin  by  steeping  in  lime- 
water  ;  from  Chingleput. 

175—177  White  granite,  green  and  pink  granite,  and 
labradorite,  or  variegated  felspar,  from  Chingleput. 

178  Porphyritic  pink  granite,  containing  small  crystals 
of  tourmaline,  from  Seringapatam. 
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179  Flesh-coloured  granite,  from  Chinglcput. 

180  Syenite,  from  Arcot. 

181,  182  Pink  granite  and  syenite,  from  Bangalore. 

183  Grey  granite,  from  Cuddapali. 

181  Bright  red  granite,  from  Bangalore. 

185  Pinkish  granite,  from  Bellary. 

186  Mica  schist,  from  Cuddapali. 

187  Mica  schist  (occurs  with  plumbago),  from  Birnli- 
patam. 

188  Porphyritic  granite,  from  Chinglcput. 

189  Porphyry  (composed  of  basalt  and  quartz),  from 
Bangalore. 

190  Porphyry  (composed  of  silicious  limestone  and 
large  crystals  of  felspar),  from  Cuddapali. 

191  Porphyry  (composed  of  silicious  paste,  embedding 
fragments  of  jasper,  quartz,  and  felspar),  from  Allumpilly. 

192  Porphyritic  conglomerate,  from  Cuddapali. 

193  Silicious  eurite,  a  variety  of  greenstone,  from  Ban¬ 
galore. 

194,  195  Greenstone,  from  Tilav cram  H  ills  and  N cllore. 

196  Hornblende,  from  Hoonsoor. 

197  Hornblende  schist,  from  Bangalore. 

198  Basaltic  hornblende,  from  Arcot. 

199  Basalt,  from  Dunn  el. 

200  Black  slaty  limestone,  from  Cuddapali. 

201  Serpentine  and  serpentine  porphyry,  from  Banga¬ 
lore 

202  Spongy  clay  ironstone,  from  Red  Hills. 

203  Slate  for  roofing  or  building,  from  Kalidgee. 

201,  205,  206  Building  slate ;  slate,  containing  large 

grains  of  iron  pyrites;  and  roofing  slate,  from  Cud- 
dapah. 

207  Polishing  slate,  from  the  Ceded  Districts. 

208  Slaty  marble,  from  tbe  Tumbbovdra. 

209  Whetstone,  from  Kistnah  River. 

210  Grey  whetstone,  from  X chore. 

211  Yellow  whetstone,  marked,  No.  67,  from  Cuddapali. 

212  Grey  flinty  slate,  from  Tilaveram  Hills. 

213  Grey  soft  aluminous  whetstone,  from  Bunkrapett. 
211  Aluminous  slate,  from  Cuddapali. 

215  Sandstone,  from  South  Arcot. 

216,  217  Sandstone  or  [roestone,  from  Nehore  and  Ken- 
cattagherry. 

218  Sandstone,  from  Nehore. 

219  Aluminous  shale,  yields  sulphate  of  alumina,  from 
Chinglcput. 

220  Sandstone,  embedding  gyrogonites,  from  Streeper- 
matoor. 

221  Compact  aluminous  shale,  from  Nuttum  Hill, 
Chinglcput. 

222  Claystone,  from  a  bed  of  marl,  from  Chinglcput. 

223  Diamond  breccia,  from  Allumpilly. 

224  Hyacinth,  from  Nuttum  Hill,  Chinglcput. 

225,  226  White  and  blue  sapphires,  from  Kangagum, 
Coimbatore. 

227  Lepidolite,  from  Cuddapali. 

228  C'levelandite,  or  precious  felspar,  from  Chinglcput. 

229  C'levelandite,  from  Yizagapatam. 

230,  231  Emery  and  corundum,  from  Gopaulehettv 
Pollium.  J 

232— -234  Red,  blue,  and  green  corundum,  from  Sha- 
lashe-raiyn  and  Salem. 

235  Beryl,  or  aquamarine,  from  Kangayum,  Coim¬ 
batore. 

236  Schorl,  from  Gopaulchetty  Pollium. 

237  Tourmaline,  from  Salem. 

238  Precious  garnet,  from  Condapilly. 

239  Common  garnet,  from  Bangalore. 

240  Amethyst,  from  Hydrabud. 

241  Agate,  from  Rajahmundry. 

242  Cat’s-cye,  from  Kistnah  River,  Raehore. 

243,  244  Jasper  porphyry  and  jasper,  from  the  Ceded 
Districts. 

245  Rock  crystal,  from  Naggery  Hills,  Madras. 

246  Common  opal,  from  Kistnah. 

217  Calcedony,  from  Rajahmundry. 

248  Cornelian,  from  Gocla  very. 


219  Onyx,  from  Kistnah. 

250  Bloodstone,  from  Salem. 

251  Wood  opal,  from  Madura. 

252  Petrosilex,  or  petrified  wood,  from  South  \reot 

253  Sandstone  coloured  by  gold,  from  the  Western 
Ghaut. 

254—256  Menacranite,  or  oxide  of  titanium  ;  oxide  of 
titanium,  with  micaceous  ore;  and  variegated  copper  ore 
very  rich  in  metal,  from  the  Ncilghern  Hills.  1 

257,  258  Grey  and  green  copper  ore,  rich  in  the  metal  • 
and  liver-coloured  copper,  from  Guntoor. 

259  Dark  red  copper,  from  Tadali  Talooh,  Guntoor. 

260  Compact  copper-glance  and  grey  copper  ore,  from 
Copper  Mountain,  Bellary. 

261  Malachite  and  purple  copper  ore,  poor  in  metal 
from  Nellore. 

262  Black,  green,  and  grey  copper,  from  Naggapatt 
Talook,  Nellore. 

263  Fibrous  grey  manganese  ore  and  dendrites,  from 
Malmitta  country. 

264  Black  clay,  containing  black  oxide  of  manganese, 
from  Ncilgherry. 

265  Ember,  or  brown  oxide  of  manganese  and  iron, 
from  Ncilgherry. 

266  Native  antimony,  and  grey  antimony  ore,  from 
Yizianagrum. 

267,  268  Radiated  grey  antimony  ore,  or  snlpliuret  of 
antimony  ;  and  galena,  or  lead-glance,  from  Kurnool. 

269  Galena,  or  sulphuret  of  lead ;  occurs  in  beds  of 
limestone  and  sulphate  of  baryta,  from  Cuddapali. 

270  Chromate  of  iron,  from  South  Arcot. 

271  Chromate  of  iron,  from  Salem. 

272  Cube-ore,  or  arseniate  of  iron,  from  Guntoor. 

273  Terrestrial  native  iron,  highly  magnetic,  from 
Salem. 

274,  275  Common  iron  pyrites  ;  and  hepatic  iron  ore, 
or  liver  pyrites,  from  Cuddapali. 

276  Common  magnetic  ironstone,  from  Chinglcput. 

277  Iron  sand,  or  arenaceous  magnetic  ironstone,  from 
Calicut. 

278  Iron  sand,  from  Madras. 

279  Earthy  magnetic  ironstone,  from  Chinglcput. 

280,  281  Specular  iron  ore,  or  iron-glance;  and  scaly 

red  iron  ore,  or  red  iron  tooth,  from  Yizagapatam. 

282  Ochry  red  ironstone,  or  red  ochre,  from  Chingle- 
put, 

283  Common  red  ironstone,  from  Cuddapali. 

284  Red  luematite,  from  Yizianagrum. 

285  Red  haematite,  or  fibrous  red  ironstone,  from 
Chinglcput. 

286,287  Compact  brown  ironstone;  and  brown  hae¬ 
matite,  or  fibrous  brown  ironstone,  from  Red  Hills, 
Madras. 

288,  289  Compact  black  ironstone,  from  Chinglcput  and 
Salem. 

290  Black  haematite,  from  Tilaveram  Hills. 

291  Sparry  ironstone,  from  Kurnool  and  Cuddapali. 

292  Jaspery  clay  ironstone,  from  Soowloor. 

293  Common  clay  ironstone,  from  Red  Hills. 

293a  Laterite,  from  Madras. 

294  Reniform,  or  kidney-shaped  clay  ironstone,  from 
Red  Hills,  Madras. 

295  Meadow  ore,  or  conchoidal  bog  iron  ore,  from 
Tilaveram  and  Yizagapatam.; 

296  Vesicular  iron  ore,  from  Bangalore,  Chinglcput, 
Nellore,  and  Salem. 

297  Vesicular  iron  ore,  from  North  Arcot. 

298,  299  Black  band  iron,  from  Somloor,  Salem,  and 
Chinglcput. 

300  I  ron  ore,  from  Kurnool. 

301  Purple  oxide  of  iron,  Cuddapali. 

302  Octohedral cryst als  of  peroxide  of  iron,  from  Salem. 

303  Silvery  white  kaolin,  from  Bimlipatam. 

304  Cream-coloured  ochre,  from  Salem. 

305  Warm  stone-coloured  ochre,  from  Chinglcput. 

306  Pure  stone-coloured  ochre,  from  Bangalore. 

307  Flesh-stone  coloured  ochre,  from  Salem. 
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308  Dark  shade  of  grey  ochre,  from  Nuttum. 

300  A\  hile  ochre,  or  porcelain  earth,  from  Bangalore. 

310  Palo  yellow  ochre,  from  Nuttum  Hill. 

311  Deep  yellow  ochre,  common  in  the]  bazaar  at  Ma¬ 
dras. 

312,  313  Orange  ochre,  made  from  the  yellow  ochre  by 
heat,  and  bright  yellow  ochre,  from  Cuddapah. 

314  Roman  ochre,  from  Chingleput. 

315  Lavender-coloured  ochre,  from  Bangalore. 

310  Brown-coloured  ochre,  from  Chingleput. 

317  Salmon-coloured  ochre,  from  Salem. 

318  Venetian  red,  from  Madras. 

319  Light  red  ochre,  prepared  from  the  yellow  ochre, 
from  Nuttum  Hill. 

320  Antwerp  red,  from  Gnnjam. 

321,  322  Indian  red  and  purple  ochre,  from  Chingleput. 
323,  321  Raw  and  dark  umber,  from  Neilghcrry. 

325,  320  Raw  and  burnt  sienna,  from  Salem. 

327  Cologne  brown,  from  Neilghcrry. 

328  Peroxide  of  manganese,  from  Mahratta  country. 

329  Plumbago,  or  black  lead,  from  Yizianagrum. 

330  Iron  sand,  from  Bimbilipatam. 

331  Ultramarine,  prepared  from  the  lapis  lazuli,  from 
Bombay. 

332  Aluminc,  coloured  with  madder ;  lake,  prepared 
from  the  munjathc,  or  madder,  from  Chingleput. 


Class  II. 

Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  Processes  and 
Products. 

[Though  the  Arabs  usually  obtain  credit  for  having 
given  origin  to  chemistry,  there  is  every  probability  that 
the  Hindoos  were  acquainted  with  all  the  substances  and 
preparations  which  are  mentioned  in  the  work  of  Geber, 
the  earliest  Arabian  chemist.  The  chemical  substances 
enumerated  by  him  are  all  met  with  in  India:  some  of 
the  names  by  which  they  arc  designated  seem  to  be  derived 
from  the  names  of  the  same  substances  in  India,  as  sagi- 
men,  from  sajji  noon ,  signifying  soda  salt.  The  acids, 
also,  which  the  Arabs  prepared,  the  Hindoos  have  pro¬ 
cesses  for  making  and  still  continue  to  make,  by  methods 
as  simple  and  with  an  apparatus  as  rude  as  in  the  most 
ancient  times.  The  Arabs,  moreover,  have  been  proved 
to  have  been  acquainted  with,  as  they  have  quoted  from, 
the  most  ancient  Hindoo  works  on  medicine,  in  which 
most  of  these  chemical  substances  are  mentioned.  In  the 
present  day,  however,  the  chemical  products  of  the  East 
are  not  of  a  nature  to  bear  favourable  comparison  with 
those  of  the  West.  Few,  therefore,  of  such  have  been 
sent  for  exhibition,  and  those  only  which  are  employed 
in  medicine ;  while  others  have  been  prepared  in  the 
East  India  Company’s  dispensary  in  Calcutta,  with  the 
aid,  of  course,  of  European  superintendence  :  of  these  the 
specimens  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  are  interesting,  as  made 
from  the  magnesite  or  natural  carbonate  of  magnesia  of 
the  Peninsula.  The  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia  is  obtained 
in  considerable  quantities  from  brick-kilns  in  which  animal 
manure  is  used  as  a  fuel. 

Among  the  medicinal  substances  obtained  from  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  several  are  already  well  known  in 
Europe.  The  senna  and  the  colocynth  may  be  noticed  as 
good  in  quality  and  coming  from  new  sources.  What 
is  commonly  called  India  senna  is  the  growth  cither  of 
Arabia  or  of  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  being  first  im¬ 
ported  into  Bombay  and  thence  sent  to  this  country.  The 
seeds  of  Tpomea  car ulea  and  the  roots  of  Convolvulus  tur- 
pethum  are  interesting  as  belonging  to  (lie  same  natural 
family  as  the  jalap  and  scammony,  and  both  used,  as  these 
are,  as  purgatives.  The  seeds  of  the  Ipomea  car  ulea  are, 
probably,  the  hub-al-nil,  or  granum  nil,  of  the  Arabs. 


They  are  much  esteemed  in  India,  as  being  quick  and  yet 
mild  in  their  action.  The  gamboge  of  Garcinia  tinctoria, 
collected  by  Dr.  Hugh  G’leghorn,  was  first  discovered  many 
years  ago.  Dr.  G’hristison  lias  lately  shown  that  both 
as  a  pigment  and  ns  a  purgative  it  is  very  effective.  It 
may  be  obtained  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  forests 
of  Mysore  and  of  Malabar. 

The  cliiretta  ( Agathotes  cliirayitd ),  of  the  family  of 
Gentians,  as  a  bitter  tonic,  is  highly  esteemed  in  all  parts  of 
the  Bengal  Presidency,  especially  in  the  form  of  cold  infu¬ 
sion,  as  the  kreat  orcreyat  ( Justicia  paniculata)  is  in  the 
Peninsula  of  India.  This  became  celebrated  as  the  basis 
of  the  Drogue  dine  re. 

The  oil  of  Celastrus  nutans  was  exhibited  by  the  late 
Dr.  Maleolmson  in  the  treatment  of  beriberi.  The  Rem't- 
dasmus  is  valued  as  an  efficient  substitute  for  sarsaparilla. 
The  Calotropis  giganiea ,  and  another  species,  C.  llamil- 
lonii,  may  be  employed  as  substitutes  for  ipecacuanha, 
and  are  esteemed  as  alteratives  in  many  skin  diseases.  Of 
the  animal  substances,  the  blistering  beetle  ( Mglabris 
cichovei)  employed  in  India  is  interesting  as  belonging  to 
the  same  genus  as  that  described  by  Dioscorides. 

Several  other  medicinal  substances,  or  which  may  be 
used  as  such,  may  be  found  among  the  spices  and  intoxi¬ 
cating  drugs,  gums,  resins,  and  oils,  and  among  astrin¬ 
gents.  Most  of  the  medicines  known  in  India  may  be 
be  seen  in — 

The  Colleclion  of  Mineral,  Vegetable,  and  Animal  Sub¬ 
stances  useful  in  Medicine  and  the  Arts,  collected  in  the 

Bazaars  of  India,  by  J.  Forbes  Royle,  M.D.  See  the 

list  at  the  end  of  Class  !Ar. 

Specimens  of  Aconitina,  obtained  by  two  processes  from 
the  roots  of  Aeonitum  ferox,  imported  from  the  Himalayas, 
are  interesting,  as  difficulties  have  been  experienced  in 
obtaining  the  alkali.  They  arc  exhibited  by  Mr.  AV. 
Headland,  of  King’s  College.] 

Medicinal  Substances. 

From  the  Bengal  Presidency. 

Borax,  refined  ;  Acid,  nitric ;  Acid,  benzoic. 

Arsenious  acid ;  Realgar  ;  Orpiment ;  Mineral  carbo¬ 
nate  of  soda;  Sulphate  of  soda;  Saltpetre;  Sulphate  of 
copper;  Carbonate  of  lead;  Litharge;  Minium;  Cinna¬ 
bar  ;  Corrosive  sublimate ;  Magnesite ;  Magnesite  sulphas ; 
Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia. 

Cannabis,  Ind.  ext.  and  tinct. ;  Nux  vomica ;  Nux 
vomica  bark;  Aeonitum  ferox;  Aeonitum  tincture; 
Castor-oilseeds;  Cassia  fistula  ;  Senna  leaves;  Gamboge; 
Ipomcea  cerulea  ;  Cheretta;  Cheretta  extract  and  tincture  ; 
Colocvnth ;  Colocynth  extract;  Cateclni;  Assafcetida ; 
Calotropis  gigantea  ;  Calotropis  powdered  ;  Hemidesmus 
indieus  (Anantoiuool). 

Mvlabris  (Aleloc)  trianthcuise  (Native  blisferfiy) — From 
E.  I.  Company’s  Dispensary,  Calcutta. 

Hill  honey;  Gall  nuts;  Oil  of  cubebs  and  croton; 
Mustard  oil;  Grass  oil;  Gurjiui  oil;  Medicinal  opium; 
Morphia;  M.  Ilydrochloras  et  Acctas ;  Hyoscyami,  fol.; 
Hyoscyami  extract,  et  tincture  ;  Stramonii  sam. ;  Can¬ 
nabis  indica;  Malkungnee,  or  Celastrus  nutans;  Myriea 
sapida  (bark  of  the) ;  Anuntamool,  or  substitute  for  sarsu- 
pnrilla  ;  Momordica,  sp. ;  Mishmee  bitter  or  Mishmec  tita, 
Coptis  teeta. — E.  I.  Company’s  Dispensary,  Calcutta. 

Jabrang,  fruit  of  (Xanthoxylum),  used  in  medicine; 
Nux  vomica — from  Assam. 

Gindina  arborea;  Echitcs  antidysenterica;  Mcnisper- 
mum  cordifolium ;  Cyperus  munga ;  Helicteres  isora ; 
SphiBranthus,  sp.  moondee;  Cheretta  (Agathotes  chc- 
ravita)  ;  Xanthoxyli,  sp.  Budrunga  Tej-baul ;  Rheum 
eniodi;  Fietidea Mauritania ?  ;  Pongnmia  arborea;  Swie- 
tenia  febrifuga ;  Althea,  sp.  Kliutmee ;  ScrratuUe,  sp. 
Kasnee ;  Semecarpus  anacardiiun ;  Gardenia  diuneto- 
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rum;  Fumavia  officinalis;  Adiantum  cordattnn ;  Bar- 
ringtonia  aeutangula ;  Cordia  grandiflora ;  Momordica 
muricata ;  Embelia  robust  a  ;  Linaria  sp.  Sterculia  ra- 
mosa  ;  Asparagus  officinalis  ;  Cassia  fistula  ;  Cucumis,  sp. 
Kucbree  ;  Plumbago  zeylanica  ;  Ca'salpinia  Bonducella  ; 
Tribulus  lanuginosus ;  Argemone  mexicana :  Sarsapa¬ 
rilla,  substitute  for;  Anuntamool,  from  l’atna;  Punica 
granatuni,  rind  of  the  fruit  and  bark  of  the  root ; 
Tejraj,  Bajraj,  Kamraj,  Doobraj,  and  Madhooraj,  from 
Bhagulpore ;  Yew  leaves,  marked  Podocarpus  nana ; 
Acorns  calamus,  oil  of  Cubebs ;  Choulmoogra  odorata, 
Clioulmoogra ;  oil  of  Croton  ;  Camphor  from  Borneo  ; 
Cubebs;  Checna  kuwab;  Piper  cubeba,  sent  from  Cal¬ 
cutta. 

The  following  medicinal  substances,  used  by  the  natives 
of  Arrakan,  are  communicated  with  their  local  names  and 
supposed  properties.  They  are  nearly  all  said  to  be  of 
common  occurrence  throughout  Bengal : — 

Guararan,  a  carminative ;  Shuedelai,  a  powder  for  sores ; 
Danzagoophroo,  tonic  alterative ;  Gnapoongtsay,  a  car¬ 
minative;  Hahaga,  drastic  purgative;  Toungyen  Khat, 
astringent;  Thamaga,  carminative  and  tonic ;  Thctyeng, 
tonic,  aperient;  Thabeyah,  carminative;  Kamaungkha, 
refrigerant ;  Kankyautner,  tonic  aperient ;  Let-topkyee, 
astringent;  Nwasheagyer,  sedative;  Kokkho,  tonic  ape¬ 
rient  ;  Hting,  tonic  ;  Pwabet,  expectorant ;  Tliesyonggycc, 
warm  purgative ;  Thawcng  poukphyeo,  expectorant ;  Teer- 
makhan,  tonic;  Tabwot,  a  carminative;  Maor,  refrige¬ 
rant;  Oayct,  refrigerant;  Touksha,  carminative;  Oaba- 
thaga,  aperient;  Toushouk,  tonic  ;  Kvoapmyet,  febrifuge ; 
Nanlooggyng,  tonic  aperient  ;  Tsengtliainanwav,  laxative; 
Pouknot,  tonic  and  carminative;  Tabatsay,  febrifuge; 
Karawee,  tonic ;  Thanly  etgnai,  laxative ;  Wow-oo,  fe- 
brifuge. 

Java  medicines,  a  series  of,  forwarded  from  Singapore. 

From  Bombay. 

Oondee  oil  (Tanna).  Calophyllmn  inophyllum,  oil  ex¬ 
pressed  from  the  nut,  used  as  a  stimulant  externally  and 
internally.  Imported  from  Somali  coast. 

Kum nj  oil  (Tanna).  Pongamia  glabra,  oil  expressed 
from  nut ;  used  externally  as  a  stimulant. 

Senna  leaves.  Now  grown  in  quantities  in  the  Dekkan 
for  the  supply  of  Government  stores;  but  no  demand 
elsewhere.  Four  consignments  have  been  sent  to  England. 
The  first  afforded  a  remittance  about  2s.  2d.  per  rupee ; 
of  the  second  and  third  no  accounts  have  yet  been  re¬ 
ceived  ;  the  fourth  was  sent  last  month  (December  1850), 
its  price  as  at  present  bought  from  the  Ryots  is  lJ  lbs.  per 
rupee,  being  2 \d.  per  pound,  or  thereabouts. 

From  Madras. 

Calabunda  (Aloe  perfoliata) — from  Vizagapatam. 

Gamboge — from  Canara ;  ditto  collected  by  Dr.  Cleg- 
horn,  from  Madras. 

Hemidesmus  indicus  ;  Convolvulus  turpethum,  root  and 
powder;  Clitoria  tematea  seed  and  powder;  Cannabis 
iiidiea  (flower’s  tops). — Professor  Key,  from  Madras. 

Specimens  of  Mylabris  cichorei  ;  Pulvis  mylabris 
cichorei ;  Tinctura  cannabis  sativse ;  Ilova  viridiflora 
(Aselepias  vomitoria)  ;  Ilymenodiction  ut’ilo ;  Soymida 
febrifuga ;  Dry  bark  of  the  mullay  or  jungle  margosa; 
Dry  bark  of  the  vapum  or  margosa  t  ree  ;'  Croton  seeds. 

Napaula  oil  (Croton  tigliiun) — from  Vizagapatam  and 
Ganjam. 

Justieia  paniculatan  crcyat.  Specimens  of  salt— from 
Nellore. 


Class  III. 

Agricultural  Produce. 

[From  the  latitude  and  general  climate  of  t  he  different 
parts  of  India,  it  would  naturally  be  inferred  that  the 
agricultural  products  must  differ  very  considerably  in  the 
widely-separated  provinces,  and  that  they  must  certainly 
be  entirely  different  from  those  of  Europe,  especially 
as  the  natives  of  the  country  are  usually  stated  to  live 
chiefly  upon  rice.  This  is  a  fallacy  which  has  no  doubt 


originated  from  Europeans  having  obtained  their  principal 
information  respecting  India  from  its  southern  provinces. 
It  would  not,  perhaps,  be  too  much  to  say  that  probably 
the  number  of  those  who  seldom  taste  rice  far  exceeds 
those  who  live  upon  it.  For,  in  fact,  the  culture  of  wheat 
and  barley,  and  of  common  millet,  constitute  the  agricul¬ 
ture  of  many  parts  of  the  country  quite  as  much  as  rice 
sugar-cane,  and  other  millets.  This  is  in  consequence  of 
the  seasons  of  cultivation  being  very  different,  one  set  of 
the  cereal  grains  being  sown  in  autumn,  and  grown  during 
what  constitutes  the  winter  of  Europe,  while  the  other 
are  sown  in  the  midst  of  its  summer.  Thus  wheat 
barley,  and  common  millet  ( Panicum  miliaceum ),  are  sown 
in  October  and  reaped  in  March,  while  rice,  maize,  the 
great  and  Indian  millets,  are  sown  on  the  accession  of  the 
rainy  season,  in  June,  and  harvested  in  September  or 
October. 

Of  wheat  several  varieties  are  grown:  some  of  very 
fine  quality,  as  the  soft  wheat,  called  pyssee,  and  the  hard 
wheat,  called  jnllalya,  both  exhibited  from  the  Xerbudda 
valley.  Samples  of  these  shown  a  few  years  ago  in  Mark 
Lane  were  considered  to  be  finer  than  any  wheats  in  the 
market.  The  soft  wheat,  which  is  most  valued  in  this 
country,  is  thought  less  of  in  India,  where  the  natives 
prefer  the  hard  wheat,  and  give  a  higher  price  fur  it,  as 
they  consider  it  the  most  nutritious.  Like  the  hard  wheats 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  this  variety  is  used  in  India  fur 
making  a  kind  of  vermicelli,  and  was  thought  to  contain 
a  large  proportion  of  glutinous  matter;  but  this  did  not 
appear  when  the  two  kinds  were  analyzed  by  Professor 
E.  Solly.  Wheat  is  cultivated  as  far  south  as  Burma, 
from  whence  a  brownish -coloured  variety  has  been  sent, 
and  at  considerable  elevations  in  the  Himalayan  Moun¬ 
tains,  where  some  lino  kinds  of  barley  are  also  grown. 
Oats  have  been  introduced  by  the  English,  and  are  pro¬ 
duced  of  fine  quality  in  the  district,  and  to  the  northward, 
of  Patna. 

Indian  corn  or  maize  (Zed  mays),  a  native  of  the  New 
World,  is  cultivated  in  small  quantities  all  over  India,  but 
not  as  a  principal  crop,  being  chiefly  eaten  in  a  green 
state  and  after  the  grains  have  been  roasted.  The  great 
millet,  or  Durr  a,  of  the  Arabs,  Joar,  and  Jawaree  of 
India  (Sorghum  vulgare),  occupies  the  place  of  Indian  corn 
in  Asia,  where  it  is  extensively  cultivated,  and  forms  a 
principal  article  of  diet  of  the  natives.  The  grains  are 
large,  and  in  chemical  composition  come  near  to  Indian 
corn,  but  are  apt  to  be  attacked  by  the  weevil.  The  other 
millets,  species  of  Panicum,  See.,  small  in  size  and  hard, 
are  also  much  used  as  articles  of  diet;,  and  might,  from 
their  cheapness,  perhaps,  be  profitably  exported  as  tood  for 
the  smaller  animals  in  other  countries. 

But,  besides  the  cereals,  the  natives  of  India  cultivate 
a  great  variety  of  pulses,  somo  of  which  are  known  in 
Europe  as  the  pea,  lentil,  gram  (Cicar  arie/inum).  Others, 
such  as  varieties  of  Cajanus  and  of  Phaseolus,  also  yield 
pulses  which,  like  the  cereals,  arc  cultivated  for  food. 
These,  being  cooked  with  ghee  or  melted  butter,  give  the 
natives  the  advantage  of  a  mixed  diet,  instead  of  their 
subsisting,  ns  usually  stated,  on  a  single  substance  like  rice. 

The  different  oil-seeds  also  occupy  a  share  ot  the 
farmers’  attention  :  of  these  linseed  is  well  known  in 
Europe,  but  in  India  is  cultivated  only  on  account  of  the 
seed-oil,  and  not  for  the  (lax  of  the  plant.  Also,  mustard 
and  rape,  or  rather  other  species  of  Sinapis,  safflower  seeds 
(Carthamus  tinctorius ),  castor-oil  plant,  poppy,  brown 
and  white  til  or  sesamum,  and  black  til  (Guizolia  oleifero). 
For  other  oils,  see  Oil  Series  and  Medicines. 
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Dependencies. 


Among  (lie  roots  cultivated,  yams  and  sweet  potatoes 
may  he  mentioned  ;  also,  turmeric  and  ginger,  onions  and 
garlic.  Carrots  often  yield  a  large  crop  with  the  aid  of 
irrigation,  but  the  climate  is  not  favourable  for  the  field 
culture  of  turnips.  Melons  and  cucumbers  are  also  culti¬ 
vated  near  wells,  or  in  the  beds  of  rivers,  as  also  several 
of  tlie  fruits  used  as  condiments,  as  coriander,  cummin, 
&c. 

(A.)  Cereals. 

M  heat : — Pissec,  sohalya,  jullalya,  kutya,  varieties  of 
Triticum  sativum,  from  the  Valley  of  the  Nerbudda. 

Flour ;  three  qualities,  from  native  mills,  Calcutta. 

Wheat,  a  dark-brown  variety,  from  Burma. 

Oats  ( Arena  saliva),  from  Patna. 

Banaful  rice,  and  some  of  its  straw,  from  Ilooghly. 

Rice  ( Orgza  satica),  and  paddy,  or  unshelled  rice,  from 
Kemaon. 

Black  and  red  paddy  ( Orgza  saliva),  from  Bellary. 

Vaive  rice  and  paddy,  from  Travancore. 

Yaree  Nelloo,  paddy,  from  Calicut. 

Wild  rico: — J  unglee  dhan  and  Cheenia  dhan,  from 
Nepal. 

Table  rice  : — Indramayo,  from  Singapore. 

l’ulut  rice,  a  delicacy,  prized  for  its  nutritious  qualities; 
and  a  dark  variety,  from  Malacca. 

Rice,  and  a  variety  of,  Ketana,  from  Singapore. 

Rice,  varieties  of: — Bansmutti,  Hunsraj,  Race  Monea, 
Dalyanjnn,  Sookhannud,  Ramkajul,  Teluk,  Sookhundea, 
Unjhunna,  Dhooce,  Sathce,  Seorab,  Herunj,  Ghijraj, 
Beitea,  Anundee,  Buttesee,  Hamoona,  Kulma,  Rama- 
juan,  Mat  tea,  Knomoollie,  Dhow,  Soonkhur,  Kumera, 
Doodhie,  Beorab,  Sookhurra,  Moonree,  Butlika,  Jbunoa, 
Motucboor,  Jubbedic,  Jhunvan,  A  ajar,  Mahestua,  Gow- 
rcea.  There  arc  two  specimens  of  each,  one  shelled,  the 
other  unslielled  ;  from  Pilibecl  in  Rohilkund. 

Rice,  varieties  of,  from  Arrakan. 

Rice  from  Almicdabad.  This  is  much  prized  for  taste 
and  scent,  and  large  quantities  of  it  arc  annually  exported 
to  Baroda,  Cambay,  and  elsewhere. 

White,  black,  aud  glutinous  reil  rice,  from  Teimasserim. 

Millets. 

Great  millet  or  durra  of  Arabs. — Joar  of  India. 

Sorghum  vulgare  and  saccharalum,  large  and  small; 
grown  all  over  India. 

Red,  white,  and  brown  Cliolum  or  jawaree,  from  Bellary 
and  other  parts  of  India. 

Indian  corn,  varieties  of,  from  Nepal  and  Assam. 

Indian  millet,  Bajrce  ( Penicillaria  spicata),  from  India, 
Bellary,  and  Cutch. 

Italian  millet  ( Setaria  ilalica),  from  Calcutta  ;  Koon- 
goonie  ( Panicum  ilalieum),  from  Bellary  ;  Kungnce,  from 
Nepal  ;  Kadi  kane  ( Panicum  miliaceum),  from  Madura, 
Tinnivelly,  and  Palamcottah  ;  Sanwuck,  Panicum  frumen- 
taceum,  from  Gbazeepore,  Meerut,  and  Nepal;  Koda, 
Paspalttm  scrobiculutum,  from  Nepal  and  Calcutta  ;  Mun- 
dooa,  Raggee  {Eleusine  corocana),  from  Bellary,  Mirzapore, 
Meerut,  and  Kemaon;  Chooa  (Amarantkus farinaceus), 
from  Kemaon ;  Razgeera  {Amarantkus  frumentaceus), 
from  Bombay. 

Surgooge  grain  {Eleusine  sp.),  from  Hoogly. 

Goorura  and  Tipsea,  small  millets,  produced  by  wild 
Paniciuns,  from  Mirzapore. 

Buckwheat  :  —  Oogul  ( Fagopgrum  vulgare  ?),  from 
Kemaon  and  Nepal. 

Pulses. 

Urhur  ke  dbal, ;  Dbal  ( Cgtisus  cqjan),  from  Gwalior, 
Madura,  and  Tinnivelly ;  Dhol  or  tboravi,  from  Palam¬ 
cottah;  Tor  var.  {Cgtisus  cajan ),  from  Bellary;  l  rhur 
{Cqjanus  indieus),  from  Calcutta;  Gram,  Chuna  {Cicer 
arietinum),  from  Bellary;  Dboll  Clnma,  grown  all  over 
India  ;  Chuna  {Cicer  arietinum),  from  Calcutta. 

Mash  {Phaseolus  mungo),  from  Bellary ;  Mash  and 
Dboll  mash,  grown  all  over  India ;  Mash  {Phaseolus 
mungo),  from  Nepal. 


Green  gram  :  —  Moong  {Phaseolus  radiatus ),  from 
Bellary  and  Madras. 

Green  gram  : — Moong,  grown  all  over  India. 

Black  gram  : — Moong,  variety  of  {Phaseolus  radiatus), 
from  Vizagapatam  and  Ganjam. 

Black  gram,  grown  all  over  India. 

Muskully  {Phaseolus  radiatus),  Sona  moog  {Phaseolus 
aureus),  Ivista  moog  {Phaseolus),  Kallemoog  {Phaseolus), 
Mayanee  {Phaseolus  trilobus),  from  Calcutta  ;  Ball  Goo- 
ronah  {Phaseolus  trilobus),  from  Kemaon. 

Horse  gram  : — Cooltio  {Dolichos  unijlorus),  from  Bel¬ 
lary  ;  Gahut  {Dolichos  unijlorus),  from  Kemaon  and 
N  opal. 

Red  gram  {Dolichos  cafjang),  grown  all  over  India. 

Red  and  white  gram  {Dolichos  cat  Jang),  from  Yizaga- 
patam  and  Nepal;  Thatapyre  {Dolichos  cafjang),  from 
Madura,  Tinnivelly,  and  Palamcottah  ;  Banzampesalee, 
Yizagapatam  ;  Bhut  {Soja  hispida),  from  Kemaon. 

Peas; — Mu t tar  {Pi sum  sativum),  Goll  muttur  {Pi sum 
sativum  wide),  from  Calcutta  and  Nepal ;  Mussoorec 
kullyc  {Errum  Lens),  Soora  kissurree  ( Lathgrtis  salivas), 
Baro  Chuna  {Ficia saliva),  from  Calcutta. 

Katjang  zavah,  Katjang  merah,  Katjang  tjec,  Katjang 
zungak,  Kat  jang  batoo,  pulses,  from  Java. 

French  beans,  sem,  from  Nepal 

Green  peas,  or  pulse,  Catjangejoo  ;  Catjang  taboo,  from 
Singapore,  Sumbawn,  and  Sumatra. 

Roots  and  Oil  Seeds,  rf'e. 

Onions  and  onion  seed,  from  Jessulmerc. 

Poppy  seed,  from  Calcutta,  Patna,  & c. 

Linseed,  Tesce  {Linum  usitatissimum)  ;  Kisto  til 
{Sesamum  orientate) — from  Calcutta. 

Black  til.  Ram  til  {Guizolia  oleifera) — from  Bombay 
and  Madras. 

Castor  oil  seeds,  Behrindu  {Ricinus  communis). 

Mustard  seeds,  &c.,  Kala  surson  {Sinapis  dichotoma)  ; 
Sliwet  race  surson  ( S.glauca );  Jhooneraee  {S.  ramosa) 
— from  Calcutta. 

Safllower  and  Soorj  mookhee  {Helianthus  annuus). 

Cucumber  and  melon  seed,  from  Nepal  and  Bikanecr, 

Oil-cake,  from  Nepal. 

Bamboo  rice,  from  Nepal. 

Bhatwas,  Gooraus,  Shutya,  and  Mishoyang,  from 
Nepal. 

Iroopoo  pinakoo,  from  Calicut. 

(B.)  Dried  Fruits  and  Seeds. 

[The  fruits  which  are  dried  and  preserved  in  India  are 
not  numerous.  The  tamarind  is  the  principal,  and  is  much 
employed  in  making  sherbets:  unripe  mangos  arc  preserved 
on  account  of  tbeir  acidity.  The  ber,  or  byer,  or  jujube, 
is  occasionally  preserved,  and  baked  plantains  have  been 
sent,  but  have  not  arrived  in  a  good  state.  Figs,  raisins, 
dried  plums  and  apricots,  are  imported  from  C'aubul;  and 
dates  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  cocoa-nut  is  conspicuous 
as  a  seed  which  is  valued  for  its  kernel.  Almonds  and 
pistachio  nuts  are  imported  from  Caubul;  walnuts  and 
hazel  nuts  from  Cashmere  and  the  Himalayas.  The  seed 
of  Terminalia  catappa  is  called  badam  or  almond,  and  used 
as  a  substitute  for  it,  as  arc  many  other  oily  seeds,  by 
the  natives  of  India.  The  dorian  fruit  {Durio  zibethimis) 
may  be  considered  rather  as  a  curiosity :  it  is  highly- 
esteemed  as  a  fruit  in  the  Eastern  Islands,  notwith¬ 
standing  its  disagreeable  odour.  The  preserved  bcl  fruit 
( Mgle  marmelos)  is  valued,  as  a  medicine,  for  its  mild 
subastringent  properties.  What  is  called  Muoha  fruit  is 
only  the  ilowers  dried  as  they  fall  off.  They  abound  in  sac¬ 
charine  matter,  and  are  eaten  by  the  natives;  and  are  also 
subjected  to  fermentation,  when  they  yield  a  spirit  which 
forms  the  common  arrack  of  a  great  part  of  the  country. 
Its  flavour  is  compared  by  some  to  that  of  whiskey.  The 
seeds  yield  a  valuable  oil  which  becomes  solid  in  this 
climate.  See  Oil  Semes. 

3  S 
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Mangifera  Indica,  amcliow;  unripe  mangos. 

Tamarinds  ( Tamarind  us  indica),  from  Calcutta  and 
Java. 

Dried  byer  (. Zizypltusjujuba ),  from  Bengal. 

Muliooa  fruit  (Has.sia  latifolia),  from  Moorslicdabad. 

Cocoa-nut  (Coccos  nucfera). 

Kanavi  nut  (Cana ri urn  commune),  from  Java. 

Dcssy-a  kroot  (Aleurites  triloba).  The  specimens  for¬ 
warded’ are  all  that  could  be  procured  at  the  time  they 
were  ordered ;  they  were  obtained  from  Bclgaum,  where, 
in  this  Presidency,  they  chiefly  grow.  The  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Calcutta  requested  that  this  article  might  be  sent 
from  the  Bombay  Presidency.  These  are  called  Bclgaum, 
or  country  walnuts.  The  nuts  arc  so  called  from  their 
resemblance  to  walnuts:  the  kernels  taste  like  them,  and 
yield  a  large  portion  of  pure  palatable  oil. — Bombay 
Report. 

(C.)  Substances  used  in  the  preparation  of  Drinks. 

[Tea  is  so  peculiarly  a  Chinese  product  as  to  be  almost 
a  synonym  of  the  country.  From  the  difficulties  at  first 
experienced  in  producing  good  teas  in  Penang,  Java,  and 
Itio  Janeiro,  it  was  inferred  that  the  soil  and  climate  re¬ 
quired  for  the  tea  plant  were  of  so  peculiar  a  nature  as  to 
render  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  produce  good  tea 
anywhere  out  of  China.  This  was  no  doubt  owing  in 
part  to  its  having  been  supposed  that  the  plant  was  one 
which  required  a  hot  climate.  Careful  comparison  of  the 
information  which  was  then  within  reach  made  it  probable 
that  the  plant  or  plants  were  natives  of  temperate  cli¬ 
mates.  The  author  of  this  note  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  in 
tho  year  1827,  that  the  Chinese  tea  plant  or  plants  might 
be  successfully  cultivated  in  the  Himalayan  Mountains  ; 
and  in  an  essay  on  the  subject  in  his  “  Illustrations  of 
Himalayan  Botany,”  in  183-t,  entered  into  the  details  of 
facts,  and  his  reasoning  from  them.  The  Indian  Govern¬ 
ment  having  at  this  time  determined  to  attempt  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  tea  in  any  suitable  locality  in  these  mountains, 
a  plant  was  discovered  in  Assam,  of  which  the  leaves  were 
there  manufactured  into  tea,  and  which  was  supposed  to 
be  either  the  true,  or  a  variety  of  the,  tea  plant  of  China. 
The  plant,  however,  flourishes  in  a  warm  moist  climate, 
and  has  much  larger  leaves  than  the  China  plants.  This 
discovery,  however,  led  to  the  establishment  by  the  Indian 
Government  of  farms  for  the  growth  of  tea.  Chinese, 
acquainted  with,  the  processes,  were  invited  into  Assam 
to  take  charge  of  tho  manufacture.  Success  having  at¬ 
tended  the  measure,  the  whole  of  the  establishment  was 
transferred  to  tbe  Assam  Tea  Company,  from  whom  some 
samples  have  been  received :  others  are  exhibited  in 
another  part  of  the  building.  Two  samples  have  also 
been  sent  from  Chinese  planters  who  have  settled  in  Assam. 

At  the  same  time  that  the  culture  of  the  indigenous 
plant  was  established  in  Assam,  tea  seeds  were  obtained 
from  China;  but  chiefly  from  the  most  southern  tea  dis¬ 
tricts,  from  whence  there  is  reason  to  believe  most  of  the 
manufacturers  have  also  come.  The  tea  seeds  on  their 
arrival  in  Calcutta  were  sown  in  tubs,  and  the  plants  after¬ 
wards  sent  to  Assam,  as  well  as  to  Dr.  Falconer,  who 
planted  them  in  nurseries  in  Kemaon  and  other  Himalayan 
districts.  There  these  Chinese  tea  plants  grew  and 
flourished  even  in  situations  where  they  were  occasionally 
covered  with  snow.  They  flowered  in  the  third  year,  anil 
ripened  their  seed,  from  which  time  the  culture  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  encrease.  Millions  of  seeds  are  sown  annually, 
so  as  now  to  occupy  about  1,000  acres,  in  different,  situa¬ 
tions,  from  IvAmaon  to  the  hill  tracts  newly  acquired 
from  the  Seiks.  Some  uncertainty  existed  at  one  time 
about,  the  methods  of  making  the  best  kinds  of  black  and 
of  green  teas.  Some  who  had  resided  at  Canton  having 
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stated  that  the  Chinese  made  either  green  or  black  tea 
from  the  same  plant  ;  others,  that  they  could  not  do  so 
without  the  aid  of  colouring  matters.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  there  arc  at  least  two  species  of  tea  plant :  one,  called 
Then  bo/iea  by  botanists,  was  supposed  to  be  chief lv  em¬ 
ployed  for  making  black  teas;  the  other,  called  Thea 
viridis,  was  thought  equally  essential  for  making  the 
green  teas.  The  Chinese  tea-makers  in  Assam  in  some 
measure  settled  the  question  by  making  both  kinds  of  tea 
from  the  same  plant :  and  Mr.  Fortune,  in  his  visits  to 
the  tea  districts  on  the  coast  of  China,  ascertained  that 
the  plant  called  Then  viridis  was  that  chiefly  employed 
in  making  both  kinds  of  tea  and  their  several  varieties. 
The  Thea  lohea  could,  of  course,  be  employed  for.  the 
same  purpose  in  districts  where  it  is  indigenous,  as  the 
great  difference  depends  upon  the  manufacture  and  not 
upon  the  plant.  The  procr'scs  have  been  fully  explained 
in  Mr.  Ball’s  work  on  the  Manufacture  of  Tea  in  China. 
They  consist,  in  the  preparation  of  black  tea,  in  carefully- 
watched  and  regulated  processes  of  spontaneous  heating, 
or  slow  fermentation,  of  the  leaves,  until  a  certain  degree 
of  fragrance  is  developed.  The  leaves  are  said  to  wither 
and  give,  and  become  soft  and  flaccid.  When  the  proper 
time  has  arrived,  the  leaves  are  removed  to  the  roasting 
pan.  After  being  roasted  and  rolled  two  or  three  times, 
they  are  dried  in  a  cylinder  of  basket-work,  which  is 
placed  over  a  small  charcoal  fire.  After  the  drying  has  con¬ 
tinued  about  half  an  hour,  the  leaves  are  turned  and  again 
submitted  to  the  heat  for  another  half-hour.  They  are 
then  taken  out,  rubbed  and  twisted,  and,  after  sifting 
away  the  small  dust,  again  returned  to  the  sieve  and 
drying  tub.  The  leaves  now  begin  to  assume  their  black 
colour.  The  lire  is  deadened  by  sprinkling  some  ashes 
over  it.  The  operation  of  rolling,  twisting,  and  sifting,  is 
repeated  once  or  twice  until  they  have  become  quite  black 
in  colour,  well  twisted,  and  perfectly  dry  and  crisp.  They 
are  then  picked,  winnowed,  and  further  dried. 

In  the  manufacture  of  green  tea,  the  freshly-picked 
leaves  are  roasted  in  the  kuo,  or  roastiug-pan,  at  once, 
and  at  a  high  temperature  ;  rolled  and  roasted  again  and 
again,  assisted  sometimes  with  a  fanning  operation  to 
drive  off  the  moisture,  and  always  with  brisk  agitation 
until  the  drying  is  completed. 

The  great  difference  in  the  two  processes  consists  in  the 
black  tea  undergoing  the  process  of  fermentation,  or 
withering,  while  the  leaves  for  the  green  tea  are  roasted 
without  undergoing  any  previous  change.  The  two 
samples  of  green  tea,  the  hyson  and  the  gunpowder,  were 
prepared  from  the  same  plants  as  the  souchong,  under 
the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Jameson,  in  the  East  India 
Company’s  tea  nurseries  in  Ivemaon  and  the  Deyra  Doom 
The  quantity  of  tea  produced  is  yearly  increasing.  Com¬ 
paratively  little  has  as  yet  been  sent  to  tin's  country,  for 
it  sells  at  very  high  prices  on  the  spot  where  it  is  pro¬ 
duced  ;  and  the  inferior  qualities,  it  is  curious  to  observe, 
are  actually  carried  across  the  British  frontier,  and  meet 
the  teas  of  China  in  Tibet,  where  the  Chinese  authority 
extends. 

Mr.  Warrington  has  called  attention  to  the  means 
adopted  for  giving  a  facing  to  tea,  as  purchasers  were 
not  satisfied  with  the  natural  dull,  yellowish-green  colour 
of  tea.  The  Chinese,  therefore,  apply  Prussian  blue, 
turmeric,  and  fibrous  gypsum  to  give  it  a  bluish-green 
colour. 

Mr.  W.  has  lately  called  attention  to  a  new  adultera¬ 
tion,  in  which  tea-dust  is  held  together  by  gum,  and  faced 
with  Prussian  blue,  turmeric,  and  a  largo  proportion  of 
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fibrous  gypsum ;  the  black  fca  being  faced  with  earthy 
graphite  or  black-lead.  So  great  is  the  adulteration  that, 
though  genuine  teas  give  only  about  5  to  G  per  cent,  of 
asb,  the  lie  gunpowder  yielded  hi  and  15  5  percent,  of 
ash  ;  scented  caper  5'5,  but  lie  llowor  caper  22  5  ;  and 
mixtures,  containing  these  lies,  from  11  to  22'5  percent, 
of  ash. 

Coifee  lias,  like  tea,  begun  to  be  cultivated  in  British 
India.  It  is  chiefly  grown,  however,  along  the  mountains 
of  the  Malabar  coast,  as  in  Wynaad,  and  in  the  Sheravoy 
Hills,  near  Salem.  Some  of  tine  quality  has  also  been 
sent  from  Cliota  Xagpore,  and  the  south-west  frontier  of 
Bengal.  A\  e  have  also  some  coifee  from  Assam.] 

Green,  gunpowder,  and  black  teas,  from  E.I.  Company’s 
tea  plantations  in  the  Himalayan  mountains  in  Kemaon 
and  Deyr  a  Doom 

Hyson  teas;  grey,  black,  and  orange-flowered  pekoe; 
Souchong,  Mongpo,  from  Assam  Tea  Company. 

Souchong  tea  and  orange  Pekoe,  from  Chinese  in  Assam. 

Pekoe  and  Congou  teas,  grown  on  Government  planta¬ 
tions,  from  Java. 

Codec,  from  Assam  and  from  the  South-west  Frontier. 

Coffee,  from  Calicut,  and  from  Captain  Morris. 

Collet;  (Cojfea  arabica),  from  Tinnivelly. 

Coflee,  from  Sheravoy  Hills,  near  Salem. 

Coifee  berry,  and  in  husk,  from  Aden. 

Coffee,  from  Java  and  Borneo. 

Coffee  from  Mr.  Glasson’s  plantation,  from  Wynaad. 

(D.)  Stimulating  and  Intoxicating  Drugs. 

•  [This  group  includes,  in  the  Indian  collection,  opium, 
hemp,  tobacco,  and  a  distilled  spirit  from  an  unusual 
source.  Opium,  as  required  for  medical  use  and  Euro¬ 
pean  consumption,  is  produced  chiefly  in  Asia  Minor, 
and  is  commonly  known  by  the  name  of  Turkey  opium ; 
but  India  produces  large  quantities — a  portion  for  its  own 
home  consumption,  but  the  great  mass  for  export  to 
China.  The  whole  process  of  culture  is  displayed  in  a 
series  of  drawings,  and  all  the  apparatus  employed  in  the 
preparation,  that  is,  in  the  collection,  mixing,  and  drying, 
pf  the  drug,  in  the  opium  agency  at  Patna,  is  exhibited, 
together  with  the  opium  made  up  into  balls,  and  covered 
with  the  petals  of  the  poppy  stuck  together  with  the  fluid 
part  of  (be  opium.  Though  this  culture  is  a  government 
monopoly  in  the  Cangetio  province,  it  is  also  extensively 
cultivated  in  the  states  of  the  native  princes  in  Raj- 
pootana  and  Malwa,  from  whence  several  specimens  have 
been  sent.  Opium  is  produced  of  excellent  quality  in  the 
Himalayas,  where  the  tears,  as  collected,  are  simply 
pressed  together  and  dried,  as  is  the  case  with  Turkey 
opium. 

The  hemp  plant  ( Cannabis  saliva),  known  in  Europe 
for  yielding  strong  fibre  for  ropes  and  canvas,  is  valuable 
in  the  East  for  its  intoxicating  properties.  The  plant  is 
identical  with  tliat  of  Europe,  and  is  the  Kinnub  of  the 
Arabs,  whence  the  name  Cannabis.  It  is  also  known  by 
the  name  Hasheesh,  and  has  a  number  of  poetical  names 
assigned  to  it,  as  “  cementer  of  friendship,”  “  exciter  of 
desire,”  &e.,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the 
Nepenthes  of  Homer.  The  whole  plant  dried  is  employed 
for  smoking ;  or,  the  leaves  and  capsules,  without  the 
stalks,  rubbed  to  a  fine  powder,  and  mixed  with  conserves 
or  with  milk,  &c.,  are  taken  to  produce  intoxication.  A 
resinous  secretion  exudes  from  the  upper  parts,  especially 
of  the  flowering  stems,  and  is  collected  in  various  ways, 
and  known  by  the  name  of  CJiurrus.  This  is  used  for 
the  same  purpose.  It  has  lately  been  recommended  as  a 
medicine  to  allay  rheumatic  and  neuralgic  pains,  as  well 
as  to  control  muscular  spasm.  lienee,  preparations  of  it 


have  been  included  among  the  medicines  sent  from  Cal¬ 
cutta. 

The  spirit  from  an  unusual  source  is  tliat  which  is  dis- 
t  died  from  the  flowers  of  the  m  uoh  wa  t  rec  ( Sassia  latifo/ia) . 
These  abound  in  saccharine  matter.  They  are,  therefore, 
as  they  fall,  collected  and  eaten  by  the  natives;  but,  sub¬ 
jected  to  fermentation,  a  spirit  is  produced,  which,  being 
distilled,  foims  the  common  arrack  of  many  parts  of 
India.  The  flavour  has  been  by  some  compared  to  that 
of  whiskey.  The  treo  is  particularly  valuable,  on  account 
of  its  seeds  yielding  a  vegetable  fat,  likely  to  be  useful 
in  canclle-making.  Sec  On.  Series. 

Tobacco,  a  plant  of  the  New  World,  has  come  to  bo 
universally  cultivated  in  Asia,  as  in  Europe.  The  plant 
is  grown  with  great  care  in  many  parts  of  India,  espe¬ 
cially  in  rich  soil  near  villages.  But  the  natives  totally 
neglect  the  curing  of  tobacco,  upon  which  so  much  of  its 
value  depends  in  the  European  market,  either  for  smoking 
or  for  making  into  cigars.  This,  to  the  natives  of  India, 
is  of  less  consequence,  as  they  mix  the  dried  leaves  of 
tobacco  with  coarse  sugar  or  conserves  of  different  kinds 
to  smoke  in  their  hookahs.  Some  excellent  tobacco  is, 
however,  produced  in  different  and  very  widely  separated 
parts  of  India,  as  Sandoway  in  Arrakan,  different  parts 
of  the  Peninsula,  and  in  Central  India.  It  is  probable 
that  such  tobacco  as  is  acceptable  in  the  European  market 
might  be  produced  in  India,  if  equal  care  was  bestowed 
on  the  growth  and  curing  as  well  as  on  the  packing  of 
tobacco.  —  (Sec  Illustrations  of  Himalayan  Botany, 
pp.  2S2  to  289.)  But  there  is  great  consumption  in  the 
country  itself,  both  for  smoking  and  for  making  cheroots, 
of  which  several  specimens  hare  been  sent  for  exhibition 
from  C’hinsurah,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta,  as  well 
as  from  Salem  and  Triehinopoly.] 

Tobacco,  Ishay,  from  Arrakan. 

Tobacco,  from  Gwalior,  Maharajah  Rao  Scindia. 

Tobacco,  from  Malwa. 

Tobacco  and  cheroots  ( Nicotiana  talacuni),  from  Trichi- 
nopoly,  Salem,  and  Java. 

Cheroots  of  sorts,  from  Triehinopoly. 

Cigars,  from  Java. 

Cigars;  imitation  Manillas  and  Havannahs,  common 
Chinsurahs,  imitation  Havannahs,  made  at  Chinsurah,  of 
Sandoway  tobacco,  and  of  picked  Bengal  leaf  at  Chin- 
surah. 

Opium,  from  Gwalior — Maharajah  Rao  Scindia. 

Opium,  country,  Kano,  from  Assam. 

Opium,  Thallawar,  twenty-five,  and  Jliallawar  three 
years  old,  from  Rajpootana. 

Opium,  prepared,  from  Rajah  of  Kotnli. 

Opium,  complete  series,  exhibiting  whole  process  of 
manufacture,  from  Patna. 

Opium,  specimens  of,  from  Benares. 

Opium  (Government),  from  Khnndeish. 

Opium,  as  taken  from  the  field,  as  seed,  and  as  pre¬ 
pared  for  exportation,  from  Malwa. 

Opium,  from  Nepal. 

Cheek  opium.  This  and  the  two  following  articles  form  a 
complete  series.  The  bhattecl  as  prepared  for  exportation 
to  China  ;  the  cheek  or  raw  juice ;  the  poppy  head,  con¬ 
taining  the  seed  and  showing  the  mode  of  incision  by 
which  the  opium  juice  is  extracted— the  three  lines  to¬ 
gether  are  one  day’s  incision  ;  each  head  will  show  how 
many  separate  days  it  was  available. — Bombay. 

Opium,  from  Kandeish.  The  specimen  sent  is  from 
the  government  stores  at  Dhoolia,  in  Kandeish. 

Hemp,  Ganja  ( Cannabis  saliva ).  from  Rajpootana ; 
Bhungeera  and  seed,  from  Kemaon;  Ganja,  from  Calcutta} 
Churus  and  Ganja,  from  Nepal. 

Muohwa  flowers  ( JBassia  lalifolia ),  and  spirit  distilled 
:rom  them,  from  Rajpootana. 
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(E.)  Spices  and  Condiments. 

[Spices  are  proverbially  (he  produce  of  (lie  Spice  Islands; 
but  they  nre  not  nil  obtained  from  these  islands,  and,  of 
late  years,  those  which  were  peculiar  are  now  cultivated 
in  other  situations.  The  true  cinnamon,  for  which  Ceylon 
is  famed,  is  also  now  cultivated  in  Java  and  Malacca,  as 
well  as  in  parts  of  the  western  coast  of  the  Indian  Penin¬ 
sula.  What  is  so  called  from  Assam  is  rather  a  kind  of 
cassia.  Cassia  and  cassia-buds  are  produced  on  t  lie  Malabar 
coast.  The  cassia  leaves,  Malabathrun  of  the  ancients 
(Tamala  pu/ra),  are  used  for  the  same  purposes  as  bay 
leaves  in  Europe.  Nutmegs  are  now  cultivated  of  excel¬ 
lent  quality  in  Penang,  whence  they  have  been  sent  for 
exhibition,  as  well  as  from  Singapore  and  Xinuivelly,  in 
the  Peninsula  of  India.  The  wild  nutmeg  ( Mi/ristica 
tomenlosa)  is  the  produce  of  a  different  species.  At  tempts 
have  been  made  to  introduce  the  true  nutmegs,  when 
gathered  from  trees  growing  wild,  at  a  lower  rate  of  duty  ; 
that  is,  for  the  same  duty  which  these  wild  nutmegs  are 
charged,  though  they  are  very  inferior,  and  the  produce 
of  a  different  species  of  plant.  Mace,  which  is  one  of  the 
coverings  of  the  nutmeg,  is,  of  course,  obtainable  from  all 
places  where  the  nutmeg  is  grown.  Black,  round,  and 
white  pepper,  the  produce  of  one  plant,  are,  as  in  the 
earliest  times,  grown  on  the  Malabar  coast.  The  capsicum, 
considered  by  botanists  to  be  a  native  of  the  New  World, 
is  cultivated  in  every  part  of  India,  and  universally  em¬ 
ployed  as  a  condiment  by  the  natives  in  their  curries : 
that  grown  in  Nepal  is  considered  by  many  to  be  very 
high  flavoured.  The  small  cardamoms,  like  pepper,  arc 
long-established  products  of  the  Malabar  coast.  The 
large  cardamoms  arc  produced  in  the  forests  along  the 
foot  of  the  Himalayas,  though  the  plant  producing  them 
has  not  been  clearly  made  out.  Among  the  small  car¬ 
minatives,  the  Ptgcholis  ajowan,  seems  worthy  of  notice, 
from  tile  fineness  of  its  flavour.  It  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  kinds  of  ammi  of  the  ancients,  and  nearly 
allied  to  the  Ammi  copticum.  The  black  seeds  of  Nigella 
saliva  continue  to  be  used  as  a  condiment,  as  in  the  most 
ancient  times,  being  the  Melanthion  of  the  Greeks. 

Ginger,  a  native  of  India,  though  extensively  cultivated 
both  on  the  plains  and  mountains  of  India,  brings  an 
inferior  price  in  the  English  market  to  that  from  the 
West  Indies,  though  it  is  there,  probably,  an  introduced 
plant.  If  the  Indian  was  more  carefully  cultivated  and 
scraped,  so  as  to  become  white  ginger,  it  would,  no  doubt, 
bring  a  higher  price ;  much  of  that  from  Travancore,  as 
well  as  from  Malabar,  is  of  excellent  quality.  Turmeric, 
like  ginger,  is  universally  cultivated,  being  a  common 
condiment  in  curries,  and  likewise  used  as  a  dye.  Several 
varieties  are  grown  in  different  parts  of  India.] 

Cinnamon,  from  the  Government  plantations  Java 
and  from  Malacca. 

Cinnamon,  or  Cassia,  from  Assam. 

Cinnamon,  Darcheencc ;  cinnamon  flowers,  Havehconcc 
ka  phool,  from  Nepal. 

Cassia  ( Cinnamomum  albiflorum),  from  Assam. 

Nutmegs,  from  Penang  and  Tinnivelly. 

Nutmegs,  as  plucked  from  tree  and  shelled,  from  Sin/ja- 
pore.  ° 

Nutmegs,  from  Sarawak,  Borneo. 

Wild  nutmegs,  unshelled  and  shelled,  from  Ceram 
Moluccas. 

Mace,  from  Singapore,  Tinnivelly,  Penang,  and  Sarawak, 
Borneo.  ’ 

Cloves  from  Penang,  Sarawak,  Borneo,  and  Tinnivelly. 

Cassia  leaves,  from  Travancore. 

Cassia  leaves,  Tejpat,  from  Nepal. 


Spices,  from  Malacca. 

Bound  pepper  {Piper  nigrum),  from  Assam. 

Black  pepper,  from  Travancore,  Singapore,  Sumatra 
and  Sarawak,  Borneo.  ’ 

White  pepper,  from  Travancore,  Singapore  and 
Sumatra. 

Wild  popper,  from  Travancore. 

Long  pepper,  from  Assam  and  Java. 

Peepul  {Piper  tony  uni),  from  Bengal. 

Cayenne  pepper,  from  Sarawak,  Borneo. 

Bootan  chillies  {Capsicum  frutescens  and  Capsicum 
fastigiatum),  from  Assam. 

Chillies,  from  Bootan. 

Small  chillies. 

Chillie  pepper,  Lai  mirch,  from  Nepal ;  Tunboo,  from 
Bhotan,  Nepal. 

Hill  cardamums,  Pabaric  elnchio,  from  Nepal. 

Cardamoms,  varieties  oi  {Ktettaria  cardamomum),  from 
Travancore. 


Cardamoms,  a  kind  of,  from  Assam. 

Cardamoms  {Cardamomum  medium),  from  Bengal. 

Coriander,  Dhuncea  {Coriaudrum  sativum),  from 
Assam  and  Nepal. 

Cumin  seed,  Ajwain,  and  other  carminatives  {Cuminum 
cymi  ninn,  Ptychot  is  ajowan,  A  net  hum  soiva,  Sii/ella  saliva), 
from  Bengal  and  E.  I.  Co.’s  Dispensary. 

Star  aniseed  {Itlicium  anisatum),  imported  into  Cal¬ 
cutta  from  China. 

Femmgreck,  Metliee,  from  Nepal. 

Betel  nuts  {Areca  catechu),  from  Assam. 

Betel  nut,  Areca  nut,  from  Travancore. 

Betel  nuts,  from  Sarawak  (Borneo)  and  Singapore. 

Mustard  seed,  kinds  of,  Race,  Surson,  l’adshabec  rare, 
and  Toree,  from  Nepal. 

Ginger  {Zingiber  officinale),  from  Travancore. 

Ginger,  (Jdrukli,  from  Nepal  and  Assam. 

Zingiber  Cassumnar,  Bunada,  from  Bengal. 

Turmeric  ( Curcuma  tonga),  from  Assam. 

Turmeric  {Curcuma  tonga),  from  Cuddapah. 

Turmeric,  from  Java. 

Turmeric,  lluldi,  from  Nepal. 

Sort  of  onion,  Chappee,  from  Nepal. 

Garlic,  Lalison,  from  Nepal. 

Sweet,  Cashmere,  Camp,  and  cussoondie  chnttnies;  tap 
sauce;  eurrv  powder;  guava  jelly;  pineapple  manna- 
lade;  mango  preserve  ;  guava  cheese — from  Calcutta. 


(F.)  Starch  Series. 

[The  name  of  this  group  w  ill  not  indicate  to  the  public 
all  the  substances  included  under  it,  as  the  term  starch  is 
usually  applied  to  the  preparation  employed  for  giving 
stiffness  to  clothing  of  different  kinds.  The  term  is  here 
employed  to  include  a  number  of  substances,  often  called 
arrow-root,  obtained  from  various  parts  of  plants,  as  the 
root  and  tubers,  stem  and  fruits,  usually  in  the  state  of 
white  flour,  insoluble  in  cold  but  easily  dissolved  in 
boiling  water.  For  a  long  time  the  West  Indian  arrow- 
root  {Maranta  amndinacea)  was  considered  the  only  good 
kind ;  but  a  very  useful  kind  is  yielded  by  a  species  of 
Canna,  which  is  also  cultivated  in  the  West  India  Islands, 
and  belongs  to  the  same  natural  family.  The  Maranta 
arimdinaoea  is  now  cultivated  near  Calcutta  and  in  other 
parts  of  India.  But  large  quantities  of  an  excellent  sub¬ 
stitute  arc  obtained  in  India  from  different  species  of 
Curcuma,  all  of  which  have  not  been  clearly  ascertained, 
though  the  arrow-root  obtained  from  them  lias  been  sent 
from  a  variety  of  places.  That  of  Travancore  is  known  as 
a  regular  article  of  export ;  but  it  might  be  produced  in 
largo  quantities  from  various  parts  of  India. 

An  analogous  substance  is  the  sago  meal  obtained  from 
the  stems  of  different  kinds  of  Phoenix  and  of  other  palm 
trees  in  India.  Of  (bis,  ono  kind  lias  been  sent  from  Cut¬ 
tack.  The  so-called  sago  meal  is  deposited  in  the  cellular 
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part  of  tlie  stems  of  the  sago  palm  (Arenga  saccharifera), 
“the  pith  of  which  is  the  stall"  of  life  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Moluccas” — ( Roxburgh ).  Sir  John  Mauruleville  says, 
“  In  that  land  grow  trees  that  bear  meal,  of  which  men 
make  good  bread.”  The  sago  palm  grows  extensively  in 
Sumatra,  from  whence  the  sago  flour  is  imported  into 
Singapore,  and  then  granulated  into  the  different  kinds  of 
sago.  In  the  form  of  sago  cakes  it  constitutes  the  prin¬ 
cipal  food  of  the  natives  of  the  Moluccas,  especially  during 
their  sea  voyages.  Plantain  meal,  obtained  from  the  fruit 
of  the  plantain,  or  banana,  may  be  employed  for  the  same 
purposes,  though  it  is  not  so  white-looking  as  arrow-root. 
Plantains  form  a  large  portion  of  the  food  of  the  negroes 
in  the  "West  India  Islands.  In  Guiana  the  meal  is  used 
as  a  nutritious  article  of  diet. 

The  seeds  of  Xelumhrium  speciosum  and  of  Trapa  Lis- 
phwsa  abound  so  much  in  starch,  that  it  may  be  easily 
separated  from  them.  Both  are  employed  as  articles  of 
diet  among  the  natives  of  India,  and  may  well  be  arranged 
in  the  starch  scries. 

Salop,  or,  as  commonly  called,  Salep  misree ,  may  also  be 
placed  here,  though  the  tubers  are  not  exactly  of  the 
nature  of  starch,  but  consist  of  bassorin,  or  insoluble  gum, 
yvith  some  soluble  gum  and  starch.  These  tubers,  pro¬ 
duced  by  different  species  of  Orchids,  are  highly  esteemed 
in  India  for  their  nutritious  qualities.  The  best  kinds, 
which  are  brought  from  Candahar  and  Afghanistan  to  the 
Ilurdwar  fair,  sell  for  a  very  high  price.  The  kinds  pro¬ 
duced  in  India  are,  however,  possessed  of  much  of  the 
same  propert  ics. 

Along  with  the  starch  series  arc  also  ranged  the  differ¬ 
ent  kinds  of  Agar  agar,  which  have  been  scut  from  Singa¬ 
pore,  and  winch  are  so  much  in  request  as  objects  of 
Chinese  commerce.  These  are  varieties  of  Alga,  or  sea¬ 
weeds,  very  similar  in  their  properties  to  Carrageen  or 
Irish  moss,  and  to  Ceylon  or  Jaffna  moss,  which  is  col¬ 
lected  at  Jaffnapatam.  They  have  by  some  been  thought 
to  be  identical  with  it ;  but  the  specimens  of  Ceylon  moss, 
in  the  author’s  collection,  do  not  correspond  with  all  these 
Agar  agars ;  and  it,  is  probable,  therefore,  that  some  are 
yielded  by  different  species  of  plants  allied  to  the  genus 
of  the  Ceylon  moss,  which  is  now  called  Plocaria  Can¬ 
dida.'] 

Arrow-root ,  k  inds  of,  from  Assam,  Calcut  ta,  E utnagheny, 
Vizagapatam,  Borneo,  and  Java.  ( Curcuma  angustfolia 
leucor/dza,  Sfc.) 

Arrow-root  ( Ruinagherrg ).  The  “Kutcherra,”  or  root 
from  which  this  (lour  is  prepared,  grows  in  all  the  villages 
in  the  southern  Kbkun.  It  is  used  in  the  jail,  where  the 
quantity  made  during  the  year  amounts  to  about  IS 
maunds,  or  504  lbs.  "West  India  arrow-root  was  intro¬ 
duced  into  thegardens  at  E .utnagheny  by  tho  collector, 
Mr.  Elphinstou,  in  1840  or  IS  11;  it  thrives  exceedingly 
well,  but  it  is  not  grown  to  any  extent,  'lhe  quantity  of 
flour  prepared  from  this  root  is  about  one  maumi,  or  28  lbs. 
(annually?)  as  the  native,  by  whom  it  is  cultivated,  has 
not  obtained  a  sufficient  number  of  plants  to  extend  bis 
experiments,  Mr.  Elphinstou  having  given  up  his  garden 
in  1844-45.  The  jail  arrow-root  sells  from  4$  to  nearly  4£ 
annus  per  lb. ;  whilst  the  W  esf  India  arrow-root  sells  at 
5  annas  4  pice  per  lb.,  or  3  lb.  per  rupee. 

Arrow-root  flour,  from  Calicut. 

Sago  meal  (Phoenix),  species  of,  from  Cuttack. 

Pearl  sago ;  sago  flour ;  sago  cakes  ;  pith  oi  sago  palm. 
Principal  food  of  natives  of  Malacca,  also  made  by  them 
into  soup. 

Tapioca,  from  Calcutta  and  Eutnaglierry. 

Tapioca  (Rutnagherrg).  Tapioca  was  also  introduced 
into  the  gardens  at  this  station  by  Mr.  Elphinstou  in 
1810,  and  the  total  quantity  of  land  sown  with  slips  of 


this  plant,  amounts  to  about  three  beeghas.  This  cultiva¬ 
tion  is  carried  on  in  a  garden  attached  to  the  jail,  and  on 
some  land  belonging  to  a  native.  This  individual  prepares 
about  15  maunds  yearly,  and  3  maunds  are  made  in  tho 
jail,  in  all  18  maunds  or  504  lbs.  The  jail  tapioca  sells  at 
10  rupees  per  maund  ;  whilst  that  prepared  bv  the  native 
realises  from  12  to  15  rupees  per  maund,  as  he  disposes 
of  it  by  retail  sale  at  Bombay. 

Tapioca  and  arrow-root  flour  is  prepared  by  rasping 
the  roots  down  to  a  pulp,  which  is  steeped  in  clear  water, 
after  which  the  fibre  is  separated  by  tho  hand,  the  tine 
Hour  being  allowed  to  settle  at  the  bottom  ;  the  fibrous 
part  or  stuff  is  eaten  by  cattle,  and  seems  to  be  very  nut  ri¬ 
tious.  The  root  may  be  roasted  and  eaten  as  yams.  The 
Hour,  prepared  as  above  described,  becomes  purer  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  number  of  times  it  is  washed  in  water,  which 
has  to  be  changed  twice  a  day  to  prevent  its  souring  or 
becoming  acid,  winch  injures  the  flavour  of  the  Hour. 

Of  the  quantity  of  flour,  both  tapioca  and  arrow-root, 
one-tliird  is  consumed  at  the  station,  and  the  remaining  two- 
t  birds  are  sent  to  parties  applying  for  it  from  Bombay.  The 
native  manufacturer  retails  his  own  produce  at  Bombay, 
as  he  makes  a  greater  gain  than  by  wholesale  to  t  lie  chemists 
and  druggists.  1  have  not  heard  of  any  Eutnaglierry  tapioca 
or  arrow-root  being  exported  to  England  or  any  other  Eu¬ 
ropean  country.” 

Flour  of  Nclumbium  seeds  (A Telumbium  speciosum), 
from  Cuttack. 

Salep,  Salep  misree,  obtained  in  Calcutta,  from  tlio 
north-west  of  India. 

Plantain  meal,  from  Madras. 

Agar  Agar. — 1st  quality  obtained  from  Malacca.  A 
sort  of  edible  sea-weed,  which  grows  on  the  rocks  that 
are  covered  by  the  tide.  It  is  much  used  for  making  a 
kind  of  jelly,  wliicli  is  highly  esteemed  both  by  Europeans 
and  natives  for  the  delicacy  of  its  flavour.  From  Singa¬ 
pore  Committee. 

Ditto. — 2nd  quality,  obtained  from  Macassar  (Celebes). 
It  is  an  edible  sea-weed,  collected  on  the  submerged  banks 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Macassar  by  the  Bajow  Laut  or 
sea  Gipsies,  for  exportation  to  China.  Ditto. 

Ditto. — Obtained  from  Singapore,  and  collected  on  the 
reefs  and  submerged  ledges  in  the  vicinity  of  Singapore, 
and  constitutes  the  bulk  of  the  cargoes  of  the  Chinese 
junks  on  their  return  voyage.  It  is  much  used  there  as 
a  size  for  stiffening  silks  and  making  jellies.  Ditto. 

(G.)  Sugar  Series. 

[The  increased  growth  and  manufacture  of  sugar  in 
India  have  oft  en  attracted  attention  in  Europe,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  it  could  be  supplied  in  such  quantities 
and  at  such  prices  as  to  contend  with  slave  sugar  in  homo 
markets.  From  the  larger  capital  which  has  been  invested 
in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  by  Europeans,  and  from  tho 
increased  exports  of  sugar  from  India,  it  would  appear  that 
capitalists  are  of  opinion  that  this  can  be  done.  But  the 
great  demand  there  is  in  India  for  sugar  for  home  con¬ 
sumption,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  prices  are  run  up 
in  the  interior  whenever  an  increased  demand  occurs  from 
Europe,  have  prevented  the  much  larger  exports  that 
might  have  taken  place,  or  the  expected  profits  being 
realized  on  its  arrival  in  tliis  country.  One  thing  is  very 
evident,  and  that  is,  the  great  improvement,  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar  by  the  different 
European  Companies  which  have  been  established  in 
India,  as  displayed  in  the  specimens  sent  for  exhibition 
from  Cossipore  and  Ganjam,  from  the  Deccan,  and  from 
Shajehaupore.  The  sugar-candy  from  Bickaneer  is  inte¬ 
resting,  because  it  is  sent  from  a  district  where  the  sugar 
is  not  produced ;  in  fact,  from  a  desert-like  country  where 
the  sugar-cane  cannot  be  grown.  But  sugar  in  a  raw 
state  is  imported  from  the  plains,  and  after  being  purified 
and  crystallized  is  sent  back  again  and  brings  a  good  price, 
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as  it  is  valued  both  by  Europeans  and  by  natives  ot  rank. 
These  also  consume  a  good  deal  ofthe  sugar-candy  ot  China. 

Among  the  sugars  another  very  interesting  feature  is, 
the  variety  of  plants  from  which  sugar  is  obtained,  and  of 
which  specimens  have  been  sent.  Though  the  sugar-cane 
yields  by  far  the  largest  quantity,  yet  in  some  districts 
the  wild-date  palm  (Phoenix  sylvestris )  is  the  principal 
source,  as  in  some  of  the  districts  of  Bengal.  In  the 
Madras  Presidency  much  sugar  is  obtained  from  the 
Palmyra  palm  ( Borassus Jlabel/iformis ),  and  in  the  straits 
from  the  gomuti  or  sago  palm  ( Arenga  sacchanfera). 
A  specimen  lias  also  been  sent  of  sugar  obtained  from  the 
Neepah,  a  plant  allied  to  the  Pandanece ,  or  screw  pines, 
and  which  lines  the  shores  of  many  parts  of  the  Malayan 
peninsula,  as  well  as  of  many  of  the  Eastern  islands.  The 
Bassias,  which  have  been  mentioned  as  the  sources  of  a 
distilled  spirit,  also  yield  sugar,  though  this  is  more 
frequently  fermented  than  separated  from  the  flowers  in 
the  form  of  sugar. 

Following  the  sugars,  a  very  good  specimen  of  manna 
from  the  tamarisk  is  displayed,  having  beeu  sent  to  the 
author  of  this  note  by  Dr.  Stocks  from  Scindc.] 

Loaves  of  sugar  manufactured  after  European  and  native 
methods,  from  Shahjehanpore,  in  district  of  Rohilkund. 

Sugar  ( Saccharum  officinale),  from  Aska,  in  Ganjam. 

Sugar  from  the  Deccan. 

Indigenous  Sugar.  “  Made  by  the  simple  process  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  *  Transactions  of  the  Bombay  Agricultural 
Society  of  1839.’  Could  bo  afforded  at  7  to  8  rupees  per 
maund  of  84  lbs.” — Bombay. 

Sugar  from  sugar  factory  at  Cossipore. 

Sugar  candy j  native  crystallized  sugar  candy;  from 
Bickaneer.  Rajah  ofBickaneor. 

Sugar  made  from  the  juice  of  spatlie  of  the  Gommuti 
palm,  from  Java. 

Date  sugar  ( Phoenix  sylvestris),  from  Dacca. 

Neepah  sugar  (NipaJ'rut  icons),  produced  in  Burman 
and  Malayan  peninsula. 

Sugar  of  Muohwa  flowers,  or  those  of  the  butter  tree 
( Bassia  butyracea),  from  Ivemaon. 

Sugar,  manufactured  in  Dutch  high-pressure  vacuum 
pans,  and  by  a  new  process  not  generally  known,  made  in 
common  open  battery,  from  Sourabaya,  Java. 

Sugar,  manufactured  in  low-pressure  vacuum  pans,  from 
Probolingo,  Java. 

Yestinado,  substitute  for  liquorice  root  ( Abrus  preca- 
torius),  from  Tanna. 

Tamarisk  manna  from  Scindc. — Dr.  Stocks. 


Class  IV. 

Vegetable  Substances  Used  in  Manufactures. 

[  l'lie  natural  products  of  this  class  are  separated  from 
the  last  because  they  are  employed  chiefly  in  the  arts  and 
manufactures,  or  as  medicines  ;  yet  some  of  them  are  also 
used  as  articles  of  diet — as,  for  instance,  many  of  the  fatly 
oils  and  gum  in  some  parts  of  Africa. 

Gums',  llesins,  and  Gum-resins. 

In  mercantile  language,  the  word  gum  indicates  very 
dissimilar  substances — that  is,  either  a  gum,  a  resin,  or  a 
gum-resin.  But  the  word  gum  signifies  a  vegetable  exuda¬ 
tion  which  is  soluble  in  water,  and  resin  one  that  is  soluble 
in  spirit,  while  gum-resin  indicates  those  which  contain 
both  gum  and  resin.  V  ithout  chemical  analysis,  it  is  not 
always  easy  to  say  to  which  of  these  groups  a  new  and 
unknown  substance  belongs. 

As  Africa  produces  and  exports  the  largest  quantify  of 
the  gum  ot  commerce,  we  might  expect  that  some  of  it 
would  reach  India  with  other  African  products  from  the 
East,  or  Somali  Coast,  through  Aden  and  Arabia.  Some 


fine  specimens  of  gum  have  been  sent  from  Aden,  pro¬ 
duced  probably  by  different  species  of  acacia  which  abound 
in  the  arid  plains  of  Africa.  In  India  a  good  deal  of 
gum  is  yielded  by  Acacia  arahica,  and  by  other  species 
of  the  same  genus.  Gum  is  also  yielded  by  species  of 
other  genera,  as  Eeronia,  Melia,  M imusops,  and  a  substitute 
for  tragacanth  by  species  of  Coddospermiun  and  of  Ster- 
culia.  It  would  be  extremely  interesting  and  important 
as  showing  their  application  to  different  purposes  in  the 
arts,  to  ascertain  their  exact  composition,  and  the  means 
by  which  the  less  pure  kinds  of  gums  might  be  purified. 
Some  of  these,  though  not  purely  such,  are  more  useful  for 
their  astringent  properties,  as  those  of  Butca,  Bombax, 
Moringa,  and  Diospyros.  Among  the  resins,  that  called 
Soondroos,  and  by  European  merchants,  Animi ,  and 
Copal ,  is  imported  into  this  country  from  India.  It  is 
the  produce  of  Africa,  and  forms  one  of  the  imports  into 
Aden.  The  tree  yielding  it  is  unknown.  This  resin  has 
sometimes  been  thought  to  be  the  produce  of  Valeria 
indica;  but  this  yields  a  resin  which  exudes  in  the  liquid 
state,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of  Piney  varnish.  Sonic 
fine  specimens  have  been  sent  in  bottles,  and  are  in  a  semi¬ 
fluid  state.  Others  arc  in  a  dry  state,  and  form  a  pure 
resin.  A  greenish-coloured  resin  from  Coorg,  of  which 
the  source  is  unknown,  also  appears  very  pure,  and 
might,  like  the  former,  be  employed  for  making  varnishes. 
The  most  abundant  of  the  resins  is  that  of  the  said  tree, 
Shorea  robusla,  which  is  itself  an  invaluable  timber  tree. 
It  is  used  for  all  the  purposes  of  resin,  and  for  paying  the 
bottoms  of  boats  in  India.  It  is  known  by  the  names  of 
Dammar ,  ral  and  dhoona.  The  name  Dammar  signifies 
resin  in  general,  but  is  most  frequently  applied  to  the 
resin  of  a  pine,  the  Dammara  australis,  of  which  speci¬ 
mens  have  been  sent  from  Malacca.  Among  the  fragrant 
resins,  the  olibanum  may  be  mentioned,  which  is  used  in 
India  as  incense.  That  produced  in  India  is  obtained 
from  Boswe/lia  thurifera,  while  that  imported  from 
Africa  is  the  produce  of  probably  another  species  of 
Boswellia.  Myrrh  is  imported  from  Africa,  and  nssa- 
feetidn,  ammoniacum,  &c.,  from  the  Persian  Gulf.  Bdel¬ 
lium,  an  inferior  kind  of  myrrh,  has  been  shown  by 
Dr.  Stocks  to  be  produced  by  a  species  of  Balsamodendron. 
Dr.  Nicholson  has  dieovered  it  in  Ka  tty  war,  and  it  is 
probably  produced  in  other  parts  of  India.  Benzoin  is  a 
well-known  product  of  the  island  of  Sumatra  ;  but  a  kind 
is  stated  to  be  produced  in  Malabar,  of  which  the  source 
has  not  been  ascertained.  The  storax  sent  by  the  Rajah 
of  Kotah  has  probably  been  imported  into  India. 

The  oleo-rcsins  have  not  attracted  that  attention  which 
they  deserve:  the  kind  called  Gurju.n,  obtained  from  a 
species  of  Dipterocarpus,  yields  an  oleo-resin  very  similar 
to  balsam  copaiba. 

Caoutchouc  and  Gulta  Per  dm. 

Among  these  are  some  original  specimens ;  as  the 
caoutchouc  sent  from  Assam  to  Mr.  Swinton,  and  the 
specimens  collected  by  Capt.  Vetch,  which  arc  very  pure, 
have  little  colour,  and  retain  all  their  original  properties. 
New  sources  of  this  useful  substance  arc  indicated  in  the 
specimens  from  Singapore. 

The  specimens  of  gutta  percha  are  interesting,  as  being 
some  of  the  original  ones  sent  by  Dr.  Montgomery  to 
the  India  House,  and  from  whence  specimens  were  dis¬ 
tributed  to  numerous  experimentalists.  Professor  Solly 
employed  some  of  them  in  the  analysis  which  he  made 
on  the  original  introduction  of  this  substance.  rJ  heso 
arc  sent  by  Colonel  Bonner,  of  the  East  India  House.] 
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(A.)  Gum  and  Resin  Series. 

Gum  Babool  (Acacia  arahica ),  from  Bengal. 

Gum  Arabic,  from  Aden  (imported  from  Somali  coast)  ; 
Ivlieir  gum  of  Acacia  catechu,  from  Rajpootanah;  Junnna 
jegota  ( Acacia  leucophlcta),  from  Yizagapatam ;  Babool 
tacn,  kcckur  good  ( Acacia  furnesiana),  from  Bengal. 

Gum  gat  lie,  Babul  tree,  from  interior  of  Bombay. 

Gum  Gat  tie  is  a  gum  produced  in  theConcan,  Guzerat, 
and  Dekkan,  from  t lie  common  “babool”  or  acacia  ara- 
bica,  very  similar  to  gum  arabie.  Re-exported  chiefly  to 
Great  Britain  :  annual  importation  360,867  lbs. 

Gum  from  margosa  tree  (Mejia  azadirachta),  from 
Madura,  Tinnivelly,  and  Balameottah. 

G um  of  wood  apple  free  (. Feronia elephantum );  Pagada 
jegota  (Mini mops efengi) ;  Mallaga  jegota  (Moringaptery- 
gosperma),  from  Yizagapatam  ;  Bailee  gond  (Stercu/ia 
wrens),  or  spurious  tragacanth. 

Spurious  Tragacanth.  Balee  gond,  the  gum  of  the 
Sterculia  urens.  This  comes  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tanna ;  it  is  all  that  the  committee  have  been  able  to  ob¬ 
tain,  and  was  taken  from  a  private  collection.  It  is  not 
sold  in  the  bazaar  of  Bombay  ;  it  has  been  sent,  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Central  Committee  at  Calcutta. 

Kutecra,  or  spurious  Tragacanth  (Cochlospenmim  gos- 
sypittm),  from  Meerut. 

Gums,  small  collection  in  bottles,  from  Sarawak,  Borneo. 

Resin  of  said  tree  (Shorea  robust  a),  from  Bengal  and 
Bhagulpore  ;  Guggilam  (Valica  tumbuggaia),  from  Canara 
and  Yizagapatam. 

Copal,  Soondroos — sent  from  Bombay. 

It  is  imported  here  from  the  Persian  and  Arabian  gulfs, 
and  re-exported  chiefly  to  Europe. 

Piney  varnish  (Valeria  indica ),  from  Malabar  and 
Canara. 

Piney  resin  of  dhoop  tree  (  Valeria  indica),  from  Canara. 

Resin  of  Tendoo,  kind  of  ebony  (Diospyros),  from  Raj¬ 
poot  anali. 

Meka  sta-Dhoona,  from  Assam. 

Thenganet  resin,  for  paying  bottoms  of  ships,  from 
Arraean. 

Thenafthu,  coating  to  paper  umbrellas  and  varnish,  for 
manufacture  of  papier  macho ;  Thefcsee  (MelanorrJiaa 
nsilata),  used  as  lacquer,  from  Arraean. 

Black  varnish,  from  Assam,  Resin  of  (Odina  wodier), 
from  Calcutta  and  from  Meerut. 

Nareeda  jegota  (Eugenia  jamboo),  from  Yizagapatam. 

Pitch  of  gaup  tree  (JEmbryopteris  glutinifera ),  from 
Bhagulpore. 

Different  sorts  of  dhoop,  a  perfume,  from  Nepal,  Bhotan. 

Olibanum,  saleh  gond,  Loban  (Bosice/lia  thurifera ), 
from  Chota  Nagpore. 

Dikamali  gum  (Gardenia  lueida),  very  effective  in  keep¬ 
ing  vermin  from  wounds,  from  the  interior  of  Bombay. 
It  exudes  in  amber-coloured  transparent  drops  about  the 
ends  of  the  shoots,  and  from  thence  is  collected. 

Jelladi  pulu  (Calotropis  gigan/ea),  from  \  izagapatam. 

Resin,  Dammar,  from  Malacca,  Java,  and  Sumatra. 

Resins  and  guttas,  great  variety,  from  Sarawak,  Borneo. 

Fir  turpentine  ( Vi  n  vs  long  (folia),  from  Chcera  Poon- 
jee  hills,  Dacca.  Resin,  from  Ullwar. 

Balsam  storax,  in  silver  box,  from  Rajpootanah. 

Benzoin  ( Si g rax  benzoin),  from  Sumatra. 

Benzoin,  from  Malabar  and  Canara. 

Gum  resins,  as  assafeet  ida,  ammoniac,  &c.,  imported  into 
Bombay  from  the  Persian  Gull. 

Gum  Ammoniac  is  imported  into  Bombay  from  Persia 
and  Arabia,  and  chiefly  re-exported  to  Great  Britain. 
Annual  importation,  132,296  lbs. 

Gum  Gojar.  Of  this  gum  no  account  has  been  ob¬ 
tained.  It  was  sent  in  anticipation  that  an  account  ol  it 
was  forthcoming,  but  none  has  reached  the  committee. 

Assafcetida.  This  gum  is  imported  from  the  Persian 
Gulf  and  Sindh,  and  chiefly  re-exported  to  various  parts 
in  India.  Annual  importation,  32  1,920  lbs. 

Bdellium,  a  kind  of  myrrh,  from  Aden. 

Bdellium,  from  Bombay.  Two  kinds  of  this  gum  have 
been  discovered,  one,  which  is  thick  like  wax,  end  the 


other  the  common  dark  sort.  If  is  found  principally  in 
Persia,  Arabia,  Catch, and  Sindh,  and  is  chiefly  re-exported 
to  Calcutta  and  China  :  it  is  used  in  medicine.  Average 
annual  importation,  177, SS7  lbs. 

Bdellium,  from  Cut  eh.  This  is  collected  Cutch;  bnt 
probably  the  greater  part  imported  there  is  from  Arabia, 
and  the  Somali  coast  of  Africa. 

Nepalapi  pulu  (Jatropha  Curcas)  ;  Mersakslii  (A  mgr  is 
commiphora),  from  Yizagapatam  and  Gaujam. 

Olibanum,  from  Aden,  from  Somali  coast. 

Myrrh,  llerabole  and  Bysabole. 

Dragons-blood,  from  Aden,  imported  from  Sumali  coast. 
Heraduccun  (Bombay).  “  The  produce  of  a  largo 
species  of  ratan,  growing  on  the  north  and  north-east 
coasts  of  Sumatra  and  in  some  parts  of  Borneo,  and  im¬ 
ported  in  small  quantities  to  Bombay.  It  is  either  in  oval 
or  round  drops  wrapped  up  'in  flag-leaves,  or  in  large  and 
generally  more  impure  masses  composed  of  smaller  tears. 
It  is  internally  and  externally  of  a  dusky  red  colour,  and 
when  powdered  it  should  become  of  a  bright  crimson ;  if  it 
be  black,  it  is  worth  very  little.  It  is  somewhat  transpa¬ 
rent,  and  lias  little  or  no  smell  or  taste ;  what  it  has  of  the 
latter  is  resinous  and  astringent.  Dragons-blood  is  far 
preferable  to  that  in  cakes,  the  latter  being  more  friable 
and  less  compact,  resinous,  and  pure,  than  the  former. 
Being  a  costly  article,  it  is  very  apt  to  be  adulterated;  most 
of  its  alloys  dissolve  like  gum  in  water,  or  crackle  in  the 
fire  without  proving  inflammable;  whereas  the  genuine  dra¬ 
gons’ -blood  readily  melts  and  catches  flame,  and  is  scarcely 
acted  on  by  watery  liquors.  It  is  often  confounded  with 
gum  kino ;  but  a  little  observation  would  easily  discover  the 
difference.  No  imports  of  it  took  place  in  1817-18  or 
48-49.  In  1849-50,  however,  586  lbs.  were  imported,  and 
re-exported  to  various  places  in  India. 

Gamboge.  It  is  imported  from  Singapore,  China,  and 
the  Straits  of  Malacca,  and  is  chiefly  re-exported  to  Great 
Britain.  Annual  importation,  26,804  lbs. 

Cutteemundoo,  or  Kattimuudoo  gum  (Euphorbia  nerci- 
folia).  This  gum  is  described  as  being  useful  in  cement¬ 
ing  iron  with  other  substances,  the  blade  and  handle  of 
a  knife  for  instance. 

India-rubber  from  Ficus  clast  ica,  collected  by  Captain 
Yeitch,  &c.,  in  Assam. 

India  rubber,  Gum  caoutchouc,  from  Lampung,  Su¬ 
matra  ;  Manjegatu  (Ficus  indica).  At t i  jegota  (Ficus  race- 
mosa),  from  Yizagapatam ;  Camboley  (Moras  indica), 
from  Paulghat. 

Gutta-percha.  Some  of  the  original  specimens  sent  by 
Dr.  Montgomery  to  the  India  House. 

Gutta  percha  (Isonamlra  gutla),  from  Joliore,  Malay 
Peninsula. 

Gutta  trap  used  for  birdlime  (Arlocarpus),  from  Singa¬ 
pore. 

Macintosh  &  Co.  Cambridge  St.  Manchester,  and  73 
Aldermanbury,  London — Importers,  Manufacturers, 
and  Patentees. 

1 — l  Specimens  of  India-rubber,  from  Assam. 

5 — 7  Specimens  of  India-rubber,  in  process  ot  cleaning, 
in  masticated  block,  and  in  thin  cut  sheets. 

8 — 10  Specimens  of  India-rubber  in  laid  sheets,  in 
colours,  and  in  solution. 

11.  Specimens  of  India-rubber,  laid  on  various  fabrics 
as  material  for  making  waterproof  articles. 

12  Specimens  of  India-rubber  embossings  for  making 
up  various  fancy  articles. 

13  Specimens  of  India-rubber  thread  for  weaving  into 
various  elastic  art  icles. 

II  Specimens  of  India-rubber  thread  for  ladies’  knitting 
and  crochet  work. 

Birdlime,  bor  attock,  from  Assam. 

Varieties  of  raw  caoutchouc  and  its  preparations  for 
various  manufactures,  consisting  of  the  wood,  the  coagu¬ 
lated  juice,  of  the  caoutchouc  from  Assam;  raw-  caout¬ 
chouc  from  Assam,  Singapore  (Urceola  elaslica,  the 
Jintawan  of  the  Malays),  from  Para,  Jamaica,  &e. 

Caoutchouc  in  the  processes  ol  being  cleaned,  corru- 
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gated  blocks,  sheets  cuts  from  blocks,  and  also  in  spread 
sheets. 

Caoutchouc  vulcanized  in  a  sulphur  batli ;  sulphurized 
by  mechanical  mixture;  ditto  vulcanized;  blocks  vul¬ 
canized  ;  sheets  vulcanized  for  various  purposes ;  thread 
ditto  for  elastic  fabrics ;  sheets  coloured  and  vulcanized ; 
embossed  and  modelled  caoutchouc  vulcanized  ;  cloth  lor 
waterproof  clo tiling  and  articles  of  various  fabrics  ;  double 
and  single  textures  vulcanized ;  sheets  converted ,  coloured, 
converted,  and  vuleo-converted  ;  dough  for  spreading  into 
sheets,  and  varnishes  prepared  of  caoutchouc,  &c. 

The  process  of  treating  caoutchouc  with  sulphur,  by 
means  of  heat,  since  called  vulcanizing,  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Hancock,  and  patented  by  him  November  23, 
1843.  The  remarkable  changes  effected  by  this  treatment 
of  caoutchouc  are  : — 1st.  Its  resistance  to  the  effects  of 
climatic  temperature,  neither  being  stiffened  by  cold  nor 
injured  by  heat.  2ndlv.  It  resists  the  destructive  action 
of  the  common  solvents  of  caoutchouc,  merely  absorbing 
them  as  a  sponge  does  water,  but  without  being  dissolved 
in  essential  oils.  3rdly.  Its  greatly  increased  and  perma¬ 
nent  elasticity. 

These  valuable  properties,  imparted  by  vulcanizing,  have 
opened  to  the  uses  of  caoutchouc,  previously  very  limited, 
many  important  and  extensive  applications  to  manufac¬ 
tures  and  engineering. 

(C.)  Oil  Series. 

[This  scries  includes  both  volatile  and  fatty,  as  well  as 
solid  oils,  or  vegetable  butters  and  tallows,  as  they  arc  also 
called.  India  is  rich  in  all  the  three  groups  of  oils  ;  and 
among  them  are  some  which  are  little  known  in  Europe, 
though  they  arc  well  calculated  from  their  good  qualities, 
abundance,  and  cheapness,  to  become  valuable  as  articles 
of  commerce,  and  from  their  fitness  for  candle  and  soap 
making.  Among  the  volatile  oils  are  the  famed  air, 
atter,  or  otto  of  roses,  and  with  it  some  fine  rose-water 
from  Mr,  Godfrey,  of  Ghazeepore.  Grass  oil,  often 
called,  though  erroneously,  Oil  of  Spikenard,  has  been 
sent  from  several  parts  of  Central  India,  as  well  as  from 
Sumatra,  under  the  name  of  Siri,  or  Lemon-grass  oil.  It 
is  probable  that  they  are  all  produced  by  species  of  the 
old  genus  Andropogon  :  though,  without  authentic  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  plants  from  each  place,  it  is  not  possible  to 
identify  these  correctly.  It  is  probable  that  one  of  them 
is  the  sweet  cane,  or  sweet  calamus  of  Scripture.  Sandal¬ 
wood  oil  and  the  essence  of  Ketgee  or  Keora  (Pawl anus 
odoratissimus),  are  highly  esteemed  in  the  East,  as  well  as 
that  prepared  from  the  Uygur ,  or  Agila  and  Alula,  the 
uloes-wood  of  Scripture.  With  all  these  may  be  enume¬ 
rated  several  essential  oils  from  the  Moluccas,  as  well  as 
scents  from  Ghazeepore.  The  latter  are  solutions  of  the 
scents  in  the  finer  fixed  oils. 

With  these  volatile  oils  may  be  noticed  the  camphor  of 
Sumatra,  often  called  Barns  camphor,  which  has  been 
forwarded  from  Borneo,  vid  Singapore.  This  kind,  found 
in  a  solid  state  in  small  pieces  within  the  wood  of  Dryo- 
halanops  camphora ,  is  so  highly  valued  by  the  Chinese,  as 
to  be  bought  by  them  at  a  much  higher  price  than  they 
sell  their  own  purified  camphor  for,  though  Europeans 
cannot  perceive  that  it  is  in  any  way  inferior. 


This  is  probably  as  suitable  a  place  as  any  for  noting 
the  Kayu  Gam,  or  Agala  wood,  Lignum  aloes,  and  Ca- 
lambac  wood  of  commerce,  which  is  produced  in  Sumatra 
und  Malacca,  as  also  in  Silliet.  In  the  last,  by  Apt  it  aria 
agallocha  of  Roxburgh,  figured  by  the  author  in  his 
“  Illustrations  of  Himalayan  Botany.”  That  of  Malacca 
may  be  produced  by  the  same  species ;  that  of  Siam  is  pro¬ 
duced  bv  the  Aloexylum  of  Loureiro.  It  is  highly  esteemed 
in  China  and  in  Turkey.  In  the  former  it  is  reduced  to  a 


fine  powder,  mixed  with  a  gummy  substance,  and  laid 
over  small  slips  of  wood,  which  are  burned  in  their  temples 
to  give  out  a  fragrant  odour. 

The  true  Spikenard,  or  Nardos,  compared  by  the  Arabs 
to  the  tail  of  an  ermine,  is  arranged  here  with  aloes-wootl, 
as  it  also  forms  a  scent  highly  esteemed  in  India  and  other 
Eastern  countries.] 

I'olatile  Oils. 

Otto  or  utr  of  roses  ( Rosa  glandijlora),  from  Glmzee- 
pore. 

Oil  or  utr  of  roses,  from  Rajpootana.— Rajah  ofKotah. 

Rose-water,  by  Mr.  Godfrey,  from  Ghazeepore. 

Grass  oil  (Andropagon.  Martini;  Schcenanthus  ?  muri- 
catus ;  A.  calamus  aromaticus,  Royle),  from  Malwa. 

Grass  oil,  with  the  grass  and  seed,  from  which  it  is  ex¬ 
tracted,  contributed  by  R.  G.  Hamilton,  Esq., from  Malwa. 

Lemon  grass  or  siri  oil,  from  Sumatra. 

Oil  of  cloves  (Oleum  caryophylli ),  from  Madras. 

Cajaputi  oil,  Kaya  patch,  from  Malacca. 

Sandal-wood  oil,  Cheudana  tel,  Sundana  yennai  (Sun- 
ialum  album),  from  Mangalore  and  Canara. 

Ketgee  oil  (Pandanus  odoratissimus),  from  Rajpootana. 

Kitichee;  Uttur  khera,  green-pined  screw  pine,  white 
flowered  ;  Uttur  khetkee,  green-pined  screw  pine,  yellow 
llowered  (Pandanus  odoratissimus),  from  Rajpootana. 

Uggur,  or  oil  of  aloes- wood,  from  Nepaul. 

Compound  oil  of  aloes-wood,  from  Rajpootana. 

Essential  oil  of  aloes-wood,  from  Ghazeepore. 

Saffron  oil,  from  Rajah  of  Kotah,  Rajpootana. 

Scents  of  ehunipa,  jasmine,  Ac.  (Michelia  champaea, 
Jasminum  gra ndiHoru m,  und  J.  samhac),  from  a  native 
perfumer  at  Ghazeepore. 

Essential  oils  and  scents,  from  the  Moluccas. 

Camphor,  commonly  called  Barus  camphor,  from 
Borneo,  much  esteemed  in  China,  erroneously  said  to  be 
used  to  flavour  the  Chinese  camphor. 

Kayu  garu,  Uggur,  Agila,  Eagle  or  aloes  wood,  from 
Sumatra  and  Malacca. 

Spikenard,  balchur  and  jatamansi,  Nardostachys  jata- 
mansi,  both  used  for  making  scents.  Himalayas. 

Fatty  Oils. 

[These  arc  very  numerous  in  India,  being  employed  by 
the  natives  both  as  articles  of  diet,  for  anointing  their 
bodies,  and  for  burning  in  oil-lamps.  Some  of  them  are 
cultivated  by  the  agriculturist,  as  the  poppy,  linseed, 
sesamum,  ramtil,  or  Guizotia,  ground-nut,  and  the  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  mustard-like  plants,  so  also  castor-oil  and 
safflower.  The  shrubby  Jalropha  curcas  is  grown  in 
hedges,  &c.  Oil  is  also  expressed  from  the  seeds  of  large 
trees,  as  the  Cocoa-nut,  the  Kurrunj,  Chironjcc,  Neem, 
Margosa,  Poontree,  and  many  others,  of  which  the  pecu¬ 
liar  properties  are  not  well  known,  as  fitted  for  different 
purposes,  but  all  can  be  obtained  in  large  quantities. 

But  the  solid  oils,  or  vegetable  butters,  such  as  the 
cocoa-nut  in  temperate  climates,  are  of  great  interest,  and 
several  have  been  sent  from  India.  Of  these,  that  of  the 
Bassia  bufyracea,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Almora,  in 
the  Himalayas,  has  several  times  been  written  about,  but 
it  occurs  only  in  small  quantities ;  that  of  the  Bassia 
l  at  folia,  or  Muolnva  tree,  has  been  analysed  by  Mr.  Hard¬ 
wick,  who  has  sent  specimens  of  the  Bassic  acid,  which 
lie  obtained  from  this  vegetable  fat,  wliich  closely  resem¬ 
bles  the  solid  oil  of  another  species  of  Bassia,  that  is, 
B.  long  folia,  which  is  common  in  the  Madras,  ns  B.  laii- 
folia  is  in  the  Bengal,  Presidency.  This  has  already 
been  mentioned  as  secreting  sugar  in  its  (lowers,  wliich, 
being  fermented,  yields,  by  distillation,  the  common  arrack 
of  the  country.  From  the  great  abundance  ol  both 
species,  a  plentiful  supply  of  the  oil  might  bo  obtained, 
and  at  a  cheap  rate.  The  natives  could  supply  their  own 
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wants  with  the  oils  from  the  annual  plants.  Another 
solid  oil,  of  which  the  tree  ( Valeria  indica)  has  already 
been  mentioned  as  yielding  piney  varnish,  is  still  more 
substantial  in  nature,  and  is  commonly  called  vegetable 
tallow.  It  was  examined  some  years  since  by  Professor  E. 
Solly,  and  its  fitness  for  candle-making  clearly  demon¬ 
strated.  Though  the  tree  is  abundant,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  oil  which  is  expressed  from  the  seeds  can  be 
had  in  any  considerable  quantity — probably  from  the  want 
of  a  regular  demand.  In  addition  to  them,  a  vegetable 
tallow  has  been  sent  in  a  gourd  from  Sarawak,  in  Borneo, 
and  another  in  bamboos  from  Malacca,  though  the  trees 
yielding  them  are  not  mentioned.  They  may  be  the  same 
as  the  Stillingia  sebifera ,  which  yields  the  vegetable  tallow 
of  China,  or  they  may  be  yielded  by  species  of  Bassia  or  of 
J’ternandra.  One  of  them  may  be  the  Minia  baita,  or  stone 
oil,  which  was  introduced  from  Borneo  some  years  since. 

But  without  specimens  of  the  plants  or  trees  yielding 
the  several  oils,  it  is  impossible  to  identify  them  when  the 
number  is  so  great  of  trees  yielding  not  only  oils  but  solid 
fats.  Mr.  Low  mentions  that  several  species  of  Diptero- 
carpus  yield  a  fatty  oil,  which  having  been  sent  to  Eng¬ 
land,  has  been  extensively  used  under  the  name  of  vege¬ 
table  tallow  and  vegetable  wax.  The  seeds  of  one  of  the 
species,  called  Meneabang  pinang,  yield  a  very  largo  pro¬ 
portion  of  oil,  which,  on  being  allowed  to  cool,  takes  the 
consistence  of  sperm.  This  has  been  used  at  Manilla  in 
the  manufacture  of  candles.  In  Borneo  it  is  called  by  the 
natives  indifferently  “  Miniak  meneabang  "  or  “  Miniak 
tankawan .”  Another  oil,  expressed  from  the  seed  of  a 
tree  called  kaliow,  is  called  “  Miniak  katioic .”  It  burns 
in  lamps  with  a  bright  and  clear  flame,  and  emits  an 
agreeable  odour.  The  Miniak  kapagang  is  another  oil 
held  in  esteem  for  cooking  by  the  natives  of  Borneo.  It 
is  yielded  by  the  tree,  called  Pang  mm  edv.le  by  botanists. 
Mr.  Low  mentions,  moreover,  that  the  seeds  of  many  of  the 
forest  trees,  as  the  niate  or  gutta  percha  of  the  Malay 
Peninsula,  produce  edible  oils  of  fine  qualities.  He  also 
refers  to  wood  oils,  called  “  Miniak  kruing which  are 
obtained  by  cutting  a  largo  hole  in  the  tree,  into  which 
fire  being  placed,  the  oil  exudes.  The  wood  oil,  or  gurjun 
of  Silhct,  is  obtained  in  something  of  a  similar  manner 
from  different  species  of  Dipterocarpus. 

The  solid  oils  or  vegetable  fats  sent  from  Bombay,  under 
the  names  of  Kokum  and  of  Kikiiel  oil,  the  first  yielded 
by  the  seeds  of  Garcinia  purpurea ,  and  the  other  by  the 
seeds  of  Salvadora  persica,  are  remarkable  for  their  solid 
consistence,  and  may  probably  be  applicable  to  a  variety 
of  useful  purposes. 

The  collection  of  oils  is  probably7  the  largest  in  number, 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  valuable,  that  has 
ever  been  sent  to  this  country.  Though  many  have  con¬ 
tributed  in  forming  the  collection,  the  Commissary- General 
of  Madras,  Captain  Horsley,  of  Palamcatt  ah,  and  T.  Bishop, 
Esq.,  of  Tanjore,  may  be  mentioned  as  each  sending 
several  varieties  of  oils. 

A  specimen  of  vegetable  wax  is  interesting.  It  lias 
been  sent  from  Singapore,  and  is  said  to  be  obtained  from 
the  island  of  Billitor — yielded,  perhaps,  by  one  of  the 
above-mentioned  species  of  Dipterocarpus.] 

Linseed  and  linseed  oil,  tissce  tel,  from  Moorshcdabad. 

Linseed,  grown  in  the  interior  of  Bombay. 

Sesamum  oil  ( Scsamum  orientate),  (black  and  white), 
from  Moorshcdabad. 

Gingcly  seed  (Sesamum  orientate ),  from  Yizagapatam 
and  G-anjam. 


Tillee  oil  and  seed  (Scsamum),  from  Gwalior. 

Gingcly  oil,  Manchy  noome,  til  ke  tel,  hind,  millenai, 
tamool  ( Sesamum  orientate),  grown  in  all  parts  of  India, 
Vizianagrum  Zemindary,  Tanjore ;  gingcly  seeds,  from 
Ilydrabad. 

A  kind  of  mustard  (Sinapis  toria ),  from  Ghazeeporc 
and  Meerut.  Mustard  oil  (Sinapis  glauca),  from  Cal¬ 
cutta. 

Annaloo  noon®  (Sinapis  nigra) ;  Kai  ke  tel,  hind  j  Ka- 
drogoo  yennai,  tarn,  from  Tanjore. 

Castor-oil  seed,  large  and  small,  from  Bellary. 

Castor-oil  (Jiicinus  communis),  from  Madura  and  Tinni- 
velly ;  Chitta  anmethiun  ;  arindia  ;  chittamcnnchoo  yen¬ 
nai.  Cold-drawn  castor-oil,  arandee  ka  tel,  from  Tanjore. 

Jungle  lamp  oil,  Adivia  aumedum  (Bieinus  communis), 
from  Tanjore.  Erandee;  katoo  aumanakoo  yennai.  Castor 
oil ;  miniak  jarah  oil,  from  Java. 

Jatropha  oil.  The  uses  of  this  oil  from  the  Jatropha 
curcas  as  a  drying  oil  have  as  yet  hardly  been  tried,  but 
it  leaves  a  fine  varnish-like  polish  on  drying.  As  a  medi¬ 
cinal  oil  for  external  applications  and  external  use  it  may 
be  found  valuable.  The  family  to  which  the  plant  belongs 
would  indicate  caution  in  its  use  as  regards  the  human 
body.  The  plant  grows  extensively  over  the  Bombay 
Presidency.  The  oil  could  be  supplied  at  about  a  rupee 
for  seven  pints. 

Bhoga  Bhirinda  oil  (Jatropha  curcas),  from  Beerbhoom. 

Poppy  seeds  and  poppy -seed  oil,  Gasagesa  noome  (Pa- 
paver  somniferum),  from  Tanjore  and  Calcutta. 

Oil  of  seed  of  Argemone  mexicana,  Calcutta. 

ICoosum  oil  (Qarthamus  tinctorius) ;  Salllower  seeds 
(Carthamus  tinctorius)  ;  oil  and  seed  of  said  tree  (Shorea 
robusta),  from  South-west  Frontier  and  Kajpootana. 

Cheeronjee  berries  and  seeds  (Chironjia  sapid  a,  now 
Bnchanania  latifolia),  from  Kajpootana  and  Moorsheda- 
bad. 

Valuso  nune  (Guizotia  abgssinica),  from  Yizagapatam. 

Earn  til  (Gridzotia  oleifera),  from  Calcutta,  Vizagapa- 
tam,  Ganjam. 

Yalisaloo  oil,  Yalisaloo  noome  (Guizotia  oleifera),  from 
Yizianagrum  Zemindary,  Yizagapatam,  and  Ganjam. 

Poonseed  oil  (Calophgllum),  from  Madura,  Tinnivelly, 
and  Palamcottah. 

Pinnacottay  oil,  Ponna  noome  (Calophgllum  inophgl- 
lum),  from  Tanjore. 

Oondee  oil  (Calophgllum  inophgllum),  Tannah. 

Oondee  oil.  Expressed  from  the  nut  of  the  Calophgl¬ 
lum  mophg/lum.  It  is  used  as  a  stimulant  in  medicine 
externally  and  internally. 

Almond  oil,  Badum  noonre,  Badoomai  yennai  (Amgg- 
dalus  communis,  probably  Terminalia  catappa,  which  is 
called  the  almond  tree  in  many  parts  of  India),  from 
Tanjore. 

Poonga  oil,  Kanuga  noonre ;  Kaju  ka  tel ;  Poongar 
yennai,  from  Tanjore. 

Caju  apple  oil,  Moontha  maunncrly  noome  (Anacardium 
occidentale)  ;  Kajoo  ka  tel ;  moonthcry  yennai,  from  Tan¬ 
jore. 

Ncem  oil ;  expressed  oil  from  margosa  berries  (Melia 
azadirachta)  ;  Margosa  seeds,  from  Bellary. 

Ncem  oil,  Vapa  noonse  (Melia  azadirachta)  ;  Ncem 
vappa  yennai,  produced  all  over  India. 

Margoosa  oil,  Vapa  noome  (Melia  azadirachta )  ;  neem 
ka  tel,  vappa  yennai,  from  Tanjore. 

Katchung  oil,  from  ground  nut  (Arachis  hgpogaa), 
from  Java. 

Ground  nut  oil.  Owing  to  its  thinness  and  freedom 
from  rancidity, containing  little  stcarine,  it  is,  l)r.  Gibson 
thinks,  used  in  some  countries  for  watches  and  other 
delicate  machinery.  As  a  salad  oil  and  a  cooking  oil  in 
India  it  is,  from  its  freshness,  superior  to  olive  oil. 
Quantities  of  it  are  annually  supplied  to  the  medical 
stores  at  Bombay.  It  coidd  be  supplied  at  five  rupees 
per  28 lbs. ;  without  allowing  profit,  at  two  annas  and  ten 
pies  per  pint. 

Ivurrunj  oil,  from  Tannah.  Expressed  from  the  nut  of 
Galednpa  indica,  now  the  Pongamia  glabra.  It  is  used 
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externally  as  a  stimulating  embrocation,  and  given  in¬ 
ternally  to  horses  with  colic  spasms. 

Kanagu  nonse  (Pongamia  glabra),  from  A  izagapatam. 

Country  walnut,  Bessy  aklirOOt  ( Aleurites  triloba)-, 
Simbolee  ( Bergera  kce.nigii). 

11  ingun  or  Jlingota  ( Balanites  eeggpliaca),  oil  of 
Mori nga  plerggospenna. 

Moonccla  grain  oil,  A'aroo  saiugaloo  noon*  ( Dolichos 
lijlortts). 

Nilackadelai  yennai,  from  Tanjore. 

Solid  Oils. 

Cocoa-nut.  oil  ( Cocos  nucifera),  from  Calcutta,  Malabar, 
Madura,  Tinnivelly,  and  Sarawak. 

Treble  relined  castor  oil,  from  Messrs.  Sainte  of  Cossi- 
pore,  near  Calcutta;  Tonka va  noontc  ( Cocos  nucifera); 
Narelj  Tlienga  yennai,  from  Madras. 

Vegetable  butter  or  ghee  (Bassia  butgracea),  from  Ke¬ 
rn  aon. 

Muohwa  oil  (Bassia  latifolia)  from  Moors!  led  a  bad. 

Epic  oil,  lppa  noon*  (Bassia  latifolia)  Canaraj  lllopo 
zennai  (Bassia  latifolia ),  from  Mangalore. 

Elloopoo  oil  (Bassia  longifolia)  from  Madura  and  Tin¬ 
nivelly  -,  Illoopoo  oil,  Xp]m  noon*,  expressed  from  seeds 
of  Bassia  longifolia,  India ;  Illoopoo  yennai,  from  Tanjore. 

Yegetable  tallow,  or  Piney  tallow,  from  fruit  of  Dlioop 
tree  ( Valeria  indica),  from  Malabar,  Canara,  and  Manga¬ 
lore. 

Kokum  oil  (Garcinia  purpurea).  Hokum  oil  is  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  dried  fruit  of  the  Garcinia  purpurea,  it 
is  a  concrete  oil.  It  is  used  as  an  article  of  food  ;  also  as 
a  medicine  externally  in  eruptive  complaints,  and  inter¬ 
nally  in  affections  of  the  bowels.  It  is  also  said  to  be 
exported  to  England  for  making  pomatum,  as  a  substitute 
for  bears’  grease. 

Kikuel  oil.  The  produce  of  the  solid  part  of  the  seed 
of  Sal oadora  persica,  pecloo.  The  pulpy  part  of  the  seed  is 
watery,  but  all  parts  of  the  tree  have  the  strong  mustard¬ 
like  flavour.  The  roots  of  the  tree  have  strong  medicinal 
power.  It  is  common  in  Palestine.  It  is  imported  here 
from  Guzerat,  and  is  chiefly  consumed  in  Bombay.  An¬ 
nual  importation,  3,813  lbs.  The  tree  is  supposed  to  be 
the  mustard-seed  tree  of  Scripture. 

\  eget aide  tallow,  from  Malacca,  and  Sarawak,  Borneo. 

Yegetable  wax,  Guttu  podoh,  from  Billiton. 


Coorookoo  oil,  from  Madura  and  Tinnivelly. 

Koodree  oil  and  Kaissoon  oil,  from  Chota  Nagpore. 

Shemmandu  oil,  from  Palamcottah. 

Khatzum  ( I  ernonia  anthelmintica  I),  from  Bombay. 

(D.)  Dyes  and  Colours. 

[The  natives  of  India  being  celebrated  for  the  variety 
as  well  as  for  the  brilliancy  of  the  colours  which  they 
employ,  this  group  may  bo  expected  to  be  rich  in  the 
number  of  raw  materials.  It  is  so,  to  a  certain  extent ; 
but  we  are  unable  to  say  anything  respecting  many  of 
them,  as  their  exact  applications  are  unknown.  There 
is  very  little  doubt  that  a  careful  investigation  of  their 
properties  would  amply  repay  any  scientific  dyer  who 
would  direct  his  attention  to  them.  Some  of  these  dyes 
are,  no  doubt,  well  known ;  as  indigo,  of  which  fine  speci¬ 
mens  have  been  sent  by  1).  Jardine,  Esq.,  from  Jessore, 
and  others  from  Cuddapah.  One  kind,  sent  by  M r.  Fischer, 
is  interesting,  as  being  the  produce  of  the  leaves  of  a  tree 
(  Wright  ia  tinctoria),  which  differs  entirely  from  the  com¬ 
mon  indigo  plant  (Indigofera  tinctoria).  Turmeric,  saf¬ 
flower,  sapan,  and  myrobolans,  and  others,  are  well  known. 

The  different  kinds  of  madder  root  require  to  be  care¬ 
fully  distinguished  with  respect  to  their  properties— as,  for 
instance,  the  munjeet  of  different  parts  of  India.  The  al 
and  ach,  as  yielded  by  different  species  of  Morinda  in 
Central  India,  and  employed  in  dyeing  the  permanent  deep 
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red  calico  called  khurwa,  which  is  much  worn  by  water-car¬ 
riers.  Both  these  are  distinct  from  the  chug  root  (Olden- 
andia  umbellata)  of  the  Coromandel  Coast.  The  man'r- 
kuda  root  has  been  sent  from  Malacca,  Java,  and  Celebes 
to  which  the  old  name  of  the  ebay  root,  Morinda  umbel¬ 
lata,  is  applied  in  the  lists  from  Singapore.  The  different 
lichens  from  the  Himalayas  and  Scindc,  the  roots  and 
herbs,  flowers  and  fruits,  from  Arrakan  and  the  Indian 
islands,  as  well  as  from  different  parts  of  India,  all  require 
careful  investigation.] 

Specimens  of  indigo,  from  Bnbacullv,  in  Jessore,  Messrs. 
APAiair  and  Co.,  and  from  Joradaii  factory. — Sent  by 
D.  Jardine,  Esq.,  of  Calcutta. 

Indigo  (Indigofera  fine /aria),  from  Ilart  and  Simpson’s 
factory,  from  Arbuthnot’s  factory,  and  from  Cuddapah 
market,  from  Cuddapah  and  Madras. 

Best  indigo  and  Kotali  indigo-seed,  from  Hot  ah. 

Indigo,  and  other  dyes,  Kao  of  Cutch.  Indigo  is  chiefly 
grown  for  home  consumption. 

Pain  indigo  ( If  'right in  tinctoria),  Air.  Fischer,  from 
Salem. 

Gaju  gum,  used  in  dyeing,  from  Celebes. 

Madder,  from  Assam,  Calcutta,  and  Aden. 

Lichens,  from  Himalayas  and  from  Sindh. 

Mangrove  bark,  Kaboung,  yields  chocolate  dye,  from 
Amman. 

Alyriea  bark,  from  Himalayas. 

Bark  and  wood,  Ting  nyet,  dark  purple  dye,  from  Ar- 
racan. 

Sagah  bark,  and  Samak  bark,  from  Singapore. 

Lopisip  bark,  from  Celebes. 

Purple  flowers  used  as  a  dye  in  Amman  : — 

Sapan  wood  (Casa/ pinia  sapan),  from  Bengal. 

Bidu  wood,  Bunchong ;  Mangkudu  root  ?  (Morinda 
umbellata)  red  dyes  from  Celebes  and  Java. 

Safflower,  Kasoomba  (Carlhamus  tinctorius)  from  As¬ 
sam  and  Dacca. 

Tisso  flowers,  light  red  dye  (Bnlea  frondosa)  from 
Tanna  and  Bengal.  They  are  used  for  dying  a  light  red 
colour,  a  favourite  colour  for  turbans. 

Annotto  (Bis a  orelluna),  from  Assam. 

Hursinghar  flowers,  yellow  < lye  ( Ngctan Hies  arbor  tristis) 
Rajpootana  and  Cuttack. 

Abutilon  striatum  ?  from  Assam. 

Haradah  berry,  from  Hill  tracts  of  Orissa. 

Myrobolans  (Terminalia  citriaa  and  Terminalia  belle- 
rica),  from  Moorshedabad,  Cuttack  and  Assam. 

Alarking  nut  (Semecarpus  anacardium),  from  Assam. 

Reroo,  hair  of  fruit  of  ( Rotllera  tinctoria),  from  Assam. 

Turmeric  (Curcuma  longa),  from  Assam. 

Seeds,  root,  and  powder,  prepared  for  colouring  (Mo¬ 
rinda  citrifolia ),  from  Rajpootana. 

Root  of  Mangkudu  ( Morinda  umbellata)  from  Malacca. 

Sapan-wood  root  (Casa/pinia  sapan),  from  Java  and 
Philippine  Islands. 

Chay  root  (Oldenlandia  umbellata),  from  Tinnevclly, 
Palamcottah. 

Al  or  ach  root  (Morinda  tinctoria) ,  from  Rajpootana. 

Nut-galls,  Danghy  hurri tocher, and  Assokat,  from  Assam. 
Reroo  (purple  dye),  Tbit  nan  weng  (chocolate  dye))  b|-it 
tel  and  Thee  dan  (red  dye),  from  Amman.  Kayu  kadrang 
(yellow  dye),  from  Malacca. 

\V  ooiuly  (Calysacion  long  folium),  from  Bombay. 
Flowers  exported  to  Bengal  for  dying  silk. 

Avaraiputta,  Saracundrapuf  tali,  from  Palamarottah. 

Usburgli  and  Ulckul  beer  (. Datisca  cannabina),  yellow 
dye,  from  Lahore. 

(E.)  Tanning  Substances. 

[The  same  observation  may  be  made  respecting  tan¬ 
ning  substances  that  we  have  made  respecting  the 
dyes,  that  is,  judging  from  the  results,  the  raw  materials 
employed  must  be  possessed  of  the  best  qualifies  as 
astringents.  Some  of  these  arc  well  known  as  the  dil- 
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ferent  kinds  of  Myrobolans,  but  which  arc  chiefly  employed 
in  dyeing.  The  E mb  lie  myrobolans,  which  is  more  astrin¬ 
gent,  is,  however,  the  product  of  a  very  different  tree 
( Emblica  officinalis)  from  the  others.  Gall-nuts  arc 
imported,  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  into  India  from  (he  same 
regions  which  supply  Europe.  Tamarisk  galls  are  used 
in  some  places  where  they  are  abundant,  as  is  pomegranate 
rind.  The  divi  divi  is  being  grown  in  Bengal,  and  pro¬ 
duced  of  excellent  quality ;  but  a  new  species  of  Cased - 
pinia,  called  Teree,  from  Chittagong,  is  found  to  be  useful 
for  the  same  purposes.  The  bark  of  Acacia  arabica  is 
the  most  frequently  employed  in  most  parts  of  India,  but 
that  of  Cassia  auriculata  in  the  Peninsula.  Several 
others  require  examination.  The  acacia  is  abundant  in 
the  forests  of  Scinde,  as  is  t lie  mangrove  along  the  shores 
of  the  Indus.  Dr.  Stocks  lias  proposed  the  preparation 
of  ext  racts  from  these  barks,  as  was  some  years  since  done 
by  Dr.  Gibson,  in  order  to  save  the  expense  of  freight  for 
bulky  barks,  and  enable  them  to  come  into  the  market 
with  catechu,  terra  japonica,  and  gambir,  which  arc 
already  so  well  known  and  extensively  employed,  and 
come  from  as  distant  parts  of  the  Indian  empire.  Kino 
also  might  be  more  extensively  supplied,  as  the  tree  pro¬ 
ducing  it  has  been  discovered  in  many  of  the  forests  of 
India.  The  kino  of  Butea  frondosa  might  be  used  for  the 
same  purposes  as  it  is  possessed  of  similar  properties.] 

Aonla  berries,  Emblic  Myrobolans  ( Phyllanthus  em¬ 
blica),  from  Ka  jpootana  ;  Marada  ( Terminalia  alata)  ; 
Buhera,  Safaed  mosslec,  Hurrah  ( Terminalia  bellerica), 
from  Mirzapore. 

Teree  {Ccesalpinia),  A.  Sconce,  Esq.,  from  Chittagong. 

Divi  divi  ( Ccesalpinia  coriaria),  grown  in  the  Botanic 
Garden,  Calcutta. — Dr.  Falconer. 

Mangrove  bark  ( Rhizophvra  M  angles'll),  from  Amman, 
Malabar,  and  Singapore. 

Babool  bark  ( Acacia  arabica  and  Acacia  catechu ,  from 
Madras,  Sindh,  Shah  jehanporc,  Roliilkund,  and  Assam. 

Avaraputtai,  Tangadu  jegota  ( Cassia  auriculata),  from 
Vizagapatam  ;  Saracondraputtai  ( Cassia  fistula),  from 
Madura  and  Tinnivelly. 

Jamoon  bark  {Eugenia  jambolana) ,  from  Cuttack. 

Peal  bark,  from  Cuttack. 

Said  tree  bark  {Shorea  robust  a),  from  South  West 
Frontier,  and  Vizagapatam. 

Gnllnuts,  from  South-West  Frontier. 

Pomegranate  bark,  Daruncka  puckl,  Dadima  fegota 
( Punica  granatum),  Kemaon,  Vizagapatam. 

Galls  of  Tamarisk,  Sumrut  ool  I’sl  {Tamarix  Indica), 
from  Bombay  and  Lahore. 

Catechu  extract  {Acacia  catechu),  from  Butnagherry ; 
Kut,  from  Malabar,  Moorshedabad,  Calicut. 

Kino  gum,  Vangay  {Pterocarpus  marsupium),  from 
Malabar. 

Dhak  gum,  Choon  gond  {Butca  frondosa),  from  Knj- 
pootana,  Cuttack,  and  Meerut. 

Moduja  fugutic  ( Butea  frondosa),  from  Vizagapatam. 

Gambir  {Uncaria  gambir),  from  Singapore. 

Mochrus  {Bombaz  malabaricum  and  Bombaz  hepta- 
pUyllum),  from  Bengal  and  Meerut. 

(F.)  Fibrous  Substances. 

[Under  the  head  of  fibrous  substances,  cotton  is  arranged 
with  flax  and  hemp.  It  is  not,  however,  of  the  same  struc¬ 
ture  as  these,  being  considered  by  botanists  to  be  formed 
of  elongated  cells,  while  the  others  arc  formed  of  true 
ligneous  fibres  ;  but  as  all  are  applicable  to  the  purposes 
of  weaving  and  of  rope-making,  it  is  more  convenient  for 
practical  purposes  to  treat  of  them  together. 

From  the  enormous  extension  of  cotton  manufacture  in 
this  country,  any  increased  supply  of  the  raw  material 
from  now  or  from  old  sources  is  a  subject  of  paramount 


importance,  and  has  hence  for  some  time  engaged  much  of 
the  public  attention.  The  Indian  collection  exhibits  a 
very  large  number  of  specimens  from  a  great  extent  of  ter¬ 
ritory.  But  the  cotton  is  of  very  difl'erent  degrees  of 
quality  and  of  length  of  staple.  The  indigenous  cotton  of 
Asia  which  is  met  with  in  commerce  seems  all  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  by  varieties  of  one  species,  the  Gossypium  indicim, 
often  called  G.  herbaceum  by  botanists;  but  it  is  truly 
herbaceous  only  in  cold  climates.  The  cott  on  of  this  when 
compared  with  American  species  is  distinguished  by  the 
shortness  and  often  by  the  coarseness  of  its  staple,  and 
this,  notwithstanding  that  the  matchless  muslins  of  Dacca, 
as  well  as  of  other  districts  of  India,  have  for  ages  been 
manufactured  with  it.  This  is  owing  partly  to  the  care 
with  which  the  cotton  is  selected  and  prepared  by  the 
native  weavers,  and  partly  to  the  delicacy  of  touch  of  the 
Hindoos,  which  enables  them  to  spin  a  staple  which  is  too 
short  for  machinery.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the 
cotton  grown  near  Dacca  was  of  finer  quality  than  the 
rest :  at  all  events  it  is  known  that  it  had  one  peculiarity, 
that  of  not  swelling  in  the  process  of  bleaching,  and 
making  it,  therefore,  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  fine 
muslins,  the  so-called  “webs  of  woven  air,”  and  which 
were  attempted  to  be  depreciated  by  being  called  in  this 
country  “  the  shadow  of  a  commodity.” 

It  has  been  inferred  that  moisture  of  climate  is  essential 
to  the  production  of  good  cotton.  This  is  no  doubt  the 
case,  but  it  must  be  combined  with  a  suitable  soil,  for  some 
of  the  cottons  from  Java  arc  as  coarse  as  those  from  the 
driest  parts  of  India.  Some  of  the  indigenous  cottons  of 
India  are,  however,  of  sufficient  good  quality  to  be  suitable 
for  many  of  our  manufactures — as,  for  instance,  the  cotton 
produced  in  Nagpore  and  Berar,  provinces  of  Central 
India ;  also  that  of  Broach,  Surat,  Coimbatore,  and  Tinni¬ 
velly,  which  are  districts  situated  along  the  coasts  of  the 
Bombay  and  Madras  Presidencies.  Great  complaints  arc, 
however,  made  by  the  manufacturers  ol  this  country,  and 
very  justly,  that  Indian  cotton  is  most  frequently  sent  in 
so  dirty  and  adulterated  a  state  as  to  be  troublesome  and 
expensive  to  work  up ;  a  lower  price  is,  therefore,  given  for 
it,  and  yet  this  price  has  to  cover  the  expenses  of  carriage 
and  freight  of  the  dirt  as  well  as  of  the  cotton.  The  cul¬ 
tivator  complains  of  the  low  prices  paid  him  for  his  cotton, 
though  he  has,  in  some  measure,  his  own  carelessness  to 
blame,  though  the  defects  due  to  him  have  been  greatly 
aggravated  by  the  systematic  adulteration  of  middlemen. 
Those  practically  best  acquainted  with  the  cotton  districts 
of  India  arc  of  opinion  that  the  only  hope  of  amendment 
depends  upon  the  settlement  among  the  natives  of  Euro¬ 
pean  agents,  or  upon  the  appointment  of  Inspectors. 

Numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  grow  cotton 
from  American  seeds  in  India,  and  though  it  is  olten  stated 
that  the  experiments  have  usually  ended  in  failures,  this 
is  far  from  having  been  the  case,  for  the  specimens  of  cotton 
which  were  grown  on  the  experimental  farms,  and  haxo 
since  then  been  preserved  in  the  India  House,  and  arc  now 
exhibited,  display  all  the  qualities  of  good  cotton.  Plants 
growing  in  the  neighbourhood  ol  the  old  farms  retain  all 
the  characteristics  of  good  cotton  ;  while  there  is  no  reason 
to  believe  that  the  expenses  of  culture  were  greater  in 
former  times  than  they  have  proved  to  be  in  the  late  ex¬ 
periments,  when  good  prices  have  been  paid  to  the  actual 
cultivators,  and  a  handsome  profit  has  been  realized  on 
the  sale  of  the  cotton  in  this  country.  The  experiments 
have  failed  in  some  districts  apparently  from  the  unsuit¬ 
ableness  of  climate ;  but  they  have  succeeded,  and  the  cul¬ 
tivation  is  progressively  increasing  in  other  districts,  such 
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as  Caucleisli,  Bclgaum,  Dharwar,  Coimbatore,  and  Tinni- 
vellv.  In  tlic  last-mentioned  district  it  is  particularly 
interesting  to  observe  that  the  cultivation  has  been  taken 
up  by  gentlemen  from  Manchester,  though  it  is  generally 
preferable,  because  more  profitable,  to  allow  the  natives  to 
cultivate  the  cotton,  and  to  agree  to  purchase  it  from  them 
when  grown.  In  Oandeisb,  Bclgaum,  and  Dharwar  the 
culture  of  American  cotton  by  the  natives  of  India  was 
gradually  extending ;  and  it  was  expected  that  in  the  season 
of  LS50-51  about  9,000  bales  of  Indian-grown  American 
cotton  would  pass  through  the  station  of  Dharwar  on  their 
way  to  this  country.  This  cotton  can  be  laid  down  in 
Liverpool,  all  expenses  paid,  at  3 if/.,  and  has  frequently 
sold  for  Cxi.  and  6\d.  a  pound.  The  whole  of  the  details 
arc  given  in  the  author’s  work  “  On  the  Culture  and 
Commerce  of  Cotton  in  Lidia  and  elsewhere.”  London 
1851.] 

Colton. 

Cottons  grown  in  the  Experimental  Farms  of  the  East 
India  Company  from  the  year  ISIS  to  1850— India  House. 

Indigenous  cottons,  from  Madras  Presidency,  Dacca, 
Agra,  Jullendur  Doab. 

Haw  cotton  with  seed,  and  after  the  seed  has  been  ex¬ 
tracted,  from  Gwalior. 

Cotton  unpicked,  from  Kajpootana. 

Cotton,  from  Broach,  Kliandeisb,  Bclgaum,  and  Dhar¬ 
war. 

Cotton,  New  Orleans.  This  is  grown  in  the  Bclgaum 
Collectorate.  The  price  mentioned,  viz.,  12  annas  per 
maund,  is  the  entire  cost  growing,  <fcc.,  and  ginning. 

Cotton  (country).  This  is  grown  in  the  Be 
Collectorate.  The  price  is  10  annas  per  maund. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  cultivation  of  cotton 
m  the  Dharwar  and  Bclgaum  Collcetorates  for  the  year 
18-19-50 : —  J 


Igauin 


Dharwar  Collectorate. 


Country  cotton 
New  Orleans 


Cultivation 
in  1819-00. 

2-5, GS5 
15,573 


Yielding  almut 
Candies  ol’  784  1 1  w.  each* 

18,135 

1,557 


2 11,258 


19,692 


De/gaum  Collectorate. 


Country  cotton 
New  Orleans 


Cultivation 
in  1849-50. 

145,216 

3,058 

148,274 


Yielding  about 
Candies  of  784  U  s.  each 

10,000 

180 


10,  ISO 


Of  (his  cotton  one-quarter  is  kept  in  this  country  for 
natne  .manuiucturcs,  and  three-quarters  exported  to  Great 
Britain— Bombay  Keport. 

nim  nV0‘ °n  ?Tn  RU0  °f  Cuteh-  Thi3  a  small  spe- 

cimen  ol  he  C  utch  cotton,  which  is  grown  in  small  quan¬ 
tities  lor  home  consumption  only.  1 

Laclom  and  Oopum,  two  indigenous  cottons,  Bourbon 
and  Nankeen  cotton,  from  Salem.— G.  F.  Fischer,  Esq  ’ 
Cotton  pods  from  American  seed,  from  Madras  1 
Mexican  or  New  Orleans  cotton  from  Government 
r.um,  cleaned  by  saw  gin,  from  Coimbatore.— Dr  Wi  dit 
Oopum,  or  native  Indian  cotton,  cleaned  by  American 
saw  gm,  from  Coimbatore. — Dr.  Wight. 

Paw  cotton  and  cottons  for  spinning  yarns,  from 
Assam  and  Moulmein.  °  J  ’  11 0,11 

Sumatra!°tt0U  {Goss^ium  ^rlaceim)  from  Palembang, 

Cotton  grown  as  second  crop  on  rice  land  cleaned  and 
uncleaned;  upland  variety,  grown  botl.7  Z!  A  1 
rcron„M.  rfcU  “  annUal  ""d 

E  lrom  IWutaw  smj,  grown  «  Sarawak,  m 


[Colonies  and 

Fishing  lines  of  cotton,  from  Calicut 

Cotton  twist,  from  Palembang,  Sumatra,  Celebes,  Java 
(G  )  Fibres. 

[The  production  of  fibres  lit  for  weaving  into  cloth  and 
for  rope-making  is  hardly  of  less  importance  than  that  of 
cotton  ;  and  India  abounds  in  so  great  a  variety  of  (]iem 
as  is  evident  even  from  the  collection  exhibited, 'tlmt  there 
is  hardly  a  want  that  might  not  be  supplied  from  thence. 
If  is  curious,  though  India  abounds  in  both  the  henm 
and  the  (lax  plant,  that  neither  are  cultivated  thereon 
account  of  the  fibre  for  which  they  are  so  much  valued  in 
Europe.  The  flax  plant  may,  however,  be  seen  forming 
an  edging  to  many  fields  of  com,  being  cultivated  on 
account  of  its  seed  (linseed),  which  is  now  both  exported 
and  oil  expressed  from  it,  while  the  stalks  are  thrown 
away,  though  flax  lias  been  prepared  from  them  of  good 
quality  at  Manghyr,  &c.  The  hemp  in  the  plains  of  India  is 
cultivated  solely  on  account  of  its  intoxicating  properties  (seo 
<  lass  III.  (I).),  j).  873).  But  in  the  Himalayan  mountains, 
whore  (lie  climate  is  more  suitable,  strong  rope  and  canvas 
are  prepared  from  the  fibre,  which  the  difficulties  of  access 
alone  prevent  at  present  from  becoming  extensive  articles 
ol  commerce.  But  for  these  India  possesses  a  vast  number 
of  substitutes,  some  of  which  may  yet  come  to  rival  them 
in  the  commerce  of  the  world,  from  the  extent  of  their 
useful  properties.  It  is  curious  that  to  one  of  these  a 
name  is  applied  winch  would  seem  to  be  the  original  of 
our  English  word  hemp,  and  which  is  itself  derived  from 
hauj  and  hennip.  Orotolaria  juncea,  which  in  habit  some¬ 
what  resembles  Spanish  broom,  is  cultivated  in  most  parts 
ol  India  for  its  fibre,  which  is  used  for  the  same  purposes 
as  hemp,  and  is  called  sun  and  sunnee  in  different  parts 
ot  India,  but,  in  the  Madras  peninsula,  janapum.  It  is  a 
useful  substitute  for  hemp,  but  usually  inferior  in  strength 
to  what  is  called  brown  Indian  hemp,  the  produce  of 
Hibiscus  cannabinus,  also  called  sun  in  Western  India, 
but  Ambaree  at  Bombay.  Several  other  species  of  Hibiscus, 
though  not  extensively  cultivated,  are  similarly  useful,  as 
well  as  others  ol  the  same  natural  family.  JEschynomeae 
cannabina,  or  the  dancha  of  Bengal,  is  similarly  used;  but 
the  species  and  varieties  oijttle  orpat  have  become  the  most 
extensive  articles  of  export,  not  on  account  of  the  strength, 
but  from  the  length,  fineness,  and  great  cheapness  of  the 
fibre.  It  is  used  for  making  the  common  kinds  of  lines 
and  floor-cloths,  but  also,  it  is  believed,  of  late  years,  for 
mixing  with  other  substances  in  the  manufacture  of  dif¬ 
ferent  fabrics.  The  chemical  means  which  are  now  adopted 
for  improving  the  appearance  of  many  of  these  fabrics, 
has  made  that  of  jute  applicable  to  many  purposes  of 
furniture.  Another  group  of  these  fibres  is  yielded  by 
what  are  sometimes  (-ailed  liliaceous  plants,  such  as  the 
agave,  or  great  aloe,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  the  Yucca, 
the  Sanseviera,  the  pine-apple,  and  even  the  plantain — of 
nil  of  which  a  variety  of  specimens  have  been  sent  from 
the  southern  parts  of  India  and  the  islands  of  t lie  Indian 
Ocean.  Some  of  these  have  already  been  applied  to  useful 
purposes,  and  specimens  of  (lie  twine  and  rope  made  with 
them  liave  been  sent  by  several  individuals;  hut  in  great 
variety  by  Dr.  Hunter,  of  Madras,  who  has  also  shown 
that  many  of  them  are  able  to  take  a  variety  of  colours. 
Some  fine  fabrics  have  already  been  made  with  the  fibre 
ol  (he  pine-apple,  plantain,  and  Sanseviera :  all  of  them 
might  he  employed  for  making  paper.  The  plantain  is 
especially  abundant,  being  grown  in  every  village  on 
account  of  its  fruit,  and  its  stems  arc  applied  to  no  use. 
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Sonic  of  the  palms  also  yield  fibres  useful  for  rope  and 
mat  making,  as  the  coir  obtained  from  the  husk  of  the 
cocoa  nut,  the  Ejoo  or  black  Gummuti  fibre  obtained  from 
Arcnga  saceharifera,  also  that  of  the  Palmyra  and  of  the 
Chamserops  of  Beloochistan. 

Put  the  most  remarkable,  and  what  will  probably 
become  the  most  useful,  are  the  fibres  of  two  plants  which 
were  formerly  placed  in  the  genus  Urtica,  or  nettle,  but 
are  now  referred  to  the  nearly  allied  Boehmeria.  One 
of  these  is  particularly  interesting  as  being  very  closely 
allied  to  if  not  identical  with  the  far-famed  China  grass. 
This  plant  has  been  known  for  many  years,  as  it  was  one 
of  those  which  was  subjected  to  experiment  by  the  late 
Dr.  Roxburgh,  when  public  attention  was  turned,  in  the 
year  1803,  to  India  for  a  supply  of  materials  for  canvas, 
cotton,  and  cordage.  The  author  of  this  note  observed  in 
the  year  1S3G,  with  respect  to  this  plant  and  Dr.  Rox¬ 
burgh’s  observat ions — “It  is  interesting  to  find  in  the 
same  family  with  the  hemp,  the  Urtica  tenadssma,  or 
Ca/oce  of  Marsden,  Rami  of  the  Malays,  a  native  of 
Sumatra,  also  of  Rungpore,  where  it  is  called  Kunlchora, 
and  which  Dr.  Roxburgh  found  one  of  the  strongest  of  all 
the  vegetable  fibres,  which  he  subjected  to  experiment. 
Average  weight,  with  which  lines  made  of  the  different 
substances  broke  were,  Asclepias  tenacissima ,  Jetee  of  the 
Rajmahl  mountaineers,  218  ;  Urtica  tenacissima  Catlooee, 
210.  The  st  rongest  Sunn,  Crotolaria  juncea,  160.  Hemp, 
Cannabis  saliva,  grown  in  the  year  1800,  in  the  Company’s 
hemp  farm  near  Calcutta,  158,  but  much  stronger  when 
t  aimed.  Europe  hemp,  however,  was  always  found  stronger 
than  Sunn,  though  not  more  so  than  the  others.  Dr. 
Roxburgh  speaks  of  the  beauty,  fineness,  and  softness  of 
tin*  fibre  of  Ibis  plant,  and  says  he  learnt  from  a  friend 
resident  at  Canton  that  (lie  grass-cloth  of  China  is  made 
of  this  material.  It  is  cultivated  in  Sumatra  for  the  fibres 
of  its  bark.  The  Malays  use  it  for  sewing-thread  and 
twine,  and  for  making  fishing-nets.  It  is  as  readily  culti¬ 
vated  as  the  willow  from  cuttings,  grows  luxuriantly  in 
the  northern  as  in  the  southern  parts  of  India,  throws  up 
numerous  shoots  as  soon  as  they  are  cut  down,  which  may 
be  done  about  five  times  a -year.  Dr.  Roxburgh,  however, 
found  some  difficulty  in  cleaning  the  fibres  of  t  his  plant, 
notwithstanding  his  anxious  desire  to  succeed  with  this 
substitute  for  both  hemp  and  llax.  Urtica  heierophylla 
is  another  Indian  nettle,  which  succeeds  well  in  every  part, 
and  of  which  the  bark  abounds  in  fine  white,  glossy,  silk¬ 
like  strong  fibres  (Roxburgh).  The  stinging  properties  of 
the  nettle  are  well  known,  but  they  are  all  exceeded  by 
the  last-mentioned  plant,  as  well  as  by  U.  cremdata  and 
stimulatis .” — Illustrations  of  Himalayan  Botany,  p.  331. 

In  the  year  1811  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company  imported  three  bales  of  the  Caloee  hemp 
which  had  been  cultivated  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Cal¬ 
cutta  by  Dr.  Buchanan,  who  was  of  opinion  that  the 
plant  was  identical  with  the  Urtica  nivea  of  A  illdenow. 
The  Court  ordered  one  bale  to  be  sent  to  Messrs.  George 
Sharpe  and  Sons,  who  reported, on  the  4th  February  1812, 
that  having  brought  the  Caloee  plant  to  the  state  ot  hemp 
for  the  use  of  cordage,  a  thread  was  spun  of  the  size  of 
those  spun  in  the  king’s  rope-yards,  which  bore  252  lbs., 
whereas  the  weight  required  to  be  borne  in  bis  Majesty’s 
yards  by  Russian  hemp  of  the  same  size  is  only  84  lbs. 
A  letter  from  Mr.  Lee,  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  dated  14th 
June  1846,  stated  that  when  the  article  is  cleaned  it  is 
strong,  soft,  and  free.  Under  proper  management,  the 
fibre  of  this  plant  would  be  of  more  value  than  the  best 
Russian  hemp  for  most  of  the  purposes  for  which  hemp  is 


used,  and  it  may  be  made  so  fine  ns  for  many  uses  to 
answer  the  purposes  of  llax. 

Dr.  Buchanan  mentions  that  the  plant  is  cultivated  in 
the  district  of  Dinagepore  and  Rungpore ;  and  in  the  year 
1833,  and  again  in  1836,  Major  (then  Captain)  Jenkins, 
the  zealous  Superintendent  of  Assam,  called  the  attention 
of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  India  to  the  valuable  fibre 
of  the  Rheea  of  Assam  or  Urtica  nivea;  and  now  we  have 
several  of  the  officers  who  are  placed  under  Major  Jenkins 
sending  specimens  of  this  Rheea  from  different  parts  of 
Assam. 

"VV  e  have  seen  tliat  Dr.  Roxburgh  had  been  told  that 
the  grass-cloth  of  China  was  made  of  this  material.  The 
truth  of  this  statement,  however,  was  doubted,  as  other 
plants  have  also  been  stated  to  be  those  employed,  as  tlio 
plantain,  pine-apple,  Corchorus,  Sida  tiliafolia ,  and  even 
the  hemp  itself.  The  discussion  having  been  revived  of 
late  years,  one  of  the  educated  Chinese  employed  in  the  tea 
culture  in  Assam,  stated  that  the  nettle-like  plant  grow¬ 
ing  in  Assam  was  like  that  which  afforded  the  material 
for  making  grass-cloth  in  China.  The  Agricultural  Society 
of  India,  in  the  year  1847,  addressed  Dr.  Macgowan.  then 
stationed  at  Ningpo,  to  make  inquiries  on  the  subject. 
Dr.  M.  writes  that  grass-cloth  is  manufactured  from  a 
plant  called  Chu  ma  by  the  Chinese,  and  which  he  sup¬ 
poses  may  he  a  species  of  Cannabis ;  but  Dr.  Falconer 
rightly  observes  that  the  description  given  by  Dr.  M.  is 
entirely  that  of  the  species  of  Boehmeria  (formerly  Urtica), 
called  B.  nivea,  or  tenacissima,  by  botanists,  or  of  a 
newly-allied  species.  Some  specimens  which  were  sub¬ 
sequently  received  confirmed  Dr.  Falconer’s  opinion,  that 
the  Chu  ma  is  the  same  plant  as  the  Boehmeria  nivea  of 
botanists.  It  maybe  stated  that  the  specimens,  though 
imperfect,  of  the  China  grass-cloth  plant  in  the  Exhibi¬ 
tion  closely  resemble,  though  they  do  differ  a  little  in  tho 
appearance  of  the  bark  from  the  pieces  of  the  Assam  plant 
in  the  Indian  collection.  It  is  important  to  state  that,  for 
all  practical  purposes,  Mr.  Sangster  considers  the  produce 
of  the  two  plants  as  being  identical.  The  Indian  plant  is 
found  abundantly  in  Assam  and  Cachar,  in  the  Shan 
country,  and  in  Ava,  and  in  the  Tennasserim  provinces,  be¬ 
sides  in  tbe  other  above-mentioned  localities.  Hence  there 
is  an  abundant  supply  of  a  very  valuable  material,  which 
may  shortly  become  an  important  article  of  commerce, 
by  the  adoption  of  suitable  measures  for  tbe  culture  of 
the  plant,  and  for  facilitating  the  separation  of  its  fibres. 

Another  species  of  Urtica,  the  U.  heterophylla,  is  hardly 
less  important,  from  the  appearance,  softness,  and  strength 
of  its  fibre,  but  it  is  probably  not  so  abundant.  Dr. 
Wright  particularly  calls  attention  to  its  fibre,  as  well  as 
to  that  of  the  Yercum,  or  Caloiropis  yiyantca,  which 
belongs  to  the  same  natural  family  as  the  Jetee  or  Ascte- 
pias  tenacissima  of  Roxburgh.  The  whole  Indian  series 
would  afford  a  fruitful  source  for  experiment  aud  in¬ 
teresting  observation,  tending  greatly  to  increase  our 
supply  of  fibre,  and  to  develop  the  resources  of  tho 
country  in  which  they  are  so  abundantly  produced.] 

Hemp,  Flax,  Fine-apple,  Plantain,  Nellie  Fibre,  fyc. 

Hemp,  true  ( Cannabis  sativa ),  with  twine  and  canvas, 
from  Ivemaon  and  the  Himalayas  generally. 

Flax,  from  Monghyr. 

Fibre,  hemp,  and  cordage,  Dunchai  ( JEschynomene 
cannabina),  contributed  by  Messrs.  Thompson,  manufac¬ 
turers,  from  Calcutta. 

Plantain  fibre  of  the  Philippine  Isles  (Musa  textilis), 
cultivated  by  Dr.  Roxburgh,  near  Calcutta. 

Plantain  fibre,  from  Dacca. 
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Fibre  of  plantain  stem  (Musa paradisaica),  from  Singa 


pore. 

Plantain  fibre  (Musa  paradisaica) ;  plantain  fibres, 
dyed  orange,  green,  and  red:  oakum,  or  tow,  of  plantain 
stalks ;  rope  from  fibres  of  plantain  stems ;  strong  thread, 
whip  and  lino  plait,  from  plantain  stems;  tarred  rope, 
made  from  plantain  fibres,  Dr.  Hunter,  from  Madras. 

Pine-apple  fibre,  prepared  for  wearing,  from  Assam. 

Pine-apple  fibre  and  twine,  from  Singapore. 

Pine-apple  fibre,  from  Celebes  and  Java. 

Flax  from  pine-apple,  from  Calcutta. 

Fibres  of  pine-apple  (Ananas'),  from  Travaneore. 

Fibres  and  oakum  of  pine-apple,  from  Madras. 

Sanseviera  zei/lanica,  Morgahee,  grown  in  the  division 
of  Cuttack,  and  used  for  bowstrings.  The  hemp  there¬ 
from  is  prepared  by  scraping  each  leaf,  when  in  fresh 
water,  with  a  knife,  and  separating  the  fibres  from  the 
vegetable  substance.  The  preparation  admits  of  no  other 
process  without  impairing  the  strength  of  the  fibre. 

Bowstring  hemp,  fibres  of  (Sanseriera  zei/lanica),  from 
Cuttack  and  Malabar. 

Fibres  and  oakum  of  marool  (Sanseriera  zeglanica)  ; 
fibres  of  marool,  dyed  orange,  red,  maroon,  and  green, 
from  Dr.  Hunter,  of  Madras,  and  from  Coimbatore. 

Ropes  and  fibres  of  marool,  from  Madras  and  Coimba¬ 
tore. 


Rope,  made  of  fibre  of  aloe  (Agave  americana),  from 
Coimbatore. 

1  ibres  and  oakumoflarge  aloe,  dyed  orange, red,  maroon, 
and  green  ;  Whipcord,  from  large  aloe,  from  Madras. 

fibres  of  the  aloe;  Agave.  Cordage  made  from  the 
aloe,  from  Madura. 

Fibre  of  the  small  aloe  (Agave  ?  vel  Aloe?),  orange,  red 
and  crimson. 

Rope  made  from  the  fibres  of  wild  aloe,  from  Madura. 

Fibres  of  the  small  or  garden  aloe;  Sanaeviera.  Fibres 
made  into  oakum  of  the  small  or  garden  aloe ;  from 
Madras. 


Fibres  and  oakum  of  small  species  of  Yucca  fr on 
Madras. 

I1  lax,  so  called,  but  is  the  produce  of  lioehmeria  caiuli 
ram,  a  plant  nearly  allied  to  that  yielding  China  grass 
first  and  second  quality,  dressed,  from  Java. 

Net  tle  fibre  in  various  stages,  Tal/i  rami,  from  Singapore 
fibres  of  N eilgherry  nettle  (Urtica  heterophuUa),  scnl 
by  Dr.  \\  iglit,  from  Neilgherries. 

Caloee  hemp  (Urtica  tenadsnma),  grown  by  Dr.  Rox 
burgh,  nearly  fifty  years  ago,  near  Calcutta. 

khea  fibre  ((  rtica  tenacissima),  from  Rungporo  in  dis¬ 
tinct,  Moorshedabad,  and  from  Major  Jenkins  and  othei 
ofiicers  m  Assam. 

Fibre  of  Urtica  vel  Boehmeria  nivea  ?  or  China  grass 
imported  by  Mr.  \V  .  Songster,  of  Cheapside,  from  Assam 

Sun,  Jute,  and  other  Tropical  Substitutes  for  Hemp  ana 

Flax. 

f  ibre  of  Sun,  or  Crotolariajuncea ,  from  Calcutta 

Nulled  and  lal  rnonty  pat  (Corckorus  olitorius ),  from 
Iuingpore  m  district  Moorshedabad. 

Ben  "id  Varieties  of  Jute>  ov  Corckorus  olitorius,  from 

Thcng-ban-shaw,  Pa-tlia-you-shaw,  Shaw-phyoo,  Xgan- 
tsoungshoro.  Specimens  of  raw  materials  and  rope  made 
therefrom  ;  from  A rra can. 

Shall -nil,  ee-gywot-shaw,  from  Arracan 

and  Sun 

CoimfrltorePC  °f  Paluugeo  (mb^us  cannalinus)  from 
Roxburgh^  mbUeU*  stHctm  antl  Sabdanffa,  grown  by  Dr. 

Areal,  lota  Maranhoree  lota,  Moonga  lota  ;  briglit  fibre 
hemp  for  making  rope,  from  Assam-Major  Han  ay 
Baboo  Demanath,  and  Lakenath  J  *  ’ 

ElfagSpo*'8  “°a  PUW“  <*«■*«*  raemosa)  from 


Fibre,  Tongoosc  (Asclepias  tenacissima),  from  Madras 
fibres  ot  bark  ot  yercum  (Caloiropis  gigaulea)  from 
Madras. 

Fibre  of  a  species  of  Urena?  from  Calcutta. 

Fibre  of  Parkinsonia  stalks  (Parfcinsonia  aculeate) 
from  Madras.  ** 

Pulas  cordage  (Bvlea  frondosa).  Bhaboorce,  a  grass 
rope.  Chehoor,  a  forest  tree.  Patoo,  or  Asta  cordage 
Beerbhoom.  °  ’ 

Bark  of  i'rap  tree  (Artocarpns),  from  Singapore. 
Thread  for  making  cloth ;  Mazankoree  thread  |  Rcah 
fibre  and  thread ;  Pat  thread;  Rcha  fibre;  from  Assam 
Bark  of  the  Sasa  tree;  of  Roxburghia,  and  of  Art o- 
carpus,  from  Assam— Captain  Reynolds  and  Mr.  Simons 
Coir  rope  from  cocoa-nut  husk  (Cocos  nucifera),  from 
Calicut  in  Malabar. 

Ejow  or  Gnmmuti  fibre.  The  hairy  outer  covering  of 
Arenga  saccharifera,  or  Guinmuf  i  Palm  (see  Griffith’s 
Palms  of  British  India),  as  collected  from  flic  tree.  This 
fibre  is  much  esteemed  for  making  ropes,  especially  cables 
for  which  purpose  it  is  peculiarly  adapted  from  not  being 
liable  to  injury  if  stowed  away  below  when  wet  with  salt, 
water.  Ditto,  separated  from  the  stiff  fibres.  Ditto,  pre¬ 
pared  for  manufacture  or  exportation.  Ditto,  prepared 
as  sennit  or  coarse  line  for  making  ropes  or  cables. 

Fibres  of  Palmyra  leaf  (For  ass  us  Jlabelliformis),  from 
Madras. 

fibre  of  Chanuerops  llitchiana,  from  Boloochistan. — 
Dr.  Stocks. 

Gogoo  rope,  from  Cuddapah. 

Wackanoor  fibres,  from  Travaneore. 

Bow  strings  of  fibres,  from  Wynaad  and  Calicut. 

(G«.)  Cellular  Substances. 

Pith-like  stem  oi  -Eschynomoue  aspera,  formerly  JTedi/- 
sarum  lagenarium  (Sho/a),  common  in  wet  and ’marshy 
parts  of  India. 

Solah,  from  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta.  The  natives  make 
hats,  caps,  bottle  anil  glass  covers,  life-preservers,  aiul 
toys  of  it. 

Inner  bark  of  the  Himalayan  birch  (Belula  bhojpnltra ), 
Himalayas. 

(11.) — Timber  and  Fancy  1  Moods  used  for  Construction 
and  for  Ornament. 

A  collection  of  117  specimens  of  Indian  and  a  few 
Ceylon  woods  made  up  into  the  form  of  books  by  the  late 
Dr.  Roxburgh.  The  Tamul  names  are  written  upon 
many  ot  the  specimens.  Max  Wilson  Saunders  has  added 
greatly  to  the  value  of  this  collection,  and  the  two  follow¬ 
ing,  by  having  ascertained  the  specific  gravity  of  all  tho 
principal  woods,  and  made  notes  on  the  working  qualities 
of  many  of  them. 

A  collection  of  51  of  the  principal  woods,  chiefly  from 
t  he  Bengal  Presidency  and  Himalayan  Mount  ains,  in  good- 
sized  specimens,  sent  to  the  East  India  House  by  Drs. 
Roxburgh  and  Waltieh.  The  properties  of  the  greater 
number  of  the  principal  Indian  woods  have  been  detailed 
by  Dr.  Roxburgh,  in  hi.s  “  Flora  Imlica  ”  and  in  his  “  Coro¬ 
mandel  Plants.” 

The  following  are  the  botanical  names  of  tho  trees 
yielding  these  woods : — 

Quercus  lnppacea,  laneerefolia,  and  fenestrata. 

Castanea  indiea.  Cory  Ins  lacera? 

Taxus  nucifera.  Primus  puddum. 

Juglans  regia.  Juglans  pterococea. 

Artocarpns  Chaplasha.  Cedrela  toona. 

Terminalia  eitrina.  Terminalia  chebula. 

Odina  Wodier.  Cynomctra  polyandra. 

Diospyros  racemosa.  Sopliora  robusta. 

Gmelrna  arborea.  Nerium  tinctorum. 

Tetrantbera  nitida.  Phyllanthus  longifolius. 

Swietenia  febrifuga.  Lagerstrrcmia  Regime. 

A  ateria  laneerefolia.  Osyris  peltata. 

Sant, alum  album.  Olea  fragrans. 

Seytalia  Longan.  Scytalia  trijuga. 

Mespilus  japonica.  Averrhoa  Carambola. 

Acer  lrevigatiun.  Elteagnus  spec. 
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Eugeni®  spec.  Rhododendron  arboreuro. 

Mimosa  odoratissima.  Cassia  sumatrana. 

Rhizophora  odoratissima.  Anch-achnc  apetala. 

Dombeya  melauoxylon.  St.  Helena  ebony. 

Selections  from  a  collection  of  437  woods  of  timber 
trees  and  slu-ubs  from  the  Bengal  Presidency  and  its 
eastern  frontier,  sent  by  Dr.  Waliich  to  the  India  House. 
A  duplicate  collection  was  given  to  the  Society  of  Arts, 
and  is  enumerated  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society. 
Vol.  XLY11L,  part  ii.,  pp.  43b  to  479.  1831. 

A  collection  ol  13  cups,  turned  out  of  Indian  and 
Himalayan  woods,  sent  by  Dr.  Waliich  to  the  India 
House. 

Mahogany  wood  ( IZoematoxylon  campechiunum),  grown 
in  the  East  India  Company’s  Botanic  Garden,  near  Cal¬ 
cutta,  and  a  tea-caddy  made  out  of  it. 

A  collection  ot  cubes  ol  Teak  wood,  with  their  specific 
gravities,  from  the  Marine  Department  in  the  India  House. 

A  collection  of  2(J2  specimens,  with  their  weights  and 
principal  properties,  from  Tinnivolly,  Travancore,  Paul- 
ghaut,  North  and  South  Canara,  with  some  from  Penang, 
forwarded  by  Colonel  Frith  t  o  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bonner, 
Military  Storekeeper,  East  India  House. 

Specimens  of  the  deodar  \Vood  (Cedrus  deodar  a)  of  the 
Himalayas,  and  of  t lie  cypress  (C-upressus  torulosa)  of  the 
Himalayas.  J.  F.  Boyle,  M.l).  These  are  exhibited, 
because  so  many  landed  propriet  ors  have  planted  the  hardy 
deodar  on  their  est  ates,  and  it  is  likely  to  become  a  valuable 
timber  tree.  The  cypress  is  less  hardy. 

Teak,  marked  S  T.  This  specimen,  from  the  forests 
of  Soonda,  in  Jhc  Madras  territories,  is  sent  for  comparison 
with  the  Northern  or  Surat  teak,  which  is  grown  in  a 
drier  country  and  a  more  stubborn  soil.  Price  varies 
from  9  rupees  to  22  rupees  per  20  cubic  feet  when  brought 
to  the  coast. 

Teak,  marked  N  T.  This  is  the  Surat  teak  just  men¬ 
tioned:  it  is  said  to  be  much  harder  and  more  durable 
teak  than  that  from  either  Malabar,  Canara,  or  Moulmein. 

Kao  wood.  This  grows  in  the  hills  near  Kurachee, 
and  more  abundantly  on  the  Bclovat  Hills  to  the  north¬ 
ward.  A  round  box  turned  out  of  it.  This  has  been 
ascertained,  by  Dr.  Stocks,  to  be  a  species  of  olea  or  olive, 
of  which  he  has  sent  specimens  to  Dr.  Rovle.  It  is  used 
in  Seinde  for  making  combs;  Dr.  S.  thinks  it  might  be 
useful  for  wood  engraving. 

Specimens  of  wood  of  the  following  trees,  growing  in  the 
districts  of  Bareilly  and  Pilibeet,  in  the  Kohilcund  divi¬ 
sion: — Phyllanthus  Emblica.  Melia  azadirachta.  Ce- 
drela.  Shorea  robusta,  two  specimens.  Mimosa  serissa. 
Calyptranthes,  sp.  Dalbergia  sissoo.  Acacia  Arabics. 
Acacia  catechu.  Nauclea  cordifolia.  Mulberry.  Bassia 
latifolia.  Bombax  heptaphyllum.  Nauclea  pavvifolia. 
Wright ia  mollissima.  Plum.  Grewia.  Rohuuee?  C'how- 
laee?  Urseina  ?  Goshum?  Khumar  ? 

Grown  in  the  district  of  Mirzaporc  : — Bijecdar  dipte- 
rocarpus  (bijecdar).  A  sun  Pentaptera  glabra.  Abnoos 
Diospyros  (ebony).  Sukooa  Conocarpus  spec.  Tcrminalia 
bellerica.  Tcrminalia  sufed  mooslee.  Tcrminalia  hurrah. 
Phyllanthus  emblica. 

Specimens  of  wood  of  the  following  trees,  grown  in  the 
late  Dr.  Carey’s  Botanic  Garden  at  fcierampore,  near  Cal¬ 
cutta  : — Eugenia  polypctala.  Kobinia  macrophylla.  Dal¬ 
bergia  latifolia.  Mimusops  hexandra.  Cinchona  gra- 
tissima.  Diospyros  sapota.  Diospyros  montaua..  Dil- 
lenia  pentagyna.  Dalbergia  ougeinensis.  Careya  sphue- 
rica.  Gmelina  arborca.  Erythrina  ovalifolia.  Nageia 
Putranjiva.  Dalbergia  sp.  P 

Timber,  growth  of  the  Tennasserim  provinces: — Sas¬ 
safras  wood,  sp.  of  Laurus.  Mountain  erythrina.  Ster- 
eulia  fictida.  Mountain  ebony,  spec,  of  Bauhinia.  Mergui 
redwood.  Mergui  black  woo'd,  Dalbergia  latifolia.  Tavoy 
lanccwood,  one  of  the  Apoeynn*.  Fagncea  fragrans.  Pinus 
Latteri.  Tectona  grandis.  Ingaxylocarpa.  Careya  arbo- 
rea.  Four  specimens  of  Diospyros.  Hereteria  minor. 
Yitcx  arborea.  Species  of  Grewia,  Rosewood,  Thanaka, 
and  M  ild  Sandal-wood.  Jarool,  Lagerstrcemia  Regime. 
Hopca  odorata.  Pterocarpus  Wallichii.  Calophyllum. 


Nine  specimens  of  timber  from  Bhagulpore,  in  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  Patna. 

Grown  in  the  province  of  Chittagong,  and  supplied  by 
Captain  Marquard:  —  Goorgetiali,  or  Dactylocarpus. 
But lenah,  or  Conocarpus.  Kalce  bale,  or  Diospy  ros  me- 
lanoxylon.  Melanoxylum,  black  ebony.  Room  Koyre, 
Acacia  spec.  Chukrassc,  Chick rassia  tahularis. 

Grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta: — Specimens 
of  Adenanthera  pavonina  and  Sant  alum  album.  Wood 
and  plank. 

Grown  in  Assam,  and  sent  by  Major  Hannay: — Top 
sopa.  Laurus  sassafras,  Goondsoora.  Terminalia,  Bliota. 
Hindoo,  Palm  Toan.  Oak,  Hingoree. 

Timbers  grown  in  the  forests  of  Assam,  and  received, 
under  their  local  names,  from  Mr.  Martin :-  Saul,  Poma, 
Catt  ul.  Rat  to,  Babid,  Nahoo,  Sullock,  Jvorai,  Agar,  and 
Cham. 

Nadosur,  contributed  by  Captain  Reid. 

Timbers  grown  in  the  province  of  Arrnkan  : — Moo-t so¬ 
ma,  Bhaman,  Parawa,  Ttiwwot,  Thenganct,  Kyaudevefc 
'Icing,  Tswanhyee  ;  Pyaing,  two  specimens;  Tlieratsoing, 
Pyawa  Tulh,  Therock,  Pyananv  Thckuddo,  Tuwot. 

The  following  specimens  of  woods  were  received  from 
Mr.  Blundell,  Commissioner  of  t  he  Tennasserim  Provinces, 
m  1833,  under  the  native  names  here  given.  They  re¬ 
mained  from  that  period  to  181-7,  being  twelve  years, 
exposed  to  the  destructive  influence  of  white  ants,  &e., 
when,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  they  were  reported 
on  by  the  then  Officiating  Superintendent  of  the  Honour¬ 
able  Company’s  Botanic  Garden,  in  October  1817,  as 
follows : — 

Timber  from  the  Province  of  Amherst. 

Povin-gmet.  LTsed  for  bouse  posts  and  rafters.  It  is 
a  kind  of  Jarrool,  a  good  serviceable  wood,  and  would  do 
for  piles,  posts,  and  beams. 

Tshiet-lvhyeen.  Used  for  house  posts.  A  superior 
kind  of  crooked-grained  Saul. 

Eng-gyeng.  Also  used  for  posts  of  religious  buildings. 
A  useful  wood,  but  subject  to  split. 

Gan-gan.  A  very  strong,  tough,  hard,  crooked-grained, 
fibrous,  red  wood,  which  would  do  for  machinery  or  any 
purpose  requiring  the  above  properties. 

Myeng-kha.  A  useful  wood,  like  Babool.  Acacia 
arabica. 

Ma-thloa.  LTsed  for  house  posts;  probably  Artocarpus 
integrifolius,  or  Jack-wood. 

Bhai-bya.  Ditto.  White  Jarrool. 

Meet-gnyoo,  limit-tree.  It  is  a  red-coloured,  useful, 
strong,  heavy  wood,  probably  a  species  of  Mimosa. 

Naoo.  Used  for  house  posts;  the  leaves,  tlowers,  and 
roots  are  said  to  be  used  for  medicine.  It  is  a  brown, 
substantial,  solid  wood,  not  liable  to  the  attacks  of  insoots. 

Zec-byion.  This  is  a  compact,  close  wood,  like  Lagcr- 
stroemiu,  or  white  Jarrool.  It  is  used  for  house  posts, 
and  is  liable  to  split,  but  is  free  from  the  destructive  influ¬ 
ence  of  insects. 

Pyeen-ma.  House  posts,  carts,  boats,  paddles,  oars,  &e., 
are  made  from  this,  which  is  a  capital  wood,  a  kind  of 
Saul,  and  would  answer  for  all  the  purposes  of  common 
Saul. 

Kya-zoo.  This  is  a  very  heavy  wood,  like  Saul. 

Maza-neng.  This  is  a  close-grained  wood,  nearly  allied 
to  Teak.  It  is  used  for  house  posts,  carts,  boats,  paddles, 
oars,  &c. 

La-phyan.  A  heavy,  solid,  large-sized  timber,  but 
rather  liable  to  injury  from  a  peculiar  insect,  not  white 
ants. 

Nyaung-lan.  Saul,  of  a  peculiar  kind,  employed  for 
beams,  rafters,  and  boat- building.  The  root  is  used  as 
umbrella  stocks. 

Kywon-gaung-noay.  A  close,  heavy,  compact,  tough, 
yellowish-white  wood,  of  which  house  posts  and  rafters, 
&c.,  are  made. 

Ban-boav.  It  is  a  strong  ami  usefid  wood,  a  kind  of 
Mimosa,  employed  as  house  posts. 

Moma-klia.  Employed  for  gun-stocks  ;  it  is  a  reddish, 
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sottish  ■wood,  close  and  compact,  fit  for  turning  purposes? 
and  exempt  from  attacks  of  insects. 

Tha-byion.  A  useful  timber,  probably  Eugenia. 

Tha-klrvvot.  This  wood  is  used  for  sandals;  it  is  a  kind 
of  white  Teak. 

Tha-bwot  gyce.  This  is  a  good  heavy  valuable  timber, 
somewhat  like  iron-wood. 

Theng-gan.  Employed  for  house  posts,  carts,  boat¬ 
buildings,  paddles,  and  oars.  It  is  an  excellent  compact 
wood,  lit  for  gun  carriages. 

Taup-sha,  Employed  for  house  posts,  and  would  answer 
for  common  carpentry,  but  it  is  subject  to  split;  the  bark 
is  supposed  to  be  medicinal. 

Kiep-maup.  Employed  for  cart-wheel  spokes.  Superior 
wood,  free  from  attacks  of  insects ;  the  tree  is  said  to 
have  an  edible  fruit. 

l'oga-t licet.  The  wood  is  used  for  carved  images,  and 
the  bark  used  as  soap. 

Kiep-yo.  A  heavy,  good  wood,  but  small,  used  for 
house  posts  and  rafters. 

Thiem.  Used  as  house  posts,  rafters,  and  general  pur¬ 
poses  of  carpentry. 

Myaun-ngo.  White  Sissoo,  used  for  rafters. 

Myaup-loaut.  Cedrela,  a  kind  of  superior  Toon. 

Eng.  Wood  used  for  boat -building,  and  produces  oil. 
It  is  a  strong,  heavy,  useful,  grey  wood,  suited  for  beams, 
piles,  and  the  like. 

Nga-soay.  This  is  a  solid,  very  heavy,  reddish  wood, 
and  answers  for  house  posts  and  rafters. 

Tan-labet.  A  heavy,  white  wood,  employed  for  house 
posts  and  other  common  purposes.  It  is  not  liable  to 
injury  from  insects. 

Koup-ha.  This  is  a  light,  soft  wood,  not  subject  to 
injury  from  insects.  It  is  probably  Nauclea  cadamba ,  and 
is  employed  for  carved  images. 

Zeng-bywom.  Employed  for  house  posts.  It  is  a 
useful  wood,  equal  to  Jarrool. 

Anan.  Used  for  constructing  temples.  It  is  a  yellowish- 
white,  heavy  wood. 

Yammandy.  Used  for  carving  images  and  making 
drums.  It  is  a  useful  and  valuable  wood. 

Ban-kha.  Used  for  house  posts,  and  other  common 
purposes.  It  is  a  peculiar  kind  of  wood,  colour  grey. 

Sect-seen.  Used  for  the  construction  of  religious 
houses.  It  is  a  red,  compact,  very  ponderous,  and  highly 
valuable  wood. 

Teng-khat.  This  is  a  heavy  white  wood,  solid,  and 
fit  for  turning  purposes  ;  used  for  rice-pounders,  &c. 

Tha-nat.  It  is  a  kind  of  grey  Teak. 

Kyway-thoay.  Is  a  strong,  solid  wood;  probably  will 
prove  to  be  a  kind  of  Acacia.  Used  for  house  posts  and 
rafters. 

Mya-ya.  Hard  and  close-grained  wood,  used  for 
rafters ;  it  is  strong  and  durable,  and  would  answer  for 
beams,  &c.,  being  exempt  from  the  attacks  of  insects. 

Tswot-ba-lwot.  This  is  said  to  be  a  fruit  tree;  the 
wood  resembles  Jarrool. 

Bijion.  This  is  used  for  house  posts,  rafters,  and  the 
like  purposes  ;  it  is  a  heavy,  compact,  grey,  close-grained 
wood. 

Theet-to,  This  is  said  to  be  a  fruit  tree ;  the  wood  is 
employed  in  boat-building,  making  carts,  &0.5  it  is  a  dark- 
brownish  grey,  hard,  heavy  wood. 

Oun-thuay.  A  white  soft  wood,  not  subject  to  injury 
from  insects ;  it  is  employed  for  common  carpentry. 

Kya-nan.  This  is  a  most  hard,  close-grained,  ebenaceous 
wood,  of  dark  red  colour,  used  for  house  posts,  musket - 
stocks,  and  spear-handles. 

'I  ban-kya.  The  fruit  of  this  troe  is  employed  for  ring¬ 
worm.  The  wood  is  like  Saul. 

Mcng-ba.  Used  for  house  posts  and  rafters.  The  wood 
looks  like  a  kind  of  Said,  and  would  answer  all  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  that  wood. 

lheet-ya.  Employed  for  rice-grinders  or  pounders.  It 

is  a  superior,  compact,  closo,  tough,  brown  wood,  fit  for 
anything  requiring  great  strength  and  durability. 

Ka-theet-noe.  Employed  for  house  posts,  boats,  and 


carts.  It  is  a  heavy,  hard,  grey  wood,  rather  liable  to 
injury  from  insects. 

Na-kyeen.  Employed  for  house  posts  and  ratters.  This 
is  the  Sundrie  wood  Calcutta  ( Heritiera  minor),  where  it 
is  so  common  as  to  serve  for  fire-wood,  although  from  its 
superior  qualities  for  buggy-shafts,  hackery  or  cart  axles 
and  wheels,  and  other  purposes  requiring  great  strength 
and  toughness,  it  is  highly  prized. 

Tsoay-dan.  Heavy,  hard,  tough  wood,  not  subject  to 
insects,  and,  being  tough  and  short,  it  is  suited  for  wheels 
musket-stocks,  &c. 

Pa-ra-wa.  A  hard,  red,  compact  wood,  with  large  fibre, 
and  fit  for  gun-carriages  or  other  similar  purposes.  It  is 
exempt  from  attacks  of  insects.  It  is  used  for  spears  and 
arrows. 

Tshan-tshay.  A  usettd  wood,  but  liable  to  attacks  of 
insects,  and  to  split. 

Pinnai.  This  is  said  to  be  a  fruit  tree;  t he  wood  affords 
a  yellow  dye,  and  is  a  compact,  handsome,  yellow  wood, 
suitable  for  common  cabinet  purposes.  It  is  probably  an 
Artocarpus. 

Pad-dan.  Used  for  making  drums  and  musical  instru¬ 
ments.  It  is  a  kind  of  red  Sander’s  wood. 

Tshaup-yo.  Used  for  house  posts  and  musket  stocks. 
It  is  a  heavy  white  wood,  exceedingly  strong,  but  liable  to 
attacks  of  insects. 

Toung-bien.  Used  in  boat-building  and  for  making 
carts.  It  is  a  strong,  heavy  wood,  well  adapted  for 
handles  of  tools,  &e. ;  it  is  probably  a  kind  of  Teak. 

Kywon.  A  kind  of  Teak  wood. 

Daup-yat.  Employed  for  rafters ;  it  is  a  beautiful 
yellowish- white  compact  wood,  but  has  a  tendency  to 
split.  The  leaves  are  used  as  a  dye. 

llien-neeung.  Used  for  rice-pounders ;  it  is  a  close- 
grained,  strong,  compact,  brown,  hard  wood. 

Tseet.  Employed  as  house  posts  and  in  boat-building. 
Saul  of  small  calibre. 

Theet-pbyion.  This  is  used  for  fan-handles;  it  is  a 
useful  white  wood,  and  would  answer  for  common  car¬ 
pentry  ;  it  resembles  Mimosa  serissa. 

Thab-ban.  This  is  used  for  boat -building  and  making 
carts ;  it  is  a  kind  of  Teak,  but  rather  heavier  than  the 
usual  kind. 

Ky won-bo.  This  is  used  for  house  posts,  rafters,  and 
oars  ;  it  is  probably  a  sort  of  Teak. 

Bcp-thnn.  Used  for  making  handles  for  spears  and 
swords ;  it  is  a  superior  wood,  and  looks  like  white 
Jarrool. 

Lammay.  Used  for  house  posts  ;  it  is  a  red,  light,  but 
useful  timber,  like  Sandal- wood,  and  is  free  from  attacks 
of  insects. 

Kiep-dcp,  ditto,  a  kind  of  Saul. 

Bhyeng-tseng.  This  is  a  close-grained,  compact,  grey 
wood,  fit  for  general  purposes,  and  seems  to  be  exempt 
from  attacks  of  insects. 

Tshwai-lwai.  Used  for  musket  stocks  and  sword 
sheaths ;  it  is  a  hard,  red,  crooked-grained  wood,  fit  for 
cabinet  work. 

Licp-yo.  Used  for  making  carpenters’  tools;  it  is  a 
very  compact  and  heavy,  but  small-sized  timber. 

Peng-lay-oun.  Used  for  spear  handles;  it  is  a  most 
valuable  wood,  compact,  homogeneous,  and  very  heavy,  of 
a  deep  brown  colour  and  fine  grain,  having  no  tendency 
to  split,  and  being  exempt  from  attacks  of  insects. 

Raung-thmoo.  Used  for  house  posts ;  it  is  a  kind  of 
Teak. 

Thammai.  A  strong,  handsome  wood,  like  -/Egiceras, 
or  box-wood. 

Thep-yeng.  Said  to  be  a  fruit  tree ;  the  trunk  affords 
a  compact,  fine-grained  wood. 

Toung-tba-khwa.  This  is  a  capital  wood  for  any  pur¬ 
pose,  gun-carriages  or  gun-stocks.  , 

Mala-ka.  This  is  used  for  gun-stocks  and  carpenters 
tools ;  it  is  a  close,  compact,  but  small-sized  wood,  fit  for 
hand-spikes,  wheel-spokes,  and  the  like. 

Toung-tha-byiou.  Used  for  house  posts;  it  is  a  strong, 
red,  heavy  wood,  a  kind  of  Mimosa. 
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Yetha-byay.  This  is  used  for  house  posts  ami  boat¬ 
building  ;  it  is  a  strong  wood,  suited  for  door-frames  and 
common  carpentry. 

Thanna-dan.  Said  to  be  a  fruit  tree ;  it  is  a  reddish- 
brown,  heavy  wood,  fit  for  machinery  or  other  purpose 
requiring  great  strength;  it  is  totally  exempt  from  attacks 
of  insects,  but  somewhat  liable  to  split. 

Than-that.  Used  for  stocks  of  various  instruments;  it 
is  a  capital  wood,  and  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  Saul. 

Gyo.  Used  for  house  posts,  ploughs,  hand-spikes,  &c.; 
it  is  a  close-grained,  compact,  fine  wood. 

Yeng-taip.  It  is  a  strong  useful  wood  for  posts  and 
common  carpentry. 

Lep-dwat.  Used  for  spear-lumdles  and  sword-sheaths  ; 
it  is  a  fine-grained,  white  wood,  tit  for  turning  purposes 
and  picture-frames ;  it  is  probably  the  same  kind  of 
Nauclea  which  is  used  for  similar  purposes  in  Bengal. 

Tsekka-doun.  This  is  said  to  be  a  fruit  tree  ;  the  wood 
is  used  for  house  posts,  rafters,  and  boat-building;  it  is 
like  Teak,  but  much  disposed  to  split. 

Lien.  Used  for  house  posts  and  rafters.  It  is  a  most 
valuable  compact  wood,  homogeneous  and  very  heavy,  of 
deep-brown  colour  and  fine  grain,  and  also  exempt  from 
attacks  of  insects. 

Moutha-ma.  Bark  used  for  blue  dye,  a  fine-grained, 
compact,  red  wood,  but  liable  to  split ;  it  -would  answer 
for  hand-spikes.  It  resembles  Myrtus pimentos. 

Ba-ngan.  Used  for  boats  and  oars  ;  it  is  a  compact 
white  wood,  and  is  also  in  use  for  making  musical  instru¬ 
ments.  It  seems  to  be  G-melina  arborea. 

Toung-than-gyee.  A  hard,  compact  wood  of  dark- 
brown  colour. 

Klia-boung.  A  strong  wood  but  small,  as  strong  as 
oak.  The  fruit  is  said  to  be  used  for  rubbing  on  buffaloes 
to  keep  olf  ilies. 

Tayot  Specimens  of  Timber. 

Ivywon-bo.  Bastard  teak.  A  soft  wood  like  Nauclea. 

Ivywon-ma.  A  variety  of  the  above. 

Thingnn-kyaup.  Employed  in  boat,  ship,  and  house 
building,  for  carts,  &e. ;  it  is  a  close-grained,  heavy, 
strong  wood. 

Ivadwot-nee.  Used  for  boat,  ship,  and  house  building. 
It  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  Cedrela  or  Toon. 

Kaung-tlunoo-yoep-say.  Ditto  ditto.  A  rough  strong 
wood,  used  for  posts  and  carpentry. 

Toung-bhien.  Ditto  ditto.  Light  porous  wood  like 
Jarrool,  used  besides  for  doors  and  common  or  inferior 
carpentry. 

Miaup-bout.  Ditto  ditto.  Answers  as  Toon  wood  for 
furniture  and  other  purposes. 

Tha-bhan.  Ditto  ditto,  and  for  making  canoes. 

Takep-nee.  Ditto  ditto  ditto.  Very  strong,  close- 
grained,  heavy,  light-coloured  wood. 

Ka-nyeng-kyaung-khyay.  This  is  likewise  used  for 
boat,  ship,  and  house  building,  carts,  &c.  It  appears  to 
be  red  Jarrool ,  yields  an  oil,  and  is  exempt  from  attacks 
of  insects. 

Ka-nycng-pyan.  Ditto  ditto.  Heavy  grey  wood  used 
for  hand-spikes. 

Ka-nyeng-kyaung-khyay.  Ditto  ditto.  Strong  heavy 
wood  rat  her  disposed  to  split.  It  would  answer  for  beams 
and  sleepers. 

Aman.  Used  for  boat  building,  house  posts,  and  plank¬ 
ing.  A  small  tree. 

Mee-kyaung-kyay.  Ditto  ditto.  A  heavy  wood  exempt 
from  attacks  of  insects,  and  might  be  employed  tor 
door  frames  and  strong  carpentry  purposes. 

Peng-lay-byeen.  Ditto  ditto.  Small  tough  wood, 
might  be  used  for  hand-spikes  and  spear-handles  if  suffi¬ 
ciently  free  from  knots. 

Kyay-tsay-gyee-khyay.  Ditto  ditto.  A  heavy  compact 
dark  wood  like  walnut,  and  would  do  for  gun  stocks. 

Ivyay-tsay-bayoun.  Ditto  ditto.  Useful  for  common 
carpentry,  like  Terminalia  chehula. 

Pautheet-ya.  Ditto  ditto.  A  good  white-coloured 
wood,  rough,  and  fit  for  boat  building. 


Thcet-ya-nee.  Used  for  boat  building,  house  posts,  and 
planking.  Close-grained  brown  wood,  subject  to  split, 
but  woidd  answer  for  hand-spikes. 

Theet-ya-pyiou.  Ditto  ditto.  Heavy  strong  wood, 
probably  a  kind  of  Jarrool. 

Pycng-khado.  Ditto  ditto.  Small-sized,  close-grained, 
and  heavy  red  wood,  woidd  answer  for  hand-spikes,  and 
if  the  trees  are  large,  for  better  purposes. 

Khamoung-nee.  Ditto  ditto.  Heavy  wood,  exempt 
from  the  attacks  of  insects;  it  would  answer  for  general 
carpentry  purposes. 

Khamoung-pyiou.  Ditto  ditto.  Small-sized,  light,  but 
compact  yellowish  grey  wood. 

Kharaway-nee.  Ditto  ditto.  Porous,  but  rather  heavy 
strong  wood,  not  liable  to  injury  from  insects. 

Theet-ta-gyce.  Ditto  ditto.  Would  answer  for  door¬ 
frames,  house  posts,  and  common  carpentry.  It  is  some¬ 
thing  like  red  Jarrool. 

Kengthep-guyung-ywcpt.  This  is  employed  for  house 
posts  and  planking.  It  is  a  light  inferior  wood,  but 
the  specimen  is  much  eaten  by  insects,  and  hardly  of  any 
use  except  to  show  the  quality  of  the  wood. 

Kengthcp-Phevot-kyay.  Employed  for  house  posts 
and  planking.  It  is  a  sound  small-sized  timber. 

Pee-daup.  Ditto  ditto.  Seems  to  be  Acacia  serissa. 

Katso.  Ditto  ditto.  Strong  Cedrela-like  wood,  and 
would  do  for  the  purpose  for  which  Toon  is  employed. 

Pcnglay-oun.  Ditto  ditto.  Strong,  rough  wood,  like 
Acacia  serissa. 

Patseng-ngo.  Ditto  ditto.  A  very  superior  high- 
coloured  aromatic  wood,  resembling  Toon  or  mahogany. 

Eng-beng.  Ditto  ditto.  Useful  for  common  carpentry. 

Ngoo-beng.  Employed  for  house  posts  and  planking. 
Like  very  st  rong  Toon  wood. 

Pyaung-pyion.  Ditto  ditto.  A  yellow  compact  heavy 
wood. 

Kycp-ye.  Ditto  ditto.  A  kind  of  Teak. 

Thabyay-nee.  Used  for  house  posts.  It  is  a  strong, 
close-grained,  brownish-grey  wood. 

Bhan-bhway.  Ditto  ditto.  Like  Sissoo. 

Thmeng-ba.  Used  for  house  posts  and  making  cotton 
cleaners.  It  is  like  red  Jarrool. 

Toung-bycng.  A  kind  of  Saul,  but  of  red  colour. 

Thiern.  A  serviceable  timber,  and  would  do  for  the 
better  sort  of  carpentry. 

Kouk-ko.  Red  Jarrool,  employed  for  the  bottom 
planking  of  boats,  &c. 

Kanna-tso.  A  fruit  tree,  having  very  tough,  close- 
grained  wood. 

Ma-yam.  An  indestructible  strong  dark,  heavy,  red 
wood,  especially  valuable  for  all  purposes  requiring  those 
properties. 

Toung-klm-ray.  Red  Jarrool  as  before,  used  in  boat 
building. 

Pinnay.  Strong,  close-grained,  yellow  wood,  like  Jack. 
Arfocarptts  integrifolias. 

Lienman  (Orange).  Heavy,  close-grained,  light-coloured 
wood,  like  that  of  Terminalia  belerica ,  but  of  small  dia¬ 
meter. 

Mala-ka.  Small-sized  strong  wood,  suited  for  hand¬ 
spikes. 

Patseng-tsway.  Small-sized  strong  wood,  which  would 
do  for  posts  and  hand-spikes. 

Tseng-byioun.  Said  to  be  a  fruit  tree,  having  compact 
greyish-brown  wood,  fit  for  carpentry  purposes. 

Taer-nvene.  A  useful  wood  for  furniture.  The  colour 
and  grain  are  like  Toon. 

Tha-byoo.  A  heavy  close-grained  wood. 

Toung-bhaut.  Employed  for  handles  of  knives  and 
spears.  Rough  knotty  wood. 

Pan-loun.  Used  for  house  posts  and  other  building 
purposes.  It  is  a  red,  close-grained  wood. 

Myeng-ta-bep.  Ditto  ditto.  Strong  bluish-grey  wood, 
adapted  for  band-spikes. 

Koalee-byeng.  Ditto  ditto.  Close-grained,  strong, 
heavy  wood,  of  small  diameter,  adapted  for  hand-spikes. 

Thmcng-t shout.  Ditto  ditto.  Fit  for  door  frames  and 
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boat  beams ;  and  is  a  brown  heavy  coarse  wood  ol  small 

diameter.  , 

Bha-ta-ka.  Useful  for  common  carpentry,  like  reel 

Jarrool. 

Peng-lay-kaboay.  Employed  as  house  posts  ;  a  heavy, 
but  small  sized,  wood,  fit  for  hand-spikes. 

Tsony-dan.  Used  for  gun-stocks,  and  might  answer, 
like  Sissoo,  for  gun-carriages. 

Mccp-thua-ban.  A  small-sized  close-grained  grey  wood, 
employed  as  spear  handles,  spade  sliaits,  posts,  &c. 

Theet-ya-han.  Used  for  house  posts.  It  is  a  close- 
grained  Teak. 

Bcp-thun.  Ditto  ditto. 

Bep-won.  Ditto  ditto.  But  it  is  an  inferior  timber, 
like  Mangoe  wood. 

Hug-way.  Ditto  ditto.  Light  close-grained  yellowish- 
white  wood. 

Toung-byiou.  Ditto  ditto.  Close-grained  brown  wood, 
subject  to  split,  adapted  for  hand-spikes. 

Mya-kamaun.  Used  for  knife  and  spear  handles.  It 
is  an  ebenaceous  strong  black  wood,  which  might  be 
highly  useful  to  cabinet-makers. 

Wouthay-khyay.  A  compact,  strong,  yellowish-white 
wood,  but  of  small  size. 

Zoo-lat.  Small  compact,  heavy,  yellowish-white  wood. 

Daup-yan.  Used  for  house  posts  and  other  building 
purposes.  It  is  like  Myrtus  pimento ,  and  would  serve 
for  hand-spikes. 

Yau-ma-lay.  Used  for  house  posts.  This  is  a  strong 
rough  white  wood,  like  white  Jarrool,  but  heavier. 

Timber  forwarded  from  Moulmein  by  J.  R.  Colvin, 
Esq.,  Commissioner  of  the  Province,  1847,  under  their 
native  names,  six  of  which  have  since  been  identified  by 
Dr.  Falconer  during  his  visit  to  the  Teak  forests  of  the 
Tenasserim  Provinces  in  1848-49 : — 

Lagerstroomia  macrocarpa,  Pyen-ma,  commonly  known 
under  the  name  of  Jarrool. 

Careya  spheeriea,  Bambooee. 

Cyrtophyllum  fragrans,  Anan,  of  the  Nux  Vomica  tribe ; 
one  of  the  hardest,  most  compact,  and  heaviest  woods 
known. 

Pyen-ma  and  Lazaret.  Undetermined. 

Pterocarpua  indica,  Podauck,  one  of  the  Legumiuosa?, 
called  Rosewood.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  and  hard  com¬ 
pact  timber,  closely  resembling  the  Andaman  wood. 

Indike,  Ebony. 

Anan  as  above. 

Ilopca  odorata,  Tliengan,  of  the  Dipterocarpeco  or  Said 
t  ribe  ;  a  very  strong  but  coarse-grained  timber. 

Inga  xyloearpa,  Pyangudean,  belonging  to  the  Acacia 
tribe,  commonly  called  the  iron  wood  of  the  Arrakan 
provinces,  very  hard,  dense  and  durable. 

Pterocurpus  indica,  Paddock,  as  above.  Rosewood  of 
the  Tenasserim  provinces,  a  very  beautiful,  hard,  compact 
timber  resembling  “Andaman  wood,”  which  is  occasion¬ 
ally  seen  in  the  Bazaar  of  Calcutta. 

Timber  and  Fancy  Woods  from  the  Madras 
Presidency. 

[The  properties  of  many  of  the  timber  trees  of  the 
Mach  •as  Presidency  have  been  described  in  Dr.  Roxburgh’s 
works,  as  quoted  above.  Dr.  Wight  and  J.  Rohde,  Esq., 
have  given  much  valuable  information  respecting  many  of 
the  timbers  enumerated  in  the  following  lists  in  the  printed 
Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Madras  Central  Com¬ 
mittee,  but  of  which  only  a  single  copy  has  as  yet  reached 
this  country.] 

Note. — Name  in  (?)  Telinga;  (-1)  llimlee;  (5)  Tana  out. 

From  Moclras. 

Noonah  wood. 

Portia  wood.  3.  Gengarauni  kurra.  5.  Porsummarum 
(// ibiscus  populneus ) . 

Woodialiwood.  5.  Oathya  mnrum  (Odina  Wodier). 

Eroombala  wood.  5.  Iloombilly  marum  ( Feriola 
buxifoUa). 

Satin  wood.  3.  Billa  kurra  (Chloroxylon  Swietenia), 


Atta  wood.  5.  Aulhau  marum. 

Vcn  teak.  3.  Takoo  kurra,  Hindec,  Sagwan.  5.  ycu. 
takoo  marum  (Tectona  yrandis). 

Ansena  wood,  Pterocurpus. 

Mango  wood.  3.  Mamido  kurra,  Hindoo,  Am.  5. 
Mangkuttai  ( Manyifera  Indira). 

Said  wood.  3.  Yapa.  5.  Aussenee  (Shore a  rolusta ). 

Peddawk  wood.  3.  Pedilawkoo  kurra. 

Pala  wood  3.  Pala  kurra.  5.  Paului  marum  (Mhnu- 
sojis  hexandra), 

Trincomallee  wood  (Berry a  ammonilla). 

Rosewood.  4.  Sissoo.  5.  Eutty  or  Yuttv  marum 
( Balberyia  Sessoides) , 

Chittagong  wood.  5.  Aglay,  or  Sittieam  marum. 
(Chick r as. da  tabid aris) . 

Moulmein  teak,  Takoo  kurra,  Sagwau,  Taka  marum 
(Tectona  yrandis). 

Pegu  wood,  Jarkoo,  Sagwau,  Jake  marum  (Tectona 
yrandis). 

Malabar  teak-wood,  Takoo  kuna,  Saguan,  Take  marum 
(Tectona  yrandis). 

Simboorah  teak-wood, Takoo  kuna,  Saguan,  Take  marum 
(Tectona  yrandis). 

Coimbatore  teak-wood,  Takoo  kuna,  Saguan,  Take  ma¬ 
rum  (Tectona  yrandis). 

Thimbeam  teak-wood,  Takoo  kuna,  Sagcran,  Take  ma¬ 
rum  (Tectona  yrandis). 

2.  Angelly  wood.  5.  Anjclly  marum. 

2.  Model,  or  puteba  Ootoo  wood. 

2.  Thingam  wood. 

2.  Pengandoo  wood. 

2.  Ooroopoo  wood. 

2.  Ravirardoo  wood,  Kadirardoo  kurra. 

2.  Congoo  wood. 

Autcha  wood.  4.  Abnoos.  5.  Autcha  marum  ( Dios - 
pyros  ebenaster). 

2.  Peemah  wood. 

Minthy  wood. 

From  Madras. 

Poplar-leaved  Hibiscus,  or  Tulip-tree,  Gengaromin  kurra, 
Paris  kajhar  (old  wood),  Poorsmn  marum  (Hibiscus 
populneus). 

2.  Pagoda  wood. 

Palrayrah  wood,  Tbatcc  kurra,  Tar,  Paining  kutta 
(Borassus  ftdbellifbrmis). 

Red  saunders  wood,  Cliandanum  Chander  soorkh, 
Scgapoo  cliandanum  (Pterocarpus  santalimis). 

Jack  wood,  Palau  samoo,  Pinmass,  Palau  marum  (Bidca 
frondosa). 

Guava  wood,  Jamakurra.  4.  Jam.  5.  Goaya  kliutai 
(Psidium  pyriferum) . 

Palay  wood.  3.  Paula  kurra,  Palla,  Paidai  marum 
(Mimusops  hexandra). 

Yeppaley  wood,  Palava  renoo  kurra,  Doohcer  kola  krcc, 
Yeppalay  marum  (Wriyhlia  anfidysenterica), 

Eledai  wood,  Raigoo  kurra,  Jungbe  beer,  Yelandai 
marum  (Zizyphus  jujuba) . 

Wood-apple,  V alaga  kurra,  Kowect,  A  clla  marum 
(Feronia  elephant  inn). 

Satin  wood,  Billa  kurra.  4.  Hill  dliawra  (Smelenta 
chloroxylon). 

From  Cuddapah. 

Ebony  wood,  Tookee,  Abnas,  Kakatstcc  (l)iospyros 
ebenaster).  , 

Red  saunders  wood,  Cliendanum,  Chanda  soorkh, 
Segapoo  cliendanum  (Pterocurpus  santalimis ). 

Margosa  wood,  Yep  a  kurra,  Neem,  \  epum  marum 
(Melia  Azadirachta) . 

Acacia  Arabica  wood,  Nalla  tooma,  Siali  kekur,  Kaioo 
velum  (Acacia  Arabica) .  __  .. . 

Rusty  Mimosa  wood,  Telia  tooma,  Rcekursafaed  (Id 
vilum,  Mimosa  ferruyinea). 

Chindaga  wood,  Chindaca,  Soorjsiab,  ICatoo  valav 

Ash-coloured  Mimosa  wood,  A  cllatorroo,  '*JU1 
Vidatil  (Mimosa  cinerea).  , 

Yeumaddy  wood,  Yeuamaddy,  Eumaddee,  Eumudclee. 
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Saul  wood,  A  opai,  A  cpa  aussenee  ( Shorca  robusta). 

13assia  wood,  A'cpa,  Mohe’ka  jar,  TeUoopai  ( Bassia 
longifolia). 

lied  wood,  Somee,  Some’ka  tlierj  Semmarum  {Swietenia 
J 'ebrifuga ). 

Podo  wood,  Poda.  4.  Pallas. 

AVoodooga.  4.  Akola  {Alangium  hexapetalum). 

Cassia  wood,  Pel  a,  Amltas,  Kondee  ( Cassia  fistula ). 

Marundum  wood,  Muddee,  Jungle  kameng,  Maroo- 
dum  ( Terminalia  aUtta). 

Muddee  wood,  Muddee.  4.  Muddee  {Terminalia  alata). 

Kondapalu  wood,  Konda  pala.  4  Khernec  kee  lakrec. 

2.  Yerra  polliee.  3.  Nulla  polhec.  4.  Sagharee  kala 
kree. 

Pel  wood,  Maredoo,  Pel  phal,  Yiloo  marum  {Male 
Marmelos) . 

2.  Nulla  baloosoo,  Nulla  baloosoo,  Purra  munja  ( Can - 
thi  v.m  parrijlorum) . 

Jujuba,  2nd  sort,  Pala  raigoo,  Dordliea  beer,  A'elandri 
{Zizyph  us  j uj uba) . 

2.  Jany.  3.  Jance.  4.  .Tance. 

2.  Neroodee,  2nd  sort.  3.  Cliinna  ncroodeo.  4.  Neroodec. 

2.  Pilloo,  or  satin  wood.  3.  Pilloo.  4.  Hill  dawra 
{Chloroxyton  S tci ete n id). 

2.  Konda.  orookee.  3.  Koonda  erookee.  4.  Jungby 
gorei. 

2.  Musknka  jhar.  4.  Muske’ka  tbar. 

Indian  dauimer  wood,  Googlam,  Ghooglat,  Koon- 
gillium  {Chloroxyton  dupada). 

Pose-apple  wood,  No.  1.  Pedda  ncroodoo,  Purra 
jamoon,  Peroo  nnga  {Eugenia  jainboiand) . 

Rose-apple  wood,  No.  1.  Sunna  ncroodoo,  Pace  jamoon, 
Siroo  naga  {Eugenia  jamboland) . 

A’alama  wood,  Yelama.  4.  Dhawra. 

.Jujube  wood.  No.  1.  Pedda  raigoo.  4.  Sooa  beer 
{J ujube,  Zizyph  us  jujuba) . 

Mooshtee,  Moosbteo,  Paehla,  Moottec  {Strychnos  mix 
vomica). 

Myrobalan  cbebidic,  Karaka,  kharurua,  kadookaee 
( Terminalia  chebula ) . 

Peah,  said,  or  yengasec.  3.  AAigasce.  4.  Peali  saul. 

Mabul  wood.  4.  MoluiL 

Dbourali  wood.  3.  Ghowar. 

Swam  wood.  3.  Swamoo  kiuTa. 

From  Hill  Tracts  of  Orissa. 

2.  Ivcndoo  manjaw,  or  Abhes.  Ebony. 

Pundum  wood.  3.  Pandanum. 

Kungrah  wood. 

Species  of  ebony,  called  Toomekacbava.  3.  Toomc- 
kaebava  knrra.  5.  Kakatatco  {Diospyros  ebenaster). 

Sissoo  wood.  3.  Yekereechava  kurra.  4.  Secssoo 
{Dalbergia  Sissoo). 

Gammer  wood.  3.  Googlama  kurra  {Fatica). 

Pancvapab  wood,  or  red  wood.  3.  Maha  nambo. 

Goomoodoo  wood.  3.  Goomoodoo  kurra. 

Tadab  wood.  3.  Tadda  kurra.  5.  Kakatatco. 

Somedah  wood,  Somida  kurra.  4.  Somida  ( Swietenia 
f ebrifuga) . 

Yegascb  wood.  3.  Ycgasseo  kurra,  Peab  saloo.  5. 
Vcngay  marum  {Pterocarpus  marsupium). 

Pokkum  wood ;  a  die  used  mostly  in  making  goolal 
( Ccesa/pinia  sappan). 

From  Cuddapah. 

Pod  saunders  wood.  C’bendanum,  Chanda  soorkh  (Sega- 
poo  chandanum).  {Pterocarpus  Santalinus.) 

Tamarind  wood,  Cliinta  kuna,  Nulec,  Pooleya  marum 
(  Tamarindus  Indica). 

Erytliroxylon,  Deva  daree,  Geo  dliaree,  Gera  tharum 
{Erythroxylon  areolatum). 

Yadasa,  Vadessa.  4.  Wars  a. 

I'edda  jany,  Pidda  janec.  4.  Puree  janee. 

.  Cbcckranee,  Chick  ranee,  Cbeckranee,  Seekram. 

3.  Sunna  ercckee,  Chotec  gonce,  Sina  naree  vellam 
{Cord i a  my.va). 

3.  Ooroo  pereekee,  Sabree  gonci,  Peroo  nance  vellam, 
{Cord  i  a). 


Plack  polkee,  Nulla  polkec.  4.  Siab  polkee. 

White  polkee,  Telia  polkee.  4.  Suflaid  polkee. 

Nameluddoojoo,  Nemee  ladoojoo.  4.  Junglec  sliaum* 
baloo. 

Glomerous  fig-tree,  Medee,  Gol  leer,  At  tec  marum 
{Ficus  glomerata). 

Poplar-leaved  fig-tree,  Pavee,  Peepal,  Arasa  {Ficus 
religiosa). 

Wild  poplar-leaved  fig-tree,  Konda  ravee,  Jungle 
Pecpul,  Kat  arasin. 

Gopec,  Gopee.  4.  Gopec. 

Emblic  myrobalan,  Oosarica,  Amlab,  Toopoo  nelleo 
{Phyllanth us  Emblica) . 

Plack  emblic  myrobalan.  Nulla  oosarica,  Siab  amlab, 
Neelee  kadamboo  {Phyllanthus  Emblica). 

Punka  thada,  Punka  tliada,  Paktra, 

Pudra  kadapa,  Pudra  Cudclapab,  lloodra  kurpab. 

Put  eadapa,  Puttoo  Cuddapah,  Put  kurpa. 

Keernce,  Keernee.  4.  Ivhemcc. 

Guntba,  Guntlrn.  4.  Pekul. 

Waved-leaved  fig-tree,  Joovee,  Jovee,  Kali  alun  {Ficus 
infectoria). 

Yangueria  spinosa,  Pedda  munga.  4.  Pangarce  keelu- 
kree  {Fangueria  spinosa). 

Sarapappoo,  Ohara,  Cheronjce  kagbar  sarai. 

Soonkasoola,  Soonkesooloo,  Sunkesar  kel  akrec,  Yadee 
narainin. 

Rusty  soap  nut,  Ivoopoodoo,  Pecb,  Mance  poongmn 
{Sapind us  rubigi nosa) . 

Woody  Dalbergia,  Ivanooga,  Kuny,  Poongum  {Dal¬ 
bergia  arbor  ea). 

Thandra,  Tandra,  Tandra,  Tance  {Terminalia  bellerica). 

Elephant,  or  wood-apple,  Yeluga  kurra,  Kowect  vella 
marum  {Feronia  elephant um). 

Wild  wood-apple,  Konda  vallagn,  Junglco  Kowect 
Kaloo  AA'llam  {Feronia  elephantuni) . 

Narva,  Narava.  4.  Nawikelabree. 

Pedda  t a] msec,  Pidda  tapasec.  4.  Parce  tapaseo. 

Peekee,  Pikee.  4.  Pikkco. 

Jcrgubce,  3  sorts,  Raigoo,  Jungle  beer,  Yelamdai  {Jujube 
Zizy phus  j  ujiiba) . 

Palavardnee,  or  Relay  wood,  Palava  renoo,  Goro  lieci 
kclakree,  A'cppallai  {Wrightia  ant idysenterica) . 

Auray,  Aree.  4.  Ai*ec. 

Gootiiec,  Gootbce.  4.  Gootbeerce. 

Corivee,  Korivee,  Koiwee. 

Mimosa  sami,  Jammee,  Jaumbee,  Yannce,  Mimosa  suma. 

Pedda  ncerooddee,  Pidda  neeroodee,  Purra  neeroodee. 

Clearing-nut  tree,  Chilla  ginga,  Chill  binjore  Naum- 
bore  naronbal,  Taitan  {Strychnos  potatorum). 

Kurrcpakoo,  Kurie pall,  Kurre  vipin  {Berger a  Kcenigii) . 

AYild  mango,  Konda  marindee,  Jungle  arm,  Katoo 
maitlarum  {Spondias  mangfera). 

3.  Kara  mamaidec.  4  Junglec  rai  and  Gorrake  waste 
{Tetranthera  monopet  ala). 

Poplar-leaved  Hibiscus,  or  Tulip-tree,  Gengaramin  kurra, 
Paris  kajhav  (young  wood),  Poorsum  marum  {Hibiscus 
populneus). 

From  Northern  Circars. 

Goompana  wood.  3.  Goompana  kurra  {Odina  icodier). 

Ganara  wood.  2.  Ganara  kurra.  3.  Ganaroo  kurra. 

Wood-apple  wood,  Valaga  kurra,  Kroweet,  Vella  ma¬ 
rum  {Feronia  elephantuni). 

Nulla  muddi  wood,  Nulla  muddi  kurra.  5.  Caroo 
maroodum  {Pentaptera  tomeniosa). 

Telia  muddi  wood,  Telia  muddi  kurra,  Yel  maroodum 
marum  {Pentaptera  glabra). 

Tangada  wood,  Tangadu  kurra.  5.  Auvarai  marum 
{Cassia  auriculala). 

Pay  a  wood.  3.  Faya  kurra. 

Armen  wood,  Annen  kurra. 

Togaru  wood,  Togara  kurra  {Aforinda  cilrifolia). 

Red  dye  wood,  1  st  sort,  Vizianagrum  Zemindary. 

Red  dye  wood,  2nd  sort.  Ditto. 

Poorooga  wood,  Puruga  kurra  { Bomba. r  Alalabaricinn 
or  heptaphyllum). 
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Induga  wood,  Induga  kurra.  5.  Thaethan 
( Strychnos  potatorum). 

'  Auckaroo  wood,  Nukkera  kurra  ( Cordia  rnyxa ). 

Tabica  wood,  Tolica  kurra. 

Tellavoolcinara  wood.  3.  Tclloovoolemara  kurra. 
Nullavoolemara  wood,  Aullaveloomara  kurra  ( Diospyros 
chloroxylon). 

Vulture  wood,  Vulture  kurra  (Mimosa  einerea). 

Bodda  wood,  Bodda  kurra  ( Ficus  racemosa ). 

Voodaga  wood. 

Lolooga  wood,  Lolooga  kurra  (. Plerospermum  lieynei). 
Gungaraue  wood,  Gungaraue  kurra.  5.  Boo  varasa 
marum  (Thespesia  populnea). 

Aguste  wood  (JEschynomene  grand i, flora). 

B audita  wood,  Bandita  kurra  ( Erythrina  Indica). 
Soap-nut,  or  Xoonkoodoo  wood,  Koonkoodoo  kurra 
( Sapindus  emarg hiatus) . 

Camoonya  wood,  Kumooga  marum. 

Doduga  wood. 

Cumba  wood,  Cumbakurra. 

Gooiuoodoo  wood,  Goomoodoo  kurra. 

Unkoodoo  wood,  Unkoodoo  kurra. 

'  Undooroo  wood,  Undooroo  kurra. 

Iscarawsee  wood,  Iscarawsee  kurra. 

Ghantha  wood,  Ghantlia  kurra. 

From  Coimlatore. 

Black  wood.  5.  Irrooppoot  too  marum  ( Da  l  berg  in 
lalifolia). 

Vangay  wood.  3.  Vana kurra  (Plerocarpus  marsupium). 
Curry  murdali  wood.  5.  Karai  maroodoo  marum 
( Terminalia  glabra). 

Sadachoor,  or  Thadasoo  wood.  5.  Sadaichee  marum 
( Greicia  tiliatfolia). 

Burrambay  wood.  5.  Barumbai  marum  ( Prosopis 
spicigera). 

Vadu  coornie  wood.  5.  Vadungoorany  marum  (Big- 
nonia  xylocarpa). 

Toarattie  wood,  Toarathe  marum,  Capparis  divaricafa. 

( Casuarina  equesitifolia) . 

Acer  cadumbay  wood,  Acer  cadumbai  marum  ( Nauclea 
parvijlora) . 

Munja  cadumbay  wood.  5.  ManjuU.  cadumbai  marum 
(Nauclea  cord ij ol ia) . 

Woonga  wood.  5.  Woonga  marum  ( Acacia  arnara). 
Currengally  wood.  5.  Caroongaly  marum  (Acacia 
Su  mlra ). 

Binnay  wood.  3.  Bouna  kurra.  5.  Binnai  marum 
(Filleni a  pen  t agyna) . 

Billa  murdoo  wood.  5.  Billa  maroodoo  (Terminalia 
ehebula). 

Ugay  wood,  Ooku  marum  (Salvadora  persica). 

Curry  vangay  wood.  5.  Caroo  vungui  marum  (Acacia 
odoralissima). 

Vcl  vaila  wood.  5.  Vcl  Vclan  marum  (Acacia  Icucoph- 
la-a) . 

Aunjoonda  wood.  5.  Aunjoonda  marum  (Balanites 
AEgypliaca) . 

Allum  vildoo  wood.  5.  Allum  vildoo  (Ficus  Indica). 
Vellay  toarattie  wood,  Vellai toarattie  (Capparis  grandis). 
Mayoolinga  wood,  Mavoolinga  marum  (Cratava  Box- 
burghii). 

Erovaloo  wood,  Trrooyaloo  marum  (Inga  xylocarpa). 
Corkapully  wood,  Cadookapooly  marum  (Inga  dulcis). 
Avail  wood.  5.  Ayah  marum  (litmus  integrifolia). 
IvaDi  milk  hedge  wood.  5.  Kalli  (Fnphorbia  Urucalli). 
Bern  wood.  3.  Betkawkoo  kurra.  5.  Beroo  marum 
(A  ilan  th us  excelsa) . 

Yellah  cullcy  wood.  5.  Vclluikulhc  ((Euphorbia  nerii- 

folia). 

Butelialay  wood.  5.  Butclialai  marum  (Dalbergia 
paniculatd). 

Eeteha  wood,  or  Date  wood.  5.  Eetcha  marum  (Phoe¬ 
nix  sylcestris) . 

Cocoa-nut  wood,  Golbaree  kurra,  Aarel,  Tlionna  marum 
(  Cocos  nucifera) . 

Moorkoo  wood.  5.  Moorookoo  marum  ( Fm/thrina 
Indica). 
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Baroonjoly  wood.  5.  Baroonjoly  marum  (Hymeno- 
dictyon  utile). 

Moolloo  vangay  wood,  Moolloo  vanai  marum  (Briedelia 
spinosa) . 

Vellay  naga  wood.  3.  Telia  nareedoo  kurra.  5.  Vella 
liaga  marum  (Conocarpus  lalifolia). 

Eichie  wood.  5.  Eiehie  marum  (Ficus  tsiela). 

Nawel  wood.  3.  Aaredon  kurra.  5.  Nawel  marum 
(Euge  nia  ca  ryophyl lifoliu  m) . 

Woodoogoo  wood.  5.  W'oodoogoo  marum  (Chrutea 

coll ina). 

Acacia.  Areca-nut,  or  Caraoogoo  wood.  5.  Camoogoo 
marum. 

Anny  curry  wood.  5.  Anuaikarai  marum  (Odinawodier): 
Kurkutta  wood.  5.  Kurkutta  marum  (Zizyphus  ye- 
lundai). 

Vcl  vangay  wood.  5.  Vel  vangay  marum  (Acacia  spe- 
ciosa  or  Jlexuosa). 

Vellay  murdali  wood,  Vellai  murdoo  (Terminalia  berri/i). 
Munjay  pavutay  wood.  5.  Munja  pavuttai  (Morinda 
citrifo/ia). 

Furniture  woods  grown  in  Binang  or  Brince  of  Wales 
Island,  sent  by  Singapore  Committee: — Siam  wood. 
Ebonv.  Wild  Durian.  Uncertain.  Angsena  wood. 
Guava  wood.  ■  Kamuning.  Senna  Baymah  or  Angsena. 
Mirlimoh,  two  kinds.  Buloli.  Baloli  Bunga.  Root  of 
Betelnut  tree.  Root  of  Cocoanut  tree.  C'love  wootL 
Root  of  Ebocli  tree.  Timbusu.  Siam  wood.  Tim  bus  u. 
Baloh.  Baloli  Bimgah.  Ranggas.  Binang  wood.  Kulim. 
Baloh.  Ibool  wood. 

Lingoa  wood,  or  the  Amboyna  wood  of  commerce,  from 
Ceram  in  the  Moluccas.  It  was  imported  in  considerable 
quantities  into  Great  Britain  during  the  period  in  which 
the  Moluccas  were  British  possessions.  This  wood,  which 
is  very  durable  and  capable  of  a  high  polish,  is  abundant 
at  Ceram,  New  Guinea,  and  throughout  the  Molucca  Seas. 
It  can  be  obtained  in  any  quantity  if  the  precaution  is 
taken  of  ordering  it  during  the  previous  trading  season. 
The  Ivayu  Buka  of  commerce  is  the  knurled  excrescence  of 
this  tree.  B resented  by  Messrs.  Almeida  and  Sons,  of 
Singapore,  the  importers. 

Lingoa  wood,  from  Ceram.  A  circular  slab,  G  feet 
7  inches  in  diameter.  These  large  circular  slabs  are 
obtained  by  taking  advantage  of  the  spurs  which  project 
from  the  base  of  the  trunk,  as  the  tree  itself  has  not  sulli- 
eient  diameter  to  furnish  sueli  wide  slabs.  They  are  occa¬ 
sionally  met  with  as  large  as  9  feet,  but  the  usual  size  is 
from  4  to  6  feet.  Bresented  by  Messrs.  Almeida  and  Sons, 
of  Singapore. 

Kayu  Buka,  from  the  Moluccas.  This  wood  is  obtained 
from  the  knotty  excrescences  which  are  found  on  the 
stems  of  the  Lingoa  tree.  It  is  brought  to  Singapore  by 
the  Eastern  traders  from  Ceram,  Arm  and  New  Guinea, 
and  is  sold  by  weight.  It  is  much  esteemed  as  a  fancy 
wood. 

Useful  woods  of  the  Malay  Beninsula : — Bintangor 
wood.  In  general  use  for  planks,  masts,  and  spars ;  in 
fact  it  holds  the  same  position  in  the  Straits  as  the  pine  in 
America.  It  exists  in  the  greatest  abundance  around 
Singapore,  and  is  exported  to  the  Mauritius  and  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  : — Kledang.  Biliong.  Cliangis.  Klat.  Timbusu. 
Kayu  Brombong.  Angsanah.  Tampinis.  Tanpung. 
Kranji.  Slumar.  Simpoh  Bukit.  Krantai.  Kamuning. 
SimpohRyah.  Merbow.  Medansi  Miniak.  Ditto,  Buali 
Yeah.  Ditto,  Konit.  Ditto,  Kitanahan.  Ditto,  Tandoli. 
Bilion  Wangi.  Jambu-Ayer-Utan.  Beragah.  Kayu 
Arang.  Leban.  Ranggas.  Bras-bras. 

Glam.  The  glam  tree  furnishes  a  paper-like  bark  used 
in  caulking  the  seams  of  vessels. 

Boolai  wood  used  as  floats  for  fishing  nets. 

Sandal  wood.  The  island  of  Timor  is  the  only  placo 
which  produces  it  in  the  Archipelago  in  any  quantity. 

Sapan  wood,  from  Siam  and  the  Bhilippine  Islands. 
Furnishes  a  red  dye,  and  is,  in  fact,  the  logwood  of  the 
Archipelago.  Exported  in  large  quantities  to  Europe. 

The  growth  of  Singapore: — Knee  timber.  Merbow 
wood.  Seventy  specimens  of  timber. 
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Canes,  reeds,  and  grasses,  from  Singapore  Committee  : — 

Cane  walking  sticks  from  Malacca  and  Sumatra,  as  cut 
from  the  jungle  previous  to  being  subjected  to  the  process 
of  smoking,  which  gives  them  their  rich  brown  tint. 

Ditto  six  varieties  thereof. 

Canes  and  sticks  of  kinds  from  Cochin. 

Bamboos  from  the  jungles  in  the  vicinity  of  Calcutta. 

Bamboos  from  the  Tcnasserim  provinces  : — Bambnsa 
spec.,  Bambnsa  gigantea,  Bambusa  strict a,  Bambnsa  spec., 
Calamus  angustifolia,  Calamus  fasciculatas,  and  five  other 
species. 

Calamus  rotang,  used  in  making  rattan  chairs,  See. 

Saccharum  sp.,  used  by  natives  instead  of  quills  to  write 
with. 

Arundo  karka,  used  in  preparing  hookah  snakes. 

Cyperus  tegetum,  employed  in  making  mats. 

Xhns-klms  or  scented  grass,  from  Ulwar  in  the  states 
of  Rajpootanah. 

Phrynium  dichotomum,  Set  tul  put  tee,  of  which  the  finest 
mats  are  made;  grown  in  the  district  of  Chittagong. 

(I.)  Miscellaneous  Substances. —  Vegetable  Kingdom , 

Mishmee  bill,  Bib  booteah,  poisons  for  poisoning  arrows, 
from  Bengal. 

Twigs,  used  as  tooth  brushes  {Tropins  aspera),  from 
Bengal. 

•  Sapindus  emarginatns,  Soap  nut,  from  Madras. 

Soap  nut,  Kunkude  kava,  from  Yizagapatam. 

Another  kind  of  soap  nut  {Mimosa  abstergens),  from 
Calicut  and  Madras. 

Clearing  nut  {St rgchnos  potatorum'),  from  Madras. 

Animal  Substances  used  as  Food ,  or  in  the  preparation  of 

Food. 

Preserved  hump  of  the  East  Indian  ox,  from  India. 
(J.  Clarkson,  171  Strand.) 

Fish  paste,  two  jars,  from  Arrakan. 

Sharks’  fins  (punk),  from  Rao  of  Cut  eh,  Arrakan,  Ten- 
asserim,  Malacca,  and  Manilla,  used  in  China  as  an  article 
of  food. 

Shark’s  fins  (Cntch).  These  are  exported  to  Bombay 
for  re-exportation  to  China. 

Shark’s  fins  (Bombay).  What  are  exported  from  Bom¬ 
bay  are  chiefly  imported  from  other  countries. 

Isinglass,  prepared  by  Mr.  Scott,  of  the  Hon.  East  India 
Company’s  Dispensary,  presented  by  Dr.  M'Cleland. 

Fish  maws,  isinglass  (ohola),  from  Rao  of  Cuteh,  Ten- 
asserim,  Sumatra.  Fish  maws  from  C'uteh  are  exported 
to  Bombay  for  re-exportation  to  China. 

Fish  maws  (Bombay).  What  are  exported  from  Bombay 
are  chiefly  imported  from  other  countries. 

Edible  birds’  nests,  1st  quality,  from  Sambawa,  east 
of  Java,  and  from  Java.  The  nests  of  the  Hirundo  escu- 
lenta,  collected  chiefly  in  the  limestone  caverns  of  the 
south  coast  of  Java,  and  the  islands  of  the  eastward  as  far 
as  Ami,  near  New  Guinea;  highly  esteemed  for  their 
supposed  nutritious  and  restorative  properties. — From 
Singapore. 

Edible  birds’  nests,  2nd  quality,  from  Borneo ;  3rd 
quality,  from  Borneo  and  from  Tcnasserim. 

Trc’pang,  or  edible  sea  slug  {JBeche  de  Mer),  from 
Borneo.  Collected  in  large  quantities  throughout  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  especially  among  the  eastern  islands, 
for  the  China  market.— From  Singapore. 

The  other  varieties  are  Lotong ,  Buangkulil ,  and 
Fandang. 

Iloncy,  from  Beerbhoom  and  the  Cossya  Hills. 

Animal  Substances  used  in  Medicine  and  in  the  Arts. 

Musk,  in  pod  and  in  grains ;  Nepal  pods  in  a  bamboo 
bottle,  from  Assam. 

Musk,  ambergris,  and  civit,  are  usually  supplied  to 
Bombay,  from  Aden. 

Blistering  beetle  (Mglabris  cichorice;  Meloe  trianthemce). 

Elytra,  or  beetle  wings.  From  Dr.  C.  Huflhagle. 

The  beetle.  The  elytra,  or  beetle  wings.  Garlands  made 
from  the  elytra.  Muslin,  as  ornamented  with  the  elytra. 


Wool,  Hair,  Bristles,  and  Whalebone. 

Camel’s  wool,  and  camel’s  hair  cloth. 

Sheep’s  wool  (Sindh).  A  small  specimen  only  from 
Sindh  was  supplied.  The  piece  of  brown  woollen  cloth 
is  stated  to  have  been  made  from  it.  ; 

Wool,  from  Rao  of  Cuteh.  About  a  sixteenth  paid  oty 
the  wool  produced  in  Cuteh  is  stated  to  be  used  for  hqine 
consumption,  and  the  rest  exported  to  Bombay. 

White  and  black  twisted  and  untwisted  wool,  from 
Rajah  of  Bickaneer. 

Wool  (Assail  and  Chusmas  wool),  from  Rajah  of  Jos- 
selmcre. 

One  maund  of  sheep’s  wool,  Bengal. 

Specimens  of  sheep’s  wool  and  goats’  down,  from  Ladak, 
obtained  by  Lieut,  Strachey,  B.E. 

Wool  (Hal),  Jang-bal  (Nakpo),  black,  Highland  wool. 

Yunibu  (Highland),  lambs’  wool. 

Eong-bal  (Karpo),  white,  valley  wool. 

Jung-bnl  (Karpo),  white,  Highland  wool. 

Goats’  down;  Tibetian  (Lena  and  Kulu),  Turkish 
(Tibbit),  Persian  (Kaslun),  and  Ilindostanee  (Pashm). 

Lena  karpo  (Kalehak),  white  goats’  down,  picked. 

Lena  nakpo  (Kalehak),  dark  goats’  down,  picked. 

Tibbit  Yarkhcndi,  goats’  down  from  Yarkend  ;  Tibbit 
Khotani,  goats’  down  from  Kliote;  Tibbit  Turfani,  goats’ 
down  from  Turfan. — Provinces  of  Chinese  Turkey. 

Kulu,  yaks’  down. 

Tsos-kid,  down  of  the  “tsos”  antelope,  and  a  piece  of 
the  animal’s  skin. 

Wild  boar,  elephant,  and  porcupine  bristles. — Madras. 

Silk  from  the  Silk-worm,  and  other  species  in  India. 

4180  cocoons,  from  Bhagulpore. 

Areali  cocoons,  from  Assam. 

Raw  tusseli  silk  {Saturnia  mglitta),  from  Bhagulpore. 

Raw  silk,  If  seers,  and  1  skein  wild  silk,  from  Arrakan. 

Mazankooree  (thread)  lata,  and  Areali  lata,  from  Assam. 

Raw  silk,  Areali  silk,  Moongha  silk,  12  kinds,  from 
Assam. 

Coloured  raw  silk,  from  vicinity  of  Calcutta. 

Raw  silk,  from  Azimgurli,  Nepal,  and  Mysore. 

Tussur  {or  Tusseli),  Fri,  Moonga ,  and  Bat  Silk. 

Saturnia  Mvlitta  {Tussur),  feeds  upon  the  Terminal ia 
catappa  and  Zizyphus  jujuba.  Eggs  and  caterpillar ; 
cocoons  ;  silk  ;  cocoons  from  which  the  moth  has  escaped  ; 
the  moth,  male  and  female ;  and  one  piece  of  Tussur  cloth, 
made  at  Midnapore. 

Bonibyx  Saturnia  {Moonga),  feeds  upon  the  Zizyphus 
jujuba  and  Terminafia  catappa.  Eggs  and  caterpillar; 
cocoons;  silk;  moth,  male  and  female ;  and  one  piece  of 
Moonga  cloth,  made  in  Assam. 

Phalivna  Cynthia  (Fri),  feeds  upon  the  Ricinus  com¬ 
munis.  Eggs  and  caterpillar;  cocoons;  silk;  moth,  male 
and  female  ;  and  one  piece  of  Eri  cloth,  made  in  Assam. 

Bonibyx  Mori  (Pat),  feeds  upon  the  mulberry.  Eggs 
and  caterpillar;  cocoons;  silk;  moth,  male  and  female; 
and  one  piece  of  cloth,  made  in  Assam. 

A. specimen  of  the  Saturnia  Atlas,  and  coloured  drawings 
of  the  Terminalia  catappa,  Zizyphus  jujuba,  and  Ricinus 
communis.  The  property  of  Dr.  Charles  Huflhagle. 

Raw  silk: — Four  varieties  from  Messrs.  J.  and  R. 
Watson’s  manufacture,  Surdah  filature.  The  silk  has 
been  obtained  from  Bengallec  or  Desee  worms,  which  feed 
on  mulberry  leaves  or  toot  plant.  Four  varieties  from 
Mu  W.  Maenair’s  manufacture  in  the  Joradah  filature. 
The  silk  has  been  obtained  from  Nistry  and  Desee  worms, 
feeding  on  mulberry  leaves;  it  is  the  produce  of  the  No¬ 
vember  bund,  and  made  from  small  yellow  cocoons. — 
Assorted  in  a  case  and  contributed  by  D.  Jardine,  Esq.,  of 
Calcutta. 

Raw  silk  : — Two  varieties  from  Rakhaldoss  Mookcrjce’s 
manufacture,  Cossim  bazar  filature.  The  silk  has  been 
obtained  from  Nistry  worms,  which  feed  on  mulberry 
leaves.  Two  varieties  from  Bahary  Laid,  Mookcrjee’s 
manufacture,  Cossim  bazar  filature.  The  silk  has  been 
obtained  from  Nistry  worms  feeding  on  mulberry  leaves. 
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Two  varieties  from  Degumber  Mittre’s  manufacture,  C'os- 
sim  bazar  filature.  The  silk  has  been  obtained  from  Ben- 
gallee  or  Pcseo  worms,  which  are  bred  and  reared  from 
the  beginning  of  October  to  the  middle  or  close  of  No¬ 
vember,  and  arc  fed  on  the  tender  shoots  of  t  lie  mulberry 
plants.  One  variety  from  C.  R.  Jennings,  Esq.’s  manu¬ 
facture,  Galimpore  'filature.  The  silk  is  obtained  from 
Bengallee  or  Desee  worms,  which  feed  on  mulberry  plants 
or  Toot  pant;  the  produce  and  colour  of  the  cocoons  are 
gencrallv  better  from  mulberry  grown  in  strong  clay  soil. 
— Assorted  in  a  case,  and  contributed  by  D.  Jardinc,  Esq., 
of  Calcutta. 

Raw  silk: — Manufactured  by  Messrs.  V.  and  S.  M. 
Vardon,  Soogapoor,  of  eight  cocoons  of  the  rainy  bund. — 
Erom  the  Calcutta  list. 

Feathers,  Down,  Fur,  and  Si-ins. 

White  and  black  ostrich  feathers,  from  Aden. 

Manufactures  of  feathers  by  the  natives,  raw  feathers, 
boas,  tippets,  artificial  flowers,  from  l)r,  C.  llulfnagle. 

.Boas,  tippets,  victorincs,  &c.,  from  the  down  of  the 
young  Ciconia  argala,  collected  at  Comnrercolly. 

Cranes’  white  feathers,  from  Arrakan  and  Tenasserim. 

Tails  of  the  yak,  or  Bos  grunnieus. 

Chouries,  from  Arrakan. 

Black  tiger  skins,  from  Madras,  Calicut. 

Antelope  skins,  from  Rajah  of  Patleala. 

2  leopard  skins,  3  tiger  skins  ,  l  spotted  deer  skin, 

1  white  or  tawed  deer  skin,  2  fawns,  from  Bengal,  from 
G.  C.  Cheap,  Esq. 

100  Bengal  deer  skins,  from  Patna. 

50  buffalo  hides,  lOOgoat  skins,  50  cowhides,  from  Bengal. 

Two  squirrels  and  two  lizards. 

Deer  skin,  otter  skin,  jowmalah  skin,  squirrel  skin, 
kooteah  skin,  from  Assam — Baboo  Deenanath. 

Brown  bear  skin. 

2  pieces  of  fish  skins,  8  specimens  of  kingfishers’  skins, 
from  Arrakan. 

Raw  and  tanned  skins  of  elk,  buffalo,  bull,  tiger,  cheeta, 
wild  cat,  goat,  sheep,  deer,  elephant,  bison. — Madras. 

Done,  Horn,  Hoofs,  Ivory ,  cjv. 

Horn  tips.  Deer  and  buffalo  horns,  with  skulls  and 
without.  Wild  Mython  cow’s  head,  complete.  Mountain 
sheep’s  head.  Takin’s  head.  Singphoo  cow’s  head, 
Mislnnee.  Singphoo  cows’  heads,  without  skulls,  three 
pairs. — Assam,  Captain  Smith  and  Mr.  W.  S.  Hudson. 

Two  buffalo  horns. — Tenasserim  Provinces. 

Buffalo  and  deer  horns,  from  interior.  Rhinoceros 
horns,  from  Zanzibar.  These  are  imported  at  Bombay, 
from  the  eastern  coast  of  Africa,  Zanzibar,  and  the  Somali 
coast ;  they  are  then  re-exported  to  China  for  making 
cups  and  ornaments.  The  one  sent  is  the  double  horn  of 
the  Rhinoceros  Africanus. 

Two  nielgai  horns,  and  rhinoceros  horn. — Moulmein, 
Tenasserim  Provinces. 

Horns  of  bison,  buffalo,  elk,  antelope,  deer  (one  pair). — 
Madras. 

Scientific  Names  of  Horns  and  Shins  from  India. 

The  gour  (Dos  [Mhos']  can  fro  ns),  Hodgson;  (Dos 
gourus ),  Hamilton  Smith. 

The  arnee  (Dos  [huhalus]  arna ),  Hodgson. 

The  b  iirah  sinha  (Germs  [ bucervus ]  elaphoides), 

Hodgson;  (Cervus  duvaucellii),  G.  Cuvier. 

The  samber  (Cervus  [«ma]  hippelapkus),  Cuvier. 

ihe  kaker,  or  barking  deer  (Cervusus  [muntjaccvs] 
vaginalis ),  Boddart. 

The  axis  (Axis  maculata ) . 

The  thar  (Capricornis  bubalina),  Hodgson. 

The  hog  deer  (Axis porcinus),  Zimmerman. 

The  rassor,  or  roosh  (Otis polii),  Blyth. 

Flying  squirrel  (Saurus  petaurist a) ,  Palls. 

Takin  (Dridorcas  saxicola),  Hodgson. 

Elephants’  tusks. — Tenasserim  Provinces. 

Elephant’s  tusk. — Nepal. 

Elephants’  tusks,  and  hippopotamus’  teeth,  Somali 
Coast. — Aden. 


Elephant’s  f  usks. — Madras. 

Bundle  of  Mergui  tortoise-shell. 

Shell  of  the  hawk’s-bUl  turtle,  Sulu  Islands.  The 
tortoise-shell  of  commerce,  from  Singapore. 

Mother-of-pearl  shell,  Arm  Islands  and  Sulu. 

Pearls,  ef'e. 

31-9  seed  pearls. — Kurrachee,  via  Scind  and  Bombay. 

These  seed  pearls  are  from  the  fishing  at  Kurrachee. 
They  are  small  and  of  little  value,  except  with  those  who 
esteem  thorn  as  a  medicine,  to  wit,  the  Persians  and  some 
of  the  Hakeems  of  India. 

Pearl-oysters  were  not  procured  at  Kurrachee  before 
the  times  of  Meer  Moorud  Ali  Khan.  They  were  obtained 
in  this  manner  (Bombay  Report)  : — 

The  oysters  come  up  to  the  shore  at  high  wuter.  When 
the  tide  fell,  there  they  remained,  and  Coolies  were  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  occasion  ;  who  gathered  them  up,  put 
them  in  boats,  and  landed  them  all  at  Kecamareo  Point. 
There  the  shells  wore  broken,  and  the  pearls  extracted, 
under  the  orders  of  the  contractors,  who  paid  thcTulpore 
Government  a  yearly  sum  for  the  pearl  contract ;  at  fir.-t, 
only  500  rupees  per  annum  were  paid,  but  after  a  time, 
'fO, 000  rupees  were  given  for  the  same  period.  Now, 
even  Government  sell  yearly  the  right  of  sifting  the  shells 
in  search  of  any  pearls  that  may  still  remain. 

Fresh-water  pearls,  with  their  shells. — Moorsliedubud. 

27  Mergui  pearls. 

Bundle  of  pearl  oyster-shells. — Tenasserim. 

Shells  from  Zanzibar,  via  Bombay. 

Bombay  shells  (so  called  in  India)  :  these  are  imported 
from  Zanzibar  in  large  quantities,  and  are  stated  to  be 
exported  to  England,  or  to  the  Mediterranean  for  cameos. 
The  specimens  sent  are  those  of  Cassis  rtf  a. 

Cowries,  cyprei,  imported  from  the  Mahlive  Islands, 
and  current  as  money  in  India. 

Oils,  Tallow ,  II  ax,  and  Lard. 

Bengal  tallow. 

Bees’-wax,  13  seers  12  click. — Bhagulpore. 

Bees’- wax,  three  varieties,  from  Borneo. 

The  bee  of  the  Indian  Archipelago  does  not  make  its 
nest  in  hives,  as  in  Europe,  but  suspends  it  from  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  in  which  position  they  may  be  seen 
forming  masses  of  considerable  bulk.  Certain  trees  be¬ 
come  favourites,  and  arc  selected  bv  them,  year  after  year, 
for  many  generations,  although  often  disturbed  by  the 
taking  of  their  nests.  These  trees  become  private  pro¬ 
perty  among  the  Eastern  tribes,  and  arc  handed  down 
from  father  to  son. 

Glue,  Isinglass,  and  Gelatine. 

Isinglass  from  Polynemus  plobcius,  v.  supra. 

Polynemus  plebeius ;  the  fish  yielding  Bengal  isinglass, 
from  Dr.  Walker. 

Fish,  called  chuppa,  yielding  isinglass. — Arrakan. 

Lac. 

Glass  case,  containing  illustrations  of  the  process  of  lac 
manufactures.  The  lac  insect,  young.  Stick-lac,  seed- 
lac,  lac  dye,  shell-lac,  sealing-wax,  shell-lac  ornaments. — 
Dr.  C.  llulfnagle. 

Stick-lac,  and  a  kind  of  lac. — Calcutta, 

Seed-lac,  one  maund. — Bhagulpore. 

Shell-lac,  of  the  kind  called  bala,  and  of  the  kind  called 
chanuk. — Beerbhoom. 

Lao  from  off  the  Peopul-tree  (Ficus  religiosa )  ;  and  oil 
the  ban,  or  Indian  fig-tree  (Ficus  indica) ;  and  off  the 
bere,  or  Zizyphus  jujuba. 

Stick-lac,  on  twigs  of  Mimosa  abstergens  and  Ficus 
religiosa. — Malabar,  via  Bombay. 

Stick  lac :  this  is  imported  at  Bombay,  from  Sindh ; 
also  brought  from  the  Southern  Mahrntha  country,  and 
most  parts  of  Western  India,  for  re-exportation  to  China 
and  England. 

Gum-lac. — Singapore. 

Raw  lac. — Ganjam. 

Stick-lac  and  sced-lac. — Bengal. 

Lac  dye,  1  maund  10  seers. — Bengal. 
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Miscellaneous  Collection  of  Mineral,  Vegetable,  and  Animal  Substances  useful  in  Medicine  and  the  Arts, 
made  by  Dr.  Royle,  in  the  Bazaars  of  t lie  Bengal  Presidency :  with  some  additions  from  Dr.  Falconer  (F.), 
obtained  in  Cashmere,  and  others  from  Dr.  Stocks  (II.),  procured  by  him  in  the  Bazaars  of  Scindc.  The  collection 
is  interesting,  as  containing  most  of  the  useful  products  of  India,  besides  enabling  us  to  identify  many  of  the 
substances  which  were  known  to  the  Arabs  as  well  as  to  the  Greeks,  as  the  author  has  endeavoured  to  show  in  his 
works,  “  Essay  on  the  Antiquity  of  Hindoo  Medicine,”  and  “  Illustrations  of  Himalayan  Botany.” 
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Aboo  Khulsa 

Aboo  Kanus 
Atees  butee3 


Atees,  F.  .  . 

Uzkhccr 

Azkliar,  St.  tzkcer 
Urkoli?  Arkuree 
Urloo 
Asaroon  . 

Tugur  F.  substitut 
Afeemedoon 
Iskeel 
Asgund  . 

Asgund  . 
Akurkura  . 
Amha  huldec  . 
TJmduryan  . 
Anarooll. 
lintel  eh  Sou  da  . 
Ilntelch  Souda  . 
Unjbar  roomec . 
Thy  bar,  St. 

Unjbar  . 

Avcel  Ivusmecrcc. 
Aal,  F.  .  .  . 

Ayrsean,  St. 
Barahee  Kund  . 
Becja  Sar,  F.  . 
Bidarce  Kund  . 
Bidhara. 

Burkuk  Shirazco 
Bekh  Atrilat. 
Burinooloo? 


Synonyms, 


Bisfaij,  F.  .  . 

Biskluipra  . 

Bilsekund. 

Bunufsha 
Bozecdan 
Buchmun  soorbk 
Buehmun  sutfed 
Buehmun  sutfed,  I 
Buehmun  sutfed,  S 
Buehmun  sutfed 
Bish  .  .  . 

Bish  . 

Bisli,  2nd  specimei 
Fukhan  bed 
Pelijeree,  F. 

Pursoona. 

Pokhur  mool 
Peearanga. 

Tal  moo  lie  . 

Toorbud 
Mislnnec  Teeta 
Jalapa  . 

Jamglias 
Judwar  . 

J  udwar. 

Judwar,  St.  . 

.Tunteeana  . 

.luntccnna  2nd 
Chirya  kund  ' 

Chob  Cheenee 
Chaya. 

Chok 
Hunzil  . 

Khirbuk,  substitute  for 
Kluis  khus  .... 
Khunjuk,  St. 


ltutunjot  . 
Rutunjot  . 


Bish.  2nd  . 
Tirayamen 

Mirchitt  gund  . 

“  Kec,”  or  “  Marocc  ’ 
Tat  burunga  . 
Tuggur  ... 


Nagource  . 
Ilatrass 


Nirbisec  dukhunee  . 


Sural  cheep 


Dehli 
Kala  knot 


Rusot 


Nirbisce,  2nd 


Punnec 


Places  whence  Obtained. 


Mooltau  . 

Bourn. 

Kedarkanta 

Guzcrat. 

Caubul. 

Kedarkanta. 

India 

Scindc. 
India,  Dehli 
mils'  .  . 

Dehli,  Surat 
India  .  . 

India 

Mirzaporc. 
Dehli  . 
Arabia  . 
Arabia. 

Umritseor  . 


Cashmere  ? 

Caubul. 

Gunga  kc  kadir  . 
Surat. 


Caubul . 

Caubul. 

India . 

Cashmere  and  Hills  . 
Surat. 

Caubul. 

Surat. 

Iran, 

Scindc . 

Bengal. 

Umritsccr. 

Peshawar. 

Himalayas 

•  ‘  •  • 

Dehli,  Guzcrat,  Um- 
ritseer. 

India . 

Dehli  Bazaar  .  .  . 

Surat  via  Dehli 
lr  mritseer. 


Caubul  .... 
Surat  via  Dehli. 
Cashmere  via  Dehli. 
Poorub  -  . 

Umritseer  .  -  . 

•  •  v 

*  *  • 

India  .... 


Scientific  Names,  &c. 


Alkanet? 

Lithospermum  ? 

Aconi t um  hot erophy  1 1  um . 


Andropogon,  camel's  hay. 


Bignonia  indiea. 

Viola  sp.,  substitute  for  Asarum 
Europeum. 

F.pithynunn. 

Scilla  indiea. 

Pbysalis  tlexuosa. 

Anthcmis  pyrethrum. 

Curcuma. 


An  Aconitum  ? 

Aconi  turn  Ferox. 
Bistort  or  Snake-wood. 


Morinda  citrifolia. 
Orris-root. 

Acorns  Calamus. 
Hedysarum  tuberosum. 


Polypodii,  sp. 
Trianthcma  pcntnndra. 
Viola  repens. 

"White  Bahman. 
Aconitum  ferox. 


Saxifraga  ligulata. 
Thalictrum. 


Curculigo  orchioides. 
Convolvulus  turpethum. 
Coplis  Teeta. 
Convolvulus  Jalapa. 

An  Polypodii  sp. 


Zcdoary. 

Gentian. 


Smilax  china. 

Orris-root  sp. 

Cucumis  colocynthis. 
Ueilcbore. 

Andropogcn  muricatum. 
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No. 

— 

Synonyms. 

Places  whence  Obtained. 

74 

Salep  hindee. 

75 

Salep  ntisrec. 

76 

Salep  misrcc,  F. 

•  •  • 

Saharunpore  .  .  . 

77 

Salib  ntisrec  .... 

Khoosyut  ool  Salib  . 

Caubul ..... 

78 

Khusycct  ool  Salib,  2nd  . 

«  « 

Poorub. 

79 

Kholinjan . 

•  .  • 

•  ♦  • 

SO 

Dar  lmld . 

«  «  # 

Himalayas 

81 

Doorunaj  Akrabce  .  . 

litecs?  ..... 

• 

8-2 

Pantun,  F . 

Jumulgotta  kejur 

i  •  • 

.  83 

Doodhcc . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

84 

Poodhee . 

•  •  • 

*  *  • 

85 

Rawn,  St . 

•  •  • 

86 

Rawund . 

•  •  • 

Himalayas  .  .  . 

87 

Retvund  Kliutai 

•  •  • 

88 

Remind  Cheuee,  F.  . 

•  «  « 

Nujjecbabad. 

89 

Remind  Chence,  St. 

90 

Rataloo,  F . 

•  •  * 

♦  •  • 

91 

Pesha  Khutmee,  F. 

92 

Zurawund  taveel  . 

•  •  • 

Cashmere.  .  . 

93 

Zuratvund  gird  or  mood- 

•  •  » 

Cashmere. 

ehruj. 

94 

Zurawund  Moodchruj. 

95 

Zurunbad  . 

Kuchoor  .... 

*  •  • 

96 

Zurunbad. 

97 

Kuchoor,  F.  and  St.  .  . 

Pot. 

98 

Zttnjbeel . 

South . 

«  «  * 

99 

Ada . 

Himalayas .  .  . 

100 

Salsa . 

•  •  • 

Surat. 

101 

Sutawur . 

•  •  • 

Xujjibabad  .  .  . 

102 

Sutamtr  suffic'd .... 

• 

Pehli. 

103 

Suttee . 

Kupoor  kuchoor  . 

Pehra  and  Khalscc  . 

104 

Saad . . 

Motha . 

Guzcrat  .... 

105 

Saad,  2nd 

Pehli  .  .  .  .  . 

106 

Cyperus.  Saad  .... 

Nagur  mot  ha  .  .  . 

.  .  . 

107 

Sunbul  Balchur 

datamansi  .... 

Himalayas 

108 

Soombul  ?  Sunpat  ? 

109 

Sorinjan  sherecn  . 

Surat  . 

110 

Sorinjan.  F. 

111 

Sorinjan  tulkh  .... 

•  •  • 

Caubul. 

112 

Satheea,  F . 

*  .  *  • 

Saharunpore. 

113 

Soos . .  . 

Mulethce  .... 

• 

114 

Sosun . . 

-Eersa . 

Caubul . 

115 

Set  Burwa,  F. 

116 

Scrab,  F. 

117 

Sheebeebae  .... 

Jur  oorad  .... 

Surat  . 

118 

Slmkakel. 

119 

Shakakel  misree  .  .  . 

•  •  • 

Egypt? 

120 

Gajur  ntisrec  . 

Peshawar. 

121 

Shaknkul 

Cashmere. 

122 

Shakakul  .... 

Cashmere. 

123 

Shakakul  .... 

Cashmere. 

124 

Shuojun. 

125 

Shogun  mentri. 

126 

Shceturuj  .... 

Chccta . 

127 

Songhia. 

128 

Turasees. 

129 

Akurkura . 

Kurkura  .... 

Calcutta  .... 

130 

Aruk  ool  Sufr  huldee  . 

Jaola  huldee  .  .  , 

Poorub. 

131 

Aruk  ool  Sufr  .... 

132 

I’mba  huldee. 

133 

Umba  huldee. 

134 

Huldee. 

135 

Huldee . 

Bengal. 

136 

Huldee. 

137 

Puharec  huldee. 

138 

Fuharec  lmldec,  F. 

139 

Poombee  huldee. 

140 

Moela  huldee  .... 

Poorub. 

1 41 

Huldee. 

142 

Fawania . 

Ood  Salub  .... 

Arabia  .  .  .*  . 

143 

Pipula  Mool  .... 

Filfil  moorbel  . 

14-1 

Filfil  moorbel  .... 

Poorub. 

145 

Fooh . 

Munjceth  .... 

•  •  , 

146 

Munject . 

•  •  • 

Arabia . 

147 

Koot ....... 

Costus  of  ancient 

Cashmere  .... 

148 

Koot,  St. 

149 

Koot  shcrcen. 

150 

Koot  tullth . 

Muritsur. 

151 

Koost? . 

Foongce. 

152 

Koolun . 

Surat  . 

153 

Kala  bichwa  .... 

Lucknow  .... 

154 

Kamruj  ...... 

Poorub 

155 

Kana  kuchoo  ..." 

156 

Kibbur . *. 

•  •  • 

Caubul ..... 

Scientific  Names,  &e. 


Kulophia  campestris. 
Orchidete. 

Alpinia  Galanga. 

Berberis  Asiatica. 
Poronicum  pardulianches  ? 
Croton  Tiglium. 
Kupborbia  tristes. 
Euphorbia  tristes. 
Prepared  Turmeric, 

Rheum  Kmodi. 

Klieuni  sp. 


Rheum  Ribcs  Dioscoroa. 

Aristolochia  longa. 
Aristoloclnn  rotunda. 


Curcuma  Zcrumbad. 


Zingiber  officinale. 
Green  ginger. 

Asparagus  ascendents. 

Globba  sidhouol. 
Cyperus rotundus? 
Cyporus  rotnndus. 

Cy  perns  j  unci  t'olius  ? 
Nardostacbys  Jatnmansi. 

Colchicum  illyricum? 


Liquorice  Root 
Orris  Root. 


Phaseolus  Max.  radiatus. 


Plumbago  Zeylanica. 


Anthcmis  pyrethrum. 
Turmeric  Curcuma  longa. 


Curcuma  species. 


Pcronia  corallina. 

Piper  longnnt. 

Rubia  Munjcct.. 

Rubia  tinctorum. 

Aucklandia  Costus,  series  of  fal¬ 
coner. 


Columbn. 
Polypodii  sp. 
Felix. 

Truffles. 

Capparrs  spinosa? 


Dependencies.] 
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Places  whence  Obtained. 

Scientific  Names,  &c. 

157 

Kibbur  (bark  of  root). 

158 

Kutol  .... 

Dehli. 

159 

ICO 

Bckh  Kurfs  .... 
Kurroo . 

•  •  » 

•  •  • 

Caubul . 

Hills . 

Apium  grnveolcns. 

Gentiana. 

161 

Kissar  Kejur  .... 

•  •  • 

Saharunpoor  . 

An  Cissus. 

16'2 

Kuseroo . 

•  .  . 

Dehli . 

Cypcrus  tubefosus. 

163 

Kukora . 

#  # 

India  ..... 

Momordica  nuiricata. 

104 

Banj  Kukora. 

♦ 

165 

166 

Koondush  . 

Koothce. 

.  •  .  . 

... 

Apparently,  Costns. 

167 

Kurkec  pona  kejur. 

>  •  « 

•  .  . 

.  , 

168 

Ivcer. 

»  A  |  | 

169 

Guj  peepul . 

•  •  • 

Himalayas  .  .  . 

3  •  • 

Pothos  scamlens. 

170 

Gushoona. 

*  *  ' 

171 

Giloh . 

■  •  • 

India . 

Mcmisperumm  coiuli folium. 

172 

Gunmaturee. 

*  *  4 

•  «  • 

173 

Gorkhc  pan. 

*  *  *  *  ' 

•  A 

174 

175 

T.oofa . 

Mazrioon . 

AAA 

•  •  • 

Surat . 

.  .  . 

Atropa  Mandrogam. 

Daphne  mezerenn. 

17G 

•  •  • 

177 

Mahmiran . 

•  •  • 

Cashmere  .... 

Banunculus  ficaia? 

178 

Mahmiran  Khutai. 

*  * 

*  ,  .  a 

179 

Mahmiran  (different). 

180 

♦  •»  • 

181 

Moghas . 

Muedi  lukri 

Tetranthera. 

182 

Muleem . 

,  . 

Himalayas. 

183 

Moosli  suffcd  .... 

•  •  • 

Gwalior. 

*  • 

184 

Mooslee  (another  kind). 

185 

Moosli  suffcd  .... 

Sawbul  .... 

JndiR . 

Beinbax  heptaphyllum. 

186 

Moosli  siah. 

A  ♦  • 

*  •  *  •  * 

187 

Moosli  siah  Dukhunee. 

18S 

Moosli  siah,  St. 

♦  •  f  #  • 

•  •  A 

.  •  •  « 

189 

Bckh  mhuk. 

-  .  *  <  • 

190 

Ncergundi . 

•  •  • 

Dehli. 

191 

Nisotli,  F. 

192 

Nur  Kuchoor. 

193 

Wuj . 

Buch 

' 

Khorassan .'  .  .  . 

?  «  • 

Acorus  Calamus. 

Woods. 


194 

Bardust  abnoos 

India . 

Ebony. 

195 

Beejesar . 

Bijuk  .  .  ,  .  . 

Dukhun. 

196 

Bookum . 

Puttungfsappan  wood). 

A  .  A 

Ctcsalpinia  sappan. 

197 

Pudmak . 

•  •  t 

Devrah . 

Primus  Puddum. 

198 

Tejbul . 

•  •  « 

Hills . 

Xanthoxylon  aromaticum. 

199 

Deodar  . 

•  •  • 

Pinus  deodara. 

200 

Sundul  abiuz  .... 

Sundul  puffed  (white 
sandal  wood). 

Dukhun  ..... 

Santalum  album. 

201 

Sundul  ahmur  .... 

Rukut  chundoun  (red 
sandal  wood). 

Poorub  . 

Pterocarpus  santalinus. 

202 

Ood . 

Ood  hii\detj  ,  .  . 

Ilati'as  ...... 

Aloescylon  Agallochum. 

Aijuilaria  Agnllocha. 

203 

Ood . 

Agur  (aloes  wood, 

... 

eagle  wood). 

Barks. 


204 

11  kl  Beer . 

Ikl  beer  .... 

Poorub  .... 

Datisca  cannahina. 

205 

Burkuk  Shirazee  . 

Surat. 

206 

Bharungec  . 

A  •  • 

Almora  .... 

Betula  Bhojputra. 

207 

Bhoj  puttra. 

208 

Blnimbcl . 

•  •  • 

Himalayas  .... 

Euonymus  tingens. 

209 

Tejbul . 

... 

Himalayas. 

Xanthoxylon  aromaticum. 

210 

DarChecnce  .... 

Cinnamon  .... 

Poorub  . 

1. aunts  cinnanvomum. 

211 

Dar  Sheeshan  .... 

Kuephul  .... 

Himalayas .... 

Myrlca  sapida. 

212 

Boo,  St. 

213 

Sut  peora . 

Boorans  .... 

Foot  of  Himalayas  . 

Bhododendron  arhoreum. 

214 

T«j . 

^alepkhce  .... 

N  ujjibabad 

Lnurus  cassia  i 

215 

Sunna. 

216 

Oosbk  chal. 

217 

Kirfae . 

AAA 

Furruckabad, 

21S 

Koorchee. 

219 

Koora . 

A  •  A 

Kheree  Pass  .  . 

Echites'. 

220 

Kuuhar  kapost. 

A  ■  A  A  « 

221 

Kavree,  St. 

222 

Kheree  chips,  St. 

223 

Lulka. 

224 

J.odli . 

•  A  A 

Himalayas.  ..  •  • 

Sjmplocos  racemosa. 

225 

Musag,  bark  of  Akhroot. 

Walnut. 

226 

Mueda  lakrce  .... 

Chujulrem  .  _.  . 

Almorah  .  .  . 

Tetranthera  apetala. 
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227 

Abroon . 

•  •  • 

22S 

Arzuk. 

22‘J 

Oostookhoodoos 

•  •  • 

230 

Aspruk,  St . 

•  •  • 

231 

Oostukhar  .  .  .  ,  . 

•  •  • 

232 

Oosneh  ...... 

Chulchulccra  .  .  . 

233 

Uftimoon . 

•  «  • 

234 

Uftimoon,  F . 

235 

Uftimoon  Kusmeeree. 

23G 

Umr  bel  .  •  .  . 

237 

Ufsunteen  Kusmeeree 

233 

Ufsunteen,  F. 

239 

Ufsunteen,  spurious,  St. 

240 

Ufsunteen  .... 

241 

Ufsunteen,  true,  St. 

242 

Afeenoos 

243 

Akas  bel. 

244 

Aloosurecssoon 

245 

Amareetum . 

24G 

Umsookh 

247 

Umar  Bent . 

Acid  twigs  .  .  . 

248 

Anarooli. 

249 

Dukhun  nirbisec  .  . 

Unteleh  souda 

250 

Undhaolee  . 

251 

Undaolee. 

252 

Oonga  . 

Chirchita  .... 

253 

Oordabeg  . 

254 

Babooneh  ..... 

Chamomile  .  .  . 

255 

Baboneh,  St.  . 

Chamomile? 

256 

Eeina  wanoo  talee. 

257 

Badawurd  . 

258 

Badrunj  boyeh  .... 

Billec  lotun  .  .  . 

259 

Balungoo 

2G0 

Birm  Dundee  .... 

261 

Barunjasif . 

2G2 

Buryalch  .... 

Buj  bund  lvhucrentce 

263 

Buree  boontce. 

264 

Bomadrum. 

»  «  • 

265 

Bulsan . 

Balm  of  Gilead  tree  . 

266 

Bunul'suj . 

•  •  * 

267 

Bunufsha. 

t  t  «  « 

268 

Birr  peroza. 

269 

Beh,  St.  .... 

,  ^ 

270 

Bhuenphullee  .  . 

271 

Bhuen  pul  lee. 

272 

Bhuenphullee,  2nd 

273 

Bhung  . 

274 

Bhunug. 

275 

Patree. 

276 

Parpat,  F. 

277 

Patuk  V?  F . 

278 

Putol  Putliur  .... 

279 

280 

Purecseeaoshan  .  .  . 

Moobnrka,  F. 

Mobarkha  hunsraj 

281 

Moobarkn. 

282 

Purseea  Oshan,  St. 

283 

Purol  luttee,  branches. 

•  , 

284 

Podenca,  F. 

285 

Tootiyae  llaroonec.  St. 

286 

Julnecm . 

287 

Julneem,  2nd  .... 

28S 

J  uwansa . 

2S9 

Jownchcc  ..... 

290 

Jowncliee,  2nd  .... 

291 

292 

Chob . 

Hasha . 

Guj  peepui  .  .  . 

293 

Hishweh,  St. 

294 

Hulimoo . 

295 

llumama . 

296 

Hnmama . 

297 

Humama  .... 

298 

Khutsoo,  St. 

299 

Khusfer,  St. 

300 

Kliurzeen,  St. 

301 

Pickamallce,  F.  .  .  . 

302 

Durmineh,  F. 

303 

Doodhee,  2nd  .... 

,  4 

304 

Dhool  phoollee. 

Places  whence  OlXained. 

Scientific  Names,  ftc. 

Dehli . 

Lnbiatae. 

Caubul . 

Prunella. 

•  ■  • 

Delphinium. 

Dehli  ..... 

Himalayas  .... 

Lichen  islandicus. 

i  Cuscuta  European. 

|C.  reflexa  substituted. 

Cashmcrfc  ? 

Dehli  .... 

Cuscuta. 

Caubul ..... 

Artemisia  absinthium? 

Pcshawur. 

Dehli  Surat. 

Surat  via  Dehli. 

Surat. 

.  .  • 

Dehli. 

Umritseer. 

Dehli. 

India  ..... 

Aohyranthes  aspera. 

Saharunporc. 

India  . 

Anthemis  nobilis. 

Surat  . 

An  Iledysarum  Allmgi. 

Poofub . 

<  h'vmum. 

India,  Kunawur  . 

Dracocephalum  Koyleunum. 

India. 

Nujjibabad 

Artemisia. 

India . 

Sida  cordi folia. 

Surat . 

Balsam  odendron. 

Cashmere  and 

Viola  repens. 

Himalayas. 

•  •  • 

Nclumbii.  Bhizoma. 

Dehli. 

•  •  •  • 

Dehli . 

Cannabis  sativa. 

•  •  • 

Spinacia  oleracea. 

Dehli. 

Himalayas.  .  .  . 

Adiantum. 

Dehli . 

Herpestes  Monniera. 

Dcldi. 

• 

India  ..... 

Iledysarum  Alhagi. 

Dehli. 

Dehli. 

<  «  t  i 

Nujjibabad  .  .  . 

Appears  to  be  stem  of  Pothos. 

Surat  via  Dehli  .  , 

Given  for  thyme. 

Surat  via  Dehli. 

.  •  »  ♦  * 

Surat  . 

Given  for  nmomum  of  ancients. 

Caubul. 

• 

Dehli. 

Gardenia  lucida. 

Deldi 

Euphorbia. 

Dependencies.] 
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305 

Usna  Kusmeerce. 

30G 

Rutunjot. 

307 

Kutunjot,  2nd. 

.‘108 

Zak. 

309 

Zurnub  . 

Bishniee  .  .  . 

310 

Zuck. 

311 

Zoofae,  F . 

312 

Zoofae  yabus  .... 

313 

Sal  pnrnec . 

314 

Sitawal,  St.,  branches. 

315 

Sudab,  2nd . 

Soorut,  F.  . 

316 

Sudee  . 

317 

Surphonka  . 

«  •  • 

31S 

Sureeooee. 

319 

Sunpat,  St. 

320 

Singha  Koolee  .... 

•  •  » 

321 

Shah  tureh . 

Pit  papra  .  . 

322 

Shookae  . 

Substitute  given  . 

323 

Toorfa . 

324 

Oosbeh  mughrubcc 

•  •  • 

325 

Garikoon. 

326 

Garikoon,  F . 

•  •  • 

327 

Ghafis. 

328 

Furasion  piazce 

•  •  * 

329 

Foodnuj  burrcc. 

330 

Poonjee,  F.,  stems  of  Koot 

331 

Kusb  ool  Zurearch 

Chcritta  .  .  . 

332 

Kintooryoon  .... 

•  •  • 

333 

Kakjhunk. 

334 

Kal  ineel. 

335 

Kishun  Gonar. 

336 

Kulesur . 

•  •  • 

337 

Koondush . 

Nukh  chinknce  . 

338 

Kintoree. 

* 

339 

Koorund,  not  true,  F. 

340 

Khuttoo . 

•  •  • 

341 

Gahro,  St . 

Stem  Guj  Peepul. 

342 

Gurgur  muneck. 

343 

Gurgur  muneek,  2nd. 

314 

Gugundhol . 

•  •  • 

345 

Gul  miryun,  St. 

346 

Guggoo  Ghiroo. 

347 

Gcelur  putta  .... 

»  •  • 

348 

I.altak,  St. 

349 

Lutopuree. 

350 

Gao  Zuban,  St.  ... 

Ox-tongue  .  .  . 

351 

Gao  Zuban  Kohec. 

352 

Gao  Zuban,  St.  ... 

•  •  • 

353 

Lukmuna  Lukmnme  . 

»  •  • 

354 

Mukareh  ..... 

355 

Mooshk  tureh. 

356 

Mueda  deegar 

357 

Is  uk  Chinkneo, 

•  •  • 

358 

Nah. 

*  * 

359 

Nirgund  Baburcc  .  .  . 

•  •  • 

360 

Klnmdish,  St. 

361 

Nuk  Chinknce. 

362 

Neel  Kunthec  .... 

•  •  • 

363 

Hatha  jooree  .... 

Ceylon  moss  . 

364 

■  •  «  * 

Leaves  .... 

365 

Arnee  ke  pat  . 

•  •  • 

366 

llansa  ...... 

«  *  ♦ 

367 

Burkuk  Shirazee. 

»  *  * 

368 

Burg  Tibbut  .... 

lloolas  Cashmecree 

369 

Pucha  Pat . 

Patchouli  . 

370 

•  •  • 

371 

Poosht  b'urnce  .... 

Chit  Kubra 

372 

Hinna  . 

Mehendee  . 

373 

Ra  Senna . 

»  t  • 

374 

Saduj  llindec  .... 

Tez  pat  .  .  . 

375 

Suna . 

•  •  • 

376 

Senna. 

377 

Senna,  F . 

♦  •  • 

378 

Satur. 

379 

Burg  Satur . 

•  •  * 

3S0 

Kamohce,  St.  jo  pun  . 

*  •  • 

381 

Kubrah. 

*  *  ' 

382 

Kusoundliee  .... 

-v  • 

»  •  • 

383 

Gugerun . 

♦  •  • 

Places  whence  Obtained. 

Scientific  Names,  }i:c. 

Himalayas.  .  .  . 

Taxus  baccatus. 

Bcyra  Boon  . 

llyssopus. 

llyssopus  officinalis. 

Shorea  robusta. 

Himalayas .... 

India. 

India . 

Iiuta  parv'iflora? 

-  graveolens?  F. 

Galega. 

India. 

India . 

Surat . 

Jumna . 

Arabia-.  . 

Fumaria  parviflora. 

Cratmgus  oxyacantha. 

Tamar  ix. 

Sarsaparilla,  kind  of. 

Pcshawur  .... 

Agaricum. 

.  .  . 

Agrimoniat  sp. 

Dakhun  .... 
India,  Caubul  . 

Swertia  cliiretta. 

Polycarjitea  corymbosa. 

Behli . 

Aristolochia. 

Artemisia  sternutatoria. 

Dchli. 

* 

Boab. 

• 

0 

0  0  • 

LaminaritE  sp. 

Boraginea>. 

Behli. ' 

Patna  ..... 

A.  trichodesma.  ■ 

EuryaleFerox. 

Behli. 

Behli . 

Lucknow  .... 

•  *  0 

Bengal. 

India  .  .  .  •  . 

Ajusa- ... 

Polypodn  spec.  ? 

Graeillaria  lichenoides. 

Justicia  adliatoda. 

Cashmere  .... 
Penang. 

f*  *  * 

India  ..... 
India  ,  .  .  .  • 

•  •  • 

Himalayas  .  .  . 

0  0  9 

Rhododendron  campanulatum. 

Cucurbitaoeae. 

Hedysarum  alopecuroides. 
Lawsonia  inermis. 

Snlwidora  (jal)  lanceolata. 

Laurtts  cassia. 

Cassia  lanceolata. 

Pcshawur. 

.  .  . 

Arabia . 

9  •  • 

Origanum  vulgare. 

Phyllanthus  multitlorus. 

Cassia  sophora. 
G  rewin  hirsuta. 
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FLOWERS. 


No. 

Synonyms. 

384 

Ukleel  ool  jibbul  . 

385 

Babool. 

386 

Babooneh  . 

387 

Bukoombur  . 

* *  *  \ 

388 

Bunufsuj 

3S9 

Bol  ke  phool. 

.  .  •  •  • 

300 

Booree,  St . 

Made  from  pollen  of 
bullrush. 

391 

Tesoo,  F . 

302 

Julnar  .  . 

Gool  a nar  .... 

393 

Gool  Khueroo,  F. 

304 

Dha . 

395 

Zafaran  .... 

306 

Seotee. 

397 

Gooli  Ghafis,  F. 

*  •  ^  • 

308 

Gooli  Ghafis. 

•  *  *  • 

390 

4  *  ♦  . 

400 

Gool  soorukh,  F. 

401 

Goontnec. 

402 

Gao  Zuban. 

'  *  *  * 

403 

Moondhee  . 

404 

Nagkesur  .  .  . 

Nar  mooshk  .’  .  . 

405 

Neelofer . 

•  •  • 

Places  whence  Obtained. 

Scientific  Names,  X.-c. 

Delhi  Surat  .  .  . 

1 

Acacia  A rnbien. 

Smyrna.  .... 

(homomilc  flowers 

India . 

Carey  a  arborea. 

Cashmere  .... 

\  iola. 

•  •  ■ 

Butea  frondosa. 

India  .  .  . 

’  •  * 

Punica  granatum. 

Grislea  tomentosn. 

Saffron . 

*  ♦  « 

•  ♦  • 

Crocus  sations. 

Safflower. 

-  ► 

•  ♦  • 

•  •  * 

Sphterantlius  indicus. 

*  *  • 

Mes'ua  ferrea. 

eat 

Nymphuia  alba. 

‘  » 

»  •  • 

Fruits  and  Seeds. 


406 

407 

408 
400 

410 

411 

412 
41.3 

414 

415 

416 

417 

418 

419 


420 

421 

422 

423 

424 

425 

426 

427 

428 
420 

430 

431 

432 

433 

434 

435 


436 

437 

438 

439 

440 

441 

442 

443 

444 

445 

446 

447 

448 

449 

450 

451 

452 

453 

454 


Aarghecs. 

TJbhool . 

Ubhool. 

Ooturuj  .... 

Usui . 

Usluk . 

Oojas . 

•  •  •  • 

Ujmood . 

A  j  wain . 

•  •  •  • 

Ajownn  or  Wull  Tan,  St. 

Ehreez . 

Ukhburoos  .  .  .  .  . 

Aruz  .... 


•  •  •  • 

Aruz.  Birunj  Pers. 
Azarakee 
Urjan  . 

As.  and  St.  .  .  . 

Asartursh  . 
Ufrunjeh  .  .  . 

Ukut  mukut  .  . 

Ukleel  ool  mulik  . 

Ummoghelan  . 
Umluj  .  .  . 

ITnbuj  .  .  .  . 

Amchou. 

Unjidan  .... 

•  •  •  • 
Indjan  .... 

Unjidan,  2nd  .  . 

Unjidan,  F.  .  .  . 

Sir  T.  McNeill’s  . 
Oudung,  St.  .  . 

Ootungun,  F. 
Unjereh. 

Anesoon  . 

Aneesoon,  F.  .  , 

Aneesoon,  F.  .  . 

Aneson  .... 
Anoola  .... 
Ooafenoos  .  .  . 


2irishk  ... 
lioober,  Huber  . 

!  Bijuoree  ncemboo 
Furas  .... 

.  .  . 

Aloo  Bokhara .  . 

Alu  Chuinra,  St.  . 
Arub  ujwain  . 

T  *  •  • 

Nan  Khpoah. 

Kusoomba  ke  kuen  . 
Kul-gehpon  .,  .  . 

Bimnj  .  .  .  .  . 

Var.  Bansmutti  . 
Birin j  Pcshawvcc,  St. 
Himalayan  rice. 
Bunsnuitti. 

Chanwul,  Dhan  .  . 

Koochla  . 

•  •  » 

•  •  • 

Dana . 

.«  •  • 

Kutjiui-enja  Kurenjwa 

•  t  a 

Allspice  .  ..  , 

ivcckur.  _.  . 

Aonla,  Emblica  my- 
,  robolans, 

Anab,  umchoor  .  . 

\  \  • 

Dookoo.  .  .  .  . 

St.  Hingotey  jo  pur  . 


Aniseed 


unis  :  :  ;  .  . 

St.  t  mritscer  . 

Gardens  .  .  .  . 

India  . 

India . 

Caubul  and  Cashmere 
Khorassnu  .... 
India  .*  .’  .  . 

From  Dr.  Christison. 


India . 

Hills  and  Khadir, 
Chilkliana. 

Doab  Canal 
Doab  Canal. 


India,  Poorub .  .  . 

Cashmere  . 

Bussorah. 

Dehli  and  Caubul 
India  .’  .  .'  .  . 

Caubul’ . 

Calcutta  Bazaar  . 


India . 

Bengal.’ 

Surat  via  Dehli  . 

Arabia.’ 

•  •  • 

*  •  • 

•  •  • 

Saharunpore  Surat. 
Astoria  in  Tibet  .  . 

Herat. 


Caubul  .’ 

Bengal  . 

I  J  mritscer. 

Caubul.  ‘ 

•  •  • 

India. 

Surat. 


Berberis  Cliitra, 
Juniper  berries. 

Citron. 

Tamarix  dioioa. 

Vitea  tiifblia. 

Priunus  Bokliariensis. 
Acid  plum. 

Ptychotis  ajmvan. 


Carthamus  tinctorius. 
Coix  indica. 

Oryza  sativa. 


Rice. 

Strychnas  nux  vomica. 
Hill  apricot. 

Myrtus’ communis. 

Urtica. 

Csesalpinia  bonducella. 
Melilot. 

Allspice. 

Acacia  farncsiana. 
Phyllarithus  emblica. 

Unripe  fruit,  dried. 

Ferula  assafuetida. 


Assafeetidd  ? 

NarthcX  assafoetida. 

An  urtica  ? 

Applied  toapium  petroselinnm. 
Aniseed. 

Pimpinella  involucrata. 
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Synonyms. 

455 

Ootungun  ..... 

456 

Ootungun. 

457 

Unteh  mora . 

45S 

Oonga  . 

.*  •' 

459 

Ahlub . 

460 

Ahleluj  bijwnra  ,  . 

Hurd  ziird . 

461 

Hurra  takee  .... 

•  *  / 

462 

Ahleluj  Kaboolee  .  .  . 

#  , 

463 

Ahleluj  Beliera,  F. 

•  •  • 

464 

Ahleluj  Behra? 

T  * 

465 

Ahleluj  usfur  .... 

•  •  « 

466 

Ahleluj  usivnd  .... 

467 

Ahleluj  uswud.juwa,  liurc 

juwa. 

‘ 

468 

Oorud  chulaka,  F. 

•  •  • 

469 

Oorud  seeah. 

.  .  « 

470 

Babchee  and  F. 

•  |  . 

471 

Bawurchec,  St. 

472 

Badam  Chenec  .... 

•  •  • 

47.3 

Badrooj . 

•  •  .  ' 

474 

Badinjan . 

•  4  •  * 

475 

Mar oo  Banjun,  F.  . 

'  *  ' 

476 

Badian  lvhutai  .... 

•  •  • 

477 

Bartung. 

*  '  *  *  * 

478 

Bakla . 

•  *  •  ‘  • 

479 

Bakla . 

•  •  • 

480 

Bakla,  sem . 

.  .  ,  ' 

481 

Bakla . 

Shira-zcc-. 

482 

Sem . 

483 

Bakla  misree  .  . 

Kuml  gbtitta  .  ‘  . 

484 

Badkoomb . 

’  ,  *  .  • 

485 

Balungoo . 

.  t*  . 

486 

Balbeej,  St. 

487 

Baebhungar  .... 

... 

488 

Buclieh  tirak  .... 

•  *  •  • 

489 

Birunj  Kaboolee  . 

Bac  bhirung  . 

490 

Beibarung. 

’  1  * 

491 

Buryana . 

Khurentcc  :  . 

492 

Buzr  Katoona  .... 

*  ’  •  *  •  *  • 

493 

Buzr,  F . 

Ispugol 

494 

Bisbaseh . 

•  *  .  .  * 

495 

Bistitaj  ...... 

•  •  • 

496 

Buteekh  liimlee 

Turbooz  :  . 

497 

Buloot . 

•  .  • 

498 

Buloot . 

Shah  Buloot:  SP.  . 

499 

Buloot . 

.  *  -  *  . 

500 

Nimoorea  Bukayce,  St.  . 

•  •  * 

501 

Biladur . 

Bhilanwa  .  .  . 

502 

Hub  Balsan,  St. 

•  •  • 

503 

Hub  ool  Balsan 

•  •  • 

504 

Boon,  F . 

Ivuliwah '  . '  . '  . 

505 

Buleluj . 

Beliera  .  .  . 

506 

Bunj . 

I  jwin  Khorassance 

507 

Benda  Toree,  F.  . 

•  «  • 

508 

Bindal . 

•  •  • 

509 

Binduk  . 

Finduk  .  .  . 

510 

Binduk  liindec  .... 

Reetha  .  .  . 

511 

Bomadcrnn . 

•  •  • 

512 

Boomadur,  St . 

Gen  madur,  St.  . 

513 

Boee . 

•  •  • 

514 

Becj  Bund . 

•  •  • 

515 

Bel  geeree . 

•  •  • 

516 

Belgeeree,  St . 

Pulgliur,  Kattuto. 

517 

Bol. 

51S 

Bucngun  junglce  .  .  . 

•  •  • 

519 

Bbung  Puharce,  F. 

Hemp  sctHl 

520 

Bhenjaree . 

.  .  . 

521 

Padul . 

•  •  • 

522 

Loll  Paluk,  F . 

. 

523 

Paluk,  F. 

524 

Phaplira,  F . 

525 

Papecta . 

• 

526 

Puruspliul . 

*  *  * 

527 

Pulas  Papreh  .... 

•  •  • 

5-28 

Pun  war . 

Chukondh  .  .  . 

529 

Pctlia . 

. 

530 

Petlia,  F. 

531 

Phulwa . 

•  •  * 

532 

Peloo . 

•  •  • 

533 

Pceaz . 

. 

534 

Peepul  . 

Dar  Filfil  •'  • 

535 

Pnnir  jo  ibtnh,  St. 

536 

Tal  mookbana  .... 

* 

537 

Tal  nuikhana. 

Places  whence  Obtained, 


Lucnow. 

•  •  • 

India 

Surat. 

India . 

I>r.  Cliristison. 
Caubul. 


India  . 


Furuckabad-  .  •  . 
India  .  •  .  •  . 

China . 


Gardens*  ... 


Ecu  gal. 

Bengal  .  ;  .  .  . 

India 

India  ;  ...  . 

Bengal. 

Nujjrbabad- 


India,  Gardens 
I>eli  Li. 

Delhi.*  ’  • 


Surat,  Acorns  •  . 


India  .  •  . '  .  • 
Dehli  .  .  •  .- 

Gardens, -India 
India  .  . 

Hills,  II axel  Nut 
India,  SoapN  ut 
Surat,  Dehli. 

Dehli.* 

Dehli.  •  • 


Dehli . 

Teree,  Himalaya  . 

India  .  •  .  .  •  . 


St.  Ignatius  Bean 


Indian  Pumpkin 

Almora  .  . 

Hansi  .  *  . "  .  ‘ 

Bengal 

India  ; 


Scientific  Names,  ike. 


Helicteres. 
Achyranthes  aspera. 

Terminalia 


Terminalia; 

Terminalia  chebuln. 
Terminalia- chebu  la. 


Psoralea  corylifolin. 

Araehis  hypoga. 

Ocymum  ? 

l’.gg  plant.  Solatium  melangena. 

Star  anise,  Illicium  anisatum. 

Bean,  Faba  vulgaris. 

Bean,  Faba  vulgaris. 

Dolichos  sp. 


Nelumbium  siieeiosum. 
t'nrcy  a  ? 

Dracocephalum  Royleanum. 
Vitex. 

Embelia  ribes. 

Seda. 

Plantago  Isufghol. 

Mace,  Myristica  Moschata. 

»  *  ■  •  » 

Water  Melon,  Cucurbite  citrullits. 
Quercus. 

Quercue. 

Quercus.  • 

Melin  Bukayun. 

Semecarptts  Anacardium. 
Bnlsamodcndron. 

Bitlsamodendron  Gileadense 
Coflee,  Coft’ca  Arabica. 
Terminalia- Bellerica. 

1  lyoscyamus  niger. 

Hibiscus. 

Momordica. 

Corylus-lacera. 

Sapindus  detergens. 

An  Absinthium. 


yF.gle  M-arraelos. 


Solanum. 

Cannabis  sativa. 
Zizypbus? 

Bignonia  soaveolens. 
Spinago/ 

Buckwheat. 
Strychnes  Ignat ia. 
I.ngerstra-mia  '< 
Buten  frondosa. 
Cassia  Torn. 
Cucurbita  Pcpo. 

Bassia  butyracea. 
Ccpparis  aphylla. 
Onion,  Allium  cepa. 
Piper  longum. 

Barleria  longifolia. 
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538 

539 

540 

541 

542 

543 

544 

545 

546 

547 

548 

549 

550 

551 

552 

553 

554 

555 

556 

557 

558 

559 

560 

561 

562 

563 

564 

565 

566 

567 

568 

569 

570 

571 

572 

573 

574 

575 

576 

577 

578 

579 

580 

581 

582 

583 
484 

585 

586 

587 

588 

589 

590 

591 

592 

593 

594 

595 

596 

597 

598 

599 

600 
601 
602 

603 

604 

605 

606 

607 

608 
60.) 
610 
611 
612 

613 

614 

615 

616 

617 

618 

619 

620 
621 


Siah  Tal  mokhana. 
Turbooz,  F. 

Tuk  inarya. 

Turyak,  St. .  . 

Peearanga  . 

Tushmeczuj 

Toorunj 

Toorunj 

Toormus. 

Tumr  .... 

Tiunr  hinilec 

Tuntereeh  . 

'force  seeah 

Toree  gliia 

'force  tulkh  .  . 

Todree  suffed  . 

'fodree  soorkli,  F.  . 

Todri  soorkh,  St.  . 

'fodree  Zurd 

'foreeah,  F.  .  . 

Tor,  F . 

Toon,  F.  ... 

Thy  gul. 

Teen . 

Tent . 

Jamphul 

Jamun,  F.  .  .  . 

Jawarus  .... 

Jurjur  .... 

Jazur 

Jouz . 

Jouz  ool  suroo  . 

Jouz  ool  Ki  tali 

Jouz  ool  Kue  . 

Jouz  ool  Kue,  F.  . 

Jouz  boa  .  .  . 

Jouz  boa 

Jouz  roomee 

Jouz  masil  .  .  . 

Dhatora  suffed. 

Jouz  masil  us wud  . 

Jeeapota  .  . 

Chali  .... 

Chimoti  suffed,  St. 
Ciiaoolrnoogra  . 

Masha,  F\  . 

Hub  ool  Ban 

Hub  ool  Ban. 

Hub  ool  Khizra 

Hub  ool  Zulm  . 

Hub  ool  Sunineh  . 

Hub  ool  Ghar  .  . 

1  Iub  ool  Koolut 

Hub  ool  Ivoolkool . 

Hub  ool  mujjullub 

Hub  ool  neel  . 

Hirf . 

Hoormul  laborcc  . 

Iioormal  .  .  . 

Hussuk  .... 

Hussuk,  2n  l 

lloolbch 

llimaz  .  . 

Gul  llimaz,  St. 

Gul  llimaz,  St. 
Humus  abiuz  . 

Humus  ahmur  .  . 

Kasnee  .... 

Kasnee  siah 

Hintch  .... 

Kakshee,  St. 
Khoobanoe,  F.  . 

Hunzil,  F. 

Khoob-bazee 

Khurbooza,  F.  . 

Post  Khurbooza  . 

Khoobeh,  Khoob  Kulan 

Khirfee 

Khurdul  race  . 

Khurnoob  Sbamee 

Khurnoob  noobtee 

Khiroa  .... 

Khiroa,  F.  . 

Klius 

Synonyms.  Places  whence  Obtained.  Scientific  Names  &c 


1 

.  .  . 

:  :  . 

Bengal. 

Chaksoo 

*  •  • 

• 

• 

Deyrn  Dhoon  . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Choohara  .  1 

• 

• 

1  0 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Marwnr 

Kalce  force. 

• 

• 

•  •  • 

India  . 

•  •  • 

India  . 

Kurwec  force 

•  •  • 

♦ 

«  •  • 

•  •  • 

.  .  . 

•  .  • 

*  *  * 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 
Caubul,  India  . 

•  •  • 

p  m  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Caubul  .  .  . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Surat. 

•  •  • 

Bajra  .  .  . 

Tirehtizak 

•  •  • 

India  . 

India 

Gagur  .  .  . 

* 

•  •  • 

L’khroot  . 

m 

Himalayas  . 

•  «  • 

Hills  .  .  . 

Arabia  .  .  . 

Mucnphul  . 
Muenphul  .  . 

m 

• 

• 

*  *  * 

• 

• 

Spice  Islands  . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Surat  .  . 

Dhatoora  . 

• 

• 

India  .  . 

Kala  diiatoora 

• 

India  . 

t  •  • 

India 

•  •  • 

China  . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Surat  via  Dehli 

Hub  Zalam,  St. 

•  •  • 

•  •  » 

•  •  • 

<  *  i  t 

•  •  • 

Himalayas  Cult. 

*  *  • 

•  •  • 

Almora  .  . 

•  •  • 

Halim  . 

* 

• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  » 
Tspund,  F.  . 

♦ 

•  •  • 

(iokroo  Duklmnee 

Gokhroo 

» 

Methcc  .  . 

4*| 

Pulkee  .  .*  . 

• 

•  •  • 

Chuna  Kaboolcc 

l.al  Chuna . 

•  •  • 

India 

•  •  • 

Surat. 

Gehoon  .  . 

♦ 

• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Andorain  . 

• 

• 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

.  .  . 

•  *  * 

•  •  • 

•  *  * 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

•  *  * 

•  •  • 

Carobs  .  . 

•  •  • 

iTrunilec  . 
Arundec,  F.  . 

* 

•| 

•  •  • 

«  •  • 

India. 

Kahor  .  .  . 

• 

| 

•  .  i 

Inside  husk  of  Arccu. 

.  Cassia  acncalis. 

Citron  riml. 

White  lupin,  Lupinus  albus. 

Date,  Phoenix  dactyl  ifera 
Tamarind,  Tanmrindus  indica. 

.  Klius  parviflorum. 

.  Luffa  acutangula. 

I m tlii  pentandra. 

Cheiraiithus  cheiri. 

Chei  ran  thus. 

Mah’a. 

.  Cheiranthus. 

Sinapis. 

Cytisus  Cajun. 

Cedriela  Toona. 

.  Fig,  Ficus  Caries. 

Capparis  aphylla. 

Eugenia. 

.  1‘anic.um  spicatum. 

.  Moricandia  lira. 

Carrot,  DaUcns  Carota. 

.  Walnut,  Jugl&ns  regia. 

.  Cupressus  senipervirens. 

.  Solanum  sp. 

Posoqueria  dumctonim. 
Posotpieria. 

.  Nutmeg,  Myristica  moscliata. 

Wild' nutmeg,  Myristica  toinentosa. 
.  Zizyphus  sp. 

.  Datura  metcl. 

.  Substitute  for  Datura  fastuosa. 

.  Nagciu  Futranjiva. 

.  Thca  viridis. 

Cltoulmoogra  odofata. 

Substitute  for  Tliyme. 

.  Media  senipervirens. 

Pistncia  terebintbus. 

Kuclianrtnia  lati folia, 

Laurus  nobilis. 

.  Dolichos. 

Cnrdiospcrmum  Halicacabum. 

.  Khus. 

Iponuca  cterulea. 

Lepidium  sativum. 

Pegnnum  harmala. 

Corchorus  capsularis. 

Pedalium  murex. 

Tribulus  lanuginosus. 

Tvigonella  fieinigrrccum. 
llumex  umlulatus. 


Cicer  arietinum. 

Cicer  arietinum. 

Chicory,  Cicorium  intybus. 

'IViticum  liybcrnum  et  iF.stivum. 

Dried  apricots. 

Cncumis  Colocynthis. 

Malva  rotundifolia. 

Cncumis  mclo. 

Kind  of  melon. 

Sinapis  pusilla. 

Sinapis  nigra. 

Ceratonia  Siliqua. 

Cnssia. 

Kicinus  communis. 

I.actuca  sativa. 
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622 

G23 

624 

625 

626 
627 
623 


Kliush  Khush  abiuz  . 
Khush  Kliush  uswud  .  . 

Khunjuk,  St. 

Khutmee  .  .  .  .  . 

Khilaf  ...... 

Khundroos . 

Mukkee  soorkh. 


Post  .  .  . 

lluzara. 

Bed  mooslik  . 
Mukkee 


629 

630 

631 

632 

633 

634 

635 
G3G 
637 
633 

639 

640 

641 

642 

643 

644 

645 

646 

647 

648 

649 

650 


Gool-i-dar  checncc,  F 
Darim  .... 
Anak  Danah,  F.  . 
Darum  .... 
Danuj  abrooj  . 
Dukhun  .... 
Dardab. 

Dund  .... 
Doodnee 
Dhunuttur  . 

Dak  papra,  F.  . 

Dek . 

DoukoO  .... 
Unjidnn  .... 

Dookoo,  F. 

Dookoo,  F.  . 

Dindana  .  .  . 

Dundanah  .  .  . 

Zurt . 

Ha  snuna,  F. 


Amultas  .  . 

Naspal  . 


Jumnlgotta 


Unjidnn 


651  Ram  putrec 

652  llamputtrec,  St 


Places  whence  Obtained. 


Imlian  corn 


Peshawur  .  .  . 

Himalayas 

Himalayas. 

Surat. 


Cashmere. 

Cashmere. 

Delhi. 

Umritseer.  Peshawur. 

Fruit  found  along  with 
the  leaves. 

False  mace.  Picked  . 


653 

Kannee  . 

654 

Boodrachcl  . 

655 

Kuwaseen  . 

056 

Reez  .... 

657 

Zubecb  . 

658 

Zubeeb  ool  jibbul 

659 

Zuhr  mor  . 

660 

Zulu-,  another  kind. 

661 

Zuetoon  .  . 

662 

663 

Sal  .... 

664 

Saumach,  F 

665 

Sagoo  Daneh 

666 

Sang  .... 

667 

Sapistan 

668 

Sudab 

669 

Tookhm-i-sudab, 

F. 

670 

Tookhm-i-sudab,  ] 

671 

Surshuf  . 

672 

Sin-son  .  .  . 

673 

Surwari  .  .  . 

674 

Sufurjul  .  . 

675 

Bill  Dana. 

676 

Saluk 

677 

Sumalc  . 

678 

Sumak  . 

679 

Soomak,  2nd 

680 

Semsin  Sal'aed  . 

681 

Semsin  . 

682 

Sumundur  phul 

683 

Sumundur  phul 

684 

Sumundur  sokh 

685 

Sun  .... 

686 

Snuee-ke-beej. 

6S7 

Sima. 

688 

Sinjud 

689 

Soomrakli  .  . 

690 

Soolfa 

691 

Suns  rooee  . 

692 

Si  nghara 

693 

Sonf  .... 

694 

Southee,  F.  . 

695 

Sham  Soondrec,  1- 

. 

696 

Suhunjna  ke  beej 

697 

Sob . 

698 

Secsaliyoon  .  . 

699 

Semb,  F.  .  . 

700 

Send,  F.  .  .  . 

701 

Shakhun 

702 

1  Shakhun 

703 

]  Slianeb  dushtee 

Jerct 


Given 


Snuwnk 


for 


stavesacre. 


Bell  daua  . 

Chookundur 
Kungnee  . 
Toong  .  . 

Til  .  \  *. 
Til  .  .  . 


Bengal 


India.  Teak 


Calcutta. 

llansi. 


Caubul. 

Kabool. 

Bengal. 

Quince  . 


liihs  .  . 

.  .  Saharunpore. 

Khadir. 


Razceanuj 


T'rhur  . 
Tor  . 


Cashmere  . 

Dehli  ’ .  . 

•  • 

Saharunpore. 

*  • 

»  • 

India 


Scientific  Names,  & c. 


Pupaver  soinniferum. 


Althaui  rosea. 

Salix  ADgyptiaca. 

Zca  Mays. 

Cassia  fistula. 
Cinnamomum  aromaticuin. 
Punica  granatum. 

Punica  granatum. 

Punicum  miliaceutu. 

Croton  Tiglium. 
Euphorbia  lurta. 

Clitoria  ternatea. 

Batea  frondosa. 

Zizyphus. 

Ferula,  sp. 


Composite. 

Sorghum  vulgarc. 

Bcrthollelia  V 

Myristica. 

Often  in  a  whole  basket  only 
broken  mace. 

Umbel  lifera?. 

Eleocarpus  Ganitrus. 
iEschynomene  Sesban. 

Raisins. 

Delphinium  Staphisagria. 
Legumiuosa;. 

Olea  zytoon. 

Tectona  grandis. 

Sliorea  rohiista. 

Panicum. 


Cordia  Myxa. 
Ruta  graveolens. 


Sinapis  dichotoma. 

( 'elosin  argenteu. 

Pyrus  cydohia. 

Betc  vulgaris. 

Panicum  itulieum. 

Rhus. 

RIius  coriaria. 

Sesamum  orientale. 

Bavringtonia  acutaugulu. 


Hibiscus  cannabinus. 


Flcagnus  sinjid. 
Composite. 
Umbellifercc. 
Portulacea. 

Trapa  hispinosa. 
Pimpinella  anisum. 


1  lyperanthera  moringa. 
Malus  communis. 
Umbellifene. 
Leguminosae. 
Cucurbitaccsc. 

Cytisus  bicolor. 

Cytisus  lajau. 

Sida  indica. 
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No. 

— 

Synonyms. 

Places  whence  Obtained. 

704 

Shahturcli,  St. 

p  »  » 

•  -  •  «  • 

705 

Shnir,  K . 

•  •  • 

706 

Shah  husfur  .... 

liihan . 

•  •  • 

707 

Shubit . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

708 

Sliubbo  link  .... 

Urloo . 

India . 

700 

Slmrbuttee . 

•  •  • 

*  '  *  ‘ 

710 

Shureefa . 

•  •  • 

•  • 

711 

Shookakae. 

4  ♦  * 

*  *  *  * 

712 

Shulgum . 

•  '  •  . 

Turnip . 

713 

Shuogund  . 

,  , 

llimalay.is. 

714 

Shouneez  . 

Kalonjee  .... 

. 

715 

Zuur  Satur,  St. 

•  ♦  • 

716 

Sunobur  . 

Chilgoza  and  St.  .  . 

Himalayas.-  . •  . 

717 

Sundul soorkh  .... 

Ruckut chundun  . 

718 

Adus . 

•  •  • 

Mussoorce 

719 

Anab . 

•  •  • 

Cashmere  .... 

720 

Anab  ool  salib  .... 

•  •  * 

•  •  • 

721 

Aod  suleeb,  F . 

•  •  • 

Pcshawur  from  Iran. 

722 

Tookhm  Ghafis. 

723 

Gool  Ghafis  .... 

•  •  • 

Agrimony  .... 

724 

F  aghereh . 

•  •  • 

Himalayas. 

725 

Fuji . 

•  •  • 

India . 

726 

Furunj  mooshk. 

727 

Furunj  mooshk.  2nd  sort. 

728 

Furunj  mooshk,  3rd  sort. 

729 

Fistuk . 

Pista  .  •  . '  . 

Cotibul. 

730 

Gool  Pista,  F . 

Umritseer. 

731 

Fiturasaliyoon,  F.  .  .  . 

•  .  • 

732 

Fiturasaliyoon  .... 

Another  kind. 

733 

Filfil  abiuz . 

•  •  • 

AVh  itc  pepper  .  .  . 

734 

Filfil  uswud  .... 

•  •  • 

Black  pepper  . 

735 

Fooful . 

•  •  • 

Bengal  betle  nut  . 

736 

Foful  Dukhunee,  F.  . 

Chiknee  soopiaree 

•  •  • 

737 

Fofil  Duknee,  or  1 1  indee,  St. 

.  * 

738 

Kakleh  saghar  .... 

Chotee  elachee  .  . 

Malabar  cardamoms  . 

739 

Kakleh  Kubar  .... 

•  •  * 

Bengal  cardamoms  . 

740 

Kissah . 

Kukrce  .... 

•  •  • 

741 

Kussud . 

Kheera .  .  .  . 

Cucumber  .... 

742 

Kheera  Kherah,  F. 

* 

743 

Tukhm  Badrnnj,  St.  . 

•  •  • 

•  •  >  1 

744 

Kirdmana. 

745 

Kirdmana,  2nd 

.  .  .  • 

Surat. 

746 

Kirascea . 

Cherry  . 

74/ 

Kira  ....... 

Kuddoo  tulkh. 

748 

Kira,  2nd,  F . 

Kuddoo  nieetlia. 

749 

Kootun . 

Bunola . 

Cotton  .  .  . 

750 

Kootun  Baghceche  .  . 

•  •  • 

New  Orleans  cotton  . 

751 

Kumbela . 

•  •  • 

752 

Kajoophul. 

• 

753 

Kakunj. 

. 

754 

Kakunj  peshanree. 

/  -)•) 

Kakunj,  F. 

756 

Ka  Peru,  St . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

757 

Knlee  zeeree  .... 

•  •  *  •  * 

Himalayas  .... 

758 

Kana  bij,  St. 

• 

759 

Kubab  chcencc 

•  •  • 

760 

lv  titan . 

Ulsee  .  .  .  -  . 

761 

Kutae  buzoorg 

•  •  » 

762 

Kutuclee,  F . 

•  •  • 

7(53 

Kuthi  Ivhoord  .... 

Kuthuclec  .... 

764 

Kutora. 

765 

Kuthul . 

•  •  • 

766 

Kuchera,  F . 

•  •  '  • 

767 

Korras . 

Peeazee  .... 

768 

Kurufs . 

•  •  • 

Room  .  •  .  .  . 

769 

Kirmulee . 

•  •  • 

Dehli. 

770 

Kirvia  . . 

•  •  • 

Subs,  for  ('arum  rnrui 

771 

Karela . 

•  •  • 

India . 

772 

Kurheey. 

. 

773 

lvuzeereh . 

Dhunya  .... 

India . 

774 

Kuchorie. 

775 

Kussoundhee,  F.  . 

• 

776 

Kistch . 

.  . 

777 

Kisht  bur  Kisht 

Mtien  phnllec  . 

’  ... 

778 

Kusoos . 

Cghas  bel  ke  bcej 

Caubul  .  .  .  . 

779 

Kushoos,  St . 

.  .  . 

780 

Kulhuttee,  St. 

781 

Kulhuttee,  St . 

«  •  « 

“White  kind. 

782 

Kumazrioos. 

783 

Kumangla. 

-  • 

•  • 

784 

Kumoon . 

Zoera  secah  .  .  . 

Ivunawur  .... 

785 

Kumoon  suffed  .  .  . 

Cumin . 

786 

Kunkoth . 

Lungett  .  .  . 

Dehli  .  i  t 

787 

ICunkol  mirch  .... 

.  •. 

Dukhun. 

[Colon iks  and 


Scientific  Names,  &c. 


Barley. 

Ocymum  pilosum. 

Auethum  sown. 

Bigmmia  indica. 

Ory  ilium  ? 

Custard  apple,  Anona  squamosa. 

Brassia  rapa. 

Nigella  indica. 

Pinus  (Neoza)  Gernrdiana. 
Ardcnanthora  pavonina. 

Krvum  hirsutuni. 

Zizyphirs. 

Solanum  nigrum. 


Composite. 

Xanthoxylon. 

Uadisli,  Kaphames  sativus. 


Prangos  pabularia. 

Piper  nigrum. 

Piper  nigrum. 

Areca  Catechu. 

Areca. 

Eiettaria  cardamomum. 
Alpinia? 

Cucumis  utilitissimus. 
Cucumis  sativus. 

Cucumis. 


Pruus  Cerasus. 


Crossypium  indicum. 

( lossy  pium  bapbadense. 
Bottlera  tinctoria. 


Solanum.  • 

Serratula  tint  helm  intica. 

Piper  Cubcha. 

J. inum  usitatissimum. 
Solanum  indicum. 
Solanum. 

Solanum  Jacquiilii. 

Artocarpus  integri folia. 
Cucumis? 

A  Ilium  porrum. 

Apium  graveolens. 


Cueurbitacca. 

Coriandrum  sativum. 

Cassia  sophora, 
Apnil?  . 

Helicteros  scabra. 
Cuscuta. 

Cuscuta. 


Canim  nigrum. 
Cuminum  Cyminum. 
Ximenia  ;ogyptiac:a. 


Dependencies.' 
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78S 

Kunkol  mirch  .... 

Dukhun. 

783 

Kunowchch  .... 

Kiaancli  .... 

India . 

730 

Koonchee . 

India. 

731 

Koonchec. 

7*31 

Kunothn  'i . 

Bengal  . 

7*33 

Kunotha?  suffed  . 

Bengal  . 

734 

Koonchee. 

795 

Kungnee . 

796 

Koda,  F . 

•  •  • 

Saharunponc  . 

797 

Kawul  gut  la,  F. 

798 

Khush  Khush  .... 

799 

Kirnec,  F . 

800 

Kuhodia  metha. 

801 

Kuhodia  metlicc  . 

Kucl  ka  kullee. 

802 

Kueth . 

India . 

803 

Kunsonla . 

Patna. 

804 

Kinro,  St. 

805 

Kinro,  St. 

806 

Gowmadur,  St. 

807 

Hubool  triuneh. 

808 

Guj  peepid . 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

809 

Gul  mishkun  .... 

. 

... 

810 

Gundunah,  F . 

. 

... 

811 

Goondar  phul,  St. 

812 

Gehoonle. 

813 

Ghoonclicc  suffed  . 

... 

•  •  * 

814 

Ghoncbee  seul. 

815 

Lajwuntee . 

.  .  . 

India . 

816 

I.issan  ool  iluml  .  . 

Bartung. 

817 

Lissan  ool  Asateer. 

818 

I.owz . 

Badum  1  shercen  . 

Caubul  . 

819 

I  .mvz . 

Badam  1  tulkh 

Caubul  . 

Mai  kungnee  .... 

.  .  . 

. 

821 

Mahlib,  St.  Scindee  . 

Gowla  in  Bombay,  St. 

822 

Mahmoodah,  St. 

823 

Mahee  zuhuruj 

... 

•  ♦  • 

824 

Muttur  mushung,  F. 

825 

Murslialiy . 

• 

.  .  . 

826 

Mirch  soolili  .... 

•  •  • 

•  •  . 

827 

Moomiyae,  St. 

828 

Mukoh,  F . 

•  •  • 

. 

829 

Mukur  ztillec. 

830 

Mukharch . 

■  •  « 

•  •  • 

831 

Mundwa . 

... 

■  •  . 

832 

Mot  ha . 

... 

Saharunpore  . 

833 

Moong . 

•  •  . 

Saliarunpore  » 

834 

Wood. 

835 

Nargeel . 

•  . 

836 

Nag  kestir . 

Narmooshk 

837 

Nag  kesur,  St . 

• 

838 

Xarungft. 

839 

Isankwah . 

Ujwain . 

810 

Wapoombn,  St. 

. 

841 

Nermullee . 

•  •  • 

842 

Noog . 

Kala  til  and  Kamtil  . 

Abyssinia  .... 

843 

Ncemb . 

•  • 

844 

Ward . 

Goolab . 

845 

Wunga  Tukhm.  St. 

. 

846 

Wusari  .Meuli,  St 

847 

1  luliin,  F . 

. 

848 

lloolhool . 

. 

849 

llulyoon . 

. 

850 

Hulyoon  Tookhm. 

Scientific  Nantes,  S.  c. 


Carpopogon  pruriens. 


Ueguminosse. 

Leguminosae. 

Panicum  nriliaccum. 
Pnspalum  serotialalum. 
Neiubium  speciobum. 
l’oppyhcad. 

Mimusops  Klengi. 


Feronia  elephantuin. 


Pothas. 

Ptcrospermum. 

Antherieum. 


Abrus  preentorius. 
Mimosa. 


Amygdalus  communis. 

Amygdalus  communis  var.  amara. 
Celastrus  nutans. 


Cocculus  indicus. 
]poma>a. 

Capsicum  frutcscens. 

Solanum  indicum  ? 

Ftiryale  fcrox. 
Eleusiue. 

Phaseolus. 

Phascolus. 

Cocos  nucifcra. 
Mesua  ferrca. 

Cassia  buds. 

Ligusticum  ujwain. 
Carey  a  arborea. 
Strychims  potatorum. 
Guizotia  oliefera. 

AI  e  1  i n  Aziidiraciita. 
Kosa  Damascena. 
Cucurbitaceae. 

Lepidium. 

Cleome  pentaphylla. 
Asparagus  officinalis. 


Gat.i.s. 


851 

852 

Buz-ghvmj . 

Khimsuh . 

.  .  . 

.  .  . 

Pistachia  galls. 

Pistachia. 

853 

Malice. 

854 

Sakun,  St . . 

. 

.  .  . 

1  amarisk. 

855 

Malice  Khoord. 

Tamarisk. 

856 

Sumrut  ool  toorffi  . 

Buree  niuce  .  .  • 

.  .  • 

857 

Mue. 

Poorub. 

Ivalsee . 

858 

859 

860 
861 

Sumur  Kokla  .... 
Shukur  leogbal 

Ufus  nijjer  phul 

Kakrn  singee  .... 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Asclepias  giganten. 

Quercus. 

Ivlins. 

862 

Kakra  singhce. 



_ 
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— 

Synonyms, 
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S63 

Ooshuk  (ammoniacum) 

Kandurooskh  . 

Caubul  .  .  . 

Dorema  ammoniacum. 

864 

Unzeroot 

Sarcocolln  . 

, 

Surat  Hills 

Pemea  Sarcocolln. 

865 

Bar-zud  birccja 

Galbanum  . 

. 

Surat  Hills 

Bubon  Gulbanum. 

866 

Puddiim  ke  gond  . 

«  •  • 

S.  B.G.  Hills  . 

Pruuus  puddum. 

867 

Puchdhara  gond  . 

,  ,  , 

s.  B.  <;.  .  . 

Euphorbia  antequorum. 

86S 

Toorunjbeen 

Persian  manna 

, 

Caubul . 

Alhaji  Mauroruin. 

Cedrela  Toona. 

86) 

Toon  ke  gond  . 

,  ,  , 

India  . 

870 

llnzeez  lilukke 

A  kind  of  benzoin 

Surat  . 

871 

Jawnsheer  . 

Opoponnx  . 

Arabia  , 

Pastinaca  Opoponax, 

872 

.1  ingun  ke  gond 

lvnnnee  gond  . 
Dragon’s  blood  . 

Colophony  .  . 

Resin  .... 

Khera  Pass 

Icica  resinifera. 

873 

874 

875 

Hum  ool  Akhwnin 

Rateennuj  .  .  . 

Zooft  .... 

Surat.  Arabia 

Surat. 

Room, 

Dractutm  Dnico.  Calamus  Rotang. 
Pterocarpus  Draco. 

876 

Saleh  ke  gond  . 

Koondur  . 

lvhera  . 

. 

* 

lloswellia  serrata. 

877 

878 

Sukmoonya  . 
Sukmoonya,  2nd  . 

Scaimnony 

Surat  . 

Surat. 

• 

• 

Convolvulus  Scammonia. 

879 

880 
881 

Sukbccnuj  .  .  . 

Soondroos  . 
Soondroos,  2nd 

Sngapenum  .  . 

Copal  .... 

Arabia  . 
Marwar. 

Africa. 

• 

• 

Ferula  persica. 

882 

Soluinjne  ke  gond  . 

•  •  • 

India  . 

1 1 ypernnt bora  Moringa, 

8S3 

Siriss  ke  gond  . 

* 

India 

• 

Mimosa  Serissa. 

884 

Sem  ke  gond 

Gota  gond  .  .  . 

Deyra  and  Raipore 

Bauhinia  gummifera. 

835 

8S6 

887 

Scmbul  ke  gond 
Elwa  .... 
Ungoor  ke  gond 

Mochrus  .  .  . 

• 

India  .  . 

•  •  • 

• 

• 

Bomlmx  heptaphylla. 

A  Ion  porfoliata. 

N'itis  vinifera. 

888 

Sumuglj  Arab  a 

... 

Arabia  . 

Acacia  vein. 

889 

l'lk-ool-buttum 

Chio  turpentine  . 

Surat  . 

l’istacia  Tcrebinthus  t’mrltsecr. 

890 

Firfiyom  .  .  . 

Euphorbium  . 

Arabia  .  .  . 

Euphorbia. 

891 

Karch  .... 

Ral . 

Kherce 

Shorea  robustn. 

892 

Kirasia  .... 

Cherrygum  .  . 

Gond  .... 

Surat 

Prunus  Cerasus. 

893 

Kuteera  .... 

Khera  Pass 

Bombax  gessypinuro. 

894 

895 

896 

Ivoondur  olibannm 
Koondur  olibanum,  2nd 
Kunnee  gond. 

Loban  .... 

Surat  , 

Poonub. 

Cucblospermum. 

897 

Kumurkus  .  .  . 

Dhak  ke  gond 

. 

India  .  .  . 

Bntea  frondosa. 

898 

Koondroo  . 

Saleh  ke  gond 

Almora 

Boswellia  serrata. 

899 

900 

Klmer  ke  gond 
Googlee  .... 

•  •  • 

Deyra  .  .  . 

Hills. 

Acacia  ( 'ateebu. 

901 

Ladun  .... 

Labdannm  . 

Surat  . 

Cistus  ladanifcrus. 

902 

Look  .... 

Gum  lac  .  .  . 

Deyra,  &c. 

Coccus  lacca. 

903 

Moor  (bol)  .  . 

Myrrh  .... 
Kegond  .  .  . 

Surat  . 

Balsamodandra. 

901 

Zurdaloo  . 

S.  B.  G.  Hills  . 

Prunus  chooloo. 

905 

906 

907 

Mustagee 

Mookul  .... 
Mookul,  2nd.  . 

Mastick 

Googul  Bdellium  . 
Googul,  2nd.  . 

Caubul  .  .  . 

Hills. 

l’istacia  lentiscus. 

Amyris  agollechc. 

908 

909 

Naguoree  gond. 
Nishasteh  .  . 

• 

N agora . 
Mirzapore. 

* 

* 

Alalle  arclica. 

1 


3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
lf> 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 


Mineral  Kingdom. 


Abar  .  . 

Tllrcc  .  . 

I  'lrec.  2nd.  . 
tJbknr  .  . 

XJswud  . 
Lswud,  2nd. 
list wud  sailed 
Ajur  .  .  . 


jSeesa  ke  rnkh.  1 
.  n  Scesa  jullahoon  .  > 

l  (burnt  lead.)  J 
.  Yellow  tertiary  . 

.  Shora  . 

.  Soormee  .... 

.  Soonna  . 

Soorma  sufled  . 

.  Purance  aent  ke  khora 


India  . 

.T  uepore 
Surat 
India 
Kurpaul 
Caubul . 
Caubul  . 
I  ndia  . 


Isfidaj  .  . 

Isfidaj,  2nd  . 

Krrnanee 
BnfOOd  . 
Bolchrar  . 
Birunj 
Birorj 
Bilor  . 

Bilor,  2nd  . 
Borruk  . 
Bhurut  . 

Pa  .  .  . 


Suffeda . 

I  SulFeila  kasli.  kuncc.  I 


l —  kas 


kurce.  v. 


Peetul . 


Boorel 


yermanee 


Furruka  bad  . 
Surat. 

Surat  .  .  .  . 

India  . 

Surat  . 

Tndia  .  .  .  . 

Tanktoda  . 
Dehlee  .  .  .  . 

Pegu  . 

Arabia  .  .  .  . 

Surat  .  .  .  . 

Dukhun  .  . 


Padzuhr . 


.  Zuhr.  mohra 


.  Calcutta 


Oxide  of  lead. 

.  Limestone. 

.  Limestone. 

.  Nitrate  of  potash. 

.  Sulplmret  of  lead. 

.  Sulplmret  of  antimony. 

.  Calcareous  spar. 

.  Old  bricks  impregnated  with  sa¬ 
line  matter. 

.  AVliite  lead. 


Serpentine  opal. 

( Junpowder. 

Opal,  striped. 

Brass. 

Selenite. 

Quartz  crystal. 

Calcareous  spar. 

Green  carbonate  of  lime. 

Fibrous  alum  with  green  sulphate 
of  iron. 

Serpentine,  v.  Herbert’s  acct. 
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No. 


oo 

23 

24 

25 
2G 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 
31 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 
61 
62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 
To 


74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 
SI 
82 
S3 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 


Pndzuhr  suffcd , 
Padzuhr seeah  . 
Patoonia 
Patoonin,  2nd.  . 
Pisla  .  .  .  . 

Paluta  . 
Pulewa  . 

Pindol  .  .  . 

Pokhraj  . 
Peoreo  . 


Toormulee  zurd 
Tourmulee,  2nd. 
Toormulee,  3rd. 
Tourmulee  subz 
Tourmulee  stiffed 
Tourmulee  suffed 
Tourmulee  seetdt 
Tilliur  puthur  . 
Tincal  . 

T’incal,  2nd. 

Tobal 
Tootya  . 

Tootya  haroonee 
Tootya  subz 
Tippus  .  .  . 

Juokhar  . 

Choonee  pi.  choon 
llijr  (stone) 
Hijr-urmunee  . 

I  lijr-ool-hudecd 
I  lijr-ool-lmdeed,  2nd 

Hijr-ool-sitar  . 
Ilijr-oolsitar,  2nd 
Ilijr-ool-simak  . 
Hijr-ool-simak  . 
Hijr-ool-simak  . 
Hijr-ool-ajaib  . 

I  I  ijr-ool -Kesa  . 
Nijr-ool-kliuttoo 
Ilijrool-mahuk 
Hijr-ool-murium 


Ilijr-ool 
Ilijr-ool 
1 1  ijr-ool- 
1 1  ijr-ool- 
1 1  ijr-ool 
1 1  ijr-ool 
Ilijr-ool 
1 1  ij  r-ool- 
ilijr-ool 
Hijr-ool- 


murium,  2nd 
muknatees 
inoosa  . 

•nieena 
-meena,  2nd. 
•nan 
•yusheb 
yusheb  abiuz 
^  usheb  uklizur 
Yahodee  . 


Hudeed  . 

I  Indeed  ispat 
Kliaruk  . 


Khirumjee  . 
Dardoor . 
Doodhya 
Duchnuj 
Dhoonuela  . 
Dhcdhce 
Rutwad  . 
Kuskupoor  . 
Kisas  abiuz 
Risas  tiSNvud 
lloosukhtuj 
Kowlce  . 


Synon  v  ms. 


Suffed 


ztihr.  mohra 


Scab  zuhr.  mohra 


Sohaga  .... 
Sohaga  tcllia  (oily) 
Muel  tarn  bale  .  . 

Neela  tbothia  . 

Goozurateo 


No  name 


Sung  sitara 


Oonabec  . 
Rirmizee  . 


Kusoutee  . 


Choombuk 
'L-ilia  koorund  .  . 

Ranch  .... 

Chukmnk  .  .  . 

Sung  eeshum  . 
Sung  eeshum  suffed 
Sung  eeshum  subz 
Sungyahoodans  . 

Kheree  lolta  . 
Ispat  .... 


Dana  ftrung 


Ranga  .  .  .  . 

Seesa  . 

Tamba  julla  hooa 


Places  whence  Obtained. 


Surat 

Benares 

Kliimas 

Surat  . 

Kangra 

.luepore 

.1  ttopore 

Chilkhana 

Stirat 

llatrass 

Surat, 

Surat. 

Pegu. 

Pegu. 

Pegu. 

Surat. 

Pegu. 

Kassypore  . 
N  oodurpore 
Noodurpore 
India 
Marwnr 
Arabia. 
Guzcrat. 
Surat  . 
Dehlcc  . 
Surat  . 
Surat  . 
Arabia  . 
Caubtil  . 
Hills  . 
Surat  . 
Surat 
Dehlcc.  B. 
Dukhun 
Dukhun 
Mecca  . 
Surat  . 
Dehlcc,  B. 
Surat 
Dukhun 
Dehlee,  B. 


Caubul  . 
Dehlcc  (Gwal 
Hurdwar. 
Surat  . 
Surat. 

Surat  . 
Caubul . 
Caubul . 
Caubul  . 
Arabia  . 

Dukhun 
Surat  . 

Surat 

Hills  . 


Surat 
Surat 
Surat 
Surat 
Surat 
Duklmn 
Poorub 
Hills 
Surat 
Dehlee  , 


r) 


Poorub 


89 
DO 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

90 

97 

98 


Kooee  .  .  . 

Zubur  jud  . 

Zijaj  .... 
Zumeekh  suffed 
Zurneekh  soorkh 

Zurncckh  zurd 
Zurneekh  tubkee 
Zumurood  . 
Zumurood  toddee 
Zinjar  .  . 


Ransce 

Ranch  . 

Munsul 

TTuvtal  . 
Yellow  . 

Zungar . 


India  . 
Surat  . 
India 
Poorub . 
Duklmn 

Duklmn 
Dukhun 
Patna  . 
Herat  . 
Agra 


Scientific  Names,  &c. 


Idthomarge. 

Dark  green  serpentine. 
Heliotrope. 

Serpentine. 

Green  felspar. 

Bloodstone. 

Clay  slate. 

"White  clay. 

Opal  beryl? 

Light  clay  coloured  by  vegetable 
matter. 


Hornblende  quartz. 
Borax. 

Borax. 

Dross  of  copper. 
Sulphate  of  copper. 


Carbonate  of  potash. 

Spindle  ruby. 

Graphite. 

Bed  jasper. 

Iron  ore. 

Iron  ore. 

Iron  ore. 

Avanturinc? 

Granite  porphyritic. 

Porphyry. 

Porphyritic  jasper. 

Milky  quartz. 

Serpentine. 

Limestone  (Jessehnero  limestone). 
Touchstone  (flinty  slate). 

Tertiary  limestone  v.  Yoyscy,  used 
in  tomb  of  Secundra. 

Coarse  grained  quartz. 

Loadstone. 

G  lass. 

Quartz,  subslit,  for  flints. 

White  compact  quartz. 

"White  compact  quartz. 

Clmlcedotiic  quartz. 

Lapis  judaicus ;  fossil  spine  of  an 
echinus. 

Iron  of  superior  quality. 

Steel. 

Crystals  of  calcareous  spar.  Chal¬ 
cedony  also  given. 

Quartz  pebble. 

Clay  slate. 

"White  agate. 

Malachite ;  acetate  of  copper. 
Topaz  ?  smoky  quartz. 

Touchstone. 

Red  jasper ',  red  clay-stone. 
Submuriate  of  mercury. 

T  .cad. 

Impure  oxide  of  copper. 

A  compound  made  with  liuldce, 
Soap,  &c.,  used  in  making  the 
tikka. 

Bell  metal. 

Impure  emerald. 

Glass. 

Selenite. 

Red  orpiment ;  red  sulphuret  of 
arsenic. 

Yellow  orpiment. 

Yellow  realgar. 

Emerald. 

Emerald,  or  cat's  eye  ? 

Ycrdigrise. 
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[Colonies  and 


No. 

— 

Synonyms. 

Places  whence  Obtained. 

99 

Zuniufr  .  •  •  •  • 

Sar . 

Shungruf  .... 

Poorub  . 

100 

Foulad  kooshteh  . 

India . 

101 

Shijree . 

•  *  • 

Surat  . 

102 

Surunj . 

Sundoor  .... 

Calcutta  .... 

103 

Sulajeet . 

* 

Hills . 

104 

Sulajeet,  2nd  . 

•  •  • 

Hills . 

103 

Dar  shikna  .... 

Soolcmanee 

Surat. 

106 

Sooleninnee .... 

Surat  . 

107 

Sung-par  .... 

•  •  • 

Caubul,  Mushapoor  . 

10S 

Sc . 

... 

Surat  . 

109 

Sung  saffec  .... 

... 

Dehlee . 

110 

Sungjurahut  .  .  . 

Suffed  soorma  . 

Dehlee . 

111 

Sung  jurahut,  2nd  . 

Sung  misree 

•  •  • 

Hills . 

112 

•  it 

Caubul . 

113 

Sung  .Misree,  2nd  . 

•  •  • 

Surat  . 

114 

Kunailah  .... 

.  .  . 

Surat  . 

115 

Set  khurree 

•  •  • 

Hills . 

116 

Sliudnuj  udsec  .  . 

• 

Arabia . 

117 

Shub  yemanee  abiuz  . 

Phitkhurru  suffed 

Poorub  ..... 

118 

Shub  yemanee  ahmur 

Phitkburru  soorukh  . 

Pesbawur  .... 

119 

Shul>  yemanee  ukhzur 

Phitkhurru  subz  . 

Rew-oree  .... 

120 

Shibbeh  . 

Just . 

Arabia,  Poorub  . 

121 

Shibbeh  mohrik 

Justjulle  booa 

India  ..... 

122 

Shurbuttee  .... 

.  .  . 

Caubul . 

123 

Sumb  ool  far  abiuz  . 

Sirnbul  khar  suffed  . 

Caubul . 

124 

Shumb  ool  uhtnur  . 

Simbul  khar  soorukli 

Caubul  . 

125 

Shumb  ool  usfur  . 

Sirnbul  khar  zurd 

Caubul . 

126 

Sabou  . 

Lahore  . 

127 

Tabasheer  .... 

Bans  lochun  . 

India,  Poorub  .  .  . 

128 

Tulk  abiuz  .... 

tlbruk  suti'ed  .  .  . 

Dukhun  .... 

1 29 

Talk  kooshteh  . 

Ubruk  mara  hova 

... 

130 

Tulk  uswud 

... 

Sermona  .... 

131 

Teen  uhmur 

Geero . 

Gwalior  .... 

132 

Teen  ukhzur 

Gil  subz  subz  muftee. 

Dehlee . 

133 

Teen  armenee  . 

Gil  urmunee  . 

Arabia . 

134 

Teen  Daghistanee 

.  .  . 

Surat . 

135 

Teen  Gunjunee. 

Mooltanee  niuttoo 

Lahore . 

136 

Teen  Kibrusec  . 

.  .  . 

Surat  . 

137 

Teen  mtikhtoom  . 

•  •  * 

Caubul . 

138 

Teen  usfur  .... 

Zurd  muttee  . 

Mooltan  .... 

133 

Ajooba  . 

.  .  . 

Dukhun  .... 

140 

A keek  . 

.  . 

Surat  ..... 

141 

Akeek,  2nd  .... 

•.  »  • 

Surat  . 

142 

Choree . 

•  •  • 

Surat . 

143 

144 

145 

Ghorce,  2nd 

Choree,  3rd. 

Ghoree,  4th. 

Firosuj . 

Firosuj,  2nd. 

•  •  4 

«  •  • 

146 

147 

* 

•  •  • 

Bokhara  .... 

148 

Kufr  ool  yahood  . 

• 

... 

Surat . 

149 

150 

Kullee  abiuz  . 

Knllec  ahmur,  2nd. 

* 

Sujjee  muttee  .  .  . 

Batandur  N.  of  Saha- 
runporc. 

151 

Kullee  uswud  . 

•  •  • 

152 

Kashuree  .... 

.  .  . 

lvangra  .  .  .  . 

153 

Kasliuree,  2nd  . 

*•  •  • 

Surat  . 

154 

Kibreet  cha  chia  . 

•  •  • 

155 

Kibreet  cha  chi,  2nd  . 

•  •  • 

156 

Kibreet  mooslee  . 

... 

157 

Kibreet  nirmula  . 

Dukhun. 

158 

Kibreet  aonla  sar  . 

Gundhuk  . 

Dukhun  .  .  .  . 

159 

Kibreet  seeali  . 

lx  alee  gundhuk. 

160 

Kittee . 

... 

Bullumgur 

161 

Kurketuk  . 

.  . 

162 

Knsees . 

... 

Dehlee . 

163 

Kusees,  2nd 

... 

164 

Knsees,  3rd  .  . 

. 

165 

Killus . 

Choona  . 

Hills,  India 

166 

Kulwaputbur  . 

... 

Caubul. 

167 

Kuthuela  .  .  .  . 

. 

Surat  .... 

168 

Koorund  . 

... 

Benares 

169 

Khurya  muttee 

... 

Poorub 

170 

Gawa . 

... 

Cashmere  . 

171 

Gopee  chun  dun 

... 

Hurd  war  ... 

172 

Gomueduk  . 

Surat  .... 

173 

Gao  dunta  . 

174 

Lajwurd  .  .  . 

Ivhi  m  as 

175 

Lai  suti'ed  . 

•  •  • 

Surat  .... 

Scientific  Names,  &e. 


Cinnabar. 

Oxide  of  iron. 

Chalcedonic  pebble. 

Red  lead  ;  minium. 

Bitumen;  impure,  burns  with 
slight  flame. 

Coal. 

Onyx. 

Fibrous  alum. 

.Jet. 

Pot-stone;  taleaceous  schist? 
Calcareous  spar. 

Alum. 

Egyptian  stone? 

Egyptian  stone? 

Smoky  quartz. 

Taleaceous  schist? 

Carbonate  of  lime,  coloured  by 
carbonate  of  iron,  with  a  nucleus 
of  calcareous  crystals. 

White  alum. 

Bed  alum. 

Greenish  alum. 

Zinc. 

Oxide  of  zinc. 

White  chalcedony. 

White  oxide  of  arsenic. 

Red  sulphuret  of  arsenic. 

Yellow  sulphuret  of  arsenic. 
Lahore  soap. 

Tabasheer. 

White  mica. 

Burnt  mica. 

Black  mica. 

Red  clay,  or  clay  slate. 

Green  earth. 

Armenian  hole?  lithomarge. 
Yellow  clay  ;  lithomarge. 

Whitish  clay. 

Cyprus  earth;  S.  Q.  2,  2,  litlio- 
marge,  w  ith  muriate  of  soda. 
Red  clay  slate. 

Yellow  clay  slate. 

Variegated  limestone,  w  ith  organic 
remains. 

Cornelian. 

Common  agate. 

White  cornelian. 

Agate. 


Turquoise. 

Asphalt um  ;  Jew’s  pitch. 
Carbonate  of  soda. 


Impure 

Fine-grained  slate ;  argillaceous 
carbonate  of  lime. 

Chalcedony. 

Sulphur. 

Sulphur. 

Sulphur,  roll. 

A  compound. 

Iron  ore. 

Sapphire. 

Green  vitriol. 

Sulphate  of  iron. 

Sulphate  of  iron. 

Lime. 

Amethyst;  amethystine  quartz. 
Corundum. 

White  soapy  clay. 

Compact  quartz. 

White  clay. 

Milky  quartz. 

Serpentine?  greenstone. 

Lapis  lazuli. 

Topaz. 
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No. 

Synonyms. 

Places  whence  Obtained. 

Scientific  Names,  S:c. 

1  76 

Lai  goolabee 

Surat  . 

Corundum. 

177 

Losinghan  . 

* 

Caubul  . 

Iron  ore. 

178 

179 

180 

Luchsunya  . 

Luela  .... 
Luelee  .... 

. 

Surat . 

Milky  quartz. 

•  •  • 

• 

Coarse  garnets. 

Felspar. 

181 

Mar  mohuret  . 

Surat. 

182 

Manuk  munowur  . 

•  •  • 

Surat . 

Felspar,  red? 

183 

Manuk  Bulled  .  . 

Surat . 

Opal. 

184 

Manuk  soorkh  . 

Surat. 

185 

Moordar  Sung  . 

• 

India . 

Litharge;  semi-vitreous  oxide  of 

186 

lead. 

Murksheesha  . 

Sonamukhec  . 

Surat  .... 

Schist,  with  iron  pyrites. 

187 

Murkuz  .... 

Fumikhabad. 

188 

Mushukoonia  . 

Nimuk  munyareo 

India. 

189 

TNI  i  1  loh  us  wild  . 

Kala  nimuk  . 

.  .  . 

Black  salt. 

190 

Nusliae  .... 

Nishasta  .... 

India  .... 

Starch  of  wheat. 

191 

Nosadur 

India  .... 

Sal  ammoniac. 

192 

Nosadur  puakanee 

... 

Surat . 

Sal  ammoniac. 

193 

194 

lladya  .... 
llirumjee 

.  .  . 

Cashmere  .... 
Mooltan. 

Compact  quartz. 

195 

Yakoot  Builukshanec 

... 

Surat . 

Ruby. 

196 

Yakoot  Kumauee  . 

• 

Surat . 

Ruby. 

197 

Yakoot  zunl 

Surat. 

198 

Yakoot  suffed  . 

Surat. 

199 

Yakoot  kirumzec  . 

... 

Surat . 

Green  felspar. 

200 

Yakoot nubood 

... 

Surat . 

Sapphire. 

201 

Yakoot  nubood,  2nd 

*  .  . 

Surat  . 

Sapphire. 

202 

Yakoot  .... 

• 

Keju. 

Animal  Kingdom. 


1 

Uz  far  ool  tceb 

Nukh . 

Surat . 

Unguis  odoratus ;  black  Byzantine. 

2 

Padzuhr  huewanee 

Zuhr  mohreh  . 

India,  Surat 

Bczoar. 

3 

Bussud  suffed  .... 

Moonga  ke  zur 

Surat  . 

Coral. 

4 

Bussud  suffed,  2nd 

Bekh  moor  jar 

Dukhun. 

5 

Bussud  suffed,  3rd  . 

... 

Surat. 

6 

Shakh  Moorjun 

... 

Surat. 

7 

Shnkh  Moorjan,  2nd  . 

.  .  . 

Surat. 

8 

Busud  ke  kism 

... 

Dukhun. 

9 

.1  ubun . 

Puneer . 

Caubul . 

Cheese. 

10 

Goond  bedustur 

.  . 

.  .  . 

Castor. 

11 

11  ijr  ool  bool  .... 

Sung,  siri  mahee  . 

Deldee. 

12 

Dod  ool  hureer 

... 

Poorub  . 

Silk-worm  cocoon. 

13 

Dhal  shootier  .... 

.  .  . 

Caubul . 

Cheese  of  camel's  milk. 

14 

Roob  malice  .... 

Mahcc . 

Surat . 

Mirzapore. 

15 

Zoobd  ool  buhr 

Sunmndurjhug  . 

Surat . 

Cuttle-fish  bone. 

16 

Shuma . 

Mom . 

India . 

Wax. 

17 

Sud uf  . 

Seemp . 

Surat . 

Shell. 

18 

11  ijr  ool  dek  .... 

... 

India. 

19 

Ghurrea  ool  jullood  . 

Sirep . 

India . 

Glue. 

20 

Kuchroba . 

... 

Poorub  . 

Amber. 

21 

Gao  lochuu  .... 

... 

Surat. 

2*2 

Geedur  soonilec 

Jackal’s  navel  .  . 

India . 

Nest  of  Mantis. 

23 

Loloo . 

Mothcc  .... 

Surat  ...... 

Pearl. 

24 

Loloo . 

.  .  . 

Surat. 

25 

Loloo  zurd . 

.  .  • 

Surat. 

26 

Loloo  scab . 

.  .  • 

Surat. 

27 

Loloo  scab,  2nd 

.  .  • 

Surat. 

28 

Loloo  scab  khan 

Mothee  pucka  . 

Surat. 

29 

Loloo  scab  goolaba 

•  •  • 

Surat. 

30 

Merjan . 

Moonga  .... 

•  •  • 

Coral. 

31 

Nafe  moochk  bila  . 

.  .  . 

Nepal. 

32 

Mac  shootnr  .... 

.  .  , 

Arabia. 

33 

lvustoora . 

.  .  . 

Bengal. 

same  of  Asuu  wood, 

and  the  framework  and  yoke  of 

Machinery. 

bamboo.  The  axles  are  seldom  oiled  or  greased,  and  its 

total  cost  varies  from  1/.  to  21.  10s. 

Class  Y. — Machines  for  direct  use,  including  Carnages. 

An  eka,  or  native  carriage,  for  one  horse,  made  at  Patna. 

M  odel  of  a  coin-sort  in"  machine,  from  the  Mint  at 

and  intended  to  show  the  kind  of  single  draft  vehicle  used 

Madras,  according  to  Major  Smith 

’s  plan. 

by  persons  of  rank  in  Hindoostan.  The  harness  for  the 

Bamboo  hackerv  :  hackery  wheels  ;  axlo  and  sockets  for 

same  will  be  found  under  the  head  of  Manufactures  from 

tln>  same*. 

Animal  Substances.  Both  carriage  and  harness  have  been 

Native  cart,  hackery.  This  sort  of  cart  is  used  through- 

contributed  by  Syud  Meer  Lupt  Ali  Khan  of  Patna. 

oid.  Lower  Bengal,  and  particularly  in  commercial  towns 

Model  ol  a  carnage 

for  Indies,  of  a  bullock  carriage, 

for  the  transport  of  croods.  It  is 

remarkable  l’or  its  ex- 

and  ot  two  carts — irom  Lahore. 

traordinarv  strengt  h,  being  equal  to  a  load  of  several  tons. 

Models  of  Maliratta  carriages — from  Rajah  of  Nagpore. 

The  wheel's  are  made  of  Imbool  or  Acacia  Arabiea,  the 

Model  of  state  palankeen,  made  lor  the  Rajah  ol  Ira- 

axle  oi 

suuderee  or  Heritiera  minor,  the  stocks  for  the 

vaueore,  by  Messrs.  Simpson  ot  Madras. 
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Country  cart  for  bullocks,  and  basket  complete,  manu¬ 
factured  at  Cliicacole. 

Model  of  a  royal  cart— Moulmein. 

Wooden  ruth  of  Muebbundcr  Nath  (a  god);  another, 
of  Ivumaree  (a  goddess)  ;  another,  of  Juggunnatte  (a  god) 
— from  Nepaul. 

Iron  balance  and  weights:  dhamce,  bisoulee,  sccr,  tin- 
paw,  and  ek  paw — from  Nepaul. 

Water  clocks  for  day  and  night — from  Nepaul. 


Class  VI. — Manufacturing  Machines  and  Tools. 

Various  spinning-wheels ;  models  of  spinning-wheels — 
from  Bengal  and  Lahore. 

Spinning-wheel  for  making  pine-apple  thread — from 
Singapore. 

Reels  for  spinning  pine-apple  thread — from  Singapore. 

Model  of  a  machine  for  twisting  together  silk  threads, 
used  in  weaving — from  Xagpore. 

Model  of  a  hand  machine,  for  spinning  cotton — from 
Nagpore. 

Weaver’s  loom,  and  implements  for  manufacturing 
Dacca  muslins. 

Model  of  a  weaver’s  loom  ;  weaver’s  loom — from  Bengal 
and  Nagpore. 

Hand-loom,  on  which  the  bugis  sarongs  arc  made,  with 
cloth  in  the  process  of  weaving — from  Celebes. 

Model  of  frame  of  hand-loom,  as  guide  in  setting  up. 

Hand-loom,  complete  with  frame.  Shows  a  much  higher 
state  of  art  than  the  Celebes  loom,  although  the  principle 
is  similar — from  Palembang,  Sumatra. 

Model  of  a  loom  for  making  gold  and  silver  lace — from 
Moorshedabad,  Bengal. 

Weaving  loom  from  Mysore  and  from  Nepal. 

Carpet  loom,  with  a  drawing,  from  1  loonsoor,  in  Mysore. 

Samples  of  cotton,  with  description  of  process  of  manu¬ 
facture — from  Dacca. 

Charka,  for  cleaning  cotton,  and  cotton-press,  from 
Broach. 

Cotton-cleaning  machine  and  charka,  for  separating 
seed — from  Madura  and  Tinnivelly. 

Rotatory  cotton-cleaning  machine — from  Guntoor. 

Mahratta  cotton  foot  roller,  and  cotton  mill — from 
Mysore. 

Mill  for  extract  ing  seed  from  cotton-pods — from  Gwalior. 

Model  of  a  cotton  gin — from  Moulmein.  Cotton 
cleaner,  and  various  cliurkas  for  cleaning  cotton — from 
Agra. 

Cotton  Jins,  No.  1  to  4,  Churkas,  such  as  arc  used  in 
the  division  of  Agra,  in  the  north-western  provinces  of 
Bengal. 

No.  1  is  the  common  nat  ive  churka  of  the  north-  western 
provinces.  It  is  of  extremely  rough  workmanship,  being 
made  by  a  village  carpenter  at  a  low  price  within  the 
reach  of  the  peasant,  and  answers  its  purpose  tolerably 
well ;  a  practised  person  may  clean  1G  lbs.  of  cotton  a 
day ;  but  8  lbs.  is  a  full  average  for  men  and  women 
working  eleven  hours. 

No.  2  is  a  native  cliurka,  though  not  exactly  in  common 
use,  it  is  more  expensive  than  the  first  and  costs  about  3s. ; 
but  the  great  drawback  is  that  the  wooden  roller  soon 
wears  out  and  is  not  easily  replaced,  as  great  accuracy  is 
required  that  the  spirals  in  the  screws  fit  perfectly  into 
each  other.  In  effectiveness  it  is  rather  better  than  the 
common  roller. 

No.  3  is  an  attempt  to  remedy  the  inconvenience  re¬ 
sulting  from  the  rapid  wear  and  tear  of  the  wooden  roller, 
by  replacing  it  with  a  brass  one. 

No.  4  is  another  attempted  improvement  of  great 
moment,  in  the  addition  of  a  roller  with  a  small  longi¬ 
tudinal  bar,  with  the  object  of  gently  pressing  the  karpas 
o.r  unseeded  cotton  into  the  rollers,  and  thus  feeding  the 
churka  of  itself.  To  be  effectual  this  must  revolve  very 
slowly. 

Cottage  saw  gin,  made  under  the  direction  of  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Association  of  Manchester,  by  Mr.  Jamieson,  at 


Ashton-under- Lyne,  and  of  which  200  were  sent  to  India 
by  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company. 

Clay  model  of  female  figure  cleaning  cotton,  'flay 
model’  of  old  woman  winding  cotton. — Roth  from  Mr. 
Bleehyndyn ;  made  at  Moorshedabad. 

Printing  blocks,  as  used  near  Calcutta. 

Implements  used  in  manufacture  of  iron,  viz.:  two  an¬ 
vils,  two  sledge  hammers,  and  a  pair  of  pincers. 

Utensils  manufactured  from  llazarecbagh  iron,  with 
aforesaid  tools.  An  anvil,  hammer,  small  hammer,  plough¬ 
share,  and  smith’s  tongs,  the  production  of  Mirzapore. 

A  cane  for  receiving  water ;  strainer,  baler,  pan,  and 
beater,  native  implements  used  in  cleaning  gold  dust. 

Iron  tools  for  making  silver  filigree  work — Cuttack. 

A  drill,  axe,  chisel,  saw,  and  file,  as  used  by  ivory 
carvers;  also  a  pearl  piercer — from  Moorshedabad. 

Grain  and  briekpounder ;  mortar  and  pestle  for  pounding 
grain ;  mill  for  pressing  sugar  cane;  mill  for  grinding  wheat 
— from  Moorshedabad. 

Model  of  grindstone  and  pestle  and  mortar — from 
Lahore. 

Sugar  cane  mill  and  bruising  machine — from  Mysore. 

A  dalla,  sclinga,  khoria,  and  niska,  for  cleaning  rice — 
from  Assam. 

Curry-stone,  for  grinding  articles  of  food,  with  grinder 
— from  Ghazeepore. 

Oil-mill  and  house  of  the  miller — from  Gwalior.  Maha 
Raja  Rao  Scindiah. 

Model  of  an  indigo  factory  and  oil-mill — Jr.-sore. 

A  potter’s- wheel,  and  wheel  for  polishing  jewels  and 
sharpening  knives — from  Moorshedabad. 

Hones  set  in  sandal  wood — from  Bnnsec  in  Boondie. 

Grindstones  of  lac,  with  sand  and  corundum — from 
Coimbatore. 

Carpenters’  and  masons’  tools,  carpenter’s  auger — from 
Lahore. 

A  still  for  distilling  spirits — from  Moorshedabad. 

Axes,  augurs,  gouge,  chisel,  betle-nut  crackers,  and 
cocoa-nut  graters — from  Singapore. 

Nepaul  tile,  and  wooden  mould  of  the  same. 

Nepaul  bricks  and  wooden  moidd,  wooden  pestle  and 
mortar,  bamboo — from  Nepaul. 

Wooden  machine  for  preparing  rice  and  spinning; 
wooden  instrument,  with  which  the  seed  is  separated  from 
cotton — from  Nepaul. 

Khose  and  jana  bana,  for  spreading  rice  -from  Nepaul. 

Dundee,  mhoosa,  kokapoo,  tboo,  hatha,  sliirki,  and  ko- 
katlioo,  ungno  kuthee,  moot  kuthee,  and  koenthee  koo, 
forming  a  weaving-fraiuc,  with  its  materials  —  from  Nepaul. 

Wooden  model  of  machine  for  grinding  sugar-cane, 
from  Nepaul ;  ami  another,  used  by  Gurkhas. 

Nepaul  oilman’s  press,  and  one  used  by  Gorkhas. 

Wooden  model  of  water-mill,  for  grinding  corn,  grain, 
&c.,  and  stone  of  the  mill,  from  Nepaul. 

Wooden  model  of  machine  for  preparing  butter,  from 
Nepaul. 

Wooden  rolling-pin,  for  making  bread,  and  wooden 
spoons,  used  in  warming  milk,  from  Nepaul. 

Bamboo  milk-pot,  for  keeping  milk,  from  Nepaul. 

Instruments  for  working  mines,  from  Nepaul. 

Iron  and  wooden  instruments,  used  by  carpenters,  from 
Nepaul. 

Instruments  used  by  goldsmiths,  from  Nepaul. 

Tools,  &c.,  used  by  leather- workers,  from  Nepaul. 

Lechee,  used  by  Phool  plate-workers,  from  Nepaul. 

Tools  used  by  copper-pot.  makers,  from  Nepaul. 

Tools  used  by  blacksmiths,  from  Nepaul. 

Tools  used  by'  bricklayers,  from  Nepaul. 

Tools  used  by  stone-cutters,  from  Nepaul. 

Great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  identifying 
many  of  the  articles  sent,  from  Nepaul,  for  the  reasons 
stated  by  the  Calcutta  Committee — first,  that  t lie  things 
wore  originally  badly  packed ;  and,  secondly,  that  in  coming 
down  to  Calcutta  they  were  much  injured  by  the  rain,  and 
lost  their  labels. 
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JB  u  i  Id i  ng  Co  n  t  ri  va  nces. 

Persian  wheel  for  raising  water,  from  Lahore. 

Picottah  model,  for  drawing  water  from  a  well,  from 
Madras. 

Model  of  iron  bridge  in  Doottee ;  models  of  bridges  on 
the  Britawti  Eiver,  Trisool  Gunga  Hirer,  Bislmorauti 
River,  Bagmuti  River,  and  of  common  bridges  in  Ncpaul. 

Models  of  a  tank,  of  soau  dliara,  and  of  a  house,  from 
Repaid. 

Models  of  Godavcry  anient,  from  Madras. 

Breakwater  adapted  to  Madras  surf. 


CLASS  VIII. — Naval  Architecture ,  Military  Engineering , 
Ordnance  Anna  and  Accoutrements. 

(A.)  Models  of  Vessels  employed  hy  the  Natives  in  navi¬ 
gating  the  Indian  Ocean  and  Rivers. 

Models  of  vessels  called  Buglo,  Nnodee,  Gungo,  Koteo, 
and  Muchoo,  from  Cuteli. 

Models  of  Cutch  boats. — These  models  of  boats  are 
presented  for  exhibition  by  H.  H.  the  Rao  of  dutch,  in 
which  country,  viz.,  at  Maudavee,  they  were  constructed, 
and  have  been  sent  to  the  Exhibition  to  show  the  pecu¬ 
liarities  of  Cutch  ship  and  boat  building. 

Models  of  native  craft. — Models  of  native  craft  frequent¬ 
ing  Bombay,  and  the  Malabar  coast.  These  were  made 
in  the  dockyard  at  Bombay,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Commodore  S.  Lusliington,  Commander-in-chief  of  the 
Indian  Navy,  and  Captain  Hawkins,  I.  N.  The  Arab 
batella,  No.  8,  is  a  private  contribution  from  Captain 
Hawkins,  which,  after  it  has  been  exhibited,  he  wishes  to 
be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Hon.  the  Court  of 
Directors,  for  their  Museum.  It  is  considered  perfect  in 
every  respect  as  a  whole,  and  as  to  the  detail ;  and  the 
making  of  it  has  been  superintended  by  an  Arab  from 
the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  made  out  of  the  wood  of  the 
“Cornwallis,”  which,  after  burning  to  the  water’s  edge, 
was  sunk  here  in  deep  water.  For  further  particulars  of 
this,  and  descriptions  of  the  other  models,  sec  the  following 
accounts : — 

1  The  Snake-boat  of  Cochin  is  a  canoe  of  great  length; 
they  are  used  by  the  opulent  natives  and  Europeans,  as 
boats  for  the  conveyance  and  despatch  of  persons  on  the 
numerous  rivers  and  backwaters,  particularly  on  that 
between  Cochin,  Allipay,  and  Quilon,  which  is  about  80 
mites  southward,  and  on  that  which  runs  to  Palipact  and 
Triehoor,  the  former  place  being  about  20,  and  the  latter 
about  60  miles  to  the  northward.  These  boats  are  from 
30  to  60  feet  in  length,  without  any  regard  to  breadth  or 
depth,  as  they  are  worked  from  the  solid  tree;  the 
broadest  do  not  exceed  three  feet.  Those  of  the  Raja  and 
officers  of  state  are  very  handsomely  fitted  up,  and  carved 
in  the  most  fantastical  manner;  they  are  made  very  neat, 
and  even  splendid,  with  painting,  gilding,  &c.  The 
largest  boats  are  sculled  by  about  20  men,  double  banked, 
and  when  pressed,  their  velocity  is  surprising,  as  much  as 
a  mile  in  five  minutes.  These  boats  are  peculiarly  adapted 
to  the  rivers,  for  it  frequently  occurs,  that  in  dry 
seasons,  there  are  sand  banks  perfectly  dry,  nearly  100 
yards  in  breadth,  over  which  they  must  be  drawn,  by  the 
strength  of  the  few  men  who  are  in  them ;  the  smaller 
size  having  only  six  rowers  and  a  cockswain. 

Those  natives  who  can  afford  the  expense,  have  the 
cabin  neatly  fitted  up  with  Venetian  blinds  on  the  sides, 
but  generally  the  cuseus  or  grass  mat  is  substituted. 

2  The  Catamarans  of  Madras  are  formed  of  three 
logs  of  timber,  their  length  is  from  20  to  25  feet,  and 
breadth  21-  to  3]  feet,  secured  together  with  three  spread¬ 
ers  and  cross  lashings;  the  centre  log  being  much  the 
largest,  with  a  curved  surface  at  the  fore  end,  which  tends 
and  finishes  upwards  to  a  point.  The  side  logs  are  simi¬ 
lar  in  form,  but  smaller,  having  their  sides  straight,  and 
fitted  to  the  centre  log. 

.These  well-known  floats  are  generally  navigated  by  two 


men,  but  sometimes  by  one  only,  with  the  greatest  skill 
and  dexterity,  as  they  think  nothing  of  passing  through 
the  surf  at  Madras,  and  at  other  parts  of  the  coast,  while 
boats  of  the  country  could  not  live  on  the  waves.  At 
sea  they  are  propelled  through  the  water  to  a  ship  on  the 
coast,  when  boats  of  the  best  construction  and  form  would 
swamp. 

3  The  yacht  “  "Wave,”  or  fishing-boat  of  Bombay. — This 
boat  is  the  property  of  an  officer  of  the  Indian  Navy  ;*  her 
model  was  taken  from  a  fishing-boat  Of  Bombay.  Tho 
keel  is  curved,  and  being  at  the  fore  end  2  feet  below  tho 
level  of  the  keel  amidships,  it  serves  as  a  gripe  or  lee- 
board,  and  tends  to  make  the  boat  weatherly.  She  has 
comparatively  a  fiat  floor,  a  hollow  entrance,  and  a  sharp 
flat  run;  her  length  over  all  46  feet.  Entrance  breadth, 
12  feet,  and  depth  amidships,  3  feet  8  inches.  Her  main¬ 
mast  is  36  feet  in  length,  main-yard,  65  feet,  mizen-mast, 
22  feet,  and  mizen-yard,  40  feet.  Sails  lateen,  made  of 
drill,  sewn  in  narrow  cloths. 

She  was  built  as  a  pleasure  yacht,  but  more  particularly 
for  the  regattas,  for  which  Bombay  is  famous,  and  when 
ballasted,  has  won  many  prizes.  No  boat  of  European 
form  and  construction  has,  as  yet,  been  found  to  compete 
with  her  in  point  of  sailing,  in  moderate  weather. 

4  The  Jaugar,  or  Ferry-boat  of  Cochin,  is  formed  by 
placing  a  floor  of  boards  across  two  boats  or  canoes,  from 
10  to  12  feet  fore  and  aft,  and  about  16  feet  long.  When 
these  boats  are  thus  formed  into  a  raft  ,  cattle  and  burthen- 
some  articles  arc  conveyed  in  them  across  the  rivers,  as 
also  troops,  with  all  their  followers,  horses,  bullocks,  See. 
The  boats  or  canoes  are  cut  out  of  a  solid  log  of  timber, 
and  are  from  8  to  20  feet  in  length,  18  inches  to  2  feet  in 
breadth,  and  from  12  to  18  inches  in  depth. 

"When  employed  singly,  the  canoes  are  managed  with 
much  dexterity  by  the  natives,  with  a  scull  or  paddle,  on 
the  backwater  of  Cochin  ;  and  at  the  mouths  of  the  creeks 
they  are  employed  in  great  numbers  in  fishing. 

The  larger  sort  of  boats  are  used  for  the  conveyance  of 
rice  and  merchandize  on  tho  numerous  small  rivers  which 
flow  into  the  backwater,  extending  150  miles  parallel  to 
the  sea  coast. 

5  Tho  Cotton-boat  of  Bombay. — This  description  of 
boat  belongs  entirely  to  the  port  of  Bombay,  and  they 
are  so  called  on  account  of  their  being  invariably  employed 
in  conveying  cotton  from  tho  shore  to  the  ships  bound  for 
China  and  Great  Britain,  loading  with  that  article. 
These  are  the  only  boats  made  use  of  in  loading  and  un¬ 
loading  tho  numerous  kind  of  outward  and  inward 
cargoes  of  ships  visiting  the  port.  They  are  from  25  to 
35  feet  in  length,  10  to  13  feet  in  breadth,  and  31  to 
4  feet  in  depth.  They  are  very  rudely  but  strongly 
built,  and  the  largest  of  them  will  carry  15  tons  of  dead 
weight.  They  are  employed  in  bringing  the  produce  of 
the  Island  of  Salsette,  such  as  grain,  grass,  vegetables,  &c., 
to  Bombay,  also  for  the  conveyance  of  troops  with  their 
baggage,  to  and  from  Panwell. 

The  inside  of  the  boat  is  lined  with  bamboo  matting  to 
protect  tho  cargo  from  bilge  water.  They  are  generally 
navigated  by  a  crew  of  six  men  and  a  tindal,  principally 
Mahommedans,  who  live  in  the  boat. 

On  one  side  of  the  mast  is  a  fire-place,  and  on  tho 
opposite  a  cask  or  tank,  containing  fresh  water.  The 
bottom  is  annually,  or  oftencr,  paid  over  with  a  mixture 
of  chunam,  or  lime,  and  vegetable  oil,  which  hardens, 
and  is  a  good  protection  against  worms.  They  have  one 
mast  which  rakes  forward,  and  a  yard  of  the  same  length 
as  the  boat. 

The  cost  of  one  of  the  best  of  them  complete  is  about 
700  rupees.  They  are  mostly  hired  by  the  day,  at  a  rate 
varying  from  two  to  live  rupees,  according  to  their  size 
anct  season  of  the  year. 

6  The  Dingee,  or  Bum-boat  of  Bombay,  is  a  small  boat, 
from  12  to  20  feet  in  length,  5  to  7  feet  in  breadth,  and  18 
inches  to  2  feet  in  depth  -,  with  a  raking  mast,  and  a  yard 
the  same  length  as  the  boat ;  they  are  navigated  by  three 


*  Mr.  J.  A.  Keys,  Assistant  Indian  Naval  Storekeeper. 
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to  four  men,  who  very  frequently  are  joint  owners  of  the 
boat. 

The  clingees  sail  very  well,  and  are  employed  in  carrying 
persons  to  and  from  vessels  in  the  harbour:  they  also 
carry  people  desirous  of  visiting  the  Islands  of  Elephants, 
Caranjah,  and  others  in  the  harbour  of  Bombay.  It  is 
generally  the  practice  with  captains  and  commanders  of 
ships  to  hire  one  by  the  month,  at  the  rate  of  40  to  50 
rupees.  When  so  employed,  they  take  off  meat  and  pro¬ 
visions  in  the  morning  from  the  shore  for  the  day’s  con¬ 
sumption,  after  which  they  arc  ever  ready  to  convey 
officers  to  and  from  the  ship,  carry  messages  and  notes, 
and  any  other  service  required  of  them. 

The  hiring  of  these  boats  is  a  great  advantage,  as  it  not 
only  saves  the  ship’s  boats  from  being  knocked  about,  but 
keeps  the  European  seamen  from  exposure  to  the  sun, 
which  woidd  injure  their  health,  were  the  ship’s  boats  so 
employed. 

7  The  Point  do  Galle  Canoe  is  a  boat  formed  from  a 
single  stem  of  doopwood,  or  pine-varnish  tree.  They  are 
from  IB  to  30  feet  in  length,  from  IS  inches  to  21  feet  in 
breadth,  and  from  2  to  3  feet  deep,  exclusive  of  the  wash¬ 
board,  which  is  from  10  to  18  inches  broad,  and  sewed  to 
the  gunwale  with  coir  yarns,  with  loose  coir  padding  on 
the  joints. 

These  boats  are  fitted  with  a  balance-log  at  the  bamboo 
ovitrigger,  having  mast,  yards,  and  sail  secured  together. 
Vessels  passing  the  southern  coasts  of  Ceylon  are  generally 
boarded  by  these  boats  even  at  the  distance  of  20  to  25 
miles  from  shore. 

They  will  sail  at  the  rate  of  10  miles  an  hour  in  strong 
winds,  which  are  generally  prevalent  there,  and  with  a 
crew  of  five  men  will  carry  a  cargo  of  vegetables,  which 
are  great  luxuries  to  the  crew  and  passengers  after  a  long 
voyage  from  England  to  Bombay  and  Bengal. 

*8  The  Batelles  of  Bombay  and  Surat.  The  batches 
belong  principally  to  the  merchants  of  Bombay  and  Surat, 
and  are  decidedly  the  best  built  and  better  found  in 
fittings  and  stores  than  any  other  description  of  boats  of 
Western  India.  They  are  built  entirely  of  teak-wood, 
well  planked,  and  fastened  with  iron  nails  and  bolts;  they 
have  a  great  rise  of  sheer  forward,  and  a  regular  stem , 
with  madows  abaft  ;  some  are  fitted  with  a  cabin  under 
the  poop,  but  the  majority  of  them  carry  bamboo  decks 
over  beams  fitted  for  the  purpose. 

They  are  from  35  to  50  feet  in  length,  15  to  20  in 
breadth,  and  5  to  7  feet  in  depth,  and  from  25  to  100 
tons  burthen.  They  are  lateen  rigged,  having  a  main  and 
mizen  mast,  both  raking  forward,  and  a  boom  forward,  on 
which  a  jib  is  set :  the  main-yard  is  a  little  longer  than 
the  extreme  length  of  the  boat.  They  invariably  have  a 
break  in  the  topsides  from  the  fore  part  of  the* poop  to 
the  luff  of  bow,  nearly  level  with  the  beams,  for  the  faci¬ 
lity  of  taking  in  and  out  heavy  cargo.  At  sea  this  break 
is  stopped  up  by  bamboo  mats  inside,  and  outside  with  soft 
mud  or  puddle  between.  This  excludes  water,  and  is  as 
water-tight  as  any  other  part  of  the  hull.  It  is  a  remark¬ 
able  fact  that  one  never  hears  of  any  damage  done  to  the 
cargo  from  this  part,  although  when  the  boat  is  fully 
loaded  the  break  is  about  1  foot  or  18  inches  above  water. 
These  boats  import  cotton  from  Surat,  Broach,  Cambay, 
and  other  cotton-growing  districts  to  Bombay,  and  teak 
t  imber  from  the  northern  forests,  extensively  used  in  ship¬ 
building  and  other  purposes  at  Bombay. 

9  The  Arab  Bat ellc.  The  batelles  were  the  boats  prin- 
pally  used  by  Joaseme  pirates  of  the  Persian  Gidf,  who 
were  a  terror  to  the  native  mariners  till  exterminated  by 
the  united  efforts  of  the  King’s  ships  and  the  Honourable 
Company’s  vessels  of  war. 

The  batelles  have  a  very  sharp  and  hollow  floor,  a  verv 
clean  rim,  and  a  perfect  wedge-like  entrance,  which  offers 
little  or  no  resistance  to  the  water.  They  are  noted  for 
their  fast  sailing  and  weatherly  qualities,  so  much  so  that 
it  was  found  very  difficult  by  the  vessels  of  the  Royal  and 
the  Honourable  Company’s  navy  to  capture  them,  even 
when  the  pirates  were  supposed  to  be  on  the  point  of 
surrendering,  as  they  frequently  made  off  in  gallant  style 


when  within  gun-shot  of  the  ship,  and  were  chased  and 
pursued  in  vain.  The  Arabs  assert  that  no  vessel  could 
sail  so  close  to  the  wind  as  the  batelle,  and  there  seems 
good  ground  for  the  assertion. 

The  mode  of  steering  the  batelle  is  very  singular  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  model.  The  rudder  projects  several 
feet  below  the  peel  of  the  stern-post;  to  the  afterpart  of 
the  rudder  is  fixed  the  tiller,  which  has  a  curve  pointing 
upwards  ;  the  ropes  are  led  inboard  by  means  of  an  out¬ 
rigger  at  the  side,  by  which  the  helmsman  steers  the  ba¬ 
telle.  They  require  very  littlehead,  as,  indeed,  the  rudder 
is  confined  to  a  certain  point  by  spreaders  nailed  on  the 
stern-posts. 

The  batelles  are  lateen  rigged,  and  have  three  suits 
of  sails  made  of  Bahrein  canvas.  In  calms  they 
are  propelled  by  sweeps.  The  largest  size  batelle  is 
150  tons,  and  now  only  used  by  the  Arab  chiefs  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  on  state  occasions  and  visits  of  ceremony. 
This  model  is  a  private  contribution  from  Capt.  Haw¬ 
kins,  I.N.,  and  is  finally  intended  as  a  present  to  the 
Honourable  the  Court  of  Directors  for  their  Museum. 

10  The  Arab  Dow.  This  was  another  description  of 
vessel  used  by  the  pirates  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  form 
of  the  dow  is  calculated  for  swift  sailing,  as  they  have  a 
sharp  floor  and  clean  entrance.  There  are  very  few  of 
these  boats  now  in  existence,  as  from  their  size  and  con¬ 
struction  they  are  ill-adapted  for  the  purposes  of  trade, 
and  since  there  arc  no  pirates  there  now,  the  dow  will 
shortly  become  extinct.  The  peculiarity  of  the  dow  con¬ 
sisted  in  a  long  projecting  gallery  at  the  stern.  The 
pirates  used  to  impel  the  boats  with  sweeps  stern  fore¬ 
most,  and  board  from  this  gallery.  The  largest  dow  is 
about  200  tons.  The  bottom  is  paid  over  with  a  mixture 
of  lime  and  boiled  tallow,  which  hardens  by  exposure, 
and  serves  to  keep  it  clean  and  free  from  the  attacks  of 
barnacles  and  other  marine  animals. 

11  Clutch  Dingce.  These  vessels  are  from  30  to  50 
feet  in  length,  15  to  25  feet  in  width,  and  7  to  10  feet 
deep,  and  from  20  to  100  tons  burthen.  They  have  a 
good  rise  of  floor,  and  a  fine  entrance  and  run,  calculated 
for  fast  sailing  :  some  of  them  are  decked  wholly,  others 
only  abaft  the  mizen  must  and  a  small  part  forward,  the 
rest  being  left  open  for  the  stowage  of  cargo,  which  is 
frequently  stowed  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  gun¬ 
wale,  in  which  case  a  barricading  of  bamboo  and  coarse 
mats  is  fixed  as  a  temporary  protection  :  when  not  fully 
loaded,  the  materials  are  laid  over  slight  wood  framing 
between  the  beams  which  serve  the  purpose  of  a  deck. 

These  vessels  are  tolerably  well  built  with  a  mixture  ol 
jungle  and  teak  wood,  and  fastened  with  nails,  which  go 
through,  and  are  turned  on  the  inside  of  the  timber.  !  lie 
stern  is  very  high,  with  double  poop;  the  sides  arc  per¬ 
forated  with  ports,  and  ornamented  with  rough  carving, 
and  often  painted  a  variety  of  colours.  They  belong 
principally  to  Catch,  Mandavee,  Boar  Bunder,  and  other 
sea-ports  under  the  dominions  of  the  Row  of  Dutch,  and 
are  navigated  by  a  crew  of  12  to  20  men,  and  n  tindul. 
Their  import  cargo  to  Bombay  is  ghee  (clarified  butter, 
used  extensively  by  the  natives  of  India),  salt  fish,  mus¬ 
tard,  and  grain  ;  and  the  export  cargo  is  piece  goods,  cut¬ 
lery,  metals  and  rice.  Some  of  the  largest  go  to  Muscat 
and  other  ports  in  the  Persian  Gulf:  they  navigate  the 
sea  only  in  line  weather,  and  are  invariably  laid  up  in  the 
south-west  monsoon  from  June  to  the  end  ol  August. 
They  are  very  frequently  employed  by  the  government  for 
the  conveyance  of  troops  and  stores  to  and  from  Kurrachee 
and  other  ports  in  the  Presidency. 

12  Cut ch  Cotiyah.  These  boats  belong  to  the  ports  of 
Cutch,  Mandavee,  Boar  Bunder,  and  some  to  Kurrachee, 
in  the  newly-acquired  territory  of  Scinde,  and  trade 
between  Bombay  and  those  ports.  They  are  very  well 
built,  with  a  square  tuck,  and  many  of  them  have  a 
regular  built  stem,  with  ports,  and  handsomely  carved. 
Some  of  them  have  a  deck  fore  and  aft,  but  more  com¬ 
monly  they  have  frame-work  between  the  beams,  to  slup 
and  unship,  for  the  facility  of  stowage,  and  a  bamboo 
deck.  They  are  from  30  to  50  feet  in  length,  12  to  23 
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feet  in  breadth,  and  7  to  10  feet  deep.  They  export  salt- 
fish,  grain,  and  other  produce  of  the  ports  to  which  they 
belong.  They  are  navigated  by  a  crew  of  from  15  to  20 
men  and  a  tindal.  They  are  lateen  rigged,  with  a  main 
and  mizen  sail,  both  masts  raking  forward,  to  keep  the  pon¬ 
derous  yards  clear  of  the  mast  in  lowering  and  hoisting. 

lhese  boats  frequently  take  up  troops  and  government 
stores  to  and  from  Kurracliee  and  other  neighbouring 
ports  to  the  Presidency. 

13  The  Ceylon  Doni  is  a  huge  vessel  of  the  ark-like 
form,  about  70  feet  long,  20  feet  broad,  and  12  feet  deep, 
with  a  Hat  bottom  or  keel  part,  which  at  the  broadest 
place  is  5  to  7  feet,  and  tapers  at  the  fore  and  after  ends 
to  about  10  inches.  The  fore  and  after  bodies  are  nearly 
similar  in  form  from  a-midships ;  their  light  draught  of 
water  is  about  4  feet,  and  when  loaded  about  9  feet. 
These  rude,  unshapely  vessels  trade  from  Madras  and  the 
coast  to  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  many  of  them  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mannar,  as  the  water  is  shoal  between  Ceylon 
and  the  southern  part  of  the  continent.  They  have  only 
one  mast  with  a  lug-sail,  and  are  navigated  from  land  to 
land  and  coastwise  in  tine  weather  only. 

Arab  bugalow,  and  pattamar  of  Bombay,  from  Bombay. 
— No  description  has  been  sent  of  this  kind  of  vessel. 

Kurracliee  bugalow. — This  is  the  only  model  supplied 
from  Sindh. 

The  boat  s  of  the  Indus  and  other  crafts  peculiar  to  Kur- 
rachee  were  ordered  ;  but  the  people  who  were  employed 
to  make  them  did  not  fulfil  their  engagements. 

Model  of  a  pleasure-boat  of  a  Sikh  chief,  from  Lahore. 

Massulah  boat,  with  oars,  and  a  small  cutter,  from 
Madras. 

Model  of  a  boat  and  of  an  oar,  from  Xcpaul. 

Models  of  Lamm  pirate  prahus ;  the  first  class  carries 
a  crew  of  100  men,  and  the  second  class  a  crew  of  about 
GO  men  :  from  Mindanao. 

Model  of  Padewakhan,  or  Bugis  trading  prahn.  The 
Bugis  trade  and  the  Trepang  fishery  are  carried  on  in 
these  vessels  from  Singapore. 

Models  of  Sampan  boats,  peculiar  to  Singapore;  three 
classes ;  first  class  very  swift :  from  Singapore. 

Tambangan  or  Sourabay  passage  boats. 

Model  of  a  large  cargo  boat,  such  as  is  used  upon  the 
Ganges,  Ac. 

Model  of  a  dinghy  or  small  boat,  ditto. 

Model  of  a  Burmese  coasting  vessel. 

(B.)  Arms,  Ordnance ,  and  Accoutrements. 

Accoutrements : — Caps  of  rhinoceros  hide,  from  the 
Kao  of  Cutch. 

Shako  topee,  used  bv  the  lighter  battalions,  and  black 
turban,  used  by  Gorkha  battalion ;  from  Nepaul. 

Silver  moons,  used  by  various  battalions,  from  Nepaul. 

Silver  moon  of  the  Kille  Company,  and  silver  chain 
used  by  Nepaul  non-commissioned  officers,  from  Nepaul. 

Breast-plate,  cloth  jacket,  cotton  jacket,  broad-cloth 
pantaloons,  and  cotton-cloth  pantaloons,  used  by  Gorkha 
battalion,  from  Nepaul. 

Bengra  cloth  bag,  for  carrying  sepoy’s  provisions,  from 
Nepaul. 

Nepaul  captain’s  coat,  worked  with  golden  thread,  from 
Rajpootanah. 

Cloth  pouch,  belt,  &c.,  studded  with  brass  nails,  from 
Rajah  of  Kotah. 

Pouch,  belt,  powder-flasks,  Ac.,  from  Jeypore. 

Powder-flasks,  and  powder  and  shot  belts,  from  M un¬ 
dote. 

Powder-flask,  and  girdle  and  pouches,  used  by  Gorkhas, 
from  Nepaul. 

Matchlocks,  pistols,  Ac. : — Matchlock,  with  pouch-belt, 
from  Rajah  ofBoondie. 

Two  amber  matchlocks,  with  powder-flasks,  Ac.,  from 
the  Rajah  of  Jeypore. 

Three  matchlocks,  manufactured  in  the  city  of  Patna, 
contributed  by  Baboo  Koomar  and  Dyal  thug  of  Patna. 

Matchlock  manufactured  at  Bejnour,  from  Nugeena! 


Matchlock  manufactured  at  Bejnour,  from  Dhampoor 
in  Rohilkund. 

Two  matchlocks,  with  apparatus  complete,  from  Dhole- 
pore  in  Rajpootanah. 

Matchlock  gun,  matchlock  rifle  and  rest,  two  rifles,  and 
three  rifle  matchlocks,  from  II.  II.  Goolab  Sing,  Lahore, 
Mundotc. 

Matchlock,  from  the  Rao  of  Cutch. 

Matchlock,  with  gold  mountings,  and  two  small  gold 
chains,  from  Gwalior,  from  Malm  Rajah  Rao  Scindiah. 

^  Gun,  complete,  in  a  case,  with  implements,  made  after 
European  design  in  the  states  of  Nepaul. 

Single  barrel  percussion  gun;  matchlock,  gold  mounted  ; 
pistol ;  and  spare  pistol,  flint  lock,  from  11.  If.  Meer  Ali 
Moorad,  Khvrpoor.  These  are  private  contributions  from 
11.  11.  Meer  Ali  Moorad,  which  arrived  here  without  de¬ 
scription,  and  so  late  that  there  was  but  just  time  to  re¬ 
pack  them,  and  send  them  off  on  the  following  day.  It  is 
to  be  presumed  that  they  are  native  manufacture,  at  least 
the  matchlocks. — Bomba i/  Report. 

Pistol,  from  Lahore,  and  Rajah  Goolab  Sing. 

Pair  of  pistols,  manufactured  at  Agra.  The  manufac¬ 
turers  of  Agra  turn  out  pretty  good  weapons  at  compara¬ 
tively  low  prices. 

Swords,  Ac. : — Sword,  with  enamelled  hilt ;  sword,  with 
pistol  and  dagger  affixed ;  sword,  from  Rajah  of  Kotah. 

Three  swords,  from  iron  of  Chota  Nagpore;  and  two 
ancient  swords,  from  Rajah  of  Bcttiah,  Moorshcdabad. 

Sword,  from  the  Rao  of  Cutch. 

Sword,  from  Malwa. 

Sword,  from  Nawab  of  Rampore,  Rohilkund. 

Various  swords,  from  Lahore. 

A  sword  as  used  40  years  ago ;  a  sword  ns  used  now ;  an 
old  Mahratta  sword,  from  Gwalior,  from  the  Malm  Rajah. 

Sword  scabbards  ;  swords  and  daws. 

Battle-axe,  from  Boondie. 

Battle-axes,  from  Lahore. 

Battle-axe,  manufactured  from  indigenous  substances  in 
the  dominions  of  the  Rajah  of  Boondee,  Rajpootanah 
states. 

A  kind  of  sword,  khora ;  a  short  national  sword, 
khookrec,  from  Nepaul. 

Swords  and  sheaths,  from  Aelieen,  Sumatra. 

Two  swords  with  gilt  handles,  from  Rajpootanah. 

Two  hilts  of  swords  gilt,  from  Tonk  in  Rajpootanah. 

Serohi  sword  blade  of  white  steel,  inlaid  with  gold ; 
Serohi  sword  blade  of  dark  steel,  hilt  richly  inlaid  with 
gold  ;  Serohi  kuttar  or  dagger,  dark  steel,  inlaid  with  gold  ; 
Bheel  bows  of  bamboo  ;  quivers  of  bhee.l  arrows,  manu¬ 
factured  at  Serohi  in  Rajpootanah  states. 

A  helmet  and  a  complete  suit  of  steel  armour,  inlaid 
with  gold,  from  Dholepoor  in  Rajpootanah. 

Two  daggers,  with  enamelled  shields,  from  Seinde. 

Swords,  mounted  with  gold  and  belts,  from  Khyrpoor. 
These  blades  are  probably  very  scarce  and  dear.  They  are 
made  of  the  fine  ringing  steel  so  esteemed  in  Sindh  and 
the  countries  to  the  northward  of  it :  they  are  termed 
Khorassan  blades.  They  came  among  the  collection  from 
II.  If.  Meer  Ali  Moorad. 

Kuttaroo  or  dagger;  tabber  or  battle-axe;  tabber  of 
another  kind ;  sword,  spear,  Ac.,  from  the  Rao  of  Cutch. 

Klcwang,  or  sword,  from  Batan. 

Sword  of  native  iron  by  people  of  Kota,  from  Borneo. 

Two  daggers,  manufactured  entirely  of  native  materials, 
from  Rajah  of  Boondee. 

Shields: — Shield  of  deer-skin,  transparent,  with  ena¬ 
melled  bosses  ;  and  shield  with  gold  bosses,  each  boss  con¬ 
cealing  a  pistol,  from  Rajah  of  Kotah. 

Shield,  manufactured  in  the  Rajpootana  states. 

Shield,  from  Lahore. 

Shield,  rhinoceros  hide,  from  the  Rao  of  Cutch.  These 
are  manufactured  in  Cutch  for  the  neighbouring  countries. 
They  are  made  out  of  the  rhinoceros  hide  brought  from 
the  eastern  coast  of  Africa. 

Rhinoceros  shield,  from  Nepaul. 

Spears,  bows,  and  arrows : — Mahratta  spear,  from 
Gwalior. 
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Arrows,  spear,  and  bows,  from  Lahore. 

Bareilly  painted  bow,  arrows,  and  quivers,  from  Lahore. 

A  quiver  and  numerous  arrows,  from  Gwalior. 

Bow  ;  quiver  with  arrows ;  guard  against  bow-string, 
worn  by  the  archers  in  left  hand ;  small  bow ;  kind  of 
bow  with  iron  chain  instead  of  a  string;  small  spear — 
from  Nepaul. 

Bows  and  quivers,  as  used  in  the  province  of  Assam. 

Ranching,  or  stiletto-dagger,  from  Acheen,  Sumatra. 

Sling,  bow,  and  a  bag  of  clay  balls,  from  Nepaul. 

Bow-strings  of  fibres,  Low  Country,  with  a  bow  and  four 
arrows,  from  Calicut. 

Two  war  rings,  from  Rajah  of  Pattiala. 

Pair  of  wrestlers,  as  used  in  the  North-west  Provinces. 

Cutting  instruments  of  war  (Cutch).  These  are  manu¬ 
factured  in  Cutch. 

C'hain-armour,  head-cover,  sword,  dagger,  spear  (point 
and  but  only),  embroidered  sword-belt,  belt,  shield,  bag 
with  pouches,  and  a  matchlock,  from  Rajpootanah. 

Bowling-piece  with  flint-lock,  the  barrel  engraved  with 
flowers;  another  fowling-piece;  bullet-moulds  for  the 
above  ;  sword  inlaid  with  pearls,  one  side  steel,  the  other 
iron ;  sword  of  steel,  with  two  blades  in  one,  forming  two 
swords  ;  dagger  with  two  blades,  in  appearance  one,  but 
when  separated  forms  two  ;  knife  with  three  blades,  also 
in  appearance  one;  chooree. — Contributions  of  11.  U.  the 
Maharajah  of  L' llwar. 

Chain  armour,  with  head-cover,  from  Rajpootanah. 

Set  of  steel  armour  inlaid  with  gold,  from  Dholepore  in 
Rajpootanah. 

Helmet  and  iron  armlets,  from  Gwalior. 

Burmese  sliickl,  daggers,  sword,  and  large  knife,  or 
chopper. 

.  Sword  and  three  daggers  ;  two  quivers,  each  containing 
sixty  arrows;  kaunda,  a  sword  with  gold  mountings; 
matchlock,  with  gold  mounting  ;  bags  for  the  matchlock  ; 
belt  and  pouches  of  silver  for  the  matchlock. — Contributed 
by  H.  II.  Maharajah  of  Jodhpore. 

The  following  articles  are  used  by  Indian  athlete" : — 
Bamboo  bow,  with  iron  chain  in  place  of  string  ;  wooden 
clubs  of  Sissoo  wood  :  two-handed  sword,  made  at  Saugor, 
Central  India;  shields  for  practising  sword-play ;  foils,  or 
sham  swords,  from  Marwar. 

Kuttar,  or  dagger,  jewelled.  A  dagger,  containing 
another  within  it,  and  one  which  opens  into  five  blades, 
from  the  Rajah  of  Pattiala. 

Suit  of  armour ;  two  pieces  of  horse  armour ;  suit  of 
armour,  nine  pieces  ;  two  locks ;  blunderbuss  (Sikh)  ; 
cannon  (model)  ;  double  cannon  (model)  ;  mortar  (mo¬ 
del)  ;  howitzer  ;  camel-gun  and  saddle,  from  Lahore. 

Hill-gun  complete,  from  M.  H.  R,  Goolab  Sing. 

Ordnance  and  models: — Two  3-pounder  brass  orna¬ 
mented  guns,  with  carriage  complete,  from  ivumool. 

Two  brass  guns,  lelah,  or  swivel  guns,  as  used  by  Malay 
prahus.  Forwarded  from  Singapore. 

Models  of  two  brass  guns  and  carriages,  from  Mysore. 

Models  of  two  oriental  brass  guns. 

Various  models  of  the  artillery  of  the  Indian  army, 
from  the  three  Presidencies.  From  the  military  stores, 
Fast  India  House. 

“  Tent,  manufactured  at  the  Jubul pore  School  of  Indus¬ 
try.  The  whole  of  the  materials  used  in  constructing  this 
tent  have  been  manufactured,  and  the  tent  itself  has  been 
built  by  Thugs,  and  the  sons  of  Thugs,  who  have  learned 
their  several  trades  in  the  Jubulpore  Government  Insti¬ 
tution.  The  tact  of  its  being  throughout  the  work  of  re¬ 
claimed  murderers,  who  only  a  few  years  ago  subsisted  on 
their  fellow-men,  and  of  their  progeny,  who,  but  for  the 
measures  of  a  benevolent  government,  would  assuredly 
have  followed  the  same  trade,  will,  it  is  hoped,  obtain  for 
it  an  interest  which  neither  the  materials  or  construction 
could  otherwise  have  done.” 


C  lass  IX.  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Machines  and 
Implements. 

V  ooden  models  of  two  kinds  of  ploughs  and  carts,  from 
Bengal. 
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Agricultural  implements  used  in  Tcnasscrim  Provinces 
-Plough,  harrow  ,  hoe,  spade,  sickle,  rake,  and  bamboo 
stick  covered  at  one  end. 

Agricultural  implements  used  in  Ivemaon,  North-west. 
Provinces Plough,  yoke,  whip,  mattock,  hoe  rnke 
muzzle,  shovel,  reaping-hook,  chopper,  axe,  and  cotton- 
cleaner. 

Agricultural  implements  used  in  Hooghly,  Lower  Ben¬ 
gal  Plough,  yoke,  harrow,  ladder  used'  as  a  harrow 
weeding  instrument,  plank  on  which  paddy  is  beaten  out’ 
tripod  stand  for  the  same,  and  broom  for  sweeping  the 
grain. 

Model  of  Mahratta  plough. 

Models  of  a  plough  and  a  harrow,  from  Lahore. 

Model  of  a  drill-plough,  from  Broach. 

Ploughs  of  various  descriptions,  from  Nepaul. 

Iron  hoes,  grass-scraper,  small  hoe,  pickaxe,  and  axe  to 
cut  wood,  from  Nepaul. 

Models  of  a  plough,  a  harrow,  and  scarifier,  to  be  drawn 
by  buffaloes,  from  Malacca.  These  are  used  by  the  natives 
of  Malacca.  The  scarifier  is  drawn  by  one  or  two  buffa¬ 
loes,  and  employed  in  cleaning  from  w  eeds  and  lallang  the 
ground  that  lias  already  been  broken  up  by  the  plough. 

Model  of  a  clmnghol,  or  large  hoe ;  model  of  a  sort  of 
scythe;  of  a  paddy  reaper,  and  of  a  rat  an  cutter;  from 
Malacca,  The  chungul  is  in  very  general  use  among  the 
labourers  of  t  he  Straits  Settlements,  and  the  scythe  is  used 
in  cleaning  the  lallang,  or  coarse  grass  and  brushwood 
from  lands  that  have  been  allowed  to  lie  fallow,  prepara¬ 
tory  to  re-mdtivat ion. — All  forwarded  by  the  Singapore 
Committee. 

Model  of  a  rice-husking  machine  ;  of  a  husbandman 
with  agricultural  implements:  of  two  harrows  and  a 
plough  ;  and  of  a  harrow  to  be  drawn  by  buffaloes,  from 
Moulmein. 

Models  of  agricultural  implements,  carts,  mills,  ke. 
This  is  a  collection  from  Belgaum.  They  are  a  private 
contribution  from  II.  Reeves,  Esq.,  collector  of  Belgaum, 
who  has  accompanied  them  by  the  following  descrip¬ 
tion  : — 


Description  of  Models  of  Farm  Implements,  < j*c.,  used  in 
the  Southern  Mahratta  Count n/. 

1  Bazaar  cart,  or  gharree.  This  vehicle  has  been  much 
improved  since  the  European  camps  have  been  established. 
They  are  used  for  the  transport  of  goods  from  station  to 
station,  and  for  carrying  timber.  Generally  drawn  by 
two  bullocks. 

2  Cotton  press.  There  is  no  description  of  the  cotton 
press. 

3  Oil  mill  or  ghannah,  used  for  the  purpose  of  express¬ 
ing  oil  from  different  kinds  of  seeds.  This  machine  is 
drawn  by  one,  two,  or  three  bullocks,  according  to  its 
size.  The  most  common  size  is  for  two,  and  a  pair  of 
buffaloes  are  the  animals  generally  used.  The  block  of 
wood  excavated  is  first  set  into  the  ground,  and  firmly 
fixed;  the  pole  or  friction  shaft:  is  then  introduced,  and 
the  portion  w  ith  the  small  chain  on  it  is  then  adjusted  by 
placing  the  top  of  the  friction  pole  into  a  small  hole  mado 
for  the  purpose.  The  seed  for  oil  is  then  placed  iu  the 
hollow  of  the  block,  and  when  the  oil  begins  to  ooze  from 
it,  it  is  dipped  or  mopped  out  by  a  small  bundle  ot  rags, 
and  the  oil  squeezed  from  this  into  a  vessel.  Each  portion 
of  this  machine  is  numbered  so  as  to  correspond  with  the 
block  or  principal  portion. 

4  Wuddars  cart  or  gharree.  These  arc  frequently  made 
without  one  particle  of  iron  in  their  construction,  and 
drawn  by  two  buffaloes.  They  are  used  by  a  peculiar 
race  of  people,  called  Wuddars,  who  never  live  in  houses, 
but  travel  from  village  to  village,  and  find  employment  in 
supplying  the  inhabitants  with  stone,  timber,  and  other 
materials  for  building,  which  they  bring  on  these  carts. 

5  Thrashing  floor  or  kullie.  This  model  does  not 
rightly  represent  the  kullie,  as  it  is  simply  a  circle  cleared 
on  the  bare  soil,  with  a  pole  set  up  in  the  centre  to  fasten 
t lie  bullocks  to,  as  many  bullocks  as  the  nut  has;  often 
his*cows  and  milch  buffaloes  are  fastened  to  it  and  used. 
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The  Mungora  and  Akree  are  used  in  moving  up  the  grain 
stalks  whilst  the  bullocks  arc  moving  round. 

6  Farm  cart  or  gharrce,  or  coontee  for  six  or  eight  bul¬ 
locks.  Farm  cart  or  gharree.  Six,  eight,  ten,  and  sometimes 
as  many  as  twelve  bullocks  arc  liamessed  to  those  carts  ; 
they  are  used  for  all  farm  purposes.  The  small  bundle  of 
things  marked  with  its  number  will  lit  it  up  for  carrying 
grass,  or  hay,  or  grain  in  sheaf.  It  is  looked  on  by  the 
natives  as  a  perfect  fortune  to  have  one  of  these  in  the 
family,  and  they  are  handed  down  from  father  to  son  as 
such. 

7  Pair  of  bullocks.  There  is  no  description  of  the  kind 
of  bullocks. 

8  The  plough,  kuntee,  or  nagur.  This  implement  is 
but  seldom  used  in  the  black  soil ;  and  when  used  is  really 
of  such  little  service  to  the  land,  that  the  time  is  nearly 
thrown  away.  It  is  drawn  by  two  bullocks,  the  man 
generally  keeping  his  foot  on  the  plough  to  keep  it  in  the 
soil. 

1)  Coontee  or  ballisall.  Indian  harrow  or  ballisall . 
This  is  similar  in  construction  to  the  coontee,  but  the  iron 
blade  is  made  narrower  and  lighter ;  its  use  is  to  follow 
the  coorgee  in  planting;  drawn  by  two  bullocks,  it  levels 
the  soil,  covers  in  the  seed,  and,  if  properly  handled,  docs 
its  work  perfectly. 

10.  Coorgee,  or  drill  plough,  for  planting  rice.  This 
implement  is  drawn  by  two  bullocks,  and  the  seed  is  placed 
by  the  hand  into  the  cup  at  the  top,  when  it  passes  through 
the  bamboo  pipes  into  the  ground. 

11  Coorgee  for  planting  wheat,  &c.  This  implement 
is  drawn  by  two  bullocks,  and  fed  with  the  grain  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  rice  coorgee.  The  bamboo  pipe  at¬ 
tached  is  used  in  the  planting  of  cotton  or  dhall,  when  a 
woman  or  hoy,  taking  it  in  their  hands,  walks  after  the 
coorgee  to  which  it  is  fastened  by  a  rope,  and  passes  the 
seed  through  it  into  the  earth.  There  is  often  two  and 
three  to  each  coorgee. 

12  Cart  man. 

13  Iloot,  or  rice  wecdcr.  This  implement  is  drawn 
by  two  bullocks,  and  used  for  stirring  the  soil  among  the 
rice  plants,  when  their  tops  are  just  above  water ;  each 
tooth  passing  between  the  rows  of  plants,  it  tears  out  tho 
weeds. 

l  i  Coorgee  for  cotton.  Coorgee,  used  for  planting  cot¬ 
ton,  where  the  land  is  grassy  or  soil  heavy.  Its  only  dif¬ 
ference  from  the  other  being  its  strength,  and  having  the 
teeth  further  asunder. 

15  YeUie  coontee.  Indian  weeding  harrow,  for  jowa- 
ree,  grain,  and  other  dry  grains.  These  are  drawn  in 
pairs  by  two  bullocks,  one  man  to  each  coontee,  which  he 
guides  by  holding  the  handle  of  the  implement  in  one 
hand,  and  in  the  other  a  small  stick  with  a  fork  at  the 
end,  which  he  presses  down  on  the  coontee.  The  stalks  of 
the  grain  pass  through  the  opening  between  the  two  irons. 

10  Yellie  coontee,  or  weeding  harrow,  for  cotton.  This 
is  similar  to  the  one  used  for  grain,  but  is  passed  only  be¬ 
tween  the  rows. 

17  Haiku  for  grass.  Used  in  the  rice-fields,  prior  to 
planting,  to  remove  weeds  and  grass  that  may  be  lying 
loose  on  the  soil ;  drawn  by  bullocks. 

18  Indian  harrow,  coontee  or  goonlee.  This  is  a  very 
useful  implement,  and  were  a  good  English  plough  used 
before  it,  the  soil  would  be  well  prepared.  They  are  of 
different  sizes,  with  two,  four,  and  sometimes  six  bullocks, 
the  drawer  standing  on  the  implement. 

19  Bylc  phullee.  This  is  drawn  over  the  land,  in  dry 
weather,  after  the  soil  has  been  ploughed  or  coon  tied,  to 
level  and  break  down  the  inequalities  in  rice  fields,  and  is 
generally  drawn  by  two  bullocks.  It  is  simply  a  plank  to 
wliicli  a’ rope  is  fastened  by  two  iron  rings,  a  man  holding 
it  nearly  perpendicular,  so  as  to  catch  tho  high  portion  ol 
soil,  and  draw  it  to  the  hollows. 

20  Oil-mill  man. 

21  Uautfulla.  The  same  as  the  foregoing  (No.  119), 
but  used  by  manual  labour,  one  man  drawing  it  along, 
whilst  it  is  held  perpendicular  by  a  second. 

22  lleudora,  or  clod-breaker.  This  is  drawn  over  the 


fields  to  break  the  clods,  a  boy  or  man  generally  sittim'  or 
standing  on  it  to  add  to  its  weight. 

Goota.  This  is  used  after  the  hoot  (No.  13),  and  is 
intended  to  bend  the  young  plants  down  into  tho  water. 
It  is  drawn  by  bullocks  at  a  good  sharp  pace  across  the 
rou  s  oi  plants,  and  which  is  said  to  make  them  grow 
stronger. 

23  Rake  for  kulla.  No  description  of  the  rake  for  kulla. 

21  Karla.  There  is  no  description  of  karta. 

25  Kucllie  or  pickaxe.  Those  in  use  in  this  part  of  tho 
country  arc  of  very  rough  make,  but  do  not  diiler  in  name 
or  use. 

2(i  Pan  Kudlie  or  lioe,  otherwise  called  salkee. 

27  haul  and  Rhaut.  haul :  this  is  used  to  lay  out  flio 
yarn  after  being  spun,  and  from  which  it  is  formed  into 
banks  by  folding  it  over  the  elbows. 

Rhaut  or  spinning  wheel.  In  this  process  the  woman 
sits  down,  with  one  leg  extended  as  the  figure  represents, 
the  fore-finger  of  her  right  hand  is  placed  in  the  small  bole 
in  the  handle  of  the  rhaut  which  she  twirls  round,  and 
with  her  left  attaches  the  bit  of  cotton  to  tho  spindle, 
drawing  the  hand  back  as  the  thread  spins  out. 

28  Coorpa  or  grain  hook.  There  is  no  description  of 
tho  coorpa. 

29  Coorpa  or  grass  hook  for  cut  t  ing  grass. 

30  Coorpa  for  weeding.  These  three  all  bear  the  name 
coorpa,  and  only  differ  according  to  the  fancy  of  tho 
owner;  they  are  of  the  most  miserable  manufacture,  and 
generally  worth  a  few  pice. 

31  Aide.  There  is  no  description  of  akie. 

33  Coorpa  or  cleaning  knife.  Used  in  the  removal  of 
the  soil  from  the  coonties  whilst  at  work;  a  very  simple 
and  paltry  instrument.  Knives,  however,  being  scarce 
among  the  natives,  this  instrument  is  often  made  very 
sharp,  and  kopt  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  rope  or  other 
tilings  as  required. 

Models  of  Agricultural  Implements  and  Mills  used  by 
the  Natives  of  Sattara : — 

1  A  kind  of  harrow,  used  in  planting  sugar-cane  plants, 
and  keeping  in  order  the  fields  of  the  same. 

2  Chowphunncc  coorcc,  used  in  sowing  small  grain, 
such  as  “  warree”  (a  kind  of  rice),  &c. 

3  Plough,  used  in  ploughing  ground. 

4  Trephunnee  used  in  sowing  large  grain,  such  ns 
gram,  A:c.,  like  No.  2  ;  is  a  kind  of  drill  plough. 

5  Pair  of  Koluppee,  used  in  weeding  grass,  &c.  in  a 
grown  field. 

6  A  kind  of  harrow,  used  in  levelling  the  ground  after 
it  is  ploughed. 

7  Regtey,  used  in  planting  tobacco  and  chillie  plants. 

8  A  kind  of  harrow,  used  in  spreading  manure  in  fields. 

9  Oil  mill,  used  for  extracting  oil. 

10  Sugar-cane  mill,  used  for  expressing  the  juice  of  sugar¬ 
cane  in  juice. 

11  Wheel,  used  in  drawing  water  from  wells. 


Class  X. — Musical  Instruments. 

Guitar, kettle-drum, sarindah  or  fiddle,  tomtom,  trumpet, 
flute,  cymbals,  &e.,  from  Moorsliedabad. 

Collect  ion  of  Musical  Instruments  sent  by  Baboo  Futteh 
Narayun  Sing,  from  Benares: — 

1  Been.  2  Tumboorn,  a  kind  of  drum.  3  Surrodh. 
4  Sitar.  5  Pukhoujh.  0  Dhole.  8  Twodhookurs ;  three 
shandees,  and  a  pair  of  jhanjli  (used  in  concerts).  9 
Sarungec  and  bow,  or  llincloostanee  fiddle.  10  Sarindah 
and  bow.  11  Ghikarah  and  bow.  12  Klumjooree. 

Several  sorts  of  musical  instruments,  from  Nopaul. 

Kind  of  kettle-drum,  and  toogna,  from  Bhutan. 

Two  guitars,  contributed  by  t  he  Rajah  of  Jodhpore. 

Musical  instruments,  model  of  a  tsigu  wigu,  and  one 
complete,  &c.,  from  Moulmein. 

Dyuk  violins,  and  Kayen  guitar — Borneo. 

Tsoung,  or  harp,  tin  box  containing  cymbals,  model  of 
a  harp,  patala,  patina,  or  Burmese  drum,  cymbals  used  in 
religious  ceremonies,  &c.,  from  Moulmein. 

Set  of  musical  instruments  from  Java,  including  gongs. 
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Class  XI. — Manufactures. — Colton. 

Various  pieces  of  plain  and  figured  muslins,  from  Dacca. 
Various  pieces  of  plain,  bordered,  flowered,  and  spotted 
embroidered  muslins,  from  Baboo  Soorop  Cl  mud  Doss  of 
Dacca. 

Table-cloths,  towels,  dosootee  and  mosquito  gauze,  from 
Becrbhoom. 

Table-cloths,  napkins,  and  towels,  from  Moorshedabad. 
Various  pieces  of  cloth  sent  by  the  Maha  Rajah  of 
Nagpore;  also  a  few  from  the  Resident,  manufactured  in  the 
dominions  of  His  Highness  the  Maha  Rajah  of  Nagpore. 
The  blue  colour  is  obtained  from  indigo  ;  the  green  from 
indigo  and  the  seed  of  the  chukora,  but  the  dye  is  not 
lasting.  The  scarlet  is  dyed  with  kossoom.  The  yellow 
colour  is  formed  of  the  flower  of  the  hussinga,  which  is 
boiled  with  a  little  turmeric,  and  the  thread  is  dyed 
previous  to  the  weaving  of  the  fabrics.  The  dark  red  is 
formed  of  indigo  and  safflower. 

Pieces  of  towelling,  table-napkins,  cotton  cloth,  diaper, 
chintzes,  and  muslins,  from  Lahore. 

Pieces  of  close-wove  muslin,  plain  and  cross-barred, 
from  Bengal. 

Gingham,  five  sorts,  from  Azimglmr. 

Nepaulce  check  for  making  quilts,  from  NepauL 
Various  cloths  for  dresses  ;  carpeting,  handkerchiefs ; 
and  different  colours  of  cotton  cloth,  from  Xepaul. 

White  doth,  used  by  Ncwars  in  funeral  ceremonies  to 
wrap  up  the  body  of  the  deceased ;  and  red  cloth,  used 
by  Newars  in  marriages  and  ceremonies,  from  Ncpaul. 

'  Twelve  sorts  of  “  Dorea”  cloths,  variously  designated, 
and  for  different  purposes,  from  Ncpaul. 

Canvas,  for  bags,  &c.,  and  threads  of  different  colours, 
for  making  cloths,  from  Ncpaul. 

Coarse  cotton  cloth,  worn  by  field-labourers,  and  ex¬ 
ported  to  Ceram  and  New  Guinea. 

Cotton  cloths,  native  produce  by  native  tribes,  Borneo, 
N.  W.  Coast. 

Cotton  cloths  and  tapes,  from  Celebes. 

Cotton  cloth,  unbleached,  from  Boutan. 

Cloth,  from  Sumatra. 

Several  pieces  of  cotton  cloths,  weft  native’s,  warp  Eng¬ 
lish,  and  native  dyes,  from  Java. 

Cloths,  presented  by  his  Highness  the  Sultan  of  Linga. 
Bolt  of  cotton  canvas,  Bengal. 

Naga  cloth  (cotton),  white,  black,  and  red,  for  coverings 
and  chudders ;  (sheets,)  from  Assam. 

Four  pieces  of  cloth  Mahmoodees,  two  dhooties,  white 
turban  Mundeel,  manufactured  in  the  dominions  of  the 
Rajah  of  Dholepore,  in  the  state  of  Rajpootana. 

Doriaya,  Phoolkaree,  Meet-ha,  fine  cloths  for  dresses, 
manufactured  in  the  State  of  Gwalior,  and  contributed  by 
His  Highness  the  Maharajah  Rao  Scindiah. 

Doputta,  Patul,  cloths  worn  in  lieu  of  shawls  by  ladies 
in  Gwalior,  and  contributed  by  His  Highness  the  Maha¬ 
rajah  Rao  Scindiah. 

Dress  pieces,  called  “  pugrees,”  for  turbans,  manufac¬ 
tured  in  the  dominions  of,  and  contributed  by,  the  Rajah 
of  J  esselmeer. 

Doputtahs,  dhooties,  one  pugree,  three  muslins,  manu¬ 
factured  at  Chundeyree.  The  cloths  are  much  worn  by 
natives  of  high  rank  ;  they  are  costly,  and  preferred  to  the 
finest  European  fabrics  of  a  similar  description. 

Piece  of  coarse  checked  cotton,  coloured ;  carpeting; 
guzzer,  a  sort  of  calico  ;  garah,  for  dresses ;  chintz  cover¬ 
lets  ;  quilted  coverlets  ;  leiiafs  ;  doosootee,  for  bedding  and 
tents,  &c.,  from  Agra. 

Garrah,  a  cloth  manufactured  at  Agra.  The  trade  in 
these  cloths  was  formerly  very  great,  but  it  has  fallen  oil' 
much  since  the  introduction  of  English  long  cloths.  The 
annual  manufacture  at  present  does  not  exceed  10,000/. 

Calico, garrah.  This  cloth  is  manufactured  throughout 
the  division  of  Agra,  and  is  chiefly  used  by  the  poorer 
classes  ;  the  annual  consumption  of’it  is  about  50,000/. 

Calico  used  by  native  ladies  for  dresses,  Ganga,  Saree, 
and  IJhootees,  manufactured  in  the  division  of  Agra.  The 
annual  consumption  is  estimated  at  20,000/. 


Twelve  chintz  coverlets,  Pullongposh,  Fnrflhs  Lehafs 
and  Doosooties,  used  for  quilted  bed-covers.  They  are 
chiefly  manufactured  at  Futtehglmr  and  Coonooj,  h)  t)10 
division  of  Agra,  and  their  annual  consumption  is 
mated  at  10,000/.  1 

Cotton  cloths,  from  Sindh. 

Six  sorts  of  cotton  cloths  ;  cotton  cloths  for  pantaloons 
and  waistbands,  from  Belgaum. 

Cotton  cloths,  from  the  Rao  of  Cutch. 

Chintz  mantle,  from  Khyrpoor. 

Two  sorts  of  cotton  sail-cloth,  from  the  Rao  of  Cutch. 

Cotton  fabrics  from  Almicdabad,  Surat,  Sindh, Belgaum 
Cutch,  and  Khvrpoor.  They  arc  manufactured* from 
cotton  chiefly  grown  and  spun  in  the  countries  in  which 
they  are  woven.  Hardly  any  more  are  made  than  are 
required  for  home  consumption.  English  spun-cotton  is 
much  \ised  in  Sindh,  Cutch,  and  Surat. 

Pieces  of  cotton  cloth,  striped  and  chintz  pattern,  from 
Sciiule. 

Fine  punjum  long-cloth,  manufactured  at  Jugginpcttah, 
in  the  Northern  Circars,  from  Mr.  Masters. 

Muslin,  from  Arnee. 

Muslin,  manufactured  ut  Oopuda,  in  the  Northern 
Circars. 


Class  XII. —  Woollen  Manufactures. 

Cloth  shawl,  worn  by  natives,  from  Rampore. 

Pieces  of  cloth,  from  Lucknow — His  Majesty  the  King 
of  Oude. 

Woollen  cloth,  striped  and  checked,  kid  doth,  Cash- 
mere  and  shawl  cloths,  from  Lahore. 

Box  of  wool  and  piece  of  camel  cloth,  from  Seinde. 

Superior  blue  cloth,  from  South  Afoot. 

Cumbleys,  blankets,  &e.,  from  the  Ceded  Districts. 

Blanket,  half-breed  merino  and  butt  wool,  from  Hoon- 
soor  in  Mysore. 

Blanket,  half- breed  woof  and  of  common  country  wool, 
from  lloonsoor  in  Mysore. 

Wool  thread  of  shawls,  from  Bhutan. 

Piece  of  Pachin  woollen  doth,  from  Jaomla. 

Piece  of  goat’s  wool,  of  various  colours,  from  Sliding. 

Piece  of  goat’s  wool,  of  Toos,  from  Ncpaul. 

Cloth  made  by  the  Kirantees  in  the  East,  from  Kirant. 

Cloth  of  coarser  cloth  from  Nepaid  and  Bhoolan. 

Woollen  string,  Hakpa  with  Ghoongroo,  from  Ncpaul. 

Blankets  of  wool  and  Asun  wool,  by  the  Rajahs  of 
Jodhporc,  Jypore,  and  Jesselmeer,  from  Marwar. 

Several  sorts  of  blankets,  from  Bhotan  and  Kachhar. 

Specimens  of  articles  commonly  imported  from  Gartok 
to  Bageswar,  by  the  Jwari  Bhotiyas,  brought  by  Lieut. 
Strachcy,  Bengal  Engineers,  from  Tibet : — 

Kashmiri  Pattu,  of  coarse  shawl  wool,  from  Kashmir 
via  Ladak. 

Coarse  brown  shawl,  of  goat’s  wool,  from  Balti. 

White  shawl,  of  goat’s  and  ibex  wool,  from  Balti  or 
Kashmir. 

The  same,  made  up  into  a  gown.  Thick  woollen  stutF 
in  coloured  stripe,  from  Ussang. 

White  and  coarse  Nambu,  for  clothes.  Coarse  grev 
Pats;  black  and  coloured  stripes,  for  sacks,  Ac.,  from 
Nari  Khorsum. 

Black  Nambu,  for  clothes,  from  Ladak. 

Linzi. — Coarse  China  silks,  from  Yarkund. 

Felted  cloaks,  called  Baranccs,  from  Goruckpore. 


Class  XIII. — Silk  and  Velvet. 

Zhip  (Turk).  Sikim  (Ladak).— Silk  from  Khoten.— 
Lieut.  Strachcy. 

Silk  thread  and  twine,  and  pieces  of  silk  cloths,  variously 
designated,  from  Moorshedabad. 

Printed  silk  handkerchiefs,  twelve  varieties.  C'hoppas. 
The  silk  handkerchiefs  are  made  at  Berhampore,  in  the 
division  of  Moorshedabad;  the  printing  done  near  Cal¬ 
cutta.  They  form  an  article  of  considerable  export  to 
Europe  and  America. 


Dependencies.  1 
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Cossimbazar  silk  corahs,  and  skeins  of  raw  silk. — Messrs. 
Tardon,  of  Soojapore. 

Pieces  of  silk  handkerchiefs,  from  Moorshedabad. 

'L'wo  bundles,  containing  two  seers  of  coloured  silk. 

Striped  silk,  of  sorts;  plain  silk,  of  sorts;  silk  scarfs ; 
and  silk  cloth  ;  from  Lahore  and  Rajah  of  Pattiala, 

Silk  scarfs,  striped  silk  of  various  sorts  and  colours, 
&e.,  from  Lahore. 

Six  varieties  ol  Tussnr  silk  cloth,  produced  in  the  district 
of  Bhaugulpore,  in  the  division  of  Patna. 

Twilled  silk,  cloth  Tussar,  manufactured  in  the  district 
of  Beerbhoom,  in  the  division  of  Moorshedabad. 

Raw  and  coloured  silks  ;  raw  silk  and  thread  from  the 
castor-oil  worm  ;  Mungali  and  Ariali  silks  ;  scarfs ;  waist- 
cloths  ;  and  bed-curtains ;  from  Assam. 

Pieces  of  different  coloured  silk,  complete  assortment 
of  raw  silk,  and  piece  goods. — I).  Jardine,  Esq.,  Calcutta. 

Lady’s  flowered  and  Tartan  silk  dress  piece;  two  pair 
o(  silk  scarfs,  with  flowered  border;  from  Bancoorah 
district,  Moorshedabad. 

Red  and  yellow  satin. — Manufactured  in  Cutch.  The 
raw  material  from  China.  The  silk  is  dyed  in  Cutch. 

Silks  (Cutch).  Manufactured  chiefly  for  home  con¬ 
sumption.  The  raw  material  from  China  and  Calcutta. 
The  silk  piece  called  “Elaelio”  is  manufactured  principally 
for  exportation  to  Zanzibar. 

Silk  gown  pieces,  from  Tanna.  These  are  imitations  of 
English  silks.  The  raw  material  comes  from  China,  and 
is  dyed  at  Tanna. 

Silk  (Sindh).  Chiefly  manufactured  for  home  consump¬ 
tion,  from  raw  material  brought  from  China. 

Loongecs  (Sindh).  Two  were  brought  from  Ivurrachee, 
and  two  were  expressly  ordered  for  the  Exhibition,  and 
were  manufactured  at  Tatta. 

Piece  of  silk,  from  Poona.  This  is  a  very  curiously  woven 
silk,  being  of  two  colours,  one  side  red,  the  other  green  ; 
it  is  called  “  pytanee.”  The  raw  material  is  brought  from 
China  or  Calcutta,  and  dyed  in  Poona. 

No.  2  are  nine  patterns  of  silk  of  an  inferior  manu¬ 
facture  to  that  mentioned. 

Silks  (Surat).  These  are  manufactured  in  China,  and 
dyed  at  Surat.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  quantity  manu¬ 
factured  for  home  consumption,  or  for  exportation.  They 
are  the  common  patterns  worn  by  the  Parsee  women  in 
Bombay. 

Purple  silk,  scarlet  on  one  side,  and  small  patterns  of 
silks  for  ehoolies,  from  Ahmednuggur.  These  are  made  at 
Ycola,  a  place  famed  for  the  manufacture  of  silks.  The 
value  of  the  silks  made  annually  at  that  place  is  stated  to 
be  from  two  to  two  and  a  half  lacs  of  rupees. 

“  Of  this,  a  quarter  of  a  lac  in  value  is  consumed  in  the 
Ahmednuggur  Zilla ;  half  a  lac  is  sold  at  the  fair  of  Mo- 
lieem,  in  Xandish,  for  transmission  to  Indore,  Oojien, 
Cutch,  Bombay,  Surat,  and  other  places  in  India  ;  quarter 
of  a  lac  goes  to  Bcrar;  10,000  rupees  worth  to  Shola- 
poor;  quarter  .of  a  lac  is  made  up  into  borders,  See.,  of 
cotton  piece  goods  locally  consumed  in  the  neighbouring 
districts;  and  the  balance  is  said  to  consist  of  silks  dyed, 
but  unfinished 'which  are  exported  from  Yeola  to  other 
places  for  completion.” 

“The  raw  silk  comes  from  China.  The  dyestuffs, 
except,  a  portion  of  indigo  (produce  of  Kandeish),  and  a 
few  unimportant  ingredients,  are  likewise  imported  through 
Bombay.” 

Pieces  of  ribbon,  from  Ahmedabad.  The  materials  from 
which  these  arc  made,  and  the  red  dye,  are  imported  from 
the  places  just  mentioned.  The  value  per  annum  of  those 
manufactured  for  Ahmedabad  amounts  to  20,000  rupees  ; 
of  those  manufactured  for  exportation,  100,000  rupees. 
They  are  sent  to  Baroda,  Bombay,  Rajpootana,  Gwalior, 
and  all  parts  of  Guzerat. 

Raw  silk  (three  specimens),  from  Azimghur. 

Silk  manufactured  at  Bangalore. 

Different  colours  of  silk  threads,  from  Cuddapah. 

Various  pieces  of  coloured  silks,  of  different  designs 
and  patterns,  from  Nepaul. 

Pieces  of  red  silk,  from  Bhotan. 


Pieces  of  yellow,  orange,  and  black  silk,  from  Nepaul. 
Salendong  silk,  from  Acheen,  Sumatra. 

Sarongs  or  petticoat  silks,  from  Palembang  and  Acheen, 
Sumatra. 

Silk  cloth,  from  Camboja. 

Trousers’  silk,  from  Acheen,  Sumatra. 

Silk  tape,  from  Celebes. 


Class  XIV. — Manufactures  from  Substitutes  for  Fla.r, 
Hemp ,  S,x\ 

Two  coils  of  Jute  rope ;  bolt  of  Chandemagore  hemp 
canvas ;  bolt  of  hemp  and  cotton  canvas — Bengal. 

Rigging  of  Bombay  hemp  ;  warm  and  cold  register  coir 
rigging  (first  manufactured  in  India)  ;  Jubbulporc  hemp  ; 
Dhanchee  hemp  rope ;  and  pine-apple  flax  rope — pre¬ 
sented  by  the  manufacturers,  Messrs.  W.  U .  Barton  &  Co., 
of  Calcutta — from  Calcutta. 

Gunny  or  sackcloth,  from  pat ,  or  Corchorus  olitorius. 
Gunny  and  other  cloths  from  plantain  fibre,  from  Madras. 

Canvas  from  "Wackanoor  or  Vackoo  nar  fibre,  from 
Travancore. 

Two  bundles  of  cotton,  canvas,  and  rope,  from  Bengal. 

Specimens  of  cordage  from  fibres  of  various  plants. — 
(See  Fibres,  Class  IV.  (F.) 

Ropes  prepared  from  the  Hhancliee,  or  JEscliynomone 
cannabina. — [Messrs.  Thompson  and  Co.,  of  Calcutta. 

Cordage  from  JButea  frondosa,  Beerbhoom. 

Cordage  from  Hauhinia  racemosa ,  Bhaugulpore. 

Cordage  prepared  from  vegetable  substances  by  the 
natives  of  the  province  of  Arracan. 

Bark  cloth,  manufactured  by  the  Semangs  or  Oriental 
negro  tribes,  from  Kedah,  Malay  Peninsula. 

Bark  cloth,  made  from  the  bark  of  the  paper  mulberry, 
from  Keith,  west  coast  of  Celebes. 

Bark  cloth,  made  from  Papyrus  bark,  from  Java. 

Cloth  manufactured  by  Arafuras  from  native  fibres. 


Class  XV. — Mixed  Fabrics,  including  Shawls  and  Scarfs. 

Silver  enwrapped,  plain  gilt,  and  silvered  turbans — from 
Calcutta. 

Fine  cloths  for  dresses,  shawls,  and  turbans  ;  gold  em¬ 
broidered  cloths  worn  by  Rajpoots,  and  used  for  turbans — 
sent  by  Maha  Rajah  Rao  Scindiah. 

Several  pairs  of  sheets,  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver, 
and  gold  and  silk,  and  a  turban  with  gold  ends — from 
Bengal. 

Piece  of  goldcloth  ;  silver  tinsel  stamped  ;  gold  edging; 
and  silver  edging,  rose  coloured — from  Benares. 

Head  covering  worked  with  gold  and  silver  tinsel;  the 
same,  with  gold  dyed  purple  tinsel ;  the  same,  with  sky- 
blue  bobbinet  spangled  tinsel — from  Benares. 

Gold  embroidered  manufactures — from  Benares. 

Silk  dress-piece,  worked  with  gold  and  silver;  scarlet 
silk  dress-piece,  worked  up  with  silk  in  needle  in  imitation 
of  China  work — from  Calcutta. 

Embroidered  flowered  silk  and  silk  embroidered  saree, 
from  Agra. 

Embroidered  shawls  and  embroidered  scarfs,  from 
Dacca, 

Embroidered  and  net  scarfs;  net  square  and  three- 
cornered  ;  neck  scarfs ;  muslin,  embroidered  in  gold  and 
in  silver;  net  scarf,  embroidered  in  gold  for  head-dresses; 
net  scarf,  embroidered  in  silver — from  Dacca. 

Gold  embroidered  muslin  and  net  scarfs ;  net  scarf, 
embroidered  in  silver ;  Jamdanee  scarfs — from  Dacca. 

Rich  kincob  or  brocade,  See.,  from  Benares,  exhibited  by 
Baboo  Deo  Naryan  and  Gopinauth  Dcbecrsaad,  Sec. 

Cashmere  shawl,  worked  in  green,  crimson,  blue,  and 
scarlet,  and  embroidered  in  gold  and  silver. — A.  Emerson, 
Esq. 

Long  shawls,  red  and  green,  and  worked  with  needle ; 
square  cashmere  shawls,  irom  Loodianah. 

Long  and  other  shawls,  from  Cashmere. 

Long  shawls,  white;  square  shawls,  black,  blue,  and 
figured,  from  Maha  Rajah  Goolab  Sing,  of  Cashmere. 
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Tinsel  tape,  ribbon,  and  thread,  from  Lahore. 

Caps,  embroidered  with  gold  and  pearls;  with  other 
fabrics,  from  Benares, 

Half  shawls  and  scarfs  worked  with  gold,  silver,  anil 
silk,  from  Delhi  and  from  Rnjpootnna. 

Long,  square,  and  small  shawls,  green,  blue,  and  black; 
worked  shawls,  red,  with  pearls,  from  Cashmere. 

Shawls,  black,  white,  and  red ;  shawl  scarf- — from  Rajah 
of  Patf  iala. 

Infant’s  robe,  embroidered  grass  cloth — from  Mrs. 
Marslnnan,  Seramporc. 

Muslin  mantillas,  jackets,  and  collars  ;  pine-apple  doth 
and  collars;  muslin  caps;  pine-apple  cloth  caps;  frock 
bodies  and  sleeves — embroidered;  worked  by  natives  ol 
Calcutta. 

Waistcoat  dhootce,  cotton  and  munga  mixed  ;  chupeun 
or  overall  coat ;  scarfs,  gold  bordered,  and  embroidered 
in  gold — from  Assam. 

A  pulla,  doputta,  &c.,  for  dresses,  from  Agra. 

Shawls  of  various  colours  and  patterns — from  Rajah 
of  Dholepore. 

Straw-coloured,  lilac,  red,  and  crimson  kincobs ;  red 
and  white  mimdcels;  striped,  green,  red,  and  sarec  red 
lailahs  ;  maymoodee  ;  and  dhoties,  with  silk  border — from 
Rajah  of  Dholepore. 

Mooltan  and  cotton  and  Cashmere  scarfs,  from  Lahore 
and  Cashmere. 

Scarfs  of  different  colours,  from  Malia  Raja  Coolab 
Sing  of  Cashmere. 

.  Scarfs,  &c.,  from  Iluzara.  Major  Abbott. 

Figured  cloth,  from  Khyrpoor. 

Waistcoat  piece ;  cap  pieces ;  t  insel  ribbons ;  bed 
strings  ;  strings  for  the  hair,  from  Lahore. 

Mixed  silk  and  cotton,  imitation  Salt  am-  silk. 

Mooltan  tambour  work  ;  Mooltan  busmedars. 
Borhanpore  fabric  brocade,  and  pattern  of  same,  from 
Indore. 

Fabrics  from  Boorhanpoor.  “  No.  1  was  made  to  the 
order  of  her  Highness  the  Baizee  Ball,  for  one  of  t lie 
presents  to  Maharajah  Sindiah  on  his  marriage.  The 
price  charged  her  Highness  was  1,000  rupees  (Chundarec) ; 
but  the  real  value  is  550  rupees  (Cor). 

“  Nos.  2  and  3  are  also  manufactured  at  Boorhanpoor. 
The  thread  (cotton  and  silk  and  gold),  of  which  they  arc 
made,  is  prepared  at  Boorhanpoor.  No  mention  is  made 
of  the  places  from  which  the  materials  originally  come.” — 
Bombay  Report. 

Brocades,  silk  and  gold,  from  Ahmedabad. 

Fabric  of  silk  and  gold  from  Ahmedabad.  The  silk 
from  which  these  brocades  are  manufactured  comes  from 
China,  Bassorah,  and  Calcutta.  The  gold  and  silver  thread 
is  manufactured  at  Ahmedabad.  The  cochineal  for  the 
red  dye  from  England.  The  quantity  of  these  brocades, 
manufactured  for  home  consumption,  is  about.  40,000  ru¬ 
pees’  worth  per  annum.  The  average  value  of  that  ex¬ 
ported,  about  300,000  rupees’  worth  per  annum.  They 
are  exported — to  India,  Bombay,  Baroda,  Poona,  Gwalior, 
Hydrabad,  and  Rajpootana.  Out  of  India — to  Sindh, 
Cabool,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  China. 

Square  shawl  from  Seth  Kluunr  Chund,  of  Ahmedabad. 
Loongee,  with  gold  thread  border,  and  gold  thread, 
green,  red,  white,  and  yellow;  the  same,  red,  black,  and 
yellow,  from  Scinde. 

Pattern  green  and  orange  silk,  with  gold  thread ;  piece  of 
green  silk,  with  gold  thread — from  Ahmednuggur. 

Silk  scarf  from  China  produce,  and  raw  pine-apple  silk, 
chiekoncd,  and  worked  by  Mussulmen ;  worked  muslin 
dresses ;  beetle-wing  dresses  ;  lace  scarf— from  Madras. 

Fine  cottar  muslin,  with  gold  lace  border  ;  cottar  muslin, 
unwashed,  with  gold  lace  border — from  Travancoro. 

Lin  cob  silk,  from  Trichinopoly, 

Cloths  woven,  plain  red,  with  silk  ;  cloths  woven,  purple 
and  black;  cloths  woven,  red,  with  lace — from  Guntoor. 

Scarfs,  embroidered  with  gold  thread,  from  Tringunce 
and  Pabang,  Malay  Peninsula. 

Silk  handkerchiefs  and  shawls,  from  Tringauec,  Lingv, 
and  Timor.  ‘ 
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Scarfs,  cotton,  and  dyes  of  native  growth;  raw  silk 
from  the  continent  of  Asia — from  Sumatra. 

Salendongs  silk,  from  Acheen,  Sumatra. 

Embroidered  cloth,  from  China,  and  embroidered  tape 
from  Celebes,  forwarded  from  Singapore.  1  1 

Turbans  and  lailahs — from  Tonk. 

Pieces  of  silk  and  cotton  manufacture. 

Piece  of  chequered  doth,  silk  and  cotton. 


Cl-ASS  XVI. — Leather ,  includiny  Saddlery  and  Harness' 
Skins;  Furs;  Feathers;  and  Hair. 

Embroidered  elephant  trappings  in  velvet,  and  frontal 
piece;  embroidered  awning  in  velvet,  with  embroidered 
doth  carpet;  saddle-cloth  in  green  velvet,  and  embroi¬ 
dered  in  gold,  with  head-stall  to  match,  and  rein — from 
Moorsliedabad. 

Mahratta  saddle  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver 
thread,  and  accoutrements  complete,  as  used  by  the  Mah¬ 
ratta  nobilit v — from  Malm  Rajah  Rao  Scindiali. 

II  orses’  bits ;  reins  for  a  bridle ;  saddle-cloth  stall  and 
crupper. 

Saddle-cloth,  green  and  gold,  with  head-stall  and 
crupper,  all  studded  with  gilt  nails — from  the  Rajah  of 
lvotah. 

A  complete  set  of  single  harness,  belonging  to  the 
“  Ekka,”  or  nat  ive  conveyance.  No.  13(55,  manufactured 
in  the  division  of  Patna.  Presented  by  Syud  Lul’t  Ali 
Khan. 

Saddle-cloth  (floss  silk  and  woollen) — from  Lotah. 

Mahratta  leather  and  water-bag. 

Embroidered  saddle  from  Khattiawar.  This  is  one  of 
the  .-addles  used  by  the  Khattys  of  Khattiawar,  the  de¬ 
scendants  of  a  tribe  of  freebooters,  whose  horses  were 
famous  for  their  endurance,  and  the  extraordinary  length 
of  marches  that  coidcl  be  performed  with  them. 

One  set  of  harness,  for  gig  or  stanhope  ;  also  two  pair 
of  boots,  as  specimens  of  the  workmanship  of  Calcutta 
workmen.  “The  harness  is  entirely  of  country  materials, 
with  the  exception  of  the  japan  leather,  which  is  English. 
The  leather  is  of  the  up-counlrv  bullock  hides,  tanned  in 
our  own  tan-yard,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Calcutta,  with 
the  *  bauble’  bark,  called,  we  believe,  the  ‘  prickly  mi¬ 
mosa  ;’  the  plated  furniture  and  arms  of  Great  Britain 
are  made  up  on  our  own  premises  by  native  artists.  One 
pair  of  boots  are  made  with  French  japan  leather  and 
morocco  legs,  and  the  soles,  &c.,  of  country  leather ;  the 
other  pair  of  enamelled  leather  of  our  own  manufacture, 
and  entirely  of  country  materials  and  native  workmanship.” 
— Hairnet  of  a  letter  f rum  Messrs.  James  Monteith  4' 
dated  Calcutta ,  7th  March ,  1851. 

Bengalee-made  horsewhips. 

Buffalo  leather,  manufactured  for  the  purpose  of  army 
accoutrements;  Bengal  cow-hide,  and  a  calf-skin,  both 
tanned  with  the  bark  of  the  Babool  tree,  dressed  and 
patent  enamelled,  for  the  purposes  of  carriages,  and  boot 
and  shoe  makers;  specimens  of  Bengal  cow- bide,  similarly 
tanned  with  the  same  substance,  the  former  dressed  black, 
the  two  latter  brown  ;  half  a  Imlfalo-bide,  tanned  with 
Babool  bark,  suited  for  boot  and  shoe  makers,  and  ma¬ 
chinery';  half  a  Bengal  buffalo-hide,  similarly  tanned,  and 
suited  for  harness  and  other  purposes  ;  half  a  buffalo-hide, 
used  lor  belts,  and  other  purposes  of  machinery;  half  a 
buffalo-hide,  dressed  and  blackened  for  the  preparation  of 
horse  harness  ;  Bengal  cow-hide,  used  in  the  preparation 
of  saddlery ;  Bengal  calf-skin,  dressed  brown,  lor  shoo 
and  harness-making  purposes ;  Bengal  sheep-skins,  for 
shoe  and  harness-makers’  purposes — from  Messrs.  Teii-  & 
Co.,  of  Calcutta. 

Tanned  bison  skin — from  Mysore. 

Buffalo-hide,  tanned  and  dressed  black  ;  bullock -hide, 
tanned  and  dressed  black,  for  shoo  uppers;  fanned  and 
dressed  brown  and  black,  for  caps,  bags,  &c. ;  bullock- 
hide,  tanned  and  dressed,  buffed;  Noilghcry  buffalo-hide, 
buffed — from  Hoonsoor,  in  Mysore. 

Dyed  hides  of  fine  colour — from  the  Rao  of  Cuteh. 

Saddle,  &e.,  complete — from  Lahore. 
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Camels  saddle,  and  horse  saddle,  with  trappings  com¬ 
plete — from  Mar  war. 

haw  leathers ;  boas;  artificial  flowers;  tippets,  manu¬ 
factured  by  natives;  grey,  white,  black,  and  swansdown 
boas;  grey  and  white  muffs;  Connncrcolly  muffs;  fur  muffs 
for  the  neck;  victorines — from  Commercolly,  Bengal. 


Class  XVII. — Paper,  Stationery,  Bookbinding,  Printing, 

cfe. 

Paper  made  from  Daphne  eannabina — from  Kemaon. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  strength,  and  affords  better  pro¬ 
tection  against  dampness  than  wax  cloth. 

Jvamptee  paper — from  Assam. 

Sheets  of  paper,  Nopalec  Kaguj — from  Nepaul. 

Sheets,  both  coarse  and  fine,  and  of  very  large  size,  made 
from  the  inner  bark  of  Daphne  eannabina,  exhibited  by 
Lieut.- Col.  Sykes  and  by  Lieut.  Stracliev. 

Rolls  of  coloured  paper — from  Lahore. 

Paper,  from  plantain  fibre,  and  from  large  aloe  or  agave 
— from  Dr.  Hunter,  of  Madras. 

Nine  sorts  of  paper — from  Ahmcdabad. 

“  Country  paper,”  as  it  is  termed,  is  manufactured  to  a 
great  extent  at  Alunedabad,  and  forms  a  considerable 
article  of  export  from  that  city.  The  manufacturers  admit 
that  upwards  of  20,000  rupees’  worth  of  paper  is  annually 
exported  to  Bombay  alone,  and  about  15,000  rupees’ 
worth  to  Baroda.  There  are  small  manufactures  of 
country  paper  at  Kairie,  Baroda,  and  Selaseer,  but  chiefly 
from  refuse  of  paper  and  very  little  raw  material,  and 
therefore  the  article  does  not  turn  out  good;  whereas,  at 
Aluuedabad,  paper  is  manufactured  from  hemp  taut  from 
Merywur.  Soap  from  the  town  of  Bcsulnuggur,  and  soda 
(sajeo  klior).  There  are  about  250  paper  mills,  or  pounding 
machines,  worked  by  the  feet.  This  manufactory  gives 
employment  to  upwards  of  two  thousand  labourers  of  all 
ages  daily.  There  was  a  very  fine  kind  of  paper  formerly 
manufactured  expressly  for  posting  letters  and  bills  of 
exchange;  but  since  the  introduction  of  fine  letter-paper 
from  Europe,  this  sort  of  paper  is  not  manufactured.  A 
few  quires  can  now  be  obtained  as  specimens  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  former  days.” 

Specimens  of  bookbinding  by  a  native  of  Trichinopoly, 
exhibited  by  T.  E.  J.  Boileau,  Esq.,  Bombay  Civil  Service. 


Class  XYIII. — Fabrics  of  different  kinds,  shown  as  spe¬ 
cimens  of  Printing  or  Dyeing. 

Though  the  arts  of  dyeing  and  of  calico-printing  have 
been  practised  in  India  from  the  earliest  times,  and  by 
some  are  supposed  even  to  have  originated  there,  no  goods 
have  been  sent  expressly  as  superior  specimens  of  either 
the  one  or  the  other  art.  But  among  the  cotton,  silk, 
woollen,  and  mixed  fabrics  exhibited  as  Classes  XI.,  XII., 
XT  II.,  and  XV.,  are  many  beautifully-dyed  articles,  and  a 
great  variety  of  prints  which  may  be  admired  for  the  taste 
and  elegance  of  their  patterns.  The  early  esteem  in  which 
these  were  held  in  Europe,  is  evidenced  by  the  oriental 
names  of  many  of  these  Indian  goods  being  applied  even 
in  the  present  day  to  these  English  imitations.  The  art 
of  dyeing  is  still  in  a  rude  state  in  India,  as  far  as 
the  methods  adopted  arc  concerned;  yet  if  we  look  at  the 
results  which  are  attained,  they  are  not  to  be  despised  even 
by  the  side  of  the  scientific  dyeing  of  the  west.  But  in 
the  management  of  colours,  the  skill  with  which  a  number 
arc  employed,  and  the  taste  with  which  they  arc  harmo¬ 
nised,  whether  in  their  cottons  or  their  carpets,  their  silks 
or  their  shawls,  Europe  has  nothing  to  teach,  but  a  great 
deal  to  learn. 


Class  XIX. — Tapestry,  including  Carpets  and  Floor¬ 
cloths,  Lace  and  Fmbroidery. 

Gold  embroidered  velvet  carpet,  with  a  long  and  two 


square  pillows,  forming  a  sort  of  throne  for  nat  ive  princes, 
from  Moorshe dabad. 

Muslim!  cover  or  shawl,  very  richly  gold  embroidered. 

Cotton  carpets  ( Satrunjees )  of  different  sizes — from 
Bengal. 

Mirzapore  woollen  carpets ;  woollen  and  cotton  rugs 
— from  Mirzapore  and  Goruckporc. 

Two  cotton  carpets — from  Shah  Ahmed  of  Sasseram. 

Rug  and  hookah  carpets — from  Moorshedabad. 

Cotton  carpets  and  rugs — from  Eungpore,  district  of 
Moorshedabad,  and  from  Agra. 

White,  coloured,  and  striped  blankets — from  Assam. 

Embroidered  hookah  carpets — from  Bengal. 

Richly  embroidered  carpets  in  gold ;  gold  embroidered 
velvet  carpet ;  embroidered  velvet  carpet — from  Benares. 

Cashmere  carpet,  silk — from  Lahore. 

Silk-embroidered  carpet — from  Mooltan. 

Silk  carpet,  Cashmere — from  Lahore. 

Carpet,  silk  Cashmere — from  Cashmere. 

Carpet,  cotton — from  Mooltan,  Lahore. 

Carpet  for  silver  bed  to  stand  on ;  a  largo  carpet, 
Cashmere  ;  carpet — from  Maharajah  Goolab  Singh. 

Mooltan  printed  floor-cloth — from  Mooltan. 

Woollen  carpets,  mounted  with  silk — from  Khyrpoor. 
These  form  a  part  of  II.  II.  Meer  Ali  Morad’s  contribu¬ 
tion,  and  were  unaccompanied  by  any  descriptive  list. 

Embroidered  silks  from  Khyrpoor.  They  are  sent  by 
II.  H.  Meer  Ali  Morad.  It  is  presumed  that  they  were 
embroidered  at  Khyrpoor,  on  manufactures  of  the  same 
district. 

Large  and  small  broad-cloth  table-covers,  embroidered 
with  silver  and  gold  thread  ;  broad-cloth  table-cover  em¬ 
broidered  with  silver  thread ;  velvet  chair-covers,  embroi¬ 
dered  with  gold,  from  Sindh. 

Table-covers,  specimens  of  embroidery  from  Sindh.  The 
cloth  is  from  England — the  silk  from  China.  The  town 
of  Tatta  is  most  famous  in  Sindh  for  this  work. 

Printed  cotton  carpet — from  Ahmedabad. 

Cotton  carpet — from  Alunedabad. 

Rugs,  woollen — from  Ellore. 

Flowered  silk  carpet — from  Madras. 

Small  woollen  and  silk  carpets — from  Tanjorc. 

Silver  lace — from  Lahore. 

Broad  black  lace ;  broad,  gold,  and  silver  blonde  Lace ; 
broad  and  fine  lace — from  Travancore. 

An  infant’s  robe  of  the  finest  grass  cloth,  and  em¬ 
broidered  by  hand,  by  natives  of  Serampore  near  Calcutta. 
Contributed  by  Mrs.  Marshman,  of  Serampore. 

Jackets,  collars,  caps,  frocks,  boddices,  and  embroidered 
mantillas,  worked  by  natives  hi  the  city  of  Calcutta. 

Chikun  worked  flowered  muslin  chudders,  2  pieces, 
worked  by  natives  in  the  city  of  Calcutta. 

A  scarlet  silk  dress-piece,  worked  in  imitation  of  China 
embroidery.  Worked  by  natives  in  the  city  of  Calcutta. 

Silk  scarf  from  China  produce  and  pine-apple  fibre,  c-hi- 
kuned  (embroidered)  by  Mussehnaus  of  Madras.  Contri¬ 
buted  by  Mrs.  Goodsir. 

1  Iandkerchicf  of  pine-apple  fibre.  Contributed  by  Mrs. 

Goodsir. 

(II)  Quilted  or  padded. 

A  quilt,  Razaec,  and  two  pillows,  Takeeah.  Manu¬ 
factured  in  the  dominions  of  the  Maharajah  of  Jodhpoor, 
iu  the  states  of  Rajpootanali. 

A  quilt  entirely  worked  by  hand.  Contributed  by  the 
Rajah  of  Kota. 


Class  XX. — AHicles  of  Clothing,  fyc. 

From  Bengal. — A  Kamptee  dotee  or  male  dress.  Pat 
dhootccs,  male  dresses.  Poosoong,  Pat.  silk,  a  female 
dress.  Ranga,  Pat  sooria,  native  substitute  for  trousers. 
Pat  rehas,  scarf  for  females.  Boguc  pator  surah  or  dhoty, 
native  trousers.  Pat  mcekla,  female  dress.  Pat  dhootees, 
male  dresses.  Areah  for  wearing  apparel.  Areali  bhar 
kossar.  Areah  bor  kossar,  male  and  female  dress.  Reha 
female  dress.  Relia  mikla  female  dress.  Areah,  coloured. 
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Mikla,  coloured  silk.  Cloth,  red  and  white.  Gungera, 
red  and  white,  for  women’s  dress  Mikla,  coloured. 
Muuga  areah,  cotton  cloth.  Munga  dhotee,  for  men. 
Munga  mikla,  for  females.  Munga  rea.  Munga  rea, 
scarf.  Mikla  or  Petticoat.  Dhotee.  Pliakecl  tartan. — 
From  Gowhattec,  in  Assam. 

Silk  megliankhore  for  male  dress.  Petticoat.  Hand¬ 
kerchief. 

A  wrapper  worn  by  both  sexes.  A  dress  worn  by 
nobility.  A  wrapper  ehallah  for  nobility.  Singpo  bag, 
possa,  and  tact  ins. 

Embroidered  caps.  Purse  worked  with  tinsel. 

Fan,  worked  in  a  variety  of  embroidery,  wit  h  silver-gilt 
handle.  Rod  silk  strings  for  trousers,  with  gold  and 
silver  tassels.  Sky-blue  bobbiuet  scarf,  worked  with  silver 
and  silk.  Crimson  bobbinet  scarf.  Pair  of  crimson  bob- 
binet  scarves,  worked  with  silk.  Sky-blue  bobbinet  scarf, 
worked  with  silver.  Orange  bobbinet  scarf,  worked  with 
gold.  Black  bobbinet  scarf,  worked  with  gold.  Black 
bobbinet  scarf,  worked  with  gold  and  silver.  Square 
scarf,  white  bobbinet  silk.  Orange  scarf,  gold  and  silver. 
Square  scarf,  orange,  gold  and  silver.  Square  scarf,  crim¬ 
son,  loose  crape,  spangled.  Green  scarf,  llead-covering, 
set  with  bits  of  glass.  Head-covering,  worked  with  silk. 
Cloth  boddice  dyed  blue.  Pair  of  cloth  rings,  ornamented 
with  cowries,  for  securing  the  water-pot  on  the  head. — 
Delhi. 

Soosncc  or  quilt,  worked  by  hand,  and  made  of  Ihatia 
pat  um. 

Suit  of  a  native  gentleman’s  apparel,  viz. :  a  gold  figured 
muslin  turban,  according  to  the  Bhoondee  shape,  a  waist¬ 
band  to  match  ;  a  pair  of  kinkob  drawers,  and  a  muslin 
vest — the  usual  dress  of  the  Rajah  of  Boondie.  .Suit  of 
ladies’  apparel,  viz.:  a  handsome  petticoat,  gold  em¬ 
broidered  veil  and  head-dress,  and  a  bodice  worked  with 
lace  and  tinsel.  These  articles  form  the  usual  dress  of 
the  Rajah  and  Ranee  of  Boondee  in  the  Rajpootana 
States,  and  have  been  contributed  by  the  Rajah. 

Doputtahs  or  garments  worn  by  ladies  of  Jcypore, 
richly  worked  in  silver,  and  printed  in  gold.  Turbans, 
called  Clmndree  and  Lichruja,  worked  in  gold.  Sunga- 
har  handkerchiefs  for  tying  round  the  head;  chintzes 
for  dresses  ;  waistband  cloths  ;  and  mantles  or  sheets 
worn  over  the  shoulders. — States  of  Jcypore. 

Ghoochus  or  blankets,  a  protection  against  rain.  Clmck- 
mahs  or  blankets.  Blanket  usually  spread  on  the  floor. 
Blanket  with  silk  edging. 

Native  gentleman’s  apparel,  viz.:  two  turbans,  called 
Clioongree,  made  at  Kota  ;  full-dress  turban  ;  waistband, 
sclah,  white  muslin  gold  flowers ;  piece  muslin,  gold 
stamped;  piece  brocade  kincob  for  drawers;  and  two 
pieces  striped  muslin,  Doreeah,  for  jackets.  Ladies’ 
apparel,  viz. — petticoat,  green  silk  stamped  with  gold; 
head-dress  and  veil,  gold  bordered ;  red  veil,  figured ; 
clioolie  or  stays.  "Worn  by  the  people  of  rank  in  Kolali. 

Pugrces,  or  t  urbans,  of  Jesselmere  wool. 

Silver-worked  scarfs.  Silk  scarfs,  gold-edged,  white, 
orange,  and  puce  colour.  Silk  scarfs,  yellow  and  plum 
colour.  Cotton  scarfs,  from  Lahore. 

Women’s  and  men’s  shoes.  Cap  and  tassel.  Head¬ 
dress  worn  by  Akalis,  Lahore. 

Trousers,  dresses,  scarfs,  and  shoes,  from  Maharajah 
Goolab  Sing. 

Dress  bodice,  trousers,  undergarment,  sheet,  pair  of 
shoes,  gown,  bundle  hair-strings. —  Ranee  Sookhan. 

Cloak,  sheets,  turban,  pieces  shawl  stuff,  and  scarf, 
jacket,  pantaloon-strings,  sets  bed-strings,  woollen  cap, 
waist-rope,  Chumba  dress,  pair  sheets,  and  turbans. — 
Raja  of  Pattiala. 

Piece  Major  Abbot’s  Huzara  Soojie  cloth,  Loongie. 
Caps  embroidered  with  gold  and  pearls. — Benares. 

Kareexn  man’s  dress.  Poongas  priest’s  dress,  upper  and 
lower  garments.  Burmese  gentleman’s  dress.  Karcem 
woman’s  dress,  lower  garment,  and  scarf.  Burmese  ladies’ 
dresses  of  the  second  class.  Upper  garment  of  coloured 
cotton.  Kareem  male  and  female  dresses.  Sandals. — 
From  Moulmein. 


Crown,  or  tuj,  as  worn  by  the  King  of  Oudc;  without 
jewels. 

Mundil,  or  turban,  as  worn  by  the  minister,  prince  and 
members  of  the  royal  family  ;  from  the  King  of  Dude 
Doputtas  and  other  articles  of  dress.  Puggrees  or 
turbans.  Selahs,  or  double  doputt  as.  DliotiesT  Koclios 
or  kmnmur  bands.  Saries.  Piece  of  common  silk.  Gold 
and  silver  embroidered  slippers.  Common  slippers.  Mar- 
hattft  child’s  turban— From  H.  II.  the  Maharajah  of 
Nagpore. 


Wearing  apparel.  Musquito  curtains.  Native  ladies’ 
dresses,  of  white  and  black  watered  silk.  Set  of  bed- 
curtains,  as  used  bv  t lie  higher  classes.  Embroidered 
waist-belt.  Coloured  muslin  turbans. 

Native  dresses.  Duneya:  cross-striped,  Ac.  Gudka 
client  petticoats. — From  Agra. 

Delhi  worked  puchcbassoe  in  pearls. 

Bengalee  wooden  sandals.  Native-made  slippers  and 
boots. 

Mahratta  children’s  turbans,  from  Nagpore. 

Nat  ive  lady’s  bodice,  richly  embroidered.  Waist-belt, 
embroidered  in  velvet  and  gold. 

Shoes  for  men  and  women. 

Waist  cloths,  called  Dhotee.  Petticoats,  called  Mackelah. 
Scarves, called  Reha.  Ornaments  for  t  urbaus—  from  Assam. 


From  Madras  Presidency. 

Lady’s  scarf,  English  shape,  from  Yizianagrum. 

Lady’s  pocket  handkerchief,  of  Indian  produce,  pine¬ 
apple  fibre,  from  Madras. 

Lady’s  scarf,  English  pattern,  from  Yizianagrum. 

Native  female  clothes.  Boys’  tinsel  and  silk  caps— from 
Yizianagrum. 

Caps  (moplali),  of  sorts,  from  Calicut. 

Bodices  of  different  patterns,  for  natives,  from  Madras. 

From  Bombay. 

A  dress  of  a  Cutch  lady  of  rank,  manufactured  in  Cutcli, 
from  the  Rao  of  Cutch. 

A  complete  suit — “The  dress  of  a  native  (Mahomedan) 
female  of  rank,  which  lias  been  made  up  and  prepared  by 
her  Highness  the  Seeundee  Begum  of  Bhopal.” 

Dress  of  a  Hindoo  woman,  whose  husband  is  alive. 
Manufactured  at  Ranee  Bidnoor,  in  the  Dharwar  Col¬ 
lect  orate. 

Dress  of  a  Hindoo  widow,  Belgaura. 

Dhoter  furuspatce  used  by  men,  Bclgaum. 

Choices  or  khuns,  Ac.  Used  for  making  spencers  for 
women  whose  husbands  are  alive ;  also  the  dress  called 
purkara,  resembling  aprons,  for  girls  under  five  year?  of 
age.  The  raw  material  is  brought  from  China  through 
Bombay,  and  is  dyed  in  the  Southern  Marat  ha  country. 
These  silks  are  manufactured  almost  entirely  for  local 
consumption. 

Silk  goojecs,  shirts  and  mantle,  Scindee  hats  and  fans. 
These  articles  from  Khyrpoor  are  contributed  by  II.  H. 
Meer  Ali  Morad. 

Clioolees,  or  bodices,  and  body  garments,  from  Ahmed- 
nuggur. 

Embroidery  of  Cutcli.  These  four  aprons  have  been 
worked  on  English  satin,  with  silk  imported  from  China. 

Embroidered  silk  vests  (Surat). — The  fabric  is  woien 
at  Surat,  from  China  silk  dyed  there,  and  then  embroil lem 
and  made  into  vests  for  the  Parsec  children  of  the  place. 

Boots  and  shoes  (Sindh).  These  show  the  kind?  o 
boots  and  shoes  worn  in  Sindh  and  the  neighbouring 
countries.  They  are  from  H.  H.  Meer  Ali  Moornd. 


Class  XXI. — Cutlery  and  Edge  Tools. 
Silver-mounted  carving-knife  and  fork,  in  silver-mounted 
velvet  case — from  Tricliinopoly.  A.  Freese,  Esq.  •  •  •  • 
Knife — from  Cashmere.  _ 

Carvers  and  a  set-  of  dinner  and  desert  knives  ot  Ini  w 
steel,  with  buckhorn  handles  and  silver  tendes,  made  >)  8 
native  iron  smith  at  Tricliinopoly,  exhibited  by  1- 
Boileau,  Esq.,  M.C.S. 
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Bet  ol- nut  cutters;  pen  knives — from  Dcnara-. 

-  •~  k‘T  -  . x (Tisils ;  a  f  t  io>tni&ifni^ — from  Bengal 

Kn:r«  cixboor.ie' — Xcpaul — from  Cidna. 

D  ter  nt  s-  r  -  of  liuTf-  ust  .  ta  frnnJp~ — from  X<-pauL 
A  knife;  an  tber  K»n  ( ehipee)  to  m  wood:  «ic*her 
’  y  Mu?.r  .*nd  G  •or*  ng  tnf»  :  sievtl.t-r  !■_•  .  ..t 
T  -  -  ••  onot her  1  j  er-  ;  nz:-r  (u«toor.i. — 

frc  ti  XA'ciuL 

J-1  -.f rag-xt.:;’.-.  wit":  1  gekhcim  Kim  He,  silver  njcvunw-d; 

.  - 

Firungieun-:  ■  \ -  :  Thagah;  Hmdoostangsigah; 

Ni’i  loovsnh  &oora  cmtv  ;  Gwipt'V :  FirungicuTtv  ;  Pris- 
hentzoo ;  Kxgaroo ;  Ktbtm  ;  Bakoo ;  Boor.»iij>:«orec  : 
Patau  tv  ;  BoadaJekhaia  :  Sectaramporre  •  Jamdadoo ; 
Oirltnth  ;  Kstaroo  ;  P>-  j  bzoo  ;  A  i;  dazn&roo — from 
T  izianagrum. 

Betel  knife  kuttsree ;  tamool  i;iu:.W\s. !  kniTes 

u«*-l  Nr  n'tiri*?  of  rank;  kampTc  do .<c,  for  cutting 
w  »i  ;  Auto  and  X&j:;  -  •  «?,  fi  e  ►  ns- — frfxji  A?m?i. 


Clj.--  XXII. — I,  .  G-  ro  Hir  r  ?,-  . 

Metal  goglrt  used  by  natives  of  Malabar — from  Calient. 
Iron  pans  and  iron  -■.•-  as — from  dicta  Xagpore. 

"Wire — from  Cuttafk. 

•  k  .a- . :rvia  .V^ra. 

Si\  tc-j-.N  of  bn  made  at  Panu. 

^  --  -  •  -  •  ■  . 

■  -  -  .nruhctaivs  vix: — Brass  plaice,  runs,  vessels, 
and  rooking  atmsfls — from  Agra  and  Mimporr. 

-  -f  copper,  brass,  and  pewter 
plates,  and  a  rnifty  of  cops,  reads,  and  other  domestic 
articles,  from  Assam,  Calcutta,  and  Moorahedabod. 

Miscellaneous  coUoction  a  articles  in  metal  used  in 
worshipping.  and  f.-r  domestic  use — from  X  .  niL 

large  and  small  Bidree  hookahs,  from  Rayah  of  Dhole- 
pore. 

B  specimens  of  bell  metal — from  Kota-h. 

v'  I*  •  -  -T'.ul  '.  tv..  :  :  B.:;:  h  i  f 

Jeseehnere. 


Ci,  vss  XXI  II. — Jewellery,  Works  in  the  Precious  Metals. 

The  Durria-i-Noor,  or  the  Sea  of  Light  diamond,  set  as 
an  armlet,  with  ten  smaller  diamonds  surrounding  it. 

Large  pearl  necklace,  consisting  of  22-1  large  pearls. 

Shorter  one,  of  10  J-  large  pearls. 

Short  necklace,  of  four  very  large  spindle  rubies. 

Pair  of  emerald  armlets,  three  large  stones  in  each 

Carved  emerald  and  diamond  turban  ornament. 

Set  diamond  and  emerald  bridle  and  martingale. 

Gold-mounted  saddle,  set  with  diamonds,  emeralds,  and 
rubies. 

Pearl  robe  and  emerald  girdle  of  a  Sikh  chief. 

Glass  ease,  with  silver  filigree  ornaments  ;  head  orna¬ 
ments;  bracelets;  brooches;  umbrella;  elephants’ hair 
bracelets;  hairpins;  neck  chain;  girdle;  (lower  holders 
— from  Cuttack.  These  filigree  silver  ornaments,  which 
are  only  worn  by  Europeans,  have  been  manufactured  by 
the  native  silversmiths  of  Cuttack.  They  are  remarkable 
for  their  extreme  lightness,  neat  ness  of  workmanship,  and 
cheapness. 

Enamelled  lutehkas  ;  Gotah  liars  or  garlands  ;  gold  and 
silver  lutehkas  ;  gold  and  silver  gothas — from  II.  M.  the 
King  of  Glide. 

Glass  bracelets;  beads  of  silver,  hollow;  small  globes 
of  glass,  silvered  inside — from  Delhi. 

Buddha  necklace;  ornaments  worn  in  turbans;  gold 
and  silver  wire — from  Kajah  of  .ley pore. 

Silver  toys — viz.,  Deer-fighting,  ram-fighting,  combat 
wit  li  tiger,  wrestlers — from  Kajah  of  Kola. 

Armlet  engraved,  iron  gilt  ;  gold  thread,  from  Gwalior. 

Silver  golabas  or  rosewater  bottles,  embossed  in  gold, 
made  in  Calcutta. 

Silver  filigree,  worked  uterdun,  or  utcr holder.  Cuttack 


flower-basket.  Manufactured  bv  the  av. 
site-,  rsnuths  of  Cuttack.  The  holder,  or  the  uterdun,  is 
fiQci  with  c  t:  a  dipped  into  ottrof  roses  and  pla.vd  on 
)  a  t thus  liffte-rag  fragrance  throughout  tin-  room, 
silver  goegrte;  punrhum  and  mulls  j  jwir  of 
I?;1-':  mull.*  :  i -:>t  ties,  for  roK'wator ;  silver  molls ;  unr 


stand  :  go.  I  ear-rings,  from  Calcutta. 

G>  .  i  an  t  -ilver  thrva  1  from  Moors hedabad. 

Geld  and  si-,  or  filigree  work  from  Dacca. 

Chain  omsn.i-nt?  for  the  head;  ear-rings;  car  oma- 
~vnt*;  nek  ornaments  ;  pendant  ;  armlets:  ring  for  the 
thumb,  sad  nose-ring;  ornaments  for  the  feet ;  neek- 
< -bains  of  g  .d  and  stiver,  such  a-  arc  used  bv  the  natives 
of  the  North-west  Provinces,  and  manufactured  in  the 
city  of  Delhi. 

Bangles  of  white  iv  .  -ri  and  red.  and  of  various  colours  ; 

*' -*  '-  orked  with  _  .  :  :  bulfai..-  ...  r::.  hra»-v.  -un;  d 
clasp;  lac  gilt  and  plain  bangles;  bracelets  gilt — from 
sennit. 


H-.k-iii  K«tt*:<m  in  silver;  oxoa-nut  and  sib  er  mount  el, 
manufaetured  in  Calcutta. 


v  .lower-cases  gih  ;  silver  filigree  worked  spine-box, 
from  Mitxapore,  by  Bub  o  Murliut  Parsramgeer. 

Diamc-nd  armlet,  necklace,  and  ear-ring ;  necklace,  with 
•»  s"  an-1  t  Ij  era.  string  .'f  m  •erkee  ;  gold  beads, 
:ra  uet,  and  wristlet,  i. from  Cai  -utta,  and  as  worn  bv 
'-.tier  eh.--  '  f  luntive  lali  aad  maaufect  toted  by  the 

!  native  silversmiths  of  Calctitta. 

G.  nra-kla  -e?  and  bracelets,  made  at  Agra. 

-  •  t  b  x,  and  other  .rtieles,  from  Rajah  of  Ulwar. 

X-  oi  jx-rtris.  with  diamonds  and  emeralds;  dia- 

I  mood  ring,  bang.  -  jewels;  necklace  of  jewels 

I  and  pearls ;  necklace  of  pearls ;  garland  of  pearls ;  arm- 
lets  ;  ««*rings ;  bm-tvlets :  titer  bottle;  goolalidan  for 
I  w.-,-w3t-.r;  paniin.  s;  ice-stand;  plate — from  Hi?  High¬ 
ness  the  Kajah  of  Dbolepore. 

PI  <te  1. 1  silver  emt>os>ei ;  p  •  .l, »■■•.’,  .n  partly-  gilt  :  silver 
1-C‘ttle  ;  drinking  mug  and  cujvs;  small  box,  partly  gilt ; 
pandan  wdth  cover;  flower-pot  of  silver  wire-.  3  dice 
and  16  gold  draftsmen;  hookah  ornamented  with  gold ; 
glass  case,  containing  a  douree  or  necklace  of  gold,  with  two 
I  pen  i.:  ts  :  silver  horse  stirrups — from  Rajah  of  Jodhporc. 

A  necklace  of  gold,  and  pair  of  bracelets  inlaid  with 
painted  and  gilt  glass  in  imitation  of  mosaic,  from  the 
Rajah  of  Pertabgurh. 

Silver  plate  with  cover,  jar  and  jug;  silver  bottle  and 
stopper,  ewer,  cup,  and  wash-hand  basin— from  Malta 
Kajah  Goolab  Sing  of  Cushnee. 

liar  ornaments — from  Lahore. 

Jasper  cups;  crystal  cups;  agate  cups  and  jugs — from 
Lahore. 

Crystal  arm  ornaments;  pot  and  cover ;  jar  and  cover; 
jasper  boxes,  vase,  and  cup— from  Lahore. 

Tea-pot;  agate  bottle;  jasper  cup;  onyx  cup;  paper 
weight,  crystal ;  jasper  leaf;  imitation  fish,  silver ;  silver 
covers — from  Lahore. 

Pearl  necklace,  head  ornament,  bracelets,  and  diamond 
ring,  from  Kajah  of  Battalia. 

Anklets, silver ;  bangles,  silver;  ear  ornaments,  armlets, 
ear-rings  ;  head  ornament ;  drinking  cup ;  enamelled 
silver  cup — front  Ranee  Sookhan  of  Seharunpore  and  from 
Kangra. 

Gold  tuober  and  other  coins ;  golden  necklace,  with 
silver  chain  ;  noserings;  golden  ear-rings — from  Nepaul. 

Sandal-wood  box,  containing  silver  necklace  and  brace¬ 
lets;  rings  worn  round  the  ankle ;  silver  armlet  of  Bliug- 
watco ;  Nqtaul  silver  coins  of  one  rupee ;  of  eight  annas ; 
four  annas;  two  annas;  one  anna;  half  anna;  quarter 
anna  ;  copper  coin,  double  pie ;  copper  coin,  single  pie  ; 
copper  half  piece ;  copper  coin,  quarter  piece — from. 
Nepaul. 

Dhalee  or  gold  necklace ;  Isoobangsey  necklace ;  Bayet 
necklace;  Burmese  ear  knobs  worn  by  men  and  women  ; 
gold  rolled  ear  knobs  and  bangles;  silver  betel  box  and 
waterstand,  with  stand;  silver  spittoon;  small  basket 
made  of  silver  wire,  from  Tcnasscrim  Provinces. 

Male  and  female  car  ornaments,  lroui  Assam,  such  aa 
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arc  worn  by  the  Burmese  and  manufactured  in  the  Tenas- 
serim  provinces. 

Golabdan  with  plates,  one  pair  (Rao  of  Cutch).  Tluso 
are  made  in  Cutch,  and  are  specimens  ol  what  is  called 
the  Cutch  silver-work  in  Bombay. 

Necklaces  and  bracelets,  from  Poona. 

Beads,  from  Guzcrat. 

Bracelets,  agates,  &c. ;  brooches  ol  several  kinds  of 
stones;  buttons,  shanked ;  buttons,  not  shanked;  neck¬ 
laces;  beads;  brooches  plain,  of  agate,  bloodstone;  but¬ 
tons  and  studs,  not  shanked — from  Ahmedabad. 

Gourd  snuff-boxes,  mounted  with  gold  and  silver --  from 
Scinde. 

Specimens  of  gilt  wire  in  its  different  stages,  when  under 
preparation  for  the  manufacturing  of  the  Boorhanpore 
fabrics. 

For  the  description  of  this  process,  see  the  following 
paragraphs,  with  which  a  sketch  was  furnished  by  R.  X. 
Hamilton,  Esq.,  resident  at  Indore,  before  whom  the 
specimens  forwarded  were  prepared : — 

Par.  4 — No.  1  is  the  silver  as  it  is  turned  out  of  the 
furnace  into  a  mould.  The  silver  put  into  the  crucible 
was  02  rupees  of  the  ordinary  local  currency.  The  crucible 
No.  1  was  formed  of  clay  taken  out  of  the  small  river 
“  Panderal”  which  runs  into  the  “  Taptee”  on  the  western 
side  of  the  city  of  Boorhanpore.  The  furnace  was  formed 
of  four  common  bricks  laid  on  the  earthen  iloor,  a  layer  of 
charcoal  placed  at  the  bottom  ;  on  this  the  crucible,  which 
was  covered  over  entirely  with  charcoal,  fanned  by  a  hand 
punkba,  a  square  bit  of  mat  of  four  by  nine  inches,  to  in¬ 
crease  the  heat,  and  were  occasionally  thrown  into  the  tire 
in  small  quantities;  and  in  forty-seven  minutes  the  silver 
was  in  a  thud  state  ready  to  pour  into  a  mould,  from 
which  the  specimen  No.  1  was  turned  out. 

5.  — No.  2  is  a  mould  of  silver  beaten  out  and  rounded, 
after  which  it  is  slightly  tiled,  as  shown,  to  allow  the  gold 
to  adhere;  this  is  simply  washed  in  water,  then  well 
rubbed  with  a  fresh-cut  lime,  and  then  washed  in  lime- 
juice  and  water;  it  is  then  moderately  warmed,  after 
which  the  gold  No.  3  is  folded  over  it,  after  which  the  bar 
is  put  into  the  lire,  warmed,  and  then  beaten  with  a  ham¬ 
mer,  and  becomes  as  shown  in  specimen  No.  4. 

6. — Specimen  No.  3  is  the  gold  :  before  being  put  upon 
the  silver  bar  No.  2,  it  is  well  washed  with  fresh  lime-juice 
and  water,  and  then  boiled  in  this  liquor  ;  on  being  taken 
out  it  is  warm,  and  easily  folded  on  the  silver  bar  X'o.  2. 

7.  — This  is  the  entire  process  of  plating  the  gold  :  after 
this  the  specimen  No.  4  is  placed  opposite  to  one  of  the 
holes  in  the  steel  plate  B  (vide  drawing),  a  small  end, 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch,  being  left  of  the  silver, 
on  which  the  iron  nipper  (D)  is  fastened;  the  bar  then  is 
drawn  through  the  plate  B,  until  it  assumes  the  sizes  in 
specimens  No.  5,  and  No.  G  is  the  last  process  in  the 
workshop,  before  it  is  made  over  to  the  manufacturers. 

8.  — The  manufacturers  have  still  further  to  reduce  the 
wire,  which  is  done  in  a  similar  manner,  only  that  instead 
of  a  windlass,  two  reels  moving  on  pivots  are  substituted  ; 
the  gold  thread  being  wound  off,  one  then  passing  through 
apertures  in  a  steel  plate  of  very  small  dimensions,  and 
being  wound  on  another  reel,  both  are  worked  at  once  by 
one  man,  sitting,  and  by  his  hand  giving  velocity  to  either 
as  may  be  requisite. 

Specimen  No.  7  is  the  gold  thread  on  a  reel,  after 
having  gone  through  the  above  process;  it  is  flattened 
with  a  hammer,  and  becomes  specimen  No.  8,  which  is 
the  identical  bar  (No.  4),  after  it  has  gone  through  every 
process,  and  is  ready  to  be  united  with  the  silk  (specimen 
Nos.  9  and  10).  This  is  a  simple  process,  a  spindle  of 
silk,  No.  9,  and  a  spindle  of  gold,  No.  8,  are  taken  by  a 
man,  and  passed  over  a  hook  in  a  beam  about  six  feet 
from  the  ground.  Under  this  the  man  sits  :  lie  first  twists 
the  silk  spindle  by  rubbing  it  along  the  calf  of  the  leg  (on 
which  is  a  leather  gaiter  us  a  guard),  and  then  the  gold 
spindle ;  when  both  are  in  full  spin,  lie  regulates  the  gold 
by  letting  it  run  through  the  lingers  of  the  left  hand 
whilst  keeping  up  the  spinning  of  each  reel,  as  necessary, 
with  his  left,  us  above  described. 


10. — Specimen  No.  11  is  the  silk  and  gold  thread  as 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  brocade  and  tissues.  sueciinr.w 
of  which  I  have  already  sent  to  you. 

11. — The  cost  of  each  specimen  is  annexed,  and  the 
value  of  the  skein  of  gold  thread,  ready  for  use,  is  one 
rupee  ten  annas,  and  measures  200  yards  of  Boorhanpore 
measure. 

12.  — The  cost  of  the  labour  of  workmen  in  preparin  ' 
those  specimens  was  seven  rupees,  the  profits  one  jut 
cent.,  and  the  batta,  or  exchange  from  Boorhanpore  to 
Company’s  rupees,  5  per  cent.  ;  the  total  value  or  cost  of 
these  specimens,  including  workmen’s  labour,  profit,  and 
batta,  was  113  rupees. 


Buffalo-horn  snuff-box  inlaid  with  metal,  from  Vellore. 

Gold  rose  chain,  from  Trichinopoly. 

Gold  ear-rings,  worn  by  native  females,  X'air  caste ;  gold 
necklaces,  worn  bv  females  of  Malabar,  Chuekur  Mala, 
Elka  Thali,  and  Valia  Moodhurin  ;  gold  bangles,  worn  by 
males  and  females  of  Malabar,  Eat  ha  Vale,  and  Boobuin 
V'ala  ;  the  same,  worn  by  females  of  Malabar  on  the 
ankles;  small  knife,  with  pinchbeck  and  gold  handle — 
from  Calicut. 

Gold  and  silver  girdles  and  silver  spice-case,  froia 
Vizianagrum. 

Female  ornaments  (two  sets)  ;  neck,  ear,  and  nose  orna¬ 
ments  ;  Moodoo  bangles;  gold  and  silver  inlaid  X'air 
knives;  silver  ornaments,  &e. — from  Travaneore. 

Bangles;  kais  ring  and  cockatoo  chain ;  finger  rings; 
seal  ring — from  Celebes. 

Gold  ornament  worn  by  Malay  women  of  rank  as 
fastening  for  waist-belt,  from  Singapore. 

Bundle  of  brass  and  pewter  jewellery  worn  by  natives 
of  lower  order  in  Bengal. 

Model  in  glass  of  the  great  diamond  in  the  possession 
of  the  Nizam;  description  by  Henry  l’iddington,  Curator, 
Museum  Economic  Geology,  Calcutta:— 

“  About  twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago  a  large  diamond 
was  found  in  the  Nizam’s  country  under  circumstances  of 
rather  a  curious  nature.  The  model  now  shown  is  the 
model  of  a  part  only,  a  piece  having  been  chipped  off, 
which  after  passing  through  many  hands,  was  purchased 
by  a  native  banker  for  70,000  rupees. 

“•The  larger  piece,  as  represented  by  the  model,  is  in 
the  possession  of  his  highness  the  Nizam,  and  at  the  time 
of  discovery  was  exhibited  to  many  European  gentlemen, 

“  The  manner  in  which  this  diamond  was  originally 
found,  may  be  considered  interesting.  It  was  first  seen 
in  the  hands  of  a  native  child,  who  was  playing  with  it, 
of  course  ignorant  of  its  value.  On  eight  annas  being 
offered  for  what  the  poor  people  considered  as  a  mere 
stone,  their  suspicion  was  excited,  which  led  idt  imately  to 
the  discovery  of  the  bright  stone  being  a  real  diamond. 

“  The  size  of  the  stone  exactly  taken  by  callipers,  from 
the  leaden  model,  is  ns  follows : — 

Indies. 

Length . 2'48 

Greatest  breadth . 1*35 

Average  thickness  ....  0  92 

“  I  have  had  now  exact  models  cut  in  glass  from  tlio 
leaden  one  exhibited  at  the  meeting,  and  1  find  that 

Grains. 


Their  absolute  weight  is  .  1,1G4'50 

Their  specific  gravity  .  .  3‘70 

“  Now  according  to  various  authorities  we  have  tor  the 
specific  gravity  of  the  diamond — 


Brewster,  colourless  .  .  .  . 

„  orange  .  .  .  *  . 
Jameson,  12  authorities,  mean  . 


352 

3‘55 

352 


Mean  ....  3-52 

“  And  hence  assuming  our  model  to  be  exact  (and  it  ^ 
very  nearly  so),  we  have  by  a  simple  proportion  not  quitr 
1,108  grains  for  the  actual  weight  of  the  Nizams 
diamond.  . 

“  This  is  equal  to  277  carats  of  weight  for  the  r0US 1 
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SPECIMEN  OK  INDIAN  CAKV1NO 


INDIAN  ROYAL  BEDSTEAD.  EXHIBITED  IIY  KAROO  D  KEN  A  RAIN  SING,  OF  BENARES. 
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diamond,  and  ay  the  rough  stones  arc  usually  taken  to 
give  but  one-half  of  their  weight  when  cut  and  polished, 
it  would  allow  138}  carats,  or  a  weight  between  the  Pitt 
(or  Regent)  diamond  (136$  carats),  and  that  of  the  Grand 
Duke  ol  1  uscuny  (139  carats),  for  it  in  its  present  condi¬ 
tion  ;  and  if  we  lake  it  that  one-eighth  of  what  it  would 
be  when  polished  was  taken  oil'  with  the  splinter  sold  to 
the  native,  as  related  by  Captain  Fitzgerald,  we  shall  then 
have  155}  carats  for  the  possible  weight  of  it,  if  it  had 
been  cut  and  polished  entire ;  which  would  then  place  it 
as  to  weight  between  the  Tuscan  and  the  great  Russian 
diamond  ot  195  carats,  which  last  is  well  known  to  be  an 
Indian  stone.* 

“  We  are  not  informed  if  this  stone  is  considered  as 
likely  to  be  one  of  pure  water,  which  can  only  be  ascer¬ 
tained  by  polishing  it,  though  we  know  that  the  natives 
ol  India,  and  particularly  of  the  Deccan,  are  too  good 
judges  of  diamonds  to  mistake  a  topaz  for  one,  and  it  is 
stated  that  70,000  rupees  have  been  paid  for  the  fragment. 
It  therefore  certainly  adds  one  extraordinary  fact  more  to 
the  history  of  this  most  wonderful  of  the  gems.” 


Class  XXIV. 

Glass  :  plain  goblets,  mug,  glass  cup,  tumblers,  hydraulic 
toy,  large  phial,  and  pickle  pot,  from  Mirzapore  in  the 
Benares  division. 

Glass  bangles  and  glass  globes  silvered  inside.  Delhi. 


CLASS  XXV. —  Ceramic  Manufactures. 

Jars  of  glazed  pottery,  from  Jessorc. 

Assortment  of  Pegu  jars,  as  used  in  the  II.  C.’s  Dispen¬ 
sary  at,  Calcutta. 

Two  large  Pegu  jars,  from  Moulmein. 

Specimens  of  glazed  pottery,  such  as  used  in  the  II.  C.’s 
Dispensary  since  1811,  when  they  were  first  introduced 
by  the  then  officiating  head  of  the  department,  for  packing 
medicines  free  from  acid  or  corrosive  properties. 

Drinking  cups,  with  covers;  tumblers,  with  handles; 
vessels  for  sprinkling  rosewater  and  distributing  pan; 
cups;  hookah,  called  ever  fresh;  large  hookah,  for  placing 
on  the  ground;  specimens  of  earth  from  which  the  above 
are  manufactured.  -Manufactured  at  Amroha,  district  of 
Moradabad,  in  Kohilkund. 

Complete  assortment  of  native  pottery  for  domestic 
purposes,  as  used  in  Calcutta. 

Bread  pot;  dessert  plate;  goblet,  red  and  white, 
worked;  a  cup,  with  top,  and  saucer;  mug;  different 
sorts  of  hookahs ;  flower  pot;  spittoon;  rosewater  pot; 
tea  pot — from  Mirzapore,  division  Benares. 

Ghurrahs,  Lookdar,  manufactured  at  Mirzapore. 

Specimens  of  painted  pottery,  from  Kotali. 

Specimens  of  Bhngulpore  pottery. 

Specimens  of  Sewan  pottery.  Patna. 

Sorahees,  large  and  small;  metredars ;  hookahs; 
abgurrahs;  gullasses ;  galirces ;  abgurrahs;  ehillums ; 
s u r p oses — from  Azimgurh. 

Pieces  of  earthenware,  from  Lahore. 

Earthen  goblet  painted  in  gold  and  flowers  at  Hydera¬ 
bad.  Major  Moore. 

Improved  pottery  from  Madras,  made  by  natives  under 
the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Hunter. 

Pottery  (Ahmednbad,  two  boxes).  This  arrived  just 
in  time  to  be  shipped,  and  was  not  examined  b\  the  Bom¬ 
bay  Committee,  while  the  pottery  from  Ahmednuggar 
arrived  loo  late  to  be  shipped. 


Class  XXVI. — Furniture  and  Upholstery. 

Royal  bedstead,  with  silk  and  velvet  covering, and  velvet 
mattress  for  the  same,  from  Deo  Naryn  Sing  of  Benares. 


*  The  Koh-i-Noor,  uncut,  weighed  SOO  carats,  but  by  cutting  was 
reduced  to  Silt  carats.  Its  value  is  perhaps  two  millions  sterling. 
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Bedstead  of  silver  enamelled,  with  Cashmere  shawl 
hangings,  complete,  with  pillows,  &c\,  from  Malta  Rajah 
Goolab  Sing  of  Cashmere. 

Ottooah,  or  curtains  for  beds,  and  door  chicks.  Bamboo- 
reed  chairs.  Ratan  months.  Large  palmyra  and  other 
fans.  Silt  ul  puttee  mats,  very  fine.  (See  alsoClass  XX I X.) 

Papier-mache  inkstand  with  tray,  from  Cashmere  and 
Bejnour,  near  Rolulkund. 

A  slab  of  alabaster  from  Nineveh  formed  into  a  table, 
by  J.  Pttlman,  at  the  Lidia  House,  exhibited  bv  Lieut. -Col. 
Sykes. 

Ivory  chairs,  presented  by  the  Rajah  of  Yizianagrum. 

Blackwood  carved  couches,  whole  and  half  backed,  with 
springs  and  yellow  silk  damask  :  blackwood  eltiffonniere, 
bookcases,  prie-dieu  chairs,  with  spring  cushions  ami 
damask  silk,  large  size  flower  stands,  handsome  pier 
tables,  and  side  stands;  sandal-wood  and  ebony-wood 
work  stands,  with  Bombay  inlaid  top;  work-table;  chess- 
table — from  Bombay. 

Bombay  furniture.  The  blackwood  of  which  this  is 
made  comes  from  the  western  part  of  India  ;  the  damask 
silk  from  England.  Among  the  pieces  will  be  found  two 
work-stands,  the  tops  of  which  are  of  Bombay  inlaid  work, 
one  with  sandal- wood,  the  other  with  ebony  stands. 
Blackwood  is  yielded  by  Dalbergia  laiifolia. 

Octagon  and  square  marble  chess-table,  inlaid  with 
agates  at  Agra.  The  carved  ebony  stands  by  Messrs. 
Sherwood,  of  Calcutta. 

A  square  marble  chess-board  painted  in  imitation  of 
inlaid  work.  W.  II.  Tyler,  Esq. 

Two  screens,  carved  in  ebony,  by  Moargapa  Acltary,  a 
native  carpenter  of  Madras,  without  any  European  assist¬ 
ance. — Exhibited  by  Mrs.  B.  Key. 

Candelabra  and  bookcase;  work-table  and  tea-caddy. 
Exhibited  by  D.  Pugh,  Esq.,  Madras. 

Two  marble  couches  and  chairs,  of  Rajpoot  ana  marble, 
with  open  lattice- worked  backs  and  sides.  Presented  by 
Rajah  Anund  Nath  Roy  ofNattore. 

A  flower-stand  carved  in  ebony.  Exhibited  by  the  Rev. 
W.  Antrobus,  Acton. 


Class  XXVII. — Manufactures  in  Mineral  Substances. 

Numerous  cornelian  ornaments  in  agate,  &c.,  from 
Alnnedabad. 

Polished  variegated  marble  specimens,  from  Ajmere  and 
Assam. 

Lattice-work  in  black  and  white  marble,  from  Boondee. 
Two  smaller  from  LTwar. 

Two  lattice-work  screens,  carved  in  stone,  from  Mirza¬ 
pore. 

Sculptured  figures  in  Rajpootnna  marble,  from  Jcyporc. 

Plates  and  cups  of  Jesselmere  breeciatcd  and  variegated 
green  marbles,  from  the  Rajah  of  Jesselmere. 

Stone  plates  and  cups,  pan,  dish,  and  inkstand,  from 
Monghir. 

Stone  cups  and  trays,  from  Patna. 

Numerous  specimens  of  cups,  bottles,  floating  swans, 
and  fish,  from  the  Rajah  olMoclhpore. 

Marble  ornaments  and  beads,  from  Boondee. 

Stone  figures,  from  .ley pore. 

Stone  knife  handles,  from  the  Rajah  of  l  lwar. 

Cornelian  knife  handles  cut  by  natives  in  Calcutta. 

Marble  inlaid  inkstands,  card’ trays,  paper  weights,  and 
paper  knives,  from  Agra. 

Mosaics  and  inlaid  works : — Chessboards,  inlaid  with 
agates.  Marble  painted  in  imitation  of  mosaic  work. 
Marble  inkstands  and  paper  knives  inlaid.  Card  trays. 
Paper  presses.  The  inlaicl  marble  work  is  only  clone  at 
Agra  hi  the  north-western  provinces  of  Bengal. 

A  chessboard,  and  marble  paper  presses,  painted  in 
imitation  of  mosaic  work. 

Set  of  agate  and  cornelian  chessmen,  exhibited  b\  Lieut. - 
Colonel  Sykes. 

Screens’  carved  in  stone  and  Rajpootana  marble  by 
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r;r .  Sg  XXVIII.— Manufactures  from  Animal  or  Vege¬ 
table  Substances,  not  being  woven,  felted,  or  includec 
in  other  sections. 

Manufactures  from  Chdta  Percha. 

Splints,  from  Singapore Gutta  perelia  splints,  for 

setting  broken  limbs.  —  „  TV  \ 

Manufactures  from  caoutchouc,  (bee  L  la.-s  l  v  .) 

Manufactures  from  Ivory,  Horn,  Shell,  Cocoa-nut ,  and 


Articles  cut  out  of  ivory,  from  Berliampore Set  of 
chessmen,  carved  from  the  drawings  in  Layarda  .Nine¬ 
veh-  elephants  with  umbarce,  eharjamn,  howdah,  guddee, 
and  plain  j  small  elephant  with  umbaree ;  elephant  s 
head ;  Brahmin v  bull  and  cow  ;  camel  with  saddle¬ 
cloth;  camel,  plain;  tiger;  procession  of  a  native  prince ; 
state-barge;  carriage  called  “ekka  ;”  cart ;  native  dance  ; 
puzzles  of  various  sorts,  and  cups  and  balls ;  one 
hundred  set  of  coloured  and  plain  letters  ;  carved  box ; 
set  of  ivory  workmen;  the  Juggodhatree  ;  .Juggernaut  h 
car;  doorgah ;  kali;  group  of  prisoners ;  ten  single 
figures  : — water-carrier,  five  beggars,  old  Brahmin,  musi¬ 
cian,  fisherman,  and  Mahomedan.  A  sernteher ;  ivory 
box  ;  silk-winders  ;  bullock-cart ;  walking-stick. 

Burmese  carved  chessmen. 

Inkstand ;  work-boxes;  two  trays  and  stands,  with 
scissors,  knife,  pen,  and  folder ;  two  pen  trays,  with 
knife,  scissors,  pen,  and  folder;  a  whisk ;  letter-holder ; 
large  and  small  pincushions;  egg-cups;  ivory  mortar; 
snuff-boxes  ;  fan;  looking-glass  and  case — trom  Lahore. 

Ivory  elephant;  ivory  horses;  ivory  camelopard  ;  bison- 
liom  lizard  ;  ivory  images  of  Kistna  ;  very  small  ivory 
elephant ;  very  minute  ivory  elephant,  from  Travail- 

Shell  of  a  pea  containing  an  ivory  elephant,  from 
Calicut. 

Ivory  bracelets.  These,  which  are  much  worn  by  the 
women*  of  Cutch  and  Gujerat,  are  made  out  of  ivory 
brought  from  Africa. 

An  ivory  walking-stick  with  gold  ring,  manufacture 
in  the  dominions  of  If.  H.  the  Maharajah  of  Jodhpore. 
Scratcher  and  combs  of  ivory. 

Cribbage-board,  made  of  ivory  and  sandal-wood,  manu¬ 
factured  in  Calcutta. 

Ladies’  ivory  flowered  work-box,  an  ivory  fan,  a  knife, 
and  chopsticks. — From  the  Rajali  of  Xepaul. 

An  ivory  chowrie,  manufactured  in  the  dominions  of 
31.  IT.  the  Maharajah  of  Jodhpore. 

An  ivory  chowrie,  manufactured  in  the  vicinity  of 

Bhurtpoor.  _  , 

Combs,  carved  in  ivory,  from  the  district  of  Bijnour, 

Eohilcund. 

Horn  ornaments.  These  are  made  at  Yiziadroog,  on 
the  Concan  coast  of  the  Bombay  Presidency.  Horns 
polished.  Cheroot  cases  and  powder  boxes.  Pedestals 
for  ornaments.  Drinking  vessel.  Dogs.  Trays  supported 
by  tigers  and  bulls.  Image  of  Gurrood,  a  servant  of  the 
Hindoo  god  Vishnu. 

Set  of  ornaments,  made  of  horn,  consisting  of  chain, 
cross,  girdle,  bracelet  and  earrings,  manufactured  at 
Monghyr. 

Shell  bracelets;  cliank  shell  entire,  cut,  and  partially 
cut;  half-moon  saw  for  cutting  the  shells,  and  complete 
set  of  apparatus  used  by  the  bracelet-makers  of  Dacca. 
Exhibited  by  Dr.  Wise  and  K.  II.  Mytton,  Esq. 

Cocoa-nut  shell  small  elephant. 

Small  polished  cocoa-nut  snuff-box ;  bilva-fruit  snuff¬ 
box. 

Pair  of  pith  figures,  Rajah  and  Ranee  of  Tanjorc, 
carved  out  of  the  pith-like  stem  of  vEschynomone  aspera, 
from  Trichinopoly. 

Hats;  bottle-covers;  glass-covers ;  life-preservers — made 
from  the  pith-like  stem  of  /Eschynomone  aspera. 

Toys  of  Hedysarum  lagenarium,  now  yEschynomonc 
aspera.  Calcutta. 

Bee  models  of  temples  in  pith,  Class  XXX. 

A  set  of  ebony  ornaments,  consisting  of  a  chain,  cross, 


girdle,  bracelet,  and  earrings.  A  set  ditto  lacquered.  A 
set  ditto  of  ebony — made  in  the  district  of  Monghyr. 

Carved  cocoa-nut  shells,  silver  mounted,  black;  ami 
without  silver  mounting,  black  and  brown,  from  Travan- 
core. 

Manufactures  from  Wood,  not  being  Furniture,  Basket- 
work,  Mats,  fyc. 

Woods  engraved  at  School  of  Arts,  Madras. 
Cuscus-baskets.  These  are  from  Poona,  and  arc  made 
of  the  root  of  the  Andropogon  muricatum,  and  orna¬ 
mented  with  tinsel,  and  the  elytra  of  a  species  of  beetle. 

Gourd  snuff-boxes.  The  kind  used  in  Sindh  and  the 
countries  to  the  northward :  they  were  prepared  and  orna¬ 
mented  at  Kurracheo. 

Flower-holder,  pandan.fan,  dish-cover,  fan  for  winnow¬ 
ing  grain,  baskets,  lightholder,  peacock  toy,  made  of 
bamboo  reed  in  the  division  of  Moorshedabad. 

Baskets  of  sorts,  made  of  split  Calamus  rotang  in 
Calcutta. 

Baskets  made  at  Monghyr. 

Basket  ornamented  with  cowries.  Sheekas,  or  ropes  for 
suspending  pots,  &c. 

Mats  made  from  the  date  and  palm  trees,  Bengal. 
Table  mats  made  at  Calcutta  of  Phrynimn  dicho 
tomum. 

Sectul  pat  tee  and  musnud  mats,  from  Midnapore. 
Large  and  small  floor  mats,  from  Calcutta. 

White  and  coloured  mats,  from  district  ol  Patna. 

Cochin  mats  of  different  patterns. 

I’alghat  mats,  of  different  patterns,  from  South  Malabar. 
Straw  mats  and  reed  mat,  Calicut. 

Ratan  mat,  manufactured  at  Calcutta  of  Calamus 

' °  Bums  mats,  Celebes.  Rattan  mat,  Borneo  (Hanjt.r 
Massin).  Mat,  Borneo  Proper— sent  from  Singapore. 


Ma'ta^  from'*  M alay  l’cninsi da  (Pulo  Aor),  Philippine 
Islands,  Pulo  Siantan  (Anamlms  Ids),  Malacca,  matin  oi 
Bankuang  or  mat  material. 

Small  articles,  Malacca,  Bankuang. 

Xest  of  nine  baskets,  Bawian,  ditto.  . 

Covers  for  provisions,  &c.,  Borneo,  Baujar,  .  a-^ni, 
made  ol  palm  leaf. 

Conical  hats,  from  Palembaug  and  Singapore 
Specimen  of  basket-work,  Bawian. 

Set  of  baskets,  Singapore. 

Bamboo  fans,  Bawian. 

Kopia  or  Mussulman  cap,  Malacca  basket-work. 

A  large  basket,  and  several  of  straw  from  t  ab-utta. 
White  and  coloured  mats  from  the  district  ol  1  atim. 
Specimens  ol  plaited  straw  trom  ditto. 

A  large  straw  basket  and  7  smaller,  Calcutta. 


XXI X. — Miscellaneous  M  anufacttj  kks. 

(A.)  Soap,  Candles,  Ink,  fc. 

Bengal  native  soap.  . 

Marine  soap,  made  of  cocoa-nut  oil  and  soua. 

Marine  soap,  made  of  cocoa-nut  oil  and  sod., 

Sealing-wax — red,  green,  gold-coloured,  yll"", 

black,  from  Madras.  ,  rmutoor. 

Sealing-wax  of  different  colours  in  sticks  from 
Sealing-wax.  This  is  made  in  the  southern  . 
country  at  Gokak.  ,,  .  .  r  pos. 

Stearine  candles,  from  Bengal.  Mosms.  •" 

^Full-sized  9-incli  and  6-inch  camphorated  wax  ennilks 

— from  Patna.  .  Almiras. 

Red  cotton  for  ink,  and  bottle  of  red  ink,  i 

Bottles  of  Bengal  ink. 

(B.)  Articles  for  Personal  use,  as  Writing 

boxes,  $c.,  in  Ivory,  Horn,  Porcupine- qUtll,  * 

WOOd.  agg. 

Ivory  and  sandal-wood  writing-desk  and  enic  Vp 
sandal-wood  box ;  small  ivory  box  lined  w  i  1 
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wood  ;  ivory  inkstand;  buffalo-horn  and  ivory  writing- 
boxes,  lined  inside  with  sandal-wood;  buffelo-horn  crib- 
bage-boaid  ;  i \  ory  work-box  lined  with  sandal-wood  ;  por- 
cupine-qiiill  box  lined  with  sandal-wood;  ivory  watch- 
stand,  with  work}  cornelian  knife-handles;  ivory  and 
sandal-wood  cribbage-boards  ;  ivory  eard-eases  with ‘book; 
paper  knives  ;  ivory  combs ;  ivory  dice.  Calcutta. 

Box  made  of  cloves.  Calcutta. 

Ivory  backgammon-board,  fluted  envelope-case,  and 
knit  ting-box  ;  sandal-wood  and  ivory  box;  porcupine- 
quill-box;  white  and  black  elk-horn  inkstands ;  porcu¬ 
pine-quill,  ivory,  and  buffalo-horn  work-box  ;  white  elk- 
born  box;  buflalo-horn  box  and  tea-chest ;  sandal-wood 
and  ivory  basket — from  Vizagapatam. 

Porcupine-quill  baskets;  box  made  of  bison-horn,  con¬ 
taining  chains  made  of  lac,  from  Yizagapafam. 

Inkstand  ot  bullulo-horn  set  with  porcupine  quills,  and 
sandal-wood  drawers ;  watch-stand  of  buffalo-horn  and 
sandal-wood;  hookah  snakes  with  pipe-sticks ;  hookah 
pipes. 

Porcupine  pen-holders,  from  Vizianagrum. 

Inkstand  of  carved  ebony;  combs  of  carved  ivory — 
from  Bijnour,  in  Rohilkund. 

Sandal-wood  box,  from  Mangalore. 

I3ackgammon-board  chessmen,  manufactured  at  Surat. 

Carved  box  (Catch).  This  is  a  specimen  of  Cutch 
carving.  The  wood  is  from  Africa. 

Bombay  inlaid  work.  The  ivory  of  which  this  is  prin¬ 
cipally  made  is  brought  from  Africa. 

Portfolio,  netting-box,  basket,  needle-case,  envelope- 
ease,  pen-stand,  paper-stand,  large  box,  and  inkstand. 

Bound  box,  t  urned.  This  is  not  lacquered,  but  polished; 
if  is  made  of  kao-wood. 

Wooden  boxes  turned,  and  lacquered  with  various 
colours,  chiefly  at  Ilydrabad,  in  Sindh. 

Wooden  combs,  from  Sindh.  These  arc  made  of  kao 
wood,  a  species  of  olive  from  Beloochistan. 

Sandal-wood  box  carved,  sandal-wood  box  plain — made 
at  Calcutta. 

Inkstand,  made  of  carved  ebony,  manufactured  at 
Bijnour  in  the  Division  of  Rohilkund. 

A  lacquered  box,  made  at  Bareilly  in  Rohilkund. 

Sandal-wood  box,  and  box  made  of  Sissoo-wood — made 
at  Nepal,  and  contributed  by  the  Rajah  of  Nepal. 

An  assortment  of  Burundi  boxes,  from  the  Xenasserim 
Provinces. 

Shan  lacquered  boxes — Mr.  AY.  Norris. 

Siri  boxes,  Sumatra  Palexnbang- — previous  to  undergoing 
the  process  of  lacquering,  lacquered  plain,  and  flowered 
and  completed. 

Siri  boxes,  of  Kayu  Buka — previous  to  being  lacquered, 
and  lacquered  and  completed. 

Writing  box,  Sumatra  Palembang. 

Pyramidal  boxes,  and  small  lacquered  boxes,  Sumatra 
Palembang. 

Lacquered  water  dippers,  Sumatra  Palembang. 

Salver  or  tray,  Singapore,  formed  in  the  jungle  by 
Malay  woodmen,  who  bring  them  into  town  for  sale  as 
soon  as  a  sufficient,  number  is  collected.  Cost  5</.  each. 

Salver  or  sweetmeat  trays,  Sumatra  Palembang-  as  cut 
from  the  forest-tree  previous  to  being  smoothed  and 
lacquered,  partly  lacquered,  and  completed. 

Covers  for  dishes,  Borneo  (interior  of  Banjarniassin, 
S.  C.)  The  ornamental  work  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
natives  of  Ceram,  but  the  shell-work  is  not  so  fine. 

Set  of  boxes,  fitting  one  within  the  other,  Borneo 
(Kota  Ringin  or  AVaringin,  S.  C .) 

Lid  of  a  box,  made  at  Ceram,  in  the  Malacca  islands. 
This  manufacture  has  recently  excited  a  certain  degree  of 
interest,  from  the  close  resemblance  it  bears  to  the  orna¬ 
mental  works  of  the  North  American  Indians. 

Set  of  Ceram  boxes. 

Cigar-ease,  from  the  Celebes,  manufactured  from  Pan- 
dnnus  leaf  by  natives  of  the  interior. 

Kopia,  or  skull-cap,  from  the  Celebes.  Pandan  leaf, 
worn  by  the  Mussulman  inhabitants. 

Chess-board,  from  Pinang,  inlaid  with  specimens  of 
ornamental  woods.  I 


Bugis  Kapok,  from  Celebes. 

Clove  model,  Amboyna.  Model  of  an  orang  baai,  or 
state  barge,  made  of  cloves  by  natives  of  Amboyna. 
Flower-basket,  made  of  cloves  by  natives  of  Amboyna. 
Imitation  tea  service,  made  of  cloves  by  natives  of 
Amboyna,  presented  by  Robert  Bain,  Esq. 

(C.)  Imitation  Fruits  and  Flowers. 

Artificial  fruits  and  vegetables.  These  were  manu¬ 
factured  at  Gokak,  in  the  Bclgaum  Collectorate,  southern 
Mahratta  country:  they  are  only  made  to  order,  and  do 
not  form  an  art  icle  of  export. 

1.  Custard  apples  (Annona  squamosa).  2.  Pompalmoso 
(Citrus decumana).  3.  Jack  fruits  (Artocarpus) .  4.  Pine 
apples  ( Bromelia  ananas).  5.  Pomegranates  (Punica 
granatum).  0.  Ramphuls  or  custard  apples  (large).  7. 
Citrons  ( Citrus  medica).  S.  Figs  (Ficus  earica)  9. 
Mangoes  (Mangifera  indica)  10.  Plantains  (Musa  sa¬ 
pient  um).  11.  Oranges  (Citrus  auranlimn).  12.  Limes 
(Citrus  limetla).  13.  Guavas  (Psidium  pyriferum).  14. 
Jambool  (Eugenia  jambolana).  15.  Wood  apples  (Fe- 
ronia  elephanlim).  16.  Water  melons  (Cucumis  ci/rul- 
lus).  17.  Sugar-cane  sticks  (Saccharum  ojjicinantm). 
18.  Bere  berries  (Zizyphus  jujuba).  19.  Tamarinds  (Ta¬ 
nia  rind  as).  20.  Pumpkins  (Cucurbita).  21.  Snake-gourds 
(Cucumis  sp.).  22.  Tooraees  (Cucumis  Sp.).  23.  Scoga- 

peds.  24.  Kuraslas.  25.  Bhendees  (Hibiscus  tonyifo- 
lius).  26.  Cucumbers  (Cucumis).  27.  Brinjals  (Solatium, 
melongena).  28.  Onions  with  leaves  (Allitm  cepa).  29. 
Sweet  potatoes  (Batatas  edulis).  30.  Chillies,  foreign 
(Capsicum).  31.  Chillies,  country. 

Imitation  fruits  and  flowers. — Lotus  flowers,  water- 
lilies,  white  and  pink;  parakai;  peechengai;  ripe  and 
green  chillies;  padralengai ;  cadju  fruits;  pauechakai ; 
bilimbee ;  brinjals,  round  and  long ;  betel-nuts,  ripe ; 
pomegranate  fruits;  rose-apples ;  codumbooly  fruits; 
country  gooseberries;  chollum  bunches ;  bandicays;  Jack- 
lruit  in  miniature  ;  pine-apple;  mangoes;  green  and  ripe 
plantain;  Guava  fruit;  Guava  green — from  Travancore. 

Lotus  flower,  made  of  sandal- wood,  from  Calicut. 

Imitation  fruits. — AYalnuts,  and  pieces  of  the  kernel; 
almonds  and  kernels  ;  dates,  pistachios  ;  betel-nuts  in  their 
prepared  state — from  Nawab  of  Rampore,  in  Robilkund. 

(D.)  Toys,  Beads,  Puzzles. 

Specimens  of  toys  in  ivory,  contributed  by  the  Rajah  of 
Jodhpore. 

Toys  in  common  use  in  Bengal. 

Merry-go-round,  from  Bengal. 

Toys  in  wood  (Surat) ;  but  when  they  reached  (lie  com¬ 
mittee,  were  found  to  be  of  so  inferior  a  kind  that  they 
were  re-sold. 

Malay  puzzles.  Two  Malay  puzzles  in  bottles. 

Strings  of  Brahmins’  heads,  made  of  the  seeds  of 
Eleocarpus  ganitrus,  from  Bengal. 

Necklaces  and  bracelets.  These  are  made  at  Poona, 
and  stated  to  bo  composed  of  the  dust  of  sandal-wood 
mixed  with  gum. 

Beads  (Gujerath).  See  Class  1. 

Games. 

Boxes  of  gungalah  or  packs  of  cards. 

Chowpan  board,  contributed  by  the  Rajah  of  Jodhpore. 

Lac  Ware. 

Lac  ware. — Goblet,  varnished  ;  large  and  small  pots  ;  a 
kind  of  mug.  AVood  ware.— Bottle  pot  ;  large  and  small 
cups ;  small  water-pot ;  pot  for  vermilion ;  plates  and 
toys — from  Mirzapore. 

Lacquered  toys,  and  lac  ornaments. 

Specimens  of ‘sand  with  which  lac  grindstones  are  made; 
corundum  stones,  which,  being  pulverized,  are  used  in 
making  lae  grindstones;  lac  grindstone  complete— from 
Coimbatore. 

Ornaments  from  dried  fruits  of  cocoa-nut,  meant  to  re¬ 
present  the  garlands  given  to  visitors  of  distinction  on 
visits  to  the  palace,  worn  by  ladies  at  a  particular  festival 
— from  Tanjore. 
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Doylevs  made  by  the  ladies  of  the  feudal  Maliratta 
family  of  Angria,  reduced  to  dependence  on  their  industry 
by  political  changes,  and  eh  icily  through  the  suppression 
of  piracy  on  the  western  coast  of  India. — J.  Chapman, 
Esq. 

(Cr.)  Fans,  Umbrellas,  Parasols,  Choivrecs,  and  Walking- 

sticks. 

Fan  with  gold  handle,  klius  khus-ka  punkah,  made  of 
khus-khus  grass  (Andropogon  muricuiem),  which,  when 
wetted,  emits  a  fine  fragrance. — Contributed  by  It.  II.  the 
Rajah  of  Kota. 

Sandal-wood  fans. 

Large  and  hand-fans  of  Palmyra  leaf. — Bengal. 

A  fan  from  the  Rajah  of  Pattiala. 

A  large  and  two  small  fans  with  plated  handle,  from 
Calcutta. 

Fans  from  the  states  of  the  Rajah  of  Jodlipore. 

A  state  fan,  with  silver  handle,  from  Moorshcdabad. 

Fan  of  China  beads  and  pearls. — Delhi. 

State  umbrella,  with  silver  stick,  from  Moorshcdabad. 
(Sec  accompanying  Plate.) 

An  ornamented  and  gold  embroidered  state  parasol 
with  silver  stick — from  Moorshcdabad. 

Assortment  of  Bengalee  chaitahs,  used  by  natives 
during  rainy  season. 

Soorooj  mookee,  a  native  parasol,  with  silver  top  and 
handle.  Gold  umbrella,  with  silver  top  and  handle. — 
Contributed  by  the  Rajah  of  Dholepore. 

Assamese  umbrellas,  used  by  nobility;  cane  fans  ;  cane 
mat,  for  noblemen  to  sit  on  ;  peacock-feather  finis,  used 
by  natives  of  rank;  luggage  baskets,  used  for  carrying 
cloths. — Assam. 

An  umbrella  made  of  painted  cloth.  A  small  umbrella. 
— Manufactured  at  Calcutta. 

Four  bamboo  walking-sticks,  gold  and  silver  mounted, 
contributed  by  the  Rajah  of  L'lwar. 

A  painted  stick  with  silver  top,  contributed  by  the 
Rajah  of  Kissenglmr. 

Walking-sticks  of  sorts,  made  at  Calcutta  and  Cochin. 
Betel-nut  sticks. 

Sandal- wood  whisk,  from  Calicut. 

•Smdiid-mo mm)  .'ami  ivory  eh&mws,  cr  whisky  from  the 
Rajah  of  Blmrtpore. 

Two  chowrees,  of  the  tail  of  the  Yak  ( Bos  grunniens), 
with  silver  handles — from  the  Rajah  of  Ulwar. 

Hookahs  and  Hookah  Snakes. 

Cocoa-nut  and  lac  hookahs — from  Bengal 
Hookah  snake  with  niclia ;  snake-cover  for  the  hookah, 
with  a  rosette  to  fasten  to  the  mouth-piece  ;  hookah 
snakes,  with  pipe-sticks ;  hookah  pipe,  stick,  Ac. 

Selim  for  smoking,  sent  from  Singapore. 

Singpoo  pipe  for  smoking  opium  ;  box  of  pipes. 

Pools  and  Shoes,  §c. 

Shoes  worked  with  gold  and  silver. 

Gold-worked  shoes  and  slippers,  for  females  ;  silver- 
worked  slippers;  gold-worked  shoes,  for  men  and  children; 
Bengalee  shoes  with  gold  and  silver  ;  Bengalee  country 
leather;  Bengalee  writing  red  leather;  Bengalee  yellow  ; 
buffalo-horn  combs. 

Seiiulean  boots  and  shoes,  from  IT.  IE.  Meer  Ali  Morad 
of  Khvrpoor. 

Looking-glass  and  case,  from  the  Ranee  Sookhan  of 
Selmrunpore. 

(H.)  Fishing  Tackle  of  all  kinds. 

Nets — Sekaolies — made  at  Calcutta. 

Floating  net,  Singapore,  employed  in  taking  a  small 
kind  of  herring  in  the  neighbouring  strait.  The  twine  is 
of  cotton,  manufactured  in  Java. 

Floating  net.  The  twine  of  this  net  is  made  from  the 
rami  fibre,  Urtica  nivea.  (See  Class  IV.) 

Casting  net.  The  thread  made  in  Java  from  native 
cotton. 


Seine  net.  Twine  of  rami  fibre. 

Fishing  lines.  Twine  of  rami  fibre. 

Fishing  lines.  Twine  made  of  Java  cotton  thread 
tanned  with  the  fruit  of  the  mangrove. 


Description  of  Fishing  in  Bombay  Harbour  and  its 

Yicinity. 

Model  of  stake-net  fishing,  with  fishing-nets  used  in 
Bombay. 

1  If  new  stakes  are  to  be  sunk,  a  space  of  2  fathoms 
must  be  reserved  for  the  passage  of  boats  on  each  side  of 
the  compartment.  Fishing  in  stakes  is  always  within 
10  fathoms  of  water ;  stakes  are  made  of  heddy  wood  in 
three  or  four  pieces.  If  a  cocoa-nut  tree,  one  answers  the 
purpose.  In  some  cases  a  piece  is  added  to  it,  if  the  tree 
is  a  short  one.  A  stake  is  sunk  about  3  fathoms  in  mud; 
it  is  generally  15  fathoms  long,  3  of  which  are  buried  in 
the  mud,  10  in  water,  and  about  2  over  the  surface.  On 
the  occasion  of  sinking  a  stake,  two  boats  are  put  together 
and  anchored  fore  and  aft,  with  anchors  of  about  2  cwt. 
each,  leaving  a  space  of  about  a  quarter  fathom  between 
the  two,  and  two  cross  beams  are  tied  over  the  boats,  in 
order  that  they  may  remain  firm  and  close  together,  and 
hold  the  stake  bet  ween  the  reserved  space,  the  lower  end 
of  which  (the  stake)  is  let  down,  tied  up  with  large  and 
heavy  stones,  or  anchors  of  a  large  size.  In  order  to  sink 
it  below  they  tie  four  ropes  at  the  top  of  the  stake,  each 
of  about  2  or  2.)  inches;  these  ropes  are  fastened  to  the 
masts  of  the  boats  with  blocks,  and  some  of  the  people  in 
the  boats  (who  are  generally  between  30  and  K))  pull 
the  stake  down  by  standing  over  the  fore  parts  ot  l ho 
boats,  and  let  it  into  the  water  in  a  straight  line  with  the 
others,  through  the  space  allotted  for  that  purpose,  when 
it  is  sunk  in  the  manner  above  represented.  This  opera¬ 
tion  is  performed  when  there  is  full  tide;  and  as  the 
stake  is  held  between  the  two  boats,  tied  up  with  the 
ropes  above  alluded  to,  it  is  driven  down  by  the  force  of 
the  boats,  which  sink  also  as  much  as  the  water;  so  soon 
as  the  ropes  become  slack  they  are  made  last  over  and 
over. 

2  The  bark  of  the  tree  (Babal  bark),  used  in  giving 
colour  to  the  net,  accompanies  this  bearing,  and  even 
number  (No.  2).  A  new  net,  prior  to  being  used,  must  be 
boiled  in  water  in  copper  pots,  with  chunain  or  hme,  tor 
two  days  and  two  nights,  and  then  it  may  be  used  for 
three  days,  when  it  should  be  washed  and  coloured.  All 
the  nets,  it  may  be  understood,  are  made  ot  twine,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Wavree  net,  which  is  made  of 
thread. 

3  Each  net,  called  dole  net,  is  22  fathoms  long,  15 
broad,  and  is  made  of  the  shape  of  a  bag,  but  wide  at  the 
mouth  (15  fathoms),  and  narrow  at  the  end  (about  2 
fathoms),  meshes  <8  inches  wide  at  the  mouth,  and  re¬ 
duced  in  proport  ion,  so  as  to  be  half  an  inch  wide  at  the 
end.  On  throwing  it  into  the  sea,  the  mouth  on  both 
sides  is  fastened  to  the  stakes  at  the  di-lancoof  10  fathom* 
each,  which  is  the  space  reserved  between  the  stakes. 
Each  side  is  fastened  to  a  ring  put  on  the  stake,  the  upper 
edge  is  held  up,  and  the  lower  no  sooner  is  tied  to  the 
ring  than  it  goes  down  as  far  as  8  fathoms,  by  the  weight 
of  a  stone  which  is  kept  always  tied  up  to  the  girth.  A 
lino  across  is  also  tied  up  between  the  two  stakes,  to 
which  the  upper  edge  of  the  net  is  tied  just  in  the  middle, 
in  order  that  it  may  not  remain  loose  and  obstruct  the 
entry  of  the  fish.  It  may  be  stated  that  before  throwing 
the  net  into  the  sea,  its  floating  end  is  tied  up  and  secured 
fast  to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  fish.  Each  boat  carries 
four  or  five  nets,  and  sometimes  three,  but  not  more  than 
five  under  any  circumstances.  On  the  occasion  ot  loll¬ 
ing,  when  there  is  full  tide,  the  mouth  of  the  net  is  kept, 
on  the  side  of  the  harbour,  in  order  that,  on  the  tide  re¬ 
ceding,  the  fish  going  out  may  enter  the  net,  and  throng  i 
the  strength  of  the  current  run  down  to  the  end  ot  the 
net,  where  all  the  fish  join  together;  and  rice  rersd  is  the 
case  on  the  occasion  of  the  ingress  of  the  water.  11 
pulling  flic  net,  they  draw  the  lower  end  up,  and  altei 
taking  it  on  board  they  open  the  end  and  draw  the  h-s  1 
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out.  Tiio  fishing  operation  by  the  stakes  commences  by 
the  10th  of  the  moon, and  lusts  until  the  20th,  when  again 
by  the  2Gth  it  recommences,  which  lasts  until  the  5th  of 
the  moon,  thus  the  operation  is  carried  on  twice  in  a 
month  ;  each  day  after  fishing,  the  net  is  brought  home, 
washed  or  dipped  once  or  twice  in  salt  water,  and  exposed 
to  air  for  a  little  while,  and  taken  back  again  for  fishing. 
During  the  neap-tides,  when  the  operation  ceases,  the 
nets  are  brought  home,  washed  thoroughly  in  sweet  water, 
coloured  if  necessary,  and  dried  in  the  sun.  Unless  this 
be  done,  the  fish  would  not  fall  in,  but  keep  afar  off,  from 
the  nets  having  become  offensive.  The  meshes  are  wide 
at  the  mouth,  and  narrow  at  the  end.  The  fish  generally 
caught  are  mostly  bomloes  and  prawns,  large  and  small 
coorvins,  pompblets,  soles,  shrimps,  and  many  other  sorts 
of  small  fish,  sold  in  Bombay  Bazaar.  Each  stake  made 
of  wood  costs  40  rupees,  and  if  cocoa-nut  tree  15  rupees  ; 
the  former  is  durable,  and  can  last  about  eight  years,  and 
t  lie  latter  three  or  four  years  only.  Each  dole-net  costs 
40  rupees. 

4  The  stakes  are  generally  removed  from  the  sea  in  the 
month  of  May,  and  fixed  again  in  the  month  of  October, 
because  they  are  subject  to  being  broken  during  the 
south-west  monsoon;  but  those  that  are  fixed  in  the 
river,  or  inner  harbour,  are  allowed  to  remain  throughout 
the  year.  No  implements  or  instruments  are  used,  such 
as  weapons,  &c.,  for  killing  and  taking  the  fish  out  of  the 
net.  They  arc  generally  taken  out  by  bamboo  baskets, 
large  and  small,  such  as  are  required  anil  suited  to  the 
purpose,  the  cost  of  which  varies  from  one  to  two  annas 
each. 

5  If  in  case  a  large  fish,  such  as  a  shark  or  seal  fish, 
enter  a  net,  they  devour  small  fish,  and  tear  oil1  and  de¬ 
stroy  the  net.  In  this  case  it  cannot  be  mended  by 
others  but  those  that  are  well  versed  in  its  making.  If 
in  mending  a  mesh  is  made  larger  or  smaller  than  the 
usual  proportion,  it  gives  way  soon  again  in  the  same 
place  from  straining.  Thus  the  information  relative  to 
fishing  by  stakes  is  complete,  so  far  as  the  mode  generally 
observed  by  the  fishermen  of  Worlee,  Malum,  Dharawcc, 
and  Scion  ;  but  the  fishermen  of  Bombay,  who  fish  in  12 
fathoms  water,  have  their  stakes  19  fathoms  long;  they 
are  sunk  in  proportion  to  about  3  feet  in  mud,  12  in 
water,  and  4  above  the  surface.  Their  net  is  25  fathoms 
long,  wide  at  (lie  mouth  20  fathoms,  on  eaeh  side  10 
fathoms,  and  applied  in  the  space  of  14  fathoms,  which 
is  the  width  or  space  reserved  between  the  two  stakes. 
Each  stake  is  made  of  four  pieces  of  wood,  cost  about 
GO  rupees,  and  the  cost  of  the  net  is  SO  rupees.  Each 
boat  carries  two  nets  only;  meshes  at  1  ho  mouth  12  inches 
wide,  and  at  the  end  half  an  inch. 

G  In  dole  fishing  at  Bombay  andSowree  they  generally 
take  two  nets  in  a  boat,  a  nakhwa,  or  the  owner,  provides 
a  boat  with  sails,  oars,  ropes,  &c.,  complete,  as  also  the 
stakes,  together  with  nets,  and  all  other  implements  re¬ 
quired  for  the  purpose  of  fishing ;  in  fact,  he  hears  all 
the  expenses  connected  with  it,  and  in  return  takes  two- 
thirds  of  the  fisli  obtained,  the  rest  goes  to  t lie  crew  ;  but 
if  coon-in,  which  is  a  large  and  valuable  fish,  all  such  fish 
goes  to  his  share,  in  which  the  crews  are  not  allowed  to 
participate.  If  any  small  fish,  if.  is  divided  in  three,  two 
parts  of  it  arc  taken  by  the  owner,  and  one  by  the  crew. 

7  Dole  fishing  of  Worlee,  Mahim,  Dharawcc,  and  Scion 
differs  somewhat  from  t lie  above  in  respect  to  distribu¬ 
tion.  They  take  generally  four  or  five  nets  in  a  boat : 
an  owner  of  a  boat  and  net  takes  four  shares,  if  ot  a 
net  only  takes  two  shares,  and  each  Lascar  or  crew  one 
share;  all  and  every  sort  of  fish  obtained,  whether  large 
or  small,  is  included  in  this  distribution,  and  no  excep¬ 
tion  made  as  in  the  ease  of  Bombay  dole. 

8  A  paul  net  is  GO  fathoms  long  and  2  broad.  The 
fish  caught  in  this  is  of  several  kinds — Ding,  pompblets 
white,  sea-sharks,  and  several  other  small  sorts  of  fish, 
with  the  exception  of  bomloes  and  prawns.  Each  boat 
contains  ten  or  twelve  men  carrying  nets  at  the  rate  of 
three  per  head;  meshes  5  inches.  Each  net  costs  six 
rupees.  This  excursion  is  carried  on  from  (lie  20th  to 


the  8th  of  (he  moon,  from  September  to  March,  between 
15  and  25  fathoms  of  water  outside  the  harbour. 

9  A  pass  net  is  40  fathoms  long  and  2  broad.  Each 
boat  contains  ten  or  twelve  men,  and  take  nets  at  the  rate 
of  three  per  head.  Meshes  G  indies  each.  Net  costs 
58  rupees.  The  fish  obtained  is  mostly  black  pompblets, 
sharks,  and  a  few  white  pompblets.  The  mode  of  throw¬ 
ing  nets  is  the  same  as  that  of  wagra,  described  in  the 
10th  paragraph.  This  fishing  is  carried  on  from  the  20th 
to  the  8th  of  t  he  moon,  during  five  months,  from  April  to 
August,  in  15  or  20  fathoms  of  water  out  of  harbour. 

10  Nets  for  deep-water  fishing,  say  between  G  and  8 
fathoms,  are  called  wagra,  each  30  fathoms  in  length  and 
2  in  breadth.  It  is  let  go  straight  down  below  in  the 
water,  tied  up  with  a  buoy-rope.  The  fisli  obtained  in 
this  excursion  is  large  [shir  fish],  salmon-fish,  coorvin,  fee. 
The  price  of  this  net  is  six  rupees  ;  the  size  of  mesh  is  7 
inches.  They  pull  the  net  into  the  boat,  and  draw  the  fish 
out.  This  fishing  is  only  during  the  full  tide.  Each  boat 
takes  six  or  seven  men,  and  the  nets  are  taken  at  the  rate 
of  three  per  head.  Each  net  lias  a  stick  interwoven  in  it 
at  the  distance  of  li  fathoms,  and  at  the  end  a  stone  is 
tied,  in  order  to  sink  it  below.  On  the  occasion  of  throw¬ 
ing  the  nets  into  the  sea  they  unsail  the  boat,  and  tie  eaeh 
net  with  the  other,  and  throw  them  down  altogether,  by 
fastening  one  end  to  the  boat.  This  fishing  is  carried  on 
generally  throughout  the  year,  and  obtains  generally  no 
other  fish  but  dadah,  and  sometimes  salmon-fish. —  (tikir 
Main.) 

11  A rauvass, or  salmon-net,  is  20  fathoms  long  and  1  .V 
broad.  One  boat,  containing  six  men,  takes  from  20  to 
25  nets,  and  sails  about  the  harbour  in  the  river  during 
moonlight  nights,  and  the  fish  obtained  is  generally  salmon- 
fish,  and  seldom  pompblets.  Meshes  4  inches;'  and  the 
cost  of  the  net  is  four  rupees.  Large  canoes  also  proceed 
on  this  excursion  within  the  river.  During  dark  nights 
this  operation  is  unproductive,  as  the  fisli  is  not  then  ob¬ 
tainable,  and  therefore  they  proceed  only  in  moonlight 
nights.  It  is  carried  on  from  November  to  March. 

12  A  peia  net  is  10  fathoms  long  and  11  broad,  thrown 
in  j'  fathoms  of  water,  and  held  by  time  men  at  each 
end.  Tins  excursion  is  daily  and  constantly  in  progress 
at  the  commencement  of  tide  and  ebb  tide;  and  the 
fish  obtained  is  of  small  kind,  generally  mullets,  prawns, 
needle-fish,  and  baddy-fish.  Meshes  i  inch ;  the  cost  is 
50  rupees.  This  excursion  is  carried  on  throughout  the 
year. 

13  A  weddy  net  is  5  fathoms  long  and  2.1  broad.  Two 
men  arc  employed  fishing,  one  at  each  end,  and  one  at¬ 
tends  them  w  ith  a  basket,  or  shoulder,  to  pick  up  fish  and 
put.  them  into  the  basket.  The  cost  of  each  net  is  seven 
rupees  ;  meshes  :l  of  inch.  This  excursion  is  made  at  any 
time  of  the  day  or  night.  The  fish  caught  in  this,  as  in 
the  preceding  one,  called  peia  nef,  and  the  excursion  is 
carried  on  throughout  the  year. 

14  A  waua  fishing.  In  this  excursion  peia  nets  are 
used,  as  many  as  required  to  be  laid  on  the  space  of  ground 
wished  to  occupy  for  the  purpose  on  shore,  say  about 
100  fathoms  in  length.  They  proceed  on  this  excursion 
when  the  water  is  low,  and  the  spot  nearly  dry,  when 
they  lay  down  one  end  of  the  net  over  flic  ground  in  a 
circuitous  manner,  and  fix  sticks  about  2  fathoms  long 
over  it,  at  a  certain  distance  from  each  other,  and  apply 
mud  to  that  part  spread  on  the  ground,  to  prevent  its 
floating  up  and  set  ihe  upper  part  loose.  On  the  tide 
being  full  they  go  to  the  spot  in  a  canoe,  lift  up  the  other 
part  set.  loose,  and  fasten  it  to  the  sticks,  with  which  they 
make  a  circuitous  w  all  of  the  net  all  round  on  three  sides 
in  the  water  (the  fourth  a  hack),  say  about  li  fathoms  in 
height,  to  prevent  the  return  or  escape  of  the  fish  which 
has  gone  towards  shore  on  the  ebb  tide  setting  in,  and 
thus  the  fish  that  have  run  down  are  secured  in  the  space 
surrounded  ;  and  on  the  water  being  low,  they  catch  the 
fish  by  hand,  and  put  them  into  the  baskets  they  carry 
about.  In  this  excursion  much  fish  is  caught  of  dif¬ 
ferent  descriptions,  and  particularly  when  there  is  mud 
mullet;  but  it  can  be  effected  only  during  spring-tides 
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twice  in  each  month,  say  about  four  days  during  each 
spring.  Cray -fish,  prawns  large  and  small,  claps,  needle¬ 
fish,  baddy-fish,  See.,  are  obtained. 

15  A  wav  roe  net  is  10  fathoms  long  and  1  broad.  The 
tish  caught  in  t hits  are  small  mullet  and  haddy-fLsh  within 
the  harbour ;  meshes  1  inch.  They  proceed'  in  a  canoe 
made  of  a  single  timber,  which  takes  three  men  and  eight 
or  ten  nets.  The  cost  is  five  rupees  per  net.  This  fishing 
is  carried  on  in  the  months  of  November,  December] 
January,  and  February,  during  moon-light,  on  the  spring- 
tide,  in  three  or  four  fathoms  of  water. 

16  A  pang  net  (carp-net)  is  of  the  shape  of  a  bugle,  1 ) 
fathoms  long,  and  3  feet  in  circumference  at  the  mouth, 
and  narrow  at  the  end,  where  it  is  completely  closed.  At 
its  mouth  small  pieces  of  lead  plate  are  interwoven  at  the 
distance  of  2  inches,  in  order  to  make  it  weighty,  so  as  to 
go  deep.  It  is  thrown  in  a  peculiar  way  :  a  man  holds  it 
on  his  elbow,  and  throws  it  (by  spreading  its  mouth)  into 
the  water,  tying  the  end  with  a  thin  rope  to  the  wrist  of 
his  let!  hand.  Hie  fish  obtained  is  wckhroo,  shinigalab, 
kluifFoora,  mullet,  eraid-fish,  &c. ;  hut  the  quantity  ob¬ 
tained  is  always  small.  Meshes  1  inch  ;  the  cost  of  each 
net  is  five  rupees.  This  excursion  is  in  about  :,1  fathoms, 
at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night,  and  continued  tlirouMiout 
the  year. 

17  Hook-fishing  is  within  3  fathoms,  either  in  the  river 
or  in  open  sea.  It  is  made  by  a  line  about  50  fathoms 
long.  A  hook,  tied  to  a  piece  of  twine  about  a  foot  long, 
is  fastened  to  the  line  at  the  distance  of  a  fathom,  and 
thus  one  line  contains  50  hooks  ;  a  prawn,  or  any  other 
small  fish,  is  applied  to  each  hook.  Two  or  three  men 
proceed  m  a  canoe  :  to  one  end  of  the  line  a  large  piece  of 
wood  is  tied  to  keep  the  line  floating,  which  they  throw- 
in  the  water,  and  fasten  the  other  end  to  the  boat.  The 
fish  obtained  arc  generally  large,  and  of  the  description 
called  slumgalah,  wave,  wckhroo,  sainb,  skate,  and  shark. 
Ihc  cost  ol  the  line,  with  hooks,  &c.,  complete,  is  three 
rupees.  I  his  fishing  is  called  “  khauda.” 

IS  Dorlee,  or  hook-fishing,  is  also  in  3  fathoms  water, 
ei!  her  m  river  or  sea,  by  a  line  about  25  fat  horns  long,  with 
hooks  tied  at  the  distance  of  about  .1  fathom  each, "at  the 
end  of  the  line.  Thus  one  line  does  not  contain  more 
than  three  or  four  hooks:  a  prawn,  or  any  other  small 
fish,  is  applied  to  each  hook,  and  the  rest  of  the  line  is 
reserved  for  holding  on,  and  setting  loose  in  the  sea  as 
much  as  the  fish  may  struggle  and  run  along  with  it. 
1  Ins  line  lias  a  ball  of  lead  at  one  end,  by  the  weight  of 
winch  it  goes  immediately  to  the  bottom.  *  One  man  .roes 
in  a  canoe  on  this  excursion,  and  the  fish  obtained  is 
slumgalah  wekhroo,  dhomee,  samb,  and  seldom  small 
salmon-fish.  The  cost  of  the  line,  with  hooks,  &c.,  com¬ 
plete,  is  8  annas. 

19  The  mode  of  fishing  in  the  adjacent  salt-water  inlets 
smeh  as  lenn  Elver,  Nagotua,  PauweU,  Ooruu,  Garanin] 

&e.,  is  mostly  by  “  waua,”  the  description  of  w  hich  is  given 
m  paragraph  14. 

20  There  are  no  pots  made  for  keeping  the  fish;  but 
the  fish  are  generally  put  and  kept  in  baskets  made  of 
bamboo  ;  each  basket  carries  a  weight  of  about  1!  maund 

®nd  lm:fr1  bas1k,;t>  3  Hounds.  The  fish  is  conveyed 
guu  i  ally  on  the  head,  by  women  belonging  to  t  he  fishermen. 
A  man  carries  fish,  if  larger  quantity,  in  two  baskets  on  a 
sbng.#  Ihc  baskets  used  are  both  large  and  small,  according 
to  the  size  and  quantity  offish  they  may  have  to  convey 

-1  In  daldee  fishing,  they  make  use  of  paid,  pass 
wagra,  and  rauvass  nets.  Those  of  Mahim  and  Worley 
have  a  particular  way  of  distributing  proceeds  amount 
their  crews.  Each  man  takes  three  nets,  and  all  such  nets 
as  are  taken  m  a  boat  are  tied  together  will,  each  other 
and  thrown  into  the  sea.  Any  fish  obtained  in  such  three 
nets  belonging  to  one  man  is  taken  by  him  alone:  his 
e  vnarades  are  not  allowed  to  share  in  it.  Everyman  has 
his  special  marks  to  his  nets,  by  which  they  are  dist  in¬ 
guished  and  recognised.  In  fact,  the  owner  of  such  net  as 

Tim  owner  ofth  ^  ^  ^nefltad  alonc’  and  no  others. 

SoTitofAgoo??!."  r0raU"Crafed  "Uh  •*-  <•» 
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22  With  the  daldee  fishing  of  Bombay  harbour  the  c** 

,s  the  reverse  of  he  above.  They  distribute  the  tS 
equally  amongst  them  all,  without  any  exception  U 
ever,  whether  the  nets  of  all  be  productive  or  not  •  fa 
the  owner  of  the  boat,  is  remunerated  with  fish  ni  thU,  . 
of  5  to  a  cargo  of  21 . 

23  Bomloes  are  dried  at  several  places  in  the  vicinity  of 
Bombay,  and  cured  with  salt.  The  quantity  offish  is’,., 
timated  to  be  annually  as  follow-s  : — 


At  Worlee,  about  . 

At  Mahim,  Dharawce,  and  Scion 


20  lacs. 
20  .. 
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Fixe  Arts,  as  far  as  they  come  within  txtb  limits 
of  the  Exhibition. 

(A.)  Sculpture  and  Models  of  1'it/ures. 

Clay  figures,  manufactured  in  Kishnaghur,  and  repre¬ 
senting  the  various  castes  and  professions  of  the  Hindoos, 
viz.:  Slieristadar  or  head  native  olfieer  of  a  court  of 
justice  ;  sirdar-bearer  or  valet  ;  chaprassce  or  messenger- 
bliistee  or  water-carrier;  brojohassee  or  armed  watchman  • 
sircar  or  account -keeper  ;  dak-runner  or  man  who  carries 
the  Government  mail ;  abdar  or  man  who  cools  the 
water;  cart  with  bullocks;  natives  of  Bengal  making 
sugar;  khamar  or  Bengal  blacksmith;  bhin-wnllah  or 
native  shepherd;  sawyers;  prisoner;  khansamah  or 
butler;  kitmutgar  or  table-servant  ;  mahter  or  sweeper; 
ayah  or  maid-servant  ;  woman  of  Bengal  carrying  water; 
Bengal  fisherman;  Chinaman  resident  in  Calcutta;  hookah 
burdar  ;  women  cleaning  rice;  Bengal  shopkeeper  weigh- 
ing  rice;  Bengal  musician  playing  on  the  trumpet; 
Bengal  weaver  preparing  the  thread;  Bengal  milkman; 
sweetmeat  baker;  Bengal  conveyance  for  women  ;  wood- 
hoo  baboo  or  a  Hindoo  religious  mendicant;  Bengal 
musician;  massaljee  or  link-hearer;  baberehee  or  cook ; 
durzeo  or  tailor;  syce  or  groom  ;  dliai  or  nurse;  dhohie 
or  washerman ;  shopuriah  or  snake-charmer;  woman  of 
Bengal  spinning;  woman  of  Bengal  cleaning  cotton  ;  old 
Brahmin  at  his  devotions;  pundit  or  learned  Hindoo; 
Bengal  mtmaker ;  Indian  barber;  malice  or  gardener; 
husbandman;  soonar  or  goldsmith  ;  ploughing;  harrow¬ 
ing;  women  grinding  rice ;  chmnar  or  shoemaker;  mu¬ 
sician  playing  on  the  fiddle ;  Bengal  potter ;  ehowkeedar 
or  village  watchman  ;  Bengal  musicians  playing  on  the 
drum  and  cymbals;  Bengal  singer;  Bengal  woman 
carrying  a  child;  Bengal  baker;  mistree  or  carpenter; 
man  preparing  cotton;  coolce  or  Bengal  porter;  dawk- 
liangliy-burdar  or  man  who  carries  the  post-otlice  parcels; 
fukeer  or  Mussulman  religious  mendicant;  old  Brahmin. 

Models  of  natives  of  different  castes.  These  are  manu¬ 
factured  at  Gokak,  in  the  Belgaum  C'ollcctorate,  and 
Southern  Mahrutta  country.  They  are  only  made  to 
order,  and  do  not  form  an  article  of  export. 

Lolmr  or  blacksmith  ;  pooraneeh  ;  1 1  imloo  pattawalhih ; 
weaver;  dhohie  or  washerman  ;  well  and  people  washing ; 
bullaloc  ;  Bengal  bheest.ee  or  water-carrier  ;  mohar;  Mus- 
niulnmn  woman;  carpenter;  bhcestee  and  bullock;  cot¬ 
ton  printer;  eheeta  or  hunting  leopard  and  cart ;  palan¬ 
quin  with  bearers;  potter;  sepoy;  shetsundee;  byrngee 
Wyehnew;  hyrager  shir ;  woman  grinding ;  byragee  with 
dog;  Brahmin  sirdar;  Maliratta  sirdar;  eoombee  and 
bullock ;  suwar  or  horseman ;  elephant ;  potter  with 
wheel;  tailor  or  durzeo ;  earcom ;  sepoy  mahratteo; 
Brahmin  ;  Brahmin  wife  and  child;  Mussulman  sepoy; 
nurse  with  child;  banian;  jungum  ;  Moosulman;  1>rin- 
jaree. 

Model  of  a  Jarnma  Bundi.  Collector  making  the  annual 
jainbundi,  Dharwar.  Every  caste  in  the  I hikkun,  together 
with  tents,  trees,  &c.  This  was  made  in  jdaster  at  Beotia, 
and  is  presented  for  exhibition  by  Mr.  Mansfield  ol  the 
Civil  Service. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  it: — 

“  It  represents  the  encampment  of  a  collector  whilst 
moving  about  on  the  annual  tour  through  his  district. 
His  camp  is  pitched  in  a  Maugoe  fopeor  grove,  at  a  short 
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Two  smaller  figures  :  Mr.  Gaiulv. 
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distance  from  a  small  village.  A  section  of  (lie  wall  or 
fort  surrounding  tho  village  la  exhibited,  in  the  inside  of 
which  are  rows  ol  houses  with  shops,  displaying  for  sale 
grain,  and  all  kinds  of  petty  merchandise.  A  river  flows 
by  tlie  outside  ot  the  fort,  and  on  the  banks  of  it  is 
portrayed  that  busy  scene  which  is  so  peculiar  to  Indian 
life — men  and  women  washing  cloths,  laying  them  out  to 
dry,  filling  their  pitchers  with  water,  making  their  ablu¬ 
tions,  &e.  A  bridge  is  thrown  across  the  river,  leading 
direct  to  the  door  of  the  fort.  In  another  part  are  fields 
of  standing  corn,  a  crop  of  jowaiy,  and  of  sugar-cane; 
adjoining  them  is  a  thrashing  place,  where  the  oxen  are 
treading  out  tho  corn,  and  the  cultivators  in  a  contiguous 
spot  winnowing  and  preparing  it  for  market ;  another  field 
is  being  ploughed  and  prepared  for  sowing.  Next  is  a 
well  with  bullocks  drawing  water  for  irrigation  with  the 
leathern  bucket  or  mot’ll. 

“The  collector  himself  is  seated  inside  the  double-poled 
tent,  and  is  supposed  to  be  engaged  in  making  the  Jumma 
bundy,  or  settlement  for  the  current  year’s  revenue.  He  is 
surrounded  by  the.  manletdar  and  the  other  revenue  officers 
ot  the  district,  with  a  number  of  Carkoons  seated  around. 
A  large  body  of  ryots  is  collected  at  the  door  of  the  tent, 
petitioning  for  “soot,”  or  remission  of  part  of  their  revenue 
payments.  Groups  of  them  are  seated  her©  and  there 
round  the  adjoining  trees,  where  they  are  having  their 
petitions  written  out  by  the  coolkurnecs  or  village  account¬ 
ants.  Besides  the  double-poled  tent,  there  is  a  beehoba,  or 
sleeping  tent,  and  an  otliee  rowtee,  and  in  the  rear  are  a 
large  lot  of  row  tees  ami  palls  for  the  use  of  the  butler,  cook, 
and  other  servants.  The  horses  are  picketed  at  a  short 
distance  oil',  and  near  them  are  the  camels  and  bullock  carts 
engaged  for  the  transport  of  the  tents  and  baggage.  There 
are  numerous  other  scenes  descriptive  of  a  camp  life  on 
this  bustling,  important  occasion  ;  but  it  would  occupy  too 
much  space  to  describe  them.  There  are  altogether  about 
300  figures  of  all  kinds.  The  tents  are  made  of  wood, 
with  a  white  clot  li  covering  pasted  over  t  hem.  The  temples, 
houses,  and  section  of  the  village  are  also  cut  out  of  wood 
and  coloured;  but  all  the  animals  and  figures  are  of  the 
Poonah  plaster-work.  The  whole  is  exhibited  on  a  large 
wooden  platform  nine  feet  square.  A  list  of  all  the 
figures,  with  the  numbers  on  them,  denoting  their  position 
on  the  platform,  has  been  enclosed  in  one  of  the  boxes. 
This  will  serve  as  a  sort  of  key  for  arranging  the  whole.” 

Thirty-five  figures  in  wood  from  the  Rajah  of  Jodhpore. 

Figures  of  tho  principal  sects,  male  and  female,  at 
Cochin  and  Travaneore,  exhibited  by  T.  E.  J.  Boileau,  Esq. 

Model  of  European  court  of  justice  in  the  provinces, 
made  by  a  native  modeller,  Jessore. 

Model  of  a  native  court  of  justice  in  India. 

Model  of  a  silk  factory,  by  Mr.  Coekburn,  of  Moorshe- 
dabad. 

Model  of  an  indigo  factory. 

Messrs.  Watson’s  model  of  a  native  oil  mill. 

Model  of  a  farm  establishment.  Java,  via  Singapore. 

Model  of  a  Burmese  house  of  t  he  higher  class. 

Model  of  a  Burmese  pagoda,  gilt,  with  images  and  orna¬ 
ments. 

Model  of  a  priest’s  house  in  Burma. 

Images  of  Burmese  man  and  woman. 

Image  of  Godomah  on  his  earthly  throne,  as  king  of 
kings. 

l  inage  of  Godomah  fasting  for  four  veal’s  protected  by 
an  enormous  serpent. 

Image  of  Godomah’ s  last  appearance  on  earth. 

Image  of  Amnondal,  brother  to  Godomah. 

Model  of  the  Churuk  Poojn,  a  religious  penance  prac¬ 
tised  in  Bengal. 

Stone  sewala  or  Hindoo  temple,  from  Mirzapore. 

Stone  model  of  Hindoo  temple,  presented  by  Baboo 
Putty  Nary u  Sing  of  Benares. 

Model  of  unfinished  roygoporum  or  entrance  to  the 
pagoda  at  Streerungum  ;  model  of  Nagasoorum  pagoda  at 
Combaeonum,  from  Trichinopoly. 

Model  in  pitli  of  Nulla  or  sholah  plant  (TEschynomene 
aspera),  by  Lieut -Colonel  Burney. 


Painted  wooden  tray  (Khyrpoor).  This  was  sent  clown 
among  the  collection  of  articles  forwarded  for  the  Great 
Exhibition  by  II.  11.  Meer  Ali  Morad,  and  has  therefore 
been  transmitted.  It  bears  a  good  representation  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  ceilings  of  the  best  houses  in  Sindh 
are  ornamented. 

Stone  intaglios ; — Gunesh,  Burundi,  Bishcn  Dabee, 
Muelik,  Kuclik,  Barali,  Nursing,  Bawon,  Pursooram,  Ram 
Clnmder,  Bulram,  Boudh,  Kulunke,  Radha  Krishen, 
Radha  of  the  Sun,  Radha  of  the  Moon,  Ooma  Musheswiu, 
Inder  Kooraaree,  Urjoon,  Sululen,  Bheemsen,  Naravnn, 
Ilunooman,  Indrainee,  Burhmanee,  Rooclranee,  Malm 
Luchmee,  Bhugwatee,  lvalee,  Koomar,  M  unjoosree,  Duek- 
hen  Kalee,  Btilbliuder,  Bhvrub,  Kal  Moorti  Bhyrub, 
Maliakal,  Singhnee,  Bayagliurnse,  Guroor,  Kuwondh, 
Khayali,  Gourse — representing  the  mythology  of  the 
Nepaulese,  exhibited  by  His  Highness  the  Rajah  of 
Nepaul. 

Enamelling. 

Enamelling  (Cutcli).  This  is  a  small  knife,  or  dagger, 
watered  like  a  Khorasan  blade,  which  it  probably  is,  the 
sheath  only  having  been  made  in  Cutcli. 

Enamelling  (Sindh).  This  is  a  large  knife,  probably  of 
Khorasan  manufacture,  with  sheaths  enamelled  in  Sindh. 

Enamelling  (Khyrpoor).  This  is  another  knife  similar 
to  the  foregoing,  sent  among  tlie  collection  from  H.  II. 
Meer  Ali  Moorad. 

Gold  bangles,  enamelled.  These  form  part  of  the  col¬ 
lection  from  II.  II.  Meer  Ali  Moorad,  and  were  not  opened. 

Enamelling  (Indore).  This  is  called  “  dasoostare,”  and 
is  manufactured  at  Jcypore.  R.  C.  Hamilton,  Esq. 

Model  of  a  gateway  (Cutcli)  in  silver,  with  toujon  and 
bearers.  This  is  a  model  of  the  gateway  to  the  palace  of 
II.  II.  the  llao  of  Cutcli  at  Booj.  It  was  made  at  Booj. 

Model  of  a  musjed.  This  is  a  specimen  of  one  of  tho 
wooden  models  for  which  Alimedabad  is  famous.  It  is  tho 
property  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service. 

Model  of  a  chuburdee,  or  Hindoo  cenotaph  (Cutcli). 
This  is  made  of  red  wood  from  Africa.  It  is  1  foot  inches 
long,  111  inches  broad,  and  10  inches  high. 

Model  in  wood  of  a  Hindoo  temple  (Cutcli).  This  is 
made  of  sandal-wood.  Tt  is  1  foot  7  inches  long,  the  same 
broad,  and  1  foot  1)  inch  high.  Rao  of  Cutcli. 

Caligraphg. 

Persian  manuscripts,  executed  by  tho  C’aligrapher  to 
the  King  of  Oude. 

The  same,  executed  with  the  nails  of  tho  thumb  and 
second  finger  of  the  right  hand. 

Two  specimens  of  caligraphy  in  Persian,  two  ditto  in 
Nagree,  and  one  ditto  in  Persian  (running  hand),  executed 
at  Ulwar,  in  the  States  of  Rajpoot  ana. 

A  highly-ornamented  manuscript,  in  Persian  and  Ouze- 
ratee,  containing  an  address  of  thanks  to  Sir  Jamsctjee 
Jeejeebhoy,  of  Bombay,  on  occasion  of  his  visiting  his 
native  town  of  Nowsaree,  near  Surat,  and  stating  in  detail 
the  works  he  had  constructed  there  at  his  own  expense  for 
gratuitous  public  use.  The  address  is  signed  by  two 
thousand  persons.  Deposited  (at  the  request  of  the  com¬ 
mit  tee  of  native  gentlemen  who  managed  the  address),  by 
Jevanjee  Pestonjee  and  Rustoinjee  I  iccajee,  Esqrs. 

Drawings  representing  Occupations,  Customs,  jV. 

Drawings  on  talc  of  the  servants  in  North-west  Pro¬ 
vinces,  and  of  the  attendants  and  Indian  articles  employed 
in  the  Maliomedan  ceremony  of  the  Mohurrum,  exhibited 
by  Mrs.  Royle. 

Drawings  on  talc  of  agricultural  operations,  trades  and 
castes,  and  servants,  of  southern  part  of  the  Peninsula  of 
India,  exhibited  by  T.  Boileau,  ksq. 

Book,  containing  paintings,  by  Buldeo. 

'Water-colour  drawing,  by  a  native  artist  at  Ulwar. 

Set  of  water-colour  drawings,  representing  the  process 
of  the  opium  cultivation  and  manufacture  at  Patna. 

Another  set,  exhibiting  the  process  of  the  shell  bracelet 
manufacture  in  Dacca. 
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A  set  of  water-colour  drawings,  representing  the  plants 
which  the  various  species  of  silkworms  feed  upon. 

Another  set,  representing  Indian  athletics. 

Two  portraits,  Xabali  Rajah  and  his  father,  from  the 
Rajah  of  Pattiala. 

Engravings  on  Gems. 

Two  seals,  cut  in  stone — Sir  T.  Munro’s  monument  and 
the  lighthouse  at  Madras. 

Four  seals,  engraved  by  Budroodcen  Alee  Khan  of  Delhi, 
engraver  on  gems  for  the  native  Princes  of  India. 

1.  A  cornelian  seal.  Shah  in  Shah  Solomon  Jab,  Kyuan 
Bargah,  Kuvan-oo-dihr  Sooltanoolbuhr  Mured  Ultaf-czud 
Rihman  Padshah  ICnglishtan  o  Ireland,  Furman  Furmao 
Momalike  Hind,  Nasir  oodeen  i  Mussseeha  Mulkih  Mou- 
zinna.  Translation, — Victoria,  Die  First  Monarch  of  Die 
World,  as  Solomon  in  magnificence,  with  a  Court  like 
Saturn,  Empress  of  the  Age,  Sovereign  of  the  Seas,  the 
Source  of  Beneficence,  bv  the  Grace  of  God  Queen  of 
England  and  Ireland,  Ruler  of  the  Kingdoms  of  Jlindoo- 
stan,  Defender  of  the  Faith  of  Christ,  the  Great  Queen 
Victoria. 

2.  A  bloodstone  seal.  FI  Moiud  bu  taeed  c  Tllahee, 
Fnkhr  Khandan  Shah  in  Shah  Brunswick,  Unees  Mouziz 
Muilkih  Mouzuma  Shahzadah,  Rnfee  ool  Qudr  walu  Shan 
"u  Suramud  Bargah  i  hnglistan  Albert  Francis  Augustus 
Charles  Emanuel.  Translation. — The  distinguished  bv 
the  aid  of  God,  the  noblest  of  the  family  of  Brunswick, 
Ihc  Honoured  C  onsort  ol  Die  Great  Queen,  Prince,  highest 
in  lank,  great  in  dignity,  the  Chief  in  Excellence  of  the 
English  Court,  Albert  Francis  Augustus  Charles  Emanuel. 

3-  An  emerald  signet  seal.  Badshah  c  Ruhr  or  bur 
Add  bu  taeed  i  Khoda.  llookumran  dur  huft  Kishwur 
Mulkih,  Translation. — Victoria.  Sovereign  of  the  Sea 
and  Find,  'flic  Just,  by  the  favour  of  God,  Governor  of 
the  H  orld  (or  the  Seven  Climates). 

-1,  An  emerald  signet  seal.  Simply  the  Christian  names 
of  IDs  Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert. 

ihe  seals  and  signets  have  been  set.  in  gold  bv  native 
workmen  under  European  superintendence  in  Calcutta.— 
From  List  of  Articles  contributed  from  Bengal. 


In  addition  to  the  manv  articles  purchased  by  the 
various  Committees  appointed  by  Die  Indian  Governments 
and  enumerated  at  p.  85S-o‘J,  the  following  are— 

Contributors  to  the  Exhibition  in  the  Bengal  Preside,) eg. 

11.  M.  the  King  of  Oude. 

11.  II.  the  Maharajah  of  Nepal. 

§*  !!10  Maharajah  Kao  Scindiah  of  Gwalior. 

Jt.  11.  the  Maharajah  of  Nagpore. 

If.  II.  the  Maharajah  of  Jodhpoub. 

II.  II.  the  Rajah  of  Kotati. 

11.  II.  the  R  v.iah  Ani’mi  Roy  of  Xattork. 

II.  11.  the  Rajah  of  Booxdee. 

II.  If.  the  Rajah  of  Jeypobe. 

II.  II.  the  Rajah  of  Bickaneer. 

11.  11.  the  Rajah  of  Jesselmebe. 

II.  If.  the  Rajah  of  Dholepore. 

If.  II.  the  Rajah  of  Tone. 

If.  II.  tlie  Rajah  of  Seroiiee, 

II.  II.  the  Rajah  of  Pertaubgurh. 

II.  II.  the  Rajah  of  Ulwar. 

H.  It.  the  Rajaii  of  Bhurtpore. 

If.  II.  the  Rajah  of  Kishexguhii. 

If.  H.  the  Rajah  of  Beteaii. 

The  Hawaii  of  Rampore. 

Shah  Kljjeeu  ood  dkex,  ofSasseram. 

Bahoo  Deo  Nahayun,  of  Benares. 

Baboo  Fcttkh  Narayux  Sing,  of  Benares. 

Laboo  Ram  Gopaul  Ghose. 

Baboo  Joy  Kissen  Mookeyee. 

Deo  S hunk i- it  Silhet. 

Deo  Gopixauth  Debee  Persaud. 

Deo  Ra.m  Pkbshan  Sing. 

Deo  Cuotao  Lall  Gunputsjee. 
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Deo  So  hoop  Chuxd  Doss,  of  Dacca 
Khaja  Alee  Moolee,  of  Dacca. 

Mushvt  Puksxamuekk  of  Mirzapore 
Baboo  K goner  Sing. 

Baboo  Dyal  Sing. 

Baboo  Ram  Pkusuux  Sing,  of  Benares 
Sven  Meek  Looft  Alt,  of  Patna. 

Baboo  Genoa  Persaud  Gossaix,  of  Seranmore 
Budbodeex  Am  Khax,  of  Delhi. 

Baboo  Debnanatu. 

Baboo  Doteekam. 

Baboo  Lokeexath. 

Baboo  M  keniram. 

Mooxg  Shuay  Oong,  of  Moulmoin. 
Asiiaxeora. 

Amooo,  a  Chinaman  settled  in  Assam. 

Assam  Tea  Company. 

Cossi poke  Sugar  Factory. 

S ii .u eii a x pore  Sugar  Factory. 

The  Resident  at  Nagpore. 

G.  C.  Cheap,  Esq.,  C.  S. 

E.  A.  Re  vive,  Esq.,  C.  S. 

R.  N.  Myttox,  Esq.,  C.  S. 

W.  H.  Tyler,  Esq.,  C.  S. 

Dr.  T.  A.  Wise,  Dacca. 

Dr.  Falconer,  Calcutta. 

Dr.  Jameson,  Calcutta. 

Dr.  M'Cleland,  Calcutta. 

Dr.  c.  II uffxagle,  Calcutta. 

Dr.  Walker,  Calcutta. 

The  Rev.  M.  Stobck,  of  Chittagong. 

1  he  Rev.  W.  T.  Humphrey,  of  Mouhiudn. 

I  lie  Rev.  F.  Mason,  of  Moulmein. 

J.  Marsh  max,  Esq.,  Semmporc. 

Mrs.  M  arsh  m  an,  Semmporc. 

Major  Jenkins,  Assam. 

Major  IIaxxay,  Assam. 

Captain  Reynolds,  Assam. 

Captain  Vetch,  Assam. 

Captain  Butler,  Assam. 

Captain  Brodie. 

Captain  D.  Reid 

Captain  A.  Phatrb,  Amikan. 

Mr.  Simons,  Assam. 

Mr.  Martin,  Assam. 

W.  S.  H  udson,  Esq.,  Assam. 

C.  K.  Hudson,  Esq.,  Assam. 

Captain  Smith,  Assam. 

Lieutenant -Colonel  Mathie. 


Major  A.  Bogle,  Tenasscrim. 

Captain  Marquakd,  Chittagong. 

Captain  1).  Tapi.ee. 

Captain  Birdmore,  M.  A. 

Lieutenant  Baird,  M.  A. 

Lieutenant  Sharp,  M.  1. 

Dr.  Morton,  Moulmoin. 

R.  C.  Macrae,  Esq.,  Moulmoin. 

H.  S.  Austin,  Esq.,  Mouhncin. 

B.  Begbie,  Esq.,  Moulmoin. 

E.  O.  Riley,  Esq.,  Amherst. 

G.  R.  Gordon,  Esq. 

A.  Wallace,  Esq.,  Monghyr. 

Messrs.  Teil,  of  Calcutta. 

Messrs.  Hahton,  of  Calcutta,  Rope  Manufacturers. 
Messrs.  Thompson,  of  Calcutta,  Rope  Manufacturers. 
Messrs.  J.  Monteitii  and  Co.,  of  Calcutta. 

Messrs,  Vakdon,  of  Soojapore. 

Messrs.  Mathesox  and  Co. 

Mr.  Cock  burn,  of  Moorshedabad. 

Messrs.  Watson,  of  Moorshedabad. 

Mr.  Warner,  of  Moorshedabad. 

Mr.  Blechyndex,  of  Moorshedabad. 

Mr.  W.  Norris,  of  Moulmein. 

Messrs.  H  amilton,  of  Mirzapore. 

D.  Jar  dine,  Esq.,  of  Calcutta. 

A.  Emerson,  Esq.,  Calcutta. 
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ELEPHANT  AND  HOWRAH.  INDIA. 
EXHIBITED  BY  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
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ROYAL  RECEPTION  SEAT  (CAHVEI)  IVORY).  INDIA. 
EXHIBITED  BY  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 
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From  the  Board  of  Administration  at  Lahore. 

H.  H.  Maharajah  Goolab  Sing,  of  Cashmere. 

II.  II.  the  Rajah  of  Pattialla. 

1  llO  .11  AN  EE  SOOKIt  AX  of  Sliil  ARUNPORE. 

The  Rajah  of  Muxdote. 

Major  Abbott,  Huzara. 

Contributors  in  the  Bombay  Presidency . 

IT.  IT.  Mker  Ai.i  Mooead  or  Khyrfoob. 

IT  AO  OF  CUTCU. 

R.  N.  C.  II.vmit.ton,  Esq.,  Bengal,  C.S.,  Indore. 

AV .  Mansfield,  Esq.,  C.  S. 

If.  Reeves,  Esq.,  C.  S. 

Dr.  Stocks,  Scinde. 

Dr.  Gibson,  Botanic  Garden,  Depoorco. 

Contributors  in  the  Madras  Presidency. 

The  Rajah  of  Tuavancoue. 

The  Zamouin  of  Calicut. 

The  Zkmendar  of  Vizianauram. 

H  awaii  Siruj-al-Moqlk  of  Auru.ngabad. 

G.  S.  Naurain,  Esq.,  of  Yizagapatam. 

T.  L.  Blank,  Esq.,  C.  S. — Cannon  from  Kumool. 

A.  Freese,  Esq.,  C.  S. 

David  Pro  it,  Esq. 

G.  F.  Fischer,  Esq.,  Salem. 

Dr.  Wight,  Coimbatore. 

Professor  J.  Key,  Madras. 

Captain  II.  S.  Burney. 

W.  Robinson,  Esq.,  C.  S. 

Mrs.  Bixxky  Key. 

Mrs.  S.  Goodsir. 

Dr.  Hunter,  Madras. 

Limit. -Col.  Tulloch,  Commissary-General. 
Major-General  Cullen,  Travancorc. 

Major  Smith,  M.  E. 

Captain  W.  II.  Horsley. 

Captain  A.  Ohr,  M.  E. 

R.  E.  Masters,  Esq. 

J.  Rhodes,  Esq. 

Captain  R.  L.  Ogilvie. 

D.  Mayew,  Esq. 

Rev.  C.  F.  Muzzy. 

T.  Bishop,  Esq.,  Tanjore. 

Messrs.  Simpson,  of  Madras. 

Contributions  forwarded  by  the  “  Singapore  Committee ”• 

from— 

Government  of  Labuan. 

H.  Low,  Esq. 

Sultan  of  Linga. 

R.  Bain,  Esq. 

Messrs.  Almeida,  of  Singapore. 

Contributions  received  in  this  Country  to  the  Indian 
Department . 

Her  Majesty  lias  graciously  permitted  the  presents  of 
the  Nawab  Nazim  of  Moorsliedabad,  and  of  the  Rajah  of 
Travancorc,  to  bo  exhibited  in  the  Indian  department. 
The  former  consist  of  an  ivory  howdab,  with  elephant  trap¬ 
pings  complete,  all  worked  in  gold  and  silver.  A  throne 
or  native  reception-seat,  with  canopy  and  silver  frame¬ 
work  to  support  the  pillows.  Two  moorchals,  an  emblem 
of  rank,  and  two  palanquins,  one  for  state  occasions,  and 
the  other  without  a  canopy.  The  present  ot  the  Rajah  of 
Travancorc  consists  of  a  splendid  ivory  chair  ot  state, 
with  footstool,  beautifully  carved  and  jewelled. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  exhibits  a  silver 
filigree  snake  chain. 

Lieut.-Col.  Sykes  exhibits  in  Classes  XVII.,  XXVI., 
and  XXVII. 

Lieut.-Col.  Caulfield. — An  Indian  battle-axe. 

Major  Moore,  in  Classes  XX.,  XXI 1 1.,  and  XXX  . 
Captain  R.  Stkachey,  B.E.,  in  Class  XII. 

Charles  Read,  Esq.,  in  Class  XXIX. — A  sandal¬ 
wood  box. 


-T.  F.  Royi.k,  Xr.D.,  in  Class  1 V. 

Mrs.  Royi.k. — A  Benares  green  and  gold  shawl  and 
turban  piece,  in  Classes  XV.  and  XXX. 

J.  Chapman,  Esq.,  in  Classes  IV.  and  XXIX. 

Mr.  J.  Clarkson,  in  Class  III. 

Mr.  J.  Gladding.— Pith  figures,  in  Class  XXX. 

Captain  James,  in  Classes  I.,  HI.,  XX.,  &c. 

J.  Taylor,  Esq.,  in  Class  XI. — Drawings  of  natives 
of  Dacca  employed  in  spinning,  warping,  &c.,  and  in  pre¬ 
paring  cloth. 

A.  A.  Roberts,  Esq.,  in  Classes  XV.  and  XX. 

T-  E-  J-  Boileau,  Esq.,  in  Classes  L,  XVII., 
Xa  t.,  &c. 

I\.  Cr.  1  ote,  Esq.,  iii  Class  XXX. — Translated  Indian 
and  American  inscriptions. 

G.  P.  Jennek,  Esq. — Picture  of  the  mosque  at 
Eecjupore. 

Colonel  Bagnold. — Model  of  field-gun. 

Captain  Gordon. — A  yataghan,  from  Afghanistan. 

Mr.  Copland. — Kinkhob  and  daggers. 

Mr.  Samuel.— Shells,  chiefly  from  Singapore. 

—  Cameron,  Esq. — Ivorv  plaited  into  a  mat. 

P.  Scott,  Esq. — Silver  filigree  inkstand. 

Mr.  Hodgson. — Tray  of  wools  and  fibrous  substances. 

Colonel  Griffith. — Model  of  great  gun  at  Beeju- 
pore  and  of  a  gun-carriage. 

Rev.  W.  Antrobus,  in  Class  XXVI. 

Dr.  Young. — Skins  and  heads  of  Indian  animals. 

Dr.  Bruce. — Stuffed  specimen  of  Indian  ox  for  the 
Ekka. 

Saffron  Walden  Museum.— Stuffed  specimen  of 
elephant  for  the  Ilowda. 

Mr.  Durham. — A  battle-axe,  37(5.  Chowries  from 
Arrakan. 


Observations  on  the  Arts  and  Manufactures  of  India. 

The  preceding  enumeration  of  the  articles  in  the  Indian 
department  of  the  Great  Exhibition  proves  beyond  doubt 
that  India  not  only  possesses  a  vast  variety  of  raw  mate¬ 
rials,  hut  is  able  to  work  them  up  into  articles  for  daily 
use  or  for  display  on  occasions  of  ceremony  or  of  festivals, 
either  of  a  religious  or  domestic  nature.  History  informs 
us  that  India  lias  from  the  earliest  periods  been  distin¬ 
guished  for  the  richness  of  its  natural  products  and  for 
the  elegance  of  its  manufactured  fabrics,  also  that  an 
active  •commerce  was  established  with  Persia  and  Egypt, 
as  well  as  with  other  northern  nations,  both  by  cara¬ 
vans  with  the  aid  of  the  “ship  of  the  desert,”  and  by  sea 
through  the  medium  of  the  Arabs  who  navigated  tho 
Persian  and  Arabian  gulfs.  The  Chinese  seem  only  to 
have  made  pilgrimages  to  India  as  the  site  of  many  of  tho 
shrines  of  Buddha.  Though  the  Hindoos  of  modem  times 
in  general  abhor  the  sea,  yet  the  Ganges  sustains  its  thou¬ 
sands  of  boatmen,  and  the  coasts  of  Malabar  and  ofSeindo 
produce  a  race  of  fishermen  who  pursue  the  shark  for  its 
tins  and  the  polynemus  for  its  swimming  bladder,  in  order 
to  satisfy  the  Chinese  demand  for  gelatinous  matters. 
That  the  Hindoos  early  paid  attention  to  commerce  wo 
have  proofs  in  the  sacred  law  tracts  called  Institutes  of 
Menu,  promulgated  at  least  WO  years  B.C.,  and  in  wlvieli, 
as  observed  by  Sir  William  Jones,  “  There  is  a  curious 
passage  on  tlic  legal  interest  of  money,  and  the  limited 
rate  of  it  in  different-  eases,  with  an  exception  in  regard  to 
adventures  at  sea,  an  exception  which  (lie  sense  of  man¬ 
kind  approves,  and  which  commerce  absolutely  requires, 
although  it  was  not  before  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  that  our 
jurisprudence  fully  admitted  it  in  respect  to  maritime 
contracts.” — Jones,  3rd  Disc,  and  Illy  Veda. 

Not  only  is  it  curious  that  the  natives  of  India  should 
so  early  have  practised  many  of  the  arts  and  attracted  the 
attention  of  foreign  nations,  hut  it  is  remarkable  that  they 
should  have  retained  them  through  so  long  a  series  of 
ages,  and  carried  them  to  so  high  a  degree  of  perfection  as 
to  compete  even  in  the  present  day  with  the  looms  of 
Lancashire  and  the  fancy  works  of  France.  The  ancient 
skill  of  Egypt  we  see  only  in  the  ruins  of  their  temples  or 
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in  the  paintings  within  their  tombs.  'I  he  arts  of  the 
Assyrians  were  hardly  believed  in  until  the  disinterment 
of  their  cities  revealed  the  skill,  of  which  all  traces  have 
disappeared  from  the  hands  of  its  present  inhabitants. 
China  alone,  like  India,  continues  to  practise  arts  which 
were  not  new  even  in  times  which  are  considered  ancient 
in  Europe. 

The  early  civilization  of  India  appeal’s  due  to  the  natural 
fertility  of  the  country  and  to  the  peculiarity  of  its  climate, 
which  enables  its  inhabitants  annually  to  obtain  two  har¬ 
vests  off  the  same  fields.  Thus  they  sow  wheat,  barley, 
some  pulses  and  oil  seeds,  in  the  autumn,  and  gather  the 
crops  in  the  spring  of  the  year;  while  rice,  the  great  and 
other  millets  with  numerous  pulses,  are  sown  at  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  the  rainy  seasons  in  June,  and  reaped  at  their  con¬ 
clusion  in  September.  This  facility  in  procuring  food 
both  for  themselves  and  their  cattle  must  early  have 
afforded  leisure  to  many,  to  pursue  the  arts  which  we  have 
to  notice,  as  well  as  to  cultivate  literature,  and  to  originate 
some  of  the  sciences  which  are  not  on  the  present  occasion 
to  be  objects  of  our  attention,  such  as  grammar,  poetry, 
philosophy,  logic  and  law,  geometry,  arithmetic,  algebra 
and  astronomy,  as  well  as  medicine  and  chemistry,  as  we 
have  endeavoured  to  show  in  a  separate  work,  the  “  Essay 
on  the  Antiquity  of  Hindoo  Medicine.” 

The  diet  of  the  natives  of  India  is  supposed  to  consist 
chiefly  of  rice :  this  is  probably  true  only  of  Bengal ;  for 
in  the  north-western  provinces  wheat  is  much  cultivated, 
and  necessarily  consumed,  for  it  is  not  exported  to  any 
extent.  The  millets  and  pulses,  as  well  as  a  variety  of 
vegetables,  form  articles  of  diet,  as  well  as  milk  and  ghee, 
or  clarified  butter  and  condiments  ;  and  though  the  natives 
are  thought  to  abstain  from  the  llcsh  of  animals,  this  is 
true  only  of  particular  castes,  for  many  will  eat  fish,  pur¬ 
sue  the  antelope,  and  hunt  the  wild  boar — all  for  food. 
The  Mussulmans,  as  is  well  known,  abstain  from  the  flesh 
of  the  hog  as  well  as  of  the  hare,  but  eat  of  the  same 
animals  as  Europeans.  Spirits  distilled  from  sugar  or 
the  juice  of  palm-trees  are  extensively  used,  as  well  as  the 
aruic  of  the  Muohwa,  or  Bassia  latilblia,  which,  being  from 
a  peculiar  source,  has  been  admitted  into  the  Exhibition. 

The  clothing  of  the  inhabitants  must  necessarily  be 
suited  to  the  climate,  and  for  this  the  cotton,  which  is 
indigenous  in  their  country,  is  admirably  adapted.  They 
were  early  acquainted  with  its  use,  for  it  is  mentioned  by 
Manu,  and  is  supposed  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  Rig  Veda 
1300  n.C.  Calicoes  and  muslins  being  suited  to  1  lie  hot 
weather  and  rains,  something  more  is  required  in  the  cold 
weather  and  rains,  for  which  their  stout  calicoes,  padded 
with  raw  cotton,  are  well  adapted.  But  the  wool  of  sheep, 
of  the  goat  of  the  mountains,  and  of  the  camel  of  the 
desert,  are  all  employed  in  the  north-western  regions  of 
India,  and  woollen  threads  are  mentioned  by  Manu.  Silk 
of  several  kinds  we  have  seen  is  indigenous  in  other  parts 
of  India. 

The  habitations  of  the  Hindoo  necessarily  varv  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  as  the  materials  used  de¬ 
pend  upon  its  geological  formation.  In  warm  and  moist 
parts,  t  he  bamboo  serves  every  purpose,  with  palmyra  or 
other  large  leaves,  for  roofing,  if  we  go  into  Burma,  we 
find  the  houses  built  on  posts  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  so 
that  the  water  flows  under  them.  In  the  great  plain  of 
the  Ganges,  the  huts  are  usually  built  of  mud  or  of  bricks, 
flat -roofed  or  thatched,  and,  hi  the  hilly  parts,  of  stone. 
In  many  parts  the  house  and  ofiiees  form  a  quadrangle, 
where  the  doors  and  small  windows  open  inwards,  in 
the  Himalayas  we  have  the  houses  and  temples  built  of  a 
framework  of  Deodar  or  cedar  wood,  filled  up  with  stones, 
and  with  either  flat  or  slated  roofs,  which  project  much 
beyond  the  walls,  and  cover  open  verandahs.  The  cattle 
are  shut  up  in  the  lower,  and  the  family  occupy  the  upper, 
story. 

The  appearance  of  the  inhabitants  of  many  parts  of 
India  is  admirably  represented  in  the  series  of  figures 
exhibited  from  different  parts  of  India.  The  soft"  ant 
dclieate-limbed  Bengallee  is  well  represented  in  the  models 
from  Kishnagurh,  and  the  tall  and  slender  inhabitant  of 


Southern  India  in  the  figures  exhibited  by  Mr.  Boih-iu 
But  that  all  are  not  so  effeminate-looking  may  be  seen  ir 
the  model  of  the  Jummabundi,  where  all  the  castes  0f  tlic 
)okkan  are  shown,  as  also  in  the  well-clothed  inhabitants 
from  Belgaum  and  North-west  India,  and  of  Tine's  in  the 
model  exhibited  by  Captain  Reynolds. 

In  these  models  we  also  see  the  natives  occupied  at 
their  various  trades,  as  those  of  the  carpenter,  sawyer 
and  blacksmith.  Some  we  see  employed  in  ploughing  in’ 
grinding  corn,  in  cooking,  and  in  washing;  men  and 
women  cleaning,  spinning,  preparing  the  thread,  and 
weaving  the  cotton  :  others  employed  in  pottery,  in ealieo- 
irinting,  and  working  in  the  precious  metals. 

“That  the.  useful  arts  have  long  been  very  numerous 
among  the  Hindoos,”  we  have  observed  on  a  former  occa¬ 
sion,  is  very  evident,  for  Sir  William  Jones  savs,  “That 
Europeans  enumerate  more  than  250  mechanical  arts,  by 
which  the  productions  of  nature  may  be  variously  prepared 
or  the  convenience  and  ornament  of  life;  and  though  the 
Silpi  Sastra  (or  Sanscrit  collection  of  treatises  on  arts 
and  manufactures)  reduces  them  to  (it,  yet  A  bill  Fa/d 
uul  been  assured  that  the  Hindoos  reckoned  300  arts  and 
sciences :  now,  their  sciences  being  comparatively  few, 
wo  may  conclude  that  they  anciently  practised  at  least  as 
many  useful  arts  as  ourselves.” — (Jones,  tenth  disc.) 
With  respect  to  their  skill  in  many  of  these  arts,  we  may 
adduce  the  unexceptionable  evidence  of  the  late  excellent, 
widely  and  universally  esteemed  Bishop  Heber:  “To say 
that  the  Hindoos  or  Mussulmans  are  deficient  in  any 
essential  feature  of  a  civilized  people,  is  an  assertion  which 
I  can  scarcely  suppose  to  be  made  by  any  who  have  lived 
with  them.  Their  manners  are,  at  least,  as  pleasing  and 
courteous  as  those  of  the  corresponding  stations  of  life 
among  ourselves;  their  houses  are  larger,  and,  according 
to  their  wants  and  climate,  to  the  full  as  convenient  as 
ours;  their  architecture  is,  at  least,  as  elegant.  Nor  is  it 
true,  that  in  the  mechanic  arts  they  are  inferior  to  the 
general  run  of  European  nations.  Where  they  tall  short 
of  us  (which  is  chiefly  in  agricultural  implements  and  the 
mechanics  of  common  life),  they  are  not,  so  far  ns  I  have 
understood  of  Italy  and  the  south  of  France,  surpassed  in 
anv  great  degree  by  the  people  of  those  countries.” 

The  accounts  which  we  have  hitherto  had  of  the  tools 
and  methods  employed  by  the  natives  in  the  useful  arts 
have  been  brief,  and  usually  written  by  those  unacquainted 
with  the  processes  which  they  described,  sometimes 
.prompted  by  partiality,  often  dictated  by  prejudice.  1  ho 
present  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  for  those  prac¬ 
tically  acquainted  with  the  several  arts  in  Europe  to 
compare  the  tools  used  by  the  natives  of  India  with  the 
results  of  their  labour,  and  both  with  the  tools,  textile 
fabrics,  and  cunning  works  of  the  hand,  in  wood,  stone, 
horn,  ivory,  and  in  the  precious  metals  IVom  other  parts 
of  the  world.  It  must  first,  however,  be  observed  that 
the  tools  and  machines  which  are  exhibited  have  been 
collected  from  a  vast  extent  of  territory,  the  diflerent 
parts  of  which  do  not  differ  more  from  each  other  in  t he 
state  of  the  arts  than  sometimes  do  two  parts  of  the  same 
district,  for  instance,  the  plains  and  mountains.  In® 
tools,  if  we  judge  by  their  appearance,  are,  in  general, 
rude  enough  and  simple  in  construction;  but,  il  we  judge 
of  their  fitness  by  the  effects  which  are  produced,  we  mud 
allow  that  they  are  as  effective  as  tools  can  be,  and,  like 
more  finished  instruments,  require  only  hands  capable  o 
using  them.  There  is  little  doubt  that  among  these  are 
some  which  have  a  great  resemblance  to  the  tools  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  Egyptian  paintings  ;  and  some  ol  them  «ero 
doubtless  the  originals  of  such  as  arc  now  employed  in 
Europe. 

One  thing  is  very  remarkable,  and  that  is  the  few  too 
which  they  employ  for  processes,  for  which,  in  Europe,  * 
variety  are  provided.  Air.  Petrie,  himself  an  engineer, 
has  described  bow  they  make  one  tool  serve  a  variety  o 
purposes.  For  instance,  a  carpenter  will  have  ft  elan 
and  a  plane,  and  a  tool  of  a  wedge-like  shape,  sharp  ft 
one  end  and  broad  at  the  other,  which  they  use  for  various 
mimosas.  “  If  tlu>v  wnnf.  n  nvi>  tliev  have  a  haudl® 
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■with  a  hole,  into  wliicli  they  put  the  above  tool,  and 
make  an  axe  of  it.  If  they  want  an  adze,  they  turn  the 
same  tool  round.  When  they  wish  to  drive  in  nails  or  to 
make  use  of  their  chisel,  they  employ  the  same  tool  as  a 
hammer.  If  they  wish  to  split  a  billet  of  wood,  they  get 
two  or  three  of  these  tools,  and  put  them  into  the  wood 
as  wedges,  and  strike  them  with  another  billet,  and  thus 
they  manage  all  their  work  :  that  tool,  and  the  chisel  and 
plane,  are  all  they  have,  and  they  turn  out  very  good 
work  with  them.”  He  adds,  that  he  “ found  them  very 
teachable,  and  that,  in  a  short  time,  almost  an  incredibly 
short  time,  they  learned  to  make  up  the  machines  I  re¬ 
quired, ”  that  is,  saw-gins.  But  the  number  of  tools 
employed  arc  much  greater  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
as  for  instance,  the  ivory  carvers  of  Moorshedabad,  and 
the  workers  of  silver  filigree- work  at  Cuttack.  But  the 
elaborate  carving  of  the  Bombay  furniture  is  said  to  be 
etleetcd  with  a  single  tool,  while  the  delicate  and  beautiful 
pith  temples  and  figures  from  Tricliinopoly  are  made  with 
only  two  knives. 

A  higher  state  of  invention  is  displayed  in  the  nugres, 
on  the  plan  of  Archimedes’  screw,  in  which  a  semi-rotatory 
motion  is  given  by  moving  a  cylindrical  piece  rapidly  up 
and  down  the  shaft.  This  is  probably  a  Chinese  invention, 
as  it  seems  to  be  best  known  in  the  southern  parts.  Such 
an  instrument  has  only  of  late  years  been  invented  here, 
and  a  patent  taken  out  for  it.  The  natives  of  India  make 
use  of  a  very  efficient  drill,  of  winch  one  has  been  sent  from 
Berhampore,  as  used  by  t  he  ivory  carvers.  A  very  complete 
set  of  the  instruments  used  by  the  different  trades  in 
Nepal  was  sent,  but  many  of  the  labels  have  been  lost. 

The  ingenuity  of  the  natives  is  conspicuous  in  their 
smelting  iron,  with  no  other  means  than  what  they  pro¬ 
cure  on  the  spot  where  the  ore  is  found  ;  for  instance,  they 
cut  down  the  wood  and  make  charcoal,  and  with  the  large 
leaves  of  trees  they  make  a  bellows,  of  which  a  specimen 
has  been  sent  from  Mirzapore;  but  others,  formed  of  two 
cylinders,  and  another  with  a  double  valve,  show  a  higher 
st  ate  of  invention. . 

Their  ingenuity  is  further  well  shown  in  the  skill  with 
which  they  combine  the  soft  resin  of  lae,  sand,  and 
powdered  corundrum,  so  as  to  obtain  a  grindstone  fit  for 
polishing  precious  stones,  as  well  as  for  sharpening  the 
hardest  steel. 

Their  mills  for  pressing  oil  seeds  and  for  crashing  the 
sugar-cane,  and  for  separating  cotton  from  its  seeds,  all 
display  ingenuity,  which  there  is  no  doubt  must  have  been 
displayed  at  very  early  periods;  hut  it  is  remarkable  that 
the.  faculty  of  invention  and  (he  desire  of  improvement 
should  for  so  many  ages  have  remained  stationary,  for 
there  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  flic  tools  and  machines 
might  be  improved,  friction  diminished,  and  yet  their  sim¬ 
plicity  retained. 

In  Class  YT1.  we  have  a  few  instances  of  the  civil  en¬ 
gineering  of  the  natives,  as  shown  in  their  contrivances  for 
raising  water  as  well  as  for  crossing  rivers.  Only  one 
model  has  been  sent  of  a  great  public  work,  that  of  the 
great  dam,  or  aimicut  weir,  thrown  across  the  Coda  very 
river,  in  order  to  raise  its  water  for  the  purpose  of  irriga¬ 
ting  a  large  tract  of  land.*  Models  of  the  great  works 
which  have  been  constructed  for  the  Delhi  and  Doah 
Canals,  and  are  now  constructing  for  the  Great  Ganges 
Canal,  would  have  been  instructive  even  in  Europe. 

The  models  of  the  vessels  which  navigate  the  Indian 
seas  have  been  sufficiently  described  in  Class  Till.  It  is 
not  probable,  though  far  from  impossible,  hut  that  some 


*  The  following;  is  a  statement  of  the  chief  measurements  of  this 
work,  as  detailed  on  the  model : — 

Powlaiswaram  Annieut  across  the  Godaverv  Hirer  commenced 
1  «47.  Extreme  length,  7,200  yards.  Combined  length  of  weirs, 
4,400  yards.  Height  of  weir,  12  feet.  Depth  of  water  during  floods, 
lr$  feet.  Extreme  discharge,  180,000,000  cubic  yards  per  hour. 
Quantity  of  water  to  tie  distributed  for  irrigation.  1,000,000  Extent 
of  delta  land  to  be  irrigated,  1,000,000  acres,  r.ength  of  irrigated 
tract.  100  miles.  Greatest  breadth  of  tract,  40  miles. 

Materials  consumed  up  to  December,  1850— Stone,  400,000  tons. 
Ericks,  4.400,000.  I.ime,  son, 000  cubic  feet. 

Required — stone,  100,000  tons.  I.ime,  70,000  cubic  feet. 
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hints  may  be  obtained  even  from  them,  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  ship-building;  for  some  of  the  vessels  which 
navigate  the  China  and  Indian  seas  arc  remarkable  for  their 
swiftness.  The  first  class  “  Sampan,”  from  Singapore,  is 
distinguished  as  such,  while  of  the  yacht  “Wave,”  of 
which  the  model  was  taken  from  a  fishing-boat  of  Bombay, 
it  is  said  that  no  boat  of  European  form  and  construction 
lias  yet  been  found  to  compete  with  her  in  point  of  sailing 
in  moderate  weather.  The  batches  of  the  Arabs,  especially 
those  of  the  Joasemc  pirates  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  called 
Trankey  by  Europeans,  were,  from  their  swift  sailing,  at 
one  time  very'  destructive  to  trade,  because  no  vessel  could 
escape  them,  and  llieir  weatherly  qualities  prevented 
square-rigged  ships  from  capturing  them,  except  in  strong 
breezes.  An  Indian  officer  writes,  that  “  The  Arabs  say 
their  fame  has  now  passed  away,  by  the  introduction  of 
steam,  previous  to  which  there  was  no  vessel  ever  built 
that  could  sail  so  close  to  the  wind.  The  batelle  always 
carries  three  suits  of  sails,  the  larger  size  of  very  fine 
cotton  canvas,  made  at  Bahrein,  wove  by  hand  ;  this  sail 
is  bent  for  light  winds,  and  when  the  wind  is  too  fresh  to 
carry  it,  it  is  lowered,  and  a  smaller  one  of  coarser  canvas 
bent :  the  third  is  for  a  fresh  top-gallant  breeze,  but  when 
it  blows  hard,  f  hey  lower  down  the  yard,  and  hoist  a 
triangular  sail  like  a  jib. 

“  In  1817,  whilst  the  writer  was  a  lieutenant  of  the 
Honourable  Company’s  gun-brig  ‘Psyche,’  sailing  along 
the  coast  of  Scinde,  in  company  with  H.M.S,  ‘Eden,’ 
Captain  Loch,  it  had  been  blowing  very  fresh  in  the 
morning,  when  the  ‘Eden’  came  up  with  three  of  the 
Joasemc  batches,  when  under  their  small  sails,  with  a 
native  prize-boat  in  tow. 

“  On  the  ‘  Eden’  firing  a  gun,  the  pirates  lowered  their 
sails,  on  which  the  ‘  Eden  ’  shortened  sail  to  topsails,  and 
lowered  a  boat  to  board  them — Captain  Loch  thinking 
they  had  lowered  their  sails  for  the  purpose  of  being  ex¬ 
amined;  but,  oji  the  boat  sent  from  the ‘Eden’  closing 
with  them,  they  hoisted  their  large  sails  which  they  had 
been  bending,  cast  off'  the  prize  which  they  had  in  tow, 
and  made  off,  passing  between  the  ‘Eden’  and  flic 
Honourable  Company’s  eraizer,  receiving  the  distant  fire 
of  both  vessels.  The  ships  followed  in  chase  the  whole 
day,  hut  without  success,  the  pirates  just  keeping  out  of 
shot  with  their  sweeps,  and  laying  them  in  as  the  breeze 
freshened,  by  which  means  they  gained  on  their  pur¬ 
suers.” 

In  the  collection  of  Arms  we  have  a  curious  display  of 
what  would  seem  to  he  drawn  from  a  museum,  storing 
the  productions  of  various  ages,  but  which  arc  actually  the 
arms  in  present  use  in  different  parts  of  India.  Thus  we 
have  (lie  hows  and  arrows  as  well  of  Assam  as  of  North¬ 
west  India.  Shields  from  both  localities,  as  well  as  from 
Cut  eh.  Spears  and  battle-axes,  two-handled  swords,  and 
daggers  in  every  variety.  Chain  as  well  as  sheet  armour 
both  for  man  and  horse,  with  plumes  for  the  helmet. 
Along  with  these  we  have  the  match-lock,  flint-gun,  and 
detonating  lock;  t lie  two  latter  imitated  from  European 
models.  Guns  to  he  carried  on  camels,  others  to  he 
mount  ed  on  hills.  Models  of  camion  and  of  mortars  from 
Lahore,  all  indicating  the  attention  paid  by  the  natives  of 
India  to  arms.  This  is  especially  conspicuous  in  the  care 
and  taste  with  which  many  of  them,  as  well  as  the  ac¬ 
coutrements,  are  ornamented.  Among  the  curiosities  may 
be  mentioned  the  shield  with  four  pistols  concealed  in  its 
centre ;  complicated  daggers,  and  one  which,  in  st  riking, 
separates  into  five  blades;  a  sword  which  separates  into 
two,  and  another  with  pearls  let  into  the  middle  of  its 
blade.  They  all  indicate  the  skill  of  the  armourer,  some 
of  whom  always  form  a  part  of  the  regular  establishment 
of  princes  in  (he  East.  But  the  steel  of  the  beautiful 
Damascus  blades,  the  twisted  barrels  of  the  match-locks, 
and  the  skill  with  which  the  blade  of  one  dagger  is  con¬ 
cealed  within  another,  are  to  be  admired  as  specimens 
of  the  workmanship  of  the  natives  of  India  as  cutlers  and 
gunsmiths,  even  in  the  midst  of  the  works  of  industry  of 
all  nations. 

Agriculture  is  an  aid  which  must  have  been  earliest 
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practised  by  those  nations  who  first  gave  up  (lie  nomadc 
for  a  settled,  necessarily  an  agricultural,  life.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  Hindoos  were  among  the 
earliest  civilized  nations.  Indeed,  their  earliest  records, 
the  hymns  of  the  Ilig  Veda,  composed  probably  fourteen 
centuries  rt.c.,  contain  supplications  for  abundant  rain 
and  for  the  fertility  of  the  earth.  The  agriculture  of 
India,  like  its  other  useful  arts,  lias  been  unreasonably 
depreciated  by  sonic,  and  perhaps  as  erroneously  over¬ 
praised  by  others.  But  the  farming  of  different  parts  of 
the  country  varies  much;  but  in  all,  the  nuts  pay  great 
at  tention  to  the  variety  of  soils,  and  to  the  plants  widen  are 
best  suited  to  each.  They  well  understand  the  rotation 
of  crops ;  the  value  of  a  fallow,  as  well  as  of  weeding ;  and 
of  manuring,  though  they  only  occasionally  practise  it, 
and  for  particular  crops,  as  sugar-cane  and  tobacco  ;  for 
the  manure  of  the  cattle  is  unluckily  lost,  from  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  practice  of  using  it  as  fuel.  The  practice  of  sowing 
several  crops  together  is,  no  doubt,  detrimental  to  some; 
but  the  Indian  farmer  adduces  as  his  excuse  that,  in  an 
uncertain  climate,  it  gives  him  the  advantage  of  escaping 
entire  loss  ;  for,  when  one  crop  fails,  another  may  be  saved 
by  later  rains.  Great  attention  is  paid  to  irrigation, 
which  is  as  important  in  India  as  draining  is  in  Great 
Britain,  and  this  so  much  so  that  nothing  would  benefit 
the  country  so  much  as  facilitating,  by  every  method,  the 
raising  of  water  in  most  parts  of  t lie  country  for  the  pur¬ 
poses  of  irrigation. 

The  tools  which  are  in  use  arc  sufficiently  numerous, 
but  they  arc  rude  in  appearance,  and  simple  in  con¬ 
struction  ;  though,  ns  far  as  the  effects  are  concerned  in 
favourable  seasons,  they  must  be  considered  efficient ;  for 
the  crops  arc  usually  luxuriant,  and  the  proceeds  abundant. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  in  the  whole  of  the  west  of  India, 
from  Giizcrat  to  Mysore,  a  drill  plough  is  employed  for 
sowing  the  majority  of  crops.  This  is  in  the  form  of  a 
three  or  four  toothed  harrow,  behind  each  tootli  of  which 
terminates  a  bamboo  tube,  having  its  other  end  fixed  in 
a  central  seed-cup,  which  has  as  many  holes  in  its  lower 
part,  as  there  arc  tubes  attached  to  it.'  Colonel  Sykes  lias 
observed  that  (here  are  two  kinds  of  drill  plough;  one 
heavy,  called  maghur,  used  tor  grain  (pulse),  wheat,  and 
satltower ;  the  other  is  less  heavy,  and  called  pabkur,  used 
f'or  millets  and  the  smaller  pulses,  on  light  soils.  When 
the  cultivator  wishes  to  sow  a  different  grain  in  one  of 
the  furrows  made  by  the  teeth  of  the  harrow,  he  stops  up 
one  of  the  holes,  and  lias  a  separate  tube  following  at  a 
short  distance  behind.  As  the  whole  of  the  sowing  appa¬ 
ratus  is  removeable  at  pleasure,  he  can  use  the  body  of 
the  instrument,  with  its  teeth,  as  a  harrow,  by  laying 
aside  the  seed-cup  with  its  tubes.  The  whole  cost  of  the 
instrument  is  about  three  rupees.  This  drill-plough 
seems  to  have  been  used  in  Guzerat,  and  probably  other 
parts,  from  time  immemorial.  l\e  may  suppose  that  it 
was  used  even  in  the  time  of  Alexander,' for  Theophrastus 
describes  the  cotton  as  being  set  in  t  lie  plains,  arranged  in 
rows,  so  as  to  look  like  vines  at  a  distance.  His  in- 
formants  could  only  have  seen  cotton  cultivated  in  the 
western  parts  of  India.  In  Europe,  the  drill-plough  is 
811,(1  t0  lmvc  ,u'en  first  employed  in  Spain,  towards  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  has  already  been  said, 
with  reference  to  the  tools,  that  “if  the  simplicity  of  his 
plough  neither  entails  upon  the  native  farmer  additional 
labour,  nor  a  more  scanty  harvest,  nor  an  increased  ex¬ 
penditure,  mc  do  not  sec  that  he  is  much  to  be  pitied.” 

from  the  number  of  Musical  Instruments  which  have 
men  sent,  from  India,  it  would  appear  that  considerable 
attention  must  there  he  paid  to  music,  and  we  might 
inter  that  the  science  had  made  some  progress.  It  is 
t  reated  of  in  one  of  their  ancient  Upavedas,  and  the  natives 
have  been  heard  to  say  that,  though  Europeans  excel 
V  ?1  111  ,maT1y  things,  they  excel  Europeans  in  music. 
But  we  know  not  any  European  who  agrees  in  this. 
Urine,  indeed  says  “that  their  ideas  of  music,  if  we  may 
judge  from  their  practice,  are  barbarous.”  Sir  William 
Jones,  however,  believed  that  “the  Hindoo  system  has 
oeen  formed  on  truer  principles  than  our  own;  all  the 
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skill  of  the  native  composers  is  directed  to  the 
object  of  f  heir  art,  the  natural  expression  of  strong 
sious,  to  which,  indeed,  melody  is  often  sacrificed-  though 
some  of  their  tunes  are  pleasing,  even  to  a  European  car" 
The  effects  which  they  ascribe  to  some  of  their  mm  or 
ancient  melodies,  are  quite  as  extraordinary  as  those 
ascribed  to  Orpheus,  or  to  Timotheus.  Sir  \y.  OiisoW 
says,  “  that  a  considerable  difficulty  is  found  in  seUin»to 
music  the  raps  and  r  a// in  is,  as  our  system  does  not  supply 
notes  or  signs  sufficiently  expressive  of  the  almost  iinil-r* 
ceptihle  elevations  and  depressions  of  the  voice  in  t)10se 
melodies,  of  which  the  time  is  broken  and  irregular 
the  modulations  frequent,  and  very  wild.”  It  is  remark¬ 
able  that,  in  the  histories  of  music,  no  notice  is  taken  of 
that  of  India;  (hough  it  is  probable  that  an  investigation 
of  the  musical  instruments  at  present  in  use  in  India 
and  of  their  system  of  music,  would  throw  much  light 
upon  that  of  the  Egyptians,  and  of  the  instruments  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  Bible. 

Among  the  instruments  at  present  in  use  in  different 
parts  of  India,  we  find  some  rude  enough  in  structure  and 
appearance,  hut  interesting,  as  natural  objects  made  use 
of  to  produce  sounds ;  as,  for  instance,  horns,  as  blowing 
instruments;  and  gourds,  as  sounding- boards  to  their 
stringed  instruments;  bamboos,  as  pipes;  and  sets  of 
them,  of  different  sizes,  to  produce  differences  of  sound. 

The  instruments  used  by  the  natives  of  Moorshedabad 
and  of  Benares  consist  of  both  wind  and  stringed  instru¬ 
ments,  and  of  drums,  tambourines,  and  cymbals.  Along 
list  is  given  of  (he  musical  instruments  used  by  the  Arabs 
and  Persians  in  the  Introduction  to  Richardson’s 
Dictionary,  where  it  is  observed,  that  “The  Asiatics  have 
a  great  variety  of  instruments  ;  and  many  of  those  now  in 
use  amongst  us,  though  considerably  improved,  appear  to 
have  been  originally  of  eastern  invention.” 

The  Malay  musical  instruments  are  described  as  being 
so  numerous,  that  about  thirty  are  required  to  form  a  full 
hand,  or gnmalang,  costing  about  2,000  rupees.  Among 
those  are  conspicuous  those  in  which  gongs,  as  well  as 
drums,  of  different  sizes,  and  pieces  of  metal  and  of  hard 
wood,  of  different  lengths,  are  employed  fo  produce  dif¬ 
ferent  tunes,  when  slru  -k  with  suitable  gong — or  drum— 
st  ieks. 

The  Manufactures  of  India  may  he  noticed  in  the  order 
in  which  they  are  arranged  in  the  Catalogue.  Among 
these,  cotton  still  takes  the  precedence  even  in  India, 
though  it  has  greatly  fallen  off  in  importance  since  t he 
machinery  of  Europe  lias  been  able  to  supplant,  even  in 
their  own  markets,  the  cheap  and  durable  products  ol 
Indian  looms.  From  an  examination  of  the  cottons  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  places  where  the  manufactures  have  attained 
the  greatest  perfection,  we  do  not  find  that  it  is  owing  to 
any  superiority  in  the  raw  material,  hut  owing  to  the  great 
pains  taken  by  the  native  spinners  and  weavers,  and  their 
matchless  delicacy  of  touch.  Specimens  of  the  cotton 
manufacture  have  been  sent  from  Bengal,  and  from  all 
along  (ho  Ganges  up  to  theJullundur  Doab,  from  Ahmed- 
abad  and  Surat  on  the  west,  and  from  the  Cirears  on  the 
south -east  coast,  also  from  as  far  south  as  Tan  jure.  It  w 
curious  that  some  of  the  places  celebrated  for  their  manu¬ 
factures  do  not  grow  the  cotton  which  they  weave:  tor 
instance,  Azimgurli,  bordering  on  the  Undo  and  Chun- 
deyrec,  in  (ho  Gwalior  territory.  The  Ci rears  used  to 
import  their  cotton  from  Central  India. 

In  the  Exhibition  we  have  numerous  indications  of  t 
pains  taken  by  the  Hindoos  in  the  preparation  of  their 
cotton.  First,  several  machines,  rollers  and  cliurkns,  to: 
separating  the  seed  from  the  cotton;  also  the  bow",  tor 
further  cleaning  or  tcazing  t lie  cotton,  other  apparatus  lor 
preparing  the  thread,  and  looms  for  weaving  it. 

Mr.  James  Taylor,  in  the  Report,  referred  to  at  page  8;>S, 
on  the  manufactures  of  Dacca,  has  given  much  interesting 
information  on  this  subject,  as  well  as  sent  a  number  ol 
articles  and  drawings  explanatory  of  the  process.  Dins, 
along  with  the  raw  cotton  of  Dacca  is  exhibited 
primitive  instrument  used  for  carding  the  fibres  ot  the 
cotton.”  This  is  simply  the  jaw-hone  of  the  Booleo  f*s  1 
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( Silurus  boalis),  the  teeth  of  wliich  being  fine,  recurred, 
and  closely  sot,  act  as  a  ime  comb  in  removing  minute 
particles  of  earthy  and  vegetable  matter  from  the  cotton 
The  Hindoo  spinner,  with  that  inexhaustible  patience 
that  characterises  her  race,  sits  down  to  the  laborious  task 
of  cleaning  with  this  instrument  the  fibres  of  each  nob  of 
cotton.  Having  accomplished  this,  she  then  separates  the 
wool  from  the  seeds  by  means  of  a  small  iron  roller,  which 
is  worked  with  the  hands,  backward  and  forward,  on  a 
small  quantity  of  the  cotton  seeds  placed  upon  a  flat, 
board.  The  cotton  is  next,  bowed  with  a  small  bow  of 
bamboo,  strung  with  a  double  row  of  catgut,  muga  silk, 
or  the  fibres  of  the  plantain  tree  twisted  together;  and 
having  been  reduced  by  this  instrument  to  a  state  of  light 
downy  fleece,  it  is  made  up  into,  a  small  cylindrical  roll 
(jmni),  which  is  held  in  the  hand  during  the  process  of 
spinning.  The  spinning  apparatus  is  contained  in  a  small 
basket  or  tray,  and  consists  oi  a  delicate  iron  spindle 
(iukooa),  having  a  small  ball  of  clay  attached  to  it,  in 
order  to  give  it  a  sufficient  weight  iii  turning,  and  of  a 
piece  of  hard  shell,  imbedded  in  a  little  clay,  on  which  the 
point  of  the  spindle  revolves  during  the  process  of  spin¬ 
ning.  With  this  instrument  the  Hindoo  women  almost 
rival  Arachne’s  fabled  skill  in  spinning.  The  thread 
which  they  make  with  it  is  exquisitely  fine,  and  doubtless 
it  is  to  their  delicate  organization,  and  the  sensibility  with 
which  they  are  endowed  by  nature,  that  their  inimitable 
skill  in  their  art  is  to  be  ascribed.  The  finest  thread  is 
spun  early  in  the  morning,  before  the  rising  sun  dissipates 
the  dew  on  the  grass ;  for  such  is  the  tenuity  of  its  fibre, 
that  it  would  break  if  an  attempt  were  made  to  manufac¬ 
ture  it  during  a  drier  and  warmer  portion  of  the  day. 
When  there  is  no  dew  on  the  ground  in  the  morning  to 
indicate  the  presence  of  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  the 
spinners  impart  the  requisite  degree  of  humidity  to  the 
cottou  by  making  (ho  thread  over  a  shallow  vessel  of 
water.  The  various  implements  used  in  the  preparatory 
processes  of  weaving  are  the  reeds  for  winding  the  thread, 
the  hand-wheels  for  warping,  the  sley-hook  and  reed,  and 
the  apparatus  for  forming  the  heddles.  During  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  preparing  the  thread,  and  before  it  is  warped,  it  is 
steeped  for  a  couple  of  days  in  fine  charcoal  powder  soot, 
or  lamp-black  mixed  with  water,  and  after  being  well 
rinsed  in  clear  water,  wrung  out,  and  dried  in  the  shade, 
it  is  rubbed  with  a  sizing  made  of  parched  rice  (the  husk 
of  which  has  been  removed  by  heated  sand),  fine  lime  and 
wafer. 

The  principal  varieties  of  plain  muslins  now  manufac¬ 
tured  at  Dacca  are,  Muhnul  Kims,  Ab-mwan,  Shub-muu, 
Khasu,  Jlnma,  Sircar  Ali,  Tun-zcb,  Alabulleo,  Nyanzook, 
Hud  dim  Khas,  Turundam,  Surbutees,  and  Surbund  — 
names  which  either  denote  fineness,  beauty,  or  tran¬ 
sparency  of  texture,  or  refer  to  the  origin  of  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  fabrics,  or  the  uses  to  which  they  are 
applied  as  articles  of  dress.  The  finest  of  all  is  the 
Muhnul  Khas  (literally  muslin  made  for  the  special  use 
of  a  prince  or  great  personage).  It  is  woven  in  half 
pieces,  measuring  10  yards  in  length  and  1  yard  in 
breadth,  having  1,900  threads  in  the  warp,  and  weighing 
10  siocas  (about  3:}  ounces  avoirdupois).  The  finest  half 
piece  that  1  have  seen  weighed  9  siccas.  The  price  is 
100  rupees.  Some  of  the  other  muslins  are  also  beautiful 
productions  of  the  loom,  as  Ab-ruwan,  compared  by  the 
natives,  from  its  clear  pellucid  texture,  to  “  running 
water.”  Shub-mnn,  so  named  from  its  resemblance,  when 
it  is  wetted  and  spread  upon  the  bleaching  field,  to  the 
“  evening  dew”  on  the  grass.  Jhuna,  a  light,  transparent 
net -like  fabric,  usually  made  to  order,  and  chiefly  for 
natives  of  rank  and  wealth,  worn  by  the  inmates  of 
zenanas  and  dancers,  and  apparently  the  cloth  referred 
to  in  the  classics  under  the  figurative  names  of  Tela 
arena  nan,  Venlus  texlilis.  All  these  muslins  are  made 
in  full  pieces  of  20  yards  in  length  by  1  in  breadth,  but 
varying  considerably  in  the  number  of  threads  in  the 
warp,  and  consequently  in  their  weight. 

Of  figured  fabrics,  as  striped  (l)oorea),  chequered 
(Charkanee),  and  flowered  (Jamdanee),  there  exists  a 


considerable  variety,  both  in  regard  to  quality  and  pat¬ 
tern.  J  lie  flowered  muslin  was  formerly  in  great  demand 
both  in  India  and  Europe,  and  was  the  most  expensive 
manufacture  of  the  Dacca  l  rungs.  There  was  a  monopoly 
of  the  finer  fabrics  for  the  Court  of  Delhi :  those  made  for 
the  Emperor  Aurungzebe  cost  250  rupees  per  piece.  This 
muslin  is  still  much  admired,  but  it  is  now  seldom  manu¬ 
factured  of  a  quality  of  higher  value  than  80  rupees  per 
piece. 

Omitting  the  second-rate  kinds  of  cloth,  as  Sarees, 
Boonees,  Baftas,  Jon,  Ekpattus,  Gainehas,  Ac.,  now  en¬ 
tirely  made  of  English  yarn,  imported  into  the  district, 
and  which  constitute  the  great  hulk  of  the  Dacca  cotton 
manufacture,  the  next  class,  of  which  specimens  should 
be  exhibited,  is  that  of  fabrics  of  a  mixed  texture  of 
cotton  and  silk.  They  are  designated  by  various  names, 
as  Nowbutta,  Kutan,  Itoomco  Apjoola,  and  Sirka ;  and 
when  embroidered  with  the  needle,  as  many  of  them  fre¬ 
quently  are,  they  are  called  Kusheedu.  The  silk  used  in 
their  manufacture  is  the  indigenous  Muga  silk  of  Assam 
and  Sylhet,  but  the  cotton  thread  employed  is  now  almost 
entirely  English  yarn,  of  qualities  varying  from  Ko.  30 
to  80.  These  cloths  are  made  exclusively  for  the  Jcdda 
and  Bussora  market,  and  a  considerable  stock  is  yearly 
imported  in  the  Arab  vessels  that  trade  between  Calcutta 
and  these  ports.  Pilgrims,  too,  from  the  vicinity  of  Dacca, 
not  unfrequently  take  an  investment  of  them,  which  they 
dispose  of  at  the  great  annual  fair  held  at  Meena,  near 
Mecca.  They  are  used  by  the  Arabs  chiefly  for  turbans 
and  gowns.  The  golden  colour  of  the  Muga  silk  gives  to 
some  of  these  cloths  a  rich  lustrous  appearance.  V  few 
pieces,  made  of  native-spun  cotton  thread,  and  of  the  best 
kind  of  Muga  silk,  would,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  admired  in 
this  country. 

Embroidery  (Zur-dozec)  is  an  art,  in  which  the  Ma- 
liomedans  of  Dacca  display  a  degree  of  skill  almost  equal 
to  that  exhibited  by  the  Hindoos  in  weaving.  They  em¬ 
broider  Cashmere  shawls  and  scarfs,  also  muslins,  and  net 
fabrics  with  silk,  gold  and  silver  thread.  These  fabrics 
arc  much  esteemed  in  tliis  country,  and  are  probably  still 
unrivalled  by  similar  productions  in  any  part  of  the 
world. 

Another  branch  of  needle-work  allied  to  embroidery, 
winch  is  carried  on  here,  is  that  of  flowering  or  orna¬ 
menting  cloths  with  cotton  thread  (Chiknn-kavi).  The 
dresses  of  Mahoniedans  arc  frequently  worked  in  this 
manner,  and  two  descriptions  of  it  called  Tart  or  and 
Sumunderludur,  in  which  the  texture  of  the  cloth  is 
broken  down  with  the  needle  and  converted  into  network, 
are  held  in  the  highest  estimation. 

In  commissioning  fine  muslins  from  Dacca,  ample  time 
should  be  given  for  their  manufacture.  The  time  required 
for  the  preparation  of  a  piece  varies  from  one  to  four 
months,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  fabric,  the  latter 
being  the  period  necessary  for  the  weaving  of  a  half-piece 
of  Muhnul  Khas.  The  best  season  for  making  this  kind 
of  muslin  is  during  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and 
August.  If  several  pieces  of  the  finer  kinds  wore  to  ho 
manufactured,  a  full  year’s  notice  would  Ik'  required  in 
order  to  procure  the  necessary  quantity  of  thread. 

Chittagong,  which  formerly  possessed  a  factory  sub¬ 
ordinate  to  the  one  at  Dacca,  still  manufactures  inferior 
fabrics  of  strong  texture.  The  rough  towels  made  here 
are  of  an  excellent  quality ;  they  arc  stout  and  durable, 
and  would  be  found  to  be  superior  to  the  Baden  towels, 
now  so  much  used  in  dressing  rooms  in  this  country. 

The  Garrow,  Tipperah,  and  Chittagong  hills  produce 
a  large  quantity  of  inferior  cot  ton,  called  Bhogn.  It  is  the 
principal  article  of  traffic  which  the  hill  people  bring  down 
to  the  plains.  It  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  the  in¬ 
ferior  kinds  of  humnuuns,  baftas,  boonees,  sarees,  jore,  &c. ; 
also  for  making  ropes,  tapes,  and  t  he  coarsest  of  all 
fabrics,  viz.,  garhahs  and  gazeehs,  which  arc  commonly 
used  for  packing  other  cloths,  and  for  covering  dead 
bodies,  for  which  purpose  a  largo  quantity  of  these  is 
consumed  annually  both  by  Hindoos  and  Mahometans. 

As  Dacca  was  former] v  famous  lor  its  muslins,  so  were 
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the  Northern  Circars  for  tlicir  long  cloths.  The  former 
luis  sent  some  beautiful  specimens  of  muslin,  both  plain, 
figured,  and  embroidered  with  silver.  But  Chandeyroe, 
far  in  the  interior  of  India,  in  the  Gwalior  territories,  has 
also  sent  some  beautiful  muslins.  These  are  manufactured 
of  cotton  grown  at  Nimnr,  some  hundred  miles  distant. 
From  the  dryness  of  the  climate  the  weavers,  who  are 
Mnhomedans,  are  obliged  to  weave  these  fine  muslins  in 
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wing  dresses  from  Madras. 

Some  of  the  fabrics  of  cotton  are  extremely  interesting 
as  specimens  of  skill  in  weaving,  as  those  in  which  patterns 
arc  woven  throughout  the  piece,  and  others  ns  specimens 
of  double  weaving ;  whence  two  distinct  coloured  cloths 
appear  to  be  united  together,  and  alternately  show  them¬ 
selves  on  opposite  sides. 

The  woollen  fabrics  are  not  so  likely  to  be  of  a  superior 
quality  from  a  hot  country,  but  it  is  interesting  to  have 
them  from  themountainsof  Mysoreand  the  plains  of  North¬ 
western  India,  and  nl-o  of  the  wool  of  the  sheep  and  of  the 
hair  of  the  camel.  The  kid  cloth  of  Cashmere  is  beau¬ 
tifully  soft,  and  a  new  fabric  called  Parecvuz,  of  which 
the  pile  of  one  surface  is  formed  of  loops,  is  interesting, 
but  the  shawls  of  Cashmere  are  celebrated  throughout  the 
civilized  world.  Moorcroft  informs  us  that  the  wool  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  the  shawls  of  Cashmere  is  of  two 
kinds.  Of  these  one  is  called  Pashm  shal,  and  the  other 
Asali  toos,  the  former  being  obtained  from  the  goats  in  a 
domesticated  state,  and  the  latter  from  the  wild  goats  and 
wild  sheep,  &.c.  All  these  animals,  as  well  as  the  yak  and 
dog,  in  the  elevated,  cold,  and  dry  regions  of  Tibet,  being 
furnished  with  a  tine  down,  or  hair-like  wool,  under  the 
coarse  common  outer  wool.  This  is  brought  from  the 
different  parts  of  Tibet  to  Ladakh,  where  it  is  purchased 
for  or  by  the  Cashmerians,  and  carried  into  their  valley. 
Much  of  it  is  white,  and  sold  a  few  years  ago  for  Tv. 'a 
pound  ;  the  dark-coloured  is  well  suited  for  dyeing.  The 
long  hairs  are  picked  out,  the  remainder  carefully  washed 
in  rice-water,  and  then  lmnd-spun  by  women.  A  variety 
of  hands  are  necessarily  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
shawls.  An  artist  designing  the  patterns  might  obtain 
a  sale  for  them  even  in  Europe,  as  they  are  so  gene¬ 
rally  admired  and  imitated.  A  man  is  employed  in 
determining  the  quality  and  quantity  of  thread  required 
for  a  pair  of  shawls,  and  another  in  arranging  the  warp 
and  wool  (the  former  of  which  is  generally  of  silk)  for 
the  border.  The  yarn  is  first  dyed;  the  Cashmerians 
professing  to  employ  sixty-four  different  tints.  The  shawl 
is  carefully  washed  when  the  weaving  is  completed, and  the 
very  finest  arc  said  to  be  washed  in  a  lather  formed  of 
soap  berries. 

A  sub-committee  having  been  appointed  in  Calcutta  to 
report  upon  the  subject  of  Cashmere  shawls,  Benares’ 
brocades,  and  Dacca  muslin,  have  furnished  a  report 
which  is  particularly  valuable,  from  Dr.  Falconer,  one  of 
the  members,  having  been  for  some  time  in  Cashmere 
and  acquired  information  which  is  not  otherwise  obtain 
able.  It  is  therefore  here  published. 

“  The  Sub-Committee  appointed  to  report  on  Cashmere 
shawls,  Dacca  muslins,  and  other  articles  of  manufacture 
that  may  require  considerable  time  for  their  preparation 
having  met  and  considered  the  subject  referred  to  them 
submit  the  following  as  their  report  : — 

“  }■  Cashmere  shawls.  The  Sub-Committee  are  of 
opinion  that  the  Cashmere  shawl  fabrics  are  more  likely 
than  any  other  article  of  Indian  manufacture  to  admit  of 
successful  competition  with  the  productions  of  the  looms 
°*  Europe,  and  that  no  exertion  ought  to  be  spared  to  get 
the  best  description  procurable.  These  arc  not  readily 
found  in  the  market,  and,  if  made  to  order,  a  pair  of  shawls 
of  the  richest  pattern  will  occupy  from  a  year  to  eighteen 
months  in  the  manufacture. 

“  2.  The  articles  made  of  shawl  wool  are  of  infinite 
variety,  ranging  from  carpets,  quilts,  saddle-cloths,  cano¬ 


pies,  dish-covers  or  napkins,  to  shawls,  gownmiew* 
cravats,  turbans,  choghas  or  cloaks,  waistcoats,  stockii  r’ 
and  gloves,  embracing  almost  every  kind  of  fabric  used 
an  article  of  dress.  But  the  Sub-Committee  arc  not  nr  * 
ared  to  recommend  that  all  these  fabrics  should  be  sent 
o  the  Exhibition.  They  leave  the  consideration  of  tip 
select  ion  to  the  deliberation  of  the  General  Committee  1 
“  3.  The  principal  articles  of  peshmina  or  shawl- wool 
manufacture  may  be  classified  under  the  following  beads  •— 

I.  Doshalla  or  long  shawls  3$  by  1  j  guz. 

IT.  Kussaba  or  square  shawls  H  or  2^  guz  square 

III.  Jamewars  or  striped  shawl  pieces 3$  by  gtJ2 

IV.  Ulwun  or  plain  white  shawl  cloth. 

V.  Miscellaneous,  such  as  carpet s,  canopies,  saddle¬ 
cloths,  and  various  articles  of  dress,  stocking* 
gloves,  turbans,  &c. 

“  I.  DoslutUas  or  Long  Shawls. 

“  4.  Doshallas  or  long  shawls,  invariably  manufactured 
and  sold  in  pairs,  arc  the  most  esteemed  production  of  the 
looms  of  Cashmere.  They  vary  greatly  according  to  the 
richness  of  the  patterns,  all  of  which  arc  distinctly  named, 
and  according  to  the  colours  of  which  the  dyers  profess  to 
make  upwards  of  fifty  tints,  but  the  Sub-Committee  will 
confine  themselves  to  the  leading  colours,  viz.,  black, 
white,  crimsons,  purple,  blue,  green,  and  yellow. 

“  5.  Of  the  finest  doshallas,  the  principal  varieties  in 
pattern  depend  upon  the  amount  of  decoration  of  mitton 
or  centre-piece,  the  pulla  or  border-pieces  being  always 
richly  tlowcred.  The  following  are  the  leading  kinds:— 

1.  Khale  mitton  or  plain  field  shawls. 

2.  Poor  mitton  or  full-flowered  field. 

3.  Clmnd-dar,  elmntahi-ilar,  alifda  koonj  bootlia-dar. 

According  to  ornament,  being  a  moon  or  circle  in  the 
centre,  four  half  moons,  green  sprigs  on  a  plain  gronnd; 
a  group  of  flowers  at  the  comers,  or  any  combination  of 
these. 

“  0.  The  Sub-Committee  would  restrict  tlicir  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  colours  to  eight  kinds,  v  iz. :  1 .  \\  lute,  sada  or 
safacd.  2.  Black,  mooshkee.  3.  Crimson,  goolanar.  t. 
•Scarlet,  kermisi.  5.  Purple,  oodu.  6.  Blue,  ferozee.  7. 
Green,  zingaree.  S.  Yellow,  zurd. 

“  f>J.  Fine  long  shawls  with  plain  fields  of  hand -"UK1 
patterns  (khalli  mitton),  are  procurable  at  about  1,200 
rupees  per  pair;  and  full  flowered,  poor  mitton,  at  about 
1,500  rupees.  Taking  the  average  of  these  1,850  rupees, 
as  representing  the  price  of  the  third  class,  including 
chand-dnr,  cliontahi-dar,  See.,  and  as  the  average  price  of 
the  whole;  and  supposing  a  pair  of  each  ot  the  above 
eight  colours  were  ordered  of  the  three  several  classes  of 
pattern,  wc  should  have  twenty-four  pairs  of  shawls,  at 
1,350  rupees,  making  32,100  rupees  in  all. 

“  7.  In  framing  this  part  of  the  estimate,  the  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee  do  not  mean  to  recommend  that  the  order  should 
he  so  extensive;  they  are  simply  desirous  oi  furnishing  to 
the  General  Committee  the  detailed  grounds  upon  which 
a  suitable  selection  could  be  made.  It  the  shawls  were 
ordered  single,  instead  of  in  pairs,  which  they  believe  Jo 
be  practicable  although  not  the  custom,  the  estimate  "uu  ' 
be  reduced  to  16,200  rupees.  Further,  they  would  sugges 
that  some  of  the  wealthiest  native  gentlemen  about  fa 
eutta  be  solicited  to  send  their  best  shawls  oi  dilfereu 
colours  for  the  inspection  of  the  General  Committee  so  as 
to  simplify  the  labour  of  selection.  I  he  goveriimi’ii 
toslia  khan  a  might  also  furnish  a  considerable  number  o 
various  patterns. 

“  FT.  Kussabas  or  square  Shawls. 

“  8.  Kussabas  or  square  shawls,  called  also  Roomals,  arc 
of  two  classes,  viz.,  Kanee  roomal,  or  loom-manutaeturc  i 
and  Emlce  roomal,  or  needle-embroidered  shawls.  ^  '* 
form  they  are  more  suited  to  the  taste  of  the  European* 
than  the  long  shawls,  and  arc  made  and  sold  singly-  *0 
run  through  the  same  range  of  colour  and  pattern  a-  1 
long  shawls,  and  the  Subcommittee  frame  their  ]'r0'‘ 
sionul  estimate  accordingly.  The  needle-worked  kim  s 
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much  cheaper  than  the  loom-manufactured,  and  the  em¬ 
broidery  is  far  superior  in  pattern  and  execution  to  the 
scarfs  and  shawls  embroidered  at  Delhi.  Assuming  eight 
colours  and  three  patterns  of  each  of  the  Ivuuec  roomal, 
at.  an  nverage  of  100,  300,  and  500  rupees  each,  twenty- 
four  square  shawls  would  cost  9,600  rupees ;  and  flic  same 
number  of  needle-worked  of  Umlee  roomals,  at  an  average 
of  225,  150,  to  300  rupees,  would  cost  5,400  rupees. 

“  III.  Jamewars. 

“9.  Jamewars  form  the  third  great  class:  they  are 
handsome  striped  loom-wrought  fabrics  of  rich  patterns, 
of  which  the  1‘  rench  striped  coloured  muslins  arc  printed 
imitations.  They  are  manufactured  of  an  infinity  of  pat¬ 
terns,  but  flic  principal  kinds  are  the  Kega-bootha  or 
small  flowered,  the  Kirkha-boofha  or  large  flowered,  and 
the  Jhaldav  or  netted  patterns.  The  most  elaborately 
worked  cost  as  much  as  2,000  rupees  each.  Ten  pieces 
would  include  a  fair  variety  of  patterns  at  an  average,  say 
of  600  rupees  each,  making  6,000  rupees. 

“  IV.  Ulwan. 

“  10.  Ulwan,  or  plain  shawl  wool-cloth,  is  woven  like 
plain  muslin  without  flower  or  ornament,  and  is  made  in 
pieces  of  various  lengths.  It  forms  the  centre  portion  or 
mitt  on  of  shawls,  and  is  used  for  turbans  and  cum  mu  r- 
bunds.  It  is  well  adapted  for  ladies’  dresses.  Eight 
pieces  of  twenty  yards  each  of  the  different  colours  above 
named,  at  six  rupees  per  yard,  would  cost  960  rupees. 

“11.  Another  fabric  is  made  which  maybe  included 
under  the  same  head  as  Ulwan,  called  Muleedah  pushmina, 
being  intended  to  imitate  European  broad  cloths.  It  is 
formed  of  Ulwan,  manipulated  in  a  peculiar  manner  in 
water,  so  as  by  rubbing  to  teaze  out  the  wool  of  the  thread 
and  raise  it  into  a  nap.  A  piece  of  twenty  yards,  at  six 
rupees,  would  cost  120  rupees. 

“  12.  A  coarser  fabric,  of  the  same  class,  is  manufac¬ 
tured  in  the  Hill  State,  to  the  north-west,  of  Simla,  called 
Put  too  peshmina,  which  possesses  great  softness  and 
warmth — in  many  respects  rivalling  fine  broad  cloth. 

“  Y.  Miscellaneous. 

“13.  The  miscellaneous  articles  of  shawl- wool  fabric 
are  exceedingly  numerous.  They  may  be  classified — 

“1.  Articles  of  dress  : — Choghas  TJlkbaliks,  Pasteen 
Sliumlas,  or  Cummurbunds  and  Loongees,  made  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  silk  Loongees  of  Mooltan  Gosh-pech,  or  Dus¬ 
ters  turban  pieces.  Gidloobunds  or  cravats,  of  great 
variety.  Pistan  Bunds  or  neckerchiefs.  Nukash  Zerposh 
or  trousers.  Takhum  caps.  Toorab.  Short  stockings 
(Gooldar),  flowered  and  Nuhramut  stripes.  Moseh  long 
stockings.  Charkhanna  or  loose  robe  for  women. 

“2.  Articles  of  furniture: — Khalin  Peshmina  carpets. 
Durpurda  and  Takposh  screens  and  curtains,  for  doors, 
windows,  and  recesses.  Pidung-posh  or  quilted  coverlets. 
Khan-posh,  dish-covers,  and  napkins,  horse  furniture,  &c. 
Knzzur-i-asp,  saddle-cloths.  Kuzzur-i-fil,  elephants’ 
housing.  Saoewan  or  canopies,  tents,  &c. 

“  14.  The  Sub-Committee  have  not  gone  into  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  prices  of  these  miscellaneous  articles,  as  they 
do  not  consider  the  arrangements  requisite  for  procuring 
them  to  be  of  the  same  emergent  character  ns  those  re¬ 
quired  for  the  leading  classes  of  the  shawl  articles.  With 
regard  to  the  latter,  they  arc  of  opinion  that  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  determining  the  number  and  variety  of 
the  articles  required  for  the  Exhibition,  and  in  submit¬ 
ting  a  representation  to  Government  on  the  subject,  that 
the  necessary  measures  for  procuring  them  may  be  put 
immediately  in  operation. 

“15.  Tho  Sub-Committee  find,  from  a  memorandum 
communicated  to  them  by  one  of  their  members,  that 
Kimkhabs,  Tass,  Budlas,  and  other  descriptions  of  ordi¬ 
nary  brocades,  are  readily  procurable  to  order  on  two 
months’  notice,  at  Ivassim  Bazaar,  and  Benares.  With 
respect  to  these  articles,  therefore,  it  is  not  necessary  to 
anticipate  the  reports  of  the  local  committee  at  those 
stations.  But  there  is  a  gorgeous  and  very  expensive 
class  of  brocades,  manufactured  with  solid  gold  wire 


drawn  out  into  fine  thread,  which  cannot  be  had  without 
six  or  eight  months’  previous  notice.  They  would  recom¬ 
mend,  therefore,  that  three  pieces  of  Kim-Khab,  and  three 
of  1'ass,  of  the  latter  description,  be  provided  for  on  emer¬ 
gent  order. 

“  16.  With  regard  to  Dacca  muslins,  the  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee  understand,  from  a  memorandum  furnished  by 
Mr.  Agabeg,  that  the  finest  descriptions, such  as  Muhnul- 
Ehas,  take  fully  twelve  months  to  prepare,  one  sicca 
weight  of  the  thread  requiring  three  months  to  ho  spun. 
They  would  recommend  that  measures  be  adopted  for  an 
immediate  order  of  the  fabrics  of  this  description.  A  de¬ 
tailed  memorandum  with  an  estimate  of  the  prices  are 
appended. 

“  17.  The  procuring  of  the  more  ordinary  sorts  of 
Dacca  muslin  may  be  left  to  the  Dacca  Local  Committee 
to  arrange  for. 

“  18.  The  Sub-Committee  have  confined  their  attention 
to  the  three  classes  of  fabrics  above  reported  on,  viz. : 
Cashmere  shawl  fabrics,  brocades,  and  Dacca  muslins. 

“  H.  Falconee,  M.D. 

“  Joseph  Agabeg. 

“  JOEYKISSEN  MOAKEIUEE.” 

Silk  lias  long  been  known  in  India,  but  is  supposed  by 
some  to  have  been  brought  from  China,  as  in  some  old 
works  it  is  called  cloth  of  China;  but  wo  know  that  there 
are  also  several  species  of  silkworm,  ns  (he  Tussur,  Erin, 
Mooga,  and  Gooree,  indigenous  to  the  forests  of  different 
parts  of  India.  The  silk  of  Bengal  was  originally  inferior 
in  quality  and  carelessly  wound.  The  East  India  Com¬ 
pany,  in  the  year  1757,  sent  a  Mr.  Wilder  to  improve  the 
winding  of  silk,  and,  in  the  year  1769,  other  Europeans, 
as  drawers,  winders,  reelers,  and  mechanics.  The  filatures 
were  all  in  Bengal,  to  the  southward  of  26°  of  N.  latitude, 
for  tho  north-west  provinces  are  much  too  hot  and  dry 
for  the  silkworm.  It  is  probable  that  (he  silk  culture 
might  easily  be  carried  on  in  the  valleys  of  the  Himalaya. 
Some  fine  specimens  of  raw  silk  have  been  sent  from  Ben¬ 
gal,  as  well  as  from  Mysore.  The  silk  goods  sent  by 
Messrs.  Jardine  and  by  Messrs.  Vardon  have  been  much 
admired,  as  well  as  the  Cashmere  silks,  for  their  substan¬ 
tial  nat  tire  and  for  their  moderated  (one  of  colouring.  On 
the  Bombay  side  we  may  see  that  tho  raw  material  is  im¬ 
ported  from  Bengal  and  from  China,  and  that  the  manu¬ 
facturers  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  skill  and  excel¬ 
lence.  Among  these  are  pieces  of  silk  which,  like  the 
cottons  mentioned  before,  are  remarkable  for  being  of  dif¬ 
ferent  colours  on  the  two  sides.  These  are  from  Poona 
and  Ahinednuggur. 

Both  calicoes  and  muslins,  as  well  as  woollen  cloths,  are 
employed  by  the  natives  to  embroider,  and  some  beautiful 
specimens  in  all  the  materials,  and  from  different  parts  of 
India,  have  been  sent  to  the  Exhibition  ;  and  whether  we 
examine  one  worked  at  Dacca  or  at  Delhi,  Madras  or 
Mooltan,  Cashmere  or  Ixhyrpoor,  and  whether  in  silk, 
silver  or  gold,  we  see  great  variety  and  taste  displayed  in 
the  patterns,  for  even  the  most  flowery  or  gorgeous  are  so 
kept  within  bounds  as  to  appear  never  to  exceed  wlmt  is 
appropriate  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  article  is  made. 
This  we  see  equally  in  their  woven  as  in  their  embroidered 
fabrics,  as  much  in  the  rugs  of  Ellore  and  the  carpets  of 
Mirzapore  and  Goruekporc  as  in  the  shawls  of  Cashmere, 
and  not  more  in  the  shawls  than  in  (he  carpets  of  that 
far-famed  valley. 

India  has  long  been  famous  for  its  steel,  and  tbc  natives 
xverc  early  acquainted  with  the  process  of  welding  iron. 
Golden  armour  is  frequently  mentioned  in  the  Ivig  Veda, 
that  is  12  or  14-00  years  preceding  the  Christian  era; 
and  different  parts  of  the  country  are  famous  for  their 
works  in  copper  and  brass,  as  well  as  in  silver  and  gold. 
As  the  natives  employ  the  two  first  for  the  greater  part  of 
their  cooking  utensils,  and  the  two  last  both  for  useful 
and  ornamental  purposes,  there  has  always  been  a  great 
demand  for  these  different  works  in  metals:  all  are  re¬ 
markable  for  the  goodness  of  their  shape,  whether  made 
of  copper  or  brass,  or  of  the  inlaid  work,  called  Bidry. 

3  Y 
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There  is  great  elegance  in  1  lie  silver  service,  inlaid  with 
mosaic  from  Cashmere.  The  same  elegance  of  form  is 
seen  in  the  rose-water  sprinklers,  or  goolahas,  which  are 
employed  to  sprinkle  rose-water  over  departing  visitors. 
Much  of  the  jewellery,  though  rich  and  handsome,  is 
peculiar,  because  the  tastes  of  the  natives,  and  the  modes 
of  wearing  it,  (lifter  from  those  of  Europeans.  A  great 
variety  as  well  of  jewelled  boxes  have  been  sent  by  the 
Malta  Rajahs  of  Nepal  and  Cashmere,  and  by  the  Rajahs 
of  Rajpootana  and  of  Cnteh.  The  gold  and  silver  girdles 
of  Yiziauagrum  are  as  perfect  in  workmanship  as  the  gold 
chain  of  Trichinopoly  is  elegant. 

Dacca  is  one  of  the  places  celebrated  for  its  silver  filigree 
work  ;  Cnttoek  and  Agra  are  others  :  from  all  of  which 
specimens  have  been  sent.  The  articles  usually  made  are 
bracelets,  ear-rings,  brooches,  and  chains  ;  also  groups 
of  flowers,  attarcums,  and  small  boxes  for  natives,  of  all 
of  which  beautiful  specimens  have  been  sent.  Mr.  Taylor 
says,  the  design  best  adapted  for  displaying  the  delicate 
work  of  filigree  is  that  of  a  leaf.  It  should  he  drawn  on 
stout  pajter,  and  of  the  exact  size  of  the  article  intended 
to  be  made.  The  apparatus  used  in  the  art  is  exceedingly 
simple,  consisting  merely  of  a  few  small  crucibles,  n  piece 
of  bamboo  for  a  blowpipe,  small  hammers  for  flattening 
the  wire,  and  sets  of  forceps  for  intertwisting  it. 

The  drawing  of  silver  and  gold  wire,  i.e.  silver  covered 
with  gold  (used  as  thread  in  embroidery),  is  extensively 
carried  on  at  Dacca,  lien  ares  is  also  celebrated  for  the 
art.  The  preparations  of  the  gold-wire  for  the  fabrics  of 
Boorhanpore  has  already  been  described  at  p.  920.  There 
arc  several  varieties  of  silver  and  gold  thread  (Badla) 
made  at  Dacca,  as  Goolabatooro  for  the  embroidery  of 
muslins  and  silks;  Goslmo  for  caps  and  covering  the 
handles  of  chowries ;  Sulm ah  for  turbans,  slippers,  and 
hookah  snakes ;  and  Booli in  for  gold  lace  and  brocades. 
Some  of  it  is  drawn  as  fine  as  a  hair. 

The  beauty  of  form  is  still  more  conspicuous  in  much 
of  their  Pottery.  Many  of  the  forms  are  those  which 
are  most  admired,  as  being  of  classical  shapes.  Some  of 
the  vases  even  look  almost  ns  if  they  were  of  Etruscan 
origin.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  natives 
have  ever  had  anything  hut  their  own  unerring  taste  to 
guide  them,  whether  at  Bhagulpore  or  Moradabad,  at 
Ivotah,  Ashmedabad,  or  near  Nagpore. 

The  natives  of  India  having  long  been  acquainted  with 
a  number  of  manufactures  which  are  supposed  to  have 
originated  in  Europe,  but  of  which  there  is  no  doubt  that 
traces  may  be  found  at  still  earlier  periods  in  the  East. 
Some  of  these  are  of  a  chemical  nature,  as  for  instance, 
the  crystallization  of  sugar  and  the  manufacture  of  indigo, 
as  well  as  that  of  gunpowder,  of  which  several  specimens 
were  sent  in  the  powder-flasks  which  accompanied  many 
of  the  matchlocks,  for  which  their  country  even  now  sup¬ 
plies  the  saltpetre  for  Europe.  Red  ink  they  obtain  by 
the  action  of  reagents  on  safflower,  See. •  and  black  ink 
both  by  a  process  similar  to  our  own,  and  by  another 
which  more  nearly  resembles  that  for  printers’  ink,  winch 
is  better  suited  to  their  paper.  Paper  is  another  of  the 
useful  inventions  which  lias  long  been  known  in  the 
East.  In  India  is  made  from  a  variety  of  materials,  as 
from  cotton,  and  of  late  years  from  plantain  fibre.  In 
Cashmere  the  fibre  of  hemp  seems  also  to  be  employed, 
but  throughout  the  Himalayas  the  pulp  obtained  from 
the  fibre  ot  Daphne  cannabhui  is  universally  employed. 
M  it h  it  have  been  made  the  large  sheets  of  Nepal 
paper.  The  manufacture  of  leather  seems  also  to  have 
been  long  practised,  and  to  have  been  used  for  making 
shoes  and  shields.  The  specimens  which  have  been  sent 
are  of  excellent  quality ;  but  these  no  doubt  owe  their 
peculiar  qualities  to  European  superintendence,  as  the 
leather  from  Calcutta  was  prepared  by  the  Messrs.  Teil, 
and  that  from  iloonsoon  at  the  Government  cattle  esta¬ 
blishment  of  that  place.  But  Cashmere  has  been  long 
famous  for  its  leather;  and  Moorcroft, an  excellent  judge, 
describes  it  as  “  strong,  solid,  heavy,  and  pliable,'”  and 
this  without  European  aid,  as  in  the  ease  of  the  coloured 
specimens  of  leather  from  the  Rao  of  Catch.  Glass¬ 


making  is  another  art  with  which  they  are  acquainted  but 
in  which  they  have  made  little  or  no  progress,  as  the 
is  discoloured  and  used  only  for  bangles  and  small  bottle^ 
These  are  the  chief  articles  of  manufacture;  but  the  midior 
has  succeeded  in  get  t  ing  I  lie  glass-blowers  of  the  north-west 
to  make  him  very  fair  barometer  and  thermometer  tubes 
out  of  broken  European  glass. 

Dyeing  is  a  strictly  chemical  art  with  which  the  Hindoos 
have  been  acquainted  from  very  early  periods,  though  no 
inprovements  appear  to  have  been  made  in  it  for  ages. 
Their  country  yields  an  abundance  and  a  variety  of  raw 
materials  as  we  have  seen  in  the  list  of  dyes  ;  the  mordants 
which  they  employ  are  chiefly  alum  and  salts  of  iron, 
while  the  alkalies  and  acids  which  they  likewise  umphn 
can  be  considered  as  useful  only  in  changing  the  shades  of 
colours.  Calico-printing  is  universally  acknowledged  as 
being  of  Indian  origin,  and  an  art  which  was  known  to 
the  Egyptians,  as  mentioned  by  IMiny,  in  a  passage  fre¬ 
quently  quoted.  Though  the  art  has  so  greatly  advanced 
in  Europe,  the  Indian  patterns  still  retain  their  own  par¬ 
ticular  beauties  and  please  multitudes  of  admirers,  due  no 
doubt,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  command  which  the 
natives  of  India  have  of  colours,  and  the  admirable  taste 
with  which  they  harmonise  complicated  patterns.  Of 
some  parts  of  the  art,  as  for  instance  printing  on  gold, 
which  has  been  only  recently  practised  in  Europe,  some 
excellent  specimens  have  been  sent  from  Western  India. 

Having  so  early  practised  many  of  these  arts,  it  is  very 
remarkable  that  the  Hindoos  should  for  so  many  ages 
have  remained  satisfied  with  the  progress  they  had  made. 
This  has  been  ascribed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  distinction 
of  castes,  and  to  the  political  condition  of  the  jieople. 
That  they  are  capable  of  greatly  improving  in  the  different 
useful  arts,  is  evident  from  the  works  which  are  turned 
out  of  the  Government  magazines  and  arsenals,  and  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  accoutrements,  and  in  the  models  of 
the  artillery  from  the  dili'crent  Presidencies.  The  same 
thing  may  lx*  seen  in  the  teak-shipping  built  at  Bombay. 
The  saw-gins  made  in  India  are  said  to  do  their  work  ns 
efficiently  as  those  of  England  or  of  America.  On  t lie  pre¬ 
sent  occasion  we  have  harness  as  well  as  boots  from  the 
Messrs.  Monteith  of  Calcutta,  which  would  do  credit  to 
any  shop  in  London  or  Paris.  So  also  the  ropes  made  in 
imitation  of  those  in  use  in  Europe,  as  sent  by  Messrs. 
Hurlon  and  Messrs,  Thompson,  from  Calcutta.  The 
neatness  of  their  work  may  also  be  seen  in  the  model  of 
the  crushing-machine  sent  by  the  Commissary -General 
of  Madras,  and  the  delicacy  and  accuracy  ol  machinery 
made  by  their  hands  in  the  coin-sorting  machine  of  Major 
Smith. 

The  Hindoos  are  remarkable  not  only  for  the  exquisite 
skill  which  they  display  in  the  fabrication  of  the  smaller 
works  of  fancy,  but  for  the  patience  and  resolution  which 
they  display  in  the  excavation  of  their  rock-cut  temples, 
and  for  the  beautiful  polish  which  they  have  given  to  the 
surface  of  the  hardest  rocks.  Dr.  Kennedy  has  described 
the  tools  with  which  the  Hindoo  workman  performs  these 
works.  They  consist  of  a  small  steel  chisel  and  of  an 
iron  mallet — “with  such  simple  instruments  they  formed, 
fashioned,  and  scraped  the  granite  rock  which  forms  the 
tremendous  fortress  of  Dowlatabad  and  excavated  the 
wonderful  caverns  of  EUora ;  for  it  seems  by  no  means 
probable  that  the  Hindoo  stone-cutters  ever  worked  with 
any  other  tools.”  The  mode  in  which  they  polish  these 
masses  of  granite  are  the  same  in  principle  as  lias  already 
been  described  as  being  practised  by  the  stone-polishers 
of  Cambay,  pounded  comndrum  mixed  with  melted  bees 
wax  being  let  into  the  hollow  of  a  heavy  block  of  granite, 
which  is  moved  backwards  and  forwards  until  the  required 
polish  has  been  produced.  We  may  be  less  surprised, 
therefore,  with  the  polish  given  to  the  smaller  articles  of 
agate  and  cornelian,  for  which  not  only  the  workmen  ot 
Cambay  but  also  of  Cashmere  have  so  long  been  dis¬ 
tinguished.  In  the  jewel-cases  of  the  Indian  department, 
we  have  some  beautiful  specimens  from  Lahore  of  crysta 
cups  as  well  as  agate  boxes  inlaid  with  precious  stones. 
Baron  Ilugcl  states  having  seen  in  Cashmere  a  vase  ot 
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crystal  which  four  men  could  scarcely  lift  .  There  could 
be  no  difficulty  in  curving  in  marble  or  other  stone,  but 
wo  cannot  the  less  admire  the  beautiful  patterns  of  the 
stone  screens  from  Mirzaporo.  Such  screens  usually  of 
marble  are  often  used  for  surrounding  the  tombs  in  the 
old  buildings  of  Agra  and  of  Delhi.  The  skill  in  carving 
is  equally  displayed  in  softer  materials,  as  in  sandal-wood 
and  ebony,  and  also  in  the  black-wood  (Dalbergia  lati- 
'  folia),  of  which  so  many  specimens  may  be  seen  in  the 
furniture  made  at  Bombay.  This  skill  is  also  displayed  by 
the  ivory -carvers  of  Bcrhampore,  the  shell- workers*  of 
Dacca,  and  in  the  horn-work  of  Yizagapatam  and  of 
Viziadrong,  and  in  that  of  the  cocoa-nut  at  Tanjore,  and 
still  more  in  the  delicacy  with  which  the  figures  of  the 
Rajah  and  banco  of  Travancoro  are  produced,  in  so  soft 
and  yielding  a  material  as  pith. 

The  fine  arts  have  hardly  attained  that  excellence  in 
India  as  to  require  much  notice,  except  as  connected  with 
the  Objects  within  the  limitations  of  the  Exhibition. 
Painting  has  never  attained  to  any  excellence,  though  the 
natives  arc  admirable  delineators  of  some  objects,  as  of 
natural  history,  which  they  can  copy  to  a  hair,  without, 
however,  any  attention  to  perspective.  The  paintings  on 
talc  which  arc  exhibited  are  interesting  as  exhibiting 
trades  and  costumes.  Their  sculpture,  though  employed 
in  the  representations  of  their  gods  and  goddesses,  has 
never  succeeded  in  giving  good  views  of  the  human  figure; 
and  yet  they  would  seem  capable  of  effecting  much,  for 
the  models  of  the  figures  of  the  various  castes  are  very 
successful  in  the  variety  of  expression  which  they  impart, 
and  their  success  is  great  in  the  carving  of  some  animals; 
as,  for  instance,  in  the  head  of  the  elephant  in  ivory, 
from  Bcrhampore;  also  in  the  stone  figures  of  the 
elephant,  rhinoceros,  and  sacred  ox.  Their  stone,  wood, 
and  ivory  carving  might  even  he  considered  as  coming 
within  this  section  of  the  fine  arts,  from  the  beauty  of  the 
patterns  and  the  elegance  of  effect  which  is  produced. 

Engraving  on  gems  has  long  been  practised  in  the  East, 
and  with  great  success,  ns  far  as  ornamented  letters  are 
concerned.  Of  these  there  ai-e  some  favourable  speci¬ 
mens  from  Delhi ;  and  from  Madras,  we  have  stones  en¬ 
graved,  representations  of  a  lighthouse,  and  monuments. 

The  mosaics  from  Agra,  as  shown  in  the  marble  chess- 
table  inlaid  with  agates,  as  well  as  in  inkstands,  card- 
trays,  Ac.,  are  favourable  specimens  of  the  art.  Though 
it  is  sometimes  said  that  this  art  may  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  Agra  from  Italy,  it  is  not  more  elegant  in 
pattern  than  the  inlaid  work,  for  which  the  metal-work 
called  “  bidry,”  is  conspicuous,  and  for  which  the  inlaid 
silver  service  and  bedstead  from  Cashmere  is  so  remark¬ 
able.  This  beauty  of  pattern,  so  conspicuous  in  the 
shawls  of  Cashmere,  is  also  displayed  with  remarkable 
taste  in  the  several  boxes  and  pen-and-ink  trays  from 
the  same  part  of  India. 

Architecture  is  at  least  one  of  the  fine  arts  in  which  the 
Hindoos  have  excelled,  as  their  style  is  their  own,  and  the 
effects  which  they  produce  peculiar  and  striking,  and  this 
whether  we  examine  the  carved  temples  of  Ellora,  or  the 
pagodas  of  the  Peninsula;  of  these,  the  pith  models  are 
the  only  representatives  in  the  Exhibition.  The  models 
which  arc  exhibited  from  Benares  and  Mirzaporc  show  the 
ordinary  form  of  the  temples  in  the  valley  ot  the  Ganges, 
while  the  models  of  the  Musjid  or  mosque  and  Hindoo 
temple  from  Ahmcdabad  show  a  different  style  of  archi¬ 
tecture. 

From  the  very  cursory  view  which  we  have  taken  of 
the  arts  of  India,  we  cannot  but  allow  that  the  natives  of 
t  hat  country,  with  hut  simple  means  and  their  unassisted 
efforts,  have  produced  works  which  we  cannot  hut  admire, 
even  after  wandering  in  all  the  courts  of  the  Crystal 
Palace  dedicated  to  the  arts  of  Europe  ;  and,  if  wo  doubt 
our  own  judgments,  wo  may  refer  to  the  numerous  artists 

•  “  The  manufacture  of  shell  bracelets  is  one  of  the  indigenous  arts  of 
Hengal,  in  which  the  caste  of  Sankari  at  Dacca  excel.  1  he  t  hanks  ot 
which  they  are  made  arc  lar^e  convolute  shells  (  V oluta  gravis,  Linn.), 
from  six  to  seven  inches  long,  and  of  a  pure  white  colour,  they  are 
imported  into  Calcutta  from  Kamnad  and  Southern  India,  opposite  to 
Ceylon,  and  from  the  Maidive  Islands.” 


who  may  daily  he  seen  employed  in  drawing  and  studying 
the  works  of  a  people  whom  many  consider  as  placed 
beyond  t lie  pale  ot  civilization,  but  among  whom  we  may 
see  the  practice  of  many  useful  arts,  which  we  sometimes 
fancy  our  own,  because  the  Moors  introduced  them  into 
Europe ;  and  we  may  observe,  also,  the  germs  of  some 
discoveries  which  we  know  have  only  recently  been  ma¬ 
tured  in  Europe,  though  we  have  no  means  of  judging 
whether  the  idea  may  not,  in  some  instances,  have  come 
from  the  East. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  conclude,  therefore,  these 
hastily -writ ten  observations  on  the  arts  and  manufactures 
o(  India,  in  one  of  the  mottoes  of  the  Official  Catalogue — 
“Say  not  the  discoveries  we  make  are  our  own: 

TUE  GERMS  op  EVERY  ART  ARE  IMTLANTED  WITHIN  US, 
AND  God,  OUR  INSTRUCTOR,  from  hidden  sources, 
DEVELOTS  THE  FACULTIES  OF  INVENTION.” 

CEYLON. 

North  Areas,  I.  J.  31. 

Collection  of  Natural  Productions  and  Manufac¬ 
tures  of  the  Island  of  Ceylon  : — 

Rock  Crystal.  Iron  and  common  quartz.  Amethyst. 
Garnet.  Cinnamon  stone.  Hannotome.  Hornblende, 
llypersthene.  Common  corundum. 

Ruby.  Chrysoberyl.  Zircon.  Mica.  Adnlaria.  Com¬ 
mon  felspar.  Green  felspar.  Albite.  Chlorite.  Pinito. 
Black  Tourmaline.  Calc-spar.  Bitterspar.  Apatite.  Fluor¬ 
spar.  Chiastolite. 

Iron  pyrites;  magnetic  iron  pyrites.  Brown  iron  ore. 
Spathic  iron  ore.  Magnetic  iron  ore.  Titaniferous  iron 
ore.  Ironglancc.  Manganese.  Molybdenglance. 

Tin  ore.  Arseniate  of  Nickel.  Plumbago.  Epistilbitc. 
Gadolinitc.  Wolfram.  Cricktonite.  Ilmenito.  Pyrochlorc. 
Binnerite.  Ccylonite.  Cabook.  Kaolin. 

[The  geology  of  Ceylon  is  imperfectly  known  in  detail, 
but  it  appears  that  various  porphyritie  rocks  and  gneiss 
chiefly  prevail,  the  latter  covering  the  largest  area,  but  the 
former  exhibiting  many  very  interesting  varieties.  Sand¬ 
stone  occurs  to  some  extent,  and  some  calcareous  rocks 
and  dolomite  have  also  been  described. 

The  mineral  produce  of  the  island  is  somewhat  varied 
and  of  considerable  value,  and  many  of  tlve  minerals  men¬ 
tioned  above  arc  of  considerable  interest.  Of  the  metals, 
iron  and  manganese  abound,  while  several  gems  (cat’s-eye, 
ruby,  and  sapphire),  plumbago,  salt,  and  nitre,  are  also 
important  sources  of  profitable  trade.  There  are  several 
hernial  mineral  springs,  considered  valuable  for  medical 
purposes. 

Some  varieties  of  precious  corundum  of  considerable 
value  have  been  found  in  Ceylon,  hut  Pegu  is  their  chief 
locality.  The  Ceylon  plumbago  is  soft,  hut  remarkably 
pure.  The  salt  exists  in  natural  deposits,  and  is  an  im¬ 
portant  source  of  revenue.  Nitre  is  found  in  caverns,  and 
is  widely  distributed.  Of  the  various  minerals  mentioned 
above,  Oadoliile  contains  the  rare  earths  yttria  and 
glncinn,  and  Pyoehtorc,  the  equally  rare  substances, 
columbium,  cerium,  and  thorium.  Cabook  is  a  reddish 
loam,  resulting  from  tho  decomposition  of  clay  iron¬ 
stone. — D.  T.  A]  _ _ 

Grey,  The  Countess. 

A  gilt  sprinkler  under  a  glass  shade,  from  Ceylon. 

Albrecht,  Greenhill,  &  Co. 

Cinnamon  and  cinnamon  oil. 

Cocoa-nuts,  from  the  South  and  West  Province.  Rice, 
general.  Arrow-root,  from  tlic  South  Province.  Manioca, 
from  tlic  West  and  South  Province.  Hill  paddy,  from  the 
Central  Province.  Curngan,  general.  Maize,  from  the 
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South  and  Central  Province.  Millet  and  Tinne,  from  the 
same. 

Coffee,  from  the  Central  Province,  chiefly.  Cardamoms, 
from  the  Four  Kories,  Guile. 

Cinnamon,  from  the  Western  Province. 

Tobacco,  from  Jaffna,  Negombo,  Tangalle.  Ginger  and 
nutmegs  from  the  Western  Province.  \  ams  and  sweet 
potatoes.  Talipot  leaves,  from  the  Central  Province. 

Cocoa-nut  sugar,  from  Batticaloa  ;  Palmyra  sugar,  from 
Jaffna ;  Cane  sugar,  from  the  Western  Province. 

Manioca  flour,  from  the  West  and  South  Province. 
Arrow-root  flour,  from  the  Southern  Province.  Sago, 
from  the  Northern  Province.  Vinegar. 

Cotton,  native,  Bourbon  and  Sea  Island ;  from  Bat¬ 
ticaloa  and  Jaffna. 

Coir  fibre,  from  the  South  and  West  Province. 

Gamboge  and  tamarinds,  from  the  West  and  East  Pro¬ 
vince. 

Areca  nuts,  from  Four  Kories. 

[The  areca  nuts  mentioned  are  yielded  by  a  palm,  and 
are  highly  esteemed  by  the  natives  of  the  East.  They 
prove  a  not  unimportant  article  of  commerce,  and  one 
also  employed,  to  a  small  extent,  in  the  arts.  But  they 
are  principally  valued  for  a  sort  of  inebriating  property 
which  they  possess,  and  which  is  perceived  in  chewing 
them.  Those  who  become  addicted  to  this  habit,  winch 
is  almost  universal,  are  passionately  attached  to  the  use  of 
these  nuts. — It.  E.] 

Copperah,  from  the  East  and  West  Province.  (Cop- 
perah  is  the  dried  kernel  of  the  cocoa-nut,  which  abounds 
in  the  South.) 

Timber,  general.  Clearing  Nut,  from  the  North  West 
and  East  Province. 

_  Aloe  fibre,  cardamum,  plantain,  and  hibiscus  fibre,  from 
Kandy  and  Colombo. 

[The  bark  of  several  species  of  Hibiscus  is  so  tenacious 
as  to  yield  a  serviceable  material  for  textile  purposes. 
For  the  manufacture  of  a  coarse  kind  of  cordage  it  is  con¬ 
siderably  employed,  and  the  fibre  is  likewise  used  for 
making  a  coarse  description  of  sacking.  The  Hibiscus 
belongs  to  the  Malvaceous  variety  of  plants. — R.  E.] 

Ivory  and  buffalo  horns,  from  the  North  and  East 
Province.  Deer  horns,  from  the  Central  and  North 
Province. 

Birds’  nests,  from  Pasdoom  Korlo. 

Honey  and  wax,  from  Bintenue. 

Hides  and  hoofs,  from  Colombo. 

Musk,  from  the  Northern  Province. 

Chay,  a  root,  or  Indian  madder,  from  the  Northern 
Provinces. 

J  ack  and  malille,  or  halmalille  woods,  general. 

Sappan  wood,  from  the  West,  South,  and  East  Provinces. 
Turmeric  and  myrobolans,  from  the  East  Coast. 

[The  turmeric  of  commerce  is  yielded  by  a  plant  bc- 
longing  to  the  natural  order  ZingiheracecB ,  and  botaui- 
cally  called  Curcuma  longa.  It  is  largely  used  in  the 
preparation  of  various  condiments,  and  also  for  dyeing. 
It  has  likewise  medicinal  properties.  The  analytical 
chemist  is  accustomed  to  prepare  slight  testings  for  alka¬ 
li*38  by  the  aid  of  paper  coloured  with  turmeric,  the  change 
of  colour  affording  him  the  information  he  requires.— 
It.  E.j 

Pearls,  Arcjso. 

Chalks,  from  the  Northern  Province.  Jaffna  moss,  from 
Calpentyn. 

Sponges  and  cowries  from  Jaffna  and  Trincomalee. 

Salt  from  Chelaw  and  Hambautotte. 

Beche  do  mcr^  from  tlie  Northern  Province. 

[Becho  de  Her  is  a  radiated  animal  of  the  Holothuria 
tribe.] 

Oils:  cocoa  nut,  purified,  cinnamon,  clove,  citron. 


lemon  grass,  and  eajeputi,  from  Colombo,  Gallo.  Marcoas 
oil,  from  Kandy.  Croton  and  castor  oils,  from  Colombo 
Kekuna  and  gingclly  oils,  from  Kandy.  Citronella  mem 
mel,  and  spearmint  oils,  from  Galle.  Meo  oil  ’  IV 
Colombo.  ^  TOra 

Models  of  carriages  and  palanquins,  from  Colombo. 

Chekoos,  from  the  Western  Province. 

Looms;  stills  (medical),  from  the  North,  North  West 
and  South  Provinces.  ’ 

Forges  ;  smelting  furnaces,  from  the  Central  and  South 
Provinces. 

Models  of  boats  ;  guns  ;  weapons,  general,  Kandy,  kc. 

Agricultural  tools. 

Cotton  fabrics,  plain  and  dyed,  from  the  North,  East 
and  South  Provinces. 

Cotton  fabrics,  painted,  from  Kandy. 

Lace,  from  Galle. 

Cutlery,  general. 

Gold  and  silver  ornaments,  from  Kandy,  Jaffna,  Galle, 4c, 

Crockery,  plain  and  painted ;  and  four  toms,  from 
Kandy  and  Matura. 

Matting,  from  Kandy  and  Caltura, 

Coir  cordage,  from  the  Southern  Provinces.  Coir  web¬ 
bing  and  bagging,  from  the  Southern  and  Northern  Pro¬ 
vinces. 

[Among  the  almost  innumerable  uses  to  which  the 
cocoa-nut  palm.  Cocos  nudfera ,  has  been  applied,  that  of 
yielding  a  iibre  for  the  production  of  cordage  is  not  the 
least  important.  This  fibre,  called  coir,  is  obtained  from 
the  rind  of  the  nut.  It  is  manufactured,  on  an  extensive 
scale,  into  cordage,  webbing,  bagging,  &c.,  and  possesses 
certain  properties  which  practically  fit  it  for  this  purpose. 
Being  little  acted  on  by  water,  and  at  the  same  time 
extremely  tenacious,  the  rope  made  of  it  is  valuable  for 
maritime  purposes.  The  fibre  is  too  coarse  for  any  of  the 
finer  textile  purposes. — R.  E.] 

Aloe  bagging,  from  Kandy.  Hibiscus  bagging,  and 
cordage.  Sanserira  bagging,  from  Colombo. 

[The  Sanserira  bagging  is  obtained  from  the  fibre'  of  a 
hibiaccous  perennial  plant,  abundant  in  tropical  Africa 
and  India  generally.  The  fibre  is  extremely  tough,  and 
answers  for  the  manufacture  of  coarse  materials,  such  as 
that  described.  Several  other  plants  of  the  same  order 
are  found  to  yield  a  useful  fibre  for  textile  purposes. — R. E.) 

Tortoiseshell  and  Cliank  ornaments,  from  Kandy, 
Matura,  and  Galle.  Fishing  lines  and  nets. 

Baskets  and  boxes  ;  quill,  deer  horn,  bulfalo  horn,  and 
straw,  from  Caltura  and  Gallo. 

Kandy  painted  baskets  and  boxes;  umbrellas;  punkahs, 
from  Kandy. 

Ornamented  olas  soap,  from  Kandy  and  Matura,  Galle. 

Carved  work,  ebony,  from  Galle  and  Call  ura ;  ivory,  from 
Four  Kories  ;  woods,  from  Galle  and  Caltura ;  steel,  from 
the  Central  Provinces  ;  cocoa-nut  shells,  from  Galle ;  and 
egg  shells,  Kandy. 

Models  of  Temples,  from  Colombo. 

Pablett,  O’Hallohan,  &  Co.,  Colombo. 

Specimens  of  cinnamon,  with  essential  oils  extracted 
therefrom  ;  with  implements  for  cutting  and  peeling. 

An  ebony  table,  inlaid  with  fifty  different  woods ;  a  fair 
specimen  of  Cingalese  cabinet-work. 

Model  of  coffee- works  and  apparatus  used  in  Ceylon. 

Model  of  patent  stove  and  apparatus  for  curing  coffee, 
by  M.  Clerihew,  of  Rathnagon.  .  . 

^  Thirty  specimens  of  medicinal  oils,  from  T.  A.  Pieris,  ot 
Kandy. 

Guns  and  resins  from  T.  A.  Pieris,  of  Kandy.  . 

Forty  specimens  of  ornamental  and  house-building 
timber. 

Desk  of  porcupine  quills.  Ebony-carved  flower  vase. 

Painted  ivory  fan-handle. 

Buffalo  horns  mounted  in  silver. 


I' or  special  information  on  the  general  characteristics  of  tlic  contributions  forwarded  l\y  different  places  cornin'1’ 
under  this  head,  reference  will  be  made  to  the  commencement  of  each.  A  short  prefatory  notice  is  intended 
to  furnish  a  sketch  in  outline  of  these,  and  is  attached  to  each  separate  catalogue.  The  dependencies  included 
under  this  head  are  in  numerical  order — the  Channel  Islands,  Malta,  and  the  Ionian  Islands. — 1?.  E. 


CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

North  Side,  I.  J.  30. 

Commissioners — Captain  W.  W  a  lb  ante  Citiloers,  Ter¬ 
race  House,  St.  Holier,  Jersey,  and  TiTOMAS  Clugas, 
jun.,  Esq.,  New  Grand  Terrace,  Guernsey. 

The  Channel  Islands,  which  arc  represented  in  the 
Exhibition  by  nearly  fifty  exhibitors  from  Jersey  and 
Guernsey,  have  supplied  an  interesting  and  character¬ 
istic  collection  of  articles  in  the  various  classes.  The 
geological  character  of  this  group,  which  belongs  to  the 
primary  rocks  exclusively,  is  indicated  by  a  collection 
in  Class  I.  of  the  granites  and  other  rocks  of  that  series 
entering  into  the  formation  of  the  islands.  These  rocks 
are  extensively  quarried  for  building  purposes,  and  the 
granite  and  syenite,  particularly  the  latter,  are  highly 
valued  and  possess  a  fine  grain.  Several  of  the  streets 
of  the  metropolis  arc  paved  with  granite  from  these 
islands,  and  monuments  have  been  erected  from  some 
of  the  finest  varieties.  The  islands  are  remarkable  as 
containing  no  fossil  remains,  nor  any  of  the  derivative 
rocks  properly  so  considered.  The  fertility  of  the  soil 
is  indicated  by  a  collection  of  wheats  grown  in  Jersey, 
and  arranged  with  considerable  care;  and  the  im¬ 
portant  element  in  the  adaptation  of  the  soil  to  the 
requirements  of  the  farmer — manure — is  also  shown, 
and  consists  of  the  burnt  and  fused  ashes  of  marine 
plants.  These  plants  are  called  by  the  inhabitants 
“vraic,”  and  are  collected  at  stated  periods.  They 
contain,  when  burnt,  a  large  proportion  of  iodine,  and 
are  useful  as  a  manure  from  their  other  saline  and 
earthy  ingredients.  Specimens  of  iodine  obtained  from 
vraic  are  exhibited.  Specimens  of  silk  reared  in 
Guernsey  are  interesting,  as  suggesting  attention  to 
an  important  and  probably  ultimately  a  profitable 
direction  for  the  employment  of  capital.  Knitted 
articles  of  various  kinds  indicate  the  constant  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  peasant  women  of  these  islands.  A  large 
sideboard  of  native  oak,  chiefly  with  carving  repre¬ 


senting  the  signing  of  Magna  Charta,  will  receive 
notice.  The  natural  history  of  the  islands  is  repre¬ 
sented  by  a  collection  of  specimens  of  conchology.  The 
shell-beaches  of  the  beautiful  island  of  Hcrm  form  the 
source  of  a  great  variety  of  species,  and  are  the  resort 
of  every  naturalist  visiting  these  islands.  The  shells 
are  formed  into  a  number  of  ornamented  articles,  of 
which  some  are  exhibited.  The  natural  history  of 
these  islands  is,  in  many  respects,  as  in  the  case 
of  other  insulated  spots,  peculiar;  but  it  is  to -the 
results  of  industry  of  some  of  the  inhabitants  that 
this  Catalogue  chiefly  refers. — R.  E. 


1  White,  TIenrt  Campbell,  F.G.S.,  Urgent  Road, 
Jersey. 

Geological  specimens  of  the  granites  of  Jersey,  arranged 
by  order  of  the  local  committee.  Syenite  from  Mount 
Mado  and  La  Brugne,  St.  John’s  Parish ;  St.  Mary’s,  St. 
Ereade,  St.  Clement,  St.  Aubin  ;  Eooley  Bay,  Trinity ; 
and  Verclut,  St.  Ouen  ;  conglomerate,  St.  Catharine. 

[The  syenitie  rocks,  which  are  quarried  chiefly  at  Mount 
St.  Mado,  in  St.  John’s  parish,  Jersey,  are  commercially 
valuable.  The  other  rocks,  and  particularly  the  con¬ 
glomerate  from  St.  Catherine’s  Bay,  are  interesting  only 
to  the  naturalist  and  geologist.  No  traces  of  any  metals, 
with  the  exception  of  iron,  have  been  observed  in  Jersey, 
and  the  slates  of  the  schistose  rocks  have  not  been  used 
for  economical  purposes.  The  peculiar  rigidity  and  Mild¬ 
ness  of  outline  of  the  rocks  of  the  primary  series  is 
strikingly  exemplified  around  the  coast.  Fantastic  rocks 
of  every  form  appear  above  the  waters,  and  the  steep  cliffs 
of  the  northern  shore  are  frequently  hollowed  into  chasms 
and  caverns.  Notwithstanding  the  force  and  velocity  of 
the  tidal  current  around  these  islands,  but  little  impression 
appears  to  be  made  Upon  them  even  by  the  roll  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  waves  of  which,  when  provoked  by  south¬ 
westerly  winds,  heat  impetuously  upon  the  coast .— R,  E.] 

3  Z 
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2  Le  Couteur,  Col.  John,  Belle  Vue ,  Jersey — 
Producer. 

Specimens  and  notes  of  produce  of  some  of  the  most 
approved  varieties  of  wheat  cultivated  in  Great  Britain, 
Jersey,  &c.,  arranged  by  J.  Le  Couteur,  F.R.S.,  M.S.A., 
Aide-de-Camp  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

White  winter  wheat. 


J  ar.  No.  1.  Tritieum  Ilibernum  Uybridum  Candidum 
Epidonum  Leueospermum  of  La  Gasca,  ex-Curator  Royal, 
Gardens,  Madrid. 


1.  Dantzic  (Jersey).  See  grain. 
5S  imperial  bushels  to  the  acre. 

2.  Chiilham.  1  S38.-18  lbs.  of 
flour  produced  26  lbs.  4  oz.  of  ex¬ 
cellent  white  bread.  Nature  dry. 

а.  Berkshire. 

4.  Lewin’s  Eclipse. 

5.  Glutton. 

б.  Whittington.  1S11. — 27  lbs. 
of  flour  produced  37  lbs.  of  good 
bread,  rather  brown.  Keeps  moist. 

7.  Brown  Chevalier.  27  lbs. 
produced  3d  lbs.  14  or.,  excellent 
white  bread. 

8.  Canada. 

9.  Burrill,  from  Earl  Spencer. 
1842. — 27  lbs.  of  flour  produced 
36  lbs.  white  bread. 

Winter  compact  varieties 
77 erzeilige  Weizen). 


10.  Ilardcastle. 

1 1 .  ( lid  Essex. 

12.  l’egglesham. 

13.  Ten-rowed  Prolific. 

14.  Old  Suffolk. 

15.  Earl  Tohutn. 

16.  White  Dantzic,  Lincoln. 

17.  Old  1-ammas  Prise,  Devon. 
In.  Dantzic,  Oxford. 

19.  Old  Welsh  white  Lemon. 

20.  Mullybrack,  Norfolk. 

21.  Pearl,  Scotland. 

22.  French. 

23.  London  Superior. 

24.  Royal  Standard. 

25.  Baltic.  18  lbs.  of  flour  pro¬ 

duced  23  lbs.  of  bread. 

26.  Kentish  long. 

(Fr.  Froments  earres ;  Ger. 


7  ar.  No.  2.  Trit.  ITib.  Album  Densum,  of  La  Gasca. 


1.  Jersey  Pearl.  48  bushels  to 
the  acre.  18  lbs,  of  flour  produced 
24  lbs.  of  bread,  white,  drv  nature. 
1837. 

2.  Ducksbill,  Kiel.  1836. — 
18  lbs  of  flour  produced  24  lbs.  of 
bread,  ralher  moist. 

3.  Britannia. 

4.  Buck  land  Toussaint,  Devon. 

5.  Suffolk  Thickset. 

6.  MazToehino,  Italy. 

7.  Buff  Surrey. 


8.  Chili.  1818.— 27  lhs.  offlour 
produced  34  lbs.  12  ors.  brown 
heavy  bread.  Condemned,  after 
seven  years  of  trial,  though  suited 
to  the  stormy  regions  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Chili. 

9.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

10.  Coturianum  Compactum.  La 
Gasca.  58  bushels  to  the  acre. 
27  lbs.  of  flour  produced  36  lbs. 
2  ots.  white  bread,  of  a  moi»t  na¬ 
ture. 


Jar.  No.  3.  Elongated  winter  wheat  (Fr.  Froments 
alonges ;  Ger.  Weizen  Verlangen). 

Irit.  Jlib.  Candidissimum  Epulonum  of  La  Gasca. 

Dan  tzic,  Jersey.  SeeGrain, 

High-mixed,  of  commerce.  27  lbs. 
of  Hour  produced  .73!  lbs.  of  ex¬ 
cellent  white  bread. 

2.  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  longest. 

3.  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  into. 

—27  lbs.  of  flour  produced  37  lbs. 

8  ozs  of  white  moist  bread. 

4.  Malaga. 


5.  Lupo,  Italy. 

'  6.  Gran  Gent’il  et  Rosso.  This 

seed  was  seven  years  in  the  hands 
of  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Society 
of  Arts. 

7.  Van  Diemen’s  Land. 

8.  Crim  Tart  ary. 

9.  Var.  High-mixed,  Dantzic. 


°rl“0!"7  Wie,t  <*»•  Gor. 

Irit.  Ilib.  Koeleri  of  La  Gasca. 

1.  Kentish  Downy.  SeeGrain, 

B.  V.  55  bushels  to  the  acre. 

18  lhs.  flour  produced  26  lhs.  of 
bread,  excellent  quality. 

2.  Guinea, Norfolk." 

3.  Turgidum. 

4.  Imperial  Buff. 

5.  1  unstall  rough  clialf. 

6.  Italian. 


7.  Coturianum  Confertum  of  La 
Gasca. 

8.  Red-grained. 

9.  Chili,  1N50— to  be  tried. 

lb.  Jersey,  20  lbs.  6  ozs.  of  this 
Hour,  and  6  lhs.  10  ozs  of  bran 
produced  39  lbs.  1  oz.  of  good’ 
bread,  second  quality. 


J  ar.  No.  5.  Red  wheats 
Rath  Weizen).  Trit.  Hib. 

1.  Golden  Drop.  SeeGrain. 

2.  Red  Hair  W  elsh. 

3.  Rattling  Jack. 

4.  Old  Red  Norfolk. 

5.  New  Red  Norfolk. 

6.  Old  Red  Lammas. 

7.  Britannia. 

8.  Red  Chair  Dantzic. 

9.  Blood -red  Scotch. 

10.  Syer’s. 

11.  York  Square-headed. 

1 2.  Copdock. 

13.  Golden  Prolific, 

14.  Red  Burrill. 


(Fr.  Froments  Rouges; 
Glabrum  Rufum  of  La  G; 

Essex. 

Prolific. 

Sark,  very  hardy. 

White  Golden  Drop. 
Gigantic. 

Grand  Rubella. 

Compact  Red. 

Kiel. 

Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

18  lbs.  of  flour  proi 
26  lbs.  6  ozs.  of  l 
bread,  of  a  drv  nature 
Pale  red  Cape. 


15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 


24. 


Var.  No.  6.  Spring  wheats  (Fr.  Biedsde  Mars  Trdmo 


tier,  op  ri  ng e»  If  etzen).  It 

Epolunum  of  La  Gasca.  Be 

1.  Belle  Vue  Talavera  (Col.  Le 
Contour's  Seedling).  See  Grain. 

8  -8. — 52  bushels  to  the  acre. 
1841. — 27  lhs.  of  flour  produced 
35  lbs.  14  ozs.  bread  of  the  finest 
quality. 

2.  Old  proved  Talavera,  Spain. 

3.  Malaga. 

4.  Italian. 


.ii  mess  [onus  tmrbes). 

5.  Cape  White.  !84(,._271h. 
hmdP  Ced371l,rawl'it*^t 

6.  Mummv.  Tombs  of 
Kings  of  rhebes.  sir  ,, 
Wilkinson.  Raised  at  Hells  \\,e 
from  one  ear,  sent  by  M.  Tupnrr 
hsq  1840.— -2711)8.  flour  produced 

35  lbs.  bread.  Very  light,  white 
superior.  ' 


7  ar.  No.  7.  Bearded  (Fr. 
Bart  weizen). 

1.  White  Lily  (Jersey).  Sec 
Grain.  27  lhs.  flour  produced 
38 J  His.  bread.  Moist,  white,  su¬ 
perior. 

2.  Horned  Red  grain,  Lincoln. 

3  Brittany. 

4.  April. 

5.  Arthur's  Jersey  (hardy,  and 
productive  on  poor  soils). 

6.  Black-jointed  1841  — 27  lhs. 
flour  produced  37  lbs.  of  good 
bread. 

7.  Old  White-hair  Welsh. 


Bleds-trcmois  barlus;  Ger. 

8.  Old  Red-hair  Welsh. 

9.  Hivetts. 

Id.  (Victim,  Brittany, elongated. 

1 1 .  Coetlm,  , ,  compact. 

12.  Spanish. 

13.  Victoria,  Caraecas. 

14.  Kubanka  of  commerce. 

15.  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

16.  Italian  Red, 

17.  Kiel,  Baltic. 

18.  Italy. 

19.  Egyptian. 


Total,  101  specimens. 

Comparison  and  Result. 

The  Kentish  or  Jersey  Downy  Wheat In  1817,  one 
quarter,  or  463 lbs.,  produced  351^  lbs.  of  Hour,  which 
produced  182J  lbs.  of  bread. 

Baltic  or  Rostock  Wheat Tn  1847,  454  lbs.  of  wheat 
produced  312  lbs.  of  Hour,  which  produced  398$  lbs.  of 
bread. 

Downy,  '182  \  lbs. 

Rostock,  398$  „ 


or  8 1  lbs.  excess  over  the  Rostock  on  one  quar¬ 
ter;  or  excess  over  one  acre,  at  6qrs.  to  the  acre,  504  lbs. 
of  bread— the  supply  of  one  person  fora  year.  The  excess 
over  some  inferior  varieties,  as  to  quantity  of  produce 
and  yield  offlour,  being  far  greater. 

'lhose  varieties,  to  which  explanations  have  been  given, 
have  all  been  tried  by  the  exhibitor  at  Belle  Yuc. 

[The  agricultural  productions  of  Jersey  are  wheat, 
barley,  and  oats:  parsnips  are  grown;  and  potatoes  for 
exportation  are  extensively  and  increasingly  cultivated. 
For  a  series  of  years  the  present  exhibitor  has  been  occu¬ 
pied  in  classifying  and  arranging  the  varieties  of  wheat; 
and  the  facts  developed  by  bis  experiments  appear  to  give 
a  high  degree  of  fertility  of  soil  to  that  of  Jersey  over  the 
soil  of  other  places.  The  uniformly  mild  and  genial  tem¬ 
perature  of  these  islands  generally  forms  undoubtedly  a 
great  element  in  the  success  which  attends  the  labours  of 
the  agriculturist,  and  particularly  of  the  horticulturist  and 
florist. — R.  E.] 

3  Dttxlevie,  Mrs.,  Belmont  Place. 

A  richly  knit  silk  purse  :  worked  by  a  lady  83  vears  of 
age. 

4  Berland,  J.,  Great  Union  Road. 

A  machine  to  stop  railway  carriages  instantaneously. 

5  Le  Moyne,  Henry,  NY.  Jlelier,  Jersey — Inventor. 
Diagrams  to  elucidate  the  method  of  trisecting  any 

angle.  These  diagrams  are  t  he  exhibitor’s  invention. 

[Ihe  trisection  of  an  angle  by  plane  geometry  is  a 
problem  as  impossible  as  the  quadrature  or  rectification 
of  the  circle.— R.  W.] 

G  Chevalier,  John,  Don  Street — Inventor. 

Model  of  a  swinging  beacon,  for  the  prevention  of  ship* 
wrecks,  by  marking  the  situation  of  rocks.  Not  liable  to 
be  damaged,  or  carried  away  by  sea  or  shipping. 

[Ihe  sea  all  around  these  islands  is  beset  with  rocks 
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upon  which  fearful  shipwrecks  have  taken  place,  attended 
with  great  loss  of  life.  Deacons  of  various  kinds  arc 
placed  upon  them ;  but  these  are  often  of  little  avail,  in 
consequence  of  the  dense  fogs  which  at  times  fill  the 
Channel.  An  exhibitor  in  a  preceding  Class  has  recom¬ 
mended  the  adoption  on  some  of  these  rocks  of  a  light¬ 
house  of  brass,  the  dome  of  whicli  might  be  converted  into 
a  great  bell,  which  might  be  struck  during  tluek  weather. 
— R.  E.] _ 

7  De  i. a  Conde,  M.,  Broad  Street — Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  artificial  teeth,  of  novel  construction,  and 
with  double  hinges. 


8  Feltiiam,  R.  D.,  1  Oxford  Place,  St.  Maries,  Jersey 
— Inventor. 

Spring  skeleton  regulator  ;  will  go  without  winding-up 
for  500  days  :  its  peculiar  novelty  consists  in  the  adapta¬ 
tion  of  a  pendulum  making  but  one  complete  vibration  in 
sixteen  seconds,  with  detached  escapement;  its  execution 
is  considered  to  be  superior,  from  the  combination  of  its 
motive  power. 

[The  direction  of  the  going  of  a  clock  without  winding 
depends  principally  upon  the  increase  of  the  weight  em¬ 
ployed  to  move  it.  By  the  introduction  of  several  wheels, 
and  the  employment  of  a  proportionate  power  in  the 
weight  or  springs,  the  ordinary  going  period  may  be 
greatly  prolonged ;  ordinarily,  advantage  is  found  from 
the  less  occasional  necessity  for  winding  up. — R.  E.] 


9  Dupre,  W.  II.,  Charing  Cross,  Jersey — Inventor. 

Defiance  wind  guard,  for  the  prevention  of  down¬ 
draught,  or  the  descent  of  smoke  in  chimneys.  The  outer 
pipes  surrounding  the  stem  are  formed  in  a  spiral  direc¬ 
tion  from  the  base  to  the  top. — Patented. 

Another  for  the  same  purpose,  adapted  for  any  situa¬ 
tion,  whether  surrounded  by  hills,  or  tall  buildings. 

Roof  light  of  glass,  in  a  zinc  case  j  it  allows  ventilation 
and  light,  without  leakage. 


10  Le  Feuvre,  Philip,  St.  Clement  Academy — 
Inventor. 

Orrery,  for  school  use.  This  orrery  shows  the  moon’s 
motion  round  the  earth,  her  daily  variations,  her  position 
at  the  time  of  new  and  full  moon ;  also,  the  cause  of 
eclipses,  and  whether  partial  or  total :  the  phases  of  the 
moon  are  indicated  by  cones  constructed  of  pasteboard 
attached  to  the  earth  and  moon. 


11  Le  Feuvre,  Mrs.  F.,  Edward  Place — Producer. 
A  fire-screen,  worked  in  tapestry  by  the  exhibitor. 


12  White,  George,  St.  Mark  School,  Jersey — • 
Proprietor. 

Class  box  and  illustration  board,  to  exhibit  writing,  &c., 
to  a  class  in  a  school,  used  as  a  seat  and  box  for  books. 

Door  governor:  to  prevent  violent  shutting. 

Chimney-pots  or  ventilators  ;  to  prevent  “  down¬ 
draught,”  by  hills  or  buildings,  having  the  advantages 
of  an  open  chimney-pot  combined  with  a  covered  one. 
“  Down-draught”  caused  by  adjacent  obstructions  made 
to  assist  the  upward  draft  by  confluence  with  it. — Regis¬ 
tered. 

Illuminated  clock :  to  show  the  hour  after  dark  by  light 
transmitted  from  a  central  chamber  to  the  interior  of  the 
pointers,  which,  having  transparent  fronts,  show  luminous 
lines  on  the  darkened  dial ;  the  figures  are  also  lighted 
from  the  same  chamber. 

Pump  and  blower,  for  the  conveyance  of  water  or  air. 
The  general  arrangement  for  giving  motion  is  by  centri¬ 
fugal  force. 


13  Broiiier,  Henry,  New  Street,  Jersey.— Proprietor. 
Specimens  of  Jersey  knitting,  by  an  old  lady;  viz.- 

knitted  garment,  commonly  known  as  “Guemsev  frock  ” 
ot  white  worsted.  Pair  of  drawers,  also  knitted,  of  course 
grey  worsted,  undyed. 

14  De  Faye,  Thomas,  Seale  Street,  Jersey.— 

Proprietor. 

Twelve  pairs  of  beautifully  knit  stockings.  Knitting 
peculiar  to  the  island;  fine  woollen  thread,  dyed  of 
different  colours. 

[The  female  peasantry  of  Jersey  are  seldom  if  ever 
without  the  materials  necessary  for  this  occupation.  On 
the  way  to  or  from  market,  and  at  other  times,  knitting 
forms  their  almost  constant  employment ;  and  the  articles 
produced  have  a  peculiar  character,  which  renders  them 
readily  recognisable.] 

1 5  Yibert,  Susanna,  St.  Mary,  Jersey— Manufacturer. 
A  pair  of  knit  stockings,  the  work  of  the  exhibitor, 

aged  71  years  ;  the  peculiar  manufacture  of  Jersey. 

1G  Marie,  Mary,  King  Street — Manufacturer. 

Richly  knitted  silk  jacket,  in  blue  and  white  stripes, 
having  on  the  breast  the  Prince  of  Wales’  feather,  and 
under  it  the  words  “Albert  Prince  do  Galles.”  Knitted 
entirely  by  the  exhibitor,  who  is  a  shoebinder ;  it  contains 
upwards  of  one  million  stitches. 

17  Scarfe,  George,  Hereford  Street — Proprietor. 

Chaise  harness,  elegantly  fitted  with  silver  ornaments, 
and  elaborately  finished  and  embossed. 


18  Carmalt,  John,  David  Place — Manufacturer. 

A  pair  of  scissors  and  a  knife,  so  diminutive  in  size 
that  the  two  do  not  weigh  a  grain. 


19  Jouhaud,  Peter,  Peter  Street — Inventor  and 
Manufacturer. 

Carriage-gun  :  takes  readily  to  pieces,  and  can  be  used 
as  a  rifle,  a  fowling-piece,  or  a  pistol;  cannot  be  discharged 
by  accident,  having  a  secret  spring;  is  embossed  and 
inlaid  with  gold  and  silver.  The  lock  is  of  a  peculiar  con 
struction ;  the  stock  is  finely  carved. 


20  Le  Feuvre,  George  Clement,  Edward  Place — 

Manufacturer. 

Cliiffonniere,  composed  of  oak,  a  portion  the  produce  of 
the  island  of  Jersey;  the  inside  fittings  of  satin-wood; 
the  panels  tapestry.  There  are  three  compartments, 
cabinet,  secretary,  and  boudoir,  the  latter  containing  a 
nest  of  drawers.  The  ebony  and  satin-wood  fittings  are 
beautifully  finished.  The  panels  represent  the  emblems 
of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  in  tapestry,  the  work 
of  the  exhibitor’s  wife,  divided  by  carved  columns,  with 
figures  surmounted  by  wrought  frieze.  The  back  re¬ 
presents,  in  carved  work,  King  John  signing  the  Magna 
Charta.  The  accompanying  Plate  94  represents  this 
sideboard.  _ 

21  Stead,  William,  Mill  Street — Manufacturer. 

A  piece  of  furniture,  applicable  as  a  celleret  or  font ;  the 
bowl,  cut  out  of  solid  mahogany,  is  finely  carved,  and 
supported  on  three  claw-feet ;  the  top  is  movable  by  ropes 
and  pulleys,  running  in  circular  boxes  forming  the  pillars 
or  supports  for  the  crown  by  which  it  is  surmounted, 
and  resting  on  the  edge  of  the  bowl  on  three  worked 
lions’  heads. 

22  Collie  William,  Belmont  House,  St.  Helier, 

J ersey — Prod  ucer. 

Calotype  pictures  from  life — “  French  and  Jersey 
Market-women.” 

[Preceding  notes,  in  Classes  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
have  explained  the  use  of  this  term  calotype-  originally  a 
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derivative  from  the  Greek.  It  is  now  generally  superseded 
by  that  of  Talbotypc,  implying  the  name  of  the  inventor 
of  the  art  of  photography  on  paper.  The  peculiar  bril¬ 
liancy  of  the  atmosphere  of  these  islands,  combined  with 
the  abundance  of  blue  light  reflected  from  the  sea,  was 
found  by  the  writer  to  communicate  an  almost  instan¬ 
taneous  impression  to  paper  or  plates. — R.  E.] 


"Colonies  and 


absence  of  frost  in  winter  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  mat 
mildness  of  the  climate.—  R.  E.] 


27  ALLfeoxD,  E mantel,  St.  Peter's  Port,  Guernsey- 

Inventor. 

Model  of  a  machine  to  determine  the  distance  run  bv 
a  ship,  and  at  the  same  time  to  determine  the  ship’s  .,iape 
on  the  chart. 


23  Satxdehs,  George,  Hath  Street,  Jersey — Producer. 

A  model  in  paper,  representing  Her  Majesty  landing 

at  Victoria  Pier,  Jersey,  3rd  September,  181(5. 

[The  Victoria  Pier  at  Jersey  is  only  just  approaching 
its  completion,  and  has  absorbed  a  largo  amount  of  time 
and  money.  It  is  protected  by  Elizabeth  Castle  on  the 
northern  side,  and  covered  by  the  guns  of  the  fortress 
which  commands  the  town. — R.  E.] 

24  Simon,  Miss,  Elizabeth  Place — Proprietor. 

Basket-work,  in  paper ;  an  heirloom  from  her  progeni¬ 
tor,  Madame  Mauger,  in  172S. 

25  Clcgas,  Thomas,  jun.,  8  L'  II yr  reuse  Terrace, 

Guernsey — Proprietor. 

Specimens  of  granite,  porphyry,  and  pot-stone,  from  the 
islands  of  Guernsey,  Herm,  and  Sark  : — 

1.  Porphyritie  gneiss,  from  Pleinmont  Cliffs. 

2.  Red  porphyritie  gneiss,  from  the  same. 

3.  Black  hornblende,  from  les  Teilles. 

4.  Hornblende  schist,  from  Castel  au  Roe. 

5.  Red  Syenite,  from  Roe  de  Guet. 

G.  Grey  Syenite,  from  Mont  Cuet. 

7.  Blue  Syenite,  from  the  Vale  quarries. 

8.  Grey  Syenite,  from  the  island  of  Herm. 

5).  Porphyry  (black),  from  the  island  of  Sark. 

10.  Steatite,  from  the  same  island. 

Carved  specimens. 

The  above  are  used  for  building  and  macadamizing. 
Herm  syenite  was  used  for  the  steps  of  the  Duke  of  York’s 
Column,  in  YVaterloo-place. 

[The  rocks  of  Guernsey  are  principally  gneiss,  granite, 
and  syenite.  Quarries  of  syenite  exist  at  Grande  Roque ; 
but  this  syenite  is  not  considered  equal  to  that  of  Mount 
St.  Mado,  in  Jersey.  At  St.  Sampson’s  are  some  extensive 
quarries  of  granite,  which  are  worked  for  paving-stones ; 
and  of  these  considerable  quantities  are  sent  to  London 
and  Portsmouth.  Experiments  made  as  to  the  comparative 
durability  of  this  granite  and  other  granites,  give  a  result 
highly  favourable  to  its  employment.  It  has  been  suc¬ 
cessfully  laid  down  in  the  heaviest  thoroughfare  in  the 
metropolis.  Quarries  formerly  existed  at  the  island  of 
Herm,  but  are  now  abandoned.  In  the  same  island,  and 
in  Sark,  are  several  mines,  which  formerly  yielded  copper 
and  silver  in  considerable  quantities ;  but  these  are  now 
no  longer  worked. — R.  E.] 

26  Martin,  Peter,  St.  Peters  Port,  Guernsey— 

Producer. 

Raw  silk,  the  produce  of  the  Island  of  Guernsey,  being 
the  first  sample  obtained  by  the  Guernsey  Silk  Growers’ 
Company,  lately  established  in  the  island. 

Arrowroot  fecula,  obtained  from  the  Arum  maculatum, 
a  plant  indigenous  to  Guernsey. 

[Experiments  have  been  repeatedly  made  in  England 
to  introduce  the  culture  of  the  silkworm.  The  late  Mrs. 
"W  hitby  was  very  successful  in  this  art,  and  laboured 
much  to  establish  it  in  this  country :  her  experiments 
show  that  the  mulberry  of  the  Philippine  variety,  Moms 
multicaulis,  is  best  adapted  for  their  food.  The  culture 
of  this  insect,  and  the  introduction  of  this  tree  into  the 
Channel  Islands,  would  very  probably  be  attended  with  a 
large  success  if  carefully  carried  out.  The  almost  total 


28  IIarrts,  Peter  George — Inventor. 

A  corking  machine:  improved  application  of  the  lever 
in  driving  the  cork  through  a  cone,  the  bottle  being 
secured  by  another  lever  at  the  foot. 


29  MacDonald,  Sophia,  Wuodtand — Inventor, 
Designer,  and  Manufacturer. 

Tulle  dress,  embroidered  with  groups  of  floss  silk 
flowers,  copied  from  natural  flowers.  The  noveltv  con¬ 
sists  in  the  firmness  given  to  the  floss  silk  flowers  on  so 
slight  a  texture  ns  tulle. 


30  Dobree,  Harriet,  De  Beauvoir  —  Designer  and 

Inventor. 

Table-top,  ornamented  with  shells  found  in  the  Island  of 
Hen  n. 

Group  of  poultry  made  of  shells. 

[On  the  western  and  northern  shores  of  the  island  of 
Herm  there  exist  interesting  shell-beaches,  which  alford  a 
rich  study  to  the  eonchologist.  It  is  remarkable  that  on 
this  small  island,  of  the  entire  group,  is  this  collection  of 
shells  chiefly  found.  They  are  principally  of  a  minute, 
and  often  almost  microscopic  size ;  but  their  numbers 
are  inconceivable. — R.  E.] 

31  Hutchinson,  Elizabeth,  Queen's  Road — Designer, 

Inventor,  and  Manufacturer. 

Vases,  with  shell  flowers. 

Octagon  table  slabs  in  rosewood  cases,  with  groups  and 
wreaths  of  shell  flowers. 


32  Sarcitet,  John,  llc/oria  Road — Inventor. 

Model  of  a  machine  for  welding  chain  cable  and  other 

links,  the  first  invented;  saving  labour,  and  of  im¬ 
portance  for  ship  cables. 

33  Arnold,  Adolphes,  11  Commercial  Arcade, 

Guernsey — Manufacturer. 

Specimens  illustrating  the  manufacture  of  iodine  and 
iodide  of  potassium. 

Specimens  of  the  fuei  and  alga'  which  grow  abundantly 
on  the  north  and  west  coasts  of  the  island  of  Guernsey. 

Fused  mass,  consisting  of  the  ashes  of  these  marine 
plants,  and  containing  salts  of  soda,  potash,  lime,  and 
magnesia.  The  quantity  of  iodine  in  tins  material  hear¬ 
ing  a  direct  ratio  to  the  quantity  of  potash  contained 
therein,  it  is  presumed  to  exist  as  iodide  of  potassium. 

Iodine  in  the  rough  state,  as  produced  in  the  first 
receiver  connected  with  the  distillatory  apparatus,  mu 
containing  bromine  and  chlorine  in  small  proportions. 

Commercial  iodine,  prepared  by  steam  distillation,  ],un‘t 
dry,  of  brilliant  metallic  appearance,  andfree  from  bromine. 
Used  in  medicine  and  the  arts  for  dyeing. 

Crystals  of  iodide  of  potassium,  prepared  from  the  pre¬ 
ceding.  .  . 

Residuary  product,  consisting  of  the  ashes  of  the  fuel 
and  algrc,  after  the  iodine  lias  been  extracted,  and  con¬ 
taining  the  salts  of  potash,  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia, 
as  chlorides  and  sulphates.  Used  as  a  manure  by  t  io 
fanners. 

[The  collection  of  the  fuei  and  algre  which  abound  in  6'° 
northern,  western,  and  south-western  shores  of  Guernsey, 
is  considered  of  great  importance  by  the  island  agricu 
t  wrist.  The  “  vraic  ”  is  gathered  at  spring  titles,  an 
the  event  is  one  of  peculiar  interest,  in  consequence  of  t  te 
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crowds  of  people  employed  in  cutting,  carting,  and  remov¬ 
ing  the  marine  plants.  Vraic  is  distinguished  into  the  cut 
and  the  floating  sorts  ;  the  former  is  most  highly  valued, 
and  the  gathering  of  them  is  protected  by  law.  Between 
25,000  and  30,000  cart-loads  are  collected  on  the  shores 
yearly.  The  precipitous  southern  coast  docs  not  present 
a  favourable  site  for  the  growth  or  collection  of  these 
plants.  In  summer-time  the  fields  are  often  covered 
with  beds  of  sea-weed  spread  out  to  dry  :  it  is  afterwards 
used  as  a  fuel  in  winter,  aud  the  ashes,  carefully  collected 
are  sold  for  manure,  and  are  considered  so  essential  to 
the  soil,  that  it  is  a  proverbial  expression,  “  if  there 
be  no  vraic,  there  will  be  no  com.”  The  fused  mass  of 
ashes  contains  various  salts,  and  appears  particularly  rich 
in  iodine. — R.  E.] 


34  Gould,  Thomas — Manufacturer. 

Salts,  similar  to  those  commonly  called  “Epsom,” 
produced  from  salt  or  chloride  of  sodium. 

[Epsom  salts  consist  chemically  of  a  sulphate  of  mag¬ 
nesia.  The  preparation  exhibited  appears  to  be  sulphate 
of  soda  in  a  crystalline  form,  since  it  is  obtained  bv  the 
decomposition  of  choride  of  sodium. — R.  E.] 


35  Dobree,  D.,  Forest  Rectory ,  Guernsey. — Proprietor. 

Original  Guernsey  frock,  of  Guernsey  home  knitting,  in 
constant  use  among  labourers  and  fishermen  ;  worn  over 
the  shirt. 

Frock  of  Guernsey  wool  and  Guernsey  home  knitting, 
used  instead  of  flannel. 

Drawers,  men’s  and  women’s  stockings,  nightcaps, 
gloves,  fishermen  and  labourers’  cravats,  and  slippers  of 
Guernsey  home  knitting. 


3G  Lk  Heir,  N.,  St.  Peter's  Port,  Guernsey — Proprietor. 

Guernsey  farm  saddle :  local  name  of  material  “  ban,” 
in  constant  use  on  every  farm  for  riding,  and  for  carrying 
bags  and  panniers.  Mat  and  footstool  of  “  hau,”  in 
common  rise.  Bullock's  and  horse's  collar  of  “hau.” 
Coil  of  “  ban”  rope,  used  by  fishermen :  this  does  not 
harden  in  the  salt  water.  Shackles  of  “ban,”  used  for 
cattle;  these  do  not  cut  the  feet.  “Han,” — a  hank  of 
t  he  raw  material,  common  in  Guernsey ;  it  grows  in  the 
meadows. 

[“Han,”  or,  in  botanical  language,  Cyperus  lonyits,  is 
employed  by  the  peasantry  of  Guernsey  for  a  variety  of 
purposes,  for  which  hemp  is  elsewhere  used.  The  fibre 
has  a  certain  degree  of  tenacity,  and  is  twisted  and  formed 
into  ropes,  mats,  &c.  Cattle  are  constantly  tethered  by 
a  rope  of  tins  material. — R.  E.] 


39  Goodridge,  J,  jun.  (of  the  “  Channel  Islands 

Express  ”  steamer) — Inventor. 

Model  of  a  life-boat. 

40  4  ALi’i,  Mi*s.,  King  Street,  St.  Heller,  Jersey — 

Producer. 

Specimens  of  conchology  of  Jersey,  collected,  classified 
prepared,  and  arranged  by  the  exhibitor  during  a  twenty- 
two  years’  residence  in  Jersey. 

[One  of  the  most  interesting  members  of  this  concho- 
logical  series  is  the  J  inner,  or  Oreille  de  mer,  a  shell-fish 
which  is  collected  abundantly  at  certain  seasons.  It  is 
used  in  a  variety  ol  ways  for  food,  and  the  shell  is  pre- 
serred,  and  exported  to  England ;  it  is  valued  for  its 
pearly  iridescence,  and  is  largely  used  at  Birmingham  by 
the  makers  of  inlaid  papier  macho.  R.  E.] 

Leather  frame.  Large  knitted  quilt. 

41  Bertrams,  Mrs.,  St.  Heller,  Jersey — Manufacturer. 
Pair  of  socks,  knit  without  glasses  by  the  exhibitor, 

aged  ninety-three. 

42  Marqcard,  1\,  Blacksmith,  North  Pier— 

Inventor  and  Producer. 

Model  of  a  patent  truss  for  the  yards  of  ships,  of  M  uni/, 
metal. 

43  Pope,  Mrs.,  Halket  Place,  St.  Heller,  Jersey — 

Manufacturer. 

Various  descriptions  of  confectionery  in  sugar,  manu¬ 
factured  by  exhibitor. 

44  Ellis,  Miss — Proprietor. 

Specimens  of  fine  workmanship  in  leather,  shown  in  a 
pier-glass  frame  and  stand,  with  brackets. 

45  Drake,  Francis — Inventor. 

Model  of  collapsing  life-boat. 

4G  Rand  ell,  Miss,  Guernsey — Producer. 

Two  mats  worked  in  wool. 

47  Letaurel,  J.  II. — Producer. 

Acts  of  the  Martyrs,  in  French. 

48  Manuel,  II.  L.,  Jersey — Producer. 

Two  pairs  of  Newfoundland  fishing  boots. 

49  Stafford,  Mrs.  B.  A.,  Guernsey — Producer. 

Stand  of  wax  fruit. 


37  Dorey,  D.,  St.  Mary  de  Castro,  Guernsey — 
Proprietor. 

Guernsey  osier  crab-pot ;  to  be  sunk  in  deep  water, 
baited  inside,  to  catch  lobsters,  conger,  &c.  Osier  fish- 
basket.  Large  osier  bait-pot,  intended  for  a  few  days’ 
consumption,  left  at  sea  to  keep  the  bait  alive.  Small 
bait-pot,  for  one  day’s  use,  towed  after  the  boat. 

[The  fishery  around  both  Guernsey  and  Jersey  is  ex¬ 
cellent,  and  t lie  markets  are  well  supplied.  The  conger 
eel  is  caught  of  a  very  large  size,  and  is  much  employed 
in  the  domestic  cookery  of  the  islands.  At  Jersey  an 
important  oyster-fishery  exists,  from  which  large  quan¬ 
tities  of  oysters  are  sent  to  Southampton  and  to  other 
places. — R.  E.] 


38  Guernsey  home-knitting  work  by  cottagers. 


MEDITERRANEAN. 


MALTA. 

North  Areas,  I.  J.  32. 

(Commissioner,  C.  J.  Ginoell,  Esq.,  of  Valetta,  and 
60  Cornhill,  London.) 


From  Malta  has  been  forwarded,  by  about  thirty-four 
exhibitors,  a  collection  of  interesting  objects  represen¬ 
tative  of  its  local  manufactures.  T  he  only  specimens 
,f  raw  material  sent  are  some  pieces  ol  Maltese  stone 
hied  for  pavement,  and  in  their  natural  state,  and 
?ome  sweimens  of  cotton  and  silk  ol  native  production. 
In  addition  to  these  are  a  few  samples  ol  seeds  am 
wheat.  The  nankeen  cotton  cloth  ol  Malta  has  been 
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sent  by  several  exhibitors.  Some  elaborate  specimens 
of  embroidery  are  also  among  these  articles.  A  very 
attractive  collection  is  that  of  the  jewellery  and  other 
articles  in  gold  and  silver  filigree.  The  chaste  and 
delicate  appearance  of  these  objects  is  extremely 
pleasing.  A  prominent  part  in  the  collection  is  formed 
by  the  stone  vases,  some  of  which  exhibit  skilful  exe¬ 
cution  and  tasteful  design.  The  figures  in  wax  will 
likewise  attract  notice.  These  articles  are  placed  next 
to  those  of  India,  on  the  North  side  of  the  Western 
Nave. 


1  Tonka,  Joseph,  Slrada  Forni ,  Valletta — 
Manufacturer. 

Double-bass  fiddle,  made  of  bird’s-eye  maple. 


2  Bon  AVIA,  Cnobato,  Casa  l  Naxaro — Producer. 

Specimens  of  cotton  sail-cloths  of  four,  five,  six,  and 
seven  threads  of  different  lengths. 

Specimens  of  chequered  cotton  cloth  for  carpeting. 


3  Sciiembri,  Or.,  Valletta — Manufacturer. 

Cotton  tissues  : — 

Pieces  of  natural  Malta  nankeen,  white,  narrow,  and 
wide  squares.  Piece  of  light  colour,  and  damasked 
square. 


4  Pclis,  G.  Montebello. 

Cotton  fabrics:  —  Piece  of  natural  nankeen,  plain. 
Piece  of  nankeen,  striped  with  Malta  raw  silk.  Piece  of 
superfine  plain  nankeen. 

Sample  of  common  Maltese  cotton.  Common  Maltese 
nankeen  cotton.  Indian  nankeen  cotton.  Sea-island 
cotton.  Mastodon  American  cotton. 

Sample  of  cummin  seed.  Aniseed.  Sesame  seed. 

Sample  of  Maltese  hard  wheat  (called  Tumniu).  Soft 
wheat. 

Samples  of  cotton  thread,  from  four  kinds  of  cotton. 
Cotton  thread,  from  common  Maltese  cotton.  Maltese 
cotton. 

Sample  of  Maltese  silk  and  cocoons. 

[After  prolonged  and  patient  labour  the  soil  of  Malta 
has  been  made  to  yield  its  fruits  to  the  husbandman,  and 
abundant  crops  are  obtained.  Among  these  cotton  forms 
the  most  important.  About  four  million  pounds  of  this 
fibro  arc  exported  yearly. — It.  E.] 


5  Villa,  Fkatelli,  Slrada  Mercanti,  Valletta 
—  Manufacturer. 

Cotton  fabrics : — 

4\  bite  and  red  cotton  blankets  ;  figured  counterpanes. 
An  assortment  of  straw  bats. 


6  Fenecii,  Vincenzo,  Floriana — Producer. 

Specimen  of  Maltese  bookbinding,  two  volumes. 
Collection  oi  ancient  and  modem  costumes  of  Malta. 


7  Gravagxa,  Maria,  Valletta — Producer. 
Several  pieces  of  broad  lace. 


8  Naudi,  Signora  Rosina,  Valletta — Producer. 
Velvet  bags  embroidered ;  plain  embroidered  muslin 
dress ;  plain  embroidered  baby’s  dress. 

Toilet  cover  (lace,  Greek  style)  ;  embroidered  band- 
kerchicf;  various  specimens  of  lace. 

Various  pairs  of  mittens. 


9  Enriquez,  Signora  Maria,  Valletta — Producer. 
Variety  of  black  silk  mittens. 

Habit  shirts,  plain  embroidered. 


[Colonies  and 

10  Sciiembri,  Antonia,  Valletta— Producer. 
Specimens  of  lace  with  gold  thread. 

Collars.  Two  lace  collars. 


11  Gozo,  Salvo  del — Producer. 

Specimens  of  black  silk  lace. 


12  Casiia,  Costanza,  Valletta^— Producer. 
Tiece  of  lace  of  Greek  pattern. 


13  Polito,  Canonico,  I  Itloriosa — Producer. 
Specimen  of  lace  (Greek  pattern). 


14  Ca miller i,  E.,  Valletta — Producer. 

Specimen  of  broad  lace,  with  pieces  for  sleeves  for 
clerical  dress.  Various  specimens  of  lace. 


15  Vella,  Paolo,  &  Co.,  Valletta— Producer. 
Specimen  of  lace. 


10  Camii.leri,  Fortunata,  Valletta— Producer. 
Specimen  of  lace. 


17  Grech,  Giuseitina,  Valletta — Producer. 
Baby’s  plain  embroidered  muslin  dress. 


18  Lagrestiz,  Signora  Elena  Nuzzo,  Valletta — 

Producer. 

Sample  of  embroidery  w  ith  silks  :  top  of  a  pincushion. 


19  Fenecii,  Antonia — Producer. 

Paper  envelopes,  embroidered  with  silks  and  gold. 


20  Azzopardi,  Joseph  Moore — Producer. 
Pair  of  mittens,  with  beads. 


2 1  Di mkch,  M rs. — Producer. 

Various  specimens  of  long  and  short  mittens.  long 
mittens  with  beads. 

Sample  of  lacc.  A  breadth  of  black  tulle,  embroidered. 
Black  lace.  Flounce  and  breadth  of  broad  lace.  Kumc- 
rous  specimens  of  lace.  Collar  and  two  cull's. 

M  altese  nankeen  dress,  embroidered  with  wool.  Maltese 
nankeen  girl’s  dress,  embroidered  with  silk.  Two  pieces 
of  Maltese  nankeen. 


22  The  Consickvatorio  of  San  Giuseppe — Producer. 
Knitted  collars  ;  knitted  fronts  of  habit  skirts. 
Specimens  of  knitted  broad  and  narrow  lace ;  knitted 
caps  ;  knitted  thread  stockings. 


23  Pohtelli,  Antonio,  Slrada  Strella ,  Valletta— 

Producer. 

Silver  filigree  reticule. 


24  Critein,  E.,  Slrada  Forni,  Valletta — 
Manufacturer. 

Specimens  of  gold  filigree  work  : — Bracelets;  rose-chum 
bracelets.  Knot  brooches.  Double  pin  for  hair.  Kese- 
chains.  Flat  and  rose  rings,  &c.  . . 

Articles  in  silver  filigree  : — Basin.  Oval  plates,  mt 1 
flowers.  Round  plates.  Card  cases.  Candlesticks,  lea- 
spoons.  Cups.  Wreath  for  the  head.  Bead  bracelets. 
Large  double  pin.  Small  double  pins.  An  arrow  lbr  the 
hair.  Bouquet-holder  brooches.  Stars  to  suspend.  Ku°h 
tie,  and  shawl  brooches.  Rose-chain,  Ac. 
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mat.tksk  stonk  vask. 


Dependencies.] 
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Gold  articles  : — Gold  rose-chain  for  waistcoat.  Broad 
flat  rings. 

[The  peculiar  art  of  the  filigree-worker,  originating  in 
Italy,  is  carried  on  with  success  at  Valletta,  one  of  the 
principal  towns  in  Malta.  The  delicacy  of  this  descript  ion 
of  work  and  the  beauty  of  the  articles  produced  have  long 
rendered  it  valuable  among  the  admirers  of  jewellery.] 

25  Falson,  S.,  Strada  Reale,  Vallella — 

Manufacturer. 

Articles  in  gold: — Maltese  rose-chain.  Bracelets:  with 
scales;  cameo;  coral;  oriental  cameo,  &c.  Brooches: 
with  bunch  of  flowers  ;  in  the  form  of  a  knot ;  and  with 
a  rose  and  flowers.  Chain  :  imitation  of  Venice  work. 
Large-sized  pins.  Bracelet,  lace  pattern.  Pam  of  hair¬ 
pins.  Various  pins  :  with  coral ;  mosaic  work  ;  cameo, 
&c.  Shirt-studs.  Chain  rings.  Rose-chain  rings.  Small 
rose-chain  necklace,  &c. 

Ornaments  in  silver : — Filigree  flower-stands.  Flower 
ornaments  for  the  hair.  Hair-pins.  Plates,  and  small 
cups.  Bead  bracelets  ;  rose  bracelets  ;  and  bracelets  of 
Gothic  pattern  ;  rose-chain  bracelets.  Breast-pins,  and 
chatelaines.  Arrows  for  the  hair.  Large  and  small 
flowers.  Shawl-pins  and  pincushions.  Pins  for  neck¬ 
laces,  &c.  Money-bag,  and  card  cases.  Bead  buttons, 
various  sizes.  Butterfly  of  gold  and  silver.  Pins  in  the 
form  of  a  cornucopia.  Small  pins. 


20  Dakmamx,  Joseph,  &  Sons,  S/rada  Levan/e , 
Valletta — Manufacturer. 

Inlaid  marble  table-top,  with  the  Royal  arms,  4  feet 
long,  3  feet  broad. 

Inlaid  marble  table-top,  with  fancy  scroll,  &c.,  in  the 
centre,  3  feet  square. 

Inlaid  marble  table-top,  with  Etruscan  vase  in  the  cen¬ 
tre,  3  feet  G  inches  in  diameter. 

Inlaid  marble  table-top,  with  the  emblem  of  Carthage 
in  the  centre,  2  feet  2  inches  in  diameter. 

Pieces  of  Malta  stone,  oiled  and  prepared  for  pavement. 
Drip-stone  of  Malta  stone.  Specimens  of  Malta  and  Gozo 
stone,  and  stalactite. 

Vasft,  with.  lpwlostoL  ah  neb  Qxmi>  maivhJn.  MTa&.  uuh 
cloth  figures. 

[Malta  and  Gozo  consist  of  stratified  deposits,  chiefly 
or  entirely  of  the  middle  part  of  the  tertiary  period.  They 
include,  in  descending  order — 1.  A  coral  limestone,  con¬ 
taining  cretaceous  nodules,  some  of  which  arc  variegated 
with  yellow  and  white,  and  used  for  ornamental  work, 
under  the  name  of  Gozo  marble.  2.  A  sandstone  and 
blue  clay,  from  100  to  150  feet  thick,  containing  iron, 
gypsum,  and  sulphur.  3.  Five  beds  of  freestone,  about 
100  feet  thick  in  all,  and  chiefly  calcareous,  though  with 
much  sandy  admixture :  those  are  much  used  for  building 
purposes,  not  only  in  Malta  and  Gozo,  but  in  all  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean,  the  lowest  bed  being  the  most  available, 
on  account  of  the  facility  with  which  it  is  worked.  4.  A 
yellowish-white  semi-crystalline  limestone,  of  very  con¬ 
siderable  but  unascertained  thickness,  exposed  to  the 
extent  of  400  feet  on  the  coast  of  Gozo,  and  much  used 
for  building  purposes  where  hardness  is  required.  Some 
of  the  valleys  of  Malta  and  Gozo  are  picturesque  and 
fertile  where  the  blue  clay  (2)  allows  the  water  to  be  re¬ 
tained,  and  thus  originates  springs. — D.  T.  A.] 


27  Decesare,  P.  Paolo,  S/rada  San  Giovanni , 

7  'a  lie/ la — Carver. 

Large  vases,  5  feet  2  inches  in  height,  and  2  feet  10 
inches  in  breadth.  One  of  these  vases  is  represented  in 
the  adjoining  column.  (Fig.  1.) 

Small  jugs,  1  foot  G  inches  in  height,  and  1  foot  2  inches 


Fig.  1. 


Decesare's  Stone  Vase. 

in  breadth.  One  of  these  jugs  is  shown  in  the  engraving, 
Fig.  2,  p.  946. 

Very  large  jugs,  with  pedestals,  7  feet  in  height,  and 
1  foot  11  inches  in  diameter.  The  accompanying  Plate, 
5G,  represents  one  of  these  jugs.  Another  is  represented 
in  the  engraving  in  the  next  page.  (Fig.  3.) 


28  DniECiir,  Ferdinand,  S/rada  Tea/ro,  Vallel/a 
— Carver. 

Specimens  of  stone  carvings  : — 

Candelabrum,  G  feet  in  height,  and  2  feet  8  inches  in 
breadth. 

Large  vase,  4  feet  in  height,  and  3  icet  i)  inches  m 
breadth. 


29  Soler,  James  (Foreman  to  Mr.  G.  Mcik), 
Strada  Reale,  Valletta — Carver. 

Specimens  of  stone  carvings  : — 

Vase  with  handles  :  size  1  foot  S  inches  high,  and  2  feet 

10  inches  broad.  . 

Jug  with  vine-leaves  ornament:  size  2  feet  3  inches  in 
height,  1  foot  2  inches  wide.  Oval  vase,  1  foot  4  inches  m 
width.  Small  basket. 
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Colonies  and 


Fig.  2. 


Lig.  3. 


Decesare’s  Jug  of  Maltese  Stone. 


30  Testa,  Salvatouk,  Strada  San  Giovanni, 

/  alletta — Carver. 

\  ase,  ornamented  with  satyrs  and  flowers  :  size  4-  feet  8 
inches  in  height,  and  2  feet  9  inches  in  breadth.  This 
vase  is  represented  in  the  illustration  in  p.  947  (Fig  1 ) 
;  afe,  ornamented  with  eagles  :  size  1  foot  9  incites  high 
and  1  foot  3  inches  broad.  This  vase  is  shown  in  the 
engraving  iu  p.  947.  (Fig.  2.) 


ol  Buttigieg,  MicSele,  Birchircara — Producer. 

Specimens  of  manufactures  in  straw  : _ 

Straw  mats,  hats,  and  caps.  Samples  of  straw  plait! 

Waterproof  hats  :  two  pliable  oil-skin  hats  ;  two  str. 
oil-skm  hats. 


32 


Geuada,  Antonio,  &  Dattghtebs,  Strada  Merc 
l  alletta — Producer. 

Biisket  of  artificial  flowers,  with  shells. 

33  Testa,  Foktunato,  Strada  Santa  Lucia 
l  alletta — Carver. 

Vase  of  antique  form,  ornamented  with  satyrs,  a  wi 

IJ ‘  !i“  5  fet  1  in  he 

and  lcct  4  inches  m  breadth. 

)  ase  of  an|'<lue  form,  ornamented  with  vine-leaves- 
4  p  1 111  heiS]lt>  and  1  toot  9  inches  in  breadth 
Common  vase,  1  foot  6  inches  hi  height  and  1 
4  inches  in  breadth.  °  ’  1 


34  The  Canonico  Polito,  77«0noSa-Manufactu 
ligures  ni  wax,  representing — 
l  ie  grand  master  Valletta 
the  grand  master  Lonzadari. 
kniSht  ol  tluJ  order  of  Malta 


1  'C‘CL*>ar<-*‘ts  Stone  Va»c 


Dependencies. 
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Fig.  1. 


TOPICS 


FU.  2. 


gibralta  r. 

1  CuAEBVY,  PlEEKE,  Gibraltar  before  the  Exchange— 
Producer. 

Razor  strops,  with  handles  of  rock  stones. 


IONIAN  ISLANDS. 

North  Area,  T.  J.  30. 

Owing  to  some  misapprehension,  the  Ionians  were 
without  knowledge  of  the  objects  and  purports  of  the 
Exhibition  of  1851,  until  very  recently.  Unwilling, 
however,  that  the  name  of  the  Ionian  Islands  should 
alone  be  wanting  in  the  list  of  nations  on  this  great 
occasion,  the  Executive  Committee  appealed  to  an 
Ionian  gentleman,  who  has  been  induced  to  collect 
together,  by  the  kind  contribution  of  certain  noble  and 
eminent  individuals,  who  have  served  Her  Majesty  in 
those  islands,  such  articles  in  their  possession  as  might 
serve  as  specimens,  to  a  very  trifling  extent,  of  the 
products,  skill,  and  industry  of  the  Ionians.  These 
products  are  principally  articles  belonging  to  the 
classes  of  textile  and  ornamental  manufactures.  The 
specimens  of  embroidery  exhibited  are  extremely  rich 
and  beautiful,  and  form  a  characteristic  contribution 
to  this  collection.  The  tiligree  work  is  also  exceed¬ 
ingly  delicate,  and  illustrates  a  department  of  skill  in 
the  working  of  precious  metals  which  has  no  repre¬ 
sentative  in  our  own  country.  The  brooches  and 
medallions  exhibit  some  of  the  favourite  devices  of  the 
Ionian  artists. — R.  E.] 


1  'Woodford,  Lady,  21  Somerset  Street,  Portman 
Square,  London — Producer. 

A  Greek  dress,  mado  in  Corfu. 

A  pair  of  silver  bracelets,  made  in  Corfu;  the  one  with 
the  motto  “ 2'<HlTn  AAOAON  -haiaN.”  “My  pressure 
is  that  of  friendship  without  guile;”  the  other,  “'O 
ATAnHN.”  “  He  who  feels  affection”  (offers  it  to 

you). 

A  silver  brooch  of  elegant  pierced  work,  formed  by  a 
garland  of  grapes  and  vine-leaves,  surrounding  the 
emblem  of  the  Seven  Islands. 

A  brooch  in  silver  filigree-work,  with  the  head  of  Cor- 
eyra  on  the  one  side,  for  Corfu;  the  winged  horse  of  Bel- 
lcrophon  on  the  reverse,  for  Zantc. 

A  Greek  cap,  made  at  Lefclumo,  a  village  of  Corfu. 

Memorial  clasp  in  gold,  made  at  Corfu,  and  ol  remark¬ 
able  workmanship;  the  gold  filigree  being  placed  on  a 
plate  of  polished  gold,  which  reflects  it  as  from  a  mirror. 


2  M  aykouxxi,  Madame — Producer. 

A  gold  bracelet,  made  at  Corfu,  of  filigree-work,  sur¬ 
rounding  the  emblem  of  the  islands. 

Two  silk  handkerchiefs,  of  fine  fabric,  of  Zantc  manu¬ 
facture.  .  _  „  ...  ,  , 

An  apron  of  muslin,  made  m  Corfu,  with  a  border 

worked  on  linen  with  the  needle;  somewhat  similar  to 
Dresden- work,  but  of  larger  stitch,  on  a  very  elegant  and 
classical  pattern,  of  grapes,  vine-leaves,  and  butterflies. 

An  apron  of  crochet- work,  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  the  pattern  and  execution,  and  showing  that  what  has 
but  recently  appeared  in  England  as  an  accomplishment, 
lias  been  for  ages  the  common  needlework  ot  the  lomaii 
peasant  ^ls.  gThe  border  is  of  deep  Dresden-work  of 
magnificent  effect,  with  emblematical  designs  ot  lions, 
Cupids,  flowers,  &e. 

[These  aprons  arc  the  ordinary  work  and  every-day 
wear  of  the  peasant-girls  of  Corfu.  The  dress  ot  the 
Greek  peasant-women,  in  general,  being  of  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  richness,  so  that  a  peasant-bride’s  dress  ib  often 
her  dowry,  being  not  unfrequently  worth  400  or  oOO 

dollars.] 
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3  Mayroianni,  — ,  Producer. 

Samples  of  Cephalonian  currants. 

The  island  of  Cephalonia,  though  not  so  rich  in  cur¬ 
rants  as  Zante,  nevertheless  supplies  a  great  part  of  the 
quantity  consumed  in  Great  Britain. 

Olive-oil,  the  growth  of  Corfu. 

4  Fitzroy,  Lord  Charles,  3  Grosvenor  Square, 

London — Producer. 

Three  Zante  silk  scarfs. 

A  Zante  handkerchief. 


5  Seaton,  Lord,  for  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Ionian 
Islands — Producer. 

Specimen  of  Cephalonian  stone. 

Silver  seal,  on  which  is  engraved  a  ship  without  a 
rudder,  the  arms  of  Corfu. 

Silver  bracelets  of  various  forms,  some  of  them  com¬ 
bining  the  seven  medallions  of  the  seven  islands ;  a 
favourite  device  of  Ionian  jewellery.  Others,  uniting  in 
fanciful  form,  devices  of  frosted  and  polished  silver. 

Silver  brooches. 

Specimens  of  olive-wood  :  one  of  them  an  olive-wood 
cup,  cut  out  by  a  Greek  peasant  with  a  penknife. 

Specimens  of  samplers,  worked  by  Greek  girls,  each  con¬ 
taining  a  Scriptural  sentence,  contained  within  a  border  of 
flowers  of  exquisite  colour  and  arrangement. 

A  book-weight,  made  of  a  peculiar  stone  found  in 
Cephalonia. 

Zante  scarfs,  made  of  silk  grown  and  dyed  in  the 
island  ;  the  patterns  of  the  old  Venetian  taste. 

Large  and  small  pieces  of  raw  silk  of  a  very  superior 
quality,  as  collected  and  spun  by  young  ladies  in  the 
islands. 

Velvet  bag,  richly  embroidered  in  gold,  from  Santa 
Maura  [the  ancient  Leueadia]. 

Cambric  handkerchief,  of  Cephalonian  manufacture, 
embroidered  with  gold,  from  Santa  Maura. 

Bags  and  pocket-books  embroidered  in  gold. 

Gold  bracelet,  made  after  the  pattern  of  an  antique  one 
found  in  a  tomb. 

Silver-gilt  bracelet,  of  the  same  fashion. 

Large  brooch  of  silver,  of  fine  workmanship  and  design, 
combining  in  the  centre  the  lion  and  crown  of  England, 
as  a  large  medallion,  with  seven  medallions  of  the  seven 
islands  depending  from  it.  The  centre  medallion  repre¬ 
sents  the  arms  and  emblem  of  the  island  of  Corfu — “  The 
flower  of  the  Sea” — a  female  figure,  supposed  to  bo  Corcyra, 
the  daughter  of  Asopus,  who  was  carried  oil' by  Neptune  to 
the  islands,  seated  upon  a  rock,  holding  in  the  hand  of  her 
extended  right-arm  an  olive-branch.  On  the  one  side  of 
her  is  a  cornucopia,  denoting  the  fertility  of  the  island; 
and  the  other,  an  ancient  galley,  emblematic  of  the  com¬ 
mercial  spirit  and  wealth  of  its  inhabitants.  This  ship, 
which  is  rudderless,  sometimes  stands  alone  as  the  arms 
of.  the  island,  and  has  been  also  supposed  to  take  its 
origin  in  the  ship  of  Ulysses,  which  was  fabled  to  have 
been  transformed  into  a  rock,  somewhat  of  the  figure  of  an 
ancient  vessel,  which  now  stands  at  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour.  The  letters  Kio  are  the  abbreviation  of  K i^xuoct, 
the  ancient  Corcyra. 

The  medallion,  on  the  right,  is  marked  by  a  tripod  for 
Zante,  and  the  letters  Za*,  the  abbreviation  of  Zcucwfo;. 


The  next  to  tins,  on  the  right,  is  the  medallion  of  Santa 
Maura.  The  harp  upon  it  symbolizes  its  fame  as  tin 
death-place  of  Sappho  ;  the  letters  Xiv  being  the  abbre¬ 
viation  of  its  ancient  name  Xft/*aS/a,  Leueadia.  Another 
emblem  of  this  island  is  Bcllerophon,  on  a  winged  horse 
attacking  the  Cliimrora,  which  it  derives  from  its  Corin¬ 
thian  colonisation. 

The  last  on  t  his  side  is  Ithaca,  marked  with  the  head  of 
its  king  Ulysses  ;  the  letters  fra  being  the  abbreviation  of 
fra*»i,  Ithaca. 

On  the  right  of  the  Corfu  medallion  is  that  of  Cepha¬ 
lonia,  the  next  island  in  magnitude,  represented  by 
Cephalus,  the  son  of  Mercury  and  Creusa,  who,  when  con¬ 
demned  by  the  court  of  Areopagus  to  perpetual  exile  for 
having  unwittingly  killed  his  wife  Proeris,  came  to  dwell 
upon  this  island.  lie  is  represented  ns  reposing  after  the 
chase,  a  dart  in  his  hand,  and  his  dog  at  his  feet.  The 
letters  K up  are  the  abbreviation  of  Ki^aA/Uua,  Cephalonia, 
the  ancient  designation  of  the  island. 

Cerigo  comes  next.  The  let  ters  Kfr  denote  K the 
ancient  Cythera,  represented  on  the.  medallion  by  Venus, 
to  whom  the  island  was  sacred,  and  who  was  fabled  here 
to  have  had  her  birthplace  and  her  domicile.  The 
goddess  is  standing  on  her  shell,  drying  her  hair  with 
the  one  hand,  and  holding  in  the  other  the  famous 
apple. 

Paxo,  tho  smallest  of  the  islands,  comes  last.  Its 
sacredness  to  Neptune  is  denoted  by  his  trident.  The 
letters  Ha  are  the  abbreviation  of  n« Paxo.  This 
island  is  also  represented  by  the  helm,  or  rudder,  of  a 
ship  within  an  olive  garland. 

Silver  egg-cup,  in  silver  filigree  work. 

Silver  brooch,  comprising  seven  medallions,  with  the 
arms  of  the  seven  islands  engraved  thereon. 

Silver  thimble,  encircled  with  seven  small  medallions, 
with  the  arms  of  the  islands. 

Bags  for  ladies,  of  velvet,  embroidered  in  gold,  with 
raised  work  in  coloured  silk. 

Round  case,  or  lady’s  housewife,  of  velvet,  embroidered. 

Card-cases,  or  pocket-books,  for  lathes,  of  velvet,  em¬ 
broidered. 

Shirt,  of  Ionian  manufacture  of  raw-silk,  such  as  is 
worn  by  the  peasantry  in  summer. 

Shirt,  of  Ionian  manufacture  of  raw  silk,  such  as  a  few 
years  since  was  worn  by  the  gentry  of  the  islands  in 
summer. 

Gold  ring,  made  at  Corfu,  with  the  initials  of  the  party 
wearing  it,  and  the  emblems  of  t  he  seven  islands,  usual  as 
a  present  from  friend  to  friend. 

Gold  ring,  made  at  Corfu,  such  as  is  usually  inter¬ 
changed  between  brothers,  there  being  as  many  hoops  as 
there  are  brothers  in  the  family ;  and  the  ring,  by  a  pe¬ 
culiar  shifting  of  the  catch,  forming  either  one  whole 
ring,  or  a  chain  of  so  many  liuks. 


6  Ward,  Sir  Henry — Producer. 

A  silver  inkstand,  by  Anastasio  Florias,  of  Corfu,  silver¬ 
smith. 

A  wooden  lamp  of  olive-tree  wood,  common  in  the 
island  of  Corfu,  and  used  in  the  Greek  churches. 

A  knife,  by  Antonio  Arlionoli,  peasant,  from  Primlla, 
in  the  district  of  Giri,  Corfu. 


SOUTH  AFRICA. — WESTERN  AFRICA. 
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III. 

BRITISH  POSSESSION 
AFRICA. 


The  distinguishing  feature  of  all  the  contributions  to  the  Exhibition  sent  from  the  dependencies  of  Great 
Britain  is  the  predominance  ol  raw  material  and  produce  over  manufactures  and  fine  arts  There  is  much 
that  is  suggestive  m  this  (act.  The  early  development  of  the  prosperity  of  a  new  country  or  colony  is  always 
necessarily  more  directly  dependent  on  its  natural  products,  and  their  application,  than  on  the  indnst, -5*1  n-R 
There  is  much  to  interest  both  the  naturalist  and  the  merchant  in  the  objects  exhibited. _ R. 
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South  Areas,  L.  M.  30. 

Agent ,  Mr.  II.  Watson,  St.  Peter's  Chambers,  Conihill. 

The  collection  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  added  to 
that  forwarded  by  the  Agricultural  Society,  consisting 
of  a  variety  of  articles  from  South  Africa,  is  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  about  sixty  exhibitors.  With  the  excep¬ 
tion  of  a  few  specimens  of  furniture,  and  native 
manufacture  in  wood,  &c.,  this  collection  is  valuable 
chiefly  as  illustratory  of  the  raw  materials  furnished 
by  the  districts  which  it  represents.  The  minerals 
sent  from  the  Maitland  mines,  inclusive  of  lead  and 
iron  ores,  and  also  of  graphite  and  coral,  are  the  chief 
representatives  of  the  first  class  of  the  Exhibition, 
with  the  exception  of  a  slab  of  coloured  marble  from 
Natal,  mounted  as  a  table  on  a  stand  of  oak.  Speci¬ 
mens  of  crude  and  of  partially-purified  cream  of  tartar, 
under  the  name  Argol,  are  sent,  in  Class  2,  together 
with  some  medicinal  plants  and  drugs.  Several  kinds 
of  bark  for  the  use  of  the  tanner,  walnut-oil,  and  oil 
from  the  sheep’s  tail  and  sea-elephant ;  some  impure 
carbonate  of  soda,  prepared  from  incinerated  plants, 
called  gunna  ashes  ;  specimens  of  orchilla  weed,  guano, 
and  honey  are  also  interesting.  Among  the  vegetable 
products  the  berry  wax,  obtained  probably  from  a 
species  of  Myrica ,  deserves  notice.  The  articles  of 
food  represented  consist  of  maize,  wheat,  flour  pro¬ 
duced  in  the  Cape  Colony,  preserved  fruits  and  pro¬ 
visions,  and  dried  fruits.  The  skins  of  the  wild 
animals,  exhibited  in  their  unmanufactured  state,  and 
also  in  the  form  of  the  harasses  worn  by  the  Kafirs, 
the  ivory  and  elephants’  teeth,  and  a  large  pair  ol 
ox-horns,  measuring  from  tip  to  tip  upwards  of  8  feet, 
sent  from  Port  Natal,  will  be  considered  interesting. 
Specimens  of  the  feathers  of  the  ostrich  are  also  sent 
in  illustration  of  this  important  article  of  colonial 
export.  A  tippet  made  from  the  feathers  of  various 
Cape  birds  is  also  exhibited. — R.  E. 


hage.  Graphite,  from  Cape  Town.  Coral,  from  Caledon. 
Oyster  shells,  from  Uitenhage. 

2  De  Yiluees,  P.  I.,  Paarl,  Cape  Town. 

Argol,  white  and  red. 

[Argol  is  the  name  given  commercially  to  the  crude 
tartar  (bitartrate  of  potash)  which  exists  in  the  juice  of 
the  grape,  and  is  deposited  from  wine  in  the  fermenting 
casks,  as  alcohol  becomes  formed.  The  two  colours  are 
from  the  white  and  red  wines  respectively.  The  purified 
tartar  obtained  from  this  substance  is  used,  either  directly 
or  indirectly,  in  dyeing,  calico-printing,  medicine,  &c. — 
E.  F.]  _ 

3  Thalwitzer,  M.,  Cape  Town. 

Medicinal  plants  and  drugs  ;  “klipsweet.” 

Bark  for  tanning,  tamboukie  wood,  &c. 

4  Jeepe,  II.,  Sicellendam. 

Medicinal  plants  and  drugs.  Specimens  of  soda.  Mus¬ 
tard  seeds.  Walnut,  oil. 

5  Baylet,  J.  B.,  Caledon. 

Samples  of  preserved  fruits ;  gold  of  pleasure. 

6  Volsteedt,  J.  P.,  Caledon. 

Samples  of  maize. 

7  Paaedeberg,  J.  S.  C.,  Malmesbury. 

Samples  of  honey. 

8  Trutor,  II.  A.  O.,  Cape  Town  and  Caledon. 
Samples  of  flour.  Eggs  of  the  ostrich. 

[The  ostrich  belongs  to  the  natural  family  of  Struthi- 
onulce.  Its  eggs  are  considered  great  dainties  by  the 
Hottentots,  and  are  cooked  by  being  plunged  into  the 
five  embers  of  a  wood  fire.  In  the  shallow  pits  of  sand 
where  the  eggs  are  deposited,  a  large  number  are  occa¬ 
sionally  found.  The  eggshells  are  extremely  dense  ana 
bard,  and  are  converted  into  various  articles  of  use  and 
ornament. — R.  E.] 


1  Maitland  Mines,  Port  Elizabeth. 

Lead  ore,  from  Port  Elizabeth.  Iron  ore,  from  L  iten 
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10  Botanic  Garden,  Cape  Town. 

Samples  of  cotton. 

1 1  Manuel,  C.,  Cape  Town. 

Samples  of  Natal  cotton. 

13  Clarence,  Richard,  Cape  Town. 

Sea-eleplmnt  oil ;  sheep’s-tail  oil. 

[Sea-elephant.  This  animal  is  the  largest  of  the  seal- 
tribe,  and  is  distinguished  by  a  tumid  pendulous  proboscis 
which,  in  the  male,  can  be  distended  and  erected,  whence 
the  name  applied  to  the  species  by  the  sealers.  The  sea- 
elephant  ( Phoca  proboscidea,  or  Cystophora  proboscidea ) 
is  a  native  of  islands  in  the  Southern  and  Antarctic  oceans. 
It  attains  a  length  of  thirty  feet. — R.  O.] 

14-  Kuniiardt  &  Co.,  Cape  Town. 

Sheep’s-tail  oil. 

[The  variety  of  the  domestic  sheep  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  is  characterised  by  a  tendency  to  an  enormous 
accumulation  of  fat  in  the  tail,  which  would  in  some  cases 
drag  upon  the  ground,  and  become  ulcerated,  were  it.  not 
for  the  precaution  of  fastening  to  it  a  board  on  wheels,  by 
which  it  is  dragged  along. — R.  O.] 

1 5  Thomson,  George,  Cape  Town. 

Sea-cow  teeth. 


1 G  Meeser,  F.,  Cape  Town. 

Ox  horns,  polished,  and  rough. 

17  Watermeyer,  C.,  Green  Point. 

Samples  of  hemp  (aloe). 

18  Blackburn,  J.,  Cape  Town. 

Karosses.  Specimens  of  wild  cats’  and  jackals’  paws. 

19  Beane  &  Johnson,  Cape  Town. 

Specimens  of  karosses. 

[Karosses  are  cloaks,  such  as  are  worn  by  the  Kafirs, 
made  of  t lie  skins  of  wild  animals.  The  numbers  of  rare 
and  beautiful  quadrupeds  inhabiting  South  Africa,  render 
these  skins  objects  of  much  i ntercst  to  the  naturalist,  as 
well  as  articles  of  intrinsic  value. — E.  F.] 

Ivory ;  elephants’  tusks.  Three  Malay  hats. 

20  IIanbury,  E.,  Cape  Town. 

Skins  of  wild  animals. 


21  Bridges,  C.,  Cape  Town. 

Skins  of  wild  animals.  Kafir  chair,  battle-axe,  hoe,  &e. 
Buffalo  and  other  horns.  Rhinoceros-liido  sticks  and 
whips.  Stone  box,  &c. 

22  Cluappini,  A.  &  Co.,  Cape  Town. 

65&lbsn  each  "  auimals’  Twelve  Soat  skins,  weighing 

23  Rutherfoord,  II.  E.,  Cape  Toicn. 

Samples  of  wheat.  Ostrich  feathers. 

[The  export  of  ostrich  feathers  from  the  Cape  is  of  great 
importance  to  the  colony,  and  the  prosperity  of  this  trade 
necessarily  affects  the  tribes  of  native  hunters.  Conse¬ 
quently,  those  circumstances  which  interfere  with  the 
demand  for  feathers  at  home,  affect  ultimately  the  Kafir 
hunters  themselves.  The  recent  disturbances  produced  a 
great  impression  upon  tho  trade  in  ostrich  feathers,  and 
he  results  are  severely  felt  by  tho  native  hunters  of 
these  birds. — R.  E.] 

26m  r  *  Goodman,  J.  C.,  Cape  Town. 

Manufactured  olive  wood. 

[The  olive  wood  of  the  Cape  is  the  product  of  true  olive- 


trees,  species  of  Olea,  but  all  distinct  from  tho  m  , 
Europe. — E.  F.]  °ka 


A  cabinet,  composed  of  seven  species  of  wood,  especially 
of  stink  wood,  so  called  on  account  of  the  offensive  S 
the  wood  when  newly  cut.  mui  01 

[The  peculiar  wood  here  alluded  to  is  that  of  a  tree 
belonging  to  tho  order  Lauracece.  Its  botanical  nanJk 
Oreodaphne  fastens.  Its  odour  is  universally  described 
as  most  intolerable.  The  same  tree  exists  in  the  Canary 
Islands,  where  it  is  known  under  the  name  of  Til.— H  F 

97  Thalwitzer,  M.,  Cape  Town. 


Curiosities;  bows  and  arrows;  Bushman’s  blanket 
Bark  for  tanning. 

28  I r anbury,  E.  J.,  Cape  Town. 
Rhinoceros-horn  sticks  and  whips. 

[There  are  several  species  of  rhinoceros  in  Africa  j  one 
of  them  ranges  throughout  the  central  regions;  two  are 
peculiar  to  the  south.  Three  African  species  have  two 
horns,  the  other  has  only  one  horn.  They  are  all  quite 
distinct  from  the  Asiatic  species.  The  horn  is  formed  out 
of  an  accumulation  of  metamorphosed  hairs.— E.  F.J 
Leopard-skin. 

29  Moag,  W.,  Cape  Town. 

Kafir  warrior’s  head-dress. 


Foohd,  R.,  Cape  Town. 


30 

Model  in  clay. 

30a  Sutherland,  J.,  17  Great  St.  Helen's,  Loudon, 
(Agent  to  Twist  Niet  Steam  Mills,  of  Messrs. 
J '  Fkkdekicksen  and  T.  Sutherland,  jun.) 
Wheat  flour,  the  produce  of  the  Cape  Colony. 

30b  Bazley,  T.,  Natal. 

Uiree  bales  of  cotton,  from  Port  Natal. 


South  African  Productions,  forwarded  by  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society  of  the  Cafe  of  Good  Hope. 

31  Reitz,  Rikda,  &.  Co. — Samples  of  fine  wool. 

33  Breda,  B.  J.  Van,  Hatch  River. — Samples  of  fine 
wool. 

3-1  Prince,  C'olltson,  &  Co. — A  barrel  of  tine  flour. 

3.)  V  OLSTEEDT,  J.  P. — Preserved  fruits,  viz.,  bitter 
oranges,  green  apricots,  green  figs,  naartjes,  citron,  candied 
ngs,  candied  naartjes,  and  oranges. 

3G  Moss,  N. — Cigars  and  kanaster  tobacco. 

37  Searight,  J. — Two  tins  Malagas  gnano. 

38  Smithehs,  J.— Tallow  and  soap. 
o9  Schlussler,  II. — Cask  of  salt  beef. 

-Id  Martin,  W. — Cask  of  salt  pork. 

4 1  Mosso,  T. — A  roll  of  sole  leather. 

42  Sen  mieterloew,  C.  —  A  tippet  made  from  the 
feathers  of  various  Capo  birds.  Samples  of  sole  leather 
Sea-elephant  oil. 

43  Missionary  Station,  Groenkloof. — Quince  walk¬ 
ing-sticks,  stained  ;  riding  whip,  stained ;  and  olive  wood 
work-box. 

44  Moravian  Missionary  Station  at  Genadbndal. 

"  P0llble  chopping  knife,  bread-cutting  and  hunting 
knives,  vine  cutter,  pocket  knives,  and  boschleimner  knife. 
Box  composed  of  30  specimens  of  various  woods,  in  the 
lough  and  polished  state;  olive  wood  box. 

45  Lindenberg,  J.,  Worcester  District.— Specimen  of 
berry  wax ;  specimens  of  beeswax. 

[I  he  tree  which  yields  the  “berry  wax”  is,  in  all  proba¬ 
bility,  Myrica  cerifera,  t  he  berries  of  which  yield  if  abund¬ 
antly.  Possibly  it  may  be  obtained  from  other  species  of 
Myrica.  The  trees  from  which  it  is  obtained  are  found 
abundantly  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.— R.  E.] 
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4(3  Barn,  T.  A. — Sack  of  wheat. 

47  Dumbleton,  II.,  George  District. — Box,  containing 
forty-three  specimens  of  Cape  woods,  in  the  bark,  rough 
and  polished.  Specimens  of  Colonial  wool  in  tlio  rough 
state. 


[The  wool  of  the  native  breed  of  Cape  sheep  is  of  little 
value,  and  forms  but  an  unimportant  article  of  commer¬ 
cial  enterprise.  That  ot  the  sheep  of  the  Merino  breed  is, 
however,  highly  esteemed,  and  is  annually  exported  to  the 
value  of  about  25,000?. — R.  E.] 


Samples  of  various  Woods  indigenous  to  South  Africa. 


No. 

Vernacular  Names. 

Uses. 

Quality. 

Locality. 

Height 
of  Stem. 

Diameter. 

Botanical  Names. 

i 

Tambookie  wood 

Sawdust  used  as  an  emetic 

Very  hard  and 

Feet. 

bv  the  Zoolas. 

tough. 

•  * 

o 

Pear  (white)  . 

• 

* 

In  waggon-work,  for  felloes, 

I  lard  and  tough 

Olifantslioek,  Zizikamma  . 

15  to  20 

2  to  3  ft. 

Imbricaria  obovata. 

3 

Iron  wood  (white) 

• 

For  axles,  poles,  &cM  of  wa g- 
gons. 

Very  hard  and 
tough. 

Krakkakamma,  Zizikamma, 
See. 

20 

it 

30 

2  »  3  „ 

Asaphes  (Boscia) 

4 

Wild  granate 

• 

* 

tor  cabinet-makers’ tools  . 

I  ine-grained 
and  tough. 

Eastern  forests  .... 

5 

it 

10 

2  ,,  5  in. 

Bu  rebel  lia  capensis. 

0 

6 

Beech  wood  . 

Wild  sage 

• 

• 

' 

For  waggon  pole-tangs  and 
felloes. 

I5v  cabinet-makers  for  chairs, 

Soft  and  tough 

I  lard  and  heavy 

Forests  throughout  the 
Cape  Colony. 

Ravines  throughout  the 

15 

6 

it 

20 

10 

2  ,,  4  ft. 

3  „  5  in. 

Manglilla(Mrysine) 

melanophleos. 

Tarchonanthus 

7 

Alder  (red)  . 

. 

See. 

Waggon  felloes  and  planks 

Hard  and  tough 

Cape  Colony. 

Ravines  along  the  water- 

15 

20 

2  „  3  ft. 

camphoratus. 
Cunonia  capensis. 

courses. 

8 

Candlewood  or  cherry 

Waggon-building  and  other 

Very  hard  and 

Edging  the  watercourses  in 

10 

15 

Celastrus  rostratus. 

purposes. 

heavy. 

ravines* 

') 

Assagaiwood  . 

. 

• 

Preferred  especially  for  wag- 

Hard  and  very 

Moist  and  stony  places 

20 

» 

30 

^  a  3  ,, 

Curtisia  faginea. 

gon-buildtng. 

tough. 

10 

Black  olive  . 

• 

• 

Furniture  and  waggon-work 

Very  hard  and 

Rocky  places  .... 

6 

10 

it  ft. 

Olea  verrucosa. 

tough. 

11 

Wild  elder  . 

• 

• 

Table-feet  and  chairs  .  . 

Hard  and  tough 

Woods  edging  rivers  . 

8 

0 

7  in. 

Chiliantlius  arbo- 

12 

White  olive  . 

. 

• 

Waggon-work,  poles,  &c.  . 

Hard  and  tough 

* 

15 

it 

20 

2  to  3  ft. 

reus. 

13 

Cedar  .  . 

Coopers’-work ,  water-wheels , 
not  being  affected  bv  water 

Light,  short,  and 

High  rockv  places  in  the 

10 

25 

1  a  ^  » 

Callitris  Ecklonii. 

resinous. 

Cedar  Mountains. 

14 

Onderlxisch  . 

• 

Waggon-tents,  thatching- 

Very  tough  and 

Underneath  high  trees  in 

5 

10 

1  „  3  in. 

Trichocladus 

spars* 

Waggon- work,  the  bark  for 

durable. 

the  forests. 

crinitns. 

IS 

Safranwood  . 

• 

Hard  and  close 

Woods  in  the  eastern  part 

10 

15 

1  „  2ft. 

Crocoxvlon  excel- 

tanning. 

Hard  .  .  . 

of  the  colony. 

sum. 

16 

• 

« 

Waggon-work  .... 

•  •  • 

** 

M  ystroxvlon. 

17 

•  . 

• 

Furniture-legs,  &c.,  and  tools 

Hard  and  tough 

Shady  spots  in  ravines 

5 

it 

12 

6  to  8  in. 

Royena  lucida. 

18 

Silkbark  .  . 

9 

Carriage-poles,  spars.  The 

Tough  and  close 

Woods  in  ravines  .  .  . 

7 

it 

12 

7  „  9  „ 

Celastrus. 

bark,  when  broken, appears 
silky. 

• 

19 

•  , 

c 

Waggon-work,  and  the  bark 

Very  tough 

Forests . 

5 

a 

10 

1  a  ® 

Rhus  tomentosa. 

for  tanning. 

Short  and  hard 

1  „  2ft. 

20 

Red  wood 

• 

Furniture,  tools,  &c. 

Forests  in  the  eastern  dis- 

12 

a 

15 

Diporidium  arbo- 

t riots. 

reum. 

21 

Gomasie  wood 

Veneering  and  tools  .  . 

Hard  and  close 

Forests  of  Nvsna  River  and 

12 

a 

15 

1  „  9  in. 

Gonioma  Kamassi. 

eastern  districts. 

22 

Waggon-work  and  tools 

Hard  and  tough 

Ravines,  shady  and  moist 

7 

>» 

12 

3  »  lOj, 

Celastrus? 

places. 

2  „  3ft. 

23 

Pear  (hard)  . 

• 

Waggon-poles,  axles,  Sec.  . 

Hard  and  tough 

Stony  and  moist  places 

15 

n 

20 

Olinia  cymosa. 

within  the  colonv. 

24 

Ningroe  .  . 

• 

•  •  • 

Hard  and  heavy 

. 

*• 

• 

25 

Yellow  wood 

Beams,  planks,  and  building. 

Soft  and  light  . 

Forests  of  George  District. 

15 

it 

20 

2  to  4  „ 

l’odocarpus  elon- 

1  „  7  in. 

gat  us. 

26 

Spars,  rafters,  &c.  .  . 

Soft  and  light  . 

Moist  places  by  rivulets, 

10 

it 

15 

Virgilia  capensis. 

Eastern  I’rovince. 

Euclea  undulata. 

27 

Quarribush  . 

Felloes,  the  berries  as  food  . 

Short  and  hard 

Woods  of  Eastern  Province 

C 

it 

8 

6  >,10  ,, 

28 

Blackbark 

Waggon-poles,  tools,  Sec.  . 

Hard  and  very 

Moist  and  shady  places 

10 

it 

12 

i  a. 

Royena  villosa. 

tough. 

• 

2  to  3ft. 

Olca  undulata. 

29 

Iron  wood  (black) 

Waggon-work  .... 

Very  hard  and 

Forests  of  Eastern  I’rovince 

13 

a 

20 

tough. 

1  „  2  „ 

I’lectronia. 

30 

Alder  klip 

• 

Waggon  work  .... 

Hard  and  close 

•  •  • 

10 

a 

15 

31 

Stinkwood 

Furniture,  gun-stocks,  wag¬ 
gon-work  . 

Furniture,  planks  . 

Hard  and  tough 

Many  forests  .... 

20 

a 

30 

3  it  &  „ 

Oreodaplme  bullata 

32 

Ash  .  .  . 

• 

Soft  and  tough 

Forests  of  Eastern  District 

10 

a 

20 

1  ti  ^  „ 

Ekebcrgia  capensis. 

33 

Milk  wood  . 

Felloes,  boat-ribs,  and  wag- 

Hard,  milky, 
and  tough. 
Hard  and  tough 

Stony  places  .... 

5 

it 

10 

1  a  3  it 

Sideroxvlon  inerme 

34 

Ilorsepis  .  . 

gon-work. 

Felloes  ...... 

Forests  of  Eastern  Province 

5 

a 

10 

1  it  «» 

Hippobromus 

alatus. 

35 

Guntsam  .  . 

•  •  • 

Tough  .  .  . 

•  •  • 

• 

•  • 

• 

36 

Crossthorn  . 

Waggon-spars,  poles,  &c.  . 

Hard  and  tough 

Woods  in  ravines  .  .  . 

5 

» 

8 

3  to  9  in. 

Plectronia  ventosa. 

37 

Wild  chestnut 

• 

Beams,  planks,  Sec.  .  .  . 

Soft  and  light  . 

Forests  in  ravines  in  Eastern 
Province. 

15 

a 

30 

3  „  4  ft. 

Calodendron 

capense. 

38 

Alder  (white) 

Furniture,  planks,  See.  .  . 

Tough  and  soft 

Moist  places  in  ravines  in 
Eastern  Province. 

10 

a 

12 

~  it  °  a 

Weinmannia  trifo¬ 
liate. 

89 

Noentigara  . 

• 

*  * 

Hard  and  close 

•  •  • 

• 

*  • 

Euclea. 

40 

Black  wood  . 

Tools,  furniture,  &c.  .  . 

Tough  and  hard 

. 

• 

•• 

Royena. 

41 

Yellow  wood  . 

Deals,  beams,  planks,  &c.  . 

Light  and  short- 

Forests  in  Eastern  Province 

20 

a 

60 

2  to  5  ft. 

I’odocarpus  latifo- 
lius. 

42 

Kooboo  ,  . 

Waggon-work,  felloes,  Sec.  . 

grained. 

Light  and  short- 

Woods  in  Eastern  Province 

5 

a 

8 

1  tt  ^  it 

Mystroxylon  Ivubu, 

43 

White  wood  . 

Rafters,  spars,  &c.  .  .  . 

grained. 

Light  and  soft . 

. 

10 

it 

12 

1  „  8  in. 

Virgilia. 
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48  ScttstbIiE,  J.  II.,  &  Co.— Specimens  of  medicinal 
lierbs  ancl  drugs. 

49  Seppe,  H. — Impure  carbonate  of  soda,  prepared  from 
gunna  ashes. 

50  Pass,  A.  De — Samples  of  guano. 

51  Watehmeyer,  C. — Orchilla  weed. 

52  Joubekt,  J.  0. — Honey. 

53  Buchanan  &  Law— An  elephant’s  tusk,  weighing 
103  lbs.,  another  weighing  97  lbs. 

54  Clab ence, R. — Dried  fruits,  viz Almonds,  peaches, 
raisins,  apricots,  pears,  currants,  and  walnuts. 

Samples  of  sea-elephant  oil. 

55  Calf,  J. — Specimens  of  plumbago,  Fuller’s-earth, 
&c.  Box  of  oyster  shells,  of  geological  interest,  from  po¬ 
sition  of  deposit  being  at  the  top  of  Grass  Ridge. 

56  Gbeig,  G.,  &  Co. — Specimens  of  iron  ore. 

57  A  library  chair,  presented  to  C.  B.  Adderley,  Esq., 
M.P.,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eastern  province  of  the 
colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

[The  chair  was  designed  by  T.  Baines,  and  carved  by 
J.  Hart,  of  Graham’s  town.  The  back  consists  of  two  panels, 
carved,  in  wood  of  a  lighter  shade  than  t  lie  framework ;  each 
panel  being  enclosed  in  scroll-work.  Between  the  upper 
and  lower  division,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  back  of  the  chair, 
is  a  cluster  of  native  weapons  and  implements;  the  assagai 
and  t  he  shield  of  the  Kafir,  the  bow  and  quiver  of  the  wan¬ 
dering  Boshman,  the  war-axe  and  plume  of  the  Becliuana. 
On  one  side  are  placed  the  arms  of  the  British  settler,  his 
rifle,  lumting-knife,  and  pouch  ;  on  the  other  side,  the  long 
elephant  gun,  the  powder-horn  and  belt  of  the  Dutch  Boer. 
The  upper  panel  represents  a  forest  scene.  The  principal 
group  in  the  immediate  foreground  consists  of  an  elephant, 
rhinoceros,  and  buffalo;  on  the  left,  a  gnu  is  represented 
galloping;  in  the  distance,  are  groups  of  giraffes  and 
ostriches;  and  above,  the  carrion  vulture  appears  to  soar. 
The  lower  panel  represents  a  South  African  scene.  A  wag¬ 
gon  is  about  to  descend  the  bank  of  a  rivulet.  On  a  ridge, 
overlooking  the  drift,  down  which  the  leading  oxen  are 
descending,  is  a  Kafir  hut.  Iu  the  mid-distance  is  placed 
a  frontier  homestead,  with  verandah  and  porch ;  and 
rising  immediately  behind  it,  a  lofty  and  rugged  krantz  : 
mountains  fill  up  the  back-ground.  The  cushion  is  worked 
in  silk,  on  black  velvet :  it  consists  of  a  group  of  wild 
flowers,  surrounded  by  a  wreath  of  vine-leaves  and  grapes. 
The  lower  part  of  the  chair,  below  the  cusliion,  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  frieze :  the  front  is  carved  with  a  wheat- 
sheaf,  and  a  festoon  of  cobs  of  Indian  com.  The  aloe,  a 
characteristic  of  South  African  scenery,  is  grouped  on  one 
side,  with  a  stem  of  Kafir  millet ;  and  on  the  other,  with 
Indian  com.] 

58  Watson,  H.,  St.  Peter's  Chambers,  Comhill. 

Pair  of  polished  ox  horns,  (with  head  complete,)  mea¬ 
suring  from  tip  to  tip  8  feet  4  inches,  and  21  inches  in 
circumference — from  Port  Natal;  and  stone  slab,  from 
Natal,  mounted  as  a  table. 

58  a  Crouch. 

A  model  of  machinery  of  II.  M.  S. <e  Dee.” 

59  Wells,  John  &  Co.,  Repent  Street. 

A  slab  of  coloured  marble,  from  the  district  of  Natal, 
mounted  on  a  stand  of  oak  grown  on  the  estate  of  Lord 
Willoughby  D’Eresby  ;  carved  by  the  exhibitors. 

60  Bush,  C.  J.,  12  Pancras  Lane,  London. 

Specimen  of  red  ebony,  from  Natal,  with  fourteen  engine- 

turned  draughtsmen,  made  from  part  of  the  same.  The 
wood  has  not  been  dyed,  but  merely  oiled  and  polished. 


Elephant’s  tusks,  found  near  Graham’s  Town.  The 
heaviest  weighs  331  lbs.,  the  lightest  131  lbs.  The 
longest  is  Sleet  6  inches  in  length  and  22J  inches  in  cir¬ 
cumference  at  the  base,  and  its  weight  is  1(37  lbs. 

- — Z3CL&- - 
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South  Areas,  L.  M.  32. 

This  collection  of  articles  is  a  very  complete  repre¬ 
sentation  of  native  products  and  of  the  results  of  native 
industry.  It  is  contributed,  however,  exclusively  by 
British  exhibitors  interested  in  this  colony.  The*  raw 
materials  are  very  interesting.  They  include  speci¬ 
mens  of  woods,  among  which  is  the  celebrated  African 
teak,  so  extensively  used  for  purposes  of  ship-building, 
construction,  &c.  Specimens  of  cotton,  ginned  and 
otherwise,  some  of  which  grow  spontaneously  on  the 
hanks  of  the  Niger.  Raw  silk  and  other  textile  mate¬ 
rials  are  likewise  illustrated.  Among  the  articles  of 
food  are  specimens  of  arrow-root,  coffee,  shea  butter, 
dried  fruit,  Ac.  The  most  interesting  and  extensive 
part  of  the  collection  consists  in  the  textile  productions 
of  native  industry,  which  are  extremely  varied,  and 
exhibit  much  simple  ingenuity  and  ornament.  The 
baskets,  weapons,  and  miscellaneous  personal  and 
domestic  fittings  shown,  have  also  much  interest 
attached  to  them  individually  and  to  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  their  production. — R.  E. 


1  Weston,  Warwick,  73  Oracechurch  Street, 

London — Importer. 

1  Teak  timber  or  African  oak,  for  ship  building,  kc. 

2  Ironstone.  3  Cotton  with  the  seed. 

4  Cotton,  cleaned,  without  the  seed.  5  Palm  oil. 

6 — 7  Bennie  seed  and  ground  nuts,  from  which  oil  is 
extracted  • 

8  Arrow-root.  9  The  root  of  arrow-root. 

10  Shea  butter.  1 1  Ginger.  12  Coffee. 

13  Pod  pepper.  14  Cayenne  pepper. 

15  Ginn  copal. 

16  African  mats  and  small  baskets,  made  there  from 
dried  grass. 

17  African  country  cloths,  made  there  from  their  own 
cotton. 

These  productions  are  all  from  the  Western  Coast  of 
Africa. 

2  Forster  &  Smith. 

Tobes,  or  cotton  robes,  from  Sierra  Leone. 

Pagnes,  or  cotton  cloths,  from  Gambia. 

Knife  from  Gambia. 

Grass-cloth  from  Sierra  Leone. 

Table-mats  from  Gambia. 

Leather  pouch  containing  MS.  extracts  from  the 
Koran. 

Leather  pouches,  worn  ns  charms  in  Gambia. 

Ashantee  glass  armlets,  the  glass  obtained  by  melting 
European  beads. 

3  Brown,  Joseph  Peto,  Cape  Coast  Castle, 

Gold  Coast,  West  Africa. 

A  large  silk-cotton  horse-cloth,  manufactured  at  Da¬ 
homey,  Africa;  worn  by  the  king’s  favourite  son. 

4  ROTnERY,  Miss,  10  Stratford  Place,  London. 

Two  large  wrought-cotton  counterpanes,  manufactured 

in  the  Cape  de  Yerd  Islands. 

Three  silk  pangs,  or  mantles,  manufactured  in  the 
island  of  San  Nicolas,  C'ape  de  Verd  Islands;  worn  by 
the  ladies  of  the  island. 


5  Trotter,  Captain  Henry  Dunims,  R  N- 

A  arious  articles  of  African  growth  and  manufacture, 
purchased  and  chiefly  manufactured  at  Egga,  on  the  right 
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bank  of  flic  Niger;  and  brought  to  England  by  the 
Exhibitor. 

1  Specimen  of  Sarnia  Aduga  raw  silk.  This  silk  can  be 
obtained  at  Brini  Caunatown,  in  the  Ilaussa  country. 

2  Specimen  of  Sarnia  Aduga,  as  it  is  manufactured  at 
Kattam  Karafi.  This  yellow  dye  is  a  species  of  arrow- 
root,  which  grows  wild  in  some  places  on  the  banks  of  the 
Niger,  and  also  on  the  coast. 

3  A  specimen  of  raw  cotton,  which  grows  spontaneously 
on  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  and  is  often  cultivated  by  the 
natives. 

4  Specimen  of  lime,  a  material  made  of  bones  burnt  into 
ashes,  mixed  with  water,  and  dried  in  the  sun.  It  is 
used  by  those  who  spin  thread  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
their  fingers  dry. 

5  Poisoned  arrows,  such  as  are  used  by  the  Felatahs 
or  Fulus,  as  well  as  by  the  people  of  Yoruba. 

6  Specimen  of  cotton  thread,  including  white  and  blue. 

7  Ropes  made  of  native  hemp. 

8  Female  country  cloth,  such  as  is  made  into  dresses 
and  worn  by  the  higher  classes  :  it  is  manufactured  at 
Yabotchy.  The  woollen  yarn  that  is  intermixed  with 
the  cotton  is  of  European  manufacture. 

9  A  goat  or  sheep  skin. 

10  Specimens  of  female  dresses,  made  of  country  cloth: 
these  are  worn  by  the  higher  classes.  They  are  manu¬ 
factured  at  Illoryn,  Yoruba  country,  and  at  Moko,  in  the 
Ilaussa  country. 

11  Specimens  of  a  female  fashionable  dress,  made  of 
country  cloth,  and  worn  by  the  higher  classes.  The  cloth  is 
manufactured  at  Nikij  or  Babuh,  in  the  Yoruba  country. 
The  brown  cotton  is  taken  from  the  silk  cotton-tree, 
(a  species  of  Bombax).  This  immense  tree  grows  on 
the  Gold  Coast,  and  in  most  other  parts  of  the  west  coast 
of  Africa.  The  natives  make  their  canoes,  by  hollowing  it 
out  and  shaping  it  to  the  required  size.  The  green  leaves 
when  just  on  the  point  of  budding  are  very  wholesome, 
and  arc  used  as  vegetables. 

12  Specimens  of  female  dresses  of  country  cloth,  manu¬ 
factured  at  Seluh,  a  town  nine  days’  journey  on  foot  from 
Nubba,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Niger. 

13  Specimens  of  a  female  dress,  made  of  country  cloth, 
and  generally  worn,  after  having  been  dyed,  by  the  higher 
classes  as  a  shawl :  it  is  manufactured  at  Yabotchy. 

14  Specimens  of  female  dresses,  made  of  the  country 
cloth  which  is  manufactured  at  Kilamij  and  in  Yoruba 
country. 

15  Specimens  of  female  dresses,  made  of  country  cloth, 
and  worn  by  all  classes.  It  is  manufactured  in  Y'abotchy 
and  Yoruba. 

16  Specimens  of  female  dresses,  made  of  country  cloth, 
and  worn  by  the  higher  classes.  The  red  silk  is  to  be 
procured  only  at  Brini  Canu:  it  is  sold  by  the  Arabs. 

17  A.  variety  of  other  country  cloths,  which  are  made 
into  dresses,  and  worn  by  different  classes.  Manufactured 
at  Yoruba,  Abuna,  and  Egga. 

18  Specimen  of  full-size  country  cloth,  used  for  dresses 
by  the  middle  classes:  it  is  also  made  into  counterpanes. 
It  is  manufactured  at  Little  Popo,  in  the  Bight  of  Benyn. 
The  red  thread  is  of  European  manufacture. 

19  Female  head-bands,  such  as  are  worn  by  the  higher 
and  lower  classes.  They  are  manufactured  at  Yabotchy 
and  Egga. 

20  Specimen  of  a  fine  dress  head-band,  as  worn  by 
females  of  the  higher  class  of  people.  The  red  silk  is 
brought  by  the  Arabs  through  the  desert,  from  Tripoli 
into  Ilaussa  country,  and  amongst  other  towns,  to  Birrni 
or  Brini  Canu. 

21  Specimen  of  a  female  head-band,  4ft.  1  in.  in  length. 
The  brown  cotton  is  taken  from  the  silk  cotton-tree. 

22  Specimens  of  fine  and  blue-glazed  tobes,  such  as 
are  worn  by  the  higher  class  of  natives.  The  tobe  is 
glazed  in  the  following  manner  : — After  the  cloth  has  been 
thoroughly  dyed  with  indigo  it  is  hung  up  until  it  is  com¬ 
pletely  dry ;  it  is  then  spread  on  a  wooden  roller,  and 
rubbed  by  hand  with  the  shell  of  a  snail :  this  produces 
the  gloss. 


23  Fine  plain  and  dyed  unbleached  cotton  tobe. 

21  line  dress  striped  tobe,  such  as  is  worn  by  the 
higher  classes.  The  yellow  colour  is  dyed  at  Kattam 
Karafi,  a  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Niger,  a  short 
distance  above  its  confluence  with  the  Chadda.  The  red 
silk  is  brought  by  the  Arabs  into  the  Ilaussa  country. 

25  Fine  checked  short  tobe,  woven  with  raw  silk:  it 
is  worn  by  the  higher  classes. 

26  Specimen  of  a  fine  checked  long  tobe,  and  Ilaussa 
trousers:  it  is  braided  with  red  silk  about  the  ankles, 
and  is  made  after  the  Turkish  fashion:  it  is  worn  by  the 
higher  classes. 

27  Strainer  or  sieve,  made  out  of  slips  of  bamboo:  it 
is  manufactured  at  Brini  Canu. 

28  Small  earthen  cooking  pot  and  cover,  earthen  dishes, 
and  stands  for  lamps ;  used  by  the  higher  classes. 

29  Cushion.  The  red  baize  is  of  European  manufac¬ 
ture;  the  yellow  skin  is  dyed  by  the  natives  of  Kattan 
Ivarafi. 

30  Strings  of  fancy  palm-nut  beads,  made  out  of  burnt 
kernels.  They  are  worn  round  the  waist  and  neck  by 
respectable  females. 

31  Coloured  basket,  made  of  bamboo ;  it  is  manufac¬ 
tured  at  Birmi,  or  Brini,  in  the  Ilaussa  country. 

32  Basket  to  hold  provisions,  rice,  corn,  kc. 

33  Calabash  bowl ;  a  wooden  bowl  carved  out  of  solid 
wood ;  and  calabashes  of  various  sizes.  Vessels  of  this 
kind  are  used  for  containing  solid  and  liquid  food.  All 
calabashes  are  made  out  of  a  species  of  pumpkin,  which  is 
not  edible ;  it  has  a  bitter  taste,  similar  to  that  of 
quassia.  It  is  applied  to  various  purposes,  and  is  made 
by  the  natives  in  the  Bights  of  Benin  and  Dahomey'. 
The  largest  sizes  are  between  12  and  30  inches  in  diameter. 
They  arc  used  for  conveying  provisions  from  one  place  to 
another. 

34  Specimens  of  wooden  carved  ladles  or  spoons. 

35  Bag  used  for  holding  corn  or  articles  of  commerce. 

36  Netted  bag,  used  for  exposing  articles  of  commerce 
in  the  market-places. 

37  Dahomian  leather  bag. 

38  Carved  ivory  bracelet,  from  Egga. 

39  Two  mats  from  Egga,  brought  there  by  Richard 
Lander,  in  1833. 

5a  MAVilliam,  J.  0.,  M.D.  F.R.S.  (Principal  Medical 
Officer  of  the  late  Expedition  to  tiie  Niger). 

1  Specimen  of  shea  butter,  made  of  the  fat  of  the 
Bassia  Parkii,  from  Egga,  on  the  River  Niger. 

[In  the  travels  of  Mungo  Park  frequent  mention  is 
made  of  shea  butter ,  the  product  of  the  shea-tree.  He 
described  this  tree  as  resembling  “  the  American  oak, 
and  the  fruit — from  the  kernel  of  which,  first  dried  in  the 
sun,  the  butter  is  prepared,  by  boiling  the  kernel  in  water” 
— as  having  “sometimes  the  appearance  of  a  Spanish 
olive.”  He  remarks  of  the  butter,  that  it  has  a  richer 
flavour  than  the  best  butter  he  had  ever  tasted  made  of 
cow’s  milk,  and  states  that  the  growth  and  preparation  of 
it  seemed  to  be  amongst  the  first  objects  of  African  in¬ 
dustry,  and  formed  one  of  the  principal  articles  of  the 
inland  commerce  of  a  large  portion  of  the  region  which  ho 
traversed.  Specimens  of  the  plant,  and  accurate  drawings, 
were  obtained  during  the  Niger  expedition.  It  is  a  sapo¬ 
naceous  tree,  of  the  genus  Bassia,  allied  to  the  Indian  oil- 
trees  and  others,  the  fruits  of  which  yield,  on  pressure, 
valuable  oils. — E.  F.] 

2  Camwood  dye  ball,  from  the  confluence  of  the  Niger 

and  the  Tchadda.  . 

3  Bow  and  arrows,  with  iron  barbs,  from  the  lean 

market,  on  the  River  Niger. 

4  Felatah  spear,  from  Kakundrah. 

5  Small  musical  instrument  from  Kakundrah,  on  the 
River  Niger. 

6  Specimen  of  cloth  made  at  the  confluence  of  theNiger 
and  the  Tchadda. 
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7  Specimen  of  cloths  from  Egga  and  Kakuudrah,  on 
the  River  Niger. 

8  Specimen  of  horn  ornamented  on  silk,  such  as  is 
worn  by  the  females  at  Iddah,  on  the  River  Niger. 

9  Small  leathern  bottles  for  containing  the  galena  which 
is  used  to  dye  the  eyelids.  They  were  brought  from  the 
confluence  of  the  Niger  and  the  Tchadda. 

10  Tobe,  embroidered  in  front  with  needlework,  such 
as  is  worn  by  the  Mallams  at  Kabbah  (Filatah  town),  on 
the  River  Niger. 

11  Specimens  of  breeches  as  worn  by  the  same. 

[These  articles,  Nos.  10  and  11,  arc  the  property  of 

Sir  James  Clark,  Bart.] 

12  Specimens  of  knitted  and  small  scarfs  from  Egga. 

13  Specimens  of  broad-brimmed  straw  hat,  fromlvinee, 
or  Icari  Market,  on  the  River  Niger. 

14  Specimens  of  earthenware,  from  Teari  Market,  on 
the  River  Niger. 

15  Specimens  of  ropes  of  vegetable  fibre,  by  means  of 
which  the  Africans  ascend  the  naked  trunks  of  the  pabn 
trees. 

16  Specimens  of  calabash  workmanship,  comprehending 
a  series  of  dishes  of  various  kinds  and  sizes,  and  platters, 
spoons,  bottles,  cups,  &c. 

17  Pipe,  from  the  confluence  of  the  Niger  and  the 
Tchadda. 

18  Staff  of  honour,  such  as  is  carried  before  the  African 
chiefs. 

18a  Fetischc  from  the  River  Congo,  in  the  garb  of  n 
slave  travelling  through  the  country.  Bag  made  by  one  of 
the  wives  of  Obi,  the  king  of  Eboe  :  River  Niger.  Phos¬ 
phate  of  lime  from  bones,  used  by  the  cotton-spinners  to 
dry  the  tips  of  their  fingers  :  at  the  confluence  of  the  Niger 
and  the  Tchadda. 

5b  Jamieson,  John,  Custom-house  Agent,  London. 
Mandingo  cup,  sword,  and  dagger,  from  the  River 
Gambia. 

Calabash  and  spears,  brought  from  the  Gambia. 

6  IlrTTOX,  W.  B.  &  Sox,  25  Watting  Street. 

1  Dahomey  cloth,  or  dress ;  manufactured  at  Abomey, 
capital  of  Dahomey,  and  90  miles  from  the  sea-coast; 
presented  by  the  king  in  1850.  The  whole  of  the  material, 
except,  the,  ml.  <gwi.,  spun.  and.  d.y,ed.  at.  Ihnme.y,.  Tim 
cloth  measures  5  yards  by  2J  yards,  and  was  made  in  a 
loom  5  inches  wide. 

2  Dahomey  chief’s  throne  and  cushion ;  made  at  Abo¬ 
mey,  capital  oi’  Dahomey,  and  90  miles  from  the  sea-coast ; 
presented  by  the  king  of  Dahomey.  The  stool  carved  out 
of  a  solid  block  of  wood  (scssaw-tree). 

3  Tusk  of  the  queen  elephant. 

4  Grass  hat,  made  and  worn  by  the  natives  of 
Dahomey. 

5  Popo  cloth,  or  dress ;  manufactured  at  Popo,  on 
the  Oil  Coast.  The  whole  of  the  material,  except  the  red, 
grown,  spun,  and  dyed  in  the  country  ;  the  cloth  measures 
3}  yards  by  2  yards,  and  was  made  in  a  loom  20  inches 
wide. 

6  Basket,  manufactured  by  the  natives  of  Little  Popo. 

7  Ashantee  chiefs’  cloth,  or  dress ;  manufactured  at 
Coomasev,  capital  of  Ashantee,  several  miles  distant  (in 
the  interior)  from  Cape  Coast.  The  whole  of  the  cotton, 
except  the  red,  grown,  spun,  and  dyed  in  the  country; 
the  cloth  measures  4  yards  by  3£  yards,  and  was  made  in 
a  loom  3  inches  wide. 

8  Copper  weights,  used  by  the  Ashantces  for  weighing 
gold.  Cast  in  clay  mould. 

9  Powder  and  shot  belt,  made  of  leather,  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  Cape  Coast. 

10  Specimen  of  the  intergrowth  of  two  branches  of  dif¬ 
ferent  trees,  from  Cape  Coast. 

11  Dagger;  made  at  Grand  Bassam. 

12  Grass-cloth ;  the  material  grown  and  dyed  by  the 
natives  of  St.  Andrew’s,  Ivory  Coast.  The  only  article  of 
clothing  worn  by  the  natives. 

13  St.  Andrew’s  drum,  made  of  monkey-skin. 
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14  Mandingo  cloth,  manufactured  by  the  Mandinmw 

on  the  River  Gambia.  The  cotton  grown,  spun  ,tn(j 
dyed  in  the  country.  ’ 

15  Mar-dress  and  sword,  made  and  worn  by  the  Man- 
dingos  on  tin*  River  Gambia. 

16  Fiddle,  made  and  used  by  the  Mandingos,  River 
Gambia.  Specimens  of  palm  fruit,  kernels,  and  oil.  Spe¬ 
cimens  of  palm-kernel  oil,  and  kernel-oil  soaps.  Ground 
nuts,  oil,  and  soap. 

7  1\  IXG,  R.  &  IV.,  Bristol. 

Three  cushions  from  the  kingof  Dahomey.  Two  pieces 
of  cotton  cloth  of  the  same  country. 

8  Forbes,  Commander  F.  G.  (R.N.) 

Two  weavers’  looms,  chief’s  stool  and  footstool, and  two 
lamps,  from  Dahomey. 

Dress  worn  by  the  Amazons  of  the  king  of  Dahomey. 

Bag  manufactured  at  W'ydali. 

9  Matson,  Captain  (R.N.) 

Cap,  as  worn  by  the  chiefs  of  Kabenda,  Congo. 

Musical  instrument,  with  a  gourd  ns  a  sounding-board, 
River  Congo. 

Fetisches,  from  the  country  on  the  banks  of  the  same 
river. 


10  MiT.T.En,  T.  Esq.,  Ireland,  and  also  of  San  Nicolas, 
Cape  de  J'erd  Islands, 

Door-lock,  ns  used  at  the  Cape  de  Yerd  Islands.  This 
look  is  nearly  t lie  same  as  that  which  1ms  been  in  use  with 
the  Egyptians  for  some  forty  centuries. 


1 1  Townsend,  G.,  Esq.,  Exeter. 

Specimens  of  cloth.  A  market  basket.  Iron  bracelets. 

A  dress,  as  worn  by  the  natives.  A  drum.  All  from 
Abbrokuta. 

12  Beecham,  Rev.  Dr. 

Hat  and  messenger’s  bag  of  Mandingo  manufacture, 
from  the  Gambia. 

Large  Ashantee  cloths.  Pipes,  from  Coomassie. 

Brass  figures,  used  as  weights. 

Xbmfl%nhuih'WHli,iin’gt  -numb  mahinm/mmi  h-.hnntaa. 
Cartouche  box  of  Dahomey  manufacture. 

Two  market-baskets,  water-pot,  and  market-bags  made 
of  grass,  from  Badagry. 

Specimen  of  raw  indigo,  from  Abbrokuta. 


13  Townsend,  G.,  Exeter. 

Various  articles  from  Abberkutu,  a  town  of  50,000 
inhabitants,  in  the  Yoruba  country. 


14  Acland,  Lady. 

Two  pieces  of  native  cloth  from  Abbrokuta. 

15  Forbes,  Commander  F.  G.  (R.N.) 
Various  articles  from  Dahomey. 


1G  Sutherland,  Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of. 
Various  birds,  from  the  River  Niger. 


17  Ackland,  Sir  T.  D.  Bart.,  M.P. 
A  sword  or  hatchet,  from  Abbrokuta. 

1 8  Straitit,  Major  H. 

Two  grass  cloths  from  Abbrokuta. 


1 9  Faddy,  Col.  P.,  R.A.,  Woolwich— Proprietor. 

A  koodoo,  a  hartc-becst,  and  a  water-hoc  (a  nin  e), 
killed  by  Captain  Faddy,  R.A.,  nearly  2,400  miles!  rom 
Capo  Town,  in  Kaffirland.  The  water-boo  (a  male)  is  tne 
only  specimen  that  has  ever  been  brought  to  Europe. 


Dbpbkdexcirs. 
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OQ  Faddy',  51  rs.  Col. — Producer. 

Gold  aresbesque  scarf  of  Fez  manufacture. 
Pair  of  Barbary  ladies’  slippers. 

Vase  of  Barbary  ware. 


21  Hutton,  James  Frederick,  25  Wailing  Street — 

Importer. 

African  produce: — Cotton  cloth,  made  bv  the  slaves  of 
the  king  of  Dahomey,  at  Abomey,  1)0  miles  in  tlie  interior 
of  Africa.  Cushion  for  a  seat,  made  at  the  same  place, 
and  by  the  same  people.  Cotton  cloths  made  at  Popoe, 
on  the  Slave  Coast  of  Africa,  and  at  St.  Andrew's,  West. 
Grass  clot  Ins,  for  wearing  round  the  loins.  Cotton  cloths, 
from  the  banks  of  the  river  Gambia.  Baskets,  from 
Popoe.  The  cotton  of  these  manufactures  is  grown  and 
spun  in  Africa  by  the  natives  j  all  the  dyes  are  native, 
except  t  he  red. 


22  Jamieson,  R.,  Esq.,  Liverpool. 

Articles  from  the  country  on  the  banks  of  the  Niger  and 
other  parts  of  Western  Africa  : — 

1 — 4  Copper  jug,  &c.  7  Earthenware  pot. 

10 — 15  Calabashes,  with  rings,  and  with  spoon. 

18  Basket.  27 — 29  Three  combs.  32  Rings. 

33  Tablet.  31 — 38  Five  fans. 

39 — 11  Grass  fan;  specimens  of  antimony  ore;  and 
pepper. 

42  63  Two  grass  bags;  pein  sandals;  boots;  flask; 

brass  case,  earthenware,  and  kid  skin  for  antimony;  spurs; 
tin  case  for  papers  ;  leather  knife;  reaping-hook;  small 
arms;  leather  wallet;  string  of  beads  ;  leather  threads ; 
beads. 

65,  66  Two  knives. 

67 — 69  Calabash  handles ;  leather;  nuts. 

79  Spear-head. 


23 


Swaxzv,  A.,  Esq. 
Specimens  of  rock  gold,  from  Ashautee. 


24 


1  Forster  &  Smith,  Messrs. 

Ashantee  glass  armlets,  composed  of  glass  obtained  by 
melting  down  European  beads.  Cotton  cloth  prepared 
with  native  dyes.  Silk  cloth  woven  from  silk  threads  ob¬ 
tained  by  unravelling  European  silk  goods.  Copper 
figures,  used  ns  gold  weights  by  the  natives — all  from 
Ashantee. 

Weaving  and  spinning  instruments;  cotton  cloths; 
gold  ornaments ;  pottery  used  for  cooking ;  pipe  heads 
and  pipe  stem  ;  native  leather ;  grass  and  mixed  grass  and 
cotton  clot  hs — all  from  the  Gobi  Coast. 

ST.  HELENA. 

South  Area,  Q.  32. 

This  small  but  interesting  island,  represented  by  lour 
exhibitors,  has  sent  a  few  specimens  of  its  products  to 
the  Exhibition.  The  Agricultural  Society  recently 
established  in  the  island,  with  a  view  to  promote  the 
cultivation  of  several  plants  which  may  yield  a  prolit- 
able  return  to  the  farmer,  has  forwarded  specimens  ol 


raw  cotton,  a  box  of  alkali,  and  some  rock  salt.  Coffee 
has  also  lately  been  grown  on  the  island,  and  a  speci¬ 
men  is  sent  for  examination.  Interest  will  be  excited 
by  a  few  minerals  from  Longwood,  the  residence  of 
the  Emperor  Napoleon. — R.  E. 


1 


Massans,  Samuel. 
Sample  of  coffee  grow  n  in  St.  Helena. 


Agricultural  Societv  of  St.  Helena,  per  Capt. 
Bolton,  18  M  ilton  Street,  Belgrade  Square. 

A  box  of  raw  cotton. 

A  box.  of  alkali,  made  from  the  Salsola  plant. 

A  bar  of  rock  salt . 


Magnus,  Samuel,  127  Fenchurch  Street. 


A  bag  of  coffee  from  St  .  Helena. 


Specimens  of  Dahomian  cloth,  from  Porto  Rico. 

GOLD  COAST  AND  ASHANTEE. 

A  collection  of  a  variety  of  articles  of  native  pro¬ 
duction,  forwarded  by  two  exhibitors,  form  the  con¬ 
tribution  of  this  district  to  the  Exhibition.  The 
miscellaneous  objects  thus  offered  to  view  present 
many  interesting  subjects  for  study. — R.  E. 


4  Blofeld,  John  Harcourt,  4  Semus  Place, 

King's  Road,  Chelsea — Producer. 

Large  volcanic  stone  taken  from  the  wall  of  the  Em¬ 
peror  Napoleon’s  drawing-room.  Piece  of  stucco  from 
the  same  spot,  and  made  with  the  St.  Helena  lime,  which 
is  different  to  the  European.  Presented  to  the  exhibitor 
by  Captain  Mason,  the  present  leaseholder  of  Longwood. 

Piece  of  limestone  from  the  top  of  a  hill  by  Sandy  Bay. 
Lime  from  the  kiln,  at  Sandy  Bay.  Stone  impregnated 
with  nitre,  from  the  Red  Stone  Quarry,  by  James  Town. 
Nine  specimens  of  rocks. 

Six  petrified  shells,  “  Bulimus,”  now  extinct,  from  a 
stratum  1,700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  from  a 
spot  a  little  behind  Longwood.  Box,  containing  earth  in 
which  the  above  are  found.  Box,  containing  birds  bones, 
which  abound  in  the  same  stratum.  Also  some  fragile 
shells  found  in  a  stratum  on  a  bill  above  the  “  Briars,” 
and. about  1,200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Partially  petrified  birds’  eggs.  Similar  substances 
abound  in  the  stratum,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the 
remains  of  a  bed  of  earth,  which,  at  a  very  distant  date, 
was  the  abode  of  numerous  aquatic  birds;  and  that  this 
stratum  (portions  of  which  are  in  the  boxes  sent)  consists 
of  earth  saturated  with,  and  partly  consisting  of,  the 
’debris  of ’t lfeir  cggs/retJt fKTs,’ 1  iRdubodiofts,’1  SYtbi Q  brnm 
mains  oft  he  animals  on  which  they  fed,  &  •.  In  St.  Helena, 
it  is  considered  that  the  white  substance  in  the  stratum 
is  the  pulverized  remains  of  the  shells  “  Bulimus. 

Three  petrified  shells  ;  bivalves.  Four  pieces  of  coral 
from  a  depth  of  380  foot,  but  within  4  feet  ot  the  shore. 
Three  pieces  of  cement,  painted  black  on  the  surface,  from 
the  interior  sarcophagus  of  Napoleon  s  grave. 

Piece  of  the  willow  tree,  under  which  Napoleon  was 
buried;  exhibited  as  a  vegetable  production  peculiar  to 

the  island.  ,  „  .  . 

Snuff-boxes:  French  polished,  made  from  tins  tree; 
varnished,  to  show  the  wood  in  its  plain  state;  and  made 
from  a  willow  tree  which  Napoleon  planted  behind  the 

library  at  Longwood.  ,  ,  , 

St. 'Helena  cotton,  with  seeds.  Coffee  seeds  and  plums. 
Carrawav  branches,  with  seeds.  One  reed.  Two  ex¬ 
crescences  from  fir  trees  in  the  plantation  at  Longwood. 
Seeds  of  cow-grass.  A  capsicum.  Part  of  the  stem  ol  a 
branch  of  ginger.  Small  branch  and  plums  of  the  ban} an 
tree.  Stem  and  flower  of  the  sweet-smelling  geranium, 
from  the  Briars.  Two  sea-beans. 

Buds  and  flowers  of  the  “  red  wood  the  flowers  grow 
in  pairs,  one  white,  the  other  crimson.  Hie  free  is  in¬ 
digenous  to  St.  1  lelena.  Three  small  pieces  ol  N  apoleon  s 

coffin,  made  of  this  wood.  .  „  ,  e  « 

Leaves  and  embryo  fruit  of  the  sago  pine.  Branches  of 
the  “gum  wood”  (indigenous  to  St.  Helena)  horn  lu 
avenue  at  Longwood.  Modem  shells,  various.  A  num¬ 
ber  of  the  St.  Helena  Gazette,  and  of  baid  Solomons 
Shipping  List. 
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MAURITIUS. 


MAURITIUS. 

Son'll  Ark  a,  Q.  31. 

That  part  of  the  natural  history  of  a  country  which 
is  in  direct  relation  with  commerce  is  generally  the 
most  universally  interesting,  anrl  the  objects  included 
in  this  collection  are  those  which  appear  as  its  repre¬ 
sentatives  in  this  instance.  The  production  ot  raw 
silk  is  engaging  much  attention  in  the  Mauritius,  the 
natural  capabilities  of  the  land  ami  climate  appearing 
favourable  toils  prosecution.  Sugar,  cocoa-nuts,  rice, 
and  spices,  form  important  articles  of  the  commerce  ot 
the  island,  in  addition  to  its  export  of  ebony.  Ot 
sugar,  a  few  years  since  this  island  exported  to  hng- 
land  nearlv  seventy  million  pounds  in  one  year. —  II.  K. 

1  Grey,  The  Countess. 

Basket  and  wreath  of  (lowers  from  the  Scehelles  Islands, 
made  from  the  leaves  of  the  palm  ot  the  Seehelles  (-  tpa 
fro  deans).  A  nest  ol  baskets. 

2  Urroxx,  Eyexa,  Esq.,  Port  Louis  Producer. 

A  packet  containing  seven  pounds  ot  white  silk,  the 
produce  of  the  island  of  Mauritius,  from  silkworms  reared 
in  the  district  of  Tamarin. 

[The  quality  of  the  silk  must  not  betaken  as  a  criterion 
or  what  Mauritius  will  produce,  as  the  manufacture  is  in 
its  infancy,  and  has  only  lately  been  commenced.  About 
300  acres  of  ground  have  been  planted  in  the  cooler 
districts  of  Mauritius  with  mulberry  trees,  which  have 
rapidly  grown  up  and  are  now  fit  for  use.  A  company 
lias  been  formed  in  Mauritius  by  the  exertions  of  a  barrister 
and  planter  there,  called  the  “  Filature  Evenor  Cent  rale.” 
An  experienced  “  fileuse,’  Madame  Boildieu,  lias  been 
engaged  from  the  neighbouring  island  of  Bourbon,  and  is 
now  giving  instruct  ion  to  various  proprietors.  Some  ten 
persons  rear  worms  and  send  to  the  Company  regular 
supplies  of  cocoons,  and  eighty-seven  other  proprietors 
have  received  cocoons  and  mulberry  cuttings  from  the 
Company.  It  is  considered  that  this  manufacture  will 
flourish  and  increase  rapidly  in  the  island,  and  form 
eventually  an  important  branch  of  trade,  the  climate  and 
the  soil  being  peculiarly  suitable  to  the  profitable  rearing 


of  the  silkworm.  From  Bourbon  it  is  stated  flmt  silk 
was  sent  to  Paris  of  such  fine  quality  as  to  fetch  111 
francs  per  kilogramme,  or  about  2/.  tv.  the  pound.] 

3  AVebb,  Cuart.es  John,  London — Importer. 

A  bag  of  Mauritius  sugar,  the  produce  and  manufac¬ 
ture  of  the  Phoenix  estate,  obtained  direct  from  flic  sugar¬ 
cane  expressed  in  a  horizontal  mill;  flic  juice  clarified 
by  steam;  evaporated  to  27  Reaumur  in  common  open  iron 
pans;  filtered  through  bags  and  animal  charcoal;  boiled 
in  a  Howard’s  vacuum-pan.  This  sugar  is  said  not  to 
have  been  re-boiled,  re-made,  or  refined  in  any  way,  but 
to  be  pure  cane  sugar,  without  the  admixture  of  bullock’s 
blood  or  anv  albuminous  substance,  or  the  employment 
of  any  acetate  of  lead. 


4  The  Royat.  Society  ok  Natvral  History  oi 
MArurnrs  (Imported  by  A.  Steele,  I07 
Leaden  hall  Street ). 

Cases  of  straw  baskets,  rice,  liqueurs,  and  rocou-nut 
oil;  a  bag  of  cloves,  a  dial,  and  a  cask  of  cocoa-nuts. 


,5  Balkviei.d  &  Co.,  on  behalf  of  Mad.  E.  Ouapon 
aval  Mdllcs.  Gancotrt  (Importers,  Messrs.  S. 
Baker  &  Co.,  London). 

Works  and  ornaments  in  straw,  made  on  the  Seehelles. 
Bouquets  in  shell-work  ;  baskets  made  of  leaves  of  the 
cocoa ;  vases,  dials,  &e. 

ft  Mellon,  M. 

Small  casks  of  cocoa-nut  oil.  Woods  found  on  the 
Seel  idles.  Specimens  of  sea  cocoa-nuts. 

A  ease  of  choice  liqueurs,  in  12  bottles,  from  the  mnnu- 
faetory  of  M.  Fug.  Berielioo. 

7  Reader,  J.  S. 

A  ease  containing  samples  of  Mauritius  rice,  grown  on 
the  “Champ  de  Mars,”  Port  Louis,  raised  without  any 
irrigation  or  Other  watering.  The  sack  containing  the 
sample  is  made  of  the  leaves  of  the  Vaeona  tree  ( Ori/za 
satira ),  the  ordinary  package  of  the  colony  tor  sugar 
The  soil  very  dr\,  anil  exposed  to  high  and  drying  winds. 
Rice  of  this ‘kind  is  said  to  possess  flavour  and  faruuieious 
quality,  at  least  equal  to  that  exhibited  in  Carolina  rice. 

A  variety  of  ornamental  basket  work  from  the  Se* 
clielles.  A  Coco-de-mer.  Sample  of  cloves,  &e. 


* 


Eight  dependencies  of  Great  Britain  are  enumerated  under  this  head.  Of  these,  the  most  extensive  collection 
of  articles  is  that  from  the  important  possessions  of  this  country  in  Canada.  This  collection,  which  is  more 
particularly  characterised  below,  is  rich  in  raw  materials  and  products.  The  other  dependencies  named  are 
represented  but  by  low  exhibitors ;  but  the  articles  exhibited  deserve  the  attention  of  all  interested  in  the 
commercial  well-being  of  the  countries  and  islands  represented. — 11.  E. 


CANADA. 

South  Areas,  L.  M.  31,  and  N.  O.  31,  32. 

This  vast  and  important  territory  is  represented  in  the 
Exhibition  by  about  two  hundred  and  twenty  exhi¬ 
bitors.  'fhe  articles  contributed  by  it  are  distributed 
among  several  Classes,  but  the  raw  materials  prepon¬ 
derate.  :  and  of  these  a  highly-instructive  series  is  pre¬ 
sented.  The  efforts  which  have  been  made  by  the 
Government  at  home  to  develop  the  mineral  wealth  of 
this  colony  have  been  amply  rewarded  by  the  success 
which  lias  attended  the  explorers,  and  the  results 
which  in  some  measure  are  brought  to  notice  in  the 
Exhibition.  A  detailed  account  of  the  geological  survey 
and  its  fruits  will  be  found  in  this  Catalogue.  Many 
of  the  minerals  exhibited  must  take  an  important  com¬ 
mercial  position  on  their  locality  and  means  of  transport 
becoming  known  and  developed.  Among  other  and  in 
reality  more  precious  metals,  the  discovery  ot  gold  in 
the  drift  of  the  Eastern  Townships  along  the  south¬ 
east  side  of  the  Green  Mountain  range  will  be  regarded 
with  curiosity.  Some  fine,  specimens  are  exhibited, 
one  of  which  weighs  about  a  quarter  ot  a  pound. 
Copper  promises  to  be  more  available  for  direct  com¬ 
mercial  purposes,  and  a  cake  of  this  metal  is  sent  for 
exhibition.  In  this  instance  the  ore  lias  been  smelted 
in  Canada.  A  still  more  important  mineral  is  the 
specular  iron  ore,  of  which  a  most  valuable  and  im¬ 
portant.  bed  exists  near  the  waters  of  the  Ottawa,  with 
abundant  sources  of  water  power,  and  ready  moans  of 
transport.  Most  excellent  iron  is  obtained  from  the 
bog-iron  ore,  wood  charcoal  being  employed  in  its 
manufacture:  it  is  comparable  in  its  qualities  with 
Swedish  iron ;  and  the  stones  and  cast-iron  work 
made  from  it  are  less  liable  to  crack  than  those  made 
in  this  country.  In  addition  to  metalliferous  minerals, 
the  serpentine  and  steatite,  plumbago,  asbestos,  and 
lithographic  stones,  promise  fo  become  valuable  sources 
of  native  wealth.  Of  these  fine  specimens  are  exhibited. 


The  Canadian  timber,  represented  by  the  carefully- 
arranged  Trophy  in  the  centre  of  the  Western  Main 
Avenue,  is  scarcely  less  interesting  to  the  naturalist 
and  merchant  than  the  minerals.  The  excellent 
qualities  of  this  timber  for  useful  and  ornamental 
purposes  are  illustrated  in  the  specimens  of  furniture 
exhibited.  The  great  futtocks  for  ship-building, 
yielded  by  the  tamarisk  tree,  are  likewise  interesting. 
Timber  constitutes  a  very  prominent  feature  in  the 
export  commerce  of  the  country ;  the  white  and  red 
pine,  the  black  walnut,  maple,  cedar,  beech,  and 
butter-nut,  are  among  the  more  important.  Among 
other  articles  of  vegetable  origin,  the  canoe,  made  ot 
the  bark  of  the  white  birch,'"  will  he  regarded  with 
interest.  This  fragile  vessel  has  in  safety  made  a 
voyage  of  three  thousand  miles,  carrying  a  crew  of 
twenty  passengers,  with  their  provision  and  other 
necessaries. 

The  agriculture  of  the  country  is  largely  represented. 
The  specimens  which  appear  in  this  capacity  are  in 
themselves  without  general  interest,  consisting  of  such 
articles  as  barrels  of  wheat,  flour,  Ac. ;  but  regarded 
in  connection  with  the  productive  resources  of  iho 
country  from  whence  they  have  proceeded,  the\  au 
not  behind  more  pleasing  objects  in  their  value  and 
attraction.  The  Canadian  winter  pastime  of  sleighing 
is  illustrated  bv  the  elegant  single  and  double  sleighs 
sent  to  the  Exhibition.  Among  the  manufactures  of 
another  kind  are  specimens  of  dressed  porpoise-skm 
and  whale-skin,  employed  as  a  substitute  for  leather 
Avith  advantage.  In  a  comparatively  new  country  like 
Canada,  the  manufacturing  arts  are  still  in  an  early 
stage  of  their  development.  At  present  her  supplies 
of  colonial  produce  and  manufactures  are  derived  Irom 
the  mother-country  :  the  specimens  of  domestic  manu¬ 
facture  sent  over  to  the  Exhibition  show  the  progress 
Canada  is  making  in  those  arts ;  whilst  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  her  great  national  resources  is  the  first  aim 
of  her  inhabitants,  it  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  expected 
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that  much  attention  can  he  given  to  arts  that  are  yet 
in  their  infancy.  Still  the  specimens  sent  will  convey 
to  the  English  artisan  an  idea  of’  the  field  there  is  for 
the  exercise  of  his  calling.  '1  he  blankets,  horse-cloths, 
and  grey  etojfe  du  puy,  will  bear  comparison  with  those 
of  any  country. 

Among  other  miscellaneous  objects,  a  piano,  manu¬ 
factured  of  Canadian  woods,  specially  fitted  to  enduie 
the  changes  induced  by  the  vast  change  of  tempciature 
in  this  country,  will  be  regarded  with  attention,  as 
will  also  a  church  bell  forwarded  from  Montreal.  A 
very  prominent  object  exhibited  is  a  handsome  tire- 
engine  of  great  power.  1  he  alarming  nature  ot  the 
conflagrations  occasionally  breaking  out  in  Montreal 
renders  the  possession  of  powerful  means  of  ext  inguish¬ 
ing  them  highly  necessary.  This  engine  is  capable  of 
throwing  two  streams  of  water  to  a  height  ol  1(10  feet 
each.  A  number  of  native  curiosities  adds  to  the 
value  of  this  collection. — 11.  K. 


I  Logan,  W.  E.  (Director  of  Provincial  Geological 
Survey)  — Mont  rea  I. 

Specimens  of  magnetic  specular  and  bog-iron  ores : — 
Ilmenite  and  titaniferous  iron. 

Sulphuvets  of  zinc,  lead,  copper,  nickel,  and  molyb¬ 
denum. 

Native  silver  and  gold. 

Bog  manganese. 

Iron  pyrites. 

Lran  ochre. 

Cobalt  bloom. 

Chromic  iron. 

Dolomite  and  magnesite. 

Iron  ochres,  barytes,  and  other  stone  paints. 
Lithographic  stone. 

Agate,  jasper,  Labradorite,  and  ribboned  chert. 

White  quart  zose  sandstone,  for  glass-making. 

Soap-stone,  asbestos,  plumbago. 

Phosphate  of  lime,  gy  psum,  and  shell  marl. 

Millstone  rock,  whetstones,  and  Tripoli  earth. 

Roofing  slates,  granite,  serpentine  and  various  qualities 
of  marble  and  limestone. 

Peat  petroleum  and  mineral  pitch. 

[The  variety  and  importance  of  the  minerals  of  Canada 
claim  a  more  extensive  notice  than  can  usually  be  given. 
They  have  but  recently  become  known  ;  and  wit h  a  view  to 
promote  a  collection  of  them  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Exhibition,  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Canada 
Commission,  last  year,  prepared  a  catalogue  showing  the 
localities  of  many  of  them  ;  and  from  this,  and  the  various 
published  reports  of  the  progress  of  the  Canada  Geological 
Survey,  which  lias  now  been  in  operation  under  provincial 
authority  for  seven  years,  much  information  may  be 
obtained.  The  country  abounds  in  the  ores  of  iron, 
consisting  of  the  magnetic  and  specular  oxides,  and  the 
hydrated  peroxide  or  bog  ore.  The  first  occurs  chiefly 
in  a  formation  consisting  of  gneiss  interstrati  (led  with 
important  bands  of  1  uglily  crystalline  limestone,  and  the 
formation  sweeps  through  the  province  from  Lake  Huron 
to  Labrador,  keeping,  at  a  variable  distance,  north  from 
the  left  bank  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence  and  its  lakes, 
crossing  the  river  at  the  Thousand  Islands  only,  below 
Kingston,  to  form  a  junction  with  a  great  peninsular- 
shaped  area  of  the  same,  occupying  a  mountainous  region 
in  northern  New  York,  between  Lakes  Champlain  and 
Ontario.  The  ore  appears  to  lie  in  beds  running  with 
the  stratification  usually  highly  inclined,  and  the  beds 
occasionally  attain  a  great  thickness.  A  bed  winch  is 
now  worked  in  the  township  of  Marmora,  and  of  the  iron 
resulting  from  which  samples  have  been  sent,  presents  a 
breadth  of  100  feet  •,  another,  the  ore  of  which  lias  been 


mined  and  smelted  in  Mndoc,  has  been  traced  several 
miles  with  a  breadth  of  25  feet ;  on  Myers’  Lake  in 
South  Sherbrooke,  there  is  a  60-feet  bed;  in  South  Crosby 
a  bed  200  feet  in  width  comes  upon  the  Rideau  Canal' 
where  it  is  not  far  removed  from  great  water-power  -  aud 
in  Hull  there  is  a  40-feet  bed  at  no  great  distance  from 
the  navigable  water  of  the  river  Ottawa.  From  all  these 
localit  ies,  and  others,  specimens  have  been  contributed  and 
the  produce  of  the  ore  in  pure  metal  generally  ranges  from 
60  to  70  per  cent. ;  that  of  Sout h  Sherbrooke  is  63,  and  of 
Hull  (if)  per  cent.  Where  the  mineral  lias  been  acted  on 
by  tlie  weather,  it  frequently  breaks  up  with  facility  into 
grains  related  to  the  forms  of  the  crystals  of  the  magnetic 
iron  ore,  and  may  be  easily  ground  and  separated  from 
earthy  impurities  by  means  of  a  machine  in  which  the 
action  of  the  magnet  is  made  available.  A  portion  of  the 
Hull  bed  is  in  this  condition  ;  and  of  this  bed  every  fathom 
in  length  by  a  fathom  in  vertical  depth,  taking  the  breadth 
at  one-half  only  of  what  it  appears  to  be,  would  produce 
between  50  and  GO  tons  of  pure  metal.  Wood  for  fuel  is 
in  abundance  near  all  the  localities. 

Specular  iron  ore  appears  to  belong  to  the  same  geolo¬ 
gical  formation;  and  a  valuable  and  important  bed  of  it 
occurs  in  the  township  of  Macnab.  It*is25feet  thick, 
and  containing  58  per  cent,  of  pure  iron,  the  produce  of 
the  bed  would  not  be  under  50  tons  of  metal  for  every 
fathom  forward  by  a  fathom  vertical  ;  but  though  within 
a  mile  of  the  navigable  water  of  the  Ottawa,  where 
steam-boats  daily  pass,  and  but  300  or  400  yards  removed 
from  a  cascade  on  the  river  Doeliart,  giving  ample  water¬ 
power  to  drive  machinery,  the  bed  has  never  been  touched 
for  available  purposes.  Specular  iron  ore  occurs  also  on  the 
north  shore  of  Lake  Huron;  but  it  is  here  in  a  formation 
which  succeeds  the  gneiss,  consisting  of  quartz  rock,  slates, 
and  trap,  and  is  noted  as  belonging  to  part  oi  the  copper¬ 
bearing  region  of  the  province. 

Bog-iron  ore  exists  in  large  quantities  in  both  sections 
of  the  province.  In  Western  Canada  it  prevails  in  the 
county  of  Norfolk,  where  it  has  been  used  to  supply  the 
wants  of  the  Normandale  Iron-works.  It  occurs  in  many 
places  in  the  valley  of  the  Ottawa,  and  specimens  of  it 
have  been  sent  from  Yaudreuil,  Stnnbridge,  Simpson, 
Riviere  du  Cliene,  St.  Maurice,  Portneuf,  St.  A  allier,  and 
other  parts,  where  in  general  it  yields  upwards  ot  50  per 
cent,  of  pure  metal.  That  of  A  audreuil,  within  a  short 
distance  of  the  navigable  water  of  the  Ottawa,  yields  to 
analysis  764)5  per  cent,  of  peroxide  of  iron,  equal  to  54 
per  cent,  of  pure  metal,  and  the  deposit  is  represented  to 
bo  four  feet  thick.  At  the  Forges  of  St.  Maurice,  near 
Three  Rivers,  this  species  of  ore  lias  been  used  for 
upwards  of  half  a  century  in  the  manufacture  of  iron. 
The  cast  stoves  from  it  bear  a  high  character  through  tin 
country,  being  less  liable  to  crack  than  the  imported  ones, 
and  specimens  of  the  wrought  iron  produced  there  haw 
been  sent  to  the  Exhibition.  The  quality  of  the  metal, 
wood  charcoal  being  the  only  fuel  used,  bears  a  oompari 
son  with  that  of  Sweden,  and  it  is  to  compete  with  tln» 
that  it  is  manufactured. 

The  geological  formation  which  abounds  in  nwgudic 
y  ields  also  titaniferous  iron,  the  composition  of  which, a 
St.  Urbain,  in  Bay  St.  Paul,  below  Quebec,  is 

Oxide  of  titanium  .  .  •  4<sG0 

Protoxide  of  iron  .  37'0fi 

Peroxide  of  iron  .  .  .  •  19  1- 

Magnesia  ......  l  ’1' 
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This  result  is  sensibly  the  same  as  that  obtained  by  Rose 
for  the  titaniferous  iron  ore  from  llmense,  in  the  Urals,  to 
which  he  lias  given  the  name  of  Ilmenite.  One  of  the 
masses  is  00  feet  wide  by  a  visible  length  of  300  feet;  in 
some  parts  it  consists  of  an  admixture  of  ilmenite  and 
rutile;  and  if  the  consumption  of  the  compounds  of 
titanium  in  the  arts  should  increase,  the  localities  of  Bay 
St.  Paul  might  be  made  to  furnish  an  inexhaustible 
supply.  Titaniferous  iron  ore  occurs  also  on  t  lie  south  side 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  in  what  are  termed  the  Eastern 
Townships,  through  which  runs  a  continuation  of  the 
Green  Mountains  of  Vermont.  The  prolongation  of  this 
range  into  Canada  is  composed  of  rocks  belonging  to  the 
lower  Silurian  age,  and  there  presents  a  crystalline  con¬ 
dition  from  the  mctamorpliic  action  of  heat,  displaying 
chloritie  and  taleose  slates,  serpent ine  and  other  magnesian 
forms :  beds  of  iron  ore,  in  general  more  or  less  magnetic, 
are  frequently  repeated  among  them  by  undulations; 
they  prevail  in  the  townships  of  St.  Armand,  Sutton,  and 
Brorae,  where  many  occur  varying  in  breadth  from  2 
to  15  feet,  and  in  produce  of  pure  iron  from  20  to 
50  per  cent.  One  of  45  feet  width,  occurring  in  serpen¬ 
tine,  in  the  scignory  of  Rigaud  Yaudreuil  Beauee,  is  a 
mechanical  mixture  of  about  two-thirds  magnetic  iron, 
and  one-third  ilmenite;  and  when  the  ore  is  reduced  to 
a  powder  these  are  readily  separable  from  one  another  bv 
means  of  a  magnet.  But  in  general  those  beds  which 
occur  in  the  chloritie  slate  of  St.  Armand,  Sutton,  and 
Broine,  contain  a  variable  but  much  smaller  proportion 
of  titanic  iron  ;  and  several  of  them  have  been  mined,  and 
their  ores  advantageously  transported,  by  land  distances 
of  30  and  40  miles,  to  smelting  establishments  in  the 
State  of  Vermont,  for  the  manufacture  of  iron.  Though 
wood  abounds  in  the  district,  none  of  the  ores  have  been 
turned  to  smelting  purposes  in  Canada. 

Lead  ore  is  met  with  in  several  parts  of  the  province. 

It  occurs  in  veins,  cutting  the  stratified  gneiss  and  lime¬ 
stone  already  mentioned,  where  the  veins  intersect  the 
calcareous  part  of  the  formation,  and  in  this  relation  it 
exists  in  Bedford,  Bastard,  and  Fitzrov.  In  Bedforc 
several  of  those  veins,  varying  in  breadth  from  two  to 
four  feet,  have  been  tried,  and  small  pits  sunk  upon  them; 
but  none  of  the  mines  are  at  present  in  operation.  The 
ore  occurs  also  in  the  succeeding  formation,  associated 
with  copper,  on  the  Canadian  shores  of  Lake  Superior; 
and  in  Gaspe,  it  is  met  with  in  Indian  Cove  in  transverse 
veins,  cutting  a  still  more  calcareous  deposit  of  the  upper 
Silurian  age.  As  this  rock  is  supposed  to  be  the  equiva¬ 
lent  of  the  great  lead-bearing  formation  of  Wisconsin, 
galena  may  probably  be  expected,  where  the  rock  is  found 
in  a  disturbed  condition  in  Canada,  and  cut  by  disloca¬ 
tions,  thereby  affording  an  opportunity  for  the  occurrence 
of  lodes.  The  rock  presents  these  conditions  in  Gaspe, 
but  it  has  hitherto  been  but  little  examined.  M  ith  the 
exception  of  some  of  the  specimens  from  Lake  Superior, 
silver  has  not  been  found  to  accompany  the  lead  ore. 

Zinc  ore  occurs,  associated  with  copper  and  silver,  on 
Lake  Superior;  but  the  quantity  met  with  lias  not  yet 
been  sufficient  to  promise  a  profitable  return. 

Belonging  to  a  formation  which  is  interposed  between 
the  lower  Silurian  rocks  and  the  gneiss,  an  extensive 
copper  region  occur s  in  Canada.  From  the  boundary  ot 
the  province  at  Pigeon  River,  it  ranges  along  the  northern 
and  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  and  the  north  shore 
of  Lake  Huron,  for  a  distance  exceeding  400  miles.  On 
Spar  Island,  in  Prince’s  Location,  a  tj-feet  lode,  holding 
vitreous  copper  in  a  ganguc  of  calc-spar,  barytes,  and 
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amethystine  quartz,  cuts  clay  slates  overlaid  by  green¬ 
stone  trap,  and  yields,  on  the  average,  about  7  per  cent, 
of  pure  metal.  On  several  islands  of  the  Archipelago! 
which  separates  Neepigon  Bay  from  the  main  body°of 
Lake  Superior,  native  copper  occurs ;  and  on  St.  Igiiaee 
Island,  which  is  the  largest  of  them,  a  vein  of  about  2  feet, 
running  with  the  stratification,  has  been  traced  the  whole 
length  of  the  island.  Fine  specimens  of  native  copper  were 
obtained  by  sinking  a  shaft  on  this  lode.  Many  of  these 
specimens  were  beautifully  crystallized ;  vitreous  copper 
often  accompanying  the  native.  Native  copper  occurs  also 
in  Mieliipicoten  Island  ;  and  the  formation  of  this  island, 
and  of  the  islands  of  the  Neepigon  archipelago,  consisting 
of  greenstone  and  amygdaloidal  trap,  interst ratified  with 
sandstone  and  conglomerate,  is  in  every  respect  the  same 
as  that  ol  the  Cliff',  and  other  mines  on  the  south  side  of 
the  lake,  celebrated  for  the  large  masses  of  native  copper 
which  they  have  produced.  At  Mica  Bay  and  Mamainse, 
the  vitreous  and  yellow  sulpkurets,  as  well  as  the  native 
copper,  have  been  obtained.  On  the  north  -Lore  of  Lake 
Huron  the  prevailing  description  of  copper  ore  is  the 
yellow  sulphuret,  and  the  veinstone  is  usually  quartz. 
The  prevailing  rocks  of  the  country  are  greenstone  trap, 
slate,  and  quartz  rock,  in terstra tided  with  one  another; 
and  it  is  in  places  where  the  lodes  cut  the,  greenstone 
that  they  become  most  productive,  while  they  are  least  so 
in  the  quartz  rock.  Although  lodes  exist  in  several  parts, 
it  is  only  those  of  the  Bruce  mines  that  have  been  worked 
to  any  extent.  In  July,  1848,  on  a  close  examination  of 
the  lodes  by  the  geological  survey,  a  length  of  300  fathoms, 
with  a  depth  of  10  fathoms  and  a  breadth  of  I  feet,  gave  an 
average  of  6J  per  cent,  of  available  pure  metal ;  and  1,475 
tons  of  vein  stuff  on  the  surface,  as  it  had  come  from  the 
lode,  then  sampled,  gave  8  per  cent.  Tne  ore  has  some¬ 
times  been  dressed  to  23  percent.,  and  generally  to  between 
15  and  20  per  cent.,  at  which  produces  several  hundreds  of 
tons  have  been  sent  to  Boston  ;  and  200  tons,  of  15J  per 
cent.,  intended  for  Swansea,  are  now  in  Montreal.  Smelt- 
in^  works  have  been  established  at  (he  Bruee  mines,  and 
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a  cargo  of  tough  cake  copper  shipped  to  the  United  States, 
one  of  the  cakes  of  which  has  been  sent  to  the  Exhibition 
as  a  sample.  The  furnaces  are  of  the  reverberatory  de¬ 
scription,  and  the  fuel  used  is  bituminous  coal,  obtained 
at  Cleveland,  on  Lake  Erie.  Wood  abounds  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  mines. 

The  yellow  sulphuret  of  copper  occurs  at  the  \\  allace- 
mine  location,  near  W  hite  Fish  River,  to  the  eastward  ol 
the  Bruce  mines,  in  thin  strings,  supposed  to  be  leaders 
to  some  main  lode  not  yet  discovered  ;  and  these  arc 
worth v  of  notice,  from  the  fact  that  sulphuret  ot  nickel 
accompanies  the  copper,  disseminated  in  patches,  and  the 
niokeliferous  part  of  the  ore,  when  freed  from  earthy  im¬ 
purities,  is  found  to  contain  13  per  cent  ol  pure  nickel  ; 
traces  of  cobalt  accompanying  the  nickel. 

Copper  ore  occurs  in  the  mefamorphic  rocks  of  the 
Eastern  Townships  in  Upton,  associated  with  silver,  and  m 
Isoott  with  silver  and  gold;  but  the  quantity  does  not 
yet  appear  in  any  instance  to  hold  out  much  prospect  of 
a  profit.  Silver  is  associated  with  the  native  copper  ol 
Michipicoton  and  St.  Tgnace  Islands.  Native  silver  is 
also  met  with  in  small  quantity  accompanying  the  vitreous 
copper  of  Spar  Island,  on  Prince’s  Location  :  and  there 
is  present  also  with  it  a  trace  of  gold:  cobalt  occurs 
with  them  in  small  quantity,  in  the  form  of  cobalt  bloom. 

The  lode  on  this  location  can  be  traced  from  the  island 
to  the  main  shore,  and  it  then  gives  larger  indications  of 
silver,  which  is  occasionally  met  with,  associated  with 
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blende,  in  thin  leaves,  following  the  cleavage  joints  and 
other  crevices  in  the  calcareous  spar  ot  the  gunguc.  A 
pocket  of  this  description,  containing  about  l  owl .  of  good 
ore,  gave  an  average  produce  ot  3.1  per  cent.,  or  il  lbs.  oi 
pure  silver  to  the  ton  of  rock,  and  the  commercial  value 
of  the  ore  in  London  was  given  as  330/.  per  ton.  \\  ant 
of  capital  has  prevented  the  present  proprietors  from  pro¬ 
secuting  their  researches;  but  samples  of  the  ore,  and 
silver  smelted  from  it,  are  exhibited. 

Native  gold  exists  in  the  drift  of  the  Eastern  Townships, 
along  the  south-eastern  side  of  the  Green  Mountain  range. 
Its  presence  has  been  ascertained,  by  the  investigations  ol 
the  geological  survey  of  the  pro\  ince,  overall  area  compris¬ 
ing  between  3,000  and  1,000  square  miles,  with  a  breadth 
of  about  40  miles,  from  the  seignory  of  St.  Mary  on  the 
Cbaudiere  to  within  G  miles  of  the  province  line  on  the 
Kennebec  road,  and  a  length  of  00  miles,  from  Ktchemiii 
Lake,  in  Cranboume,  to  the  vicinity  of  Lennoxville.  It 
appears  to  be  very  generally  disseminated  in  the  clay  and 
gravel  of  the  district,  but  so  thin  ns  to  promise  little, 
except  in  occasional  patches,  where  the  drill  having  been 
washed  by  the  action  of  various  streams,  which  have  worn 
their  channels  in  it,  1  lie  metal  has  been  concentrated,  and 
remains  caught  by  the  cleavage  joints  and  various  cracks 
and  crevices  of  the  clay  slates  which  form  the  country. 
The  localities  where  small  quant  it  ies  have  been  met  with  are 
too  numerous  to  be  mentioned  ;  but  selected  specimens 
from  the  workings  of  the  Cbaudiere  Mining  Company,  on 
the  Toutfe  lies  Tins,  in  the  seignory  of  Itigaud  Yaudreuil 
Beauce,  have  been  sent  to  the  Exhibition,  weighing  from  a 
few  grains  to  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  and  smaller  pieces  from 
other  localities  from  the  museum  of  the  geological  survey. 

The  rocks  and  minerals  in  the  range  of  the  Green 
Mountains,  flanking  this  auriferous  deposit,  are  such  as 
are  usually  met  with  in  other  countries  where  gold  occurs  ; 
and  one  among  the  minerals  is  chromic  iron.  Beds  of 
this,  of  12  to  I  t  inches  thick,  exist  in  serpentine,  in  Bolton 
and  Ham,  and  yield  45  to  50  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  chro¬ 
mium.  Specimens  of  the  ore  are  exhibited  from  both 
localities. 

Important  veins  of  iron  pyrites  occur  in  the  seignory  of 
Terbome  and  that  of  La  Norraye  and  Dautraye.  Wad, 
or  bog  manganese,  is  met  with  in  several  parts  of  the 
Eastern  Townships,  and  traces  of  uranium  in  Madoe. 

Many  of  the  rocks  and  earthy  minerals  arc  worthy  of 
attention  as  commercially  valuable.  A  pure  white  dolo¬ 
mite,  with  45  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  magnesia,  exists  in 
great  abundance  on  Mazinaw  Lake  and  in  various  parts  of 
the  Bathurst  district  in  Western  Canada,  from  which 
specimens  are  exhibited  from  Burgess  and  Blytlifield.  It 
exists  also  in  the  Eastern  Townships  of  Lower  Canada  ; 
but  it  is  there  associated  with  the  more  important  rock 
magnesite,  serving  the  same  purposes,  and  containing  83 
per  cent,  of  the  carbonate  of  magnesia.  This  is  found  in 
large  quantities  in  the  townships  of  Sutton  and  Bolton. 
Of  stone  paints,  barytes  occurs  in  large  quantity  in  veins 
on  Lako  Superior,  and  in  smaller  in  Bedford  and 
Bathurst ;  and  there  exists  a  great  abundance  of  iron 
ochres,  giving  various  beautiful  tints,  allied  to  Sienna 
brown.  Of  these  there  are  contributions  from  five  dif¬ 
ferent  parts  of  the  lower  province.  Lithographic  stone, 
in  beds  of  1  to  2  feet  thick,  is  found  at  Marmora,  and  ap¬ 
pears  to  range  all  the  way  to  Rama  on  Lake  Simcoc,  a 
distance  of  70  miles.  Stones  of  all  ordinary  sizes  might 
be  obtained,  but  no  quarry  has  yet  been  opened  on  the 
beds.  The  specimens  contributed  are  from  Marmora, 
and  the  largest  is  24  by  16  inches  and  3  inches  thick! 
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Of  materials  used  for  jewellery,  agates  abound  on  Lako 
Superior,  on  the  islands  of  the  Neepigon  archipelago,  and 
Michipieoten  island  ;  a  G-feet  bed  of  jasper  occurs  at  Sher¬ 
brooke,  and  jasper  pebbles  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior 
and  in  Gaspe.  Two  beautiful  descriptions  of  ornamental 
stone,  which  have  been  called  pert lute  and  peristcrite  bv 
Dr.  Thompson,  but  appear  to  be  species  of  labradorite  anil 
aventurinc,  occur  in  Bathurst.  White  quartzose  sand¬ 
stone,  lit  for  glass-making,  exists  in  various  parts  of  the 
province,  and  glass  is  manufactured  from  it  at  Yaudreuil 
and  St.  John.  Plumbago  is  met  with  in  veins  of  a  work¬ 
able  size  at  Grenville;  asbestos  in  abundance  in  I)a|. 
liousie  ;  and  large  beds  of  pure  soapstone  prevail  in  tho 
Eastern  Townships  in  Potton  and  Bolton.  Its  sectile 
and  refractory  nature  render  it  well  adapted  fur  furnace 
linings,  stoves,  baking-stones,  and  other  forms  into  which 
it  is  manufactured  in  the  neighbouring  states;  but 
though  it  is  imported  into  Canada  in  various  shapes,  none 
of  the  native  quarries  are  yet  resorted  to  for  economic 
purposes,  with  the  exception  of  its  application  as  foot 
warmers  for  \\  inter  journeys.  The  material  being  a  slow 
conductor,  a  slab  of  it  heated,  enveloped  in  a  blanket  and 
placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  sledge  under  the  feet,  will  en¬ 
sure  a  comfortable  degree  of  warmth  to  the  t  ravcllcr  for  a 
long  distance. 

The  province  is  not  deficient  in  mineral  manures. 
Phosphate  of  lime  occurs  in  large  crystals,  thickly  dis¬ 
seminated  in  carbonate  of  lime,  in  extensive  bests  in 
Burgess,  from  which  several  specimens  are  exhibited, 
and  in  Westmeath  and  Hull.  Gypsum  prevails  in  flat 
conical  masses  of  acres  in  extent,  in  a  formation  which 
runs  along  the  course  of  the  Grand  River  from  Cayuga  to 
Dumfries,  and  is  mined  in  various  places :  ground  at 
various  mills  it  constitutes  a  considerable  article  of  trade 
for  agricultural  purposes.  Large  blocks  are  exhibited 
from  four  localities  in  tho  valley  of  the  Grand  River. 
Shell  marl  is  a  very  abundant  production  in  numerous 
parts  of  both  sections  of  tho  province.  It  occurs  in  the 
bottoms  of  ancient  and  of  existing  fresh-water  lakes,  and 
being  a  result  from  comminuted  shells,  is  a  nearly  pure 
carbonate  of  lime.  In  four  or  five  small  lakes  near  New 
Carlisle,  on  the  Bay  Chaleur,  it  is  composed  of  the  cal¬ 
careous  remains  of  microscopic  testacea;  and,  being  as  line 
and  white  as  flour,  it  has  been  purchased  by  chemists  for 
their  purposes. 

Various  rocks  of  the  country,  such  as  granite  and 
whitish  trap,  and  beds  of  silicious  conglomerate  in  a 
formation  called  the  Potsdam  sandstone,  afford  native 
millstones,  which  are  in  use  in  many  parts  ol  the  pro¬ 
vince.  A  rock  called  the  gray  band,  at  the  top  of  the 
lower  Silurian  group,  gives  grindstones  in  Esqucezmg 
and  other  parts,  and  whetstones  have  been  manufactured 
from  bands  of  talcose  slate  in  Madoe,  Stanstead,  Hat  ley , 
and  Shipton.  Tripoli  earth,  resulting  from  a  silicious 
infusorial  deposit,  is  obtained  from  I  lie  seignory  of  L* 
Norraye  and  Dautraye,  and  from  the  clay  cliffs  in  I  he 
vicinity  of  Montmorency.  Roofing  slates  have  boa 
quarried  in  Frnmpton,  and  they  occur  in  still  untouched 
ground  in  Kingscy  and  Halifax,  and  in  great  abundance 
on  the  Riviere  du  Loup  above  its  junction  with  fho 
Cbaudiere.  Good  flagstones  abound  in  the  vicinity  "I 
Toronto  and  in  the  Eastern  Townships.  The  chief  Par* 
of  the  building  stones  of  the  province  are  of  a  calcareous 
quality,  and  they  have  been  extensively  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  locks  of  its  various  ship  and  biug< 
canals  and  the  best  houses  of  the  principal  cities.  11 
the  western  part  of  the  province,  what  is  geological.' 
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called  the  comiferous  limestone  formation,  yields  good 
stone  at  Amherst.  The  Niagara  limestone,  running 
from  the  great  falls  of  that  name  by  the  upper  end 
of  Lake  Ontario  to  Cabot’s  Head  and  the  Manitoulia 
Islands,  has  been  extensively  worked  at  Thorohl  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Welland  Canal,  and  some  of  the 
structures  of  Toronto.  Beneath  this  limestone  the 
sandstone  of  the  gray  band,  already  mentioned,  affords 
excellent  building  stone  at  Hamilton.  To  the  eastward, 
the  Trenton  limestone  yields  good  building  material  from 
Lake  Simcoe  to  Kingston,  and  from  Brockvillo  to  Vau- 
drcuil.  The  same  formation  is  resorted  to  from  By  town 
to  Montreal,  where  it  has  been  very  extensively  used  for 
the  best  edifices  of  the  city  ;  and  it  is  also  available  in 
many  parts  between  Montreal  and  Quebec.  A  sandstone, 
which  underlies  this,  geologically  designated  the  Potsdam 
formation,  is  quarried  for  building  purposes  at  Beauhar- 
nois  and  several  places  near  the  mouth  of  the  Ottawa. 
A  beautiful  white  granite  of  superior  quality  for  building 
purposes,  splitting  into  rectangular  forms,  is  obtained  in 
many  parts  of  the  Eastern  Townships,  south  of  the  Green 
Mountains.  A  block  of  this  from  Slanstead  is  exhibited. 
Various  useful  qualit  ies  of  marble  are  obtained  inMaenab, 
and  at  Grenville,  Phillipsburgh,  St.  Dominique,  and  other 
parts;  and  a  band  of  serpentine  lias  been  traced  135  miles 
through  the  Eastern  Townships  from  Button  to  Cran- 
boumc,  which  promises  a  great  variety  of  material  suit¬ 
able  for  ornamental  architecture,  but  as  yet  no  quarries 
are  opened  on  it. 

Peat  occurs  in  some  abundance  in  the  flat  country  on 
the  south  side  of  the  valley  of  the  Ottawa,  and  in  a 
similar  district  on  the  south  side  of  the  St.  Lawrence ; 
and  specimens  of  it  from  St.  Dominique,  having  been  ex¬ 
perimented  on  and  analysed,  show  it  to  be  a  good  fuel: 
it  contains — 

Fixed  carbon  ....  29  57 

Ashes ......  G-75 

Volatile  matter  ....  G3-G8 

100- 

Petroleum  is  met  with  in  springs  in  the  Gaspe  district, 
on  Silver  Brook,  a  small  tributary  of  the  Liver  St.  John, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  this  river;  and  naphtha  is  collected 
on  the  Thames  River  at  Mosa.  A  bituminous  deposit,  in 
the  form  of  mineral  pitch  or  mineral  caoutchouc,  occurs 
in  Enniskillen,  in  a  bed  of  about  2  feet  thick,  and  it  is 
said  to  extend  over  several  acres.  Bituminous  shale,  such 
as  is  used  in  England  for  the  distillation  of  naphtha  and 
other  products  of  the  kind,  occurs  in  Bosanquet,  Zone, 
Collingwood,  Port  Daniel,  and  other  places. 

A  great  number  of  the  mineral  springs  of  the  province 
have  been  analysed.  The  chief  part  of  those  ot  a  saline 
character  contain  bromine  and  iodine,  and  some  ot  them 
have  traces  of  baryta.  A  copious  spring  in  the  township 
of  Chariot  teville,  not  far  removed  from  Port  Dover  on 
Lake  Erie,  yields  nearly  twice  t  lie  quantity  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  contained  in  the  celebrated  Ilarrowguto  water; 
and  another  near  Brantford,  with  three  more  in  the  same 
vicinity,  holds  free  sulphuric  acid. — V  •  B.  Logan,  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Geological  Survey  of  Canada .] 


2  Wilson,  Dr.  J.,  Perth. 

Magnetic  iron  ore,  from  South  Sherbrooke. 

Phosphate  of  lime,  from  Burgess. 

Dolomite,  from  Dalhousie. 

Serpentine,  from  Burgess. 

Perthite,  peristcrife,  and  graphic  granite,  from  Bathurat. 
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3  Dickson,  Mr.  Sheriff  A.,  Packenham. 

Specular  iron  ore  from  Macnab. 

4  Marmoba  Iron  Companv,  Marmora. 

1  ig  iron,  smelted  at  their  furnace,  from  the  magnetic 
ore  of  the  township. 

5  Febkibb,  Hon.  J.,  Montreal. 

Bars  of  axe  iron ;  square  of  bar  iron  ;  folded  iron,  cold ; 
twisted  iron;  horse-shoe  iron ;  ploughshare;  pig  of  Mar¬ 
mora  iron. 

Collection  of  minerals.  Specimens,  gypsum ;  specimens, 
geological ;  specimens,  shell-marl. 

0  Lancaster,  — ,  Vaudreuil. 

Specimens  of  bog-iron  ore,  and  phosphate  of  iron. 

7  Pboulx,  J.,  St.  Bust  ache. 

Specimens  of  bog-iron  ore,  from  Riviere  du  Chene. 

8  Marcotte,  F.,  Porlneuf. 

Specimens  of  bog-iron  ore. 

Morin,  Captain,  St.  Pal  tier. 

Specimens  of  bog-iron  ore. 

10  Montreal  Mining  Com  caw. 

Copper  ore,  from  Bruce  mines,  Lake  Huron,  and  lough 
cake  copper,  smelted  there  from  the  same.  Native  copper 
and  silver,  from  St.  Ignace  Island,  Lake  Superior. 

1 1  Badglev,  J.  F.,  Montreal. 

Silver  ore,  from  Prince’s  Location,  Lake  Superior ;  and 
smelted  silver  from  the  same. 


12  CiiAUDikiiE  Mixing  Company,  Quebec. 
Specimens  of  native  gold,  from  the  workings  of  the 

Company  on  the  Touffe  des  Pins,  seignoiy  of  Rignud 
Vaudreuil  Beauce. 

13  Claussen,  Chevalier,  London. 

Labradoritc,  from  Labrador®,  &c. 

14  Harwood,  Hon.  — ,  Vaudreuil. 

Specimens  of  black-lead  from  Grenville. 

1  y  BornoiN  &  Lkbkk,  Vaudreuil. 

Specimens  of  white  quartzose  sandstone,  such  as  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  glass  at  Vaudreuil. 

16  Seer,  L.  M.,  St.  JEustache. 

Specimens  of  iron  ochre. 

1  7  La  Barbu,  D.  G.,  Point  du  Lac. 

Specimens  of  iron  ochre: 

18  Hall,  J.,  Melbourne. 

Specimens  of  iron  oclu-c,  from  Durham ;  and  roofing 
slates,  from  Iiingsey. 

18a  Herbert,  John  W.,  Montreal. 

Indian  dress ;  a  boudoir ;  pianoforte.  Case  of  type. 
[This  dress  is  made  of  cloth  and  ribbon  cut  with  scissors, 
and  sewn  on  with  ruvellings  of  the  same  material  a  \ery 
difficult  process.  The  dress  consists  of  petticoat,  jacket, 
and  leggings,  and  is  the  costume  of  the  chief’s  daughter  of 
(lie  Ojibbeway  nation.  It  was  entirely  wrought  by  hand, 
in  imitation  of  porcupine- work  ;  it  is  all  ot  purely  Indian 
design  and  pattern.  It  was  made  and  sent  tor  exhibition 
by  Mrs.  J.  II.  McVey,  of  Potton,  eastern  township  of 
Canada,  who  is  the  ‘daughter  of  Charlot  te  Mono-nonce 
Ivata-wa-beday,  late  hereditary  chief  of  that  nation,  and 
the  late  Charles  Oake Ermatinger,  Esq.,  of  Montreal. 
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The  pianoforte,  of  sis  and  three-quarter  octave,  com¬ 
pass  from  C  to  G,  is  manufactured  of  woods,  the  growth 
and  produce  of  Canada,  under  the  superintendence  of  the 
exhibitor,  an  Englishman  of  twenty-three  years’  residence 
in  the  city  of  Montreal,  by  workmen  who  acquired  the 
principal  knowledge  of  their  trade  in  the  manufactory  of 
the  exhibitor,  whose  attention  to  the  construction  of 
pianofortes  to  stand  the  climate  of  Canada,  was  first 
caused  by  observing  that  European  instruments  generally 
were  unsuited  to  the  temperature.  The  instrument  now 
exhibited,  both  in  wood  and  manufacture,  is  found,  by 
experience,  best  adapted  to  the  climate.  In  forwarding 
it,  the  exhibitor’s  object  is  not  so  much  with  the  view  of 
competing  with  countries  whose  facilities  for  manufac¬ 
turing  pianofortes  must  be  admitted  to  be  very  superior  to 
a  new  country  like  Canada,  but  to  show  the  rapid  im¬ 
provement  of  the  colony,  and  its  capabilities  of  manufac¬ 
turing  what  is  suited  to  the  demands  of  its  inhabitants; 
and  also  to  direct  the  attention  of  European  manufacturers 
of  these  instruments  to  woods,  the  growth  and  produce  of 
Canada,  suitable  for  such  purposes.  The  case  is  made  of 
free  grain  black  walnut-tree,  veneered  with  crotch  of  the 
same  wood ;  the  keys  are  of  bass-wood,  the  top  and  bot¬ 
tom  blocks  of  hard  Canadian  maple,  sounding  board  of 
Canadian  spruce,  which  the  exhibitor,  by  experience,  is 
enabled  confidently  to  state  is  stronger  grained  and  supe¬ 
rior  for  sound  to  the  European  wood  so  generally  in  use. 
The  ornamental  carvings  are  emblematical  of  Canada. 


1‘J  Cation,  E.,  St.  Ann,  Montmorency. 

Specimens  of  iron  ochre. 

lf)A  Rahx,  C.,  Toronto. 

Specimens  of  dentistry. 

20  Quigley,  M.,  Framplon. 

Specimens  of  slates. 

21  Dc bergek,  Gr.,  Murray  Bay. 

Specimens  of  iron  ochre,  from  Ibberville,  county  ol 

Saguenay. 

22  Kelly,  R.  AY.,  GaspS. 

Specimens  of  iron  ochre  and  shell  marl. 

23  Yeomans,  Asa,  Belleville. 

Specimens  of  shell  marl. 

24  He  Lesdernieres,  P.  T.  C.,  Vaudreuit. 
Specimens  of  shell  marl. 

25  Boston,  Mr.  Sheriff,  Montreal. 

Specimens  of  shell  marl. 

26  Boutillier,  Dr.,  St.  Kyacinthe. 

Samples  of  peat. 

27  Logan,  J.,  Montreal. 

Barrel  of  fall  wheat. 

28  Allan,  John,  Long  Point. 

Three  barrels  of  wheat. 

2 9  AY eese,  AV.  F.,  A meliasb uryh . 

Three  barrels  of  spring  wheat . 

30  Desjardins,  P.,  Terrebonne. 

Three  barrels  of  spring  wheat. 

31  Laurent,  D.,  Varennes. 

Three  barrels  of  spring  wheat. 
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32  Drummond,  John,  Petite  Cote. 

Three  barrels  of  spring  wheat. 

33  Provincial  Agricultural  Association 

Canada  Wed, 

Three  barrels  of  fall  wheat. 


34  Graham,  J.,  Sydney. 

Three  barrels  of  fall  wheat. 


35  Provincial  Agricultural  Association, 
Canada  West. 

Three  barrels  of  fall  wheat,  raised  by  Air.  Christie  of 
Dumfries,  Canada  AYest. 


36  Tittemore,  G-. 

Barrel  of  outs. 

37  Muir,  A.,  Uinehinbrooke. 
Barrel  of  oats. 

38  AYatts,  R.  M.,  Grantham. 
Barrel  of  oats. 

39  Boa,  AYit.lt am,  St.  Laicrent. 
Barrel  of  peas. 

40  Limoges,  D.,  Terrebonne. 
Barrel  of  peas. 

41  Jones,  D.,  Sydney. 

Barrel  of  peas. 

42  La  Mere,  Madame,  Montreal. 
Barrel  of  beans. 

43  Fisher,  James,  Birilre  du  Prairie 
Barrel  of  horse-beam*. 

44  Brikn,  J.,  St.  Martins. 
Barrel  of  yellow  beans. 

45  Fournier,  C.,  Longueuil. 
Barrel  of  beans. 

46  Boa,  AVilllam,  St.  Laicrent. 
Barrel  of  barley. 

47  Desjardins,  P.,  St.  Base. 
Barrel  of  buck-wheat. 

48  Simpson,  J,,  A  Co.,  Bowmanville. 
Barrel  of  flour. 


49  Linguam,  Thomas,  Thurlow. 
Two  barrels  of  flour. 

50  Tailey,  Y,  P.,  Thurlow. 
Barrel  of  flour. 

51  Squair,  R.,  Bowmanville. 
Two  barrels  of  oatmeal. 

52  Frknholm,  E.,  King  cry,  E.  T. 
Barrel  of  buckwheat,  flour. 


53  Cam  i  f,  F.  &  T.,  Thurlow. 
Barrel  of  buckwheat  flour. 

54  Then  holm,  E  ,  Kingsey,  E. 
Barrel  of  Indian  meal. 
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55  Richer,  A.,  Si.  Lawrenl. 

Barrel  of  Indian  meal;  ship-biscuit ;  crackers;  Bologna 
sausages;  Fletcher’s  candy ;  smoked  hams  ;  beef  tongues, 
&c. 

[Tlie  agriculture  of  the  Canadas  is  greatly  influenced  by 
the  climate,  and  is  necessarily  of  a  peculiar  character. 
During  one-half  of  the  year,  the  surface  of  the  country  is 
covered  with  snow  and  ice,  and  thus  remains  totally  un¬ 
productive.  The  farmer  is  consequently  constrained  to 
select  such  plants,  or  varieties  of  plants,  for  his  cultivation, 
as  will  perfect  their  growth  in  the  brief  summer  of  the 
count  ry. 

"When  the  ice  departs,  at  about  the  end  of  April,  vegeta¬ 
tion  commences,  and  proceeds  with  a  rapidity  unknown  in 
our  climate.  In  Tipper  Canada  the  seasons  are  not  so 
severe  as  in  Lower  Canada,  or  the  provinces  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  New  Brunswick,  and  the  spring  sets  in  about  a 
month  earlier.  The  soil  is  also  of  a  more  fertile  character  ; 
wheat,  and  indeed  all  the  cereals,  are  produced  in  good 
quality,  and  in  great  abundance.  The  agricultural  pro¬ 
duce,  however,  of  these  colonies,  is  generally  inferior  in 
quality  to  that  of  more  favoured  climates,  and  the  wheat 
being  nearly  all  spring  sown,  does  not  command  so  high  a 
rate  in  the  markets. — J.  TV.] 


50  Shaw,  A.,  Toronto. 

Specimens  of  corn  in  the  ear. 

57  Logan,  J.,  Montreal. 

Specimens  of  corn  in  the  car. 


58  Desjardins,  B.,  St.  Lose. 

Barrel  of  flax  seed. 


50  Fisher,  James,  Riviere  du  Prairie. 

Specimens  of  Siberian  oil-seed. 

GO  TJbardeau,  S.,  St.  Anne. 

Barrel  of  timothy  seed  (P/iletnn  prafense). 

G1  M‘Gtnn,  T.,  Montreal. 

Barrel  of  t  imothy  seed. 

G2  Jeffries,  J.,  Burodan. 

Specimens  of  red  clover  seed  and  garden  seeds. 

63  Shepherd,  G.,  Montreal. 

Various  samples  of  garden  seed. 

04  Smith,  B.,  Slanstead. 

Balo  of  hops. 

Go  Penner,  J.,  Lachine. 

Balo  of  hops. 

66  Central  Commission,  Montreal. 

Samples  of  double  refined  and  unrefined  maple  sugar. 

67  Bales,  John,  York. 

Specimen  of  double  refined  maple  sugar. 

G8  Parker,  Joel,  Hatley. 

Specimen  of  maple  sugar. 

GO  Fisher,  Arthur,  Ascott. 

Specimen  of  maple  sugar. 

70  Bastien,  M.,  St.  Rose. 

Specimens  of  flax. 

71  Grice,  F.,  Montreal. 

Specimens  of  hemp  and  seed. 


72  Maccullocii,  Dr.  J.,  Montreal. 

A  fungus  from  the  pine-tree,  used  in  Canada  as  a  tonic 
bitter.  It  is  apparently  a plyporus allied  to  the  P.Oiflciualis 
of  the  Materia  Medica. 

73  Levey,  John,  Montreal. 

Boll  of  tobacco. 


74  Egan,  John,  Ottawa. 

Plank  ol  bird’s-eye  maple  (Acer  saccharinuni). 

[The  curled  maple,  so  much  resembling  satin-wood,  and 
the  bird s-eye  maple,  so  well  known  as  an  ornamental 
material,  is  met  with  where  the  common  or  sugar  maple 
grows,  but  in  general  more  on  rocky  ground.  Sometimes 
they  occur  disseminated  in  single  trees,  and  sometimes  in 
patches  of  fifty  or  more.  They  occasionally  are  large 
enough  to  yield  veneers  of  two  feet  in  width  ;  but  the  tree 
of  smaller  dimensions,  up  to  14  and  18  inches,  are  prefer¬ 
able.  The  large  trees  have  often  an  unfigured  part  down 
the  centre.] 

75  Keed  &  Meakins,  Montreal. 

Plauks  of  birch,  cherry,  pine,  bird’s-eye  and  curled 
maples,  and  butternut. 

7G  Parisault,  J.,  St.  Martin. 

Plank  of  chestnut. 


77  Parisault,  F.,  St.  Martin. 

Planks  of  soft  maple  and  beech. 

[The  soft  or  sugar  maple  is  not  used  to  great  extent  in 
any  manufacture,  from  being  generally  saved  by  the  pro¬ 
prietors  of  the  land  for  its  yield  of  the  material  from  which 
it  takes  its  name.  Hard  maple  is  extensively  used  in  the 
country  for  the  manufacture  of  the  best  kinds  of  common 
furniture,  and  with  black  and  red  birch  which  are  service¬ 
able  for  the  same  purpose,  is  largely  exported  to  the 
United  States  for  similar  objects.  These  three  woods, 
also  with  beech,  constitute  the  chief  domestic  fuel  of 
Canada. 

Beech,  in  addition  to  its  use  as  a  fuel,  affords  a  material 
for  the  manufacture  of  pyroligneous  acid;  and  several 
establishments  for  its  manufacture  have  lately  been 
erected  in  the  country.  All  the  species  of  maple,  birch, 
and  beech,  are  spread  over  extensive  areas  in  all  parts  of 
the  province,  and  their  presence  is  considered  an  un¬ 
doubted  mark  of  a  good  and  fruitful  soil. 

The  butternut -tree  is  a  sign  of  good  dry  land  ;  and  it 
grows  frequently  to  a  height  of  12  feet.  It  forms  one  of 
the  best  materials  for  veneering  in  cabinet-work,  for  which 
it  is  much  used,  being  liable  to  neither  warp  nor  crack. 
When  properly  finished  and  stained,  articles  made  of  it 
can  scarcelv  be  distinguished  from  mahogany.] 

yg  Davis,  J.,  Simcoe,  Canada  West. 

Plank  of  black  walnut  crotch. 

yg  IIenson,  J.,  Dawn. 

Black  walnut  plank. 

Indian  corn  in  the  car. 

g0  Central  Commission,  Montreal. 

Ship-building  crooks  and  futtocks. 

Planks  and  blocks — of  birch ;  red  rock  elm  ;  butternut ; 
walnut  and  birch;  birch  and  pine;  bird  s-eye  maple; 
white  oak;  black  walnut  and  pine;  iron- wood;  bass-wood 
and  maple ;  soft  and  hard  maple. 

Planks— of  birch;  ash;  black  walnut;  curled  ash ; 
bass-wood;  butternut ;  pine;  tamarack;  spruce;  oak,  &c. 

[The  following  description  of  the  tree  from  which  one 
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of  these  planks — that  of  black  walnut. — was  cut,  appeared 
in  a  local  paper  of  the  colony  : — 

«  The  first  plank  is  6  feet  long  and  3  feet  3  inches  wide, 
perfect  in  every  respect  ;  the  second  plank  is  1  feet  long, 
3£  l'cct  wide.  The  length  is  2  feet  less  than  that  required 
by  the  regulations  :  this,  however,  was  unavoidable,  for 
the  piece  has  been  cut  to  its  present  size  for  some  time. 
The  whole  groundwork  of  this  plank  is  a  beautiful  curl, 
traversed  in  every  direction  by  large  veins,  which  give  it  a 
very  splendid  appearance.  The  third  is  a  veneer  mounted, 

4  feet  long  and  15  inches  wide,  sawn  by  hand  from  the 
same  tree.  The  fourth  are  two  magnificent  crotches 

5  feet  long  and  nearly  3  feet  wide.  These,  I  am  con¬ 
fident,  would  favourably  compare  with  anything  of  the 
kind  in  the  world. 

“  The  colossal  tree,  the  largest  I  think  in  this  country, 
from  which  these  specimens  were  obtained,  stood  in  the 
valley  of  the  Nanticokc,  in  the  township  of  Walpole.  The 
incidents  connected  with  felling  it  and  getting  it  into  the 
mill  are  interesting.  It  was,  I  believe,  in  the  winter  of 
1847,  Mr.  Fisher  commenced  operations  by  constructing 
a  shanty  for  his  accommodation  while  felling  the  tree  and 
cutting  it  into  logs.  It  appears  almost  incredible,  but  it 
is  certainly  the  fact,  that  three  men  were  busily  employed 
a  fortnight  before  the  task  was  completed.  The  attack 
upon  this  giant  of  the  wood  was  commenced  about 
10  o’clock  A. it.  by  three  first-rate  axemen,  who  continued 
chopping  that  day  and  the  next  day  till  nearly  night. 

“  I  visited  the  spot  shortly  after :  the  place  presented 
the  appearance  of  a  small  windfall,  so  great  was  the 
quantity  of  timber  which  this  huge  tree  crushed  down  in 
its  fall.  I  took  the  dimensions  of  it,  and  if  1  remember 
correctly,  they  were  as  follow: — circumference  at  the 
ground  37  feet ;  3  feet  from  the  ground  28  feet :  from 
this  the  trunk  rose,  tapering  very  little,  to  the  height 
of  61  feet,  when  it  divided  into  two  trunks,  the  one 
nearly  6  feet  in  diameter,  the  other  about  5  feet.  These 
branches  stretched  up  to  an  enormous  height,  reaching 
far  above  the  humble  trees  of  the  forest.  I  could  have  no 
idea  of  the  age  of  this  tree,  but  from  the  smallness  of  the 
annual  growths,  particularly  the  latter  ones,  which  were 
not  distinguishable,  I  concluded  it  must  he  vciy  old — 
perhaps  two  or  three  thousand  years,  and  yet  it  evinced 
no  symptoms  of  decay ;  there  was  not  even  the  slightest 
hollow  in  the  trunk.  There  were  twenty-three  logs  in  the 
tree,  which  made  about  10,000  feet  of  timber  :  they  would 
have  made  a  much  larger  quantity  ;  but,  on  account  of 
the  great  size  of  some  of  them,  they  had  to  be  hewn 
down  considerably  before  they  could  be  sawed.” 

The  woods  of  Canada  are  various,  and  some  of  them 
constitute  very  important  articles  in  the  commerce  of  the 
country.  Among  these  are  white  pine  and  red  pine. 

The  valley  of  the  Ottawa  is  one  of  the  great  sources  of 
t  hese  two  species.  The  quant  ity  that  comes  down  that  river 
is  very  large.  The  greater  value  of  the  red  pine  enables 
the  lumberers  to  bring  it  from  greater  distances  than  the 
other,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan ;  and  the  highest 
point  on  the  Ottawa,  at  which  it  has  been  felled  for  com¬ 
mercial  purposes,  is  600  miles  above  Quebec,  the  shipping 
port.  From  this  distance  it  requires  two  full  months  to 
convey  the  timber  to  Quebec  ;  and  any  accident  creating 
delay  would  keep  it  through  the  winter  on  the  voyage. 
The  highest  point  from  which  white  pine  is  brought  is 
150  miles  short  of  the  other;  and  for  the  purposes  of  the 
voyage,  both  species  are  formed  into  enormous  rafts,  some 
ot  which  may  have  a  supcrfices  of  80,000  feet.  To  pass 
down  rapids  it  is  often  necessary  to  break  up  the  raft  into 


cribs  of  about  10  logs  each  ;  and  to  obviate  the  difficulties 
of  cascades,  slides  are  constructed  in  many  parts  of  the 
river.  The  largest  white  pine-trees  of  the  Ottawa  aroused 
for  masts,  and  are  of  sufficient  measure  to  give  planks  of 
five  feet  in  breadth,  free  from  sap.  The  largest  plank  of 
this  species  is  from  the  River  Clmudiere,  and  it  measures 
12  feet  long  by  3  feet  wide,  and  3  inches  thick.  The 
largest  red  pine-tree  will  give  logs  of  about  18  inches 
square  and  10  feet  long. 

White  oak  is  another  of  the  important  commercial 
woods  of  Canada,  and  the  chief  growth  is  in  the  western 
part  of  the  province.  It  is  used  in  the  province  and  else¬ 
where  for  sliip-building  purposes  ;  and  a  form  in  which  it 
is  largely  exported  is  that  of  staves  for  barrels  and 
puncheons.  One  of  the  planks  of  this  species  sent  to  the 
Exhibition  measures  26  inches  in  breadth. 

Black  walnut  is  a  wood  affording  ornamented  material 
for  furniture  and  house-building,  and  is  much  used  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States.  The  chief  growth  is  in 
the  western  part  of  the  province,  from  which  it  is  im¬ 
ported  largely  to  the  United  States,  and  its  quantity  i» 
inexhaustible.  For  ornamental  purposes,  it  is  the  crutch, 
at  tlic  junction  of  a  branch  with  the  parent  stem,  that  i» 
used,  as  in  other  parts  the  grain  is  straight. 

Examples  of  the  great  beauty  of  the  wood  may  be  seen 
in  the  various  articles  of  furniture  which  have  been  sent 
to  the  Exhibition. 

The  tamarisk-tree  yields  good  material  for  ship-build¬ 
ing  purposes,  being  particularly  serviceable  for  knees  and 
ribs  :  a  fine  specimen  of  a  knee  is  exhibited  in  the  Trophy 
in  the  centre  of  the  Building. 

The  bass  or  white-wood  tree  is  also  a  mark  of  the  best 
quality  of  land,  and  it  is  to  be  found  in  abundance  ir. 
both  parts  of  the  province.  It  is  much  used  in  the 
panels  of  railroad  cars,  carriages,  and  sleighs;  and  for  such 
purposes  it  is  there  considered  preferable  to  mahogany. 
It  is  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pianos,  and  for  the 
interior  of  cabinet-work,  as  well  as  tor  various  domestic 
objects  in  the  dairy  and  kitchen. 

The  cedar-tree,  which  grows  to  great  heights,  yields  an 
excellent  material  for  railroad  Bleepers,  and  all  purposes 
where  exclusion  from  the  atmosphere  is  required.  1.  ndcr 
ground  it  will  last  for  centuries.  Tt  grows  always  in 
swampy  land. 

Cherry-wood,  like  maple  and  beech,  is  used  for  common 


furniture. 

White  spruce  is  exclusively  used  for  the  construction  ol 
dwelling-houses,  and  being  closer  in  the  grain,  and  more 
durable  than  most  soft  woods,  it  is  employed  tor  plank 
roads.  It  forms  a  considerable  branch  of  trade,  and  is 
largely  exported  both  to  Europe  and  the  l  nited  Slate?. 
It  grows  in  swampy  ground,  and  the  tree  sometimes  attain? 
a  great  height,  enabling  it  to  be  used  for  masts  and 
spars. 

The  hickory-tree  is  scattered  through  most  parts  ot  the 
province,  and  forms  an  ornamental  tree.  1  ho  wood  t? 
very  tough  and  straight  grained.  It  is  in  consequence 
much  used  for  handspikes,  the  handles  ot  axes,  ol  ?n,m 
cradles,  and  various  agricultural  implements,  and  all  others 
where  strength  is  required  to  be  combined  with  slight  ms?. 
In  the  form  of  handspikes  it  is  an  article  of  export  t" 
Great  Britain.  Samples  of  it  may  he  seen  in  the  hand  t. 
of  the  agricultural  implements  which  have  been  sent  tot  a 
Exhibition.] 


81  Ckntkai,  Commission,  Montreal. 

Specimens  of  maple  veneer.  Cross  of  oak  vencci,  an 
black  walnut  veneer. 
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813  Bkainkrd,  O.  N.,  Hamilton,  Canada  If  'esl. 
Com-whisps  ami  dusters. 


82  13  it  A  IN  HKD,  O.  M.,  Hamilton. 

Corn-brooms. 

84  Net, sox  &  Butters,  Montreal. 

Corn-brooms  and  whisps. 


85  Weese,  W.  R,  Ameliusburgh. 

A  churn. 


8<>  Bailey,  J.,  Sherbrooke. 

Several  pails. 


87 


A  tub. 


Bonn,  Robert  S.,  Ayr. 


Henderson,  J.,  Montreal. 

Bear,  wolf,  and  fox  skin  sleigli  robes.  These  costly  and 
superb  articles  of  out -door  covering  or  dress  are  worn  bv 
he  upper  classes  of  Canadians  when  travelling,  during 
the  winter,  in  their  open  carriages  or  sleighs. 

^  *  ^  Tetu,  C.  A.,  Quebec. 

Dressed  porpoise-skin,  and  whale-skin  leather. 

[This  is  beginning  to  be  much  used  in  place  of  leather, 
for  boots  and  shoes;  it  is  softer,  and  as  durable. J 

1  1 0  Barbeau,  J.,  Quebec. 

1*  ishing- boots  of  deer-skin  leather,  with  whalebone 
stiffeners. 


88 


Skinner  &  M'Culloch,  Brookvitle. 

Several  pronged  hay -forks  and  manure-forks;  scythe 
snaiths. 


1 1  Daxgekeield,  — ,  Montreal. 

Pair  of  ladies’  shoes. 


112 


Central  Commission,  Montreal. 


80  Glasseokd,  — ,  Brockville. 

A  grain  cradle. 


Long  and  short  Canadian  hoots. 


90  Skixxek  &  M'Culloch,  Brookvillc. 

Grain-cradles. 


91  Hulbekt,  Samuel,  Presscott. 
A  plough. 

92  Fleck,  A.,  Montreal. 

A  light  plough. 


113  Mobris,  R.,  Montreal. 

Set  of  double  sleigh-harness. 

[This  is  intended  for  a  double  sleigh,  showing  the  style 
in  which  the  light  Canadian  horses  are  caparisoned  when 
out  on  a  sleighing  excursion.] 


114  Morkts,  James,  Montreal. 

A  black  walnut  bedstead. 


93  Cextral  CoM.wrssiox,  Montreal. 

A  turnip  cutter. 


1 1 5  Paterson,  G.,  Dundas. 

Blankets  and  assortments  of  cloths. 


94  Allos,  J.,  Montreal. 

Specimens  of  calf  upper  and  harness  leather;  tanning 
materials. 


95  McLean  &  Cummings,  Chippewa. 

Hides  of  sole  leather. 


90  Murray,  II.,  Montreal. 

Calf  skins  and  sides  of  upper  leather. 

97  Teongathasea,  P.,  Quebec. 

Specimen  of  moose  skin. 


1 1  5a  Reed  &  Meakins,  Montreal. 

Chairs,  sofas,  chiifonniere,  and  black  walnut  centre-table. 
[The  set  of  six  chairs  are  carved  in  the  style  of  the 
14th  century :  the  coverings  are  worked  by  the  ladies 
of  Montreal,  who  intend  them  as  a  present  for  Her 
Majesty.  The  sofa  and  chiifonniere  arc  in  (he  same 
style;  the  latter  has  the  arms  of  the  city  of  Montreal 
carved  at  the  hack.] 


98  Toubangean,  P. 

Specimen  of  tanned  moose  hide. 


99  Thompson,  Thos.,  Three  Riven-. 

Pair  of  moose  horns  (Alas  Americana). 


1  00  Allon,  J.,  Montreal. 

Tanning  materials. 


1  0  L  Holwell,  — ,  Quebec. 

A  duplex  safety  rein. 

1 02  Dean,  R.,  Montreal. 

A  patent  leather  travelling  trunk. 

103  Bell,  P.  W.,  St.  Catherine. 

An  Indian  saddle. 

[Used  by  the  natives  in  the  western  country  when 

engaged  in  buffalo-hunting.] 

1 04  Warble,  M.,  Montreal. 

Shoe-lasts. 

1 05  M ‘Gill ax  &  Sullivan,  Hamilton. 
Hunting-saddle. 


1 1(3  Laelamme,  M.  A.,  Montreal. 

Oil-cloth  patterns ;  floor  and  table  oil-cloth. 

•  - — 

1 7  Ramsay  &  McArthur,  Montreal. 

Painted  mahogany  table  ;  imitation  oak  table ;  marble 
table.  — _ 

118  1  IammonB,  R.,  Montreal. 

A  stone  centre-table. 

[The  material  forming  this  table  is  the  limestone  of 
Montreal.  Polished  in  a  similar  manner,  it  is  much  used 
for  chimney-pieces  and  other  ornamental  parts  in  archi¬ 
tecture.  It  is  the  same  stone  as  that  of  which  the  best 
edifices  in  the  city  arc  built.] 


1 1 9  Dunn,  W.,  Quebec. 

Embroidered  chairs. 

[The  seats  of  these  chairs  are  embroidered  in  silk  on 
leather.]  _ _ 

1 20  Redhead,  Thomas,  Montreal. 

Black  walnut  office  and  drawing-room  chairs. 

2 1  Allan,  William,  Montreal. 

Drawing-room  chair. 
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Hiltons'  Walnut  Centre  and  l’ier  Table. 


123  Hilton,  J.  &  W.,  Montreal. 

Walnut  centre  and  pier  tables.  (One  of  these  tables  is 
represented  in  the  above  engraving.) 

Spring-back  sewing-clmir. 

Various  chairs.  Two  tete-k-tetes. 

[This  furniture  is  manufactured  of  the  finest  black 
walnut  which  Canada  produces ;  it  is  delicately  carved, 
and  the  seats  and  backs  are  covered  with  gold  and  crimson 
damask  J 

124  MacFaRLANE,  A.,  Cote  lien  Nit-yes. 

Samples  of  glue. 

1 25  Prendergast,  J.,  Montreal. 

Samples  of  starch. 


126  Robb,  J.,  Montreal. 

Box  of  biscuits. 


127  Fletcher,  John,  Montreal. 

“  Maiden  hair  ”  syrup.  Raspberry  vinegar. 


128  Brunsden  &  Shiptox,  St.  Hilaire. 

Potato  starch. 

Preserved  potatoes,  for  ships’  stores,  especially  adapted 

for  long  voyages. 

129  Parisault,  Joseph,  St.  Marlin. 

Beeswax. 

130  Levey,  J.,  Montreal. 

Samples  of  snuff. 


131  Lynam,  IIexry,  Montreal. 

Samples  of  honey. 


132  Pknner,  J.,  Lachine. 

Bottled  cider. 


13  Gillespie  &  Co.,  Montreal, 

A  barrel  of  vinegar,  made  from  wood. 


134  Stewart,  IV.,  Toronto. 

Set  of  single  sleigh  harness.  Made  of  patent  leather, 
lined  throughout  with  red  morocco,  and  exhibiting  » 

newly -constructed  self-adjusting  pad. 

Barrel  of  ship  biscuit  s. 

135  Fitts,  Aura,  Montreal. 

Fancy  biscuits. 

130  Fletcher,  John,  Montreal. 

Samples  of  candy. 

137  Bean,  Symon  Hartley,  Canada  East. 
Woollen  counterpane ;  table-cloths. 

138  Dixon,  T.,  Toronto. 

Woollen  counterpane. 

139  Gamble,  W.,  Milton  Mills. 

Horse  blanket;  pieces  of  carpeting;  assortment  of 
blankets. _ 

140  Barber,  Messrs.,  Esq uesing. 

Samples  of  carpet  ing. 

141  Fortier,  Moses,  St.  David. 

Piece  of  linen. 

142  Bean,  Symon,  E.  T. 

Tabic-cloths.  _ 

143  Willett,  Messrs.,  Ch&mhly. 

Specimen  of  grey  cloth. 

144  McKay  &  Co.,  New  Edinliurt/h. 

Specimens  of  grey  cloth  ;  dark  and  brown  satinet  to  " 

various  kinds;  silk  sash. 

145  Henderson,  1 L,  Montreal. 
Embroidered  table-cloth- 

146  Patterson,  J.,  Du  ad, as  Mills. 

Six  pairs  of  blankets.  An  assortment,  of  woollen  ‘l"1 

147  Wallace,  A.,  Mont  real. 

Bench  and  moulding  planes. 
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143  Scott  &  Glasbford,  Mont  real. 

A  chopping-axe. 

149  Shaw,  Samuel,  Toronto. 

Chopping-axes  ;  broad  axes  ;  coopers’  tools ; 
chisels ;  and  kunting-axc. 


framing 


l6f  Threlkeld,  — ,  Toronto. 

An  assortment  ofiyhips. 


107  Wheeler,  Thomas,  Toronto. 

An  assortment  of  brushes. 


150  Leavitt,  G.,  Hunclas. 

Chopping  and  broad  axes. 

150a  Rice,  W.  EL,  Montreal. 

Wire-cloth, 

151  Cheney,  G-.  II.,  Toronto. 

A  cooking-stove. 

15lA  Ladd,  C.  P.,  Montreal. 

Patent  balance-scales  to  weigh  20  cwt. ;  various  chop¬ 
ping-axes. 

152  Holland  &  Dunn,  Montreal. 

Cut  nails,  assorted. 

1  54  Molson,  Geo.  E.,  Montreal. 

A  church  bell. 

1 55  Cheney,  G.  TL,  Toronto. 

A  sad-iron  plate  ;  case  of  types. 

156  Cheney,  G.  11.,  Toronto. 

A  parlour  stove. 

1 57  Perry,  James,  Montreal. 

A  copying  press. 

158  Garth,  Charles,  Montreal. 

A  steam-boat  engine-gong. 

[This  gong  is  used  bv  the  vessels  in  Canada  in  the 
following  manner  : — the  gong,  with  apparatus,  is  used  in 
the  engine-room,  and  wires  arc  placed  from  the  sliding-bars 
which  work  the  hammer,  to  (lie  wheel-house  paddle-boxes, 
or  to  any  other  part  of  the  vessel :  to  these  brass  pulls  are 
attached.  Thus  the  captain  or  pilot  can,  by  giving  one 
or  more  pulls,  inform  the  engineer  whether  he  wishes  the 
engine  started,  stoppod,  reversed,  &c.J 

A  brass  double  grease  or  oil  cock,  used  for  introducing 
grease  or  oil  into  the  cylinder  of  steam-engines  where 
high-pressure  steam  is  used. 

A  steam-boiler  gauge-cock  of  improved  construction. 

A  1-inch  water-cock  or  valve.  This  water-cock  is  fast 
superseding  all  other  kinds  known  in  Canada. 

1 59  Cheney,  EC.,  Toro 

Copper  furniture  for  a  stove. 

1  60  Boyd,  F.  J.,  Montreal. 

A  cut  rifle  gun. 

161  Ash  field,  J.,  Toronto. 

A  out  rifle  gun. 

162  Bartram,  A.,  Montreal. 

A  model  cannon,  &c. 

163  De  Moxtexac,  Madame,  Montreal. 

City  amis.  _ 

164  Ferguson,  W.,  Montreal. 

Flexible  branch-pipes. 

[Made  of  bands  of  leather  fastened  together  wit li  copper 
rivets.  It  is  much  used  in  Montreal  instead  of  the  ordi¬ 
nary  stiff  pipe.]  _ _ 

1 65  Clarke,  James,  Montreal. 

Ship-blocks,  of  various  sizes. 


>8  Henderson,  — ,  Quebec. 

Coils  of  rope. 

Spooner,  A.,  Montreal. 
Box  of  twine,  assorted. 


1  <9  Dixon,  Thomas,  Toronto. 

Specimens  of  cordage. 

*  o 


1  71  Central  Commission,  Montreal. 

A  bark  canoe.  (This  canoe  is  represented  in  the  ac¬ 
companying  Plnte.) 

[This  canoe,  made  from  the  hark  of  the  white  birch,  is 
one  of  the  largest  class  of  canoes  used  in  the  north-west 
country.  Previously  to  its  being  forwarded  to  England, 
it  made  a  voyage  in  the  spring  of  last  year  of  upwards  of 
3,000  miles,  with  a  crew  of  20  men  and  their  stock  of 
necessaries  and  provisions.  Being  exceedingly  light,  the 
crews  are  enabled  to  carry  these  canoes  when  if.  is  es¬ 
sential  to  avoid  the  falls  and  rapids;  and,  for  months 
together,  they  form  the  homes  of  the  hardy  and  daring 
voyagers  during  their  transit  to  and  from  the  Far  West .] 


172  OXDAGAHOUT,  P. 

Pair  of  snow-shoes ;  also  mocassins. 

[These  snow-shoes  are  worn  by  all  classes  when  travel¬ 
ling  in  the  snow.  They  are  used  in  chase  of  the  deer  and 
other  game,  by  the  Indians,  and  enable  the  hunter  in  his 
eager  pursuit  to  travel  over  the  snow  at  the  rate  of  seven, 
and  even  occasionally  at  ten,  miles  an  hour.  Racing  in 
them  is  a  favourite  amusement  of  both  Canadians  and 
Indians  during  the  winter  months  ;  and  so  indispensable 
are  they,  that,  without  these  shoes,  the  poorer  inhabitants 
would  be  confuted  in  stormy  weather  to  their  homes.] 


]  73  Bell,  P.  W.,  St.  Catherine. 

Indian  dress,  viz.,  coat,  pair  of  leggings,  cap,  gun-case, 
knife-case,  bracelet,  and  pair  of  small  belts. 

[Formed  of  dressed  deerskin,  ornamented  with  dyed 
moose  liair  and  beads.  This  dress  is  that  of  an  Indian 
chief,  made  by  a  squaw  of  the  Mohawk  nation.] 

7  74  Henderson,  — ,  Montreal. 

Embroidered  slippers,  cigar-cases,  purses,  and  fan. 
[Made  by  a  tribe  of  the  Iroquois  Indians  resident  at 
Caughnawaya,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Montreal.] 

]75  Rocheleau,  Helen,  Three  Rivers. 

Bark  box  and  fan. 

77Q  Campbell,  Major,  St.  Hilaire. 

Bark  tray  and  box. 

[Made  of  the  bark  df  the  white  birch,  ornamented  with 
dved  moose  hair  and  beads.] 

777  Indians  of  Lorettk. 

Indian  curiosities.  _ 

i  -a  M£Lean  &  Weight,  Montreal. 

Single  sleigh,  with  pole  and  shafts.  This  sleigh  is 
represented  in  the  following  cut. 
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M'Lean  &  Kniglit's  Single  Sleigh. 

[This  sleigh  is  drawn  generally  by  four  horses.  Sleigh¬ 
ing  forms  the  chief  and  most  highly-relished  amusement 
of  the  Canadians  during  winter.  To  follow  it  all  business 
is  suspended;  and  certainly  a  more  invigorating  exercise 
can  scarcely  he  imagined.  Seated  in  one  of  these  light 
and  elegant  carriages,  wrapped  in  the  warmest  furs,  orna¬ 
mented  with  the  gayest  colours,  and  tempted  abroad  by 
a  sky  that  equals  that  of  Italy  in  brilliancy,  the  Canadian 
thoroughly  enjoys  himself,  even  though  the  thermometer 
sometimes  be  30  degrees  below  the  freezing  point.  It  is 
no  uncommon  thing  to  see  a  score  or  thirty  of  these  sleighs 
at  one  time  careering  over  the  frozen  snow  in  the 
“  fashionable  drives.”] 


1~9  O’Meara,  M.,  Montreal. 

A  double  sleigh. 


1 80  Laurix,  J.  J.,  Quebec. 

A  single  sleigh.  A  light  carriage  and  wheels. 

181  Perry,  G-.  J.,  Montreal. 

Five-engine  and  hose  reel. 

[The  mechanical  construction  of  this  fire-engine  dilfi  rs 
entirely  from  the  engines  commonly  used  in  England. 
Instead  of  working  “broadside,”  or  from  end  to  end,  this 
works  from  the  ends.  The  usual  stroke  of  an  English 
engine  is  8  inches:  this  gives  one  of  JO  inches,  while  it 
may  be  worked  with  fewer  hands,  with  greater  facility,  and 
consequently  with  less  fatigue  to  the  firemen,  from  20  to 
30  of  whom  are  required  to  keep  it  in  full  working  play  ; 
but  by  a  simple  and  ingeniously  contrived  stuffing-box  its 
powers  may  be  regulated  according  to  the  number  of  men 
employed.  The  present  engine  lifts  its  supply  of  water 
33  feet,  playing  from  50  feet  of  hose,  one-inch  bore  40 
feet,  and  from  170  feet  to  180  feet  in  height;  or  from  two 
streams  it  will  throw  each  1G0  feet.] 

(This  engine  is  represented  in  the  Tlate  48.) 

182  Joseph:,  J.  G.,  Toronto. 

A  theodolite  and  stand. 


183  McPherson,  J.  &  Sons,  Montreal. 

A  clarionet  and  a  cornopean. 

1 .  Higgins,  Patrick  H. 

Viohn  and  case,  clarionet,  and  piccolo  piano. 

186  Parkes  Brothers,  Toronto. 

>  arious  specimens  of  turning. 


187  Henderson,  — ,  Montreal. 
Case  of  pipes,  assorted. 

1 88  Matthews,  C.,  Montreal. 
A  lithotype. 

1 89  Palsgrave,  J.  T.,  Montreal. 
Case  of  type. 

.  Mbibe, H.,  Toronto. 

A  lithographic  drawing. 


191 


Starke  &  Co.,  Montreal. 
Ornamental  letter-press  printing. 


192  Bureau  &  Marcotte,  Quebec. 

Specimens  of  plain  and  ornamental  typography. 

193  Dickinson,  C.  M.,  Montreal, 

Specimens  of  dentistry. 

>96  Irwin,  J.,  Montreal. 

Travelling  trunk. 

[Indian  curiosities,  made  by  the  native  Indians  of 
Lorette,  theremainsof  the  llerin  tribe,  consisting  of  black 
beaver  and  skin  tobacco-pouch,  card  ease  of  ounhboo  feet, 
an  Indian  stool  formed  of  moose  feet,  ornamented  with 
dyed  porcupine-quills  and  moose  hair.] 

2  I  1  Lewis,  R.,  Melbourne. 

Two  model  bridges. 

301  Central  Com  m iss ion,  Montreal. 

Ornamental  stool,  moose  feet.  Spring-back  sofa. 
\\  alnut  centre  tables.  Walnut  pick  table.  Spring-back 
sewing-chair,  lele-a-tr/e.  Chilibnniere.  Sofa.  Rocking- 
chair.  Ordinary  chairs.  Wooden  snow-shovels. 

324  Manx,  A.,  Montreal. 

Samples  of  mineral  water. 


326 
Barrel  of  beef. 


XlC’OLSOX,  K.,  Montreal. 


329  Matthkwsox  &  Sox,  Montreal. 

Cases  of  fancy  soaps,  common  soaps,  and  candles. 

331  Adams,  W.  II.  F.,  Montreal. 

htuff'c  du  pays  suit  of  clothes.  The  capote  lined  with 
Canada  tweed,  the  buttons  of  bird’s-eve  maple:  the  whole 
intended  to  show  a  full  suit  of  Canadian  habitant's  dress. 
A  fancy  double  coat. 

333a  Stewart,  — ,  Toronto. 

Set  of  single  sleigh-harness,  lined  with  red  morocco, 
showing  a  self-adjusting  pad. 

334  Morris,  R.,  Montreal. 

Military  helmet.  Proposed  helmet  of  the  Rangers, 
made  for  Sir  James  Alexander,  A.D.C.  ;  sabre-proof,  the 
crest  being  stuffed  with  deer’s-hair,  and  a  band  of  whale¬ 
bone  passing  across  the  bead  :  sun-proof,  and  ventilated. 
Weight  18  oz. 


339 

Straw  hats. 


Commissioners,  Quebec. 


340  Savage,  G.,  &  Sox,  Montreal. 

A  silver  embossed  tea-kettle,  and  engraved  spectacle 
case.  Dessert  and  tea  spoons. 

Silver  table-spoon  and  fork. 


331  Leggatt,  II.,  Montreal. 

Gold  cable-chain  and  hook. 

A  filigree  and  topaz  brooch.  An  amethvst  and  a  sprig 
brooch. 


NEW  BRUNSWICK 


Dependencies.] 


A  simko-pin,  garnet  and  pearl.  A  diamond  pin.  Claw- 
pin,  ruby.  Various  other  pins,  including  topaz,  ball,  dove, 
and  square-head  rubies. 


Mackik,  Alexander. 

Black  birch. 

Tausoganop  stones,  for  razor  hones. 


3411  Ropier,  P.,  St.  7 ft/ a  chi  the. 

A  model  locomotive  steam-engine,  gong,  &c.;  single 
sleigh;  light  carriage  ;  carriage-wheels. 

351  Duncan,  J.,  Montreal. 

Designs  for  coinage. 

Ornamental  printing. 

353  Wheeler,  Thomas,  Toronto. 

Medallion,  in  gut  ta  percha,  of  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  Gover¬ 
nor-General  of  Canada,  and  the  die  from  which  I  lie  same 
was  struck. 


8  McRae,  William. 

Manganese  (from  Nassau), 

0  Eraser,  William  J. 

Mineral  (from  Bay  Cheleur). 

10  Hutchison,  Richard. 

Iron  ore.  Mineral. 


1 1  McCclly,  Caleb. 

Mineral  (from  Tabusintae). 


355  Ashton,  J.  P.,  St.  Lam-enl. 

Specimens  of  the  Cot.tonia  plant,  or  wild  cotton. 

[This  plant  grows  in  the  greatest  luxuriance  over  almost 
the  entire  country:  it  has  been  applied  successfully  in 
Canada  to  the  manufacture  of  hats,  being  substituted  for 
felt  ;  and  it  is  generally  thought,  that,  were  it  to  engage 
the  attention  of  the  maker  of  English  textile  fabrics,  he 
might  use  it  to  a  profitable  purpose.] 

NEW  BRUNSWICK. 

South  Area,  Q.  32. 

This  colony  has  sent  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  raw 
and  man u fact ured  articles  for  exhibition.  The  timber 
trade  of  New  Brunswick  is  represented  by  a  series  of 
woods;  the  mineral  wealth  by  some  specimens  as 
yet  undetermined,  and  others  of  iron,  and  probably 
other  metalliferous  ores,  in  addition  to  grindstones  and 
stones  for  hones.  Specimens  of  coal  and  plumbago  are 
also  sent.  The  agricultural  produce  sent  consists  of 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  beans,  &c.  There  are  also  speci¬ 
mens  of  preserved  food.  It  is  to  he  regretted  that  a 
fuller  amount  of  information  was  not  supplied  with 
these  articles,  as  the  capabilities  of  the  colony  might 
have  been  more  adequately  exhibited  in  the  Catalogue 
of  its  contributions. — B.  E. 


1  Grey,  The  Dowager  Lady. 

A  canoe,  with  three  figures,  representing  Joseph  Jamar, 
the  chief  of  the  Molicite  tribe  of  Indians,  his  squaw  and 
her  popoose,  in  their  state  costume.  Sent  by  the  Misses 
Close,  two  ladies  who  reside  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tribe. 

2  Ginns,  Biiioht,  &  C'o.,  Liverpool — Producers. 

A  figure-head  of  an  Indian  chief. 

3  Gould,  N.,  4  Tavistock  Square ,  London — Importer. 
Specimens  of  jet  coal,  or  nsphnlte,  recently  discovered 

on  t lie  hanks  of  the  river  Petieodiae,  Albert  County,  New 
Brunswick,  and  not  hitherto  been  discovered  in  any  other 
part  of  British  America.  This  coal  is  said  to  produce  gas 
of  the  purest  colour,  and  in  greater  quantity  than  any 
other  coal  hitherto  used  for  the  purpose.  (The  property 
of  Edward  Allison,  Esq.,  of  St.  John’s.) 

Lump  of  plumbago. 


4  McRae,  William. 
Bird’s-eye  maple. 

5  McKillop,  A. 
Bird’s-eye  maple. 

Curly  maple  (veneer). 

0  McRae,  William. 

Curly  maple. 


1 2  Blackvillk. 

White  bald  wheat. 


13  Wyse,  John. 

White  bald  wheat,  GG  lbs.  per  bushel. 

14  Blackvtlle. 

White  haird  wheat. 

AVliite  bald  wheat,  GG  lbs.  per  bushel. 

1 5  Wyse,  John. 

Red  bald  wheat,  67  lbs.  per  bushel. 

16  Blackville. 

White  oats. 

1 7  Wyse,  John. 

White  oats. 

18  MoDermot,  Finlay. 

Barley,  5G  lbs.  per  bushel. 

10  Brophy,  Patrick. 

Black  oats,  41  lbs.  per  bushel. 

20  Wyse,  John. 

Broad  beans. _ _ 

2 1  Searle,  Michael. 

Black  runners.  Speckled  beans. 

22  Wyse,  John. 

White  beaus. 

Two  copies  of  Professor  Johnson’s  “  Report  of  the 
Agricultural  Capabilities  ot  New  Brunswick.” 

Sample  of  Indian  corn. 

23  - 

Bay  or  candleberry  candles.  Iron  ore. 

Cornelian  stone.  Pair  of  mittens. 

Candleberry  wax. 

Sample  of  grindstone,  from  the  New  Baudon  Quarry', 
Bay  Cheleur. _ _ 

24  Eraser,  William  J. 

Two  canisters  of  preserved  salmon. 

Two  canisters  of  preserved  lobsters. 

One  canister  of  fresh  cod-fish. 

24  Hutchison,  Richard. 

Sample  of  peas,  second  growth,  1849. 

2(i  Searle,  Michael. 

Cabbage  seed.  Carrot  seed. 

Parsley  seed.  Onion  seed. 

27  Porter,  J. 

Bushel  of  beans,  GS  lbs.  per  bushel. 
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28  Goodfellow,  Alexander. 

Sample  of  white  bald  wheat. 

Green  peas,  08  lbs.  per  bushel. 

Bushel  of  white  beaus,  68 lbs.  per  bushel. 

Box  containing  bay  or  eandleberry  bush  and  sea-weed 

coral. 

Sample  of  white  bald  wheat. 

29  Chalmers,  John. 

Samples  of  barley,  wheat,  and  oats. 

— - — - 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 

South  Areas,  P.  30  to  32. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  Nova  Scotia  forms  the  chief 
subject  of  illustration  in  this  collection  ;  and  the  objects 
exhibited  prove  the  large  extent  and  importance  ot  the 
sources  of  iron  of  the  best  kind  recently  made  available 
in  that  country.  Charcoal  iron  is  produced  in  consi¬ 
derable  quantities,  and  is  adapted  for  the  manufacture 
of  excellent  steel.  In  addition  to  the  metalliferous 
minerals,  several  others  are  exhibited  of  interest  to  the 
geologist  and  naturalist.  The  collection  of  stuffed 
birds  and  animals  is  also  interesting,  and  is  accompanied 
by  specimens  of  native  manufactures  of  the  usual 
simple  description. — R.  K. 


Gould,  N.,  1  Tavistock  Square. 

Bitumen. 

Acadian  Iron  Mining-  Association. 

Iron,  steel,  tin  plates,  wire,  cutlery,  bars  of  iron  and 
steel  polished,  pig  and  cast  iron. 

Archibald,  Charles  Dickson,  F.R.S.,  15  Portland 
Place — Proprietor. 

Iron  ores  from  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia,  embracing 
magnetic  ores,  specular,  spat  hose,  micaceous,  ologbtic, 
fossiliferous,  lucmatites,  hydrates,  ochres,  ike. 

[A  band  of  fossiliferous  iron  extends  along  the  edges  of 
the  Nova  Scotian  coal-field  from  a  few  miles  south  of 
Piet  on  to  Annapolis:  this  is  usually  in  t  lie  state  of  per¬ 
oxide.  Ironstone  balls,  t  lie  argillaceous  carbonate  of  iron, 
are  also  found  interst ratified  with  the  numerous  thin 
bands  of  coal  of  this  district. — R.  II.] 

Manganese— peroxide,  black,  grey,  crystallized,  and 
acicular. 

Copper  ores — carbonate,  oxido. 

Barytes — sulphate,  crystallized. 

Marble — statuary,  veined,  &e. 

Ochres — red,  yellow. 

Ankeritc— a  ferruginous  variety  of  limestone  containing 
spat  hose  iron  ore. 

Fossils. 

Various  building  materials. 

[The  iron  ores  of  Nova  Scot  ia  are  of  great  richness  and 
purity.  Several  of  the  specimens  above  mentioned  yield 
upwards  of  70  per  cent.,  and  are  entirely  free  from 
sulphur  and  all  other  impurities.  They  are,  moreover, 
very  abundant,  and  situated  in  the  midst  of  vast  native 
forests,  capable  of  supplying  charcoal  to  any  extent,  at  a 
very  cheap  rate.  rl  he  principal  mines  are  wit  hin  four  or 
five  miles  of  ship  navigation ;  and  in  juxtaposition  with 
the  ores  are  found  coal,  lime,  marble,  freestone,  fine  clay, 
timber,  water-power,  and  every  requisite  for  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  iron  on  a  large  scale.  The  great  value  of  these 
ores  consists  in  their  being  essentially  of  a  steely  nature. 
Not  only  does  the  iron  produce  steel  of  first-rate  excel¬ 
lence,  but  large  quantities  of  steel  of  very  superior  quality 
have  been  made  direct  from  the  ores.  These  mines  have 
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been  opened,  and  a  small  establishment  of  works  put  in 
operation  during  the  last  year.  The  mode  of  reduction 
adopted  is  what  is  called  the  Catalan  process,  bv  means 
of  which  the  ores  nro  directly  Converted  into  bar  iron 
with  charcoal  fuel.] 

Specimens  to  illustrate  the  proposition,  “That  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia  is  capable  of  supplying  the  whole 
British  empire  with  steel  and  charcoal  iron, equal  to  the 
best  foreign  articles,  and  at  greatly  reduced  prices.”  All 
the  enumerated  articles  are  made  from  the  iron  and  steel 
of  Nova  Scotia.  Iron  east  and  pig,  grey,  mottled,  bar, 
rod.  steel  iron,  horse-nail,  ike.,  manufactured;  turned 
specimens,  polished  bars,  tin  plate,  wire,  dies,  Ac.  Steel- 
bars,  polished,  w  ire,  ike.  Manufactured  articles— fenders 
fire-irons,  sword-blades,  knives,  scissors,  surgical  instru¬ 
ments,  magnets,  pistols,  files,  edge  tools,  razors,  &e. 

Working  models  of  a  steam-engine,  and  of  a  brick- 
making  machine. 

Articles  exhibited  by  the  Central  Committee,  eon- 
signed  to  t  he  care  of  Mr.  C.  1).  Archibald,  Portland 
Place.  Agent  M  r.  M  aclkan,  Lobby y  CusUm-kotue. 

Geological  prints  on  clay.  Specimens  of  freestone. 
Yellow  and  burnt  ochre.  Mineral  paints.  Coal.  A 
fossil-tree.  Shell,  marl,  and  lime.  Iron  ore,  and  other 
mineral  specimens. 

Samples  of  cod-liver  oil.  Chemical  preparations. 

Maple-sugar  in  crystals  ;  pulverized  ;  and  in  syrup. 

Samples  of  wheat  grown  by  Indians  ;  and  grow  n  by  the 
farmers;  weight  01  lbs.  11  oz.  per  bushel. 

Sample  of  maple-sugar.  Preserved  fish.  Dighy  her¬ 
rings. 

Barley,  wheat,  straw,  and  oats.  Indian  com.  Beef  ami 
ham,  90  lbs.  Bacon,  ike. 

Specimens  of  woods :  Curled  maple,  bird’s-eye  maple, 
veneered  birch,  grey  and  white  oak,  and  lepidodetidron 
stem. 

Young  seal-skins. 

Specimen  of  human  bones  (Indian). 

Samples  of  bay-seed,  moose  beads,  and  bonis  ;  earriboo. 

Collection  of  botanical  specimens. 

Specimens  of  preserved  animals,  birds,  and  insects.  The 
birds  stuffed  by  Mr.  Andrew  Downs,  of  Halifax 

Skins  of  wild  cat  ( Pel  is  cat  us)  ;  lynx  ( Fells  lynx) ;  red, 
cross,  black,  silver,  and  white  fox  (varieties  of  J  iilpei 
communis  and  Vulpes  l  a  go  pus)  ;  American  hare  (Leptis 
American  us)  ;  martin  (Mustela  mari/es)  ;  minx  (Mud  el  a 
lutreola)  ;  raccoon  ( Procyon  lotor)  ;  otter  (Lutra  rut- 
gar  is)  ;  beaver  (Castor  Canadensis)  ;  bear  (Crsus  Ameri¬ 
ca  n  us)  ;  wolf  (Can  is  lupus)  •  weasel  (Must  el  a  enninea) ; 
squirrel  (Sciurus)  ;  flying  squirrel  (Pteromys  rolucel/a)  ; 
silver-grey  fox,  martin,  musquash  (Aasua  socialist) ;  rac¬ 
coon,  and  cat-skin  sleigh  robes. 

Two  iron  castings. 

One  Indian  canoe  and  three  paddles. 

Sample  of  French  home-spun  grey,  green,  striped,  and 
plaid  cloth.  Check  home-spun,  plaid  cloth,  and  brown 
cloth. 

Two  shawls. 

Quilts,  blankets,  woollen  hearth-rugs,  See. 

Woollen  vest.  Socks,  assorted.  Mitts,  assorted. 

Pairs  of  line  and  coarse  pegged  bool  s. 

Shoe-lasts.  Snow-shoes  with  moccasins. 

Grass  bonnets  and  hats.  Down  hat,  muff,  victories, 
and  cuffs. 

An  Indian  dress,  cradle,  chairs,  seals,  mats,  cigar  eases, 
and  other  Indian  work. 

Map  of  Nova  Scotia  and  hand-book.  Book  of  music. 
Piano,  in  ease  of  bird’s-eye  maple. 

Soap  and  candles.  Eel-spear  and  fishing-rods. 

Indian  fan,  reticule,  hood,  purse,  and  moccasins. 
Indian  and  negro  bones  and  baskets. 

Reticules  of  grass. 

<a30fc'.o— - 
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NEWFOUNDLAND. 

South  Area,  Q.  32. 

The  cod-liver  oil  trade  of  Newfoundland  lias  of  late 
years  undergone  great  extension,  in  consequence  of 
the  immense  consumption  of  this  drug  for  pulmonary 
and  strumous  disorders.  The  unquestionable  instances 
0f  its  successful  employment  give  probability  to  the 
conjecture  that  the  manufacture  will  receive  still 
further  increase.  Cod-liver  oil  is  used  also  by  the 
preparers  of  leather.  The  inexhaustible  cod  fisheries 
off  this  country  form  in  themselves  a  singular  and 
interesting  part  of  its  natural  history.  The  only  con¬ 
tributions  from  Newfoundland  are  some  samples  of 
cod-liver  oil. — 11.  E. 


JAMAICA. 

South  Area,  Q.  30. 

Jamaica  is  directly  represented  by  only  one  exhibitor. 
The  contribution  consists  of  artificial  flowers  in  imita¬ 
tion  of  the  gorgeous  productions  of  the  Tropics.  The 
material  employed  deserves  mention.  It  is  obtained 
from  one  of  the  Yuccas,  plants  which  are  members  of 
the  natural  order  J,iliaceaj ;  and,  being  of  tenacious 
fibre,  are  occasionally  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
twine,  rope,  &c. — 11.  E. 

NASH,  M  rs.,  Parish  of  Manchester. 

Ten  varieties  of  tropical  flowers,  made  from  the  fibre  of 
the  “  Yucca”  or  “Dagger-plant.” 

BARBADOES. 


1  Starr,  Ewen,  Liverpool  Street,  London — Importer. 

Samples  of  cod-liver  oil,  purified  (of  much  efficacy  in 
pulmonary  complaints),  from  the  manufactory  of  W.  L. 
MTvay,  St.  John’s,  Newfoundland. 


- - — — - - 

BERMUDAS. 

South  Area,  R.  32. 

The  contributions  of  the  Bermudas  are  placed  with 
those  of  other  colonies  on  the  south  of  the  \\  estern 
Nave.  The  collection  from  this  remarkable  group  of 
islands  is  extremely  small,  and  consists  only  ot  a  few 
specimens  of  arrow-root  and  palmetto  plait,  and  some 
miscellaneous  objects.  As  arrow-root  and  the  plait  of 
the  palmetto  leaf  are  of  importance  to  the  commerce 
of  those  islands,  they  will  be  regarded  with  some  degree 
of  interest  as  associated  with  their  prosperity. — R.  E. 


Gray,  — . 

Specimens  of  arrow-root. 


Jackson,  II.  IT.  Bermudas — Cabinet-maker. 
Chess-board  of  remarkable  workmanship,  and  exhibit¬ 
ing  specimens  of  t  lie  Bermudas  wood. 


Specimens  oe  Natural  Productions. 

Pumice-stone. 

Bermuda  arrow-root. 

Collection  of  marine  productions. 

Model  of  Bermuda  sailing-boat. 

Model  of  a  hoop  for  a  mast,  for  the  boom  to  work  m, 
instead  of  a  “goose-neck.” 

Specimens  of  Bermuda  palmetto  plait.  * 

£  Arrow-root  and  palmetto  plait  form  two  impoitant 
articles  in  the  exports  of  this  group  of  islands.  Uu 
arrow-root  is  obtained  from  Maranta  arundinacea ,  whit  i 
is  extensively  cultivated  in  the  islands,  by  first  remoiing 
the  scaly  portions  from  the  roots,  and  then  rasping  t  u 
latter  and  washing  the  powder.  The  fine  powder  ob¬ 
tained,  after  being  properly  dried,  is  packed  in  tins  anc 
other  cases  lined  with  paper,  and  exported.  Tn  lSlu  i 
was  estimated  that  400,000  lbs.  were  made  in  these  islands, 
three-fourths  of  which  were  sent  to  England.  Bcimuc  a 
arrow-root  is  one  of  the  most  esteemed  varieties*  u 
palmetto  plait  is  likely  to  come  into  extensive  use  in  t  us 
country,  and  is  exhibited  by  several  in  a  preceding  C  a*s-J 


South  Area,  Q.  30. 

A  most  complete  collection  of  wax  models  has  been 
sent  from  this  island  in  illustration  of  tropical  flowers, 
fruits,  Ac.  To  the  naturalist,  these  models  present  a, 
valuable  opportunity  for  acquaintance  of  a  more  tan¬ 
gible  character  than  is  derivable  from  books,  with  the 
most  valued  of  these  productions.  Among  the  speci¬ 
mens  of  natural  produce  are  textile  fibres,  minerals, 
and  medicinal  substances,  some  of  which  arc  new  and 
interesting.  The  sugar  produced  in  the  island  is  also 
represented  by  several  specimens  manufactured  by 
different  processes. — 1!.  E. 

Models  and  Specimens  of  Natural  Productions, 
Fruits,  Spices,  &c. 

Cactus  (Cereus  trigonus).  Dunks  ( Zisvphus  jujiiba). 
Purple  peppers  ( Capsicum  purpureum).  Finger  peppers 
{Capsicum  purpureum).  Sea-side  grapes  {Coccoloba  n ui- 
fera).  Otaheite  gooseberry  (C'icca  distichd).  Golden 
apple  (Spondias  d  it  Ids).  Pig  plum  ( Spondias  dulcus). 
Water  lemon  (, Passijlora  lain- folia).  Rose  apple  (Passt- 
flora  taurifolia).  Chili  peppers  {Capsicum).  Cherry 
peppers  {Capsicum  cerasiforme).  Cashew  {Anacardium 
occidental).  Red  bell  pepper  {Capsicum  annuum).  Green 
bonnet  pepper  {Capsicum  telragomm).  Yellow  Cano 
pepper  {Capsicum  Caribamm).  Mungo  {Mangiferu  indwa). 
Peach  mango.  Jamaica  plum.  Red  bonnet  pepper  {( dp- 
sicum  tel  rat/on  urn).  Star  plums  {Chrysophyllum  mono- 
spermum).  'Green  sugar  apple  {Anona  squamosa).  1  u.T  c 
sugar  apple  {Anona  squamosa).  Tamarinds,  trim 
coloured  peppers.  Guavas.  Green  bell  peppw  (Capsicum 
annuum).  SapodiDa  {Achras  sapota).  Cacoa  ( 1  Inobroma 
cacao).  Limes  {Citrus  acida).  Star  apple  (MrysophgU™ 
Cainito).  Red  banana  {Musa  sapient  urn) .  Yellow-banana 
{Musa  sapientum.)  Avocado  pear  {Persea 
Citron  {Citrus).  Pomegranate.  Custard 
reticulata).  Bread-fruit  {Artocarpus  '“)•  Son*  sop 
{Anona  Juricata).  Green  plantain 
Yellow  plantain  {Musa  paradmaca).  lapnu  (Cat tea 
7>W«)!  Grape-fruit  {Citrus).  Sugar-cane  {Saccharum 

■fpcinarum). 

Fibre  of  Spanish  needles. 

Common  and  Gadesdcn  pan  sugai. 

from  V.m-too pin* 

The  fibre  of  the  Agave  Americana,  and  ol  theA^avc 
•  J  -,d  in  Central  America  for  stuffing  hammocks. 
r‘S«l'o»  £  TV  »„d  «*  model  of  it*  <W. 

Barbadoes  cotton.  Aloes. 

Plant  of  Spanish  needles. 

Bituminous  coal. 

ISrJfSKSd  by  <fr«  rec. 

Sl^'a^uponeo . .  . . ph. 
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BARBADOES. — TRINIDAD. 


The  inode  of  administering  the  “  horse-nicker”— the  ver¬ 
nacular  name  for  the  seeds — is  to  parch  the  kernel,  and 
grind  it ;  then  to  infuse  it,  like  coffee,  and  give  a  wine- 
glassful  or  more  two  or  three  times  a-day.  It  is  thought 
that  a  concentrated  form  of  the  remedy  would  bo  very 
valuable  as  a  tonic  or  diuretic.] 

Specimens  of  transparent  sugar-cane.  Bourbon  sugar¬ 
cane. 

Blossoms  of  transparent  and  Bourbon  sugar-cane. 

Persian  or  green  seed  cotton.  The  vine  cotton. 

Cotton  from  Demerara.  Common  Barbadoes  cotton. 

Chalk.  Quartz.  Petrolium,or  green  tar. 

The  bulb  of  the  “Tous  les  mois.” 

[“  Tous  les  mois”  is  a  variety  of  arrow-root,  produced 
by  a  species  of  canna.] 

1  Reade,  Alfred,  Director,  Datchelt. 

Basket  of  vegetables,  roots,  &c.,  modelled  in  wax,  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Braithwaite,  of  Barbadoes  : — 

Guinea  coni  (, Sorghum  vulgare).  Pigeon  peas  ( Cajanus 
Indicus).  The  Sugar-bean  (Phaseol  us  lit  virus).  Moonshine 
bonavis  (Ldblab  leucocarpus).  Plantain  (Musa  Para- 
disiaca).  Ginger  (Zingiber  officinale).  Egg  fruit  (Sola- 
num  melongena).  Arrow-root  (Maranta  arundinaced). 
Indian  corn  (Zea  mags).  Chrystophine  (Sechin  m  pilule). 
Cucumber,  Moonshine  ( Cucumis  satires).  Purple  egg 
plant  ( Solatium  melongena).  Cabbage.  Turnip.  Carrot 
(Dances  caro/a).  Green  Indian  corn  ( Zea  mags).  Roast¬ 
ing  eddoes  (Anon  macrorrhizum) .  Cucumber  (Cucumis 
salirns).  Green  egg  plant  (Solatium  melongene).  Lima 
bean  (Phaseolus  perennis).  Turnip  (Brassica  rapa). 
Beet-root  (Beta  vulgaris).  Pumpkin  (Cucurbita  pepo). 
White  yam  (Drosconea  sativa).  Red  potato  (Batatas 
edulis).  Scratching  eddoes  (Caladium  esculentum).  Cab¬ 
bage  (Brassica  oleraced).  Cassava  (Manihot  utiliss'inia). 
Yellow  potato  (Balata).  Bread-fruit  (Artocarpus  in- 
cisa ).  Red  yam  (Dioscorea  a/ala).  White  potato 
(Batata  alba).  Madeira  eddoe  (Caladium  sagitteefolium). 
Squashes  (Cucurbita  melopepo).  Donna  pepper  (Capsicum 
angulosum).  Carib  pepper  (Capsicum).  Bell  pepper  ( Cap¬ 
sicum  annuuni). 


2  Elwell,  Henry,  Birmingham  and  Barbadoes. 

Yase  of  flowers  and  basket  of  fruit ;  manufactured  for 
and  imported  by  the  exhibitor.  Moulded  in  wax  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henry  Braithwaite,  of  Barbadoes. 

Flowers. 

Flower  fence,  or  Barbadoes  pride  (Cesalpinia  pulcher- 
rima).  Yellow  (lower  fence  (Cesalpinia  Jloridus  luteis). 
Yellow  jasmine  (Jasminum  fruticans).  Tous  les  mois 
(Canna  achirras).  St.  Vincent  lilac  (Solatium  Seafor- 
thianuni).  Murraya  (Murraga  exotica).  Asclepias  (Asclc- 
pias).  Croton  (Caperonia  palashis).  Citron  blossom 
(Citrus  medico).  Plumbago,  stone  cold  (Plumbago). 
Variegated  hibiscus  (Hibiscus  variegatus).  Yellow  rose 
(Rosa  luted).  Flesh-coloured  oleander  (Nerium  carneum). 
Orange  cordia  (Cordia  fulvo  aurea).  Sea  Island  cotton 
(Gossgpium  hirsulutn).  Crimson  rose  (Rosa  cruenta). 
Musk  ochre  (Hibiscus  abelmoschus).  Blue  convolvulus 
(Convolvulus  major).  Water  lemon  blossom  (Passiflora 
laurifolia).  Pomegranate  blossom  (Punica  jlore-pleno). 
African  lily  (Amaryllis  Africanus).  Hoya,  or  wax 
flower  (Hoya  carnosa) .  Austrian  rose  (Rosa  bracteata). 
Common  oleander  (Nerium  oleander).  Wild  French 
guava  (Cassia  occidentalis).  Scarlet  cordia  (Cordia  sebas- 
tiana).  Poplar  ( Thespesia p opul nea) .  White  rose  (Rosa 
alba).  Queen  of  flowers  (Lagerstromia  regina ).  Gar- 
dinia  (Gardinia  Jlore-pleno).  Orange  jasmine  (Plumieria 
luted) .  Painted  juaticia  ( Graptophyltum  ho r tense).  Lig¬ 
num  vitro  (Guaiacum  ojfficinale).  Variegated  jasmine 
(Plumieria  bicolor).  Sweet  pea  (Lathgreus  odoratus). 
Trumpet  flower  (Bignonia  unguis).  Double  red  lily  (Ama¬ 
ryllis jlore-pleno).  Purple  bignonia  (  Bignonia  purpurea). 
Shell  plant  (Alphinia  nutans).  White  jasmine  (Plumieria 
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alba).  Blue  vine  (Clitoria  ternalea).  Barbadoes  cotton 
( Gossgpi u m  Barbadense) .  Madeira  1  icat h  (Russel in  juncea). 
Changeable  rose  (Hibiscus  mutabilis).  Rose  of  {Sharuii 
(Hibiscus  Jlore-pleno).  Orange  rose  of  Sharon  (Hibiscus 
Jlore-pleno  luteus).  Petrea  (Petrea  volubilis).  Alla- 
mancla  (Allamanda  calharlicd).  Verbenum  (Verbetnim). 
Scarlet  Brownia  (Brownia  cocci  nea).  Red  jasmine 
(Plumieria  rubra). 

Fruits. 

Sugar-loaf  pine-apple  (Ananassa  saliva).  Variegated 
grape  (Pit is  vinifera  variegata).  Barbadoes  cherry 
(Malpighia  glabra).  Barbadoes  gooseberry  (Pefreshia 
aculeata).  Common  vine  grape  (litis  vinifera).  Bar- 
bndoes  sea-side  grape  (Cocoloba  Barbadensis).  Dunk 
(Zizgphus  jvjubaj.  Water  lemon  (Passiflora  laurfolw). 
Lemon  (dints).  Common  guava  (Psidium  pomiferum), 
Green  star  apple  (Chrgsophgl/um  Jamacetise).  Gully,  or 
hog  plum  (Spondias  luted).  Tamarind  (Tamarindus 
Indica).  Bill  pepper  (Capsicum  annuum).  Rose  apple 
(Jambossa  Malaccensis).  Jamaica  plum  (Spondias  mom- 
bin).  Cocoa-pod  (Theobroma  cacao).  Bourbon  sugar-cane 
(Sacchantm  Otaheitense).  Cactus  pear  (Cereus  trigonus). 
Purple  avocado  pear  (Person  gratissima).  Red  cashew 
(Anacardium  occidentale).  Ribbon  sugar-cane  (Succha- 
rutn  rubane).  China  orange  (Citrus  aurantium).  Purple 
star  plum  (Chrysophyllum  monophyrenum).  Golden  apple 
(John  dulcis).  Bonnet  pepper  (Capsicum  letragonum). 
Limes  (Citrus  lima).  Green  avocado  pear  (Persea  gra- 
fissima).  Papaw  (Carica  papaya).  Pomegranate  (Punica 
gratia/ urn).  Green  sugar  apple  (Anona  squamosa).  Peach 
mango  (Mangifera).  Plantain  (Musa  paradisiaca). 
Yellow  banana  (Musa  sapient  urn).  Purple  star  apple 
(Chry sophy Hum  caru/um).  Custard  apple  (Anona  reticu¬ 
lata).  Aimona  (Terminaiia  calnphya).  Citron  (Citrus 
medico).  Purple  sugar  apple  (Anona  squamosa  rubra). 
East  India  mango  (Mangifera  indica).  French  guava 
(Psidium  pgr  fern  tn).  Yellow  cashew  (Anacardium  occi- 
dentals).  Red  banana  (Musa  rosacea).  Carib  pepper 
(Capsicum).  Mamee  apple  (Matnmea  Americana).  Gra- 
nadilla  (Passiflora  quadra ngul arid).  Pumplenouse  shad¬ 
dock  (Pomplenouse  decumana).  Green  cocoa-nut  (tuevs 
nucifera).  Turkey  fig  (Ficus  pert  usd).  Otahcit©  goose¬ 
berry  (Cicca  disficha).  Bread-fruit  (Artocarpus  incise). 
Water  melon  (Cucumis  citrullus).  Purple  pepper  (L up- 
sieutii  nigrum).  Grape-fruit  ( Potnpehnos  racemosus). 
Sapadilla  (Achtrus  lapitilla).  Sour-sop  (Anona  muricala). 
Cherry  pepper  (Capsicum  cerasiforme).  Chili  popper 
( Capsicum  consideum).  Finger  pepper  ( Capsicum  longum). 
Yellow  pepper  (Capsicum  lul  cum). 

- - 

TRINIDAD. 

South  Area,  R.  31. 

Harris,  Lord,  Governor ;  Agents ,  Lightly  & 

123  Fenchurch  Street ;  and  Messrs.  Da niell,  Its  I'  >‘j- 

tnore  Street ,  London. 

The  Trinidad  collection  is  one  of  much  value  and 
interest.  It  consists,  however,  almost  exclusively  ol  a 
series  of  natural  specimens  and  productions.  rl  he  lew 
manufactures  exhibited  arc  of  native  workmanship, 
they  comprise  sieves,  baskets,  ferns,  and  such-h’e 
articles.  Attention  will,  however,  he  drawn  to  a  mo<  e 
of  an  Indian  hut,  with  its  simple  and  primitive,  tui- 
niture  :  the  remarkable  phenomenon,  the  pitch  lake,  t» 
represented  by  a  variety  of  specimens  of  pitch  ;  some 
taken  from  its  centre,  some  from  the  shores,  and  some 
from  the  earth  in  its  vicinity.  An  economical  api>  1" 
cation  of  this  substance  in  the  manulactureot  chauou 
for  sugar  has  recently  been  made,  and  nmypm\e°^ 
value.  Minerals,  metalliferous  ores,  clays,  «c.,  me 
also  sent  for  exhibition.  Tortoise-shell  and  whale-oi 
represent  the  animal  kingdom  products.  I  hose  ol  w 
vegetable  kingdom  arc  much  more  numerous.  Among 
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these  are  spices,  oils,  textile  materials,  agricultural 
products,  gums  and  resins,  drugs,  and  lastly,  woods 
fitted  for  useful  and  for  ornamental  purposes.  To  many 
of  these  the  attention  of  the  naturalist,  nor  less  that 
of  the  merchant,  must  be  directed,  and  the  ultimate 
result  may  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  island. — R.  E. 


Mineral  Kingdom. 

1.  Pitch,  from  the  springs  in  the  centre  of  the  pitch 
lake. 

[The  pitch  lake  of  Trinidad  is  the  most  remarkable 
natural  phenomenon  of  that  island.  It  is  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  circumference,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  volca¬ 
noes  emitting  mud.  On  the  shores  of  the  lake  the  pitch  is 
perfectly  hard  and  cold,  but  towards  tbo  middle  it  becomes 
softer  and  more  fluid.  The  pitch  has  not  been  much  used 
except  for  pavement,  as  it  requires  the  admixture  of  a 
large  quantity  of  oil. — D.  T.  A.] 

2.  Petroleum,  from  springs  in  the  Guapo  Ilills,  near 
the  pitch  lake. 

3.  Cellular  pitch,  of  which  the  surface  of  the  lake  prin¬ 
cipally  consists. 

4.  Compact  pitch,  which  crops  out  through  other 
strata  in  the  lands  around  the  pitch  lake. 

5.  Glance  pitch,  found  in  small  detached  masses,  in  the 
same. 

(!.  Pitch  turf,  from  a  pitch  bog,  in  the  same. 

7  and  S.  Pitch,  mixed  with  organic  matter. 

9.  Mineral  charcoal,  prepared  by  Mr.  II.  Warner,  from 
Trinidad  pitch  ;  and  used  as  a  substitute  for  animal  char¬ 
coal  in  the  manufacture  of  sugar;  it  can  be  produced  at 
about  one-lift h  of  the  price  of  the  latter. 

10  to  14.  Petroleum,  mineral  oil,  naphtha,  ammoniacal 
water  and  coke, — prepared  from  Trinidad  pitch,  and  illus¬ 
trating  the  process  of  making  naphtha  from  pitch. 

Trinidad  pitch  lias  been  used  extensively,  and  with  suc¬ 
cess,  as  a  flooring  for  warehouses,  &c.,  and  it  is  likely  to 
be  exported  in  large  quantities  for  the  manufacture  of  gas, 

15.  Pitch  seam,  found  between  strata  of  sandstone. 

10.  Sandstone,  impregnated  with  mineral  oils  and 
naphtha. 

17  to  20.  Ochres,  from  the  Guapo  Hills. 

21  and  22.  Sandstone,  with  specular  iron,  from  the 
Guapo  Hi. Is. 

23.  black  sand,  from  the  sea-shore  at  Guapo, 

24.  Hematite,  from  Gaspari  island. 

25.  Magnetic  iron  ore,  from  Mara  mas  valley. 

26.  Iron  pyrites,  from  the  mud  volcanoes. 

27.  Lignite,  from  Irois.  It  occurs  in  immense  quantity, 
near  tbo  surface. 

28.  Coal,  supposed  to  be  anthracitic,  from  Manzanilla. 

29.  Slate,  from  St.  Ann’s  hiLls  ;  taken  from  the  surface. 

30.  Honestonc,  from  near  Tamana. 

31.  Ochre,  from  Arima. 

32.  Clay,  from  Arima,  used  for  making  water  jugs. 

33.  Earth  (white),  from  Arima,  used  for  white-washing 
houses,  See. 

34.  Earth  (yellow),  from  St.  Ann’s  river. 

35.  Earth  (sulphureous),  from  near  the  pitch  lake. 

[The  island  of  Trinidad,  one  of  the  Columbian  archi¬ 
pelago,  is  about  50  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south  and 
30  miles  across.  A  range  of  high  ground,  whose  breadth 
is  about  10  miles,  runs  along  the  northern  side  of  the 
island,  near  the  sea,  and  rises  to  the  height  of  1,800  to 
2,41)0  feet,  while  on  the  south  are  extensive  plains,  also 
terminated  by  a  range  of  hills,  and  at  the  south-west 
extremity  are  mud  volcanoes.  A  submarine  volcano  exists 
a  little  south  of  Cape  de  la  Brea.  The  pilch  lake  (described 
in  another  note)  occupies  the  highest  land  in  the  island, 
and  emits  a  strong  smell,  sensible  at  a  distance  of  10  miles. 
The  whole  island  abounds  with  mineral  oils  ot  various 
kinds. 


llic  lignite  appears  to  be  chiefly  the  accumulation  of 
palm-wood.  The  coal  is  referred  to,  but  no  details  of  it 
have  been  forwarded. — D.  T.  A.] 

Animal  Kingdom. 

Tortoiseshell :  the  hawk’s- bill  turtle  is  caught  on  nil 
the  coasts  of  Trinidad  and  the  Gulf  of  Paria  •  the  shell 
forms  an  article  of  export. 

[Ibis  species  of  turtle,  Chelonia  imbricata ,  is  readily 
distinguished  from  all  others  by  the  circumstance  of  the 
plates  covering  the  back,  overlapping  each  other  like  the 
tiles  of  a  roof.  These  plate9  are  much  thicker,  also,  than 
those  of  any  other  species,  and  are  more  beautifully 
clouded.  They  are  separated  from  the  bone  by  heat,  and 
are  afterwards  flattened,  smoothed,  and  even  united  by 
their  edges,  by  pressure  at  various  degrees  of  temperature. 
Even  the  fragments  and  filings  are  capable  of  being 
rendered  useful  by  being  subject  to  heavy  pressure  in 
moulds,  when  heated  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water. 
— T.  B.] 

Specimens  of  whale  oil. 

[The  whale  is  caught  in  flic  Gulf  of  Paria.  It  usually 
makes  its  appearance  about  January,  when  tbo  fishing 
season  begins,  and  lasts  till  June;  from  12  to  18  fish  are 
caught  annually,  each  giving  from  GO  to  80  barrels  of  oil,] 

Vegetable  Kingdom. — (Oils  and  Fatty  Substances .) 

Cocoa-nut  oil. 

[A  large  quantity  of  this  oil  is  made  in  the  island,  chiefly 
on  the  cast  coast,  where,  in  one  locality,  there  is  an  unin¬ 
terrupted  bell  of  cocoa-nut  trees,  14  miles  in  extent;  they 
usually  bear  nuts  when  five  years  old.] 

Carap  oil. 

[This  oil  is  made  from  the  seeds  of  a  common  indige¬ 
nous  tree,  called  Carapa  guianensis ,  and  is  highly 
esteemed  ns  an  unguent  for  the  hair,  for  applying  to  the 
wounds  of  annuals,  for  destroying  ticks  and  other  insects 
which  infest  cattle,  and  for  t  he  cure  of  rheumatism.] 

Cocoa  fat  :  this  butter-Liko  substance  is  obtained  from 
the  seeds  of  Theobroma  cacao,  and  is  esteemed  as  an 
emollient. 

Spices. 

Specimens  of  nutmegs. 

[The  nutmegs  grown  in  Trinidad  are  considered  to  bo 
equal  to  any  from  the  East,  as  the  tree  thrives  well  in 
this  climate.  The  annual  produce  per  tree  varies  from  10 
to  15  lbs.] 

Cloves  :  this  tree  bears  an  abundant  crop  twice  in  the 
year ;  tbo  produce  is  of  good  quality. 

‘  Black  pepper :  the  plant  thrives  well,  and  is  very  prolific. 

Cayenne  pepper  :  t  he  smaller  kinds  of  capsicum  (bird 
pepper)  are  very  abundant,  and  when  dried  and  grouud, 
make  good  cayenne  pepper. 

Vanilla  :  there  are  three  different  species  of  yamJla,  alt 
producing  this  higbly-aromatie  pod,  and  all  indigenous  to 
the  colony. 

Fibres. 

Specimens  of  cotton. 

[This,  although  not  cultivated  for  many  years,  readily 
suits  itself  to  the  soil  and  climate  ;  the  specimen  sent,  is 
grown  from  that  variety  called  Sea  Island  cotton,  a  few 
seeds  of  which  were  imported  into  Trinidad,  in  January 
last  year,  from  Jamaica.  The  quality  or  staple  is  better 
than  that  of  many  other  kinds.  Several  persons  are  cul¬ 
tivating  cotton  at  present  as  a  trial  crop.] 

Bromelia  ( Karala )  :  this  plant  is  indigenous  to  (be 
island,  and,  like  all  the  pine-apple  tribe,  furnishes  a 
strong  and  soft  fibre.  .,  9 
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Stcrculia  {Caribcea  or  Majagud)  :  tlie  hark  of  this  tree 
furnishes  the  country  people  with  cordage,  and  is  strong. 

Agave  {Vivipara  or  Lcnujue  breuf)  :  all  the  species  ot 
agave  furnish  a  white,  but  somewhat  harsh  or  brittle  fibre. 

AGRicn.Tr  rax  Products. 

Specimens  of  sugar  {Muscovado). 

[This  is  the  staple  product  of  the  colony,  and  great 
exertions  are  being  made  to  improve  its  quality.  Mr.  11. 
Warner,  of  this  island,  has  succeeded  in  making  a  white 
muscovado  sugar  (by  a  peculiar  process  with  mineral  char¬ 
coal,  made  from  the  pitch  of  Trinidad),  boiled  in  open 
pan;  the  specimen  sent  is  a  sample  by  this  process.] 

Specimen  of  rice. 

[This  article  is  productive  in  any  part  of  the  island, 
whether  the  land  be  high  or  low  ;  its  cultivation  is  not 
unhealthy  in  Trinidad,  as  in  drier  climates,  where  the  land 
must  be  rendered  swampy,  for  its  successful  cultivation.] 
Specimens  of  cassava  starch. 

[These  are  the  produce  of  Jatropha  manihot  (or  bitter 
cassava).  This  plant  is  extensively  cultivated.  Few  plants 
give  so  great  return  for  the  amount  of  labour  bestowed 
on  it ;  it  forms  the  chief  bread-stuff  of  the  lower  classes. 
Cassava  cakes  are  made  from  its  grated  roots  ;  the  pulp  is 
placed  in  a  strainer  (eulebra),  and  after  the  poisonous  juice 
is  expressed,  it  is  baked  on  a  hot  pan ;  they  resemble  oat¬ 
meal  cakes  in  appearance.  The  starch  is  obtained  from 
the  smaller  particles  which  pass  through  the  strainer  in 
a  state  of  solution :  it  is  then  allowed  to  subside,  and  the 
water  is  separated  from  the  starch,  which  is  dried  in  the 
sun.  This  water  is  boiled  down  to  a  thick  syrup :  in  the 
course  of  this  operation  its  poisonous  properties  disap¬ 
pear,  and  it  then  forms  the  well-known  West  Indian 
sauce — Casaripe.] 

Arrow-root :  the  produce  of  Maranta  arundinacea,  and 
other  species.  This  plant  produces  abundantly. 

Tous  les  mois,  or  tuleina :  the  produce  of  Canna  coc- 
tinea. 

[Tliis,  as  well  as  the  former,  gives  a  large  return  of 
starch.  It  is  said  that  the  produce  per  acre,  in  good  soil, 
is  equal  to  that  of  sugar  from  the  sugar-cane,  viz.,  from 
one  to  two  tons  per  acre.  The  starches  from  both  plants 
are  manufactured  in  a  similar  manner :  the  thick  fleshy 
conns  are  washed  and  passed  through  a  series  of  rollers, 
then  stirred  rapidly  in  large  vats,  in  order  to  precipitate 
the  starch,  which  is  afterwards  washed  several  times,  and 
dried  in  the  sun.] 

Brazil  nuts  :  the  produce  of  Bertholettia  excelsa.  The 
tree  has  been  introduced  from  South  America,  and  is 
ornamental  and  useful. 

Tonquin  bean :  the  tree,  Dtpterix  odorata ,  was  intro¬ 
duced  from  British  Guiana. 

Indian  corn,  or  maize. 

Coffee  (Mocha)  :  this  variety  of  coffee  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  some  years,  and  preserves,  in  cultivation,  its  pe¬ 
culiarly  small  round  grain. 

Theobroma,  cacao,  or  cocoa ;  this  tree  is  extensively 
cultivated;  its  produce  forms  a  large  article  of  export. 
The  soil  and  climate  of  Trinidad  combine  to  make  it  very 
productive.  The  annual  export  of  late  years  has  been 
above  4,000,000  of  pounds. 

Cocoa,  or  chocolate,  manufactured. 

Tobacco,  in  the  leaf,  from  Siparia. 

Tobacco,  manufactured,  from  the  same  place. 

Gums  and  Resins. 

Gum  anime:  from  Arima,  the  produce  of  Hymen  tea 
courbaril. 

Incense  :  the  produce  of  Trkliilia  trinitensis. 


Medicinal  Products. 

Sarsaparilla :  the  produce  of  Smilax,  and  abundant. 
Ginger. 

Tanning  and  Dyeing  Materials. 

Turmeric,  logwood,  and  fustic. 

IPoods  for  Ornamental  and  other  Purposes. 

Ilymemea  courbaril,  or  locust :  a  valuable  timber,  anil 
abundant,  which  grows  from  two  to  six  feet  in  diameter. 

Yoke :  a  handsome  wood,  analogous  to  mahogany, 
usually  from  two  to  three  feet  diameter. 

Cedrela  odorata:  West,  Indian  cedar;  a  useful  ami 
ornamental  timber,  from  three  to  twelve  feet  in  diameter. 

Khopalu  most  ana  (Aguatapana)  :  a  wood  very  durable, 
and  taking  a  line  polish  ;  growing  from  18  inches  to  3 
feet  in  diameter. 

Tapana  :  used  for  felloes  of  wheels,  and  where  strength 
and  toughness  are  required. 

Cordia  (or  Sepe)  :  a  useful  light  wood,  analogous  to 
English  elm  in  texture,  and  possessing  a  bitter  principle 
obnoxious  to  insects;  from  one  to  two  feet  in  diameter. 

Arams  {Bala fa):  a  timber  much  used;  from  two  to 
six  feet  in  diameter. 

Aeliras  {Acoma  or  Mastic)  :  like  the  timber  of  the 
whole  family  of  Sapotache  much  valued;  from  two  to 
four  feet  in  diameter. 

Aeliras  {Zapoiilla  or  Zapoditla). 

Astroearynm  aculeatum  {Gri  gri)  :  this,  like  most  of 
the  palm  tribe,  furnishes  good  material  for  veneering. 

Acrocomia  sclerocarpa  {Grti  gru)  :  a  wood  similar  to 
the  last. 

G'arapa  gnianensis  (or  Carapa )  :  a  useful  timber,  antilo¬ 
gous  to  cedar  ;  from  two  to  three  feet  in  diameter. 

Bucida  buceras  {or  Oliria)  :  a  strong  useful  wood,  com¬ 
monly  used  for  making  shingles;  from  two  to  four  feet  in 
diameter. 

Purple  heart  :  tin  abundant  and  useful  timber,  from  two 
to  four  feet  in  diameter. 

Fustic  :  used  for  all  purposes  where  strength  is  required, 
and  as  a  dyewood  ;  from  one  to  three  feet  in  diameter. 

Levy  this  {Idatamon  or  Agunlacaro)  :  commonly  used 
as  shafts  for  carts,  &e.  ;  a  tough  wood  ot  largo  size,  and 
very  common. 

Tecoma  serratifolia  {greg  poui)  ;  Teeoma  {black  poui) ; 
Tecoma  {green  poui). 

[These  bignoniaeeous  trees  furnish  hard  and  durable 
woods  ;  their  timber  takes  a  fine  polish,  and  lias  a  pecu¬ 
liar  colour;  they  furnish  the  most  useful  timbers  of  the 
colony ;  they  are  very  abundant,  and  ol  large  size,  from 
three  to  four  feet  in  diameter.] 

Brosimum  guianens  {Letter-wood)  :  the  heart  wood  is 
the  only  part  used,  and  is  never  of  any  great  size. 

Crescent  ia  cujete  (or  calabash)  :  furnishes  a  timber 
applicable  to  the  same  purposes,  as  that  ol  the  ash  m 
England;  it  is  used  for  boat-building;  is  very  lough; 
and  a  common  tree  in  the  woods  ;  about  two  feet  m 
diameter. 

Geoll'roya  inermis  (or  V Angelina)  ;  a  timber  much  em¬ 
ployed  as  naves  for  wheels  and  other  purposes. 

Paltivia.  Bois  gri  (or  iron-wood). 

Mimosa  julitlora  ( Yoke  savan)  ;  a  hard  and  uselu 
wood. 

Ruble :  a  common  and  excellent  wood,  from  two  to  three 
feet  in  diameter. 

Copaifera  officinalis  {Copad)  :  is  an  ornamental  and  h\s 
ing  wood.  .  . 

Vitex  capitata :  this  tree  is  reckoned  durable  tun  >ei, 
and  is  very  common. 

Bois  lizard — Guaiacum  officinale  {Lignum  i'i(ct)  :  '"■H 
hard  wood,  about  one  foot  in  diameter. 

Manufactures,  Ornamental  Seeds,  &c. 

Sieve,  made  of  a  species  of  Maranta,  lor  silting  caesina 
meal. 
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Culebra,  for  expressing  the  cassava  pulp,  and  extricating 
tlie  cassava  starch. 

Calabashes  (carved) . 

Fans,  for  ladies. 

Fish-basket,  as  used  by  the  Indians. 

Seeds  (ornamental)  :  seeds  used  for  beads  of  different 
kinds,  viz.,  Adenanthera  pavonina,  Coix  lachryma, 
Erythrina  corallodcndron,  Ormosia  dasycarpa. 

[Of  the  plants  which  furnish  seeds  adapted  for  beads, 
the  Coi. v  lachryma  is  a  tropical  grass,  indigenous  in  the 
East  Indies — introduced  into  the  West  Indies.  Its  seeds, 
or,  more  properly,  fruits,  are  hard  and  stony,  and  have  a 
beautiful  pearly  lustre;  they  are  popularly  known  as  Job’s 
Tears.  The  others  are  leguminous  plants,  whose  seeds, 
properly  so  called,  are  remarkable  for  hardness  and  beauty. 
Eryilirina  corallodcndron  is  a  member  of  the  kidney-bean 
group  ;  Adenanthera pavonina,  a  tree  of  the  mimosa  tribe, 
is  often  called  “red  sandal-wood Ormosia  dasycarpa 
is  the  necklace- tree ;  its  seeds  are  of  a  most  brilliant  red 
hue,  with  a  black  eye. — E.  F.J 


Model  of  an  Indian  Imt,  in  the  village  of  Arima, 
1G  miles  from  the  town  of  Port  of  Spain,  made  by  Manuel 
Sorzano. 

Its  contents  arc  as  follow  : — 


1  Arco — How. 

2  FlecliaS— Arrows. 

3  Fontla—  Fishing  Net. 

4  Taparos  —  I -on"  calabashes 

used  for  keeping  honey,  &c. 

5  Casalies  —  Casada  made  of 

manioc. 

C>  Taralla — Cast  net. 

7  Trapiclie — Used  for  pressing 

sugar-canes  to  extract  the 
juice. 

8  Ansueleador — Fishing-rod. 

9  Escusa —  Kept  over  fire-place 

to  preserve  provisions  by 
smoke. 

10  Hoya — Cooking-pot. 

11  Casuela — Dish. 

12  Topias — Stones  on  fire-place. 

13  Hacha — Axe. 

14  Guavare —  Basket  carried  on 

the  back. 

15  l'ionilla — Indian  bead. 

16  Chosa — Bird-trap. 

17  Banco — Bench. 

18  Machete — Cutlass. 

19  I’latanos — Plantains. 

20  l'iedra  de  Moler  —  Grinding- 

stone  for  making  arepas 
(Indian  corn-cake). 

21  Totuma  de  Moler  —  Calabash 

receiving  the  com. 

22  Ouehillo— Knife. 

23  Paleta  —  Washerwoman's 

l)eetle. 

24  Canasto — Basket. 

25  Lena — Wood  for  fuel. 

2(1  Trojita — Used  as  a  table. 

27  Kaza  de  i’oso —  Fish-pot  for 

deep  water. 

28  Naza  de  Corriente — Fish-pot 

for  strong  streams. 

29  Sebucan— Used  for  extracting 

the  poisonous  juice  of  the 
manioc  for  the  purpose  of 
maki  n g  casad as,  a  j  u ice  which 
is  called  catara  (castiripe), 
and  when  ladled  loses  its 
poisonous  effect,  and  makes 
a  very  good  sauce. 

30  Molenillo — Swizzle-stick. 

31  Yesquero — Tinder-box. 

32  1‘ilon — Mortar. 

33  Bandola—  A  sort  of  guitar. 

34  Batea — Tub. 

35  Chirguas — Water-jars. 

36  Mapire — Basket. 

37  Manure — Sieve. 

38  Gallo— Cock. 


39  El  trago— The  grog. 

40  Gato — Cat. 

41  l’erro — Dog. 

42  Anoto — Anoto  used  for  cook- 

ing. 

43  Abispero  —  Jack  Spaniard's 

nest. 

44  Oomojen — Wood  lice. 

45  Uscova  —Broom. 

46  Garalxito — Hook. 

47  Cuero  de  gato  tigre  —  Tiger- 

cat's  skin. 

48  Cam  a — bed. 

49  Troja  del  viego-r-Old  man's 

bed. 

50  Es*era — Mat. 

51  Chinehorro — Hammock. 

52  Old  Indian  pascual. 

53  Ynes — Indian  woman. 

54  Canute — Indian  child. 

55  Tiramha —  Used  as  a  Jew’s 

harp. 

56  Butaque — Easy  chair. 

57  Arepas — Corn  bread. 

58  Totumas — Calabashes. 

59  Cuero  de  Benao — Deer-skin. 

60  l’ecl to  de  Piapoco  —  Tocan's 

skin. 

61  Guaregttare—  Fan. 

62  l’ala— Shovel. 

63  Chieora  —  Used  for  digging 

holes. 

04  Piedra  de  Moyejon— Stone  for 
grinding  cutDs-.es,  ike. 

65  Ctickaras — Spoons. 

66  Azndon — Hoe. 

67  Havo— Grater. 

68  Tint®,  Maranta  (species  of)— 

(outside  of  the  stem  of). 

69  Mamure,  Carludovica  scandens 

(aerial  roots  of). 

70  Camuare,  Desmonchus  Ory- 

canthus  (seandent  stem  of). 

71  Cerima— Pothos  (species  of). 

72  Maraca — Bangee  or  Chac-chac 

used  for  dancing,  accom¬ 
panied  by  the  bandola  or 
guitar. 

73  Chaguarama—  Used  as  a  mat 

(Azeca  oleracea), 

74  Cortadera  —  (Scleria,  species 

of). 

75  Timite  —  Manicaria  sacctfera 

(leaf  of). 

76  Cachipo  leaves  —  (Maranta, 

species  of). 

77  Pabilo— Wax-taper. 


list,  as  contents  of  an  Indian  but,  arc  of  Spanish  or  of 
modern  West  Indian  origin  ;  so  arc  the  terms  applied  to 
them.  Of  the  vegetable  substances  exhibited,  several,  as 
well  as  several  utensils,  concern  the  cassava,  or  caasada,  a 
valuable  article  of  food  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  prepared 
from  the  roots  of  flic  Manihot  ntilissima,  or  Jatropha 
manihot,  a  shrub  of  the  spurge  tribe.  The  large  roofs  of 
this  plant  are  full  of  poisonous  juice,  but  when  rasped, 
washed,  and  heated,  the  remaining  substance  is  the  nutri¬ 
tive  cassava,  and  the  starch  is  tapioca.  Of  other  vegetables 
mentioned,  the  Carludovica  scandens  is  a  plant  of  the  Pan- 
danus ,  or  screw-pine  tribe;  the  Desmoncus  is  a  spiny  palm ; 
the  Areca  oleracea  is  the  famous  West  Indian  cabbage- 
palm,  ot  which  the  terminal  bud  furnishes  a  valuable  and 
delicious  article  of  food;  the  Manicaria  is  also  a  palm; 
the  Scleria  is  a  kind  of  sedge;  the  Pothos  a  plant  of  the 
Arum  tribe;  and  the  various  kinds  of  Maranta  are  arrow- 
root  plants.  The  “Jack  Spaniard”  is  a  kind  of  wasp. — 
E.  F.] 

ANTIGUA. 

South  Area,  Q.  30. 

Grey,  The  Countess. 

Fossil  wood  from  Antigua,  sent  home  by  Governor 
Higginson. 


[The  Indians  of  Trinidad  were  of  the  section  of  Caribs 
known  as  Yaoi.  Like  other  members  of  the  Cnrib  race, 
the  pure  breed  is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  existing  now.  I  he 
greater  number  of  articles  enumerated  in  the  preceding 


ST.  VINCENT. 

South  Area,  Q.  30. 

One  exhibitor  from  St.  Vincent  lias  scut  contributions 
to  tlie  Exhibition.  The  articles  forwarded  consist  of 
vegetable  materials  employed  in  basket-making,  and 
for  coarse  textile  purposes. — R.  E. 

Bullock,  G.,  St.  Vincent. 

A  selection  of  supple-jacks. 

Arooma,  as  it  grows.  Arooma  prepared  by  the  Caribs 
for  making  baskets. 

Mahant  as  it  grows  ;  the  bark  being  the  part  used. 
Mahant  bark  unprepared. 

Mahant  bark  prepared  for  twisting  into  fisliing-lmcs. 
Lapcto  in  the  raw  state. 

Lapeto  prepared  to  be  worked. 

Lapeto  in  line  and  coarse  lines,  for  fishing,  being  very 
strong  for  the  purpose. 

- — - 

BAHAMAS. 

South  Area,  11.  31. 

Six  exhibitors  only  appear  to  represent  these  islands  at 
the  Exhibition.  Their  contributions  relate  exclusively 
to  the  products  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms, 
and  of  those  only  a  very  small  number  arc  exhibited. 
The  models  of  fruit  in  wax  form  an  interesting  series, 
and  represent  with  fidelity  some  of  the  most  lughly- 
esteemed  vegetable  delicacies  of  western  produce. 
Yucca  hemp  and  palmetto  stull  are  likewise  exhibited. 
The  beautiful  white  and  coloured  vases  ol  shells, 
fathered  from  the  shores  of  the  Bahamas,  are  very 
attractive  objects.  Specimens  of  M  est  India  sponge 
and  timber  arc  also  found  among  other  articles.— It.  L. 

Barnett,  Mrs.  Edward,  of  Nassau,  and  I  t 
Woburn  Square,  London — Producer. 

Specimens  of  Fruits  in  W  ax :  - 

1  Bread-fruit  ( Artocarpus  tnctsa ). 

2  Plantain  (Musa  sapient ium). 

3  Coco  plum  (Ch  rysoba la n  us  icaco) . 

4  Prickly  pears  (Cactus  opunha). 


Banana  (Musa  paradisiaca). 
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G  Cashew  ( Anacardium  occidentale). 

7  Spanish  pepper  ( Capsicum  ann uunt) . 

8  Star-apple — showing  the  interior  ( Ch rysophyilum 

cainito). 

9  Papaw  {Carica  papaya). 

10  Spanish  plum  ( Spondias  chrysobalanus). 

11  Gooseberry  ( Cicea  dislicha). 

12  Water-lemon  {Passijlora  laurifolia). 

13  Aqui. 

14  Sugar-apple  {Anona  squamosa) . 

15  Balsam  ( Impatiens  noli  me  l  any  ere). 

16  Star-apple  ( ChrysopTiyllum  cainito). 

17  Pig  ( Ficus  carica). 

18  Sugar-cane  ( Sacckarum  officinarum). 

19  Banana — showing  the  interior  {Musa  paradisiaca). 

20  Sour  sop  {Anona  muricata). 

21  Guava  {Psidium pyriferitni). 

22  Custard-apple  {Anona  reticulata). 

23  Cherry  {Cordia  collococca). 

24  Guava — showing  the  interior  {Psidium  pyriferitni). 

25  Sapodilla — showing  the  interior  {Achras  sapodilla). 
2G  Hog-plum  {Spondias  myrolalans). 

27  Bread-fruit — showing  the  interior  {Artocarpus  in- 
cisa). 

28  1  Tango  {Manyifera  indica). 

29  Avocado  pear — cut  to  show  the  interior  {Persea 

yratissima). 

30  Banana — red  (Musa  paradisiaca). 

31  Fig  banana  {Musa  cocci nea). 

32  Sapodilla  {Achras  sapodilla). 


GRENADA. 

South  Area,  R.  30. 

Tapioca  and  nutmegs  form  the  only  articles  repre¬ 
senting  Grenada  at  the.  Exhibition.  These  prove  by 
no  means  the  most  important  articles  of  export  from 
this  island;  but  one  of  them,  nutmegs,  is  interesting 
as  being  of  recent  introduction  into  cultivation. — K,  r” 

Grose,  IIenky,  12  Coleman  Street ,  London — 
Importer. 

Tapioca  :  prepared  from  the  roots  of  the  cassava  plant, 
and  forming  a  highly-nutritioua  article  of  food.  The 
plant  is  extremely  prolific  and  easy  of  cultivation. 

Nutmegs  :  introduced  into  the  island  hv  Mr.  Kennedy, 
in  1827.  The  export  to  the  United  Kingdom  amounted 
in  1850  to  1,400  lbs. 

— — — 

M  O  N  T  S  E  R  R  A  T. 

South  Area,  Q.  10. 

Two  articles  only  appear  to  represent  Montserrat: 
these  arc  both  articles  of  food. — K.  E. 


A  box  of  maize  or  Indian  corn. 
A  box  of  arrow-root. 

- 


Titomtson,  John  Thomas,  Nassau — Producer. 

Specimens  of  Yucca  hemp  prepared  by  the  exhibitor  : — 

A  One  leaf  of  the  Yucca  {Serrulata). 

B  The  billets  between  wliicli  they  are  packed  cut  from 
the  flower-shaft. 

[This  cork-like  material  is  of  use  where  softness  and 
elasticity  are  required  in  bedding,  or  stuffing,  or  packing 
different  sorts  of  work;  in  bodies  of  razor-strops.  In  thick 
or  thin  sheets,  it  is  very  convenient  for  purposes  where 
points  have  to  be  fixed  and  withdrawn  easily,  such  as  cases 
for  entomological  purposes.] 

C  Hemp  prepared  from  t  he  Yucca  leaf. 

I)  Rope  prepared  from  the  hemp,  but  stained  in  soaking. 

E  The  same  of  the  natural  colour. 

Specimens  of  palmetto  stuff: — 

1  Leaves  of  the  palmetto. 

2  Fibre  prepared  from  the  leaves. 

3  Rope  completed. 


Nicoles,  Miss  Caroline,  Nassau — Producer. 
Crown  and  pedestal  of  shell  work. 

Grant,  Miss,  Nassau — Producer. 

Yasc  manufactured  of  the  mimosa  bean. 


Barnes  &  Co.,  Nassau — Producers. 

Case  of  specimens  of  different  varieties  of  West  Indian 
sponge. 

Specimens  of  woods,  including  satin-wood,  horseflesh, 
mahogany,  commonly  called  Madeira, horseflesh  mahogany, 
cedar,  crab-wood,  log- wood,  stopper- wood,  and  lignum 
vital. 

Greig,  The  Misses,  Nassau — Manufacturers. 

An  epergne  composed  entirely  of  shells,  forming  cornu¬ 
copias  filled  with  flowers,  in  great  variety  of  colour  and 
beauty  :  the  whole  of  the  shells  were  gathered  from  the 
shores  of  the  Bahamas.  {Consiynees,  Messrs.  Daniell, 
18  Wiymore.  Street ,  London.) 

A  large  vase,  with  group  of  flowers,  composed  entirely 
of  pure  white  shells. 

A  figure  in  a  fancy  costume,  of  shell-work. 

(Forwarded  by  Governor  Gregory  to  J.  B.  Cameron,  Esq.) 


ST.  KITT’S. 

South  Area,  R.  30. 

This  island  is  represented  by  one  exhibitor,  a  native 
black  labourer.  The  contribution  furnished  is  a  fishing- 
utensil,  made  out  of  the  inner  bark  of  a  tree. — B.  E. 

A  West  Indian  fish-pot,  made  by  John  Morris,  a  black 
labourer,  in  the  Island  of  St.  Christopher,  from  the  inner 
bark  of  a  tree. 

It  is  usually  baited  and  weighted,  and  then  sunk  to  the 
depth  of  eight  or  ten  fathoms.  A  buoy  marks  t lie  spot, 
and  it  remains  about  twelve  hours  in  the  water. 

- — ® -30&S-— - — 

BRITISH  GUIANA. 

South  Area,  11.  32. 

About  one  hundred  and  sixty  exhibitors  appear  to 
represent  this  most  interesting  colony.  rlhc  contribu¬ 
tions  forwarded  belong  almost  exclusively  to  the  first 
section  of  the  classification  of  the  Exhibition,  'lhere 
are  a  few  specimens  of  native  manufactures  in  wood 
and  woven  work,  as  the  shank-shank,  used  to  make  a 
noise  in  the  dances  ;  the  singular  baskets  used  by 
Indian  women  to  carry  their  children  in,  fly-brushes, 
baskets  made  of  the  cabbage-palm,  fans  of  the  eta 
palm,  &c.  But  these  exhibit  simply  that  neat  hut 
rude  and  simple  industry  which,  with  little  or  no 
elaboration  of  the  raw  material,  produces  implements 
and  ornaments  from  the  most  convenient  substances 
yielded  by  nature.  The  articles  in  the  first  four  (  lasses 
are  extremely  valuable  and  interesting,  not  only  to  the 
naturalist,  but  also  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  he 
arrow-root,  starches,  tapioca,  coffee,  cotton,  sugar,  an< 
timber,  abundantly  yielded  by  plants  in  this  prolific 
colony,  are  well  represented.  Several  ot  the  contvi  ni¬ 
tidis  are  experimental  in  their  tendency,  and  have 
been  made  with  a  view  to  learn  the  probability  ol  t  ic 
development  of  a  commercial  demand  lor  these  articles. 
The  timber  of  this  colony  will  probably  ultimately  be¬ 
come  valuable  in  commerce.  Several  medicinal  1)U>- 
ducts  are  likewise  exhibited. — E.  E. 


Dependencies.] 
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Catalogue  of  Articles,  the  Produce  of  British 
Guiana,  a  colony  on  the  coast  of  South  America, 
comprising  the  counties  of  Demkhara,  Berbice' 
and  Essequebo,  exhibited  by  Alexander  1<\ 
Bidgway,  42  Leicester  Square,  London,  Agent  to 
the  Koyal  Agricultural  and  Commercial  Society  of 
the  Colony. 

Pollard,  T.  M. 

1  White  sand,  from  Mount  Pleasant,  Warratilla  Creek, 
River  Demerara, 

[This  sand  has  been  exported  to  the  United  States  of 
America  for  the  purpose  of  glass-making.] 

2  Red  sand,  from  Warratilla  Creek,  River  Demerara. 

Duggin,  T.  B. 

3  White  sand,  from  Monte  Video,  River  Berbice, 
about  200  miles  above  its  estuary, 

4  Orcala,  a  decomposed  rock,  from  River  Berbice, 
supposed  to  be  valuable  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery. 

[The  rocks  yielding  the  materials  of  ordinary  potter}’ 
are  of  the  granitic  and  porphyritic  series.  The  agency  of 
slow  but  continued  decomposition,  by  atmospheric  gases 
and  water,  causes  the  separation  of  their  hard  materials, 
and  their  resolution  into  a  soft  friable  mass,  now  often 
called  porcelain  clay.  This  decomposition  affects  the 
felspar  composing  these  rocks.  The  rock  in  question  is  in 
all  probability  a  felspathic  rock. — It.  E.] 

Bee,  J.  F. 

5  Clays  and  sands,  from  an  Artesian  boring,  and 
obtained  at  various  depths. 

[These  clays  and  sands  were  obtained  at  various  depths 
from  an  Artesian  boring.  This  boring,  4  inches  in  dia¬ 
meter  and  118  feet  in  depth,  on  Plantation  Woodlands, 
one  mile  from  the  mouth  of  the  Mahaica  River,  was  exe¬ 
cuted  between  Gth  and  22nd  October,  1849,  by  Mr.  John 
Allt.  The  water  is  delivered  18  inches  above  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  and  is  greatly  increased  in  quantity  by  the 
flood  of  spring  tides,  like  all  other  Artesian  borings  of  the 
colony.  The  following  memorandum  was  taken  during 
the  process  of  boring  : — 1  to  5  feet,  surface  soil ;  G  feet, 
layer  of  caddy  ;  7  to  9  feet,  blue  clay ;  9  to  39  feet,  soft 
mud  mixed  with  caddy,  in  which  the  auger  went  down  by 
its  own  weight  ;  39  to  53  feet,  rotten  wood  and  pegass,  or 
decayed  vegetable  matter;  53  to  55  feet,  bluish-grey  clay, 
Stiff;  55  to  57  feet,  clay,  a  little  red  and  grey;  57  to 
70  feet,  reddish  clay  ;  70  to  82  feet  10  inches,  yellowish- 
grey  clay,  with  a  little  sand  and  ochre,  very  stilF;  82  feet 
10  inches  to  8G  feet  8  inches,  bluish-grey  clay,  streaked; 
8G  feet  8  inches  to  92  feet,  bluisli-grey  clay,  streaked,  more 
yellow.  The  bed  of  sand  from  which  the  water  is  obtained 
was  reached  at  a  depth  of  118  feet,  and  the  same  stratum 
was  found  at  a  depth  of  125  feet.  The  numbers  on  the 
31  specimens  sent  indicate  the  depth  in  feet  at  which  they 
were  obt  ained. 

There  are  a  considerable  number  of  Artesian  wells  in 
this  colony :  the  water  is  not,  however,  pure.  It  contains 
a  large  quantity  of  oxide  of  iron,  held  in  solution  by  car¬ 
bonic  acid.  This  separates  as  a  yellow  deposit  on  expo¬ 
sure  of  the  water  to  the  air. — R.  E.] 

Netscher,  A.  D.  Tan  der  Gont. 

G  Bice,  from  Plantation  Klein  Pouderoycn,  Bher 
Demerara. 

Duggin,  T.  B. 

7  Bice,  from  Monte  Video,  Biver  Berbice. 

[The  colony  of  British  Guiana  is  eminently  favourable 
for  the  cultivation  of  rice.  It  is  worthy  oi  remark,  that 
three  crops  can  be  obtained  annually  in  tliis  colon}  fiom 


one  sowing,  the  new  crop  rntooning  or  springing  up  from 
the  old  roots  ufter  each  reaping.] 

Netscher,  a.  D.  Van  der  Gon. 

8  Maize,  or  Indian  com,  from  Plantation  Klein 
I  oucleroyen,  River  Demerara. 

[  1  he  maize  (Zea  mags ,  Lin.)  grown  in  British  Guiana, 
commands  a  higher  price  in  the  market  than  that  imported 
from  the  t  nited  States  of  America,  from  which  the  chief 
supply  is  derived.] 

r.  9  Meal  from  maize,  or  Indian  corn,  from  Plantation 
Klein  Pouderoycn,  Biver  Demerara. 

10  Plantains,  unripe,  sliced  and  dried  without  the  aid 
of  lire,  from  Plantation  Klein  Pouderoycn,  River 
Demerara. 

[The  plantain  (Musa  paradisiaca)  has  frequently  been 
suggested  as  an  article  of  export.  In  its  ripe  state,  no 
unexceptionable  and  sufficiently  cheap  method  of  pre¬ 
serving  it  has  yet  been  suggested.  It  is  sometimes  so 
abundant  and  cheap  that  it  might,  if  cut  and  dried  in  its 
green  state,  be  exported  with  advantage.  It  is  in  tliis 
unripe  state  that  it  is  so  largely  used  by  the  peasantry  of 
this  colony  as  an  article  of  food.  It  has  always  been 
believed  to  be  highly  nutritive ;  but  tliis  is  scarcely  justified 
by  analyses. 

When  dried  and  reduced  to  the  state  of  meal,  it  cannot, 
like  wheat  flour,  be  manufactured  into  maccaroni  or  ver¬ 
micelli,  or  at  least  the  maccaroni  made  from  it  falls  to 
powder  when  put  into  hot  water.  The  fresh  plantain, 
however,  when  boiled  whole,  forms  a  dense  firm  mass, 
of  greater  consistency  and  toughness  than  the  potato. 
This  mass,  beaten  in  a  mortar,  constitutes  the  foo-foo  of 
the  negroes.  The  plantain  meal  cannot  be  got  into  this 
state  unless  by  mixing  it  up  with  water  to  form  a  stiff 
dough,  and  then  boiling  it  in  shapes  or  bound  in  cloths.] 

11  Plantain  meal,  or  konkin  tay,  from  Plantation 
Klein  Pouderoycn,  River  Demerara. 

[Plantain  meal  is  prepared  by  stripping  off  the  husk  of 
the  plantain,  slicing  the  core,  and  drying  it  in  the  sun. 
When  thoroughly  dry,  it  is  powdered  and  sifted.  It  is 
known  among  the  Creoles  of  the  colony  under  the  name 
of  Conquin-iay.  .It  has  a  fragrant  odour,  acquired  in 
drying,  somewhat  resembling  fresh  hay  or  tea.  It  is 
largely  employed  as  the  food  of  infants,  children,  and 
invalids.  As  food  for  children  and  convalescents,  it  would 
probably  be  much  esteemed  in  Europe,  and  it  deserves  a 
trial  on  account  of  its  fragrance,  and  its  being  exceedingly 
easy  of  digestion.  In  respect  of  nutritiveness,  it  deserves 
a  preference  over  all  the  pure  starches  on  account  of  the 
proteine  compounds  it  contains. 

The  flavour  of  the  meal  depends  a  good  deal  on  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  slices  arc  dried;  hence  the  opera¬ 
tion  is  only  fitted  for  dry  weather.  Above  all,  the  plan¬ 
tain  must  not  be  allowed  to  approach  too  closely  to  yellow¬ 
ness  or  ripeness,  otherwise  it  becomes  impossible  to  dry 
it.  The  colour  of  the  meal  is  injured  when  steel  knives 
are  used  in  husking  or  slicing,  but  silver  or  nickel  blades 
do  not  injure  the  colour.  Were  the  plantain  meal  to  come 
into  use  in  England,  and  bear  a  price  in  any  way  ap¬ 
proaching  to  that  of  Bermuda  arrow-root,  it  would  become 
an  extensive  and  very  profitable  export.  Full-sized  and 
well-filled  bunches  give  GO  per  cent,  of  core  to  40  of  husk 
and  top-stem,  but  in  general  the  core  docs  not,  much 
exceed  50  per  cent.,  and  the  fresh  core  will  yield  40  per 
cent,  of  drv  meal,  so  that  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  meal 
is  obtained  from  the  plantain,  or  5  lbs.  from  an  average 
bunch  of  25  lbs. ;  and  an  acre  of  plantain  walk  of  average 
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quality,  producing  during  the  year  450  such  bunches, 
would*  yield  a  ton  and  10  lbs.  of  meal.] 

Davisox,  Wtixtam. 

12  Plantain  meal,  from  Plantation  Vigilance,  East 
Sea  Coast,  Demerara. 

C!  arxett,  H.  T. 

18  Plantain  meal,  from  Plantation  Hers  telling,  River 
Demerara. 

14  Meal  from  the  hitter  cassava,  from  the  same  planta¬ 
tion,  baked  into  bread. 

[This  substance  affords  a  remarkable  exemplification  of 
the  agency  of  heat  in  destroying  or  dissipating  the  per¬ 
nicious  properties  of  some  vegetable  products.  The  juice 
of  the  root  of  flic  cassava  plant,  or  mandioc  plant  ( Mani - 
hot  nlilissima ),  is  extremely  venomous,  and  produces  rapid 
death.  Yet  t  lie  root,  when  rasped  and  washed  and  baked, 
is  not  only  wholly  innocuous,  but  proves  a  nutritious 
article  of  vegetable  diet.  This  fact  appears  to  be  a  part 
of  the  universal  experience  obtained  by  the  natives  of  every 
district  where  it  is  found.  The  process  of  its  preparation 
for  use  has  been  thus  described  : — 

“  It  is  usually  conducted  as  follows  : — The  squeezed  pulp 
is  broken  up,  sifted,  and  exposed  to  the  sun  on  trays  or 
mats  till  it  is  fully  more  than  half  dry.  An  iron  hoop  of 
the  size  and  thickness  of  the  cake  to  be  made  is  then  laid 
on  a  girdle  or  hot  plate,  and  the  space  within  the  hoop 
is  filled  evenly  with  the  somewhat  moist  meal,  no  previous 
kneading  or  rolling  having  been  employed.  As  soon  as 
the  coarse  meal  coheres,  the  ring  is  lifted  and  the  cake  i- 
turned  and  heated  on  the  opposite  side.  The  heat  should 
not  be  sufficient  to  brown  the  cake.  The  Cakes  are  finally 
dried  by  exposure  to  the  sun.  From  the  dry  cassava 
meal  cakes  may  be  prepared  by  sprinkling  it  with  as  much 
cold  water  as  to  moisten  it  to  the  proper  point,  and  then 
proceeding  as  above.  Hot  water  cannot  be  employed, 
neither  can  kneading,  or  any  considerable  degree  of  com¬ 
pression  be  used,  otherwise  the  water  does  not  evaporate 
readily  enough,  the  starch  gets  too  much  altered  by  the 
heat,  and  the  cake  becomes  tough.” — Dr.  Skier's  Report 
on  the  Starch-producing  Plants  of  British  Guiana. 
— R.  E.] 

Dk  Petr  ox,  J. 

15,  15 a,  15 h  Bananas,  dried  without  the  aid  of  fire, 
from  Plantation  Vigilance,  East  Sea  Coast,  Demerara. 

[The  banana  is  yielded  by  Musa  sapient  uni,  Lin.  These 
specimens  arc  sent  in  order  to  ascertain  the  likelihood  of 
their  standing  the  voyage,  and  becoming  an  article  of 
export.  They  were  prepared  in  the  month  of  September, 
1850.  The  following  information  regarding  the  banana 
is  extracted  from  a  popular  source  : — “  Eight  or  nine 
months  after  the  sucker  has  been  planted,  the  banana 
begins  to  form  its  clusters,  and  the  fruit  may  bo  collected 
in  the  tenth  or  eleventh  months.  When  the  stock  is  cut, 
the  fruit  of  which  has  ripened,  a  sprout  is  put  forth,  which 
again  bears  fruit  in  three  months.  The  whole  labour  of 
cultivation  which  is  required  for  a  plantation  of  bananas, 
is  to  cut  the  stalks  laden  with  the  ripe  fruit,  and  to  give 
the  plants  a  slight  nourishment  once  or  twice  a  year  by 
digging  round  the  roots.  A  spot  of  little  more  than  a 
thousand  square  feet  will  contain  from  30  to  40  banana 
plants.  A  cluster  of  bananas,  produced  on  a  single  plant, 
often  contains  from  100  to  180  fruits,  and  weighs  from 
/0  to  80  lbs-  But  reckoning  the  weight  of  a  cluster  only 
at  40  lbs.,  such  a  plantation  would  produce  more  than 
4,000  lbs.  of  nutritive  substance.  Humboldt  calculates 
that  as  33  lbs.  of  wheat  and  99  lbs.  of  potatoes  require  the 
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same  space  as  that  in  which  4,000  lbs.  of  bananas  ure 
grown,  the  produce  of  bananas  is  consequently  to  that  of 
wheat  as  133  to  1,  and  that  of  potatoes  as  44  to  1.  T]10 
banana  ripened  in  the  liot-housesof  Europe  has  an  insipid 
taste,  but  yet  the  natives  of  both  Indies,  to  many  millions 
of  whom  it  supplies  their  principal  food,  eat  it  with 
avidity,  and  are  satisfied  with  the  nourishment  it  affords. 
This  fruit  is  a  very  sugary  substance,  and  in  warm 
count  ries  the  natives  find  such  food  not  only  satisfying  for 
the  moment,  but  permanently  nutritive.  Yet  weight  for 
weight,  the  nutritive  matter  cannot  at  all  be  compared 
with  that  of  wheat,  or  even  potatoes.  At  the  same  time 
a  much  greater  number  of  individuals  may  be  supported 
upon  the  produce  of  a  piece  of  ground  planted  with  bana¬ 
nas,  compared  with  a  piece  of  the  same  size  in  Europe 
growing  wheat.  Humboldt  estimates  the  proportion  ae 
25  to  1  ;  and  he  illustrates  the  fact  by  remarking  that  a 
European  newly  arrived  in  the  torrid  zone  is  struck  with 
nothing  so  much  as  the  extreme  smallness  of  the  spots 
under  cultivation  round  a  cabin  which  contains  a  nume¬ 
rous  family  of  Indians.”  It  may  be  proper  hereto  notice 
that  the  banana  is  cultivated  in  this  colony  to  a  very 
limited  extent,  and  used  solely  as  a  fruit  in  its  ripe  state. 
The  plantain,  on  the  other  hand,  is  extensively  cultivated, 
and  in  its  unripe  state  is  the  staple  and  favourite  food  of 
the  Creole  and  African  population  of  the  colony.] 
Netschkr,  A.  D.  Van  dbr  Gox. 

10  Coffee,  from  Plantation  Klein  Pouderoyen,  River 
Demerara. 

Kennedy,  John. 

lfia,  16&  Pearl  coffee,  from  Plantation  Nooit  Gedaeht, 
Canal  No.  1,  River  Demerara. 

Bek,  J.  F. 

17,  18  Coffee  in  the  husk,  and  in  the  berry,  from 
Georgetown,  J )emerara. 

[The  quantity  of  coffee,  the  produce  of  British  Guiana, 
returned  for  taxation  in  1812,  amounted  to  1,21  t, Old  lbs. 
Dutch.  The  cultivat ion  is  now  almost  extinct.  Nos.  IGa 
and  16i  are  from  one  of  the  few  estates  which  have  been 
and  still  continue  to  be  cultivated  solely  as  coffee  planta¬ 
tions.] 

Netscuer,  A.  D.  Van  deu  Gon. 

19  Cocoa  seeds,  from  Plantation  Klein  Pouderoyen, 
River  Demerara. 

[Cacao,  or  cocoa  ( Tlieokroma  cacao,  Lin.)  was  never 
extensively  cultivated  in  this  colony,  although  the  soil  and 
climate  are  well  adapted  for  its  production.] 

Deg  gin,  T.  B. 

20  Snouari  nuts,  from  River  Berbice. 

[Saouari  nuts  ( Pekca  tuberculosa,  AubL,  or  Cayocur 
tomentosum,  Dec.)  The  kernel  of  this  nut  is  one  of  the 
most  delicious  fruits  of  the  nut  kind  known.  It  abounds  in 
the  forests  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  of  the  colony.] 
OiTTRiDGE,  J.  Esq. 

20«  Seed-vessel  of  the  “  monkey  pot,”  from  the  River 
Demerara. 

[This  seed-vessel  is  said  to  contain  a  large  number  of 
oleaginous  kernels.] 

Sitter,  David. 

21  Capsicums,  dried  capsules.  ... 

22,  22 a  Capsicums,  preserved  in  dilute  acetic  sen  • 

23  Capsicums,  active  principle  extracted  by  ohu  oi. 

24  Capsicums,  active  principle  extracted  by  '  1U(4  ’ 
all  from  Plantation  Kitty,  East  Sea  Coast,  Demerara. 

[These  capsicums,  known  in  the  colony  under  the  mime 
of  Buckrnmunni  peppers,  arc  the  most  pungent  ant  111 
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matic  of  the  whole  tribe.  The  seeds,  which  are  inert,  have 
been  removed,  and  the  dried  capsules  are  sent  in  the  ex¬ 
pectation  of  their  being  found  to  be  a  more  piquant  con¬ 
diment  than  the  article  sold  under  the  name  of  Cayenne 
pepper.] 

Sttjtciibcky,  J.  S. 

25  Capsicums,  preserved  in  dilute  acetic  acid,  from 
Georgetown ,  D  cm  era  ra . 

Dyggix,  T.  B. 

2G  Fruit  of  a  shrub,  called  birambi,  from  River  Berbicc, 
preserved  in  pickle. 

[This  fruit  makes  a  delicious  preserve.] 

Netbcbeh,  A.  D.  Van  der  Gox. 

27  Limes  (Citrus  lima),  from  Plantation  Klein  Pou- 
dcroycn,  River  Demcrara,  preserved  in  pickle. 


Stutciibtjry,  J.  S. 

28  Kasarcep,  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  bitter  cassava, 
from  Georgetown,  Demerara. 

[Kasarcep,  from  the  Julrapha  manihof ,  is  much  used  as 
the  basis  of  sauces,  and  is  used  extensively  in  the  colony 
in  the  preparation  of  pepper-pot,  &c.  Dr.  Shier,  hi  the 
Report  referred  to,  notices  it  as  follows  : — “To  those  who 
have  never  visited  the  tropics,  it  may  be  proper  to  notice 
that  casareep  is  the  concentrated  juice  of  the  roots  of 
bitter  cassava,  and  the  basis  of  the  West  Indian  dish 
pepper-pot.  One  of  its  most  remarkable  properties  is  its 
lligh  antiseptic  power,  preserving  any  meat  that  may  be 
boiled  in  it  for  a  much  longer  period  than  can  be  done  by 
any  other  culinary  process.  Casareep  was  originally  a 
Buck  or  Indian  preparation,  and  has  often  been  described 
with  more  or  less  accuracy.”  It  is  well  known  that  some 
of  the  Dutch  planters  of  this  colony  have,  by  means  of  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  casareep,  from  time  to 
time,  to  varieties  of  animal  food,  been  enabled  to  keep  up, 
in  daily  use,  the  same  pepperpot  for  many  years.] 


Bee,  J.  F. 

29  Kasarcep,  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  bitter  cassava, 
from  Georgetown. 

De  Pytron,  «T. 

29a  Saline  ash  ;  in  appearance  similar  to  a  black  cinder. 

[This  ash  is  obtained  by  burning  certain  plants  growing 
on  the  rocks  near  the  Rapids,  about  1,000  miles  up  the 
River  Demerara.  The  salt  is  extracted  when  required  by 
mixing  water  with  the  ash,  and  after  the  insoluble  parts 
have  subsided,  pouring  oil1  the  solution  and  using  it  as 
salt.  A  similar  saline  ash  is  also  said  to  be  obtained  by 
burning  the  Ita  palm.] 

Stytchbyry,  J.  S. 

30  Turmeric  root,  from  Georgetown,  preserved  in  dilute 
acetic  acid. 

[The  Turmeric  (Curcuma  longa,  Lin.)  grown  in  this 
colon}'  is  superior  to  any  imported.] 


Garnett,  IT.  T. 

31  Arrow-root,  from  Plantation  Hcrstelling,  River 
Demerara. 

[The  produce  of  Maranta  (urundinacea,  Lin.] 

32  Starch,  from  the  bitter  cassava,  from  Plantation 
Herstelling,  River  Demerara. 

[TV1  ion  the  roots  of  the  cassava  plant  are  rasped  and 
washed  in  water,  a  large  quantity  of  starch  granules  are 
extracted  from  the  vegetable  tissue,  and  float  in  the  water. 
The  water  charged  with  these  granules  is  allowed  to  stand, 
when  the  granules  settle  down,  and  the  superabundant 
fluid  is  poured  off.  The  starch  is  then  collected  and 
dried.— R.  E.] 


Shier,  David. 


m  swell,  trom  the  sweet  cassava,  from  Plantation 
Kitty,  .hast  Sea  Coast,  Demerara. 


L  Ihe  sweet  and  bitter  cassava  merit  attention  ns  starch- 
producing  plants.  The  sweet  cassava  yields  2G92,  and 
the  bitter  2  T84  of  starch  per  cent.  They  arc  occasionally 
grown  for  this  purpose  in  the  colony,  and  yield  a  large 
pt  1 1  outage  of  starch  ;  but  there  exists  an  opinion,  whether 
well  or  ill  founded,  that  it  is  liable  to  rot  linen,  and  the 
preference  is  given  here  to  the  starch  of  arrow-root.  Cas¬ 
sava  grows  readily  in  any  soil,  and,  with  good  drainage, 
two  crops  of  the  sweet  variety  arc  yielded  per  year.  It 
grows  luxuriantly  in  the  light  soils  of  the  interior,  ns  well 
as  in  the  still  clay  soils  of  the  coasts.  It  is  considered  an 
excellent  preparatory  crop  in  new  and  stiff  land,  on 
account  of  its  tendency  to  loosen  the  soil.] 

34  Starch,  from  the  plantain,  from  Plantation  Kitty, 
East  Sea  Coast,  Demerara. 

35  Starch,  from  Buckyam,  from  Plantation  Kitty,  East 
Sea  Coast,  Demerara. 

Anderson,  George,  k  Co. 

36  Vacuum-pan  sugar,  from  Plantation  Ogle,  East  Sea 
Coast,  Demerara. 

[This  sugar  was  manufactured  as  follows : — The  cane 
juice  was  clarified  by  lime,  and  the  congulum  separated  by 
subsidence,  by  means  of  clay.  The  evaporation  was  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  finished  in  the  vacuum 
pan.  This  sugar  was  washed  by  means  of  Innis’s  process.] 


Jones,  Jotin. 

37,  38  Vacuum-pan  sugar,  from  Plantation  Hope,  East 
Sea  Coast,  Demerara. 

[The  sugar  No.  37  was  washed  by  means  of  Innis’s 
process ;  that  of  No.  38  was  cleaned  by  means  of  Hard¬ 
man  and  Finzel’s  patent  centrifugal  machine.] 
STUxcnnuKY,  J.  S. 

39  Vacuum-pan  sugar,  from  Plantation  Emnore,  East 
Sea  Coast,  Demerara. 

[In  the  manufacture  of  this  sugar,  the  syrup  was  passed 
through  animal  charcoal  before  being  put  into  the  vacuum 
pan.] 

Laing,  James. 

40  Sugar,  from  Plantation  Friends,  River  Berbicc, 
manufactured  in  Gadsden  and  Evans’s  pan. 

[This  sugar  on  being  removed  from  the  pan  was  put 
into  cones,  and,  after  the  molasses  were  drained  oil1,  was 
syruped.] 

Shier,  David. 

41,  42, 43, 4-4  Muscovado  and  molasses,  from  the 
Colonial  Laboratory,  Georgetown,  Demerara. 

[This  muscovado  (No.  41)  was  made  according  to  the 
plan  recommended  by  Dr.  Shier.  Lime  in  slight  excess 
was  used  in  clarification.  The  coagulnm  was  got  rid  of 
by  subsidence.  The  excess  of  lime  was  neutralised,  and 
the  juice  was  concentrated  on  the  open  fire.  No  washing 
or  syruping  had  recourse  to.  The  specimen  of  molasses 
(No*  42)  is  from  the  muscovado  sugar  marked  No.  41. 
The  muscovado  (No.  43)  was  made  by  a  modification  of 
Melsen’s  process.  No  washing  or  syruping  was  used. 
The  specimen  of  molasses  (No.  44)  is  from  the  muscovado 
sugar  marked  No.  43.] 

Stytchbyry,  J.  S. 

45  Muscovado,  from  Plantation  Fellowship,  Mahaicong, 
East  Sea  Coast,  Demerara. 

[Manufactured  by  the  ordinary  process  in  use  on  estates 
in  this  colony. 
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All  of  the  above-mentioned  sugars  are  the  produce  of 
tlie  Otaheite  or  Tahiti  cane  ( Saccharnm  officinaram,  Lin.), 
the  variety  universally  cultivated  in  tins  colony.] 

46  Copaiba,  balsamof,from  River  Pomeroon,  Esscquebo. 

[There  are  several  trees  in  this  colony  supposed  to  yield 

the  balsam,  not  yet  botanic-ally  determined.] 

OtTTKIDGE,  J. 

47  Caoutchouc,  from  River  Demerara,  near  the  Falls. 

[Taken  from  the  India-rubber  tree  by  tapping,  and 

formed  into  balls  by  the  Indians,  who  climb  the  tree,  and, 
as  the  gum  exudes,  rub  it  on  their  bodies  till  it  assumes 
a  sufficient  consistency  to  be  formed  into  balls.] 

48  Milk  from  the  cow-tree,  from  River  Demerara. 

[The  cow-tree  in  question  is  the  Ilya-hya  ( Taberncemon - 

tana  utilis).  It  grows  freely  in  the  dense  forests  of  this 
colony.  It  is  related  that  an  exploring  party  having  felled 
one  of  these  trees  near  a  brook,  the  quantity  of  milk  dis¬ 
charged  bv  it  was  so  great,  as  in  the  course  of  an  hour  to 
render  the  water  quite  milky. 

It  is  one  of  the  interesting  discoveries  of  botanists  that 
several  trees  yield  a  milk-like  fluid,  which  is  in  almost  all 
respects  comparable  to  that  afforded  by  the  cow.  Hum¬ 
boldt  describes,  in  striking  language,  his  slaking  his  thirst 
by  a  draught  of  milk  from  the  Palo  de  Vaca,  a  cow-tree 
of  South  America.  Trees  belonging  to  different  genera 
have  been  called  by  this  name.  The  cow-trec  of  South 
America  is  an  arto-carpad  ;  other  cow-trees  belong  to  the 
order  of  figs.  The  milk  has  been  analysed,  and  found  to 
yield  a  considerable  proportion  of  gelatine,  a  principle 
found  in  the  animal  fluid. — R.  E.] 

Dcggin,  T.  13. 

49  Gum  resin,  from  the  simiri  or  locust  tree,  from 
River  Berbice. 

[This  gum  is  obtained  by  digging  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
roots  of  the  tree  ( JL/mencea  courbaril ,  Lin.),  from  which 
it  exudes  in  a  vertical  direction  in  columns  or  pieces 
upwards  of  a  foot  in  length.  It  may  also  be  obtained  by 
tapping  the  tree,  when  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  a  large 
solid  mass  is  formed.  It  is  said  to  be  the  gum  anime  of 
commerce,  and  is  occasionally  used  in  this  colony  for  the 
same  purposes  as  gum  copal.  It  may  bo  obtained  in  great 
abundance  in  various  parts  of  the  colony.] 

Bonyttn,  G.  R. 

50  Ivarman,  from  River  Esscquebo. 

[Used  by  the  Indians  for  waxing  their  nets  and  other 
purposes,  and  is  said  to  be  the  inspissated  juice  of  a  tree 
called  the  man  or  mannee  tree.] 

Outkidge,  J. 

51  nyawai  gum  or  incense,  from  River  Demerara. 

[This  gum  is  very  fragrant,  and  supposed  to  be  suitable 

for  pastilles  and  similar  purposes.  It  is  said  to  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Idea  heptaphplla,  Aubl.] 

STUTCitnruY,  J.  S. 

52  Laurel  oil,  from  River  Pomeroon,  Essequebo. 

[This  oil,  supposed  to  be  obtained  from  Oreodaphne 
opifera,  Aces,  is  extensively  used  by  the  natives  in  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  joints.  It  is  also  an  admirable  solvent  of 
India  rubber.] 

53  Crab  oil,  from  River  Essequebo. 

[This  oil  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  of  the  tree  yielding 
crabwood,  ( Xylocarpctg  carapa,  Spr.,  or  Carapa  guianen- 
siv,  Aubl.)  It  is  used  in  the  colony  for  burning,  and  is 
highly  esteemed  as  a  hair  oil.] 


Dcggin,  T.  B. 

54  Dari  tree,  seeds  of  the,  from  River  Berbice, 

[Candles  are  made  from  these  seeds,  said  to  be  equal  to 
wax.  The  tree  abounds  tlu-oughout  the  colony.] 

Sliiek,  D. 

55  Sandbox  tree,  seeds  of,  from  Plantation  Kitty  East 
Sea  Coast,  Demerara. 

[The  seeds  of  JIura  crepitans ,  Lin.  They  arc  a  drastic 
purgative,  and  contain  a  very  limpid  oil.] 

Ivock,  II.  A. 

55a  Fruit  of  the  lana  tree. 

[This  fruit  is  the  produce  of  Genipa  Americana,  Lin., 
a  tree  very  abundant  in  the  colony,  and  produces  the 
Lana  dye.] 

55 b  Lana  dye,  from  the  River  Berbice. 

[This  dve  is  the  juice  of  the  fruit  of  the  Genipa  Ameri¬ 
cana,  Lin.  The  colour  produced  is  a  beautiful  bluish 
black.  The  Indians  use  it  in  staining  their  faces  and 
persons,  and  the  eifect  lasts  for  several  days.] 

Ol  TllIDGE,  J. 

55c  Indian  paint,  from  the  River  Demerara. 

[Tliis  pigment  is  prepared  by  mixing  arnotto,  the  ml 
viscous  pulp  surrounding  the  seeds  of  the  Bixa  oreUana, 
Lin.,  with  crab  oil,  the  produce  of  the  seed  of  Carapa 
puianensis,  Aubl.  It  is  used  by  the  Indians  for  deco¬ 
rating  their  persons,  and  other  purposes.] 

Dcggin,  T.  B. 

56  Mora  tree,  bark  of,  from  River  Berbice. 

[The  Mora  exeelsa,  a  fabaceous  tree,  was  discovered  by 
Sir  R.  Schomburgk.  It  is  one  of  the  most  magnificent 
trees  in  the  forests  of  British  Guiana.  The  wood  is  stated 
to  be  equal  to  oak  of  the  best  kind. — R.  E.] 

57  Hog  plum  tree,  bark  of,  from  River  Berbice. 

[Bark  of  Spondias  I  idea,  Lin.  ;  used  as  a  tanning  sub¬ 
stance,  and  very  abundant.]  , 

SniEB,  David, 

58  Courida  tree,  bark  of,  from  Plantation  Kitty,  East 
Sea  Coast,  Demerara. 

[Bark  of  Aricennia  nitida,  Lin. ;  used  as  a  tanning 
substance,  and  extremely  abundant  on  the  sea  coast.] 

Stctciibuby,  J.  S. 

59  Hy-yarri  or  Ilai-uri,  fish  poison,  from  River  Demc- 
rara. 

[Stem  of  Lonchocarpus  nicou,  Dec.  ;  used  by  the 
natives  to  intoxicate  fish  for  the  .purpose  of  capturing 
them.] 

[This  fish  poison  has  been  described  as  being  employed 
in  the  following  manner: — The  natives  beat  the  root  with 
heavy  sticks  till  it  is  reduced  to  shreds  like  coarse  hemp. 
They  then  infuse  it,  and  throw  the  infusion  over  the  area 
of  the  river  or  pool  selected.  In  about  twenty  minutes 
every  fish  within  its  influence  rises  to  the  surface,  and  is 
cither  taken  by  the  hand  or  shot  with  arrows.  A  solid 
cubic  foot  will,  it  is  stated,  poison  an  acre  of  water,  and 
tbe  fish  are  said  to  be  still  wholesome  for  human  consump¬ 
tion.— R,  E.] 

Kock,  II.  A. 

59a  Fruit  of  yarrisara,  from  River  Berbice. 

[This  is  stated  by  the  contributor,  Dr.  Koch,  to  be  the 
fruit  of  a  vine,  found  in  the  interior  of  the  colony,  and 
which  he  claims  the  merit  of  having  discovered  to  be  the 
chief  ingredient  of  the  celebrated  Wourali  poison.] 
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Stutchbury,  J.  S. 

GO  Angostura  bark,  from  River  Pomcroon,  Essequebo. 

[Supposed  to  be  obtained  from  Oalipea  cusp  aria,  St. 
Ilil.  or  G.  officinalis,  Hanc.  Used  as  a  febrifuge.] 

G1  Rhizophora  raccmosa,  bark  of,  from  East  Sea  Coast, 
Dcmcrara. 

[Bark  of  Rhizophora  racemosa,  Meyer  ;  ascertained  to 
be  a  very  valuable  remedy  in  cases  of  chylous  urine.] 

OUTKIDGE,  J. 

G2  Try  sale  bark,  from  River  Demerara. 

[Used  as  an  emetic  by  the  Indians.] 

Stutchbury,  J.  S. 

G 3  Grecnhcart  tree,  bark  of,  from  River  Demerara. 

[Bark  of  Nectandra  rodicti,  Benth.  Yields  the  alkaloid 
known  as  bibirine,  a  febrifuge.] 

Dugoin,  T.  B. 

G  t  Grecnhcart  tree,  seeds  of,  from  River  Berbice. 

[Used  as  a  tonic  and  febrifuge.  Occasionally,  in  times 
of  scarcity,  these  seeds  are  grated  and  mixed  with  decayed 
wallaba  (the  wood  of  Eperua  falcata,  Aubl.),  and  used  by 
the  Indians  as  food.] 

[The  grecnhcart  tree  of  Demerara  will  probably  become 
of  considerable  commercial  interest  and  value.  In  Class  2 
of  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  found  notices  of  the  alka¬ 
loid  bebeerine,  obtained  from  its  bark,  which  promises  to 
become  a  substitute  for  quinine.  Its  botanical  name  is 
Nectandra  rodicei ,  and  it  belongs  to  the  natural  order 
Lauracece. — R.  E.] 

Stutchbury,  J.  S. 

65  Guinea  pepper,  or  grains  of  Paradise,  from  River 
Demerara. 

[Seeds  of  Amomum  melegueta,  Roxb.  These  seeds  are 
much  superior  to  those  imported  from  Africa.] 

GG  Alpinea  nutans,  seeds  of,  from  River  Demerara. 

[These  seeds  ( Alpinia  nutans,  Rose.)  resemble,  and  in 
some  respects  possess,  the  properties  of  cardamoms.] 

Shier,  David. 

07  Physic  nuts,  seeds  of,  from  Georgetown,  Demerara. 

Man  get,  Mrs. 

G8  Physic  nuts,  seeds  of,  from  Georgetown,  Demerara. 

[These  physic  nuts  are  the  produce  of  different  trees, 
but  are  possessed  of  similar  emetic  and  purgative  proper¬ 
ties,  and  are  frequently  used  as  a  domestic  medicine  by 
the  black  population  of  the  colony.] 

Arrindele,  Mrs. 

G9  Quassia  amara,  from  Plantation  Zeclandia,  "W  ake- 
naam,  River  Essequebo. 

[This  is  the  produce  of  Quassia  amara,  Lin.  It  is 
distinct  from  the  quassia  of  the  shops,  and  is  extensively 
and  successfully  used  in  the  colony  as  a  tonic  and  febri¬ 
fuge.  It  is  very  abundant.] 

Stutchbuhy,  J •  S. 

70  Boeiari,  bush  rope,  from  River  Demerara. 

[This  bush  rope  is  plentiful  in  the  interior  of  the  colony, 
and  is  a  favourite  remedy  of  the  Indians  in  pectoral  com¬ 
plaints.  It  is  exceedingly  aromatic,  and  forms  an  excel¬ 
lent  ingredient  in  stomachic  bitters.] 

Beair,  Daniel. 

71  Cotton,  cleaned,  from  Plantation  Batavier,  Mahaica 

River.  .  „  ,  . 

72  Cotton,  uncleaned,  from  Plantation  Bataviu, 
Mahaica  River. 

[Those  specimens  wore  obtained  from  wild  oi  self  sown 

plants,  the  remains  of  the  cotton  cultivation  on  Plantation 
Batavier,  which  was  abandoned  about  twenty-five  years 
ago.] 

Netscher,  A.  D.  Yan  der  Gon. 

73  Cotton,  uncleaned,  from  Plantation  Klein  Poudcr- 
oycn,  River  Demerara. 

Bee,  J.  F. 

rt  Cotton,  hard  seed,  cleaned,  Plantation  Woodlands, 
River  Mahaica,  Demerara. 

Hughes,  P. 

v  kr,  717;  Mexican  white  seed.  Large  and  small  green 
seed ;  large  and  small  kidney  ;  loose  black  seed ;  all  from 
Plantation  Anna  Regina,  Essequebo. 

Bee,  J.  F. 

75  Cotton,  loose  seed,  cleaned,  Plantation  Woodlands, 
River  Mahaica,  Demerara. 

76  Cotton,  loose  seed,  uncleaned,  Plantation  Wood¬ 
lands,  River  Mahaica,  Dcmcrara. 

[The  above  specimens  of  cotton  are  the  produce  of 
Gossypium  arhoreum,  Lin.,  and  other  arborescent  species. 
Sir  Robert  Sehomburgk,  in  liis  description  of  British 
Guiana,  makes  the  following  observations  on  the  subject 
of  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  p.  103  : — “  The  indigenous 
cottons  are  very  numerous,  and  the  Indian  has  generally 
a  few  shrubs  of  that  useful  plant  around  his  hut.  How¬ 
ever,  I  have  seen  the  industrious  Macusi  cultivating  it 
more  extensively.  The  hammocks  which  the  Indians 
manufacture  of  it  are  valued  for  t  heir  strength  and  dura¬ 
bility,  and  are  considered  superior  to  the  European  article. 
Like  the  staples  before  enumerated,  eottou  has  been  only 
cultivated  by  the  colonists  at  the  coast  regions ;  but  its 
cultivation  has  in  a  great  measure  been  abandoned,  because 
our  cottons,  raised  by  free  labour  and  in  a  British  colony, 
were  undersold  by  those  produced  by  slavery  in  the  United 
States.  If,  with  regard  to  the  abundance  and  cheapness 
of  labour,  British  Guiana  were  put  on  the  same  footing  as 
slave  states  in  America,  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  cotton 
of  every  description  might  be  produced.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  all  kinds  of  cotton,  from  the  best  long  staple 
down  to  the  finest  short  staple,  might  be  cultivated  in  the 
colony,  as  the  kind  which  does  not  thrive  on  one  sod  or 
climate  might  be  produced  in  another.  An  extent  of  sea- 
coast  of  280  miles  from  the  river  Corentyne  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Orinoko,  would  produce  cotton  vying  with  the  best 
in  the  world.  I  doubt  the  opinion  that  tiro  finest  cotton 
will not  grow  at  a  greater  distance  than  twenty  miles  from 
the  sea.  I  have  sent  samples  of  the  wild  cotton  from  the 
interior  to  the  colony  which  were  admired  by  competent 
judges  for  their  fine  iong  staple  and  silky  appearance.  No 
care  whatever  had  been  bestowed  upon  the  cultivation  of 
these  plants  which  grow  at  a  distance  of  300  or  400  miles 
from  the  coast.  Although  the  growth  of  the  plant  was 
not  luxuriant,  it  was  covered  abundantly  with  cotton  of 
the  most  excellent  quality ;  indeed  it  would  be  highly 
advisable  to  the  cotton  growers  at  the  coast  to  exchange 
the  seeds.”] 

Ross,  E.  C. 

VG/r  Silt  cotton,  loose  and  in  pod. 

706  Silk  cotton,  bale  of,  from  Georgetown,  Demerara. 

("Obtained  from  the  seed  vessel*  of  the  silk  cotton  tree 
( lomhm  Ceiba,  Lin.).  It  ha.  been  «,tort«Uo  the  l  luted 
States,  and  used  in  the  manufacture  of  liots.J 

Davison,  W. 

77  Plantain  fibre,  from  Plantation  Vigilance,  East.  Sea 
Coast,  Demerara. 
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Js  ktschek,  A.  I).  Van  dbr  Gon. 

78  Plantain  fibre,  from  Plantation  Klein,  Pouderoyen, 
River  Demerara. 

[This  fibre  is  produced  from  the  stems  of  plantain  and 
banana  trees  (Musa  paradmaca  and  sapient  um),  and  might 
be  obtained  in  very  large  quantities  from  the  plantain  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  colony.  It  is  calculated  that  upwards  of 
GOO  lbs.  weight  of  fibre  might  be  produced  annually  from 
each  acre  of  plantains,  after  reaping  the  fruit  crops.  At 
present  the  stems  of  the  plantain  trees,  when  cut  down, 
arc  allowed  to  rot.  on  the  ground.  If  a  remunerative  price 
could  be  realized  for  this  fibre,  a  new  branch  of  industry 
would  be  opened  up  to  the  colonists. 

Note. — In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  specimens, 
a  barrel  of  the  fibre,  contributed  by  W.  Davison,  has  been 
sent  for  experimental  purposes.  It  may  be  proper  to 
mention  that  in  IS  16,  a  gentleman  visited  this  colony,  and 
exhibited  several  specimens  of  cloth  of  a  beautiful  silky 
texture,  and  specimens  of  paper  of  superior  quality,  manu¬ 
factured  from  the  fibre  of  plantains  grown  in  the  Jurdin 
des  Plantes.] 

De  Burton,  J. 

79  Silk  grass,  fibre  of,  from  Plantation  Vigilance,  East 
Sea  Coast,  Demerara. 

[Tliis  fibre  is  obtained  from  Agave  vivipara ,  Lin.] 
Duggin,  T.  B. 

80  Silk  grass,  fibre  of,  from  River  Berbice. 

[This  fibre  is  obtained  from  a  species  of  Bromelia.  It 
is  very  strong,  and  is  used  by  the  Indians  to  make  bow¬ 
strings,  nets,  cordage,  &c.] 

81  Fibisiri,  fibre  of,  from  River  Berbice. 


[This  fibre  is  derived  from  the  Ita  palm  (Mauri Ha 
Jtexuosa,  Lin.)  It  is  used  by  the  Indians  for  making  ham¬ 
mocks,  cordage,  Ac.] 

Bee,  J.  F. 

82  Mohoe,  fibre  of,  from  Demerara. 


[Obtained  from  a  tree  of  the  mallow  tribe  (Thcspesia 
populnea,  Correa,  or  Sibisctut  elatus,  Swartz  ?)  Ii  is  very 
strong,  and  used  for  making  cordage,  coifeo  bags,  Ac.] 

83  Table  top,  including  84  different  specimens  of  woods, 
the  growth  of  the  colony,  viz. : — 


1  Sand  Mora. 

2  Lana. 

3  Itikiribouraballi 

(young). 

4  Kretti,  or  bastard 

silverballi. 

5  Kurara. 

G  KakaraHi. 

7  Brown  silverballi. 

8  Yellow  silverballi. 

9  Youraballi. 

10  Saouari. 

11  Crabwood. 

12  Yerara. 

13  Purpleheart. 

14  Simaruba. 

15  Gomarrow. 

1G  Cedar  white. 

17  Locust. 

18  Coutaballi. 

19  Caralnirri. 

20  Huwassi. 

21  Armiosi. 

22  Suradanni. 

23  Assepoca. 

24  Akaraki. 

25  Hymakusi. 

20  Ducalaballi. 

27  Turiballi. 


28  Waiki. 

29  Siridani. 

30  Hoobboballi. 

31  Bannia. 

32  Hyawaballi. 

33  Tatabo. 

34  Masaranuni. 

35  C’abacalli. 

3G  Pritti. 

37  C’anuballi. 

38  Mora. 

39  Lettenvood. 

40  Kucalmra. 

41  Wamara. 

42  Kamakasa. 

43  Iliaballi. 

44  Determa. 

45  Wadaduri. 

46  Rosewood. 

47  Saka. 

48  Kcrla. 

49  Kamacusack. 

50  Cedar,  red. 

51  Wild  orange. 

52  Guava. 

53  Logwood. 

5  4  Tabiecushie. 
55  Coffee. 

5G  Murwaana. 


57  Kartaballi. 

5S  Washiba. 

59  Kimaasamasa. 

60  Ourbacalli. 

Cl  Bartaballi. 

G2  Acourib  root. 

G3  Warn  couri. 

64  Ducalli. 

65  Arawica. 

G6  Bangeo  or  ebony. 
G7  llackia. 

G8  Kurahara. 

G9  Calabash. 

70  Kuracurara. 

71  Towrancroo. 


72  Greenheart. 

73  Ilya-hya. 

74  Cabbage  tree. 

75  W'allaba. 

76  Yarn  varri, 

77  \\  aremia. 

78  llooboballi. 

79  Cannella,  or  wild  spice 

wood. 

80  Itikiribouraballi,  old 

81  Bully  tree. 

82  Silbcrdani. 

83  Brown  silverballi, 

light, 

84  Kofassa. 


[It  will  be  seen  from  this  table  that  British  Guiana  pro¬ 
duces  many  woods  highly  ornamental  and  useful  for 
cabinet-making  and  upholstery.] 


OUTUIDO E,  J. 

8  4,  84a  Mora,  transverse  and  vertical  sections,  from 
River  Demerara. 


[The  tree  (.1  fora  excel sa)  producing  this  wood  fre¬ 
quently  reaches  a  height  of  upwards  of  100  feet.  It 
grows  abundantly  on  barren  sand  reel's.  It  is  tough,  close 
and  cross  grained,  and  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  shins’ 
timbers  and  planks,  for  which  purpose  it  is  extensively 
used.  The  trunk  of  this  tree,  when  of  the  height  of  from 
40  to  50  feet,  will  square  from  IS  to  20  inches,  but  when 
grown  to  that  size  it  is  generally  faulty.  The  specimens 
sent  are  from  a  tree  supposed  to  be  from  30  to  40  years 
old.] 

85  Greenheart,  transverse  section. 


Stutcubury,  J.  S. 

85«  Greenheart,  vertical  section,  from  River  Demerara. 

[The  greenheart  tree  (Nectandra  rodiici)  is  very  abund¬ 
ant,  and  its  timbers,  squaring  from  18  to  2  4  inches, 
can  be  procured  without  a  knot  from  60  to  70  feet  long. 
It  is  a  fine-grained  hard  wood,  well  adapted  for  the 
planking  of  vessels,  house  frames,  wharves,  bridges,  and 
other  purposes,  where  great  strength  and  durability  are 
required.  Mr.  Manifold,  engineer  of  the  Demerara  Rail¬ 
way,  states  that  this  is  the  best  timber  for  resisting  tensile 
and  compressive  strains,  and  is  therefore  well  adapted  lor 
kelsons  for  ships  and  beams  of  all  kinds.] 


OUTRJDOE,  J. 

855,  85c  Specimens  of  black  greenheart ;  transverse  and 
vertical  sections. 

[The  timber  of  this  tree  is  used  for  ship-building, 
planks,  Ac.,  and  is  considered  more  durable  than  the 
common  greenheart.  The  specimens  sent  are  from  a  tree 
supposed  to  be  about  50  years  old.] 


Buchanan,  A. 

86,  86^  Purpleheart,  transverse  and  vertical  sections, 
from  River  Essequebo. 

[The  purpleheart  (Copaifera  pubijlora  or  hracteata  1) 
yields  a  timber  possessing  great  strength,  durability,  and 
elasticity,  and  is  described  by  Lindley  as  “  invaluable  for 
resisting  the  shock  of  artillery  discharges,  on  which  account 
it  is  employed  for  mortar  beds.”  It  is  used  for  windmill 
shafts,  rollers,  and  machinery.] 

[Like  the  greenheart,  the  purpleheart  tree  of  Demerara 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  Fabacete.  It  is  found 
abundantly  in  the  forests  of  Guiana.  The  timber  is  ex¬ 
tremely  valuable  for  certain  purposes,  ns  for  the  carriages 
of  art  illery,  from  its  extraordinary  toughness  and  capacity 
to  resist  violent  concussions.  The  tree  is  the  Copaifeia 
pubijlora,  and  hracteata.  In  addition  to  its  timber  it  is 
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valuable  for  tlio  quantity  of  balsam  which  gushes  from 
its  bark  on  being  wounded. — R.  E.] 

OlTTRIDGE,  J. 

87,  87a  Kakaralli,  transverse  and  vertical  sections,  from 
River  Demerara. 

[This  wood  is  very  plent  iful,  and  it  has  been  proved 
that  it  is  more  durable  than  greenheart  in  salt  water,  as  it, 
possesses  the  quality  of  resisting  the  depredations  of  the 
sea-worm  and  barnacle.  It  may  be  had  from  0  to  14 
inches  square.  The  specimens  sent  arc  from  a  tree  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  about  twenty  years  old.] 

88,  88a  Wamara,  or  brown  ebony,  transverse  and 
vertical  sections,  from  River  Demerara. 

[This  wood  is  hard  and  cross-grained,  consequently  not 
apt  to  split ;  it  would,  therefore,  answer  various  purposes 
in  naval  architecture.  It  may  be  had  from  6  to  12  inches 
square,  and  from  10  to  GO  feet  long.  The  Indians  make 
war  clubs  of  it.  The  specimens  sent  are  from  a  tree  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  about  twenty  years  old.] 

89,  89«  Wooroballi,  transverse  and  vertical  sections, 
from  River  Demerara. 

[This  wood  is  very  close  and  fine  grained,  is  easily 
worked,  takes  a  high  polish,  and  is  much  used  in  the  colony 
for  furniture.  It  may  be  had  from  15  to  20  inches  square, 
40  to  70  feet  long.  The  specimens  sent  are  from  a  tree 
supposed  to  be  about  twenty  years  old.] 

Bcciiaxax,  A. 

90,  90a  Wallaba,  transverse  and  vertical  sections,  from 
River  Essequebo. 

[Tliis  wood  is  produced  from  Eperua  fcilcata ,  Aubl.,  a 
tree  very  abundant  throughout  the  colony.  It  is  hard, 
splits  freely,  and  is  very  durable  from  being  impregnated 
with  a  resinous  oil.  It  is  used  for  house  frames,  palings 
shingles,  staves,  &c.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  a  roof 
well  shingled  with  this  wood  will  last  upwards  of  forty 
years.  It  may  be  had  from  15  to  20  inches  square,  from 
30  to  40  feet  iong.] 

Drooix,  T.  13. 

904  Wallaba,  tccuba,  or  hart,  River  Her  bice. 

[This  wood  is  the  heart  of  the  upper  portion  of  the 
trunks  of  Wallaba  trees  which  have  been  Idled  m  the 
forests,  and  from  which  the  sap  wood  has  decayed.  1  Iasi 
are  much  used  as  paling  posts  and  for  other  outdoor  put - 
poses,  being  found  to  be  so  durable  as  to  be  almost  im¬ 
perishable.  They  are  about  to  be  used  as  sleepers  on  ic 
Demerara  Railway,  for  which  purpose  it  is  supposed  t  u  \ 
will  prove  to  be  peculiarly  well  adapted.  Die  defect  o 
Wallaba  and  of  its  tacouba  is  its  inability  to  beat  gin 
lateral  strain.  It  therefore  should  not  be  used  lor  beams 

longer  than  12  feet.]  ,  , ,  .  ,  „„ 

[Sir  R.  Schomburgk  states  in  reference  to  tins  in  , 
Wallaba  tree  of  Guiana,— that  its  wood  is  deep  red  i- 
quently  variegated  with  whitish  stica  >,  wr  >  .  *  ’ 

shining,  and  impregnated  with  an  oi  y  11  'm  "  1U  * 
it  very  durable.  Its  botanical  name  is  Eperua  f ah 'A  . 

-R.  EJ 

OtFTHTPGE,  J  • 

91,  91a  Bully  tree,  transverse  and  vertical  sections, 
from  River  Demerara. 

[The  tree  yielding  this  wood  is  supposed  to  be  a  U"  ‘  * 
It  fs  found  throughout  tho 

most  abundantly  in  tile  county  ol  Jioi  bice-  o  , 

size,  and  squares  from  20  to  30  inches,  and 

Iron,  20  to  30  feet  long.  The  ureal  her  has  Uttte 

it,  and  it  is  employed  for  house  tam.es,  posts,  Hoc., 


The  upper  port  ion  of  the  trunk  and  branches  are  manu¬ 
factured  into  shingles,  whccl-spokes,  palings,  ic.] 

92,  92a  Silverballi,  yellow,  transverse  and  vertical 
sections,  from  River  Demerara. 

[Tins  wood  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  a  species  of 
Nectandra.  It  is  light  and  floats,  and  contains  a  bitter 
principle,  which  protects  it  from  the  attacks  of  worms, 
lienee  it  is  much  used  for  the  outside  planking  of  colony 
craft.  It  is  also  used  for  booms  and  masts.  It  grows  to 
a  great  size,  but  then  is  often  hollow.  It  will,  however, 
square  sound  from  10  to  14  inches,  from  -10  to  50  feet 
long.] 

Fat-set,  T. 

93  Silverballi,  portion  of  the  planking  of  a  drogher. 

[This  specimen  formed  part  of  the  outside  planking  of  a 

drogher  employed  in  the  conveyance  of  produce  in  this 
colony,  and  is  known  to  have  been  exposed  to  the  action 
of  salt  water  during  a  period  of  20  years.] 

94  Silverballi,  portion  of  the  planking  of  a  punt. 

[This  specimen  formed  part  of  the  bottom  of  a  punt 

known  to  have  been  used  in  tlie  Demerara  River  for  a 
period  of  30  years  and  upwards.] 

Bcchaxan,  A. 

95, 95a  Camara,  or  tonquin  beau,  transverse  and  vertical 
sections,  from  River  Essequebo. 

[This  wood  is  obtained  from  Dipteryx  odorata,  the 
tree  which  produces  the  well-known  Tonquin  bean.  It 
is  hard,  tough,  and  durable  in  an  eminent  degree ;  and  it 
is  said  that  a  portion  of  its  timber,  one  inch  square,  anil  of 
a  given  length,  bears  100  lbs.  more  weight  than  any  other 
timber  in  Guiana  of  the  same  dimensions.  It  is  therefore 
peculiarly  adapted  for  any  purpose  where  resistance  to 
great  pressure  is  the  object,  and  for  shafts,  mill-wheels,  or 
cogs.  It  will  square  from  IS  to  20  inches,  from  40  to  60 
feet  long.  Tliis  tree  is,  however,  not  very  plentiful  in  this 

colony.] 

96,96a  Saouari,  transverse  and  vertical  sections,  from 
River  Essequebo. 

[This  wood  is  obtained  from  Caryocar  tomentomn , 
Dec.  or  Pekea  tuberculosa,  Aubl.,  the  tree  which  yields 
the  delicious  nut  known  as  the  Saouari,  or  Sewam  nut. 
D  greatly  resembles  in  its  properties  the  mora  being  ex¬ 
cellent  for  ship-building,  mill-timbers,  and  plauk, hm^ 
be  bad  from  1G  to  20  inches  square,  from  -0  to  40 

OUTKIDGE,  J. 

97  97a  974  Yaruri,  or  padcUewood,  transverse  and  ver¬ 

tical  sections,  from  River  Demerara. 

[This  wood  is  obtained  from  Aspidosperma  cxcelsum 
Be  nth.  Tlic  whole  tree,  from  5  to  G  feet  m  diameter,  a  mb 

tree.  The  pre.jcct.0.,3 

r  .  trunk  are  used  by  the  Indians  for  tho  construction 
of  their  paddles.  The  wood  is  light,  clastic,  and  very 
strong,  and  preferred  to  any  other  for  cotton  gm-rolL  >,] 
98,  98a  Haekia,  lignum  vite,  transverse  and  vertical 

as  * 

■  l  .  obtained  from  Ouaicum  officinale,  IflU. ,  bu 
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Dug  gin,  T.  B. 

99,  99a  Lana,  transverse  and  vertical  sections,  from 
River  Bevbice. 

[This  wood  is  obtained  from  Genipa  Americana,  Lin., 
the  fruit  of  which  yields  the  Indian  pigment  known  as 
Lana  dye.  The  tree  is  very  high,  and  the  trunk  will  fre¬ 
quently  square  from  14  to  18  inches.  The  wood  is  close 
grained,  and  is  not  liable  to  split.] 

100,  100a  Mammeo  apple,  transverse  and  vertical 
sections,  from  River  Berbice. 


is  also  made  into  canoes  by  the  Indians.  It  will  S(jUUI.0 
from  14  to  18  inches,  from  30  to  1-0  feet  long.] 

107,  107a  Determa,  transverse  and  vertical  sections 

from  River  Demerara,  ’ 

[This  wood  is  used  for  masts,  booms,  and  planking  for 
colony  craft ;  and  as  insects  do  not  infest  it,  it  is  well 
adapted  for  chests,  wardrobes,  &e.  It.  will  square  from 
14  to  1G  inches,  from  10  to  GO  feet  in  length.] 

108,  108a  Crabwood,  transverse  and  vertical  sections 
from  River  Demerara. 


[This  wood  is  obtained  from  the  Mamniea  Americana, 
Lin.,  which  produces  the  Mammcc  apple,  or  wild  apricot 
of  South  America.] 

[The  Mammce  apple  tree  is  an  ally  of  the  celebrated 
Mangosteen  tree.  It  is  valued  for  the  medicinal  propert ies 
of  its  seeds.  The  flowers  are  distilled  and  produce  a  kind 
of  alcoholic  extract.  The  sap,  when  fermented,  forms  a 
sort  of  wine.  It  is  sometimes  called  the  wild  apricot  tree. 
— R.  E.] 

101,  101a  Ilyawa,  transverse  and  vertical  sections, 
from  River  Berbice. 

[This  wood  is  obtained  from  the  Idea  heptaphylla, 
Aubl.,  or  incense  tree,  yielding  the  gum  Ilyawa.] 

102,  102a  Corkwood,  transverse  and  vertical  sections, 
from  River  Berbice. 

I’oxtifex,  George. 

102ft  Corkwood  tree,  abutment  from  near  the  root, 
from  Troolie  Island,  River  Essequebo. 

[This  wood  is  supposed  to  be  obtained  from  Pleroearpus 
Draco,  Lin.,  or  P.  suberosus,  Pers.,  and  is  used  chiefly  as 
floats  for  fishing  nets.] 

Bee,  J.  F. 

103,  103a  Courida,  transverse  and  vertical  sections, 
from  Plantation  Woodlands,  River  Mahaica. 

[This  wood  is  obtained  from  Avicennia  nitida,  Jae.,  a 
tree  of  surprising  rapidity  of  growth.  These  specimens 
are  from  a  tree  five  years  old.  The  wood  is  perishable 
when  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  but  is  very  durable  under 
ground,  and  is  therefore  used  as  foundations  for  buildings.] 

OUTRIDGE,  J. 

104,  104a  Itikiribouraballi,  transverse  and  vertical  sec¬ 
tions. 

[This  wood  is  supposed  to  be  obtained  from  Machaerinm 
Schomburgkii,  Bcnth.  The  trunk  grows  to  the  length  of 
from  30  to  40  feet,  and  squares  from  12  to  1G  inches.  It 
is  used  chiefly  for  cabinet  work.] 

105,  105a  White  cedar,  or  warracoori,  transverse  and 
vertical  sections,  from  River  Demerara. 

Bee,  J.  F. 

105ft,  105c  White  cedar,  or  warracoori,  transverse  and 
vertical  sections,  from  River  Mahaica,  East  Sea  Coast, 
Demerara. 

[This  wood  is  obtained  from  Idea  allissima,  Aubl.  It 
is  light,  easily  worked,  and  very  aromatic.  Sir  Robert 
Sehomburgk  states  that  one  of  his  canoes,  42  feet  long  and 
51  feet  wide,  was  made  from  a  tree  of  this  species.  It  is 
used  for  oars  and  paddles,  and  for  boards  for  inside  work 
of  houses.  During  the  American  war  it  was  used  for 
staves  of  sugar  hogsheads.] 

OUTRIDGE,  J. 

10G,  106a  Suradanni,  transverse  and  vertical  sections, 
from  River  Demerara. 

[It  is  much  used  for  timbers,  rails,  and  covering  boards 
for  colony  craft,  and  for  naves  and  felloes  of  wheels.  It 


[This  wood  is  obtained  from  Xylocarpus  carapn 
Spreng.,  or  Carapa  guianends,  Aubl.,  the  seeds  of  which 
yield  the  crab  oil.  It  is  a  light  wood,  and  takes  a  high 
polish,  and  is  used  for  masts  and  spars,  flooring,  parti¬ 
tions,  and  doors  of  houses.  There  are  two  varieties  the 
red  and  white.  These  spec  miens  are  the  white.  It  squares 
from  14  to  16  inches,  from  -10  to  GO  feet  long.] 

109,  109a  Koquerettaballi,  transverse  and  vertical  sec¬ 
tions,  from  River  Demerara. 

[This  wood  forms  excellent  rafters  and  beams  for  cot¬ 
tages.  It  grows  from  20  to  30  feet  long,  and  from  4  to 
G  inches  in  diameter.] 

110,  110a  Coutnbally,  transverse  and  vertical  sections, 
from  River  Demerara. 


[The  tree  which  yields  this  timber  grows  upon  sand¬ 
hills  ;  the  wood  is  very  hard  and  durable  if  not  exposed  to 
the  weather;  it  is  plentiful,  and  principally  used  for  house 
frames,  and  will  square  12  inches,  from  30  to  40  feet  long.] 

111,111a  Blnekheart,  transverse  and  vertical  sections, 
from  River  Demerara. 


[This  is  a  good  wood  for  house  frames  and  for  making 
furniture.  It  will  square  from  G  to  7  inches,  from  20  to 
30  feet  long.] 

112,  112a  Cahaenlli,  transverse  and  vertical  sections, 
from  River  Demerara. 


[This  wood  is  impregnated  with  a  bitter  principle,  which 
defends  it  against  worms  ;  it  lasts  well  under  water,  and  is 
much  used  for  planking  colony  craft.  It  must,  however, 
be  fastened  with  copper  nails.  It  will  square  from  12  to 
1G  inches,  or  even  more,  from  40  to  45  feet  long.] 


113,  113a  Yarri  yarri,  or  lancewood,  transverse  and 
vertical  sections,  from  River  Demerara. 

[This  tree  is  stated  by  Sehomburgk  to  be  Duguctia 
quitarensis,  Lindl.,  a  slender  tree  found  in  tolerable 
abundance  in  the  interior  of  the  colony.  The  wood  pos¬ 
sesses  much  toughness  and  elasticity,  and  is  used  for  gig 
shafts,  and,  when  small,  for  whip  handles  and  fishing  rods. 
The  Indians  make  their  arrow  point  s  of  it.  It  grows  from 
4  to  G  inches  in  diameter  at  the  lower  end,  and  from  15  to 
20  feet  long.] 

[Sir  R.  Sehomburgk  states  that  the  hard,  tough,  and 
elastic  wood,  so  highly  esteemed  for  the  shafts  of  carriages 
and  other  coach-building  purposes,  is  produced  by  this 
tree,  yarri  yarri.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Anon- 
acece,  and  its  botanical  title  is  Duguetia  quitarensis. 


— R.  E.] 

114  Torchwood,  from  River  Demerara. 

[Supposed  to  be  obtained  from  a  species  of  Amyris  oi 
Idea.  When  beaten,  so  as  to  separate  the  fibre,  tlu. 
branches  are  used  as  torches  by  the  Indians.] 

115, 115a  Tooroo,  transverse  and  vertical  sections,  from 

River  Demerara. 

[This  tree  is  a  species  of  palm.  Tt  grows  to  flic  bright 
of  from  50  to  70  feet.  Its  woody  outside  is  used  by  tla 
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cabinet-makers  for  inlaid  work,  walking-sticks,  billiard 
cues,  &c.j 

Bee,  J.  F. 

116  Coffee  tree,  portion  of  the  trunk,  from  Canal  No. 
2,  River  Demerara. 

116®  Colfee  tree,  vertical  section,  from  Canal  No.  2, 
River  Demerara. 

117,  117®  Tigerwood,  transverse  and  vertical  sections, 
from  River  Demerara. 

[This  is  the  heart  of  the  wood  Itikiribouraballi,  and  is 
a  valuable  wood  for  cabinet-making.] 

Stutciibury,  J.  S. 

117S,  117c  Transverse  and  vertical  sections  of  letter 
wood,  from  the  River  Corcntyne. 

[This  is  obtained  from  Brosimum  Aubletii ,  Poop,  or 
Piratinera  guianenm,  Aubl.,  and  is  one  of  the  costliest 
woods  which  Guiana  possesses.  It  is  of  a  beautiful  brown 
colour  with  black  spots,  which  have  been  compared  to 
hieroglyphics  ;  the  spotted  part  being  only  peculiar  to  the 
heart,  which  is  seldom  more  than  12  to  15  inches  in  cir¬ 
cumference.  It  is  adapted  for  cabinet  work  of  small  size 
and  for  veneering  only.  From  its  extreme  hardness  it  is 
difficult  to  work,  and  therefore  little  used.] 

Outrtdoe,  J. 

1 17d,  117e  Transverse  and  vertical  sections  of  the  saka 
or  bastard  purple  heart-wood,  from  River  Demerara. 
[Used  for  furniture.] 

117/,  117//  Transverse  and  vertical  sections  of  the  ita- 
balli  tree,  from  River  Demerara. 

[The  tree  which  produces  tliis  wood  is  Vochysia  guia- 
nensit,  Aubl.,  and  is  used  by  the  Indians  for  making 
corials.] 

117 h,  1VU  Transverse  and  vertical  sections  of  thewada- 
duri  or  monkey-pot  tree,  from  River  Demerara. 

[The  tree  which  produces  this  timber  is  the  Lechythis 
grand  ijlora ,  Aubl.,  and  is  plentiful.  The  wood  is  used  for 
furniture,  staves,  &c.  The  specimens  sent  are  from  a  tree 
supposed  to  be  about  25  years  old.] 

117/,  117  k  Transverse  and  vertical  sections  of  the  hya- 
waballi  tree,  from  River  Demerara. 

[This  tree  is  scarce.  Tliis  wood,  known  as  zebra  wood, 
is  used  for  furniture.  The  specimens  sent  are  from  a  tree 
supposed  to  be  about  30  years  old.] 

117 1,  117m  Transverse  and  vertical  sections  of  the  sil* 
badani  tree,  from  the  River  Demerara. 

[This  wood  is  used  for  furniture.  The  specimens  sent 
are  from  a  tree  supposed  to  be  about  20  years  old.] 

117a,  ll7o  Transverse  and  vertical  sections  of  the  simiri, 
or  locust  tree,  from  River  Demerara. 

[The  tree  producing  this  wood  is  ffymenoneci  courbctril, 
Lin.,  and  is  plentiful  in  various  parts  of  the  colony.  It 
often  attains  a  height  of  from  GO  to  80  feet,  with  a  trunk 
from  7  to  8  feet  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  hard  and  com¬ 
pact,  and  its  durability  recommends  it  for  mill  roller^, and 
similar  purposes.  The  Indians  make  “  woodskins  out  of 
the  bark.  The  specimens  sent  are  from  a  tree  supposed  to 
be  above  100  years  old.] 

117p,  1177  Transverse  and  vertical  sections  of  the  tow- 
raneroo  or  bastard  bully  tree,  from  River  Demerara. 

[It  is  very  plentiful,  and  is  used  for  framing  timbei , 
spokes,  &c.  It  will  square  25  inches,  from  40  to  50  feet 
long.  The  specimens  sent  are  from  a  tree  supposed  to  be 
about  50  years  old.] 

117r,  117.v  Transverse  and  vertical  sections  of  the  Mari- 
siballi  tree,  from  River  Demerara. 

[This  tree  is  plcnt iful,  and  is  used  chiefly  for  spars.  It 


will  square  from  13  to  14  inches,  from  30  to  40  feet  in 
length.  The  specimens  sent  are  from  a  tree  supposed  to 
be  about  20  years  old. 

M  ith  regard  to  the  timber  trees  of  this  colony,  Sir 
Robert  Sehomburgk,  in  his  description  of  British  Guiana, 
published  in  1840,  p.  116,  observes : — “  I  cannot  conclude 
my  observations  on  the  capabilities  of  British  Guiana, 
without  referring  once  more  to  the  importance  of  its 
timber  trade,  and  the  source  of  wealth  which  might  bo 
derived  if  there  were  a  sufficient  number  of  woodcutters. 
At  present,  if  we  make  a  few  exceptions,  it  is  only  carried 
on  by  individuals  who  enter  upon  it  with  but  little  capital 
and  slender  means  ;  and  yet  there  are  instances  where  the 
industrious  and  sober  have  reaped  riches.  The  fitness  of 
the  timbers  for  naval  architecture  is  unparalleled,  and  in 
some  instances  is  said  to  surpass  the  teak.  The  green- 
heart,  the  morn,  and  souari  or  sewarri,  of  all  other  woods, 
are  most  unquestionably  the  best  adapted  for  ship-build¬ 
ing.  Within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  a  considerable 
quantity  of  brown  greenheart  has  been  sent  to  Liverpool 
and  Greenock  ;  and  I  have  been  told  that  builders  and 
others  interested  in  shipping  are  now  of  opinion,  after 
about  ten  years’  trial  of  the  wood,  that  in  strength  and 
durability  it  is  superior  to  any  oak,  and  it  actually  com¬ 
mands  a  higher  price.  Had  these  woods  been  introduced 
and  extensively  employed  in  the  Royal  Dockyards  fifteen 
or  twenty  years  ago,  it  is  the  opinion  of  competent  judges 
that  we  should  not  now  hear  much  of  dry-rot  and  Ryan’s 
patent ;  and  not  to  mention  that  rapid  decay  of  vessels 
built  of  English  and  African  oak,  and  the  consequent 
frequent  repairs,  with  what  saving  to  Government  would 
it  not  have  been  connected!  If,  therefore,  the  attention 
of  the  Navy  Board  could  be  drawn  to  the  important  fact 
that  British  Guiana  can  furnish  the  finest  and  most  durable 
wood  in  the  world,  in  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  all 
the  ship-building  establishments  in  Great  Britain,  a 
double  benefit  would  arise  from  it,  namely,  the  saving  to 
Government  and  the  increased  demand  for  the  natural 
productions  of  the  colony.  The  first  experiment  might 
be  made  to  establish  a  dockyard  for  the  repair  of  such  of 
Her  Majesty’s  cruisers  on  the  West  India  station  as  draw 
not  more  than  18  or  19  feet  water.  The  outlay  of  such 
an  establishment  would  be  trifling  if  the  importance  of 
ultimate  success  be  considered.  The  woods  which  are 
qualified  for  ornamental  purposes  vie  in  elegance,  if 
polished,  with  any  in  the  world.  The  want  of  labourers 
is  the  great  cause  that  these  treasures  lie  comparatively 
hidden,  and  have  scarcely  excited  attention.  The  demand 
in  the  colony  has  been  so  great  for  native  woods,  that 
those  who  are  at  present  employed  in  that  trade  are  not 
able  to  meet  it.”  It  may  be  proper  to  add  to  this  state¬ 
ment  from  Sir  Robert  Schomburgk’s  work,  the  fact,  that 
in  consequence  of  British  Guiana  being  so  extensively  in¬ 
tersected  by  navigable  rivers,  ships  of  considerable  burthen 
may  load  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  most  of  the  wood¬ 
cutting  establishments.] 


Miscellaneous  Articles. 

Stutchbttry,  J.  S. 

8  Tonquin  bean,  from  River  Demerara. 

8<i  Tonquin  bean,  in  capsules,  from  River  Demerara. 

his  bean  is  the  fruit  of  Dipterix  oclorata ,  W  did.,  and 
incipally  used  to  impart  fragrance  to  snuff.] 

Dug  gin,  T.  B. 

f)  .Toll’s  tears  (bud-like  seeds),  from  River  Barb  ice. 
Ids  very  peculiar  seed  of  a  grass  is  the  fruit  of  Coix 
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lachryma,  Lin.,  and  is  used  in  Guiana  for  ornaments, 
such  as  necklaces,  &c.] 

[This  singular  term,  Job’s  tears,  is  applied  to  the  stony 
fruits  of  a  graminaceous  plant,  Coix  lachryma.  I  hey  are 
valued  on  account  of  some  supposed  medicinal  qualities. 
It.  E.] 

Ross,  George. 

120  Soap  berries,  from  Plantation  Ruminveld,  River 
Demarnra. 

[This  is  the  kernel  of  the  fruit  of  Sapindus  saponaria , 
Lin.,  and  is  used  for  ornaments,  necklaces,  bracelets,  &o.] 

Maxget,  Mrs. 

121  Barriearri  seeds,  from  Georgetown,  Demcrara. 

[These  are  the  seeds  of  Erythrina  corallodendron,  Lin., 

and  are  used  for  ornamental  purposes.] 

Skier,  David. 

122  Buck,  or  canna  shoots,  or  seeds  of  the  “  Tons  les 
mois,”  from  Georgetown,  Demerara. 

This  Is  the  seed  of  an  undetermined  species  of  Canna, 
variously  supposed  to  be  C.  coccinia,  C.  lulea,  C.  occi- 
dentalis,  and  C.  Ackiras,  and  is  used  by  the  Indians  for 
shot.  From  the  rhizome  of  this  plant  is  obtained  the 
Tous  les  mois  starch  of  commerce.  It  grows  wild  in  this 
colony,  and  could  be  cultivated  to  any  extent.] 

Morisox  &  Knox. 

123  Isinglass,  from  Gilbagrc,  coast  of  Demerara. 

[This  is  the  sound  of  the  Silurus - ?  a  fish  very 

abundant  in  the  estuaries  of  the  rivers  of  this  colony.] 

Bee,  J.  F. 

124  Iloncy,  from  Plantation  Woodlands,  River  Ma¬ 
lta  ica. 

[This  is  the  produce  of  a  small  wild  bee,  which  is  sting- 
less,  and  easily  domesticated.  The  honey  is  deposited 
in  small  separate  pouches,  and  may  be  removed  once  every 
month  by  making  a  puncture  in  the  bottom  of  the  pouch, 
from  which  it  readily  flows,  which  opening,  the  insect 
afterwards  speedily  closes  up.] 

B  ah  k  ey,  Mrs. 

125  Ornamented  hammock,  made  of  silk  grass,  supposed 
to  be  the  fibre  of  a  species  of  Bromelia,  or  of  Apace  rid- 
para,  Lin.,  ornamented  with  the  feathers  of  the  toucan, 
macaw,  &c. 

Stutcitbury,  J.  S. 

126  Ita,  or  eta  palm  hammock,  made  of  the  fibre  oi 
Man  cilia  Jlexuosa ,  Lin. 

127  Ropes  to  the  same,  made  from  silk  grass. 

Barely,  if  us. 

128  Hat,  made  of  the  bark  of  the  ita  palm. 

129  Indian  head  dresses,  ornamented  with  feathers, 
worn  by  the  chiefs. 

Holmes,  W.  II. 

130  Case  of  pagalas,  or  packalls,  made  of  the  outer  rind 
of  the  ita  palm,  and  much  used  in  the  colony  as  baskets. 

131  Shaak-shaak,  from  River  Demerara.  A  child’s  toy, 
and  used  by  the  Indians  in  their  dances. 

132  Fans,  made  of  the  ita  palm. 

Skier,  David. 

133  Matapi,  or  cassava  squeezer,  made  of  the  ita 
palm. 

[Used  by  the  Indians  for  expressing  the  juice  from 
grated  cassava.  Before  being  filled,  it  is  compressed  as 
far  as  possible  so  as  to  increase  its  diameter ;  it  is  then 
filled  and  suspended  from  a  beam,  and  a  lever  is  inserted 
into  the  lower  loop,  to  the  long  end  of  which  a  weight  is 
applied,  by  which  the  matapi  becomes  elongated.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  change  of  form  in  the  vessel  will  tend 


to  diminish  its  cubic  contents,  and  when  stretched  toils 
utmost  length,  its  capacity  will  be  diminished  by  nearly 
one-third  :  hence  its  applicability  for  effecting  expression  ] 

Bee,  J.  F. 

134  Etnmi,  or  cassava-sifter,  used  by  the  Indians,  mude 
of  the  ita  palm. 

Barely,  Mrs. 

135  Model  of  an  Indian  house,  and  twenty-eight  minia¬ 
ture  models  of  furniture,  implements,  &e.,  as  used  by  the 
natives. 

Rose,  Miss. 

136  Cotton  hammock. 

[This  is  made  of  the  wild  cotton  from  the  interior  of 
the  colony,  referred  to  in  Sir  R.  Schoinburgk’s  description 
of  British  Guiana  us  remarkable  for  its  fine  long  staple, 
silky  appearance,  and  excellent  quality.  Full-sized  ham¬ 
mocks  made  of  this  material  command  a  price  from  three 
to  four  times  higher  than  those  of  English  manufacture.] 

Ries,  Bermiard. 

137  Spun  cotton,  from  River  Pomeroon. 

[This  is  also  the  wild  cotton  of  the  interior.] 

Stutchbuhy,  J.  S. 

138,  139  Fishing  nets  of  silk  grass,  of  Indian  manu¬ 
facture. 

Dennis,  Georoe. 

110  Basket, used  by  the  Indians  when  travelling,  slung 
from  their  shoulders.  Entire  wardrobe  of  a  female  Indian 
of  the  Wurrow  tribe. 

Di'ggix,  T.  B. 

1 11  Indian  war  club,  from  River  Berbiee. 


Arnott,  Robert. 

1 12,  1  13  Indian  war  clubs,  from  River  Demerara. 

141  Blowpipe  and  quiver,  with  poisoned  arrows,  used 
by  the  Indians. 

[The  inner  tube  of  the  blowpipe  is  a  single  internode 
of  the  Arumlinaria  Sc/i ombtirykii,  Benth.  These  inter- 
nodes  are  sometimes  16  feet  in  length.  The  arrow  is 
inserted  into  the  tube,  having  a  dossil  of  cotton  around 
its  lower  end,  aim  is  taken,  and  (he  arrow  projected  by  a 
sudden  expiration.  Accompanying  the  quiver,  there  is 
the  maxilla  of  a  fish  which  is  used  for  partially  cutting 
the  poisoned  end  of  the  arrow,  so  that  that  portion  may 
break  off  and  remain  in  the  wound.  This  cut  ting  is  effected 
by  rapidly  turning  the  arrow  between  the  teeth  ot  the 
maxilla.] 

145,  145a  Bows  and  arrows,  bows  made  ol  vashiba, 
used  by  the  Indians. 


Dtxggin,  T.  B. 

146  Winna,  used  by  the  Indians  for  enclosing  tobacco, 
in  tho  form  of  shoroots,  for  smoking,  and  said  to  be  made 
of  the  rind  of  the  fruit  of  the  Manicole  palm,  Arcca 
manicot,  Lodd.,  from  River  Berbiee. 

147,  147a  Buck  pot,  used  in  preparing  pepper  pot. 

[These  pots  are  made  by  the  Indians,  of  a  peculiar 
description  of  clay  found  on  the  banks  of  the  rivers  in 
various  parts  of  the  colony.] 

14-8  Indian  fly-brush. 

148«  Walking-stick  of  letter-wood,  caned  by  the  In¬ 
dians. 


OfTRIDGE,  J. 

14-85  Adada,  or  wood-skin,  from  the  River  Demerara. 

[This  is  the  bark  of  the  purple-heart  tree,  called  by  the 
Indians  Mariwayana.  Sir  R.  Schomburgk  says  :  1  U'ey 

take  off  the  bark  of  this  tree  when  fresh  cut  down,  and 
with  very  little  trouble  convert  it  into  a  canoe,  commonly 
called  a  ‘wood-skin,’  some  of  which  are  large  enough  to 


carry  20  to  25  persons 


with  perfect  safety  on  smooth 


Dependencies.] 
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water.”  During  the  month  of  February  of  the  present 
year,  the  contributor  and  two  other  persons,  weighing 
together  not  less  than.  500  lbs.,  descended  or  “  shot”  the 
Rapids,  about  100  miles  above  the  estuary  of  the  River 
Demerara,  in  this  wood-shin,  in  perfect  safety.  The  seats 
commonly  made  use  of  in  wood-skins  consist  of  two  or 
more  light  cylindrical  pieces  of  wood,  the  ends  of  which 
are  notched  and  rest  upon  the  gunwale.  The  wood-skin 
sent  measures  18£  feet  in  length,  and  about  28  inches  in 
width.  Accompanying  it  are  two  paddles  made  of  yaruri, 
or  paddle- wood.] 

149  Quaick,  or  covered  basket,  of  negro  manufacture, 
made  of  a  palm  called  mouoourou. 

150  Basket,  such  as  is  used  in  coffee  picking,  of  similar 
manufacture. 

151  Hand  basket,  of  negro  manufacture. 

152  Two  baskets,  of  negro  manufacture,  made  of  the 
cabbage  palm,  Areoa  montana ,  Lodd. 

153  Calabashes,  the  shell  or  rind  of  the  fruit  of  Cres- 
centia  cujete,  Linn. 

Steele,  Matthew. 

154,  154<z  Door-locks,  made  of  greenheart,  and  in  use 
among  the  creoles  of  this  colony. 

155,  155r/,  155£  Door-locks,  made  of  crabwood,  and  in 
use  among  the  creoles  of  this  colony. 

Bee,  J.F. 

150  "Walking-sticks,  made  from  the  outer  part  or  rind 
of  the  tooroo  palm,  from  the  River  Demerara. 

150«  A  box  containing  eighty  small  specimens  of  the 
woods  of  the  colony. 

157,  157«  Diagrams  showingthc  course  of  temperature 
at  Georgetown,  Demerara,  during  the  live  years  181-6  to 
1850,  and  the  mean  range  thereof,  &c. 

158  Round  table,  composed  of  many  kinds  of  wood,  the 
growth  of  the  colony. 

Hoi’kixsok,  Jonathan,  Esq. 

159  Japanned  cup  and  plate,  made  from  the  fig-tree. 

Ridgway,  A.  F.,  Esq. 

100,  161  Stuffed  birds  Toucan  ;  blue  parrot,  from 
the  Essequebo  ;  yellow-bellied  trojan.  Skins  oi  monkey, 
panther,  Ac. 

Colling,  John,  Esq. 

162  Model  of  a  Birch  Indian’s  house  and  family. 


Ridgway,  A.  F.,  Esq. 

103  Cotton  grown  by  W.  Finlaison,  Esq.,  Fullerswood 
Park,  Blacknow,  Jamaica. 

164  Specimens  of  the  snake-nut  of  the  colony. 

[This  remarkable  vegetable  production  was  discovered  in 
Demerara  by  Sir  R.  Schomburgk.  The  embryo  of  the  nut 
bears  a  strong  resemblance,  from  its  being  spirally  twisted, 
to  a  snake  curled  up.  The  tree  producing  this  singular 
nut  is  one  of  the  soap-nuts,  and  has  been  called  by  its  dis¬ 
coverer  Ophdocaryon  paradoxum. — R.  E.] 


164a  A  native  bag  of  coloured  beads. 

A.  necklace  worn  by  the  natives,  which  is  composed  ol 

teeth  of  the  wild  boar  (peccary  ?)  .  .  , , 

Another,  of  dried  seed-vessels  of  a  remarkable  shield 

form,  and  very  bard.  -  ,, 

Another,  of  black  polygonal  beads,  apparently  ol  the 

wood  of  the  Dari  tree.  ,  i 

A  throat  ornament  composed  of  black  featheis,  pi o  *  ) 

t>f  the  black  toucan. 


An  catou,  or  Indian  lady’s  wardrobe,  being  a  sort  of 
basket  worked  in  beads,  the  pattern  of  which  is  a  running 
square  border  of  precisely  that  character  which  is  com¬ 
monly  called  “  Egyptian,”  and  of  constant  occurrence  in 
Greek  sculptures  and  paintings. 

Pair  of  native  sandals,  the  thongs  ns  well  as  the  soles 
of  which  arc  made  of  the  bark  of  the  palm  tree. 

Various  war  clubs  and  other  weapons  of  hard  and  close- 
grained  woods  grown  in  the  colony. 

Bottle  containing  an  aquatic  fig-like  plant,  met  with  on 
the  waters  of  the  Guiana  rivers.  It  is  of  a  highly  noxious 
nature,  and  by  some  supposed  to  be  the  plant  yielding  tlio 
Warouli  poison. 

A  native  ear-ring,  composed  of  a  long  tooth,  with  a 
natural  groove  or  furrow  on  its  interior  face,  inserted  on  a 
piece  of  reed  of  very  light  text  ure. 

A  comb  for  the  hair,  made  of  the  outer  wood  of  the 
Tooroo  palm. 

Dried  skin,  18  feet  long,  of  a  Boa  constrictor. 

[This  skin  exhibits  numerous  perforations  by  a  sword, 
with  which  the  boa  was  despatched,  immediately  after 
crushing  to  death  and  swallowing  a  negro  boy,  who  had 
accompanied  an  English  gentleman  on  a  fishing  excursion 
near  the  junction  of  the  Essequebo  river  with  one  of  its 
tributaries.] 

A  small  case  or  quiver  of  hollow  cane,  suspended  by  a 
cord,  spun  from  the  wild  cotton. 

[The  ease  contains  an  arrow  point,  or  bead,  being  a 
small  thin  splint  of  wood,  little  more  than  half  an  inch  in 
circumference,  and  five  or  six  inches  long,  hardened  in  the 
fire.  The  extremity  has  been  steeped  in  the  warouli 
poison.  This  arrow  head  is  attached  to  the  shaft  by  a 
thong  or  filament  so  contrived,  that  on  striking  an  object 
it  detaches  itself,  remaining  in  the  wound,  and  thus 
enabling  the  native  hunter  to  recover  his  weapon.] 

Quayen,  a  native  Indian  squaw’s  dress. 

Snake-nut,  supposed  to  be  (lie  seed  of  a  water-plant, 
which,  when  ripe,  sinks,  hut,  from  some  cause  not  ger- 
minat  ing,  again  rises  to  the  surface.  Same  species  as  horse- 
chestnut.  Grows  on  a  vine  near  the  rivers. 

Mari,  or  warouli  poison,  made  from  a  vine ;  the  wood 
is  chopped  small,  and  boiled  down  to  a  paste. 
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FALKLAND  ISLANDS. 

he  only  contributions  from  these  islands  me  Ihc 
rivatc  collection  of  one  exhibitor  This,  however, 
•presents,  more  or  less  completely,  the  nat  ural  feature? 
I*  fcbe  islands,  since  it  includes  sketches  illustrative  ot 
rrorti nerv.  botany.  and  mineralogy.— K.  E. 


Whittington,  G.  T.,  Woking,  Surrey- Proprietor. 
Portfolio  containing  fourteen  sketches  of  remarkable 
jlaees  geological  formations,  plants,  &e.,  of  those  islands. 

PortS,  containing  t  wenty-seven  sheets  :  speeunens  of 

JZl  sheep’s  wool,  &c.,  produce  of  these  islands. 

’  Specimens  of  coal,  copper,  sandstone,  quartz,  sp^pob- 
es!  rock,  peat,  lichens,  orchilla  weed,  &c.,  from  the 


bles 

same. 


[Official  Illustrated  Catalogue.] 


V. 

BRITISH  POSSESSIONS 

m  Australasia. 

EASTERN  ARCHIPELAGO.— AUSTRALIA. 
VAN  DIEMEN’S  LAND.— NEW  ZEALAND. 


Tttr  countries  represented  under  this  head,  ami  above  enumerated,  have  sent,  interesting  collections  of  native 
produce  of  difi'erenrhiyjh^  Cf  these,  the  collection  from  Van  Diemen’s  Land  is  the  most  extensive,  com¬ 
prising  objects  sent  by  a  considerable  number  of  exhibitors.  In  each  instance,  howevt  r,  the  attempt  had  been 
made  to  send  for  exhibition  such  articles  as  represented  best  the  peculiar  products  of  the  country  exhibiting. 
Many  of  the  objects  are  of  great  importance  to  the  merchant  seeking  a  new  source  for  known  materials.— 11.  K. 


EASTERN  ARCHIPELAGO. 

South  Area,  S.  32. 

Tite  Eastern  Archipelago,  so  recently  opened  to  civili¬ 
zation  and  secure  commercial  enterprise,  is  represented 
by  three  exhibitors,  whose  contributions  consist  of 
native  cloth,  a  series  of  Malay  paintings,  a  model  of  a 
pirate  boat.  In  addition,  is  a  great  variety  of  natural 
products,  vegetable  and  mineral.  Among  the  former, 
gutta  percha  and  its  varieties  will  form  an  interesting 
study.  The  gums  and  spices  are  likewise  valuable.— 
R.  E. 


1  Grey,  Tlio  Countess. 

Cloth  manufactured  by  the  Seribas,  in  Borneo. 

Cloth  made  by  the  Mcllanoes,  in  Borneo;  sent,  home 
by  Governor  Sir  James  Brooke. 

Twenty-nine  drawings  of  Borneo  plants. 


2  Hammond,  W.  P.  &  Co.,  Merchants,  London. 

Specimens  of  sugar ;  coffee ;  sago,  pearl ;  sago,  com¬ 
mon  ;  sago,  (lour ;  pepper,  black  ;  pepper,  white ;  nut¬ 
megs  ;  mace;  cloves;  gambicr ;  cutch;  gum  gamboge; 
gum  benjamin;  gum  lac ;  rice;  tortoise-shell;  turtle-shell; 
M.  O.  P.  shells ;  elephants’  teeth  ;  elephants’  grinder ; 
gutta  percha;  gum  caoutchouc,  or  India-rubber;  gum 
dammn,  and  isinglass.  The  latter  manufactured  in  the 
Archipelago  from  the  interior  membranes  of  fish,  and 
valued  on  account  of  its  highly  glutinous  character. 

A  series  of  thirty-six  paintings,  by  a  Malay  artist. 

A  model,  made  to  scale,  of  a  sailing-boat  used  by  fhe 
natives  in  the  China  Seas  and  Eastern  'Archipelago  for  the 
purposes  of  smuggling  and  piracy. 

Specimens  of  rattans,  bamboos,  &c.,  grown  in  and  im¬ 
ported  from  the  Eastern  Arcliipclago. 


3  Woolley,  W.,  Secretary  to  the  Eastern  Archi¬ 
pelago  Company,  34  CornUU. 

Bark  cloth,  manufactured  by  the  Dyaka  of  Borneo 

Specimens  of  hard  wood  from  Borneo;  and  surface  coal 

from  Labuan. 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES. 

South  Area,  S.  30. 

About  twenty  exhibitors  from  this  colony  have  sent 
articles  for  exhibition.  The  character  of  these  produc¬ 
tions  accords  with  the  peculiar  and  commercial  im¬ 
portance  of  the  colony  itself,  consisting  as  they  do 
principally  of  raw  materials  and  produce,  wool  being 
the  most  prominent  article.  Australia  may  lie  rightly 
considered  the  most  extensive  wool-producing  country 
in  the  world.  In  1833,  the  imports  from  that  country 
into  Britain  amounted  to  about  three  and  a-half  million 
pounds  ;  in  six  years  they  had  risen  to  ten  million 
pounds,  and  in  thirteen  years  to  upwards  of  twenty- 
four  million  pounds.  The  climate  combines  the  qua¬ 
lities  essential  to  a  wool-growing  district,  being  dry, 
with  a  warm  summer  and  a  cold  winter.  On  the 
Camden  estate  the  late  Mr.  Macarthur  succeeded  in 
rearing  those  Merino  flocks,  the  germ  of  which  lie  had, 
in  1803,  introduced  into  Australia  by  means  of  sheep 
imported  in  a  vessel  named  hv him  the  “Argo.”  They 
have  proved  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  the  prosperity 
of  the  Australian  wool  trade,  now  grown  into  national 
importance,  and  in  the  past  year  amounting  to  thirty- 
six  million  pounds,  valued  at  two  millions  sterling. 
On  the  same  estate,  of  which  four  coloured  views  arc 
exhibited,  an  interesting  experiment  is  now  being  made 
ol  introducing  the  cultivation  of  the  vine.  The  vine¬ 
yards  are  situated  on  the  Nepean  River,  forty  miles 
south-west  of  Sydney.  The  following  account  of 
these  experiments,  which,  if  having,  as  there  appears 
every  probability  of,  a  successful  issue,  cannot  fail  to 
become  of  great  commercial  importance : — 

“  After  many  experiments,  local  experience  was  at 
length  obtained.  The  best  varieties  of  vines  having 
been  selected,  were  transferred  to  a  proper  site  in  1830, 
alter  the  soil  had  been  deeply  trenched  for  their  recep¬ 
tion.  This  vineyard  comprises  about  twenty-two  acres, 
and  is  situated  on  a  natural  terrace,  originally  of  allu¬ 
vial  deposit,  a  format  ion  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence 
on  the  banks  of  several  of  the  larger  streams  in  New 


Colonies.] 
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South  Wales.  The  soil  is  a  porous,  brown,  fine-grained 

siliceous  loam,  of  great  depth,  containing  much  decom¬ 
posed  vegetable  matter,  proxide  of  iron,  and  probably 
a  considerable  quantity  of  potash.  In  sinking  a  well 
an  opportunity  was  oiVered  of  ascertaining  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  fifty  feet.  Little  change 
was  observable  for  the  first  twenty  feet ;  but  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  vegetable  matter  became  gradually  less  a]) pa¬ 
rent,  and  the  iron  more  abundant :  the  soil,  however, 
continued  to  be  quite  as  porous  as  at  the  surface.  Jn 
descending  further  the  change  was  more  rapid,  becoming 
more  ferruginous,  with  a  considerable  admixture  of 
alumina,  until,  at  the  deptli  of  forty  feet,  it  appeared 
to  be  little  but  sand,  clay,  and  iron,  of  a  bright  red 
colour,  and  in  such  combination  as  to  be  perfectly 
permeable  to  water,  and  consequently  to  the  roots  of 
the  vines.  At  the  depth  of  forty  to  fifty  feet  water  is 
obtained  freely  by  infiltration,  apparently  from  the  bed 
of  the  river  Nepean,  which  flows  at  about  that  level, 
in  a  deep  channel  several  hundred  yards  distance. 
During  periods  of  heavy  rain  this  stream  swells  so 
much  as  to  overflow  its  banks  in  certain  places,  and 
then  forms  rapid  currents  between  the  chain  of  alluvial 
terraces,  such  as  the  one  described,  and  the  higher 
grounds  behind,  rising  to  within  a  few  feet  of  the 
surface  of  the  former,  and  forming  them  into  a  series 
of  temporary  islands,  some  of  them  of  great  extent. 

“  The  soil  of  these  terraces  possesses  in  great  perfec¬ 
tion  many  of  the  requisites  for  vine  cultivation  in  a 
hot  climate,  which  is  also  extremely  uncertain  with 
respect  to  moisture.  During  the  most  rainy  periods  it 
is  never  too  wet ;  nor  after  being  duly  trenched  does  it, 
during  the  longest  droughts,  even  close  to  the  surface, 
ever  become  thoroughly  deprived  of  moisture. 

“  The  great  depth  and  porous  character  of  the  soil 
renders  it  permeable  to  the  surface  water,  however 
abundant,  and  capable  of  transmitting  it  back  again 
by  capillary  attraction  to  the  surface  as  it  becomes 
parched  by  the  great  beats  of  summer.  In  less  than 
twenty  years,  roots  of  the  vines  were  found  to  have 
penetrated  fifteen  to  twenty  feet — how  much  deeper  is 
not  known.  The  growth  of  the  plants  is  luxuriant, 
more  equal,  one  year  taken  with  another,  than  on  the 
hill  soils — their  crops  abundant  and  certain,  were  it 
not  for  the  liability  of  damage  from  hailstones,  from 
frosts  late  in  the  spring,  and  rottenness  in  the  fruit 
when  a  series  of  sboweiy  weather  happens  towards  the 
end  of  summer;  the  last  two  accidents  being  of  more 
frequent  occurrence  in  low  than  elevated  situations. 

“  About  ten  years  subsequently  to  the  formation  of 
the  last-mentioned  vineyard,  another  was  commenced 
in  a  totally  different  site  and  soil ;  it  occupies  part  of 
the  slope  of  a  bill  of  moderate  elevation,  the  surface  ol 
which  lias  been  formed  into  terraces,  to  prevent  damage 
f  rom  washing  during  heavy  rains.  rl  lie  soil  is  a  calca¬ 
reous  loam,  resting  at  about  two  to  lour  1  cot  upon 


1  Armitage  Brothers,  Huddersfield — Importers 

and  Manufacturers. 

A  bale  of  scoured  Sydney  skin-wool,  grown  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  washed  by  Armitage  and  Company  of 
Sydney.  1 

1a  Hi  dwell,  J.  0.,  Government  Commissioner  of 
Lands,  Ain  ana,  Wide  Bay,  Australia. 

A  log  of  wood  from  the  interior  of  Wide  Bay  district, 
north-east  coast  of  Australia,  the  Briggalo  of  the  squat¬ 
ters  (Brick low  of  Leichardt’s  J ournev),  a  species  of  Acacia, 
probably  undescribed . 


shale,  passing  into  solt  calcareous  clayey  sandstone,  the 
soil  itself  being  full  of  fragments  of  decomposing  lock 
and  of  indurated  marl  or  calcareous  earth.  Although 
very  expensive  to  form  into  vineyards  m  a  suitable 
manner,  this  description  of  land  promises  to  be  pro¬ 
ductive  and  to  yield  wine  of  very  good  quality.  A 
similar  description  of  land  exists  in  considerable  quan¬ 
tities  throughout  the  older  portion  0t  the  colon)  • 

No  wines  being  permitted  for  exhibition,  the  speci¬ 
mens  sent  over  are  not  found  in  this  collection. 
Australia  possesses  every  requisite  m  regard  ol  hci 
natural  capabilities  for  producing  wine  and  dried  fruits 
not  inferior  to  Spain  itself.  But  experience  is  as  yet 
wantin'*.  The  increasing  importance  of  the  tallow  amt 
leather  trades  is  indicated  by  articles  of  that  class  ex¬ 
hibited.  An  interesting  apparatus  for  determining  the 
power  of  propellers  is  exhibited  among  these  o  »ju  • 
— R.  E. 


2  Day,  T.  &  A  .,  Sydney — Manufacturers. 

Specimens  ot  colonial  timber.  Pair  of  ash  oars  and 
pair  of  paddles,  manufactured  of  colonial  wood. 


2a  Bjiieaks,  James,  Sydney. 

Two  beef  hams  spiced  and  cured  by  t lie  exhibitor. 

[The  articles  sent  by  the  two  preceding  exhibitors 
were  forwarded  through  Mr.  A.  Bogue.] 

3  Burchett,  J.  R.,  15  Edmonton  Crescent,  Edmonton. 
A  desk  and  a  chess-board  of  polished  woods. 

4  Callaghan,  • — ,  Crown  Prosecutor,  Attorney- 

General. 

Two  volumes  of  statutes,  printed  from  types  made  in 
Sydney,  and  the  books  bound  in  Sydney. 


5  Clinch,  J.,  31  Abchurch  Lane— Importer. 

A  set  of  bagpipes,  made  by  George  Sherrer,  Sydney. 

G  Dunbar,  D.,  Limehouse. 

Samples  of  wheat  (lour  from  Port  Phillip,  New  South 
Wales.  Agent,  N.  Tweeddale. 

7  Dangar,  R.  C.,  Bi/liter  Street. 

Preserved  fresh  beef  and  mutton,  a  substitute  for  salt 
meats,  from  Newcastle,  near  Sydney. 


Learmouth,  Thomas,  40  Royal  Crescent, 
Not  tiny  Hill — Import  er. 

Merino  wool  from  Port  Phillip. 


Motley,  Thomas,  Leeds — Proprietor. 
Wool,  from  Sydney,  New  South  Wales. 


10  Deyitt  &  Moore,  9  Bill  Her  Street. 

A  coach  wrench,  made  at  Sydney. 


1  1  DUDGEON  &  Co.,  1  New  Bant,:  Buildings. 

Ores  and  specimens  of  wood  from  Sydney.  C  tired  hams. 
Various  samples  of  cotton  grown  near  Maitland. 


12 


original 


New 


flock.  In  1807 


lie  first  importation  into  England  of  t  lus  wool  was  245 
38.  I„  the  year  1848,  it  was  23,000,000  lbs.  from  New 


Learmouth,  Thomas,  40  Royal  Crescent, 
Notting  Hill. 

Four  samples  of  Australian  sheep’s  wool  from 
South  Wales. _ 

1 3  Macarthur,  Lieut.-Colonol  E. 

Case  containing  132  specimens  of  Merino  woob  derived 
from  the  late  Mr.  Maearthur’s 
the 

SoutlVWales 3 alone  (valued  at  more  than  1,200,000/.)  ; 
and  from  the  whole  of  the  Australian  colonies 

*  Eon  r  'views'  *  in  New  South  Wales,  one  being  Camden 
(46  miles  S.  W.  of  Sydney),  the  original  seat  of  Austra¬ 
lian  sheep  husbandry,  and  now  becoming  celebrated  tor 
its  vineyards. 

[Specimens  of  the  wines  produced  at  these  vineyards 
have  been  sent  over  to  England  ;  one  of  these  is  a  logs- 
head  from  the  first  vineyard,  made  from  a  grape  impoi  " 
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from  Prance  called  “  La  Folio,”  mixed  to  the  extent  ol 
about  one-third  with  another  sort  from  Madeira,  called 
the  “  Verdeilho,”  the  former  being  very  productive  and 
the  latter  remarkable  for  its  richness  in  the  saccharine 
principle.  In  the  process  of  manufacture  the  grapes  were 
crushed  by  being  passed  through  a  machine  of  simple 
construction,  which  reduces  them  thoroughly  without 
bruising  the  stalks,  and  which,  with  the  application  after¬ 
wards  of  moderate  pressure  to  the  “rape,”  separates  the 
juice  from  it  with  case  and  expedition. 

The  wine  was  fermented  in  large  vats  of  hewn  stone 
containing  from  800  to  1,600  gallons,  in  which  it  remained 
until  the  tumultuous  fermentation  had  subsided.  It  was 
then  drawn  off  into  large  store  casks,  containing  100 
gallons,  and  sulfered  to  continue  the  gentle  stage  of  fer¬ 
mentation  until  quite  still.  The  casks  were  regularly  tilled 
up,  at  short  intervals,  as  the  fennenting  liquid  subsided. 
When  the  process  was  sufficiently  complete  it  was  clari¬ 
fied  with  isinglass. 

Another  is  a  quarter  cask,  from  the  “  White  Muscat  of 
Lunelle.”  The  grapes  were  suffered  to  acquire  a  very 
advanced  stage  of  maturity,  to  the  extent  of  shrivelling  on 
the  bunches.  To  this  wine,  during  the  tumultuous  fer¬ 
mentation,  was  added  at  different  tunes  very  pure  brandy 
of  home  manufacture,  previously  filtered  through  char¬ 
coal  to  render  it  quite  flavourless,  in  the  proportion  of  two 
pints  of  pure  alcohol  to  the  hundred  pints  of  wine. 

These  wines  have  a  certain  dryness  and  bitterness  pecu¬ 
liar  to  the  wines  of  New  South  Wales,  to  which  the 
palate  becomes  accustomed :  but  with  age  this  bitterness 
passes  off.  The  specimens  sent  arc  said  to  be  void  of  this 
taste. 

The  wines  at  Camden  are  rarely  fit  for  use  until  three 
years  old,  and  greatly  improved  by  keeping.  They  are 
very  wholesome,  and  are  extensively  used  by  persons  who 
have  acquired  a  taste  for  them.] 

15  Moses,  Sox,  &  Davis,  14  &  15  Aldgate  High  Street. 

Cask  of  Australian  mutton  tallow,  and  another  of  beef 
tallow,  from  the  boiling  establishment  of  Messrs.  Ben¬ 
jamin  and  Moses,  Sydney. 


1 6  Watson,  Young,  &  Co.,  2  Abchurch  Lane,  City. 

Orchilla  maroon  roans ;  red  roans.  Enamelled  hides, 
enamelled  kangaroo  skins,  patent  kangaroo  skins,  prepared 
by  Thomas  Hall  and  Co. 


17  Bland,  Dr.,  Sydney. 

Model  of  the  exhibitor’s  invention  for  extinguishing 
fire  arising  from  spontaneous  combustion  in  ships  laden 
with  wool. 


18  Siieilds,  Francis  W.,  Civil  Engineer. 

1.  Model  of  lattice  bridge  for  colonial  railways  or  works, 
formed  chiefly  of  unsawn  timber,  and  of  original  detailed 
construction. 

2.  Model  of  plate  rail  for  colonial  railways,  with  origi¬ 
nal  arrangement  of  details ;  formed  of  five-eighths  inch 
iron  plate,  laid  on  iron  bark  hardwood. 

3.  Model  of  trestle  frame  for  colonial  railways,  used 
instead  of  embankments  where  timber  is  plent  iful. 

N.B. — The  above  were  designed  by  the  exhibitor  for 
the  Sydney  Railway  Company. 

4.  Specimens  of  hardwood,  in  common  use  in  New 
South  Wales,  and  suitable  for  the  above  purposes. 


19  The  Australian  Agricultural  Company, 

12  King's  Arms  Yard,  Moorgate  Street. 
Specimens  of  coals  from  the  Company’s  mines  at  New¬ 
castle,  New  South  Wales. 


20  Leon,  Louis,  05  Hatton  Garden. 

A  block  of  spermaceti,  manufactured  in  New  South 
Wales  from  the  sperm  whale  of  the  .South  Seas. 

21  MiTCHET.L,  Lieut. -Col.  Sir  T.  L.,  Surveyor- 

General  of  New  South  Wales. 

1.  A  close  cylinder  of  water  for  testing  the  power  and 
act  ion  of  propellers,  is  mounted  on  wheels,  which  move  in 
grooves  cut  in  a  board,  to  which  are  attached  bearings 
which  support  the  piston-rod,  passing  through  a  stuffing 
box  ;  and  on  which  piston  the  model  propeller  is  attached 
by  a  socket,  and  fixed  by  a  nut  inside. 

The  model  propeller  is  placed  within  the  cylinder  by 
unscrewing  the  cap  from  the  collar,  to  which  "is  fitted  a 
leathern  washer;  so  that  when  screwed  close,  the  whole 
is  water-tight.  The  cylinder  is  to  be  fitted  with  a  funnel 
at  the  receiver,  after  the  whole  apparatus  has  been  ad¬ 
justed. 

The  turning  gear  is  to  be  applied  by  inserting  the  shaft 
at  the  connecting  socket.  Multiplying  wheels  drive  this 
propeller,  which,  acting  on  the  water,  causes  the  whole 
cylinder  to  move  backward  or  forward,  with  more  or  less 
speed,  thereby  proving  the  power  of  the  propeller  on  the 
water. 

2.  The  Bomaring  propeller  used  with  the  small  steam 
engine  in  Port  Jackson.  Others  of  larger  construction 
have  been  sent  to  England  for  trial,  and  may  be  heard 
of  at  Messrs.  D.  Cooper  and  Co.,  3  Copthull  Chambers, 
City. 

3.  Rope  made  from  the  Dory  ant  lies  excelsa,  with  spe¬ 
cimens  of  the  leaf  and  of  the  fibre. 

This  root  (a  bulb)  grows  in  great  abundance,  covering 
some  wild  lands  near  Sydney.  The  leaves  sent  are  from 
the  Botanic  Gardens  ;  those  from  which  the  ropes  were 
made  were  G  feet  long.  The  rope  absorbs  tar,  wliich  it  is 
said  the  New  Zealand  flax  will  not. 

4.  Cone  of  the  Sid-well ii  araucaria,  “  Bunva  hunva,” 
the  native  name.  The  fruit  inside  is  eaten  by  the  natives 
near  Moreton  Bay,  in  which  direction  the  tree  is  found, 
growing  in  circumference  70  or  80  feet,  and  to  a  pro¬ 
portionate  height. 

5.  New  map  of  New  South  Wales  (not  yet  published). 

Original  three-sheet  map  of  the  colony,  engraved  and 

printed  at  Sydney.  The  engraver  is  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
was  taught  map-engraving  in  the  colony  by  the  com¬ 
piler  of  these  maps. 

G.  School-book,  written,  printed,  and  published  at 
Sydney. 

7.  Specimens  of  native  copper  and  of  galena,  both  from 
Canobolas  Mountains,  New  South  Wales. 


22  Rayner,  A.  it  G.,  Sydney. 

Two  specimens  of  doeskin  cloth,  20  yards  of  each. 


23  Webster,  Captain,  Governor  of  Sari  iny  hurst  Gaol. 

Hats  made  from  the  leaf  of  the  cabbage-tree,  manufac¬ 
tured  by  the  prisoners  in  Darlinghurst  gaol,  exemplifying 
the  industry  and  discipline  of  the  prisoners  in  the  Aus¬ 
tralian  gaols. 


24  Gibbs,  Colonel,  Sydney. 

Neats’-foot  oil. 


Morrison,  Mrs.,  Sydney. 

Stockings  and  mits  knitted  from  a  thread  made  ol  the 
opossum  fur,  by  the  exhibitor. 

[The  articles  sent  by  the  four  preceding  exhibitors  were 
forwarded  through  Mr.. A.  Bogus.] 
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SOUTH  AUSTRALIA. 

South  Area,  R.  21. 

Australia,  regard  being  had  to  the  vast  size  of  the 
country,  and  the  value  which  attaches  to  its  products, 
is  only  inadequately  represented  in  the  Exhibition! 
The  specimens  presented  are,  however,  of  a  very  in¬ 
teresting  and  valuable  description.  The  copper  ores, 
which  have  been  so  productive  of  commercial  pros¬ 
perity  to  the  individuals  concerned  in  their  extraction, 
are  shown  by  an  interesting  selection  from  the  Lyndoch 
Valley  mines,  near  Adelaide,  and  the  Burra'  Burra 
mines.  The  extraordinary  results  of  the  latter  under¬ 
taking  are  among  the  occasional  marvels  of  mining 
speculation.  Specimens  of  the  carbonate  and  oxide 
of  copper  and  of  native  copper  arc  exhibited.  In 
addition,  attention  requires  to  lie  drawn  to  a  recent 
attempt  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  the  silkworm 
into  this  colony,  and  specimens  are  exhibited.  Some 
agricultural  and  geological  specimens  likewise  deserve 
notice. — R.  E. 

1  South  Australian  Company,  4  New  Broad  Street. 

Specimens  of  copper  ores  from  Iuinmantoo  mines : — 

Black  and  yellow  sulphurots.  Green  and  blue  car¬ 
bonate.  Red  and  grey  oxide.  Native  copper.  Peacock, 
Pyrites,  &c. 

2  The  Barossa  Range  Mining  Company,  by  Messrs. 

Coodk,  Browne,  &  Co.,  10  King's  Arms  Yard, 
Moor  gate  Street. 

Stones  of  copper  ore,  as  raised  from  the  lodes. 

Sulphuret  of  copper,  containing  4-0  per  cent,  of  pure 
copper,  raised  in  the  Lyndoch  Valley,  about  thirty  miles 
from  Adelaide,  South  Australia. 


Although  the  miners  and  the  proprietors  speak  of  working 
on  lodes,  these  are  of  a  very  different  character  from  the 
copper  lodes  of  the  primary  rocks  of  this  country.  In  a 
great  basin,  formed  in  an  amphitheatre  of  lulls,  an  immense 
deposit  of  clay  the  rcsidt  of  the  decomposition  of  the 
clay-slate  lias  taken  place;  this,  under  conditions  which 
mc  are  not  enabled  to  determine,  became  also  the  reservoir 
for  the  reception  of  copper.  In  all  probability  it  was  first 
deposited  in  the  pure  metallic  state — a  fine  example  of  the 
electrotype  process  of  Nature.  During  this  process,  the 
so-called  veins  spread  themselves  through  the  soft  clay  in 
i  arious  directions,  in  precisely  the  same  manner  as  wo 
may,  by  carrying  the  terminal  wires  of  a  voltaic  battery 
into  a  mass  of  clay  saturated  with  sulphate  of  copper, 
form  a  curious  arborescent  mass.  By  the  action  of  the 
oxygen  contained  in  the  water,  this  copper  becomes 
oxidized  by  the  slow  process  which  gives  rise  to  the  very 
beautiful  crystals  of  red  oxide  of  copper,  and  from  this 
state  it  passes  into  the  blue  and  green  carbonates,  under 
the  action  ot  carbonic  acid,  the  difference  in  the  colour  of 
the  two  arising  from  the  quantity  of  water  in  combination. 

The  malachites,  winch  are  now  very  extensively  em¬ 
ployed  for  ornamental  purposes,  are  carbonates  of  copper, 
and  large  quantities  of  the  specimens  selected  from  the 
Burra  Burra  mines  are  sold  for  this  purpose. 

Nearly  all  (be  copper  ore  raised  at  the  South  Australian 
mines,  has  been  hitherto  sent  to  England,  and  smelted  at 
Swansea;  but  there  lias  been  recently  a  smelting  esta¬ 
blishment  introduced,  which  promises  to  bo  of  great  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  colony. 

The  number  of  people  now  employed  at  the  Burra 
Burra  mines  is  1,003. — R.  II.] 


3  Graham  &  IIallett,  South  Australia — Proprietors. 

The  following  articles  are  from  the  mines  at  Burra 
Burra : — 

1  Red  oxide  of  copper. 

2  Green  carbonate  of  copper. 

3  Green  carbonate  of  copper. 

4  Red  oxide  and  carbonate  combined. 

5  Red  oxide  and  blue  carbonate. 

6  Strata  in  which  (lie  minerals  occur. 

7  Native  copper. 

8  Malachite  and  red  oxide  of  copper. 

9  Fibrous  malachite. 

10  Cabinet  specimens,  arranged. 

11  Views  of  Burra  Burra  mine  and  smelting-1  louse, 
and  the  township. 

[The  Burra  Burra  mines  present  one  of  the  most 
striking  examples  of  successful  mining  speculation  with 
which  we  are  acquainted.  From  indications  which  were 
regarded  as  of  a  most  favourable  character,  the  mine  was 
started  on  the  5th  of  September,  1845,  with  a  capital  of 
12,320/.,  subscribed  by  a  few  merchants  and  traders  at 
Adelaide.  The  following  returns  of  ore  raised  from  the 
commencement  of  the  undertaking  to  September,  1850, 
will  exhibit  the  extraordinary  success  of  this  under¬ 


taking 


September  30, 1846 . 
„  1847. 

„  1848. 

„  1849 . 

1850 . 


Tons.  CNvts. 

6,859  10 
10,794  17 
12,791  11 
7,789  16 
18,692  9 


Making  a  total  in  5  years  of  .  56,428  3 
of  copper  ore,  varying  in  quality  from  ore  containing  30  per 
cent,  of  copper  to  much  1  hat  produces  70  per  cent  ,  of  that 
metal.  The  money  value  of  this  is  738,108/. 

This  great  mineral  deposit  cxliibits  some  peculiarities. 


4  Moses,  H.  E.  &  M.,  87  Tower  Hill. 

Fine  sample  of  Australian  wheat,  weighing  64  lbs.  per 
bushel;  t lie  produce  of  Adelaide,  South  Australia.  Pre¬ 
served  fresh  meats,  prepared  at  t  he  Campordown  establish¬ 
ments,  Sydney,  New  South  Wales.  They  are  upwards  of 
three  years  old,  have  undergone  a  voyage  of  16,000  miles, 
are  in  a  perfectly  fresh  state,  and  will  keep  so  for  any 
number  of  years.  _ 

5  IIallett,  R.  &  Sons,  Broad  Street,  Ratcliff,  London 

— Importer. 

Articles  from  South  Australia  : — 

1,  2  Wheat. 

3  Hard  soap. 

4  Olive  oil. 

5  Five  cases,  containing  specimens  of  opal  and  oilier 
rocks  allied  to  precious  stones. 

6  Two  samples  of  Hour,  and  one  of  barley. 

7  A  dried  bouquet  of  small  native  plants. 

8  Specimens  of  stream  gold,  and  gold  in  its  matrix. 

9  A  ease  of  polished  stones,  the  produce  of  the  colony. 


6  Murray,  Mrs. 

Specimen  of  silk  raised  by  the  exhibitor,  at  Adelaide,  in 
1350,  the  produce  of  580  worms  fed  on  white  and  black 
mulberry  leaves.  _ _ 

7  Grey,  Earl  (forwarded  by). 

Specimens  of  silk  produced  in  South  Australia,  and 

showing  the  capabilities  of  that  country  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  this  article. 


n  Heath  &  Burrow,  6  New  London  Street,  Mark 
Lane,  and  Old  Coni  Exchange— Importers. 
Specimens  of  South  Australian  grain. 


Joseph,  J.  A.,  7  Blomfield  Crescent ,  Bagswater. 
block  of  copper  ore,  weighing  about  800  pounds,  and 
■•lining  about  45  per  cent,  of  copper,  raised  irow 
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Baker’s  lode,  at  Tangkillo  Reedy  Creek,  South  Australia, 
on  the  special  survey  of  the  Australian  Mining  Company. 

Varieties  of  copper  ores  raised  from  the  Company  s 
various  lodes  of  ores  ;  minerals,  and  geological  specimens 
from  South  Australia,  to  illustrate  the  surveyed  portion 
of  that  colony. 

Miscellaneous  specimens  of  minerals. 

[The  South  Australian  mines  have  a  peculiar  interest 
from  their  geological  and  mincralogical  character.  The 
ores  of  copper  are  usually  oftlie  richest  varieties,  the  per¬ 
oxide  carbonates,  green  and  blue.  The  South  Australian 
Mining  Company  possess  a  territory  of  22,000  acres  ;  their 
principal  mining  operations  are  the  Tangkillo,  where  seven 
lodes  arc  now  being  explored.  Baker’s  lode  has  already 
produced  nearly  4,000  tons  of  copper  ore,  giving  from  12 
to  30  per  cent,  of  pure  copper.  Formerly  all  the  ore  was 
sent  to  this  country  t  o  be  smelted ;  but  smelt ing  opera t ions 
arc  now  carried  on  in  South  Australia,  and  the  result  is 
very  satisfactory  to  the  colony. — R.  II.] 

— - 

VAN  DIEMEN'S  LAND. 

South  Area,  S.  31 . 

The  general  character  of  the  productions  of  the  Tas¬ 
manian  colony  resembles  that  of  the  others,  and  is 
principally  remarkable  for  the  number  and  interesting 
nature  of  the  products  contained  in  the  first  four  Classes 
of  the  Exhibition.  The  exceptions  are,  however,  more 
numerous  than  in  some  other  instances.  Some  in¬ 
teresting  and  attractive  articles  of  furniture,  formed 
out  of  richly-marked  woods,  are  presented  to  notice, 
and  may  prove  instrumental  in  directing  the  attention 
of  decorative  furniture  makers  to  the  capabilities  of 
the  materials  for  the  construction  of  furniture  in 
England.  A  few  specimens  of  textile  manufactures 
are  also  shown,  such  as  a  roll  of  tweed,  made  of  colonial 
materials.  A  considerable  number  of  specimens  of 
fur,  and  of  the  preparation  of  leather,  harness,  &c., 
indicate  that  progress  in  this  important  manufacture 
has  been  made  by  the  colonists.  The  possession  of  an 
abundant  supply  of  tanning  materials  of  the  purest 
kind,  added  to  the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  live 
stock,  cannot  fail  to  render  this  an  increasingly  im¬ 
portant  direction  for  industrial  activity. 

What  will,  however,  receive  most  attention,  and 
what  is  also  most  abundantly  exhibited  by  this  colony, 
is  a  collection  of  specimens  of  woods  applicable  for 
every  purpose  of  art  or  use.  The  musk-wood  of  this 
colony,  as  an  instance,  is  mentioned  as  valuable  for 
ornamental  purposes,  of  a  close  and  line  grain,  and 
variously  veined  and  dotted.  Tlie  wood  of  the  myrtle 
is  represented  as  of  a  beautiful  vein  and  watered, 
fitting  it  admirably  for  showy  picture-frames.  The 
blue  gum-tree  promises  to  become  a  most  valuable  sub¬ 
stitute  for  oak  in  ship-building.  It  reaches  a  vast 
height  in  the  forests  of  this  colony;  two  sections  arc 
exhibited  which  were  taken  at  a  distance  of  134  feet 
apart,  and  a  very  trifling  difference  in  their  diameter 
appears.  The  Huron  pine  is  likewise  a  valuable  timber, 
and  specimens  of  it  arc  exhibited  as  applied  to  do¬ 
mestic  and  ornamental  purposes.  In  addition  to  these 
it  is  suggested  as  affording  an  excellent  material  for 
organ-pipes,  which  might  be  bored  out  of  the  solid 
timber,  and  some  pipes  are  exhibited.  The  advantages 
claimed  for  them  are,  that  they  yield  a  softer  and  more 
mellow  tone  than  pipes  made  of  a  looser  grain.  This 
wood  is  also  extremely  durable,  and  little  influenced 
by  atmospheric  vicissitudes. 

Vegetable  products  of  various  kinds  arc  also  ex¬ 
hibited.  The  agriculture  of  the  .colony  is  represented 
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by  various  specimens  of  wheat,  barley,  flour,  &c.  The 
gum  resins  of  those  wonderful  liliaceous  trees  of  Tas¬ 
mania,  the  grass-trees,  is  exhibited,  and  suggested  as 
a  material  for  the  dyer  and  varnisli-maker.  Interest 
will  also  be  much  excited  by  the  specimens  of  wlmt  is 
called  the  native  bread  of  Tasmania.  This  is  in  reality 
a  large  underground  truffle,  known  botanically  as 
Mylitta  Australis.  One  of  the  specimens  weighed 
originally  upwards  of  fourteen  pounds.  It  is  eagerly 
sought  by  the  natives,  and  not.  less  so  by  the  mar¬ 
supial  animals,  who  devour  it  with  great  greediness. 
It  is  half-roasted  before  being  used  for  human  food. 

The  furs  of  those  animals  which  communicate  so 
peculiar  a  feature  to  the  zoology  of  Australia  generally, 
the  Marsupial# ,  have  been  supplied  in  a  manufactured 
and  unmanufactured  state.  The  feathers  and  oil  of 
the  sooty  petrel,  with  articles  of  industrial  value,  arc 
exhibited.  Honey  and  wax  arc  likewise  sent ;  and  it 
is  indicated  that  the  feeding  of  the  industrious  insects 
producing  them  can  nowhere  l)e  more  successfully  con¬ 
ducted  than  in  this  colon}'.  To  the  naturalist  a  spe¬ 
cimen  of  silicized  wood,  found  about  thirty-two  miles 
from  Hobart  Town  embedded  in  lava,  will  appear  of 
much  interest. — R.  E. 


Dexisox,  Ilis  Excellency  Sir  W.  T. 

1  Blue  gum  < imber  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land  (Eucalyptus 
globulus.)  Squared  log  20  ft.  long,  12  ins.  by  12  ins. 
Said  to  be  equal  to  oak  as  a  ship-building  timber.  The 
two  sections  exhibited  were  taken  from  one  tree  nt  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  131  ft.  apart. 

2  Stringy  bark  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land  (Eucalyptus 

robust  a).  Squared  log  20  ft.  long,  12  ins.  by  12  ins. 

[This  tree  forms  for  the  most  part  a  large  tree;  the 
timber  is,  however,  coarser  than  the  last,  and  is  chiefly 
used  for  house  building  and  fencing.] 

3  Blackwood,  or  lightwood,  of  Tasmania  (Acacia 
melanorylon).  Squared  log,  20  ft.  long,  12  ins.  by  12  ins. 
A  very  bard  close-grained  dark  and  full-veined  cabinet 
wood,  Used  for  furniture  and  fittings. 

4  Sassafras  of  Tasmania,  often  sassafras  (A / heros-perma 
moschatum).  Squared  log,  13  ft.  long,  12  ins.  by  12  ins. 

[This  tree  yields  a  soft,  even,  and  close-grained  timber, 
adapted  for  turning,  and,  probably,  for  the  carver.  It  is 
largely  used  for  flooring-boards,  the  inside  work  ot  houses, 
and  cabin  fittings  in  ships.] 

5  Myrtle  of  Tasmania  (Fagus  Cunninyhamii).  Squared 
log,  12  ft.  long,  12  ins.  by  12  ins.  It  is  hard  and  close 
grained,  with  a  lively  red  tint,  streaked  and  mottled  near 
the  root ;  and  takes  a  fine  polish. 

These  timbers  are  abundant  in  the  colony,  ami  can 
most  ly  be  obtained  of  any  required  size. 

ADCOCK,  Mrs.  W.,  Elizabeth  Street ,  l[uharl  Town. 

G  Two  canisters  ol’ preserved  meat. 

Hamilton,  — ,  Elizabeth  Street,  Hobart  Town — 
Manufacturer. 

7  Hall-cliair  of  blackwood  (Acacia  melanoxylon). 
with  a  raised  shield  cut  on  the  back,  kangaroo  and  eiuu 
for  supporters,  surmounted  by  a  rose,  with  thistle  on  one 
side  and  shamrock  on  the  other,  carved  in  relief  and 
polished. 

8  Small  round  table, of  Huron  pine  (Dacrydatm  1-rank- 
Unit)  with  chess-board  in  the  centre,  and  the  pedestal  o 
the  same.  The  chequers  are  alternately  of  plain  Huron 
pine,  and  wood  of  the  she-oak  of  Tasmania  (Casuaruui 
qttadrivalvis),  with  a  border  of  blackwood,  surroundei 
by  a  narrow  string  of  myrtle,  the  whole  being  enclosed 
with  a  band  of  figured  pine. 

Piersox,  — ,  Cabinet-maker. 

9  Pier  table  or  cliiffonni&re,  of  polished  block)'  ooi. 
Exhibited  to  show  the  dark  tints  and  veining  ol  tins 
wood,  and  the  polish  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 
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Eraser,  A.,  Coachmnker,  Collins  Street,  Hobart 
To  ten — Man  ufuct  urer. 

10  A  pail-  of  carriage  wheels.  The  naves  of  the  wheels 
are  of  black  wood,  1  he  spokes  and  felloes  of  blue  gum  ■ 
for  these  purposes,  the  two  kinds  of  timber  hare  been  found 
well  adapted. 

Reeves,  J.  Ch,  Elizabeth  and  Macquarie  Streets , 
Hobart  Toum. 

11  Case  of  leather,  viz. : — 

Hides  of  black  and  brown  harness  leather.  Kip.  Kip 
waxed  on  the  grain,  and  black-grained  kip. 

Kangaroo-skins,  grained,  brown,  uud  waxed. 

Calf-skins,  waxed  and  brown. 

Black  bazils. 

Pair  racks,  cordovan  horse  hide. 

Sole  leather. 

[These  skins  and  hides  arc  of  Tasmanian  production,  and 
have  been  fanned  and  dressed  at  the  establishment  of  the 
exhibitor.] 

Champion,  — ,  Hobart  Town. 

]  2  Table  of  muskwood,  Eurgbia  argophgla  of  Tasmania. 

Round  turnover  table,  with  brasswork  and  springs  of 
Tasmanian  nianufaet uro.  Exhibited  for  f  lic  beauty  of  the 
wood. 

Douglas  River  Coal  Company. 

13  Coal,  two  bushels. 

[This  coal  is  exhibited  as  a  sample  of  the  strong  bitu¬ 
minous  coal  occurring  on  the  cast  coast  of  Van  Diemen’s 
Land,  and  traceable  over  a  large  area  of  country,  in  scams 
varying  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  ten  feet  and 
upwards.] 

Drown,  John,  Cabinetmaker,  Launceston. 

I  t  Sideboard  of  blackwood  of  Tasmania. 

[The  timber  of  the  Acacia  melanoxylon  is  considered  to 
be  more  deeply  veined  and  tinted  on  the  northern  than 
on  the  southern  side  of  the  colony.  It  is  called  blackwood 
in  Launceston  and  liglitwood  in  Hobart  Town.] 

15  Top  of  star  loo  table.  Composed  of  alternate- 
pointed  sections  of  figured  Huron  pine  and  blackwood, 
veneered  on  cedar,  and  meeting  in  the  centre;  with  finished 
pedestal. 

1G  Lady’s  tabic  of  muskwood. 

Strahan,  R.,  JBonnington. 

17  Dox  of  salt:  two  sorts — coarse,  for  pickling ;  and 
fable,  or  basket  salt.  A  sample  from  winch  the  magnesian 
salts  are  said  to  be  thoroughly  separated. 

Mure  at,  W.,  Liverpool  Street,  Hobart  Toum. 

18  Dox  of  starch  :  the  box  made  of  Huron  pine,  figured. 
There  are  now  several  starch  manufactories  in  Hobart 
Town. 

Dixon,  James,  Shelton  Castle,  Isis. 

19  Elax,  dressed  in  1850  by  the  exhibitor,  who  is  en¬ 
deavouring  to  establish  the  cultivation  of  flax  in  Tasmania. 

20  Dox  of  dried  apples. 

[Generally,  more  fruits  are  dried  in  the  northern  than 
the  southern  side  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land;  but  t lie  lu^t 
two  summers  have  been  unfavourable,  from  the  unusual!} 
low  temperature.] 

Dutton,  Thomas,  Launceston. 

21  Samples  of  glue.  ,  , 

22  Concentrated  solution  of  Mimosa  bark,  extracted 

by  cold  water. 

[This  solution  is  employed  for  tanning  leather;  it  is 
considered  in  a  great  measure  free  from  colouring  mat  for, 
and  from  the  principles  which  give  a  dark,  undent  ni 
racter  to  leather,  rendering  it  brittle,  and  depreciating 
its  value  in  the  English  market.] 

23  Mimosa  bark,  ground.  Dark  of  Acacia  molissima, 
or  black  wattle,  said  to  be  tlic  best  for  tanning. 


Denison,  His  Excellency  Sir  William  Thomas 
Norfolk  Island, 

21  Dox  of  tobacco  m  leaf. 

25  Dox  of  arrow-root. 

2G  Dox  of  maize. 

27  Cayenne  pepper. 

28—35.  Wheats :  —  Farmer’s  friend,  white  velvet, 
James  s  Essex,  Golden  drop,  white  Kent,  mother  of 
plenty,  velvet,  and  white  Lammas. 


Marshall,  Q.,Bolle  Farm,  Pittwalcr. 

3b  \\  heat,  bag  marked  G. 

37  Oats,  bag  marked  G. 

Denison,  His  Excellency  Sir  W.  T. 

3S  Wheat  (Chidham). 

Milligan,  Joseph,  Ogster  Cove. 

39  Sassafras  bark  of  Tasmania  ( [Atherosperma  mos- 
chatum).  Used  medicinally  as  a  bitter  and  a  stomachic. 

Murray,  W.,  Liverpool  Street,  Hobart  Town. 

40  Mould  candles. 

MTnaughten,  A. 

41  Cask  of  velvet  wheat. 

Lipscombe,  E. 

42  Cask  of  white  Lammas  wheat. 

M'Naughten,  A. 

43  Cask  of  white  wheat. 

Walker,  Joun,  Barrack  Street,  Hobart  Town. 

44  Cask  of  white  wheat.  Cask  made  of  silver  wattle, 
with  hoops  of  young  wattle. 


Brown  &  Co.,  New  Wharf. 

45  White  wheat,  in  a  cask  of  Huron  pine,  hooped  with 
black  wattle  (Acacia  mollissima). 

46  White  wheat,  in  a  cask  made  of  black  wood,  with 
hoops  of  black  wattle. 

Tooth,  E.,  Bagdad, 

47  Cask  of  malt. 


Patterson,  — ,  Liverpool  Street,  Hobart  Town. 

48  Cask  of  small  malt.  Cask  made  of  silver  wattle, 
wattle  hoops. 

Walker,  J.,  Barrack  Street,  Hobart  Toum. 

49  Pearl  barley.  Cask  made  of  silver  wattle,  with  wattle 
hoops. 

Clayton,  If.,  Norfolk  Plains. 

50  Flonr.  Cask  made  of  silver  wattle,  with  wattle  hoops. 


Walker,  J.,  Barrack  Street,  Hobart  Town. 

51  Fine  flour.  Cask  made  of  silver  wattle,  with  hoops 
>f  young  black  wattle. 

M‘Naughten,  — . 

52  Superfine  flour  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land. 

Milligan,  A.  M.,  Launceston. 

53  Small  cask  of  biscuit,  manufactured  of  Tasmanian 
lour, 

BROCK,  — ,  Macquarie  Street,  Hobart  Town. 

54  Common  seamen’s  biscuits. 

55  Ship  biscuits,  fine. 

Denison,  His  Excellency  Sir  W.  T. 

5C—G5  Muskwood  (Eurgbia  argophylla ),  smoothed 
md  polished  on  one  side  to  show  the  grain. 

[The  muskwood  of  Tasmania  is  valuable  for  the  purposes 
>f  the  cabinet-maker,  being  variously  veined,  dotted,  and 
narked  upon  a  brown-ground  colour.  It  is  close  and  fine 
n  the  grain,  takes  a  high  polish,  and  harmonises  well  with 
he  gilding  on  picture-frames,  into  which  it  is  often  worked 
ip. &  The  musk-tree  grows  only  in  dense  forests  and  damp 
it  nations  ;  and  though  it  does  not  attain  the  size  of  a 
jrest  tree  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  ,t  yet  yidda  dabs  largo 
nongh  for  ordinary  ornamental  work,  the  finest  fancy 
-ood  is  of  course  obtained  from  parts  near  the  root,  and 
•om  knotty  gnarled  butts  ol  trees.] 
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G6  Slab  of  myrtle  ( Fagus  Cunninghamii ),  of  Van 
Diemen’s  Land. 

[This  myrtle  often  composes  dense  forests  of  many 
miles,  and  individual  trees  in  such  situations,  attain 
n  girth  of  from  30  to  40  feet,  with  a  proportionate 
height.  The  wood  is  of  a  fresh  pink  colour  when  newly 
cut,  and  is  often  very  beautifully  veined  and  watered, 
which  fits  it  for  showy  picture-frames,  and  similar  cabinet¬ 
work.] 

f>7 — 70  Cedar  ( Athrotaxis  selaginoides),  or  pencil  pine, 
of  Tasmania,  Marlborough,  and  Lake  Country. 

[The  pencil  pine  found  in  the  ravines  and  gorges  of  the 
mountain,  and  the  high  table-land  of  the  colony,  in 
groups,  or  singly  ;  sometimes  in  the  forests,  and  not  un- 
frequcntly  in  bare,  unsightly  groves  ;  of  dead,  dry,  and 
bleached  stems,  with  a  few  large  limbs  attached,  at  the 
height  of  from  3,000  to  4,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea.] 

71,  72  Sections,  with  bark. 

73  Celery-topped  pine  {Phyllocladus  asplenifolia )  of 
Tasmania. 

[This  pine  attains  a  height  of  150  feet,  and  grows 
in  all  the  cold  and  moist  parts  of  Van  Diemen’s 
Land,  in  a  handsome  pyramidal  form.  The  young  trees 
are  sometimes  used  as  spars  for  rigging  vessels,  but  they 
are  too  heavy  ;  the  timber  is  very  white  and  close-grained, 
and  useful  for  household  purposes.] 

74,  75,  and  76.  Section,  with  bark,  20  inches  long,  12 
inches  in  diameter.  The  same,  foot,  and  12  inches  in 
diameter.  Rosewood,  or  zebra  wood,  of  Tasmania,  said 
to  be  plentiful  about  Marlborough  and  Lake  Country. 

77  Muskwood  log,  from  Tasman’s  Penisnula. 

Smith,  C.  T. 

78  IIcps,  Tasmanian. 

Milligan,  J.,  Mount  Wellington ,  and  Con¬ 
stitution  Hill. 

79  Hones  for  edged  tools. 

Dents  ok,  Ilis  Excellency  Sir  TV.  T. 

80  A  drip-stone,  from  Norfolk  Island.  Filters  made 
of  this  rock,  which  appears  to  be  a  raised  beach  of  cal¬ 
careous  grit,  are  in  general  use  in  the  colony,  and  much 
approved. 

Milligan,  J.,  Flinders'  Island ,  in  Pass's  Straits. 

81  Gum :  gum  resin  of  the  grass  tree  ( Xanthorrhoea 
australis). 

[This  gum  resin,  or  balsam,  is  highly  inflammable,  yield¬ 
ing,  on  combustion,  a  clear  white  flame  and  rich  fragrant 
odour,  and  is  said  to  be  used  in  churches  in  place  of 
frankincense ;  it  dyes  calico  a  nankin  colour ;  enters  into 
the  composition  of  some  sealing-wax,  and  may  become  the 
basis  of  a  varnish.  Very  abundant  on  many  of  the  meagre 
soils  of  clay  and  sand  in  Flinders'’  Island  and  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  islands  and  continent.] 

Fowler,  — ,  Maria  Island 

82 — 85  Dogwood  slabs  ( Beclfordia ). 

86,  87  Muskwood  slabs  ( Eurybia  argophylla). 

88  He-oak. 

89  Ironwood,  or  Lignum  vitez  of  Tasmania.  ( Xotelcea 
Ugustr.ina.) 

Robinson,  — ,  Westbury. 

90  A  gun-stock  of  blackwood.  Roughly  cut  into  form, 
and  polished  on  one  side  to  show  the  grain  of  the  wood. 

Whitesides,  — ,  Hobart  Town. 

91  Blackwood  of  Tasmania.  A  thin  piece,  polished 
on  one  side. 

92  MyrtlewoocL 

93  Muskwood. 


Qi  inn,  ,  Argyll  Street,  Hobart  Town. 

94  Blue  gum  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land  {Eucalyptus 
globulus).  A  piece  taken  near  the  root,  squared  and 
polished  on  two  sides,  to  show  the  grain. 

Quinn,  — ,  Norfolk  Island. 

95  Maple.  Small  piece  of  veneer,  polished. 

M'Navgutkn,  — ,  Hobart  Town. 

96 — 102  Muskwood  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land  ( Eurybia 
argophylla). 

Hadden,  Capt.  R.  E. 

103,  104  Muskwood  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land. 

Egston  &  Milligan,  Macquarie  Harbour. 

105,  106  Ironwood,  or  Lignum  vital  of  Tasmania. 
Cross  section  of  the  trunk  of  the  tree. 

[This  tree  rarely  attains  a  diameter  of  more  than  12  or 
14  inches.  The  density  and  hardness  of  this  wood  is  such 
as  to  have  led  to  its  application  in  making  sheaves  for 
ships’  blocks.] 

Brownrigg,  — . 

107,  108  Muskwood  slabs. 

Bi  rgess,  Mrs.,  Davey  Street,  Ilobart  Town. 

109  Worsted  work,  representing  a  branch  from  a  Mae 
gum  tree  in  flower,  with  four  birds  of  Tasmania  perched 
on  the  twigs.  The  branch,  leaves,  and  flowers  of  the  blue 
gum  {Eucalyptus  globulus)  are  represented.  The  birds 
are  a  red-breast,  a  small  honey-sucker,  a  pardalote,  and 
the  blue-headed  wren.  The  frames  of  this  and  the  next 
are  of  the  timber  of  the  myrtle-tree  of  Van  Diemen’s 
Land,  made  by  Mr.  Pearson,  of  Hobart  Town. 

110  Worsted  work,  representing  a  group  of  indigenous 
flowers  of  Tasmania.  In  the  centre  is  the  warratah  (71?- 
lopea  tr uneat  a)  ;  immediately  over  it  is  a  head  of  the 
grass-tree  of  Mount  Wellington  in  flower  {Richea  disticho- 
phylla)  ;  then  in  order  come  Acacia  vertivillata,  Billar- 
diera  longijlora,  Acacia  armata  (an  exotic)  Richcn  sp.t 
Acacia  mollissima.  Acacia  rernicijtua ,  Casuarina  quad  ri¬ 
val  vis,  Pomaderris,  Boronia  rariabilis,  Tetratheca  sp., 
Pultenea  sp.,  and  Solatium  laciniatum. 

Hood,  R.  V.,  Liverpool  Street,  Hobart  Town. 

111  Timber  of  silver  wattle  {Acacia  dcalbata),  with 
one  side  polished. 

112,  113  Muskwood  slabs. 

114,  115  Blackwood  slabs,  squared  {Acacia  melan- 
oxylon). 

116  Cross  section  of  small  tree  of  Huron  pine,  with  one 
corner  smoothed  and  polished. 

117  Huron  pine  slab  {Dacrydium  Franklinii),  squared, 
and  polished  on  two  sides. 

118  Muskwood  slab,  {Eurybia  argophylla),  squared 
and  polished,  to  show  the  grain  and  character  of  the  wood 
for  ornamental  purposes. 

119  Myrtle  slab  {Fagus  Cunninghamii),  from  the  root. 

120  Myrtle  slab,  from  the  stem  of  the  tree. 

Denison,  His  Excellency  Sir  W.  T. 

121  Rosewood,  Acacia  sp.,  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land. 
Found  in  the  Lake  Country  near  Marlborough. 

122,  123  Rosewood  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land. 

124  Celery  pine  slab  {Phyllocladus  aspleniifoUa), 
squared. 

125  Rosewood. 

IIood,  R.  V. 

1.26  Huron  pine  picture  frame,  with  gilt  moidding  ;  the 
gold  leaf  made  by  Mr.  Hood. 

127  Muskwood  picture  frame. 

Marriott,  The  Venerable  Archdeacon. 

128  Muskwood  picture  frame. 

Hood,  R.  V.  Hobart  Town. 

129  Myrtlewood  picture  frame. 

Wiseman,  — ,  Hobart  Town. 

130  Whip,  for  tandem  or  four  horses.  Thong  of  colonial 
leather,  and  the  stick  a  young  sassafras  of  Tasmania. 
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131  Two  ladies’  riding  whips,  of  whalebone,  tipped 
with  silver,  by  Mr.  Jones. 

132  Whip  for  stock-hunting.  Thong  of  colonial  leather, 
and  stick  of  she.-oak. 

133  Stock-hunter’s  saddle,  complete.  Manufactured  of 
colonial  cow-hide,  prepared  in  Hobart  Town. 

134  Stock-hunter’s  breastplate. 

Button,  Titos.,  Launceston. 

135  Dressed  kangaroo  skins. 

Denison,  Ilis  Excellency  Sir  W.  T. 

13G  Boll  oi  Tweed.  Colonial  material,  manufacture! 
by  the  inmates  of  Cascades’  establishment. 

137  Hank  of  yarn. 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  QUEEN’S  OBPUAN  SCHOOLS. 

138  Woollen  gloves,  knitted.  Manufactured  by  the 
children  in  the  Queen’s  Orphan  Schools. 

139  Woollen  socks,  knitted. 

1 40  The  same,  unbleached. 

I  ll  Woollen  stockings,  knitted. 

112  Shawls,  knitted. 

Baenabd,  J. 

143  Swansdown,  two  skins. 

Cleburne,  R.,  Murray  Street,  Hobart  Town. 

I  l  l  Samples  of  soap. 

Lumsden,  — ,  Brisbane  Street ,  Hobart  Town. 

145  Loo-table  top,  of  Huron  pine. 

146  Pedestal  for  the  table. 


Watchorn,  W.,  Liverpool  Street ,  Hobart  Town. 

147  Cask  of  tallow.  The  exhibitor  claims  to  have  been 
the  first  to  export  tallow  to  England  from  the  colony. 

Denison,  His  Excellency  Sir  W.  T. 

149  Loo-table  top,  dogwood  (Bedford ia  sp.). 

[The  dog- wood,  or  Bedford  ia  tree,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  fancy  woods  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  It  attains 
to  a  larger  size  on  Maria  Island  than  elsewhere.  In  the 
vicinity  of  Hobart  Town  it  is  a  mere  shrub.] 

150  Pedestal  for  the  same. 

151  Top  of  a  sofa-table,  inlaid  with  chess-board  in  the 
middle. 

Rout,  W. 

152  Portmanteau.  Made  of  colonial  leather. 


Or nx,  W.,  Launceston. 

153  Feathers  of  mutton-birds,  or  sooty  petrel  (Pujlnus 
brevicaudis). 

[These  feathers  arc  much  used  for  pillows,  bolsters,  and 
mattresses,  and,  when  properly  prepared,  answer  the  pur¬ 
pose  well.  Owing  to  the  numbers  of  this  bird  which  resort 
to  the  islands  in  Bass’s  Straits,  and  the  profusion  ol 
feathers  with  which  it  is  clothed,  this  article  can  be 
obtained  in  abundance.] 

Rout,  IV.,  Elizabeth  Street,  Hobart  Town. 

154  A  small  rope  line. 

155  Small  lines,  three  sizes. 

156  Best  small  rope,  three  sizes. 

157  Cable-laid  lines,  three  sizes. 

158  Common  hues,  two  sizes. 

Marshall,  — ,  Hobart  Town. 

159  Riding-whip,  common.  Made  entirely  of  colonial 

160  Two  whip-thongs — one  for  gig,  and  one  for  buntmg- 
wliip.  Made  of  horse-lhde,  dressed  m  Hobart  down. 

Oak  PEN,  Philip,  Launceston. 

161  Wool,  two  fleeces,  Leicester  improved. 

[The  produce  of  sheep  imported  from  the  best  flocks  in 
England  in  1837,  is  exhibited  to  show  the  improvement  m 
tho  softness  and  silky  appearance  of  the  fleece,  which  are 
attributed  to  the  nature  ot  the  climate.] 


IIakt,  — ,  Hobart  Town. 

162  Glue. 

163  Oil,  from  neats’  feet. 

164  Oil,  from  sheep’s  trotters. 

Hoop,  R.  V. 

165  Gold  leaf.  Manufactured  from  Californian  gold, 
brought  to  1  asmania  by  colonial  trading  vessels. 

166  Gold-beaters’  skin. 

M'Kenzie,  Mrs.,  Blue  Hills,  Bothwell. 

167  Knitted  gloves,  made  from  opossum  fur. 
Slif.gi.itz,  Mrs.,  Killymoon,  Break-o' -day. 

168  Gloves,  made  from  opossum  fur. 

Tooth,  E. 

169  Gloves,  made  from  opossum  fur. 

MTvknzie,  Mrs.,  Botincell. 

170  Lady’s  cape  of  opossum  fur. 

Tooth,  E. 

171  Gloves,  made  from  lambs’  wool. 

Button,  Thos.,  Launceston. 

172  Parchment. 

Rout,  AV. 

173  Brushes,  one  set  of  four. 

Lipscombe,  F. 

174  Flax,  dressed. 

SlIARLANP,  AV. 

175  Carriage-rug.  Made  of  skins  of  the  black  opossum, 
lined  with  skins  of  the  native  cat. 


Denison,  Ilis  Excellency  Sir  AV.  T. 

176  Rugs  of  various  furs.  Made  of  skins  of  the  brush- 
kangaroo  (Halmaturus  Bennettii),  forest  kangaroo  (Ma¬ 
cropus  major),  black  opossum  (Phalanyista  fuliyinosa), 
native  cat  (Dasyurus  viverrinus),  tiger-cat  (1).  macula l us), 
well  preserved,  exhibited  as  specimens  of  great  rarity  and 
beauty. 

SlIARLANP,  Mrs.,  George  Town. 

177  Book  of  pressed  alga?,  collected  by  the  exhibitor. 

Davies,  A  An.  Archdeacon. 

1 78  Rug  of  skins  of  black  opossum  (Phalanyista fuliyi¬ 
nosa). 

179  Rug  of  tanned  skins  of  brush-kangaroo. 


Milligan,  J. 

180  Carpenter’s  bench-screw. 

181  Three  pairs  of  shoe-lasts. 

Valentine,  Dr.,  Campbeltown. 

1S2  Three  organ-pipes  of  Huron  pine,  bored  in  flic  solid 
?oe,  with  stops,  &e. 

[Two  of  these  are  bored  in  solid  pine,  and  are  found 
yield  a  softer  and  more  mellow  tone  than  those  made  of 
)0ds  not  so  hard  in  the  grain.  It  is  considered  that 
d  tube,  being  free  from  joints  and  glue,  and  made  of 
,y  durable  wood,  when  properly  seasoned,  will  be 
lie  influenced  by  atmospheric  changes.  The  small  pipe 
s  a  stopper,  which  being  removed,  an  octave  above  will 
produced.  The  stopped  pipe  is  regarded  as  a  novelty  ; 
itives  a  very  soft  note,  well  adapted  for  the  treble  halt  of 
e  stop-diapason  of  a  chamber-organ.  The  third  is  exlu- 
ted  to  show  how  an  open  pipe  of  the  usual  construction 
ay  be  tuned  by  means  of  a  stopper,  without  injury  to 
i  size.] 

AVakd,  C.,  Collins  Street,  Hobart  Town. 

183  Stockman’s  ankle-boots,  of  colonial  material. 

Regan,  — ,  Liverpool  Street ,  Hobart  Town. 

_  i  . .  with  wattle 


bark. 

155 

156 


Harter,  — ,  Launceston. 
Prepared  groats. 

Ward,  C. 

Blacking  for  shoes. 
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Rout,  W. 

187  Tanned  Ain  with  tlie  hair  on  of  the  Thylacinua 
cyanocephalus.  The  liyiena,  or  tiger  of  the  colonists, 
wliich  has  become  very  scarce. 

[The  Thylacine  or  “pouched  hyaena”  of  live  Tasmanian 
colonists  is  the  largest  and  most  formidable  of  the  car¬ 
nivorous  species  of  that  peculiar  order  of  quadrupeds 
(Marsupial  ia),  which  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to 
Australia  and  Van  Diemen’s  Land.  The  Thylacine  is 
peculiar  to  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  and,  as  its  ravages 
amongst  the  tlocks  of  the  settlers  are  as  destructive  as 
those  of  the  wolf  in  other  countries,  it  is  hunted  down 
with  great  perseverance,  and  will  probably  be  the  first  of 
existing  quadrupeds  which  will  be  extirpated. — R.  O.] 
Denison,  Ilis  Excellency  Sir  W.  T. 

18S  Six  tanned  skins  of  the  Ornilhorynchus paradoxus. 
The  platypus  of  the  colonists.  The  fine  fur  under  the 
coat  of  long  hairs  upon  its  back  is  said  to  be  equal  to  the 
fur  of  beaver  for  hat-making. 

[The  Ornithorhynchus  is  peculiar  to  Australia  and 
Tasmania,  and  combines  with  tlie  hair  and  fur  of  a  mam¬ 
malian  quadruped,  the  webbed  feet  and  tlie  beak  of  the 
duck,  whilst  the  male  has  spurs  on  the  hind  legs  like  a 
cock.  In  its  internal  anatomy  the  Ornithorhynchus  oilers 
many  marks  of  resemblance  to  both  birds  and  reptiles, 
and  forms  the  nearest  link  in  the  mammalian  series  to 
the  oviparous  classes. — R.  O.] 

Smith,  M.  C.  T. 

189  Sample  of  fine  wool. 

Dcnx,  — ,  Davey  Street. 

190  Mylitta  Australis,  a  native  bread  obtained  on  the 
Snug  Estate,  North  West  Day,  D’Entrecasteaux  Channel. 

[The  native  bread  of  Tasmania,  which  grows  under 
ground,  like  the  truffle  in  England,  and,  like  it,  lias  a  pecu¬ 
liar  smell.  It  is  edible,  having  formed,  in  a  half-roasted 
state,  a  portion  of  the  diet  of  the  aborigines,  and  has  been 
successfidly  tried  in  soup  and  in  puddings  by  Europeans. 
This  specimen  is  unusually  large,  having  weighed  14,^  lbs. 
in  1816,  at  present  it  weighs  10{[‘  lbs.] 

Lowes,  T.  Y. 

191  Mylitta  Australis,  obtained  at  Glenorehy  17  years 
ago. 

M'Naughtex,  — . 

192  Writing-desk,  of  muskwood,  inlaid  with  pine,  black- 
wood,  she-oak,  and  myrtle. 

193  Dressing-case,  or  work-box,  of  the  same  materials. 
Milligan,  J.,  Argyll  Street,  Hobart  Town. 

191  Necklaces  oi  shells,  as  worn  by  tlie  aborigines  of 
Tasmania. 

[The  shell  composing  these  necklaces  seems  to  be  closely 
allied  to  the  Phasianetla.  It  is  very  abundant  in  the 
■  various  bays  and  sinuosities  of  the  island.  It  possesses 
a  nacreous  brilliant  lustre,  wliich  is  disclosed  by  the  removal 
of  the  cuticle,  and  this  tlie  aborigines  eifect  by  soaking 
in  vinegar,  and  using  friction.  Various  tints,  black,  blue, 
and  green,  are  afterwards  given  by  boiling  with  tea,  char¬ 
coal,  &e.] 

V  ALKETt,  Aim.,  Norfolk  Plains. 

195  Plumbago  (black  lead). 

[Tli  is  specimen  was  foUnd  in  a  seam  or  vein  about 
5  inches  thick,  traversing  schistose  clay,  overlying  an  old 
quartzose  and  crystalline  limestone,  in  a  shaft  where  lodes 
of  lead  and  copper  are  expected  to  be  realised.] 

Rolwegan,  — ,  Collins  Street,  Hobart  Town. 

196  Book,  in  one  volume,  printed  and  published  in  Van 
Diemen  s  Land,  bound  in  colonial  calf,  gilt  and  lettered 
with  gold  leaf  manufactured  in  Hobart  Town  from  Culi- 
lorrnau  gold. 


Milligan,  J.,  Argyll  Street,  Hobart  Town. 

197  “  Tasmanian  Journal,”  three  volumes,  printed  and 
published  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land. 

Ax DEiiSON,  — ,  Liverpool  Street,  Hobart  Town. 

198  Set  of  ladies’  tortoiseshell  combs. 

Bkown,  Ej ELDING,  — ,  Hobart,  Town. 

199  Candlestick,  turned,  of  iron  wood,  from  Norfolk 
Island  (Olea  apetala).  The  tops  are  turned  from  the 
root  of  the  Norfolk  Island  pine  (Araucaria  excel sa). 

Milligan,  J.,  Argyll  Slrecl,  Hobart  Town. 

200  Snuff-box,  turned  of  iron  wood  (Olea  apetala). 

201  Snuff-box,  of  muskwood  of  Tasmania  (Eurebia  ar- 
gophyllum). 

202  Snuff-box,  of  Huron  pine. 

203  Globular  snuff-box,  turned  out  of  tho  tooth  of  the 
sperm  whale. 

201  Ladies’  thread- holder,  turned. 

205  Ladies’  pull-box,  turned. 

206  Goblet,  turned. 

Moses,  S.  Liverpool  Street,  Hobart  Town. 

207  Jaw  of  a  sperm  whale,  with  forty-eight  teeth,  com¬ 
plete. 

[The  sperm  whale  Physder  macrocephalus.  This  species 
differs  from  the  great  whalebone  whales,  in  having  a  row 
of  large  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  a  few  small  ones  con¬ 
cealed  in  tlie  gum  of  the  upper  jaw;  the  spermaceti  is 
contained  in  a  large  cavity  on  the  outside  of  the  skull  above 
the  cranium. — R.  O.] 

Hull,  ITcoh. 

209  Half  section  of  the  trunk  of  tlie  Tolosa  tree  (or 
Piltosporum  bicolor).  This  is  the  wood  of  which  tho 
aborigines  cliielly  made  their  waddies  or  clubs. 

M'Naughten,  — . 

209  Muskwood  slab. 

Fheem  in,  Rev.  E.,  Brown's  River. 

210,  211  Veneer,  of  the  oak  of  Tasmania  (Casuarina 
quadrivalvis.) 

212  Piece  of  a  knot  of  myrt  le-tree  of  Tasmania. 

213  Veneer  of  lie-oak  of  Tasmania  (Casuarina  strict  a). 

211  Two  veneers,  of  native  cherry-tree  of  Tasmania 

(Exocarpus  cujrressjbrmis) . 

215,  216  Veneers  of  Tasmania  honeysuckle  tree 
(Banksia  Australis ) . 

Denison,  Ilis  Excellency  Sir  W.  T. 

220,  221  Half  sections  of  a  limb  of  honeysuckle. 

222,  223  Half  sections  of  a  small  slie-oak  tree. 

Milligan,  J. 

221  Section  of  a  small  stem  of  Jlichca pandanifolia,  ob¬ 
tained  at  Macquarie  Harbour.  Specimen,  sliced,  bevelled, 
and  French-polished,  to  show  tlie  pith,  medullary  rays, 
and  beautifid  markings  of  the  wood. 

[This  plant  grows  like  a  palm,  and  attains  (lie  height  oi 
thirty  to  forty  feet  and  ten  inches  diameter;  it  is  con¬ 
fined  to  the  dense  wet  forests  on  the  western  side  oi  the 
island.] 

Smith,  Philip,  Ross  Reserve. 

222  Small  bale  of  wool. 

Milligan,  J. 

223  Specimen  of  pinkwood  (Carpoilonlos  lucida )  ob¬ 
tained  at  Macquarie  Harbour. 

[This  tree  attains  an  elevation  varying  from  100  lo 
150  feet  in  height,  with  a  good  clear  barrel,  and  grows 
chiefly  on  the  western  side  of  the  island  in  dense  myrtle 
forests.  The  timber,  which  is  fine-grained  and  very  bard, 
has  been  used  for  making  sheaves  for  ships’  blocks.] 

Peck,  Geouge. 

224,  225,  226  Cribbago  boards,  veneered  on  pine,  in¬ 
laid,  &c. 
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Milligan,  J. 

227  Butter-print  of  Huron  pine  (Microccharys  telra- 
rjona). 

Moses,  Champion,  &  Co. 

228  Eight  ivory  teeth  of  the  sperm  whale. 

Denison,  His  Excellency  Sir  W.  T. 

229  Maple  of  Norfolk  Island,  a  square  specimen. 

MlLLIGAN,  J. 

230  Seven  baskets,  made  by  the  aborigines  of  Tas¬ 
mania. 


with  polarity.  It  occurs  in  masses,  at  the  hue  of  contact 
between  granite  and  basalt. 

207  Ore  of  iron. 

[This  ore  is  found  in  nodules  with  quartz,  in  granite 
soil,  near  the  Housetop  Mountain,  north-west  of  Van 
Diemen’s  Land;  formerly  used  by  the  aborigines  ns  a 
paint,  being  first  peroxidized  by  roasting,  and  then  re¬ 
duced  to  a  fine  powder  by  grinding  between  two  stones.] 

2GS  Ore  of  manganese,  from  the  vicinity  of  tho  French- 
nmn’s-eap  Mountain. 


231  Model  of  a  water-pitcher,  made  by  the  aborigines 
of  Van  Diemen’s  Land. 


[This  water-pitcher  is  made  of  tho  broad-leaved  kelp, 
and  is  large  enough  to  hold  a  quart  or  two  of  water. 
The  only  other  vessel  possessed  by  tho  aborigines  for 
carrying  a  supply  of  water  was  a  sea-shell,  a  large  cymba, 
occasionally  cast  upon  the  northern  shore  of  Van  Diemen’s 
Land,  which  contained  about  a  quart.] 

Strutt,  William,  Bath  Street. 

232  Marble,  from  Maria  Island,  partially  dressed. 

Boyd,  J. 

233  Marble,  from  Maria  Island,  cut  and  dressed  as 
paper  weights. 

Tibbs,  — ,  Goulboum  Street,  Hobart  Town. 

231  Specimens  of  crockery- ware,  made  from  the  clay 
found  in  the  domain. 

Kkrmode,  11.  Q.,  Mona  Tale. 

235  Small  hale  of  wool — exhibited  as  a  fine  sample. 

Jennings,  J.  D.,  Liverpool  Street. 

230  Churn,  made  of  Huron  pine  { Microccharys  tetra- 
ffona). 

Moses,  S. 

237  Bundle  of  whalebone ;  an  important  article  of 
export. 

Smith,  Lieutenant,  R.N. 

238  Raspberry  and  currant  jam. 

239  G  reen  gooseberry  jam. 

2 10  Rod  gooseberry  jam.  2 11  Quince  jam. 

Boat,  W. 

212  Bundle  of  curled  horse-hair. 


243 

244 
240 


249 

250 

251 
253 


Stmonds,  E. 

Corn  riddle,  coarse. 

Barley  riddle,  coarse.  2 15  Corn  sieve,  fine. 
Fire-screen,  lor  chair-back;  made  of  willow,  grown, 
dressed,  and  dyed  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land. 

247  Bottle  basket,  flat.  248  Bundle  of  willow  rods, 
Fishing  basket. 

Three  double-handled  baskets. 

Book  basket,  252  Knife  basket. 

Child’s  basket,  round. 

Milligan,  J. 

254  Crum  of  Acacia  ( Mucranata )  ;  a  shrubby  tree  on 
Flinders’  Island,  Bass’s  Straits. 

255  Guano,  from  Babel  Island. 

250  Specimen  of  grey  granite,  from  Flinders  Island.  , 

257  Granite,  from  the  east  coast  ot  \  an  Diemen  s 

Land.  . 

258  Granite,  from  the  Hampshire  lulls. 

259  Porphyrific.  granite,  from  W  ebb’s  Harbour. 

200  Limestone,  from  Fingal  and  Break-o  -day. 

201  202  Limestone,  with  galena,  from  Norfolk  Liams. 
263’  Brown-clay  iron  ore,  found  near  Fingal. 

264  Clay  iron-stone.  Found  m  beds,  alternating  ith 
bituminous  coal,  near  the  Douglas  River,  on  the  cast 

coast  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land. 

205  Reddle— red  ochre  or  red  chalk.  Tt  occurs  m ■  masse 
of  uniform  and  determinate  shape,  imbedded  m  alluuum 
of  loam  and  earth.  7T;.,  -r,  • 

266  Ore  of  iron,  from  the  Hampshire  HdL.  «  » 
nearly  pure  iron ;  seems  crystalline;  and  is  ng  l  )  iuaDm  L  > 


Denison,  His  Excellency  Sir  W.  T.,  Tasman's 
Peninsula. 

209  Two  cross  sections  of  the  barrel  of  the  blue  gitra 
tree. 

270  Limestone,  from  Maria  Island. 

Flegg,  R.  C. 

271  Wellington  boots,  of  kangaroo  skin,  dressed  in 
Hobart  Town. 

Denison,  His  Excellency  Sir  W.  T. 

272  Specimen  of  calcareous  grit,  from  Norfolk  Island. 

Milligan,  J. 

273  Cake  of  bees’-wax,  of  Tasmania. 

Symonds,  E. 

274  Key  basket. 

275  Round  basket,  open.  270  Long  basket. 

277  Straw  bat,  from  Norfolk  Island. 

278  Hoop  for  a  sieve,  made  of  Huron  pino. 

Milligan,  J. 

279  Four  models  of  canoes  of  tho  aborigines  of  Van 
Diemen’s  Land. 

[These  are  exact  models  of  the  large  catamarans,  in 
which  tho  natives  used  to  cross  to  Bruno  Island :  the 
material  is  bark  of  the  Melaleuca  squarrosa.] 


Cox,  F. 

2S0  Case  of  Tasmanian  insects. 

Bonne  y,  — . 

281  Case  of  Tasmanian  birds. 

Gunn,  W.,  &  Milligan,  A.  M.,  Launceston. 

282  Oil  of  the  mutton-bird,  or  sooty-potrel  ( Ptiffinus 
brevicaudis). 

[This  is  an  oil  of  a  deep-red  colour,  and  is  obtained  by 
pressure  from  the  stomach  of  the  young  bird.  It  is  said 
to  possess  virtue  as  a  liniment  in  rheumatism,  and  it  burns 
with  a  clear  bright  light.  The  sooty-potrel  frequents 
certain  low  sandy  islands  in  Bass’s  Straits,  in  vast 
numbers  during  the  summer,  borrowing  to  lay  its  solitary 
egrr,  and  literally  undermining  tho  ground.] 


Brown  &  Co. 

283  Oil  of  the  southern  black  whale. 


mi  f  t Ln  Llii.il'  Halt 


Lowes,  T.  Y. 

2S6  Oil  of  the  shark. 

Denison,  His  Excellency  Sir  W.  T. 

*>S7  Blood  juice,  obtained  from  a  tree  in  Norfolk  Island, 
which  makes 'an  indelible  marking-ink,  and  is  said  to  be 
used  as  a  dye  for  calicoes,  &c. 

Milligan,  J.,  &  Hull,  II. 

288  Gum  kino,  from  the  blue  gum-tree,  the  stringy  bark, 
and  other  Eucalypti. 

mis  kino  is  said  to  be  equal,  as  a  medicinal  agent,  to 
the  kino  from  the  East  Indies,  and  is  yielded  very  pro¬ 
fusely  by  the  Eucalypti,  after  incision  or  injury. J 
Bonney,  — . 


289  Manna. 
[This  specimen 
lieuto  succulent  t  \ 


exudation  from  the  leaves  and  de- 
>f  the  white  gum-trees  ( Eucalyptus 
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man nifera)  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  after  tlieir  perforation 
by  an  insect  in  the  summer.  It  soon  exsiccates,  and 
falls  in  the  form  of  irregular  tears  ;  and  during  December, 
January,  February,  and  March  is  usually  very  abundant. 
Its  properties  are  similar  to,  but  less  powerful  than  those 
of  the  manna  of  the  druggist.] 

Abbott,  John. 

290  Iron-sand,  a  fine  emery-like  substance,  which 
occurs  in  thin  layers  on  the  sea-shore  at  Long  Bay  in 
D’Entrecasteaux  Channel,  being  a  deposit  from  water 
passing  through  iron-stone  beds,  percolating  the  soil,  and 
depositing  the  metallic  matter  where  it  conies  in  contact 
with  the  salt  water. 

Rout,  W. 

291  Iloney  of  Tasmania.  Two  bottles,  one  of  1819, 
and  one  of  1850. 

Milligan,  J. 

292  Resin  of  Oyster  Bay  pine  (Call'd ns  Australis). 

[This  is  a  very  white  resin,  found  sometimes,  but  rarely, 

in  tears  of  a  bright  amber  tint,  and  scarce.  The  Oyster 
Bay  pine  is  only  found  along  a  narrow  strip  of  country 
near  the  sea,  on  the  east  coast  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land, 
and  islands  adjacent.] 

Rout,  W. 

293  Bees’  Wax,  Tasmanian.  Three  cakes,  unbleached. 

[In  no  country,  it  is  supposed,  do  bees  thrive  better 

than  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  or  prove  so  productive  with 
little  attention  ;  this  is  attributed  to  the  mildness  of  the 
winter  season,  and  the  fact  that  many  Tasmanian  plants 
bloom  throughout  the  winter  months.  The  bee  lias  now 
become  naturalised  in  the  forests,  and  many  of  the  hollow 
trees  arc  filled  with  the  produce  of  their  labour.] 

Bicheno,  J.  E. 

294  Alum,  found  near  Bridgewater.  It  occurs  as  an 
efflorescence  in  caverns  in  the  clayey  rocks. 

Smith,  Lieut.,  R.N. 

295  Epsom  salts  (sulphate  of  magnesia)  ;  found  in 
caverns  on  the  side  of  the  Dromedary  Mountain,  near  the 
Derwent. 

296  Gum  of  the  wattle-tree  (Acacia  mollissima  and 
Dealbita). 

[Wattle  gum  exudes  in  streams  during  the  summer 
season  from  fissures  and  accidental  injuries  to  the  bark, 
and  soon  hardens  into  tears  and  lumps  of  various  sizes. 
It  is  equal  to  the  gum-arabic  of  the  shops,  and  used  for 
the  same  purposes.] 

Lipscombe,  E. 

297  Ham,  cured  by  Mr.  Marshall. 

Haines,  J.,  Murray  Street,  Hobart  Town. 

Pickles : — 

298  Red  cabbage.  299  Walnuts.  300  Cauliflower. 

301  Onion.  302  Mixed.  303  Touiata  sauce. 

Denison,  His  Excellency  Sir  W.  T. 

304  Walking-stick,  made  of  the  solid  side  of  the  bone 
of  a  whale,  with  round  head,  turned  out  of  the  tooth  of 
the  sperm  whale. 

Screen,  T. 

305  Walking-stick,  made  of  the  solid  side  of  the  bone 
of  a  whale,  with  head  turned,  and  cut  to  resemble  a  man- 
rope  knot. 

Milligan,  J. 

306  Iron  ores,  from  Long  Bay. 

[These  ores  occur  in  a  bed  about  7  or  8  feet  thick, 
above  sandstone,  and  at  the  foot  of  green-stone  hills.] 

Marriott,  Vcn.  Arch. 

307  Walking-stick  of  the  oak  of  Tasmania  (Casuarina 
qitadrivulvis) . 


Lipscomb,  E. 

30S  Small  round  table,  of  Huron  pine,  inlaid. 

De  Little,  It. 

309  Galena,  from  the  Tama  River. 

310  Iron  ore  ;  three  specimens,  found  near  York  River 
above  limestone. 

Milligan,  J. 

311  Galena,  from  Macquarie  Harbour.  It  occurs  in  a 
vein  of  mountain  limestone,  in  the  channel  of  Franklin 
River. 

Denison,  His  Excellency  Sir  W.  T. 

312  Coffee,  from  Norfolk  Island. 

Milligan,  J. 

313  Wood  opal,  from  Salt-pan  Plains. 

[It  occurs  in  fragments  of  various  sizes,  scattered  over 
the  surface  of  the  soil,  above  greenstone  and  sandstone.] 

Rees,  — 

314  Wattle  bark,  chopped,  as  it  is  prepared  for  the  tan- 
pits. 

Milligan,  — 

315  Rock  crystal  (sp.  25). 

[This  mineral  is  found  in  angular  pieces  in  the  peaty 
soil  above  granite,  and  in  rolled  pieces  on  the  sea-coast  of 
Cape  Barrow  and  Flinders’  Island  in  Bass’s  Straits.] 

Milligan,  J. 

316  Bery  l  (Aquamarine) ;  3u  specimens,  varying  from 
soft  to  very  hard,  and  from  blue  to  light  given,  in  crystals 
and  fragments  more  or  less  rounded  and  roughened,  but 
having  a  brilliant  lustre  on  the  fracture. 

317  Topaz,  straw  coloured;  300  specimens  from  Flin¬ 
ders’  Island,  Bass’s  Straits,  in  crystals  and  fragments, 
more  or  less  worn,  but  preserving  a  high  polish  and  great 
transparency  ;  hard  enough  to  cut  glar-s. 

318  Topaz,  yellow ;  -10  specimens,  from  t  lie  same  locality. 
The  crystals  exhibit  more  or  less  perfectly  their  natural 
faces  and  angles,  and  possess,  with  a  brilliant  lustre,  very 
considerable  depth  of  tint. 

319  Topaz,  pink-coloured  ;  30  specimens. 

Kemp,  George. 

320  Cornelian  from  the  margin  of  Derwent,  opposite 
Hobart  Town. 

Siiarland,  W.  S. 

321  Thread  lace,  two  kinds,  made  by  a  girl  eleven  years 
of  age,  at  New  Norfolk. 

Reeves,  — . 

322  Wool.  Sample  of  skin-wool. 

323  Sample  of  skin-wool,  scoured. 

Milligan,  J. 

324  Jet,  or  lignite,  from  Macquarie  Harbour.  In  I  lie 
clilfs,  imbedded  with  this,  is  found  a  fossil  resin,  of  a  deep 
amber  colour  and  agreeable  perfume. 

325  Limestone,  from  the  Gordon  River,  where  the 
formation  is  traceable  nearly  50  miles. 

Bicukno,  J.  E. 

326  Limestone  from  flic  Mersey  River,  obtained  near  the 
Western  Marshes,  at  a  place  noted  for  extensive  caverns, 
between  Hobart  Town  and  Bridgewater. 

327  Limestone  from  the  foot  of  the  Mount  Wellington 
range. 

Akers,  Lieut.  ll.E. 

328  Section  of  Norfolk  Island  pine  (Araucaria  ex- 
celsa) . 

Sly,  J.,  Liverpool  Street,  Hobart  Town. 

329  Pair  of  dress  boots;  the  legs,  fronts,  linings,  and 
straps  of  kangaroo-skin  manufactured ;  and  the  solos, 
insoles,  &c.,  of  bullock-hido  tanned  in  Van  Diemen’s 
Land. 

Fenton,  Mrs. 

330  Iloney  of  1850. 


Dependencies.] 
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Dowling,  IL 

331 — 333  The  “  Tasmania  Calendar  ”  for  ISIS  1849 
and  for  1850. 

Denison,  His  Excellency  Sir  W.  T. 

334  Potash  from  Tasmanian  timbers,  26  lbs. ;  the 
result  of  experiments  by  the  late  Captain  Stanley,  viz., 
Blackwood,  6£  lbs.;  wattle,  6  lbs.;  the  oak,  y  lbs.-’ 
peppermint,  2$  lbs.  ;  gum  (blue),  2}  lbs. 

335  Red  ochre,  resulting  from  the  decomposition  of 
jasperous  ore  of  iron. 

336  Yellow  ochre. 

337  Specimens  of  marie. 

338  White  oak  timber  ( Lagunea  vel  Hibiscus  Tatter - 
sonii). 

339  Specimens  of  the  timber  of  pine  ( Araucaria  ex- 
celsa). 

310  Specimens  of  iron-wood  timber  (Olea  apetala), 
said  to  be  the  most  durable. 

All  from  Norfolk  Island. 

Mii-ligan,  J. 

311  Specimen  of  timber  of  Oyster  Bay  pine  ( Callitris 
Australis). 

[This  timber  is  used  for  agricultural  implements  and 
for  fittings  of  houses ;  it  is  only  to  be  met  with  along 
the  coast  of  the  colony.] 

342  Specimen  of  greenstone,  from  Pingal ;  central 
vertical  section. 

[This  ia  exhibited  as  a  sample  of  the  prevailing  overlying 
rock  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  of  which  all  the  roads  are 
made,  and  some  houses  and  bridges  are  built.] 

Blackburn  &  Thomson. 

343  Model  of  the  bridge  across  the  river  Derwent,  at 
Bridgewater,  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  on  the  line  of  road 
bet  ween  Hobart  Town  and  Launceston. 

[The  model  is  constructed  of  Huron  pine,  and  is  upon 
a  scale  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  to  a  foot.  Erected  by  the 
exhibitors  from  their  own  design.  The  model  was  executed 
bv  W.  Armstrong,  under  the  direction  of  V  .  P.  Kay,  Esq., 
Director  of  Public  Works  in  Van  Diemen’s  Land. 
The  length  of  this  bridge  is  960  ft.,  the  breadth  of  the 
roadway  is  24  ft.,  and  it  is  raised  9  ft.  above  the  highest 
high-water  level.  The  bridge  is  raised  upon  piles,  the 
total  number  of  which  is  363  ;  the  piles  measure  from  65 
to  90  feet  each  in  length,  and  are  driven  through  mud 
and  soft  clay,  the  former  5  to  15  ft.  in  depth,  the  latter 
not  ascertained.  Continuous  with  the  southern  end  of  the 
bridge  there  is  a  solid  causeway,  extending  to  2,350  ft.  in 
length,  with  a  breadth  of  70  ft.  The  whole  length  of 
bridge  and  causeway  is  3,331  ft.  The  work  was  begun  in 
1833,  by  Colonel,  now  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  George  Arthur, 
and  completed  in  1849,  under  the  government  of  his 
Excellency  Sir  AY.  T.  Denison,  at  an  entire  cost  of 
upwards  of  50,000/.  The  navigation  of  the  river  has 
been  secured  by  the  construction  of  a  moveable  platform, 
or  rolling  bridge,  at  the  third  bay  from  the  northern 
shore,  35°ft.  in  the  clear.  The  longitudinal  beams,  upon 
which  rests  the  platform  or  roadway  of  the  moveable  or 
rolling  portion  of  the  bridge,  are  shod  with  iron,  and 
travel  upon  large  flanged  wheels,  fixed  upon  a  pier  prepared 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  mode  of  moving  this  rolling  part 
is  by  powerful  crab-winches,  working  on  toothed  rails  fixed 
on  the  framing  under  the  bridge,  worked  hymen  standing 
on  the  moving  part  and  moving  with  it.  The  lateral  plat¬ 
forms  are  also  moved  in  and  out  by  crab-winches  fixed 
on  the  framing  below.] 

Thomson,  James. 

344  Coloured  sectional  elevation  of  the  bridge  and 
causeway  at  Bridgewater,  Van  Diemen’s  Land. 


Council  or  the  Royal  Society  of  Van 
Diemen’s  Land. 

315  Books  and  bookbinding;  papers  and  proceedings 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  volume  the 
1st.  Printed  by  Messrs.  Best,  and  bound  by  Air.  Rolwe- 
gan,  C ollins  Street,  Hobart  Town.  The  lithographs  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Brown,  Alacquarie  Street.  Bound  in  colonial 
calf-skins,  tanned  and  dressed  by  Air.  Reeves.  Gilt  and 
lettered  with  gold  leaf,  manufactured  from  Californian 
gold,  by  Air.  R.  V.  Hood,  Collins  Street,  Hobart  Town. 

At  ATSON,  John,  Hobart  Town. 

316  Plank  of  blue  gum  (Eucalyptus  globulus)  ;  length, 
146  ft.,  breadth,  20  in.,  depth,  6  in. 

[The  various  species  of  Eucalyptus  attain  generally  a 
great  size  both  in  girth  and  length  in  sheltered  situations, 
where  the  forest  is  thick,  where  there  is  no  grass,  and 
where  injury  has  never  or  very  rarely  been  sustained 
from  bush-fires.  Blue  gum  has  been  measured  upwards 
of  90  feet  round  near  Tolosa,  on  the  northern  aspect  of 
Mount  Wellington  range,  and  on  the  southern  side, 
according  to  the  Rev.  T.  J.  Ewing,  one  of  the  species  has 
been  measured  102  ft.  at  3  or  4  ft.  from  the  ground. 
Another  Eucalyptus ,  called  stringy  bark,  exists  near  the 
Cum  River,  on  the  north  coast,  measuring  64  ft.  of  solid 
timber  at  4  ft.  from  the  ground;  the  tree,  having  some¬ 
what  the  form  of  a  four-sided  column  with  its  angles 
bevelled,  is  200  ft.  to  the  first  limb,  where  it  is  estimated 
to  be  more  than  4  ft.  in  diameter,  giving  the  enormous 
cubic  measurement  in  the  trunk  alone  of  more  than  1,000 
tons  of  timber.] 

Grant,  James,  Esq.,  Tullochgorum ,  Fingal. 

34 7  Three  ram  fleeces  : — 

(1)  Elecce  from  a  hogget  ram,  weighing,  after  being 
scoured,  3  lb.  10  oz. 

(2)  Similar  ficecc,  weighing  3  lb.  II  oz. 

(3)  Eleece  from  an  older  ram,  weighing  4  lb. 

Richardson  Brotiiehs  &  Co.,  17  St.  Helen's  Place. 

Specimens  of  two  sorts  of  wool. 

AIcLachlan,  — . 

318  Specimens  of  silieized  wood  from  A  an  Diemen’s 
Land. 

[This  magnificent  tree  Avas  discovered  on  the  estate  of 
Richard  Barker,  Esq.,  of  Macquarie  Plains,  A'nn  Diemen’s 
Land,  32  miles  from  the  City  of  Hobart  Town,  in  the 
district  of  New  Norfolk;  it  was  12  ft.  high,  and  imbedded 
in  lava,  and  distinctly  surrounded  by  two  flows  ot  scoria, 
which  at  some  distant  day  had  brought  out  the  juices  of 
the  tree  to  its  surface,  and  became  by  a  combination  of 
silex,  completely  vitrified,  and  surrounded  the  tree  with  a 
glossy  surface,  the  interior  of  the  tree  producing  opal 
wood.  On  a  minute  examination  of  the  wood  by  Dr. 
Hooker,  when  here  in  the  “  Erebus,”  it  lias  been  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  a  species  of  tree  not  growing  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  appears  to  be  of  the  pine  or  coni¬ 
ferous  species.  It  is  conjectured  it  was  originally  thrown 
up  by  an  eruption  of  a  volcano  to  a  considerable  height, 
and  came  down  with  its  heavy  end  first  upon  a  bed  of  sand, 
and  had  there  remained  for  ages.  In  describing  the  t  rce  he 
saVs  The  manner  in  which  the  outer  layers  of  wood, 
when  exposed  by  the  removal  of  the  bark,  separate  into 
the  ultimate  fibres  of  which  it  is  composed,  forming  an 
amianthus-likc  mass  on  the  ventricle  of  the  stump  in  one 
place,  and  covering  the  ground  with  a  white,  powder 
connnonlv  called  native  pounce,  is  very  curious.”  It  is 
10  ft.  high,  and  when  first  discovered,  3  ft.  6  ms.  diameter, 
and  has  been  excavated  at  very  considerable  expense  and 
labour,  and  was  in  a  perfectly  perpendicular  position  on 
the  point  of  a  ridge  of  rocks.] 
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[Colonies  and 


T xce,  W.  II.,  Esq.,  Chelsea. — Proprietor. 

349  A  list  of  Australian  birds,  belonging  to  the  late 
John  Matthew  Robert  Incc,  Esq.,  commander  of  HALS. 
“  Pilot,”  and  collected  during  the  surveying  service  of 
H.M.S.  “Fly.” 

1.  Ptilonorhynchus  holoscriccus  ;  male.  2.  Carpo- 
phaga  magnificat.  3.  Ptilonorynchus  holosericeus ;  fe¬ 
male.  4.  Nettapus  pnlchcllus  ;  male.  5.  Nettapus  pul- 
chellus;  female.  G.  Pitta  strepitans.  7.  Nymphicus 
Nov®  Hollandise.  8.  Pezoporus  formosus.  9.  Alcyone 
Dicrnenensis.  10.  Merops  ornatus.  11.  C'lialeophaps 
chrysochlora.  12.  Triehoglossus  porphyroccpl  talus.  13. 
Aprosmictus  scapulatus.  14.  Melipbaga  lougirostris. 
15.  Malurus  Lamberti.  16.  Alcyone  pulchra.  17.  Apros¬ 
mictus  critliropterus.  18.  Petroica  multicolor.  19.  Valeo 
frontatus.  2*0.  Q-lyciphila  fasciata.  21.  Chrysocoeeyx 
lueidus.  22.  Ptiloris  paradiseus.  23.  Pachyccphala  me- 
lnnura.  24.  Myzomela  crythrocephala.  25.  Zosterops 
chloronotus.  26.  Dicrurus  braeteatus.  27.  Platycercus 
Brownii.  28.  Geopolia  humeralis.  29.  Euphema  pul- 
cbella.  30.  Ptiloris  paradiseus ;  female.  31.  Halcyon 
Madeayi.  32.  Triehloglossus  Swainsonii.  33.  Sericulus 
chrysocephalus  ;  female.  34.  Piezorhynchus  nitidus. 
35.  Ptilinopus  Swainsonii.  36.  Malurus  cyaneus.  37. 
Sericulus  chrysocephalus  ;  male.  38.  Triehoglossus  ver¬ 
sicolor.  39.  Melopsittaeus  undulatus.  40.  Estrelda  belle. 
41.  Nymphicus  Nova;  Hollandise  ;  male.  42.  Malurus 
Brownii. 

[Tlicse  specimens  illustrate  the  ornithology  of  Van 
Diemen’s  Land,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Great  Main  of  New 
Holland.  The  plumage  of  the  Chrysocoeeyx  lueidus  (21), 
and  the  varieties  of  “Alcyone,”  arc  especially  beautiful, 
and  admirably  preserved.] 


MTiierson  and  Fkaxcts,  JTohart  Town.  (Agent, 

W.  Francis,  Corn  Exchange,  London. 

350  Sample  of  wheat,  the  growth  of  Van  Diemen’s 
Land,  weighing  65£  lbs.  per  imperial  bushel. 


Statistics  ok  New  Zealand,  I860. 
1.  Population. 

British. 


In  Chief  Towns — 

Auckland  . 

4,000 

Wellington  . 

.  •  4,000 

New  Plymouth  . 

1,000 

Nelson 

.  .  2,000 

Otago 

.  .  ]  ,000 

Remainder 

.  .  8,000 

Total  British  . 

.  .  20,000 

Total  Natives  . 

.  .  80, 0(H) 

Total  British  and  Natives  100,000 

Extent. 

Belonging  to  British, 

Arable  land 

Square  Miles. 
10,000 

Pasture  land  . 

20,000 

Remainder:  forest,  mountain,  &o.  20,000 


50,000 

Total,  123,000  square  miles,  or  about  the  size  of  Great 
Britain. 

3.  PRODUCTIONS. 


Wheat,  maize,  and  similar  grain  ;  sheep,  cattle,  nigs, 
and  other  live  stock  ;  flax,  pine  timber,  copper,  sulphur, 
iron,  and  coal — by  British  colonists  and  natives. 


4.  Exports  and  Imports,  1848. 

Imports  from 

Great  Britain  (manufactures)  •  £5,2000 
British  Colonies  (stock  and  raw 

produce)  ....  170,000 

Foreign  Countries  .  .  .  3,000 


£225,000 


Exports  of  Wool,  Oil,  Flax, 
To  Great  Britain  .  . 

To  British  Colonies  . 

To  Foreign  Countries 


Copjwr,  Timber, 
.  £16,000 
22,000 
.  5,000 


NEW  ZEALAND. 

South  Area,  Q.  and  R.  32. 

A  valuable  and  tolerably  extensive  collection  of 
native  and  other  products  has  been  forwarded  from 
this  distant  dependency  of  Great  Britain.  Among  the 
raw  materials  are  specimens  illustrative  of  the  geology 
of  certain  districts.  Among  these  is  some  copper  ore 
from  a  small  island,  distant  a  few  miles  from  Auck¬ 
land.  To  this  ore  the  attention  of  the  miner  has 
already  been  directed,  and  a  Company  has  been  formed 
lor  its  extraction.  Other  specimens  from  mines  dif¬ 
ferently  situated  are  also  sent,  and  appear  to  indicate 
that  extensive  supplies  may  in  a  short  time  he  obtained 
from  this  interesting  country.  Some  blocks  of  lignite 
and  Waikato  coal  represent  some  of  the  stores  of  mineral 
fuel  possessed  by  the  country.  Sulphur  and  manga¬ 
nese  have  also  been  forwarded.  The  abundant  store 
of  iron  contained  in  the  iron-sand  of  Cooper’s  Bay, 
Auckland,  has  at  length  been  made  available  for  the 
manufacturer;  and  the  first  casting  at  Auckland 
Foundry  in  December  1850,  has  been  sent  for  exhibition. 
The  vegetable  produce  is  also  represented  by  some 
good  specimens,  such  as  those  of  Phormiv/m  tenax,  or 
New  Zealand  flax,  hark,  dyes,  Kauri  gum,  orchella, 
timbers,  malt,  and  hops.  The  manufactures  are  few 
and  simple,  consisting  only  of  coarse  cloth,  basket- 
work,  leather,  and  some  native  curiosities.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  statistical  lacts  relative  to  this  country  have 
been  prepared  by  Captain  Colllnson  : — 


5. 


6. 


£43,000 

Shipping.  ife.  or  ship.. 

To  and  from  Great  Britain  .  9  per  annum. 

„  British  Colonies  90 

„  Foreign  Countries  10 

Small  coasting  vessels  .  .  200 


J) 


Revenue  and  Expenditure,  1-18. 
Revenue. 

From  the  Colony  .  .  .  £47,000 

Aid  from  British  Parliament  .  51,000 


£98,000 

Expenditure. 

Officers  of  Government,  &e.  .  £62,000 

Public  Wrorks,  &e.  .  .  .  34,000 


_ £96,000  —II.  E. 

1  Turret,  — . 

Elnx  and  wool. 

2  Murchison,  J.  II. ,  10  Holies  Slreel,  Cavendish 

Square — Proprietor. 

Copper  ore  from  Kawan,  a  small  island  a  few  miles 
from  Auckland,  New  Zealand. 


3  COLLIN  SON,  Rev.  John,  Gateshead — Proprietor. 
Geological  specimens  from  New  Zealand. 

Specimen  of  iron-sand  from  New  Plymouth. 

Small  bag  made  from  New  Zealand  llax,  by  a  lady. 
Flax  prepared  by  the  natives ;  nat  ive  pattern  and  dyes. 
Mat  of  Now  Zealand  llax  ;  made  by  the  natives. 
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4  Robertson,  J. 

Specimens  of  Phormium  tenax,  or  New  Zealand  flax. 

1  Coarsest  flax.  2  Owcc  best  cordage  flax.  3  Dressed 
(An  •ce  flax.  4  Til  tore.  5  Dressed  Tihore.  6  Flax  dressed 
by  Europeans.  7  Flax  in  the  leaf. 

Specimens  of  rope  and  wool-lashing. 

Coil  4-incli  warp,  tarred.  Shark  line.  Hand  lead-line. 
Coil  4-incli  tarred  shroud-rope.  Coil  3-inch  tarred  rope. 
Coil  2£-inch  rope,  tarred.  Ceil  rattlin,  tarred,  li-inch. 
Coil  wool-lashing.  Fishing  linc.llarbuka.  Coils  white  rope. 

[New  Zealand  flax  is  obtained  from  the  leaves  of  the 
plant  botanically  termed  Phormium  tenax.  It  is  indi¬ 
genous,  and  flourishes  in  marshy  places.  There  are 
several  varieties  ;  the  coarse  is  not  much  esteemed  in  this 
country,  but  flic  finer  kinds  are  of  great  beauty  and 
value  for  textile  purposes. — R.  E.] 


of  iron  combined  with  sulphurct  of  copper,  and  the  term 
blue  ore  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  true  sulphurct  of 
copper,  called  also  grey  ore,  and  to  the  blue  carbonate  of 
copper. — It.  II.] 

1 3  Lewis,  T. 

Specimens  of  copper  ore. 

Specimens  from  Great  Barrier  Island  Aline,  35  miles 
X.N.E.  of  Auckland. 


14  Smith,  J.  A. 

Two  specimens  from  Brodie’s  mine,  Mongonui,  100  miles 
to  the  northward  of  Auckland. 

Specimen  of  iron  sand,  obtained  in  largo  quantities  in 
Cooper’s  Bay,  Auckland. 

Specimen  of  sulphur,  from  White  Island,  Bay  of  Plenty, 
on  the  cast  coast  of  the  Northern  Island,  New  Zealand. 


5  McYay,  J. 

Specimens  of  leather  and  skins. 

Kip  leather.  Crop  leather.  Half-dozen  sheep  skins. 
One  good  sheep  skin  (not  tanned). 

Specimens  of  barks  :  Towai,  tanning  bark.  Tanckaha, 
tanning  bark.  Hinau,  black  dyeing  bark. 

6  Smith,  J.  A. 

Specimen  of  soap,  manufactured  in  Auckland. 


1 5  Mkurant,  E. 

Specimen  of  pumice  stone,  from  the  banks  of  the  river 
W  aikato. 


1 6  Brown,  W. 

Specimen  of  Kauri  gum,  obtainable  in  any  quantity  in 
the  northern  part  of  New  Zealand,  ranging  from  20  miles 
south  of  Auckland  to  the  North  Cape. 


7  St.  John’s  College,  New  Zealand. 

1  Specimens  of  cloth  and  hat.  Manufactured  by 
a  native  lad,  aged  17  years,  from  wool  grown,  cleansed, 
carded,  spun,  and  woven,  at  St.  John’s  College,  and  dyed 
with  native  woods. 

2  Hat  manufactured  by  Nicholas  Cod,  pensioner, 
Howick,  New  Zealand. 

Specimens  of  basket  work  : — 

1  Basket,  manufactured  of  Mange  Mango,  which  is 
esteemed  by  the  natives  for  its  durability.  Their  eel 
baskets,  made  of  this,  last  for  a  very  long  period. 

2,  3  Baskets  made  of  supple-jack,  obtainable  in  the 
New  Zealand  forests  from  the  eighth  of  an  inch  to  a  foot 
in  diameter.  By  J.  Meagher,  pensioner,  Howick. 

g  Hargreaves,  J. 

Specimen  of  lignite,  obtained  from  the  banks  of  the 
Tamaki,  in  the  vicinity  of  Auckland. 


9  Greenwood,  W. 

Specimens  of  coal,  showing  the  strata  of  the  exhibitor’s 
coal  mine  at  Matakana,  15  miles  north  from  Auckland. 

10  Connell,  W.  (as  Secretary  of  the  Auckland  and 

Waikato  Coal  Company.) 

Specimens  of  "W  aikato  coal ;  distance  from  Auckland 
35  miles,  and  10  miles  from  Manukan  Harbour. 

1 1  Taylor,  J. 

Specimens  of  the  copper  scries  from  the  Kawau  Com¬ 
pany’s  mine,  Kawau. 

1  1 '  Ellas.  2  Gossan.  3  Copper  ore,  from  the  upper 
part  of  the  Lode.  4  Manganese,  found  near  the  Copper 
Lode.  5  General  character  of  the  copper  ore.  G  Copper 
regulus,  No.  2.  7  Copper  regulus,  best,  No.  1. 

[It  should  be  explained  that  the  Killas  is  the  clay  slate 
rock  in  which  these  minerals  occur.  Gossan  is  a  per¬ 
oxide  of  iron,  derived  in  most  cases  from  the  decomposi¬ 
tion  of  the  double  sulphurct  of  iron  and  copper,  and  ordi¬ 
narily  found  upon  the  “backs”  of  lodes.  In  many  cases 
the  gossans  have  been  found  to  contain  considerable 

quantities  of  silver. — R.  IL] _ 
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Reeve,  J. 

•e  from  Messrs.  Whitaker  and 


Specimens  of  copper  or 
lleale’s  mine,  Kawau. 

1  Yellow  ore.  2  Blue  ore.  ,  .  . 

[The  yellow  ore  is  copper  pyrites,  that  is,  a  su  p  mie 


1 7  Greenwood,  W. 

Specimens  of  building  stone : — 

Scoria  from  the  vicinity  of  Auckland,  obtainable  in 
any  quantity.  Stone  from  Matakana,  15  miles  from 
Auckland  :  brought  to  Auckland  in  blocks  of  largo  size, 
and  used  in  the  Ordnance  buildings. 


13  Brown,  W. 

Specimen  of  limestone,  from  Wangarci,  GO  miles  to  the 
northward  of  Auckland. 

19  Smith,  J.  A. 

Specimens  of  Roman  cement  stone,  found  in  laigc 
quantities  on  the  banks  of  the  Tamaki. 

Specimen  of  sharks’  lias,  which  can  be  obtained  in  largo 
quantities,  and  are  suited  for  the  China  market  for  a 
native  basket  or  kit. 

Specimens  of  flax  seed  and  orchilla  weed 

1  Flax  seed  (Phormium  tenax)  for  oil. 

2  Orchilla  weed,  collected  in  the  vicinity  of  Auckland. 


20  Balneavis,  Lieut.  II.  C.,  II.M.  58th  Regt. 

Specimen  of  a  New  Zealand  war  pah,  on  a  scale  of  half 
an  inch  to  six  feet.  _ 


Johnson,  J. 

Snccimens  of  New  Zealand  furniture  woods  - 
1  Kauri  (Dammara  Australis).  2  Rimu  (Pacrydium 
oressinum).  3  Hakohake.  4  ITakerautangi.  5  Matai. 
Ivakikatea  (Dacrydium  excelswm).  7  Rena  row  a 
'nightia  excelsa).  8  Pohutukawa.  9  Wairangi  pirau 
•  New  Zealand  sandal  wood).  10  Manuka  (tea  tree). 

Totara  (Podocarpus  totara).  /' 

>hc.  14  llinau.  15  Tanckaha  (Phyllocladus  tricho- 

iniodes). 


0.2  Tue  Waikato  Coal  Committee,  Auckland. 
~  Specimen  of  coal,  weighing  2  cwt. 


93  PimcnAS,  Rev.  A. 

“  Specimens  of  iron  ore  and  limestone. 

1  Iron  ore,  from  Manukan. 

2  Limestone,  from  Kawhia. 


24 

Specimen 

Specimen 


Low  &  Motion. 
of  nat  ive  grown  maize, 
of  Maori  wheat  and  Hour. 
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25  Caradus,  J. 

Specimens  of  New  Zealand  flax  ( Phovmiunt  tenax) . 

1  New  Zealand  flax,  hackled.  2  Net  twine.  2  Shop 
twine.  4  Fishing  line.  5  Hand  lead-line.  G  Marline. 

20  King,  Miss,  New  Plymouth. 

Reticule,  made  of  New  Zealand  flax  ( Phormium  lenacc ), 
dyed  from  New  Zealand  woods,  the  pattern  and  work 
copied  from  the  mat  of  a  New  Zealander. 

27  Ligar,  C. 

Model  of  White  Island,  New  Zealand.  In  native  sul- 
pliur.  On  a  scale  of  10  inches  to  a  mile. 

Also  a  drawing  of  the  place,  by  C.  Heaphy. 

28  Tvrkel,  J.,  Professor. 

Specimens  of  native  flax  and  wool. 

20  Smith.  «T.  A. 

Specimen  of  oil,  from  the  hump-backed  whale,  caught 
at  the  Bay  of  Plenty.  The  sperm  and  black  whales  are 
also  caught  in  New  Zealand  :  but  the  bottles  containing 
the  specimens  of  their  oil  have  been  broken. 

30  McLeod,  R. 

Specimens  of  manganese,  from  Brown  and  Campbell’s 
land  at  Waihaka,  15  miles  from  Auckland. 


31  Specimen  of  flour  presented  by  the  natives  of  Ran- 
giarwhia,  from  wheat  grown  by  Maories,  and  ground  by 
their  own  mills  (turned  by  water). 

32  Whitely,  Rev.  J. 

Specimen  of  a  native  box  of  papa  mahuara,  in  which  the 
natives  keep  their  head  dresses. 


33  Taylor,  T.  E. 

The  grub  of  “Sphinx  ”  destroyed  by  a  vegetable  fungus 
found  under  the  rata  tree. 

[It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  in  the  instance  mentioned, 
which  is  one  of  not  uncommon  occurrence,  and  in  others 
which  are  on  record,  the  powers  of  animal  vitality  have 
been  overcome  by  those  of  vegetable  organization.  The 
fungus  in  question  penetrates  into  the  entire  body  of  the 
insect,  ramifying  to  the  very  extremity  of  its  most  delicate 
and  slender  organs.  For  a  time  the  insect  lives  with  its 
diseased  part,  but  ultimately  it  dies  a  victim  to  the  active 
development  of  the  fungus. — R.  E.] 

34  Wtiytlaw  &  Soy. 

Specimen  of  flax,  cleaned  by  machinery. 

35  Bourne,  W. 

Specimen  of  iron-casting.  The  first  casting  at  Auck¬ 
land  Foundry,  18th  December,  1850,  cast  from  iron-sand 
found  in  Cooper’s  Bay. 


3fi  McLeod,  R. 

Specimen  of  salted  mullet ;  can  be  obtained  in  great 
quantities,  and  well  suited  for  India  and  China  markets. 


37  Moore,  F.  G-.,  30  Arundel  Street,  Strand, 

Proprietor. 

Lithographic  picture  of  a  native  village,  or  Pali,  in  New 
Zealand,  situated  in  Cook’s  Straits.  The  figures  in  the 
foreground  are  all  portraits,  and  the  original  large  picture 
now  in  London  was  painted  in  the  colony.  This  picture 


is  faithfully  descriptive  of  a  portion  of  the  beautiful 
scenery  of  New  Zealand,  and  of  the  habits  and  customs 
of  the  natives.  It  is  a  valuable  record  of  the  eurlv  history 
of  t  ho  colony,  by  Professor  (lilfillan. 

Six  water-colour  drawings  and  six  steel  engravings  of 
New  Zealand  subjects. 

Four  native  mats  or  garments. 

Ono  greenstone  Mari  or  chiefs  club.  Three  specimens 
of  greenstone. 

One  carved  box.  One  war-club.  Native  fishing-net 
and  fishing-hooks.  Two  bottles  of  insects.  Specimens  of 
native  grasses.  Large  map  of  New  Zealand. 

38  Articles  forwarded  from  7 Vellington,  New  Zealand 

by  the  “  Lord  William  Bentinck.” 

Table-top  composed  of  It)  specimens  of  Taranaki  woods, 
as  per  diagram  accompanying  same. 

Sample  of  Mokau  coal. 

Native  basket  containing  four  hanks  of  flax,  two  dyed, 
one  (black)  with  the  hinau. 

Flax  fishing-line  and  saddle-girth,  native  made. 

Parcel,  10  baskets  made  of  kie  kic,  and  dyed  with  hinau. 
Puriri,  or  iron  wood.  Rimu.  Mairi.  Miro.  Kaiwiria. 
New  Plymouth  iron-sand  in  its  natural  state,  unwashed. 
Packet  containing  a  substance  collected  from  the  earth 
in  the  town  of  New  Plymouth,  supposed  to  be  alum  in  a 
very  pure  state. 

Barley  from  T.  Renwiek,  Nelson. 

Malt  made  and  hops  grown  by  Hooper  and  Co. 

Barley  and  bops  grown  by  11.  Martin. 

Totara  wood.  Flax. 

Coal  from  Massacre  Bay,  taken  from  an  open  pit  on  the 
beach  about  eight  feet  deep,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 
sea  ;  the  seam  is  5  feet  thick,  and  has  a  dip  of  about  1  in  7. 
Limestone,  from  same  place  as  coal. 

Native  fish-hook,  made  with  a  shell  only.  Native  mat. 
Box  of  sundries,  list  enclosed,  Rev.  R.  Taylor. 
Footstool,  embroidered  with  New  Zealand  flax,  R. 
Cameron. 

Specimens  of  dyed  flax,  R.  Cameron. 

Specimens  of  cleaned  flax  in  various  stages. 

Leather  tanned  in  Wellington  with  New  Zealand  mate¬ 
rials  exclusively. 

Baskets  made  of  kareae. 

Baskets  made  of  willow  grown  in  the  Kent  and  Cana- 
green  moss,  from  the  harbour  of  Port  Nicholson,  collected 
by  Colonel  MeCleverty. 

Flax,  prepared  by  J.  Duncan. 

Native  knives,  formerly  used  for  cannibal  purposes. 
Picture  of  Port  Victoria,  in  frame  of  New  Zealand 
wood,  R.  Hart. 

Hat  of  native  manufacture,  and  slings  used  by  the 
natives  for  carrying  burdens. 

39  Malt  and  hops,  made  and  grown  by  Hooper  and  Co. 
Coals  from  Massoere  Bay,  taken  from  an  open  pit  on 

the  beach. 

Sandstone,  native  fish  fork  and  net. 

Specimens  of  dyed  flax,  tanned  leather. 

40  Lucas,  R.,  &  Co.,  35  South  Audley  Street. 
Specimens  of  New  Zealand  woods: — Octagon  table,  fop 

veneered  with  11  specimens  of  New  Zealand  woods.  A 
sofa  fable,  top  veneered  with  three  specimens  of  New 
Zealand  woods.  A  small  circular  inlaid  table  on  three 
twisted  columns,  carved  claws,  &c.  A  what-not,  with 
t  wisted  columns,  veneered  with  three  specimens  of  New 
Zealand  woods.  A  what-not,  with  twisted  columns, 
veneered  with  one  specimen  of  New  Zealand  wood.  A 
papitiere,  with  hinged  flap  and  sliding  screen  panel,  fluted 
with  green  silk,  &c. 
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1.  The  Exhibition  Official  Catalogue,  Fourth 

corrected,  and  improved  Edition,  dated  Sept.  15. 
Ecp.  4 to.,  price  Is.  3d. 

2.  Portable  Covers  for  ditto,  price  Is. 

3.  The  Exhibition  Official  Catalogue,  in 

French,  price  2s.  Gd. 

4.  The  Exhibition  Official  Catalogue,  in 

German,  price  2s.  Or/. 

5.  The  Synopsis  of  the  Contents  of  the 

Great  Exhibition.  By  Robekt  Hunt,  Keeper 
oi  Mining  Records.  Intended  as  a  Companion  to 
the  Official  Catalogues.  Ninth  Edition  of  10,000 
copies  each,  with  a  Classified  Table  of  Contents. 
Price  Gd. 

6.  Synopsis,  ou  Revue  sommaire,  des  Pro- 

DUITS  DE  I.’InDUSTRIE  HE  L’EXFOSITION  l"  n  iver- 
se  lle  de  1851.  Par  Robert  Hunt,  Archiviste 
des  Mines.  Price  Gd.  Traduit  l*ar  F.  Hilaire 
d’Arcis. 

Au  moyen  de  ce  livret  on  pent  regler,  de  la  maniere 
la  plus  avantageuse,  le  temps  que  Ton  peut  consacrer  a 
visiter  l’Exposition,  et  en  voir  toutes  les  merveilles  en 
une  seule  ou  plusieurs  visites. 

7.  The  Exhibition  Official  Descriptive  and 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  "Third  Edition,  with 
the  correct  numbers  affixed.  Imperial  8vo.  Part  I., 
cloth,  price  1  Os. 

Contents  of  Pakt  I. 

1.  The  Historical  Introduction,  illustrating  the  Rise  of  the  Ex¬ 
hibition,  its  Progress  and  Completion ;  by  Henry  Cole,  Esq. 

2.  Construction  of  the  Exhibition  Building,  with  the  Mecha¬ 
nical  Applications  employed;  by  M.  Djgby  Wyatt,  Esq., 
C.E.,  F.R.I,,  B.  A. 

3.  Scientific  Revision  and  Completion  of  the  Catalogue;  by 
Robert  Ellis,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  &c. 

4.  Classification  of  Subjects  into  which  the  Thirty  Classes  are 
divided;  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  F.R.S.,  &c. 

Articles  exhibited  by  Her  Majesty,  H.It.II.  Prince  Albert,  and 
H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Waies. 

Sect,  I.— RAW  MATERIALS.— Classes  1  to  4. 

8.  The  Exhibition  Official  Descriptive  and 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  Part  II.  10$. 

Contents  of  Part  II. 

Sect.  II.— MACHINERY.— Classes  5  to  10. 

9.  The  Exhibition  Official  Descriptive  and 

Illustrated  Catalogue,  Part  III.  15s. 

Contents  of  Part  III. 

Sect.  III.— MANUFACTURES.— Classes  11  to  29. 

Sect.  IV. — FINE  ARPS.* — Class  30, 

10.  The  Exhibition  Official  Descriptive  and 

Illustrated  Catalogue.  Parts  IV.  and  V., 
price  15s.  each,  completing  the  work. 

Contents  of  Tarts  IV.  and  V. 

COLONIES  AND  FOREIGN  STATES. 
ALPHABETICAL  AND  CLASSIFIED  INDEX. 

Tlic  Complete  'Work  may  also  lie  liad— the  l  ive 
I»arts  handsomely  bound  in  Three  Volumes. 

This  work  forms  a  complete  Scientific,  Historical,  and  Illus¬ 
trated  Record  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  It  has  been 
prepared  with  care  from  the  descriptions  of  their  own  articles 
furnished  by  Exhibitors  themselves,  "ith  the 
a  considerable  number  of  men  of  science,  eminent  m  the  lilit.^ 
cut  departments  embraced  by  the  Thirty  Classesinto  v  ch 
the  Exhibition  is  arranged.  It  is  in  add.t.on  furnished  with 
a  large  number  of  Illustrations  of  the  most  interesting  and 
important  objects  in  art  and  industry. 


I  he  Catalogue  comprises  extensive  original  Notes  and  Papers 
on  various  subjects,  which  arc  intended  to  communicate  to  it 
a  value  enduring  beyond  the  period  occupied  by  the  Exhibition 
melt,  and  to  render  it  permanently  interesting  to  readers  of  all 
classes  It  has  been  prepared  with  the  assistance  of  the  fol- 
lowing  Gentlemen 


Professor  Owns.  F.R.S. 
Burin  Justus  Liebig,  F  RjS. 
Professor  Li voi.k v,  F.R.S. 
Profusor  Fob  in.  s  HoYl.it, 
F.R  S. 

Professor  Bkll,  F.R.S See. 
RS. 

ProfeAsor  K.  Forbes,  F.R.S, 
Professor  Avsrun,  F.R.S. 
Professor  Hosici.vo. 


I  rofessor  A  Dk  Morgan*,  M.A.  Robert  Ellis,  F  LS. 
milip  Pt  SKY,  M  l*.,  F.R.S.  s.  Clkoo,  Jun.,  F.R  S. 
ev.  J.  Barlow,  F  U.S.  W.  Dk  La  Ruk,  F  R.S. 

Rev.  J .  Booth,  F.R.S  Ll.  Sen  ruin.  M.D. 

I  Captain  L  L  Boscawkn  John  Wilson. 

Iurktson,  F.R  S.  Hknry  Dibdin. 

Jawks  Gluhhkk,  F.R.S.  W.  C.  Aitkkn. 

J.  K.  Gray,  P  R.S.  _  Robert  Hendrik,  Jim. 

Robert  Hunt,  Keeper  of  11.  G.  Rogers  Nicola y. 
Mining  Records.  i  And  other  Gentlemen. 


11.  Hunt’s  Handbook  TO  the  Official  Cata¬ 
logues.  An  Explanatory  Guide  to  the  Na¬ 
tural  Productions  and  Manufactures  of  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  the  Industry  of  all 
Nations,  1851.  Edited  "by  Robert  Hunt,  Keeper 
of  Mining  Records  : 

Complete  in  Two  Vols.,  price  3s.  each;  or  the  Two  Vols. 
bound  in  One,  price  Gs. ;  or  in  Ten  Parts,  price  Gd.  each. 

Contents  of  Vol.  1. 

Transept — West  Main  Avenue— Objects  outside  the  Building. 
Mining  and  Mineral  Products— General  Hardware  (Divi¬ 
sion  1.),  including  Locks  (Birmingham)— Iron  and  General 
Hardware  (Sheffield)— the  Mediaeval  Court — Animal  and 
Vegetable  Substances  used  as  Food  and  in  Manufacture — 
Agricultural  Machines  and  Implements  —  (Division  II.) 
Agricultural  Machines  and  Implements— Naval  Architec¬ 
ture  —  Guns  and  Weapons  —  Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical 
Products  — Manufactures  from  Animal  and  Vegetable  Sub¬ 
stances — Philosophical,  Musical,  llorological,  and  Surgical 
Instruments— Maps  in  the  Exhibition — Philosophical,  Musi¬ 
cal,  and  Surgical  Instruments— (Division  II.)  Paper,  Print¬ 
ing,  and  Bookbinding— China,  Porcelain,  and  Earthenware. 

Contents  of  Vol.  II. 

Machines  for  direct  use—  Manufacturing  Machines  and  Tools 
— Civil  Engineering.  Architectural  and  Building  Contriv¬ 
ances— Carriages  for  common  roads-  Glass— Manufactures 
in  Mineral  Substances  for  Buildings  or  Decorations — Works 
in  Precious  Metals,  Jewellery,  &c. — Furniture,  Upholstery, 
Paper  Hangings,  Papier  Macho'  and  Japanned  Goods— 
Woven,  Felted,  and  Laid  Fabrics,  dyed  and  printed  Silk  and 
Velvet — Cotton — Flax  and  Hemp — Woollen  and  Worsted  and 
Mixed  Fabrics,  including  Shawls — Leather,  Saddlery,  Boots 
and  Shoes,  Skins,  Furs,  and  Hair— Sculpture,  Models,  and 
Plastic  Art.  Mosaics,  Enamels,  &c. — Tapestry,  Carpets, 
Floor-cloths,  Lace,  Embroidery,  &c.— Articles  of  Clothing 
for  immediate,  personal,  or  domestic  use — Miscellaneous 
Manufactures  and  Small  "Ware.— Colonies  a  nd  Dependen¬ 
cies.  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  New  Brunswick, 
St.  Helena,  Mauritius  and  the  Secbelle  Islands,  Montserrat, 
Jamaica,  liarbadoes,  Antigua,  British  Guiana,  the  Bahamas, 
Falkland  Islands,  New  South  Wales,  South  Australia,  West 
Australia,  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  New  Zealand,  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  Society  Islands,  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  Ceylon,  Malta, 
Ionian  Island's.  India.— Foreign  Department.  United  States, 
Sweden  and  Norway,  Denmark,  Russia,  The  Zollverein, 
Hanse  Towns  and  North  Germany,  Austria.  The  Netherlands, 
Belgium,  France,  Algiers,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Switzer¬ 
land,  Tunis,  China,  Brazil,  Greece,  Persia  and  Turkey,  and 

Egypt- 

Introduction. 

«  qq,c  success  which  has  attended  the  Great  Exhibition  of 
the  Works  of  Industry  of  all  Nations  may  appear  to  render 
any  remarks  at  this  late  period  unnecessary.  The  indus¬ 
trial  gathering  has  been  inspected  by  the  world:  men  of  all 
nations  and  tongues  have  visited  the  Crystal  i  alacc,  anil,  re¬ 
turning  to  their  several  homes,  they  have  reported  with 
enthusiasm  of  the  wonders  they  have  seen.  Usually,  the 
imagination  runs  beyond  the  reality,  and  the  mind,  excited 
bv  highly-coloured  representations,  shadows  out  for  itself 
images  of  splendour,  which,  far  surpassing  the  actual  object, 
cause  feelings  of  disappointment  when  it  is  under  hese  cir¬ 
cumstances  surveyed.  The  general  impression  produced  by 
the  Great  Exhibition  has  been  widely  different ;  but  every 
one  1ms  admitted  that  the  realities  displayed  in,  and  «ithin, 
the  wondrous  building  in  Hyde  Park  have  far  passed  evnry 
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preconception.  The  philosophy  of  this  is,  not  that  the  indi¬ 
vidual  articles  are  superior  to  others  which  we  have  seen, 
examined,  and  admired,  but  that  in  the  whole  there  is  a 
variety  and  vastness  to  which  we  .are  unused,  ami  from  which, 
ns  from  a  series  of  inductions,  eacli  man  makes  his  own  espe¬ 
cial  deductive  reasonings. 

“The  Great  Exhibition  is,  in  a  remarkable  manner,  a  grand 
exemplification  of  the  present  state  of  human  industry,  and 
of  the  efforts  of  mind.  We  perceive  in  it  t lie  most  complete 
illustration  of  the  application  of  science  to  all  the  purposes  ot 
use  and  ornament ;  we  discover  how  far  man  has  advanced 
in  his  knowledge  of  the  physical  agencies  which  determine 
the  constitution  of  matter,  and  of  the  productions  ot  Nature 
by  which  he  is  surrounded. 

“The  general  desire  expressed  for  some  concise  description 
of  the  Exhibition— some  guide,  which  should  direct  to  the 
more  interesting  groups  within  the  Building,  and  explain 
their  peculiarities  whether  natural  or  artificial  led  to  the 
design  of  the  present  Handbook,  which  is  intended  to  afford 
that  interpretation  which  appeared  to  he  required. 

“  It  is  necessary,  by  a  brief  explanation,  to  correct  a  mistake 
which  has  been  entertained,  more  particularly  by  exhibitors,  as 
to  the  character  of  the  work.  It  was  never  contemplated  that, 
within  the  limits  of  two  small  volumes,  an  account  of  indivi¬ 
dual  articles  should  be  given.  The  objects  exhibited  have, 
as  far  as  it  was  possible,  been  taken  in  groups,  and  the  strik-  , 
ing  points  distinguishing  each  alone  selected  for  description. 

■v' “  Doubtless  some  articles  have  escaped  attention,  which,  | 
from  their  merits  and  peculiarities,  claimed  notice.  Every 
care  has  been  taken  to  prevent  this :  the  most  scrutinizing 
examination  has  been  made  by  competent  persons,  and  infor¬ 
mation  has  been  in  every  doubtful  case  sought  from  the  exhi¬ 
bitors  themselves.  It  is  therefore  hoped  that  the  omissions 
will  be  few  and  comparatively  unimportant. 

“  The  descriptions  of  the  several  sections  have  been  given 
by  the  following  gentlemen,  whose  thorough  acquaintance 
vitli  the  subjects  they  have  undertaken  is  a  sufficient  gua¬ 
rantee  of  the  correctness  and  value  of  the  information  con¬ 
tained  in  the  Handbook. 

“  The  productions  of  the  Vegetable  and  Animal  Kingdoms, 
and  the  direct  manufactures  from  them,  have  been  described 
by  Professor  Edward  Forbes,  F.ll.S. ;  the  Agricultural  Imple¬ 
ments  by  Professor  Wilson,  late  Principal  of  the  Agricultural 
College  of  Cirencester;  and  the  Agricultural  Produce  by  Mr. 
Joshua  Trimmer,  the  author  of  several  prize  essays  on  this 
subject. 

“The  Machinery  and  Civil  Engineering  have  been  described 
by  Professor  Gordon,  C.E. ;  and  Military  Engineering,  Arms, 
and  Maps,  by  Captain  James,  It.E.  Mr.  Holland,  of  Sheffield, 
the  author  of  the  Treatise  on  Iron  and  Steel  in  ‘  Lardncr’s 
Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,’  has  furnished  the  section  devoted  to 
Sheffield  :  and  Mr.  Aitkin,  of  Birmingham,  that  which  deals 
with  the  important  manufactures  of  that  locality. 

“  Messrs.  Berlyn  and  Wm.  Brough  have  given  the  exten¬ 
sive  sections  of  the  Foreign  Departments,  comprehending 
Precious  Metals,  Jewellery,  Furniture,  Printing,  Stationery, 
Fine  Arts,  and  Miscellanea,  their  best  attention ;  and  to 
Mr.  William  Brough  we  are  indebted  for  the  Printing,  Type,  ; 
and  Printing  Machinery,  of  the  English  department. 

“  For  the  Mineral  Kingdom,  Metallurgy,  Mineral  Manu¬ 
facture,  Precious  Metals,  Jewellery,  Iron,  and  Hardware,  1 
Furniture,  Philosophical  Instruments,  Horology,  Music,  Glass, 
Porcelain.  Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  Preparations,  Woven 
and  Felted  Fabrics,  &c.,  on  the  English  side,  and  each  section  I 
not  specified  in  the  Foreign  Departments,  the  Editor  alone  j 
is  responsible.  To  those  exhibitors  who  have  furnished 
information,  much  of  which  was  of  the  utmost  importance,  | 
many  thanks  are  due.  Originality  has  not  been  aimed  at, 
but  every  available  source  of  information  sought  for;  and  to 
several  periodicals  which  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
Great  Exhibition  the  Handbook  is  under  obligations  :  amongst 
others,  the  Morning  Chronicle,  and  the  Illustrated  London 
Aews,  must  be  particularly  named. 

“Every  care  has  been  taken  to  render  this  compilation  a 
record  worthy  of  preservation,  as  giving,  within  a  limited 
space,  a  faithful  description  of  certainly  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  events  which  has  ever  taken  place  upon  this 
island,  or  in  the  world — the  gathering  together,  from  the 
ends  of  the  earth,  of  the  products  of  human  industry,  the 
eflorts  of  human  thought.” 

From  ‘Athenaeum,’  Sept.  6,  1851. 

Connected  with  the  Otlicial  Catalogues,  as  supplement  and 
complement  to  them,  is  Mr.  Robert  llunt/s  Handbook ,  now 
completed.  Ibis  little  volume— small  enough  for  the  reticule 


or  the  coat  pocket— is  not  a  dry  detail  of  facts  and  fi- 
names  and  numbers.  It  goes  briefly-  but  for  popular  piinilT’ 
sufficiently  into  the  science,  art,  and  history  of  the  int crest i  ! 
materials  which  constitute  the  world’s  industrial  gatherin’^  f- 
the  thing  named  be  a  vegetable  production,  its  natural  hiFt'orJ 
is  stated,  ns  well  as  the  story  of  its  discovery  and  of  the  t  " 
poses  to  which  it  is  applied  ;  if  it  he  a  machine,  its  invention 
and  improvements  are  noted,  its  effects  on  manufactures  sue 
gested,  and  whatever  else  may  he  of  interest  to  the  inquirer 
is  briefly  referred  to  :  and  so  throughout.  The  amount  of 
scientific  knowledge  hero  compressed  into  two  small  volumes 
is  astonishing  ;  and  this  knowledge  is  not  of  an  encycloptedian 
character, such  as  might  he  easily  compiled  from  books —but 
fresh  and  recent  on  all  subjects,  more  especially  in  the  denar  t- 
ments  of  science.  * 

The  most  instructive  guide  to  the  Exhibition  while  it  is  open 
— we  have  no  doubt  that  this  Handbook  will  become  hereafter 
one  of  the  most  popular  mementoes  and  histories  of  the  actual 
gathering  of  the  nations.” 

From  ‘  Spectator.’ 

“  Useful  in  the  Exhibition,  and  agreeable  afterwards  as  a 
reminiscence  of  what  was  seen  in  the  Great  Year  of  1851.” 

12.  Coloured  Lithographic  Plan  of  the  Exlii- 

bition  Building.  1‘tice  t'd. 

13.  Penny  Letterpress  Plan  and  Guide. 

14.  French  Letterpress  Plan  and  Guide. 

Price  ‘Id. 

15.  German  Letterpress  Plan  and  Guide. 

Price  2d. 

16.  A  Popular  Guide  to  the  Great  Exliibi- 

T ION  OK  Til  fi  WoKKS  OK  I  NDUSTBY  OK  ALL  NATIONS, 
1851.  Containing  a  Plan  of  the  Building,  an  His¬ 
torical  Sketch  of  its  Progress  and  Construction,  and 
an  Arranged  System  by  which  the  Contents  can  be 
best  examined  ;  with  Suggestions  for  the  Guidance 
of  large  parties  visiting  the  Exhibition.  Price  2d. ; 
or  the  Plan  separately.  Id. 

17.  British  Exhibitors’  Priced  List. —  The 

Bkitisii  Section  of  the  Exhibition  Official 
Catalogue,  printed  separately,  with  a  General 
Priced  List  of  Articles  exhibited ,  price  Is. 

18.  The  Saxon  Section  of  the  Exhibition 

Official  Catalogue,  and  a  Priced  List ,  price  3d. 

19.  The  Austrian  Section  of  the  Exhibition 

Official  Catalogue,  and  a  Priced  List ,  with  an 
Industrial  Map,  and  a  Statistical  Introduction,  full 
Index  of  Names  of  Exhibitors,  Articles  exhibited, 
and  Places  contributing,  Is. 

20.  The  Zollverein  Section  of  the  Exhibition 

Official  Catalogue,  with  a  Priced  List,  Is. 

21.  The  Russian  Section  of  the  Exhibition 

Official  Catalogue,  with  a  Priced  List,  od. 

22.  General  Index  of  Names  and  Subjects. 

Pi  ice  Is.  3d. 

Alphabetical  Index,  showing  the  Locality  of  Articles  exhibited 
on  the  British  Side  of  the  Building,  and  the  Positions  ot  the 
Colonies  and  Foreign  Countries-  Plan  of  the  Building  — 
Table  of  Contents,  showing  the  Class  or  Foreign  Country, 
and  the  Exhibitors’  Number  on  eacli  page  of  the  Official 
Catalogue  —  List  of  the  Local  Committees  (and  names  of 
Secretaries)  of  the  United  Kingdom  which  returned  Exhi¬ 
bitors,  and  Subscriptions  to  the  General  Fund,  up  to  the 
period  of  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition.  j  [Corrected  to 
2‘Jth  July,  1851.]  —  Description  of  the  Building. 
Alphabetical  and  Classified  Index. — Part  I.  Alphabetical 
last,  of  Contributors  and  others  whose  names  appear  in  the 
Catalogue. — Part  11.  Alphabetical  and  Classified  List  of 
Articles  contained  in  t lie  Catalogue. 

Directory — List  of  Jurors. 

23.  Supplemental  Volume,  containing  the  offi¬ 

cial  and  Scientific  Beport  of  the  Juries  upon  the 
whole  Exhibition,  prepared  by  authority  of  ILM.s 
Commissioners. 

SPICER  BROTHERS,  Wholesale  Stationers. 
WM.  CLOWES  AND  SONS,  Printers. 

20,  New  B  rid  j  e-street,  Blachfriars,  and  at  Hyde  Bark. 
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ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE.” 


Extracted  from  “  The  Times,”  September  \3th,  1851. 


A  r.Tiioucni,  incompliance  with  the  original  design  of 
its  projectors,  the  Groat  Exhibition  has  itself  only  an 
ephemeral  existence,  it  is  satisfactory  to  think  that  the 
most  ample  and  complete  records  will  be  preserved  o’ 
its  character  and  details.  Few  events  have  attractec 
such  an  amount  of  contemporary  publicity.  The  pen 
and  the  pencil  have  both  been  incessantly  at  work  in 
perpetuating  its  industrial  triumphs,  and  when  all  the 
material  vestiges  of  the  display  are  removed  from  our 
eyes,  it  will  still  live  in  a  form  the  most  valuable  and 
enduring.  The  reports  of  the  juries  in  each  class  will 
obviously  prove  an  important  repertoire  of  facts  and 
observations,  and  the  information  which  has  been  col¬ 
lected  in  newspapers,  in  periodicals,  and  in  other 
channels  of  instruction,  may  also  be  turned  to  excellent 
account;  but  it  is  to  the  Illustrated  Catalogue  that  we 
must  look  as  capable  of  being  made  the  most  complete 
and  satisfactory  work  of  reference  hereafter  on  the 
great  industrial  pageant  of  1851.  That  publication 
now  approaches  its  completion,  for  three  parts  of  it 
have  already  appeared,  and  the  fourth  will  soon  be 
ready.  It  is  intended  that  it  shall  be  issued  in  three 
Volumes,  the  first  two  of  which  will  be  dedicated  to  the 
products  of  Great.  Britain  and  her  colonies,  while  the 
last  embraces  the  contributions  of  foreign  countries. 
As  far  as  our  own  exhibitors  are  concerned,  the  work 
is  complete,  and  from  the  portions  that  have  already 
been  given  to  the  public  we  arc  enabled  to  form  a 
pretty  fair  estimate  of  its  character  and  the  style  of 
execution.  Of  all  literary  labours,  that  of  getting  up 
books  ot  reference  is,  perhaps,  the  most  tedious  and 
the  most  thankless.  The  bare  name  of  a  catalogue 
kills  the  interest  of  the  most  indefatigable  bookworm, 
after  the  collection  of  objects  to  which  it  was  intended 
as  a  guide  has  ceased  to  be  accessible.  The  present, 
however,  is  an  exceptionable  case,  and  we  predict  for 
the  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Great  Exhibition  a 
standard  reputation,  and  a  large  share  of  public  patron¬ 
age  when  the  grass  has  once  more  grown  over  the  site 
of  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  the  great  event  of  this  year 
has  become  a  thing  of  the  past.  From  unavoidable 
causes,  the  contractors,  Messrs.  Spicer  and  Clowes, 
are  only  completing  the  last  pages  of  their  work  as 
the  spectacle  to  which  it  relates  is  about  to  close  ;  but 
they  need  be  little  alarmed  at  such  a  consideration. 
It  has  an  enduring  interest  in  the  mass  of  valuable 
information  of  almost  every  description  which  it  con¬ 
tains.  To  put  the  industrial  products  of  the  world 
under  a  glass  case  was  a  wondeilul  I'eat.  to  pciionn  , 
but  here  we  have  a  still  more  extraordinary  example 


ol  condensation,  partly  executed  and  in  process  of  suc¬ 
cessful  completion.  The  Great  Exhibition  is  reduced 
within  the  compass  of  three  not  very  unwieldy  volumes, 
and  to  the  intellect  in  all  respects,  and  in  most  import¬ 
ant  respects  to  the  eye,  its  features  and  significance 
are  preserved.  Every  object  in  the  collection  w  ill  be 
found  noted  down  and  described  with  the  amount  of 
particularity  due  to  it.  The  promptings  of  partiality  and 
the  infirmities  of  judgment  are  equally  excluded  from 
this  unbiassed  record.  An  extensive  scries  of  illustra¬ 
tions  is  made  to  embrace  every  object  worthy  of  elucida¬ 
tion  by  the  artists’ power,  and  in  order  that  the  instructive 
character  of  the  work  may  be  fully  sustained,  annota¬ 
tions  written  by  men  of  the  highest  qualifications  are 
introduced  to  explain  processes,  point  out  the  character 
and  uses  of  objects,  and  develop  in  brief  terms  the 
rationale  of  the  more  remarkable  or  least  understood 
branches  of  human  industry;  with  these  features  of 
interest  the  popularity  of  the  Illustrated  Catalogue 
when  completed  seems  secure.  It  will  prove  a  com¬ 
plete  literary  type  of  the  original  to  which  it  refers, 
opening  up  sources  of  amusement  or  instruction  to  every 
class  of  taste,  and  proving  equally  at  home  on  the 
drawing-room  table,  handled  by  fashionable  dilettanti 
in  the  study,  pored  over  by  the  scholar  or  the  man  of 
science,  at  the  merchant’s  desk  as  a  book  of  constant 
reference — in  the  factory,  the  foundry,  and  the  work¬ 
shop,  as  a  repertoire  for  designs,  and  as  highly  suggest¬ 
ive  for  future  progress.  A  more  pleasant  work  to  dive 
into  during  an  idle  hour  can  hardly  be  imagined,  for 
wherever  it  is  taken  up  there  is  something  new  and 
striking  and  worthy  of  attention.  The  necessity  for 
condensation  renders  prosing  impossible,  and  the  classifi¬ 
cation  of  subjects  secures  an  agreeable  variety  of  subjects 
without  monotony  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  miscellaneous 
effect  upon  the  other.  Illustrations  have  been  sparingly 
resorted  to  in  the  first  portion,  which  relates  to  raw 
materials,  but,  as  a  substitute  for  this,  we  have  tables 
and  statistics  of  great  value,  and  a  large  mass  of 
information  entirely  original  in  its  character.  In  the 
second  part,  which  is  devoted  to  machinery,  numerous 
diagrams  and  sketches  are  introduced  explanatory  of 
the  different  objects  exhibited.  The  chief  interest  of 
the  Catalogue ,  however,  in  this  respect,  lies  in  the 
third  and  fourth  parts,  the  latter  of  which  is  still 
unfinished.  The  three  volumes  will  contain,  altogether, 
about  1,200  illustrations,  and  the  greater  number  of 
them  will  be  given  in  the  last  volume,  which  will  be 
dedicated  to  the  foreign  half  of  the  Exhibition.  I  his 
is  the  proper  course  to  pursue,  for  the  loreign  contti- 
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butions  are  those  which  it  is  most  important  to  have 
sketched.  We  are  informed  that  original  information 
of  much  value  and  interest  has  been  communicated  to 
the  compilers  of  the  catalogue,  from  the  different 
countries  which  have  taken  part  in  the  Exhibition,  and 
that  this  will  form  a  prominent  feature  of  the  work 
when  completed.  At  present,  while  the  public  mind 
is  saturated  with  the  subject,  the  introductory  position 
of  the  book  may  not  attract  the  notice  to  which  it  is 
entitled  ;  but  when  we  are  able  to  look  back  upon  the 
whole  undertaking  from  a  point  in  the  future  and 
proceed  to  take  its  exact  measure  as  an  historical  event, 
wo  shall  not  fail  to  be  duly  impressed  with  the  remark¬ 
able  character  of  the  information  there  contained. 
Within  the  limits  of  107  pages  are  compressed  Mr 
Cole’s  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  Exhibition  was 
got  up,  Mr.  Digby  Wyatt’s  description  of  the  Crystal 
Palace,  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair’s  classification  of  the  artificial 
world,  the  directory  of  the  scheme,  the  list  of  jurors, 
and  the  preliminary  notice  of  the  catalogue  by  Mr. 
Robert  Ellis,  its  editor.  Mr.  Cole’s  narrative  is  espe¬ 
cially  worthy  of  attention  for  the  insight  which  it 
affords  into  the  machinery  by  which  vast  projects  like 
the  Exhibition  can  be  successfully  carried  out.  Even 
in  this  country,  where  the  principle  of  association  is  so 
thoroughly  understood,  that  machinery  must  be  pro¬ 
nounced  to  be  a  masterpiece  of  skilful  combinations. 

Let  us  rccal  for  a  moment  its  chief  incidents.  A 
small  body  of  men,  without  any  influence  of  rank  or 
wealth,  and  forming  the  council  of  what  had  previously 
been  regarded  as  a  useless  society,  conceived,  as  early 
as  1845,  the  idea  of  an  Industrial  Exhibition,  national 
in  its  character.  After  one  fruitless  attempt,  they 
engaged  in  a  series  of  preparatory  measures  calculated 
to  render  their  scheme  acceptable  to  the  public  and 
secure  of  its  support.  Four  years  of  indefatigable  labour 
elapsed,  and  they  had  gathered  around  their  undertaking 
an  amount  of  support  which  they  conceived  justified 
them  in  again  bringing  it  forward.  They  had  placed 
it  under  the  direct  patronage  of  the  Crown,  and  had 
secured  for  it,  as  an  appropriate  head,  the  name  and  the 
personal  exertions  of  the  Prince  Consort.  A  Royal 
Commission  was  appointed,  in  which  men  of  all  parties, 
irrespective  of  politics,  were  included.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  views  of  the  projectors  had  expanded,  and 
they  resolved  to  give  their  scheme  a  cosmopolitan 
character.  The  great  scats  of  our  manufactures  were 
successfully  canvassed  for  aid,  and  foreign  Governments 
responded  to  the  invitations  given  to  them,  and  promised 
co-operation.  Yet  even  this  powerful  combination  did 
not  exempt  the  undertaking  from  perils  that  more  than 
once  threatened  to  be  fatal.  The  question  of  ways  and 


means  was  for  some  time  a  stumbling-block  in  the  path 
and  the  Commission  long  hesitated  to  assume  the 
pecuniary  responsibilities  which,  in  some  way  or  other 
it  was  necessary  to  provide  for  in  consequence  of  the 
determination  of  Messrs.  Mundy’s  contract.  At  a  most 
critical  juncture  Mr.  Peto  came  forward,  and,  with  a 
degree  of  public  spirit  and  liberality  which  cannot  fail 
to  be  appreciated,  pledged  his  name  for  a  startling 
amount.  Then,  when  other  difficulties  had  been  over¬ 
come,  the  question  of  a  building  presented  almost  insu- 
jKJrablc  obstacles.  At  the  last  moment  Mr.  Paxton 
and  Messrs.  Fox  and  Henderson  rushed  to  the  rescue 
of  the  perplexed  Commission,  and,  after  a  succession  of 
dangers,  the  scheme  of  the  Exhibition  was  in  safety. 
Had  Mr.  Cole’s  narrative  been  more  detailed,  it  might 
have  been  rendered  still  more  attractive,  but  the  author 
no  doubt,  prudently  preserved  silence  on  points  which 
it  would  perhaps  have  been  indiscreet  to  touch  upon, 
and  the  leading  men  in  the  Council  of  the  Society  of 
Arts,  having  gained  their  object,  are  seen  quietly 
resigning  to  more  exalted  names  the  honour  and  the 
glory  of  an  enterprise  which  they  not  only  originated 
but  rendered  practicable  by  their  exertions.  Of  Mr. 
Digby  Wyatt’s  account  of  the  building,  and  of  l)r. 
Lyon  Playfair’s  classification,  it  is  unnecessary  to  speak, 
as  the  public  is  already  well  informed  on  these  subjects, 
but  to  the  directory  of  the  Exhibition  and  to  the  list  of 
jurors  some  amount  of  attention  is  fairly  due.  In  these 
names  are  comprised  an  extent  and  variety  of  practical 
and  scientific  talent,  the  union  of  which  on  any  one 
occasion,  and  for  any  given  purpose,  is  altogether  unpre¬ 
cedented.  As  the  eye  glances  over  the  seemingly  un- 
invitingarray  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the 
curious  combinations  of  persons  which  they  present. 
Leading  tradesmen  and  manufacturers  rub  shoulders 
with  the  most  eminent  philosophers  of  the  day,  and 
Science,  descending  from  her  pedestal,  mingles  freely 
and  unostentatiously  with  the  followers  of  hard-handed 
Industry.  Not  only  so,  but  all  the  nations  of  the  civil¬ 
ized  world  send  the  most  distinguished  of  their  citizens 
in  the  peaceful  arts  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  the  com¬ 
parative  excellences  of  rival  products,  and  to  determine, 
at  polyglot  conferences,  the  stage  of  industrial  progress 
which  mankind  have  attained.  The  directory  of  the 
Exhibition  and  the  list  of  jurors,  taken  together,  form 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  organizations  that  the  world 
has  ever  witnessed — an  organization  which,  considering 
its  objects,  implies  not  only  an  act  of  homage  to  industry, 
but  a  guarantee  to  civilization.  The  pages  of  the 
Illustrated  Catalogue  which  contain  these  names  are 
as  instructive  and  reassuring  as  any  within  its  limits. 


THE  CATALOGUE’S  ACCOUNT  OF  ITSELF. 

[Extracted  from  “  Dickens's  Household  Words,"  August  23rd,  1851.] 


•yww'- 


I  am  a  Catalogue  of  the  Great  Exhibition.  You  are 
the  Public.  I  intend  to  have  some  private  talk  with 
you,  and  pour  into  your  ear  the  story  of  my  early  life. 

Of  a  class  of  celebrated  men  there  is  a  common 
saying,  that 

“  I  hey  learn  in  sulTering  what  they  teach  in  song.” 

I,  as  a  celebrated  Catalogue,  had  much  to  go  through 
with  ere  I  learnt  that  which  I  teach  now  in  the  Illus¬ 
trated  Edition,  the  Official  Edition,  the  French  Edition, 
the  German  Edition,  and  the  Twopenny  Edition. 
I  call  myself  a  celebrated  Catalogue,  and  I  consider 
myself  a  work  of  great  importance.  My  father,  the 
Exhibition,  certainly  begot  in  me  an  illustrious  son, 
who  shall  band  down  his  name  for  the  refreshment  of 
posterity.  My  mother,  the  Committee,  by  whom  I 
was  brought  forth,  has,  I  think,  been  abundantly  re¬ 
warded  for  her  pains.  There  would  have  been  a  visi¬ 
ble  blank  in  the  world’s  history  if  I  had  not  been  born. 

On  matters  of  business  it  is  well  known  that  my 
manner  of  speaking  is  extremely  terse ;  I’m  none  of 
your  diffuse  Catalogues  that  quote  poetry  out  of  unpub¬ 
lished  manuscripts  or  out  of  Scott,  and  have  as  many 
explanations  to  make  as  Ministers  when  Parliament  is 
sitting,  or  as  turtle-doves  who  have  wounded  one 
another’s  feelings,  and  desire  to  re-establish  peace.  I 
say  a  great  deal,  to  be  sure,  but  then  there  is  a  great 
deal  in  what  I  do  say.  This  being  my  business  habit, 
and  which,  as  you  know,  fits  me  uncommonly  tight,  I 
feel  it  a  relief  now  to  throw  off  restraint,  and  wear 
something  a  little  easier ;  something  more  flowing.  In 
fact,  I  mean  to  flow  out  now  into  a  tide  of  gossip ;  to 
pour  into  your  ear,  confidentially,  a  stream  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  subject  of  my  early  life,  and  to  unbend  ;  if 
I  may  say  so,  to  un-catalogue  myself;  to  loosen  myself 
from  the  accustomed  bondage  by  which  I  am  compelled 
to  travel  only  on  a  certain  path.  Still  it  is  possible 
that  a  confirmed  business  character,  like  mine,  may 
slip  into  the  old  train.  Fond  of  arithmetic  by  nature, 
Walkingatne  is  Byron  to  me,  and  my  Vi  ordsworth  is 
De  Morgan.  Should  these  facts  peep  out.,  and  should 
my  figures  be  Arabic,  with  less  entertainment  in  them 
than  some  other  Arabian  things  that  might  be  men¬ 
tioned,  you  must  shrug  your  shoulders,  and  say,  It ’s 
his  way;  for,  after  all,  what  is  he  but  a  Catalogue? 

What  but  a  Catalogue  ?  No,  don’t  say  that,  because 
it  sounds  a  little  like  depreciation.  Now,  I  cannot 


afford  to  be  depreciated,  because,  as  it  is,  my  greatness 
is  not  fairly  understood.  Mr.  Dando’s  appetite  for 
oysters  was  large  ;  but  what  would  you  say  about  Mr. 
Dando  when  you  reached  home  after  dining  with  that 
Major  Cartwright,  whose  own  notion  of  a  dinner  you 
will  find  put  down  in  one  of  Southey’s  commonplace 
books  ?  Said  he  to  the  young  poet,  “  I  make  only  two 
cuts  at  a  leg  of  mutton.  The  first  takes  all  that  is  on 
one  side  ;  the  second  all  that  is  on  the  other.  After 
that,  I  put  the  bone  across  my  knife  to  get  the  marrow.” 

The  epic  grandeur  of  Major  Cartwright's  dinner,  with 
its  two  sublime  cuts,  would  put  out  of  your  mind  the 
lesser  lyric  of  a  Dando,  though  nineteen  dozen  of  natives 
should  give  eclat  to  his  performance.  The  clatter 
going  on  about  that  horrid  Exhibition  Building  keeps 
me,  I  fancy,  too  much  unobserved.  If  I  were  to  draw 
another  parallel  (the  term  is  mathematical,  but  I  am 
not  yet  in  a  state  of  De-Morganisation) — were  I  to  draw 
another  parallel,  I  should  allude  to  the  great  mountain, 
Chimborazo,  which  is  said  in  its  first  aspect  to  disap¬ 
point  all  travellers.  The  enormous  magnitude  of  all 
surrounding  features  dwarfs  the  chief  feature  to  the 
mind  ;  there  are  no  Brighton  Downs  or  Salisbury 
Plains  at  hand,  as  objects  of  comparison.  Now,  you 
have  made  a  Chimborazo  of  the  Exhibition,  and  it 
towers  in  Ilyde  Park,  and  you  are  astounded,  and  you 
do  not  look  at  the  surrounding  elevations.  Call  the 
peak  Paxton,  if  you  please;  but  I  tell  you  that  this 
peak  is  the  centre  of  a  mountain  system  which  presents 
grand  and  bold  heights  to  your  view.  Call  me  a  moun¬ 
tain,  and  my  peaks,  if  you  will,  you  may  call  Ellis,  Play¬ 
fair,  Yapp  (my  compilers),  Clowes  (my  printer),  and  so 
forth.  Never  ndnd  measuring  comparative  heights. 
Around  Mont  Blanc  are  many  mountains ;  there  are 
many  large  hills  clustering  round  Snowden.  One  fool 
makes  many ;  one  wise  man  makes  more ;  and  one 
great  fact  creates  around  it  generally  other  facts  great 
in  themselves,  although  less  lofty  than  the  centre 
around  which  they  are  collected.  In  this  way  I  am 
great,  and  what  I  want  to  talk  to  you  for  now,  is  this: 

I  want  to  have  my  greatness  understood. 

I  shall  begin  by  quoting  from  a  high  authority, 
namely,  myself ;  and  when  I  say  myself,  I  mean  the 
Illustrated  Catalogue.  There  I  provide  you  with  a 
little  information,  which  I  will  repeat  in  a  condensed 
form  ;  and  then,  with  as  much  modesty  as  is  consistent 
with  a  proper  self-respect,  I  shall  have  pride  and  plea- 
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sure  in  communicating  to  you  some  additional  parti-  In  order  to  facilitate  their  classification  on  being  re- 
cuiars.  In  the  first  place,  you  are  aware  that  lam  not  turned  by  exhibitors,  the  forms  in  the  four  different 
one  of  your  ordinary  Catalogues;  a  list  of  books,  or  ,  sections  were  printed  in  black,  blue,  red,  and  yellow, 
specimens  already  arranged  and  ticketed,  made  in  a  |  the  latter  applying  to  sculpture  and  fine  art,  the 
quiet  way  by  a  gentleman  who  walks  among  the  articles  j  former  to  raw  materials,  and  the  intermediate  ones 
in  dressimr-gown  and  slippers ;  then  deliberately  printed  |  respectively  to  machinery  and  manufactures.  Every  e.\- 
and  revised  in  presence  of  the  original  articles  which  it  hibitor  was  required  to  send  in  one  of  those  forms, 
is  designed  to  comprehend.  No,  nothing  of  the  sort,  accompanied  with  a  duplicate  in  every  respect  similar 
I  was  a  Catalogue  before  the  Crystal  Palace  was  an  to  it,  and  in  so  doing  was  supplied  with  a  “  Receipt  for 
Exhibition.  From  the  north  and  the  south,  from  the  Catalogue  Forms,”  which  was  a  guarantee  for  the  recep- 
east  and  the  west,  my  fragments  were  brought  together  tion  of  his  goods  into  the  Building.  A  very  large 
in  ships  and  deposited  by  postmen  at  Hyde  Park,  in  number  of  these  forms  were  printed  and  supplied  to 
one  parti-coloured  heap.  Tah-tsi  here,  Shah  Tishoo  local  committees,  and  to  all  exhibitors  who  applied  for 
there,  Sharps  over  the  water,  John  Smith  at  the  An-  them,  together  with  instructions  for  filling  them  up. 
tipodes,  Oaweehoitoo  in  the.  Sandwich  Islands,  Mon-  These  I  omit.  They  are  well -articulated  skeletons  on 
sieur  Tonson  of  Provence,  Herr  Grubstik  of  Heine-  which  to  construct  a  succinct  and  sufficient  description  ; 
fettersdorf,  Ben  Ismael,  and  PaskyvitchikofFsky,  and  general  forms  like  the  “  Rules  for  taking  Cases”  given 
fifteen  thousand  people  more — deliberately  Isay,  fifteen  to  medical  students  in  many  of  our  hospitals, 
thousand  people,  of  all  climes,  all  tempers,  and  all  Of  the  two  copies  sent  in,  one  was  held  by  the 
manner  of  hands  at  literary  composition,  had  to  be  Executive  Committee ;  the  other  placed  in  the  hands 
written  to,  and  from  each  had  to  he  received  his  modi-  of  the  compiler,  Mr.  Yapp.  The  directions  above 
cum  of  “  copy.”  Before  the  articles  described  were  specified,  of  course,  did  give  a  certain  uniformity  and 
sent,  or  when  they  were  upon  the  road,  each  contri-  a  reasonably  manageable  character  to  the  separate  flakes 
butor  was  applied  to  for  his  description  of  the  articles  of  the  great  storm  of  description.  It  is  also  to  be 
he  meant  to  send.  Overwhelming  might  have  been  the  ]  understood  that  many  of  the  exhibitors  neglected 
eloquence  of  Shall  Tishoo,  descanting  on  his  carpet;  altogether,  or  postponed  to  the  last  minute,  their 


stupifying  might  have  been  the  account  given  by  Mein- 
herr  Grubstik  of  his  case  of  pipe-heads.  If  no  pre¬ 
caution  had  been  used,  I  should  have  been  even  a  more 
wonderful  thing  than  I  now  am ;  but  there  would  have 


answers;  many  answered  in  their  own  rambling  way, 
with  a  good  deal  of  self-laudation  ;  and  many  who  en¬ 
deavoured  to  comply  with  the  desires  of  the  Executive, 
made  a  sad  mess  of  their  descriptions,  “  unaccustomed 


been  a  something  fearful  in  my  composition.  I  should  as  they  were  to  public  writing.”  These  returned 
have  been  a  monster  like  that  chronicled  in  Franken-  forms  had  then  to  be  taken  as  they  came,  and  referred 
stein.  To  obviate  this  inconvenience,  printed  forms  to  their  respective  classes.  The  clusses  were  thirty  in 
were  supplied  to  the  contributors.  These  forms,  number,  and  the  classifier  was  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair, 
which  were  to  be  to  the  Catalogue  what  the  manuscript  The  forms  were  then  gone  through  in  the  compiler’s 
of  an  author  is  to  his  proposed  work,  were  framed  with  office:  all  superfluous  matter  was  as  far  as  possible 
care,  and  were  accompanied  w  ith  instructions  for  filling  crossed  out  of  them  ;  knotty  sentences  were  unravelled 
them  up,  which  suggested  those  points  on  which  in-  as  far  as  time  permitted,  and  bad  grammar  mended.  The 
tcrcsting  or  important  information  might  he  supplied,  sending  out  of  forms  occupied  several  men  for  nearly  a 
together  with  the  descriptive  account.  There  were  month,  during  which  time  they  had  folded,  enclosed, 
four  varieties,  each  appropriated  to  one  of  the  four  and  directed  more  than  fifty  thousand  printed  epistles, 
great  sections  of  Raw  Materials,  Machinery,  Manu-  I  am  not  quoting  my  Illustrated  Edition  now,  hut  have 
factures,  and  line  Arts.  Ihe  essential  characters  of  begun  to  gossip,  for  I  want  to  tell  you  a  few  odd  tilings 
these  forms  were  similar  in  each  section,  but  the  in-  more  in  detail  about  my  compilation.  The  most 
struetions  for  filling  them  up  differed  necessarily  with  minute  information,  I  know,  is  welcome,  when  it  con- 
the  peculiar  differences  suggested  by  each  section,  cerns  any  celebrated  character.  The  office  of  my  com- 


The  subjoined  form  represents  that  used  in  sending  in 
descriptions  of  machinery,  and  is  a  type  of  those  used 
in  the  other  sections  : — 

“  List  of  Articles  of  Machinery  to  be  Exhibited  by 

_ Exhibitor’s  Surname. _ Christian  Name. 

_ Country. _ 


Address,  stating  nearest  Post 
Town. 


.Capacity  in  which  the  Exhibitor  appears,  whether  as 
.  ...  r<  ■ 


J'rn'tiirer,  Jm/iorttr,  Man ufacturer, 
or  Proprietor. 


Jeiigner,  Inventor, 


No. 

ot  Articles. 

DESCRIPTIONS. 

pilcr  was  opened  in  the  Building  in  Ilyde  Bark,  on 
the  21st  of  January,  1851,  with  a  staff  composed  of  the 
compiler-in-chief,  and  three nidcs-dc-plume.  After  the 
lapse  of  a  few  weeks,  this  number  was  increased  by 
one,  and  remained  then  fixed,  until  the  middle  ot 
April,  when  it  was  further  increased.  Six  individuals 
then  worked  on  with  occasional  aid  until  the  end  of 
May  ;  when  five,  or  less,  were  found  to  lie  sufficient,  and 
in  the  beginning  of  July  all  compilation  duty  ceased. 

The  returns  of  exhibitors  from  divers  parts  began  (o 
meet  each  other  in  the  compiler's  office  towards  the 
end  of  January.  As  fhey  came,  they  were  sorted  into 
sections,  and  arranged  alphabetically.  Then  they  were 
re-examined  to  ascertain  how  many  had  neglected  to 
bring  duplicates :  and  duplicates  were  made  in  the  office 
to  supply  all  such  deficiencies.  For  a  third  time,  the 
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returns  were  then  examined,  in  order  to  compare  them  relieve  the  tedium  of  mere  description,  and  to  assist  in 

pointing  out  the  leading  features  of  interest  in  the  ob- 


witli  u  list  of  the  proposed  exhibitors;  and  nut  a  few 

SUper,ni!mCI'a,ry  1T|,C,'Sj  SCnt  °»  speculation,  were  in  this  jeets  described,  or  in  direct  relation  with  them,  by  ap- 


way  detected  and  cast  out  Then  followed  the  gram-  pending,  as  the  subjects  of  the  proof  su^ested  'such 
matical  revision  ;  and,  finally  the  packet  in  each  class  brief  annotations  as  might  appear  best  calculated  to 
Jiad  its  contents  numbered,  and  the  numbers  registered,  effect  these  objects. 


before  it  passed  out  of  the  compiler’s  office,  and  into  the 
office  of  the  printer, 


\s  a  certain  degree  of  harmony  of  procedure  was 
considered  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to  give  a  eon- 


1  he  first  parcel  reached  the  printer’s  on  the  31st  of  sistent  character  to  such  corrections  and  annotations, 
January,  and  on  the  31st  ot  March  six  thousand  and  supplied  as  they  would  he  from  a  variety  of  sources  a 
ten  returns  (from  exhibitors  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire-  few  suggestions  of  certain  general  principles  were 
land)  had  been  sent  to  be  set  up  in  type.  After  this  adopted,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  acted  upon.  It  is  not 
time  the  printer  was  supplied  at  a  more  leisurely  pace  ;  necessary  to  reproduce  the  whole  of  these  suggestions  in 
ami  on  the  22nd  of  April  the  number  of  forms  setup  their  original  form;  but  since  it  is  important  that  ex- 


had  advanced  to  six  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty 
one.  The  Colonial  and  Foreign  returns  wore  proceeded 
with  simultaneously.  Returns  from  the  colonies  were 


hibitors  should  be  informed  of  the  principles  which,  to 
a  great  extent,  guided  and  determined  the  corrections 
and  annotations  which  are  found  in  this  work,  they  are 


sent  to  press  between  the  6th  of  March  and  21st  here  subjoined.”  Attention  was  particularly  directed 
ot  April;  foreign  returns  between  February  3rd  and  to  the  suggestion,  under  the  head  “ annotations,”  by 
April  23rd,  on  which  day  the  last  fragment  of  mvori-  w  hich  critical  notices  were  strictly  excluded  front  the 


ginal  manuscript  was  laid  at  the  printer’s  door.  The  j 
briskest  of  the  foreign  states,  if  we  must  judge  by  its 


strictly 

annotations  appended  to  the  descriptions. 

In  sending  about  slips,  many  of  them  consisting  of 


promptitude  in  sending  a  return,  was  Tunis.  The  three  or  four  lines  cut  out  of  other  proofs,  of  course  there 
second  parcel  of  foreign  returns  came  fromLubeck,  and  arose  danger  of  inextricable  confusion  when  the  little 
the  third  from  Switzerland.  All  the  matter  about  which  slips,  or  snips,  should  all  come  back  again,  and  have  to 
I  have  been  speaking  was  first  printed  for  the  Ulus-  be  re-arranged. 

trated  Edition  of  the  public’s  humble  servant,  and  kept  A  simple  method  of  ascertaining  not  merely  the  place 
setup  in  a  fragmentary  manner  until  that  work  was  in  the  Catalogue,  but  its  entire  history,  its  destination, 
revised  for  publication.  Proof  impressions,  taken  from  annotator,  and  return,  was,  however,  contrived,  and  the 
these  fragments,  were  sent  to  the  gentleman  charged  history  of  every  proof  has  thus  been  accurately  recorded. 


with  the  scientific  revision  of  the  work,  Mr.  Robert 
Ellis,  who  allotted  the  various  portions  to  the  scientific 
annotators.  For  a  few  remarks  upon  those  annotators, 
I  must  refer  once  more  to  the  information  given  by  my 
Illustrated  self. 

Of  course,  among  the  returned  forms  there  would 
not  only  be  grammatical  confusion  to  correct,  but  a  large 
number  of  scientific  blunders.  Things  would  be  falsely 
named,  foreign  scientific  words  would  be  inaccurately 
rendered,  familiar  objects  of  trade  would  be  popularly 
expressed,  and  throughout  the  whole  range  of  the  Ex¬ 
hibition,  a  Catalogue  supplied  by  thousands  of  people 
differently  educated  would  have  no  precision,  unifor¬ 
mity,  or  coherence.  There  was  a  German  once,  named 
Feuerstcin  (Hint),  who  went  to  French  Canada.  'Flic 


The  information  thus  obtained  was  so  accurate  and  pre¬ 
cise,  that,  on  the  temporary  delay  of  very  small  proofs, 
their  original  destination  was  instantly  discovered,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  date  of  transmission,  and  the  name  of 
the  annotator  to  whom  they  had  been  sent.  Much 
punctuality  characterised  the  return  of  the  dismembered 
portions  of  this  large  volume.  Had  not  such  been  the 
case,  the  original  plan  of  scientific  and  technical  revision 
could  not  have  been  persisted  in. 

But,  while  all  this  work  was  going  on,  I  was  being 
taught  to  speak  in  French  and  German,  by  gentlemen 
engaged  especially  for  that  purpose. 

Furthermore,  and  finally,  the  slips  of  the  large  Ca¬ 
talogue,  revised,  annotated,  and  re-revised,  were  placed 
before  the  compiler,  that  he  might  condense  each  de- 
Frenchmen  there  could  make  nothing  of  his  outlandish  script  ion  into  an  average  of  about  three  lines,  for  the 
name,  so  they  translated  it,  and  called  him  Gun-flint,  shilling,  or  “  Official  Catalogue.”  _  The  reduction  of 
'Fhe  English  occupied,  after  a  time,  that  part  of  Canada,  ;  the  w  hole  of  the  proofs  oi  the  British  Exhibitors  only 
and  as  Gun-flint  remained  among  them,  he  was  again  occupied  the  Compiler,  almost  w  ithout  any  intermission, 
translated  into  Rotor  Gun.  So  you  would  have  had  in  from  the  24th  of  March  to  the  24th  of  April— just  a 
your  Catalogue  here,  Feuerstcin  ;  there,  Peter  Gun  ; 
and  never  could  have  known  them  both  to  represent 


one  and  the  same  name,  lo  obtain  uniformity,  theie- 
fore,  the  plan  was  adopted  which  I  now  quote  : 

“  A  number  of  scientific  gentlemen  gave  their  consent 
to  undertake  the  revision  and  correction  of  proofs  of 
the  returned  forms  in  their  peculiar  departments,  with 
a  view  to  remove  from  them  those  errors  which  might 
present  themselves,  and  to  supply  what  might  appeal 
requisite  to  give  prominence  to  their  really  important 
features.  In  addition  to  this,  it  appeared  advisable,  as 
critical  observations  were  necessarily  inadmissible,  to 


month.  The  Foreign  and  Colonial  portion  was  com¬ 
menced  on  the  10th  and  finished  on  the  28th  of  April, 
so  that  the  rough  proof  of  the  Catalogue  was  only  com¬ 
pleted  two  days  before  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  ; 
fifty-two  persons  having  been  employed  in  the  compiling 
and  the  annotating  of  these  two  English  Catalogues. 

It  was  not  until  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  fragments  were 
in  the  printer’s  hands,  that  the  final  numbering  and 
arrangement  could  take  place  ;  so  that,  at  the  last  mo¬ 
ment,  all  my  inside  was  twisted  up  and  down.  Classi¬ 
fication  this  was  called.  The  classification  began  at 
the  printer's  just  before  the  arrival  of  the  last  corrected 
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slips;  and  they  came,  as  I  told  you,  only  two  days  be¬ 
fore  the  Exhibition  would  be  open,  and  the  Catalogue 
would  be  demanded  by  the  public.  M  oe  be  to  the 
printer  who  should  go  to  bed  at  such  a  crisis  1  1  he 

“Official  Catalogue”  was  classified,  made  up,  and 
printed, and  bound  in  four  days.  I  he  first  perfect  impies- 
sion  was  only  produced  at  ten  o  clock  at  night  upon 
the  eve  of  the  eventful  opening.  Ten  thousand  Cata¬ 
logues,  properly  bound,  were  punctually  delivered,  at 
the  Building,  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  May.  '1  lie 
two  copies  presented  to  Her  Majesty  and  to  the  Prince, 
that  morning,  elegantly  bound  in  morocco,  lined  with 
silk,  and  with  their  edges  gilt,  had  been  bound,  lined, 
and  gilded  in  six  hours.  Now,  perhaps,  you  do  begin 
to  wonder  that  you  had  a  Catalogue  at  all  upon  the  1st 
of  May,  arid  are  no  longer  surprised  that,  in  that  first 
edition,  there  were  included  descriptions  of  articles 
which  the  describers  had  neglected  afterwards  to  send, 
or  that  the  articles  which  had  arrived,  of  unexpected 
bulk,  or  otherwise  exceptionally,  could  not  be  placed 
properly  in  the  Building,  according  to  the  exact  nu¬ 
merical  order  that  had  been  established  in  the  Catalogue. 
Most  of  the  errors  of  my  first  edition  arc  corrected  in 
my  second.  Now  I  mean  to  tell  you  a  few  more  tilings 
about  myself,  well  calculated  to  excite  your  admiration. 

My  “  Official”  self  makes  three  hundred  and  twenty 
pages,  or  twenty  sheets  of  double  foolscap  folded  into 
eigl|f.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  copies  of  this 
faJc  been  printed;  one  hundred  and  five  tons  of 
paper  having  been  consumed  therein;  and,  upon  this 
paper,  the  duty  paid  is  one  thousand  four  hundred  and 
seventy  pounds.  The  publications  connected  with  the 
Catalogues,  and  the  number  of  pages  in  each,  are  as 
follows :  — 


English,  French,  and  German  Catalogues.  . 
Descriptive  and  Illustrated  ditto  . 

English  and  French  Synopsis . 

Hunt’s  Handbooks . 

Penny  and  Twopenny  English  and  French 

Plans  and  Guides . 

Priced  Lists . 

Advertisements . 

Jury  Reports  . . 

Alphabetical  and  Classified  Index  to  the  Offi¬ 
cial  Catalogues . 


9  GO 
2,000 
192 
1 , 000 

48 

500 

1G0 

750 

230 


Pages  .  .  .  .5,840 


The  new  type  of  these  publications  is  retained,  sot 
up  for  constant  use  and  correction,  and  the  weight  of 
metal  thus  employed  is  sixty  thousand  pounds. 

Uj)  and  down  the  courts  of  the  Exhibition,  I  have 
been  in  the  company  of  a  good  many  people  who  have 
audibly  voted  me  a  bore.  1  trust  that  I  shall  not  again 
have  to  complain  of  this.  1  contain  the  composition 
of  some  fifteen  thousand  authors  ;  most  of  them  authors 
for  the  first  time,  who  have  had  their  excrescences 
pruned,  and  their  diction  occasionally  mended.  Now, 
the  first  production  of  an  author,  if  only  three  lines 
long,  is  usually  esteemed  by  himself  as  a  sort  of  Prince 
Rupert's  drop,  which  is  destroyed  entirely  if  a  person 
makes  upon  it  but  a  single  scratch.  Some  thousand 
authors,  therefore,  are  dissatisfied  with  the  attempts 
made  to  render  me  available  for  public  use. 

I  say  no  more  ;  having  thus  far  indulged  you  with 
my  confidence,  I  wrap  myself  in  dignified  reserve, 
conscious  that  I  have  told  you  quite  enough  to  secure 
for  myself  your  respect  henceforward. 


LONDON : 


WILLIAM  CI.OWES  AND  SONS,  STAMFORD  STREET, 
PRINTERS  OP  THE  OFFICIAL  CATALOGUES. 
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